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PEEFACE. 


It  were  superfluous  to  expatiate  on  the  merits,  at  least  as  a  source  of  amuse, 
ment,  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  Whatever  douhts  may  have  existed  as 
to  the  prudence  or  the  propriety  of  the  original  publication — however  naturally 
private  confidence  was  alarmed,  or  individual  vanity  offended,  the  voices  of 
criticism  and  complaint  were  soon  drowned  in  the  general  applause.  And  no 
wonder :  the  work  combines  within  itself  the  four  most  entertaining  classes  of 
writing — biography,  memoirs,  familiar  letters,  and  that  assemblage  of  literary 
anecdotes  which  the  French  have  taught  us  to  distinguish  by  the  termination  Ana. 

It  was  originally  received  with  an  eagerness  and  relished  with  a  zest  which 
undoubtedly  were  sharpened  by  the  curiosity  which  the  unexpected  publication 
of  the  words  \nd  deeds  of  so  many  persons  still  living  could  not  but  excite. 
But  this  motive  has  gradually  become  weaker,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be  ex- 
tinct ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  popularity  of  the  work,  though  somewhat 
changed  in  quality,  is  really  diminished ;  and  as  the  interval  which  separates 
us  from  the  actual  time  and  scene  increases,  so  appear  to  increase  the  interest 
and  delight  which  we  feel  at  being  introduced,  as  it  were,  into  that  distinguished 
society  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  formed  the  centre,  and  of  which  his  biographer  is 
the  historian.  ^'^ 

But  though  every  year  thus  adds  something  to  the  interest  and  instruction 
which  this  work  aifords,  something  is,  on  the  other  hand,  deducted  from  the 
amusement  which  it  gives,  by  the  gradual  obscurity  that  time  throws  over  the 
persons  and  incidents  of  private  life :  many  circumstances  known  to  all  the  world 
when  Mr.  Boswell  wrote,  are  already  obscure  to  the  best  informed,  and  wholly 
forgotten  by  the  rest  of  mankind  ^ 

For  instance,  when  he  relates  (vol.  i.  p.  90.)  that  a  "great  personage"  called 
the  English  Divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ^*  Chants"  we 
guess  that  George  III.  was  the  great  personage ;  but  all  the  editor's  inquiries 
^and  some  of  His  Majesty's  illustrious  family  have  condescended  to  permit  these 
inquiries  to  extend  even  to  them)  have  failed  to  ascertain  to  what  person  or  on 
what  occasion  that  happy  expression  was  used. 

Again  :  When  Mr.  Boswell's  capricious  delicacy  induced  him  to  suppress 
names  and  to  substitute  such  descriptions  as  "  an  eminent  friend,*"  **  a  young 
gentleman,"  **  a  distinguished  orator,"  these  were  well  understood  by  the  so- 
ciety  of  the  day ;  but  it  is  become  necessary  to  apprize  the  reader  of  our  times, 
that  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Fox,  were  respectively  meant.  Nor 
18  it  always  easy  to  appropriate  Mr*  Boswell's  circumlocutory  designations.  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  several  of  them  have  become  so  ob- 
scura  that  even  the  surviving  members  of  the  Johnsonian  society  are  unable  to 
recollect  who  were  meant,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  told  the  editor  that  ^  his  work  had,  at  leasty  nd  come  too  soon," 

Mr.  Boswell's  delicacy  is  termed  capriciouSf  became  he  is  on  some  occasions 
candid  even  to  indiscretion,  and  on  others  unaccountably  mysterious.     In  the 

1  **  Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  of  an  intended  edition  of  the  Spectator^  with  notes.  He 
obeerved  that  all  workjB  which  deecribe  manners  rtmMirt  nUe»  in  sixty  or  seventy  years  or  iesa.*' 
PotI,  voL  i.  pp.  304-5.  And  Dean  Swift  wrote  to  Pope  on  the  subject  of  the  Dunciad,  '*  1  could 
wish  the  notes  to  be  very  larse  in  what  relates  to  the  persons  concerned ;  for  I  have  long  observed, 
4hat  twenty  miles  from  London  nobody  understands  hints,  initial  letters,  or  town  fucts  or  passage*, 
and  iti  ajtw  years  not  even  tliose  who  live  ia  Londoo,"    LeiL  16,  /u/y,  1728.~*£i>.] 
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iv  PREFACE. 

report  of  a  conversation  he  will  clearly  designate  half  the  interlocutors,  while 
the  other  half,  without  any  apparent  reason,  he  casts  into  studied  obscurity. 
'"  Considering  himself  to  b6  (as  he  certainly  has  heen  to  a  greater  degree  than 
he  could  have  contemplated)  one  of  the  distributors  of  fame,  he  has  sometimes 
indulged  his  partialities  or  perjudices  *  by  throwing  more  or  less  light,  and  lights 
more  or  less  favourable,  on  the  different  persons  of  his  scene ;  some  of  whom 
he  obtrudes  into  broad  day,  while  others  he  only  <^  aduncates  "  by  imperfect  aU 
lusions.  But  many,  even  of  those  the  most  clearly  designated  and  spoken  of 
as  persons  familiar  to  every  ear,  have  already  lived  their  day,  and  are  hardly 
to  be  heard  of  except  in  these  volumes.  Yet, these  volumes  must  be  read  with 
imperfect  pleasure,  without  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  more  than 
half  forgotten  persons. 

Facts,  too,  fade  from  memory  as  well  as  names;  and  fashions  and  follies  are 
still  more  transient.  But,  in  a  book  mainly  composed  of  famQiar  conversation, 
how  large  a  portion  must  bear  on  the  facts,  the  follies,  and  the  fashions  of  the 
time ! 

To  clear  up  these  obscurities — ^to  supply  these  deficiencies — to  retrieve  obson 
lete  and  to  collect  scattered  circumstances — and  so  to  restore  t»  the  work  a<s 
much  as  possible  of  its  original  clearness  and  freshness,  have  been  the  main  ob- 
jects  of  the  editor.  He  is  but  too  well  aware  how  unequal  he  is  to  the  task, 
and  how  imperfectly  he  has  accomplished  it.  But  as  the  time  was  rapidly  pass- 
ing away  in  which  any  aid  could  be  expected  from  the  contemporaries  of  John- 
son, or  even  of  Boswell,  the  editor  determined  to  undertake  the  work — believing 
that,  however  ill  he  might  perform  it,  he  should  still  do  it  better  than,  twenty 
3rears  hence,  it  could  be  done  by  any  diligence  of  research  or  any  felicity  of 
conjecture. 

But  another  and  more  striking  object  of  this  edition  is  the  incarparalion  with 
Bosweirs  Life  of  numerous  other  authentic  works  connected  with  the  biography 
of  Johnson  :  as  this  is,  as  far  as  the  editor  knows,  a  novel  attempt,  and  as  it  must 
give  his  work  somewhat  of  a  confused  and  heterogeneous  appearance,  be  thinks 
it  necessary  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  adopt  so  unusual 
a  course. 

The  first  and  most  cogent  is  the  authority  of  Mr.  Boswell  himself;  who  in 
his  original  edition  inserted,  and  in  his  subsequent  editions  continued  to  add, 
letters,  memoranda  ^ ,  notes,  and  anecdotes  collected  from  every  quarter ;  but 
the  appearance  of  his  work  was  so  long  delayed,  that  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  Dr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Tyers,  Mr.  Nichols,  and  many  others,  had  anticipated 
much  of  what  he  would  have  been  glad  to  tell.  Some  squabbles  about  copy, 
right  had  warned  him  that  he  must  not  avail  himself  of  their  publications  s ;   and 

1  Mr.  Boswell  confesses  that  he  has  sometimes  been  influenced  by  the  subsequent  conduct  ofper^ 
sons  in  exhibiting  or  suppressing  Dr.  Johnson^s  unfavourable  opinion  of  them. — See  the  c^scs  of 
Lord  MonboddOi  vol.  i.  p.  255,  and  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  vol.  i.  p.  360 ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  hefaassometinnea 
done  so  without  confessing,  perhaps  without  being  conscious  of  the  prgudice.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  sometimes  more  amiably  guilty  of  ejUenuatiou,  as  in  the  instances  of  Doctors  Robertson  ana 
Beattie,  vol.  i.  p.  237,  247,  299,  and  314. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  Mr.  Boswell  was  unfaToarably  disposed  towards  Sheridan  and  Gold- 
smith, though  the  bias  is  obvious ;  but  wholly  unaccountable  are  the  frequent  ridicule  and  censure 
which  he  delighted  to  provoke  and  to  record  against  his  inoffenaiw  and  amiable  friend  Mr. 
Laneton. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Boswell  intimately,  inform  us  (as  indeed  he  himself  involuntarify  does) 
that  his  vanity  was  very  sensitive,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  personal  pique  tinged  many  pas- 
sages of  his  book,  whichi  whenever  the  editor  could  trace  itj  he  has  not  failed  to  notice. — ^£d. 

8  On  the  use  of  this  Latinism,  the  editor  ventures  to  repeat  a  pleasant  anecdote  told  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ferns.  The  late  Lord  Avonmore,  giving  evidence  relative  to  certain  oertificatei  of 
degrees  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  called  them  <a«  they  «re  oommonly  called}  **  TuHmcni- 
itms."  As  the  clerk  was  writing  down  the  word,  one  of  the  connsel  said,  '*  Sfaonid  it  not  be  rather 
testimonia?^'  "Yes,"  replied  Lord  Avonmore,  <<if  you  think  it  beUer  EngHthi'*  Thia  pleas- 
antry contains  a  jost  grammatical  critirimn;  baCifiMiorsniahasof  latebeenao  generally  used  as 
an  Enalish  plural  that  the  editor  has  ventured  to  retain  it— Rn. 

9  It  li  a  curious  proof  of  these  jealousies,  that  Mr.  BoaweU  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  as  diatiact 
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he  was  on  such  bad  terms  with  his  rival  biographers  that  he  could  not  expect  any 
assistance  or  countenance  from  them.  He  nevertheless  went  as  far  as  he  thought 
the  law  would  allow  in  making  frequent  quotations  from  the  preceding  publica* 
tions ;  but  as  to  all  the  rest,  which  he  did  not  venture  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
use,— -^  gntpes  were  sour — and  he  took  every  opportunity  of  representing  the 
anecdotes  of  his  rivals  as  extremely  inaccurate  and  generally  undeserving  of 
credit. 

It  is  certain  that  none  of  them  have  attained— indeed  they  do  not  pretend  to 
—-that  extreme  verbal  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Boswell  had,  by  great  zeal  and 
diligence,  learned  to  record  coaversations ;  nor  in  the  details  of  Uicts  are  they 
80  precise  as  Mr.  Boswell  with  good  reason  claims  to  be. 

Mr.  Boswell  took,  indeed,  extraordinary  and  most  laudable  pains  to  attain 
accuracy  *.  Not  only  did  he  commit  to  paper  at  night  the  conversation  of  the 
day,  but  even  in  general  society  he  would  occasionally  take  a  note  of  any  thing 
remarkable  that  occurred ;  and  he  afterwards  spared  no  trouble,  in  arranging 
and  supplying  the  inevitable  deficiencies  of  these  hasty  memoranda. 

But,  after  all,  Mr.  Boswell  himself  is  not  exempt  from  those  errors — 

qnas  aut  incuria  fndit, 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura ; 

«nd  an  attentive  examination  and  collation  of  the  authorities  (and  particularly 
of  Mr.  Boswell's  own)  have  convinced  the  editor  that  the  minor  biographers  are 
entitled  not  merely  to  more  credit  chan  Mr.  Boswell  allows  them,  but  to  as  much 
as  any  person  writing  from  recollection^  and  not  from  notes  made  at  the  moment, 
can  bie. 

As  Mr.  Boswell  had  borrowed  much  from  Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
the  editor  has  thought  himself  justified  in  borrowing  tniore ;  and  he  has  therefore 
(as  he  thinks  Mr.  Boswell  would  have  done  if  he  could)  incorporated  with  the 
text  nearly  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Piozzi*s  Anecdoiesif  and  such  passages  of  Haw. 
kins'  ^lAfe^*  and  '*  CoUeetion  of  Anecdotes*'  as  relate  to  circumstances  which  Mr. 
Boswell  had  either  not  mentioned  at  all,  or  touched  upon  imperfectly. 

The  same  use  has  been  made  of  several  other  publications,  particularly  Mur 
phy's  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Tyers'  eccentric  but  amusing 
Sketch*  and  Mr.  Nichols'  contributions  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a  publi. 
cation  which,  under  that  gentleman's  superintendence,  was  of  peculiar  authority 
in  all  that  relates  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  editor  had  another  important  object  in  adopting  this  incorporation.  Not. 
withstanding  the  diligence  and  minuteness  with  which  Mr.  Boswell  detailed  tolua 
he  saw  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  his  work  lefl  large  chasms.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  they  never  resided  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  detailed  account 
of  Johnson's  domestic  life  and  conversation  is  limited  to  the  opportunities  afibrded 
by  Mr.  Boswell's  occasional  visits  to  London — by  the  Scottish  Tour — ^and  by 
one  meeting  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  in  Derbyshire.     Of  above  twenty  years,  therefore, 

publications,  Dr,  Johnsoti's  Letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  the  account  of  his  Conversa- 
turn  witk  George  11  L,  which  occupy  a  few  pages  of  the  Life. — ^Ed. 

1  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  obligingly  famished  the  editor  with  the  following  copy  of  a  note  in  a  blank 
page  of  his  copy  of  Bosweirs  wore,  dictated  and  signed  in  Mr.  "Wordsworth'a  presence  by  the  late 
Sir  Greorge  Beaumont,  whose  own  accuracy  was  exemplary,  and  who  lived  very  much  in  the  society 
of  Johnson's  latter  days. 

«« RyM  Mount,  13tA  Sept.  1835. 

"  Sir  Joikua  ReffwOdi  told  me  at  his  table,  immudlatebf  after  the  jntblicalion  of  ihis  book,  that  every 
word  of  it  nUght  be  depended  upon  as  if  gioen  on  oath.  Bonoell  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  the 
proof  sheets  to  his  hanse  prevUntslif  to  their  being  strtick  off,  and  if  any  of  the  company  happened  to  have 
heen  present  at  tke  conversation  recorded,  he  requested  him  or  them  to  eorrset  any  error ;  md  not 
sati^d  toith  this,  hs  would  run  over  til  London- for  the  sake  of  verifying  any  single  word  which  might 
bedispukd.** 

«G.  H.  BFLaUMOJrry 

Although  it  cannot  escape  notice,  that  Sir  Joshua  is  here  reported  to  have  drawn  a  somewhat 
wider  inmence  than  the  premises  warranted,  the  general  testimony  is  satisfactorv,  and  it  is  to  a 
«»sidenble  cxteat  corrooofated  by  every  kiad  irf*  evidence,  external  and  iotemal.^-£i>. 
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that  their  acquaintance  lasted,  periods  equivalent  in  the  whole  to  about  tbreeu 
quarters  of  a  year  only  ^  fell  under  the  personal  notice  of  BoaweU — ^and  thus  has 
been  left  many  a  long  hiatus — valde  deflendus,  but  now,  alas,  quite  irreparable  ! 

Mr.  Bofiwell  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  fill  up  these  chasms  as  well  as  he  could 
with  Johnson's  letterg  to  his  absent  friends ;  but  much  the  largest,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  correspondence,  was  out  of  his  reach  ; 
namely,  that  which  Dr.  Johnson  for  twenty  years  maintained  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  which  she  published  in  1788,  in  two  volumes  octavo.  For  the  copyright  of 
these,  Mr.  Bos  well  says,  in  a  tone  of  admiring  envy,  ^  she  received  five  hun. 
dred  pounds."  The  publication,  however,  was  not  very  successful — it  never 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten.  But  through  these  let- 
ters are  scattered  almost  the  only  information  we  have  relative  to  Johnson  during 
the  long  intervals  between  Mr.  Boswell's  visits ;  and  from  them  he  has  occasion- 
ally  but  cautiously  (having  the  fear  of  the  copyright  law  before  his  eyes)  made 
interesting  extracts. 

These  letters  being  now  public  property,  the  editor  has  been  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low up  Mr.  Boswell's  imperfect  example,  and  he  has  therefore  made  nunoerous 
and  copious  selections  from  them,  less  as  specimens  of  Johnson's  talents  for 
letter-writing,  than  as  notices  of  his  domestic  and  social  life  during  the  intervals 
of  Mr.  Boswell's  narrative.  Indeed,  as  letters,  (e\v  of  Johnson's  can  have  any 
great  charm  for  the  common  reader ;  they  are  full  of  good  sense  and  good-na- 
ture,  but  in  forms  too  didactic  and  ponderous  to  be  very  amusing.  If  the  editor 
could  have  ventured  to  make  so  great  an  alteration  in  Mr.  Boswell's  original 
plan,  he  would — instead  of  adding  so  many  letters* — have  been  inclined  to  have 
omitted  all,  except  those  which  might  be  remarkable  for  some  peculiar  merit, 
or  which  might  tend  to  complete  the  history  of  Johnson's  life.  In  the  large  ex- 
tracts  which  have  been  made  from  Mrs.  Thrale's  correspondence,  he  has  been 
guided  entirely  by  this  latter  object. 

The  most  important  addition,  however,  which  the  editor  has  made,  is  one  that 
needs  no  apology—rhe  has  incorporated  with  the  Life  the  whole  of  the  ToUK 
TO  TH£  Hebridbs,  which  Mr.  Boswell  published  in  one  volume  in  n8fy,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  if  he  could  legally  have  done  so,  he  would  himself  have  in* 
corporated  in  the  Lifjs — of  which  indeed  he  expressly  tells  us,  he  looks  on  the 
ToiTR  but  as  a  portion.  It  is  only  wonderful,  that  since  the  copyright  has  ex. 
pired,  any  edition  of  the  Life  of  Johnson  should  have  been  published  without  the 
addition  of  this,  the  most  original,  curious,  and  amusing  portion  of  the  whole 
biography. 

The  Prayers  and  Meditations,  published  with  rather  too  much  haste  a(\er 
Johnson's  death  by  Dr.  Strahan,  have  also  been  made  use  of  to  an  extent  which 
was  forbidden  to  Mr.  Boswell.     What  Dr.  Strahan  calls  Meditations^  are,  in  fact, 

I  It  appears  from  the  Ljfe,  that  Mr.  Boswell  visited  England  a  dozen  limes  during  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that  the  number  of  days  on  which  they  met  were  about  180,  to  which 
is  to  be  added  the  time  of  the  Tour,  during  which  they  met  Jaily  from  tlie  18th  August,  to 
ihe22d  November,  1773;  in  the  whole  about  276  days.  The  number  of  pages  in  the  late  edi- 
tions of  the  two  works  is  2523,  of  wivch,  1320  are  occupied  by  tiie  history  of  tliese  276  days ;  so 
that  liitle  less  than  an  hundredth  part  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life  occupies  above  mie  half  of  Mr.  Boswell's 
works.  Every  one  must  regret  that  his  personal  intercourse  with  his  great  friend  was  not  more 
frequent  or  more  continued  ;  but  the  editor  could  do  but  little  towards  rectifying  this  disproportion, 
except  by  the  insertion  of  thie  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Thrale. — Ed.  ° 

a  The  number  of  original  letters  in  this  ediiioa  is  about  100— the  number  of  those  collected  frem 
various  publications  (including  the  extracts  from  Mrs.  Piozzi's)  is  about  200. — ^Ed. 

3  These  J^editations  have  been  the  cause  of  much  ridicule  and  some  obloquy,  which  would  be 
not  wholly  undeserved  if  it  were  true,  as  Dr.  Strahan  thou^tlesaiy  gave  the  worid  to  suppose,  that 
they  were  arranged  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  delivered  to  Dr,  Strahan  for  the  express  jmrjMse  of  publi- 
ealion.  An  inspection  of  the  original  manuscripts  (now  property  and  fortunately  lodged  In  PembiY)ke 
College)  has  convinced  the  editor  (and,  as  he  is  glad  to  find,  every  body  else  who  has  examined 
them),  that  the  opinion  derived  from  Dr.  Strahan's  statement  echoed  by  Mr.  Boswdl,  is  wholly  un- 
founded. In  the  eonfuaion  of  a  mind  which  the  af>proaich  of  death  was  besinning  to  afl^ct,  and  in  the 
agitation  which  a  recent  attempt  to  spoliate  two  of  his  note  books  had  occamoned.  Dr.  Johnson  seems 
to  have  given  Dr.  Stndiao  a  confused  bundle  of  loose  pa|>er0— scrapo,  haif-Bheeta,  and  a  few  leaves 
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nothing  but  Diaries  of  the  author's  moral  and  religious  state  of  mind,  intermixed 
with  some  notices  of  his  bodily  health  and  of  the  interior  circumstances  of  his 
domestic  life.  Mr.  Boswell  had  ventured  to  quote  some  of  these :  the  present 
editions  contains  aU  that  appear  to  offer  any  thing  of  interest. 

The  editor  has  also  incorporated  in  this  work  a  small  volume,  published  in 
1802,  but  now  become  scarce,  containing  an  Account  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Early  Life, 
written  by  himself,  and  a  curious  correspondence  with  Miss  Boothby,  of  which 
Mr.  Boswell  had  given  one,  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  three  or  four  letters  ^ 

Mr.  Duppa  published  in  1806,  with  copious  explanatory  notes,  a  diary  which 
Johnson  had  kept  during  a  Tour  through  North  Wcdes,  made,  in  1775,  in  compa- 
ny with  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family.  Mr.  Boswell  had,  it  appears,  inquired  in 
vain  for  this  diary :  if  he  could  have  obtained  it,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  in- 
sorted  it,  as  he  did  the  similar  notes  of  the  Tour  in  France  in  the  succeeding 
year.  By  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Duppa,  the  editor  has  been  enabled  to  incorpo- 
rate  this  volume  with  the  present  edition. 

The  editor  will  now  recapitulate  the  pui>lications  which  will  be  found,  in  the 
whde  or  in  part,  in  the  volumes  of  the  present  edition. 

1.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Malone's  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  4  vols.  8vo. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  first  and  most  copious*  edition  of  Boswell's  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  1  vol.  8vo. 

8.  The  whole  (though  differently  arranged)  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  1  vol.  sm.  8vo. 

4.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  in  Wales,  with  notes,  by  R.  Duppa, 
Esq.»  1  vol.  12mo. 

5.  The  whole  of  an  Account  of  the  Early  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with  ?Us  Corres- 
pondenee  wUh  Miss  Boothby,  1  vol.  16mo. 

6.  A  great  portion  of  the  Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Johnson,  published  by  H«  L. 
Piozzi,  2  vols.  8vo. 

7.  Large  extracts  from  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,hy  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  1  vol.  8vo. 

8.  All,  that  had  not  been  already  anticipated  by  Mr.  Boswell  or  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
of  the  ^  Apophthgems,  Sentiments,  and  Opinions  of  Dr.  Johnson^"  published  by 
Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  his  edition  of  Johnson's  works. 

9.  Extracts  from  Sketches  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Thomas  Tyers,  Esq.,  a  pam- 
phlet, in  8vo. 

10.  Extracts  from  WxtpYiyh  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  from  Mr.  Nich- 
ols'  and  Mr.  Stevens'  contributions  to  the  GenUeman^s  and  London  Magazines, 
and  from  the  Lives  and  Memoirs  of  Cumberland,  Cradock,  Miss  Hawkins,  Lord 
Chartemont,  the  Wartons,  and  other  friends  and  acquaintances  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

11.  The  whole  of  a  Poetical  revieuf  of  the  Character  of  Dr.  Jolinson,  by  John 
Conrtenay,  Esq.,  in  4to. 

But  besides  these  printed  materials,  the  editor  has  been  favoured  with  many 
papers  connected  with  Dr.  Johnson,  his  life,  and  society,  hitherto  unpublished. 
Of  course,  his  first  inquiries  were  directed  towards  the  original  manuscript  of 
Mr.  Boswell's  Journal,  which  would  no  doubt  have  enabled  him  to  fill  up  all  the 
blanks  and  clear  away  much  of  the  obscurity  that  exist  in  the  printed  Lms.  It 
was  to  be  hoped  that  the  archives  of  Auchmleck,  which  Mr.  Boswell  frequently 
and  pompously  mentions,  would  contain  the  original  materials  of  these  works, 
which  be  himself,  as  well  as  the  world  at  large,  considered  as  his  best  claims  to 

stitched  together.  The  greater  part  of  these  papers  were  the  Prayers,  the  publication  of  which,  no 
doubt  (for  Dr,  Strahm  says  so).  Dr.  Johnson  sanctioned ;  but  mixed  with  them  were  those  Diaries 
to  which  it  is  prc^able  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  adrert,  and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  he 
never  could  have  intended  to  submit  to  any  human  eye  but  his  own.  Well  understood,  as  the  secret 
confesmons  of  his  own  contrite  conscience,  they  do  honour  to  Dr.  Johnson's  purity  and  piety ;  but 
very  difFerent  would  be  their  character,  if  it  appeared  that  he  had  ostentatiously  prepared  them  for 
the  press.  See  more  on  this  subject  in  the  notes,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  and  vol.  ii,  November  16,  1784. 
—Ed. 

1  This  correspondenoe  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  ii. — Eo. 

s  Mr.  Boswell,  in  his  subsequent  editions,  omitted  some  and  softened  down  other  passages,  which, 
the  reason  for  the  alterations  having  gone  by,  are  restored.— Ed, 
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*di8tifieli<»i.  And  the  editor  thought  that  h0  was  oaky  iulfilUag  the  duties  ol 
courtesy  In  requesting  from  Air.  BoswelFa  representative  any  information  which 
Jie  might  bo  disposed  to  afford  on  the  subject.  To  that  request  the  editor  has 
never  received  any  answer :  though  the  same  inquiry  was  afterwards,  on  his  be- 
half, repeated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  influence  might  have  been  expected 
to  have  produced  a  more  satisfactory  result  ^ 

But  the  editor  was  more  fortunate  in  other  quarters*  The  Reverend  Doctor 
Hall,  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  was  so  good  as  to  collate  the  printed  copy 
of  the  Prayers  and  Mediiatians  with  the  original  papers,  now  (most  appropriately) 
deposited  in  the  library  of  that  college,  and  some,  not  unimportant,  light  has 
been  thrown  on  that  publication  by  the  personal  inspection  of  the  papers  which 
he  permitted  the  editor  to  make. 

Doctor  Hall  has  also  elucidated  some  facts  and  corrected  some  mistatements 
in  Mr.  Boswell's  account  of  Johnson's  earlier  life,  by  an  ezaminaticMi  of  the 
college  records ;  and  he  has  found  some  of  Johnson's  college  exercises,  one  or 
two  specimens  of  which  have  been  selected  as  likely  to  interest  the  classical 
reader.  He  has  also  been  so  obliging  as  to  select  and  copy  several  letters 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  early  and  constant  friends,  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Thomas  Aston,  which,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Parker,  were  by 
her  son,  the  Reverend  S.  H.  Parker,  presented  to  Pembroke  College.  Tfaie 
papers  derived  from  this  source  are  marked  Pemb.  MSS.  Dr.  HalU  feeling  a 
fraternal  interest  in  the  most  illustrious  of  the  sons  of  Pembroke^  has  continued 
(as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  work),  to  favour  the  editor  with  his  valuable 
assistance. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Harwood,  the  historian  of  Lichfield,  procured  for  the  ed- 
iter,  through  the  favour  of  Mrs.  Pearson,  the  widow  of  the  legatee  of  Misa  Lucy 
Porter,  many  letters  addressed  to  this  lady  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  for  which,  it  seems, 
Mr.  BosweU  had  inquired  in  vain.  These  papers  are  marked  Pearson  MSS. 
Dr.  Harwood  supplied  also  some  other  papers,  and  much  information  colleeted 
,by  himself^. 

Lord  Rokeby,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
communicate  Dr.  Johnson's  loiters  to  that  lady. 

Mr*  Langton,  the  grandson  of  Mn  Bonnet  Laagton,  has  furnished  the  editor 
with  some  of  his  grandfather's  papers,  and  several  original  MSS.  of  Dr»  John, 
son's  Latin  poetry,  which  have  enabled  the  editor  to  explain  some  errors  and 
obscurities  in  the  published  copies  of  those  compo^tions. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Palmer,  the  grand-nephew  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  of  Miss 
Reynolds,  had  most  liberally  communicated  all  the  papers  of  that  lady,  contaiiv 
ing  a  number  of  letters  or  rather  notes  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  her,  which,  however 
trivial  in  themselves,  tend  to  corroborate  all  that  the  biographers  have  stated 
of  the  charity  and  kindness  Of  hid  private,  life.  Mr.  Palmer  has  also  contribated 
a  paper  of  more  importance — a  MS»  of  ab|Out  seventy  pages,  written  by  Min 
Reynolds,  and  entitled  RecdleoHons  6f  Dr*  JohnsonK  The  authenticity  and  geo- 
eral  accuracy  of  these  Recollections  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  editor  has  there- 
fore, admitted  extracts  from^  them  into  the  text ;  but  as  he  did  not  receive  the 
paper  till  a  great  portion  of  the  work  had  been  printed,  he  has  given  the  parts 
which  he  could  not  incorporate  with  the  text,  in  the  General  Appendix. 

I  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  James  Boawell  to  whom,  as  (he  grandson  of  Mr.  Bo«welI,  the  inquirioB 
were  addressed,  unfortunately  missed  one  another  in  mutual  calls ;  but  the  editor  has  heard  from 
another  quarter  that  the  origtnal  journals  do  not  exist  at  Aucbinleck :  perhaps  to  this  fact  the  silence 
of  Sir  James  Boswell  mav  be  attributed.  The  manuscript  of  the  Tour  was,  it  is  known,  ftiirlv 
transcribed,  and  so,  probably,  were  portions  of  the  Lifb  ;  but  it  appears  from  a  memorandum  book 
and  other  papers  in  Mr.  Anderdon's  possession,  that  Mr.  Bosweirs  materials  were  in  a  Tariety  of 
forms ;  and  it  is  feared  that  they  have  been  irretrievably  dispersed. — Ed. 

3  Dr.  BLarwood  has  also  favoured  the  editor  with  permission  to  engrave,  for  this  edition,  the  earli- 
est known  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson — a  miniature  worn  in  a  bracelet  by  his  wife,  which  Dr.  Harwood 
purchased  Irom  Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Johnaon's.servant  and  legatee. -t-Ed, 

8  A  less  perfect  copy  of  these  RecoUutions  was  also  communicated  by  Mr.  OwMkin,  who 
'married  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  nieces,  for  which  the  editor  begs  leave  to  offer  his  thanks.    Eft. 
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Mr.  Markland  has,  as  the  reader  will,  in  some  degree,  see  by  the  nates  te 
which  his  name  is  affixed,  contributed  a  great  deal  of  zealous  assistance  and 
valuable  information. 

He  also  communicated  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes,  copiously  anno* 
tated,  proprid  manu^  by  Mr.  Malone.  These  notes  have  been  of  use  in  ex* 
plaining  some  obscurities ;  they  guide  us  also  to  the  source  of  many  of  Mr. 
Boswell's  charges  against  Mrs.  Piozzi ;  and  have  had  an  effect  that  Mr.  Ma. 
lone  could  neither  have  expected  or  wiished— that  of  tending  rather  to  confirm 
than  to  impeach  that  lady's  veracity. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Anderdon  favoured  the  editor  with  the  inspection  of  a  portfolio 
bought  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  James  Boswell,  junior,  which  contained 
some  of  the  original  letters,  memoranda,  and  note  books,  which  had  been  used 
as  materials  for  the  Lifb.  Their  chief  value,  now,  is  to  show  that  as  far  as  we 
may  judge  from  this  specimen,  the  printed  book  is  a  faithful  transcript  from  the 
original  notes,  except  only  as  to  the  suppression  of  names.  Mr.  Anderdon's 
portfolio  also  contains  Johnson's  original  draft  of  the  Pro9pedu$  of  the  Diction* 
ary,  and  a  fair  copy  of  it  (written  by  an  amanuensis,  but  signed,  in  form^  by 
Johnson) ,  addressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  on  which  his  lordship  appears  to  have 
made  a  few  critical  notes  ^ . 

Macleodj  the  son  of  the.  young  gentleman  who,  in  1773,  received  Dr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Boswell  at  his  ancient  castle  of  Dunvegan,  has  communicated  a 
fragment  of  an  autobiography  of  his  father,  which,  on  account  as  well  of  the 
mention  of  that  visit  as  of  the  interest  which  the  publications  of  both  Johnson 
and  Boswell  excited  about  this  young  chieftain,  the  editor  has  preserved  in  the 
appendix  to  the  first  volume. 

Through  the  obliging  interposition  of  Mr.  Appleyard,  private  secretary  of 
Lord  Spencer,  Mrs.  Rose^  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Strahan,  has  favoured  the  editor 
with  copies  of  several  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  her  father,  one  or  two  only  of 
which  Mr.  Boswell  had  been  able  to  obtain. 

In  addition  to  these  contributions  of  manuscript  materials,  the  editor  has  to 
acknowledge  much  and  valuable  assistance  from  numerous  literary  and  distin* 
guished  friends. 

The  venerable  Lord  Stowel,  the  friend  and  executor  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  one 
of  the  first  persons  who  suggested  this  work  to  the  editor :  he  was  pleased  to 
take  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  kindly  endeavoured  to  explain  the  obscurities 
which  were  stated  to  him ;  but  he  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  appli- 
cation  had  in  some  instances  come  rather  too  late,  and  regretted  that  an  edition 
on  this  principle  had  not  been  undertaken  when  full  light  might  have  been  oIk 
tained.  His  lordship  was  also  so  kind  as  to  dictate,  in  his  own  happy  and  pe- 
culiar style,  some  notes  of  his  recollections  of  Dr.  Johnson.  These,  by  a  very 
unusual  accident  *,  were  lost,  and  his  lordship's  great  age  and  increasing  in- 
firmity  have  deterred  the  editor  from  again  troubling  him  on  the  subject.  A  few 
points,  however,  in  which  the  editor  could  trust  to  his  recollection,  will  be  found 
in  the  notes. 

To  his  revered  friend,  Dr.  Elrington,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns,  the  editor  begs 
leave  to  offer  his  best  thanks  for  much  valuable  advice  and  assistance,  and  for 

1  This  attention  on  the  part  of  Lord  Chesterfield  tenders  still  more  puzzling  Johnson's  conduct  to- 
wards his  lordship  (see  vol.  L  p.  110,  et  seo,)^  and  shows  that  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  Doctor  Tajlor  (▼.  L  pi  74)  that  the  manuscript  had  reached  Lord  Chesterfleld 
acddeDtally,  and  without  Dr.  Johnson's  knowledge  or  consent — ^Ed. 

»  They  wore  trensmitted  by  post,  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Soottin  Edinburgh  for  his  perusal ;  after 
a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  Sir  Walter  was  written  to  to  return  them— he  had  never  had  them.  It 
then  appeared  that  the  post  office  bag  which  contained  this  packet  and  several  others  had  been  lost, 
and  it  has  never  been  heard  of.  Some  of  the  editor's  friends  have  reproached  him  with  want  of  dua 
cautbn  in  having  trusted  this  packet  to  the  post,  but  he  thinks  unjustly.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  indi- 
vidual now  alive  who  has  despatched  and  received  so  great  a  number  of  letters  as  the  editor,  and 
ho  can  scarcely  recollect  an  instance  of  a  similar  loss,— Ks. 
B 
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a  coBtinuaiiee  of  that  friendly  interest  witii  which  his  lordship  has  lor  many 
years^  and  in  more  important  ooncemsy  honoured  him. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  personal  kindness  to  the  editor  and  indefatigable 
good*natore  to  ev^  body  are  surpassed  only  by  his  genius,  found  time  from 
bis  higher  occupations  to  annotate  a  considerable  portion  of  this  work — the 
Tour  to  the  Ifefrruief^-and  has  continued  his  aid  to  the  yery  conclusion. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  acquaintance  with  lite- 
rary men  and  literary  history  is  so  extensive,  and  who,  although  not  of  the 
Johnsonian  circle,  became  early  in  life  acquainted  with  most  of  the  survivors  of 
that  society,  not  only  approved  and  encouraged  the  editor's  design,  but  has,  as 
the  reader  will  see,  been  good  enough  to  contribute  to  its  execution.  It  were 
to  be  wished,  that  he  himrotf  could  have  been  induced  to  undertake  the  work — 
too  humble  indeed  for  his  powers,  but  which  ho  is,  of  all  men  now  living,  per^ 
haps,  the  fittest  to  execute. 

Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  tho  ingenious  and  learned  editor  of  the  last  London 
edition,  has,  with  great  candour  and  liberality,  given  the  present  editor  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power — regretting  and  wondering,  like  Lord  Stowel  and  Sir 
James  Mackintoehy  that  so.  much  should  be  forgotten  of  what,  at  no  remote  pe- 
riod, every  body  must  have  known. 

To  Mr.  Disraeli's  love  and  knowledge  of  literary  Jiistory,  and  to  his  friendly 
assistance,  the  editor  is  very  much  indebted ;  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  Bri- 
tish  Museum,  for  the  readiness  he  has  on  this  and  all  other  occasions  shown  to 
afford  the  editor  every  information  in  his  power. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  has  taken  an  encouraging  interest  in  the  work, 
and  has  improved  it  by  some  valuable  observations;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Bexley,  and  Lord  St.  Helens,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  early  friend  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  answer 
some  inquires  with  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  trouble  them. 

How  the  editor  may  have  arran^  all  these  materials,  and  availed  himself 
of  so  much  assistance,  it  is  not  for  bun  to  decide.  Situated  as  he  was  when  he 
began  and  until  he  had  nearly  completed  this  work,  he  could  not  have  ventured 
to  undertake  a  more  serious  task ;  and  he  fears  that  even  this  desultory  and 
gossiping  kind  of  employment  will  be  Found  to  have  suffered  from  the  weightier 
occupations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  as  well  as  from  his  own  deficiencies. 

If  unfortunately  he  shall  be  found  to  have  failed  in  his  attempt  to  improve  the 
original  work,  he  will  still  have  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  there  is  no  great 
harm  done.  For,  as  he  has  retrenched  nothing  from  the  best  editions  of  the 
Life  and  the  Tovb,  and  has  contrived  to  compress  all  his  addiiions  within  tho 
same  number  of  volumes,  he  trusts  that  the  purchasers  of  this  edition  can  have 
BO  reasonable  cause  to  complain.  The  additions  are  carefiilly  discriminated ' , 
and  hardly  a  syllable  s  of  Mr.  Boswell's  text  or  of  the  notes  in  Mr.  Malone'a 
editions  have  been  omitted.  So  that  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  that  all  the 
present  editor  has  contribuled  may,  if  the  reader  so  pleases,  be  rejected  as  sur^ 
pbuage. 

Of  the  value  of  the  nateo  with  which  his  friends  have  favoured  him,  the  editor 
can  have  no  doubt ;  of  his  own,  he  will  only  say,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to 
make  them  at  once  concise  and  explanatory.  He  hopes  he  has  cleared  up  some 
obscurities,  supplied  some  deficiencies,  and,  in  many  cases,  saved  the  reader 
the  trouble  of  referring  to  dictionaries  and  magazines  for  notices  of  the  various 
persons  and  facts  which  are  incidentally  mentioned  a , 

1  By  beiag  inserted  between  brackets,  thus  [  ].  In  a  few  instances,  one  or  other  of  these  marks 
hM  been  by  an  error  of  the  press  omittod,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  conteaU  will  always  enable  the 
reader  to  rectify  the  mistake.— Ed. 

s  In  two  or  three  pieces  an  indelicate  expression  has  been  omitted ;  and,  in  half  a  dosen  instances 
(always,  however,  stated  in  the  notes),  the  insertion  of  new  matter  has  occasioned  the  omission  or 
alteration  of  a  few  words  in  the  text— Eo. 

•  As  some  proof  of  diligence,  the  editor  may  be  allowed  to  sUte  that  the  Variorum  notes  to  tfae 
former  e<fition  were  fewer  than  1100,  while  the  number  of  his  additional  nolos  is  nearly  2500.*-£p. 
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In  some  cases  he  has  candidly  confessed,  and  in  many  more  he  fears  he  will 
have  shown,  his  own  ignorance ;  hut  he  can  say,  that  when  he  has  so  (ailed,  tt 
has  not  been  for  want  of  diligent  inquiry  after  the  desired  information. 

He  has  not  considered  it  any  part  of  his  duty  to  defend  or  to  controvert  the 
statements  or  opinions  recorded  in  the  text ;  but  in  a  few  instances,  in  which 
mther  a  matter  oi  fact  has  been  evidently  mistated,  or  an  important  j^rtnctpfe 
has  been  heedlessly  invaded  or  too  lightly  treated,  be  has  ventured  a  few  worda 
Iswards  correcting  tUh  error. 

The  desultory  nature  of  the  work  itself,  the  repetitions  in  some  instances  and 
the  contradictions  in  others,  are  perplexing  to  those  who  may  seek  for  Dr. 
Johnson's  final  opinion  on  any  given  subject.  This  difficulty  the  editor  could 
not  hope,  and  has,  therefore,  not  attempted,  to  remove ;  it  is  inevitable  in  the 
transcript  of  table-talk,  so  various,  so  loose,  and  so  extensive ;  but  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  alleviate  it  by  occasional  references  to  the  different  places  where 
the  same  subject  is  discussed,  and  by  a  copious,  and  he  trusts,  satisfactory  index. 

With  respect  to  the  spirit  towards  Dr.  Johnson  himself  by  which  the  editor  is 
actuated,  he  begs  leave  to  say  that  he  feels  and  has  always  felt  a  great,  but,  he 
hopes,  not  a  blind  admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson.  For  his  writings  he  feels  that 
admimtion  undivided  and  uninterrupted.  In  his  personal  conduct  and  conver- 
sation  there  may  be  occasionally  something  to  regret  and  (though  rarely)  som^ 
thmg  to  disapprove,  but  less,  perhaps,  than  there  would  be  in  those  of  any  other 
man,  whose  words,  actions,  and  even  thoughts  should  be  exposed  to  public  ob« 
wrvation  so  nakedly  as,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances,  Dr.  Jolui* 
son's  have  been. 

Having  no  domestic  ties  or  duties,  the  latter  portion  of  his  Kfe  was,  as  Mrs. 
Piozzi  observes,  nothing  but  conoersaHon^  and  that  conversation  was  watched 
and  recorded  from  night  to  night  and  from  hour  to  hour  with  zealous  attention 
and  unceasing  diligence.  No  man,  the  most  staid  or  the  most  guarded,  is  al- 
ways  the  same  in  health,  in  spirits,  in  opinions.'  Human  life  is  a  series  of  ia» 
consLstencies ;  and  when  Johnson's  early  misfortunes,  his  protracted  poverty, 
his  stroi^  passions,  his  violent  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  his  mental  infirmities 
are  considered,  it  is  only  wonderful  that  a  portrait  so  laboriously  minute  and  so 
painfully  faithful  does  not  exhibit  more  of  blemish,  incongruity,  and  error. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  indeed  a  most  curious  chapter  in  the  history  ofwum; 
ier  certainly  there  is  no  instance  of  the  life  of  any  other  human  being  having 
been  exhibited  in  so  much  detail,  or  with  so  much  fidelity.  There  are,  per« 
haps,  not  many  men  who  have  practised  so  much  self-examination  as  to  know 
themsdoes  as  well  as  every  reader  knows  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  must  recollect  that  it  is  not  his  uMe-tdUc  or  his  literary  conversations  on- 
ly  that  have  been  published :  all  his  most  private  and  moat  trifling  correspond 
dence — all  his  most  common  as  well  as  his  most  confidential  intercourses — all  his 
most  secret  communion  with  his  own  conscience — and  even  the  solemn  and  con- 
trite exercises  of  his  piety,  have  been  divulged  and  exhibited  to  the  <<  garish 
eye  "  of  the  worid  without  reserve— I  had  almost  said,  without  delicacy.  loung, 
with  gloomy  candour,  has  said 

**  Haavea*a  Sovereign  eaves  all  beings  but  himself 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart." 

What  a  man  must  Johnson  have  been,  whose  heart,  having  been  laid  more  bare 
tiian  that  of  any  other  mortal  ever  was,  has  passed  almost  vnblemished  through 
so  terrible  an  ordeal ! 

.  The  editor  confesses,  that  if  he  coukl  have  had  any  voice  as  to  the  original 
paUications,  he  probably  might  have  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  incurred  by 
lbs.  Piozzi,  Mr.  Boswell,  and,  above  all.  Dr.  Strahan — even  though  they  af^ 
pear  to  have  had  (at  least,  in  some  degree)  Dr.  Johnson's  own  sanction  for  the 
disclosures  they  have  made.  But  such  disclosures  having  been  made,  it  has 
appeared  to  the  editor  interesting  and  even  important  to  concentrate  into  one 
full  and  perfect  view  every  thing  that  can  serre  to^  complete  a  history- 
traordinary— so  tuiigwe. 
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But  while  we  contemplate  with  such  interest  this  admirable  and  perfect  jpof. 
traUf  let  us  not  forget  the  painter  :  pupils  and  imitators  have  added  draperies  and 
back  grounds,  but  the  head  ^bA  figure  are  by  Mr.  Boswell ! 

Mr.  Burke  told  Sir  James  Mackintosh  that  he  thought  Johnson  showed  more 
powers  of  mind  in  company  than  in  his  writings ;  and  on  another  occasion  said, 
that  he  thought  Johnson  appeared  greater  in  Mr.  Boswell's  volumes  than  even 
in  his  own. 

It  was  a  strange  and  fortunate  concurrence,  that  onvso  prone  to  talk  and 
who  talked  so  wdl,  should  be  brought  into  such  close  contact  and  confidence 
with  one  so  zealous  and  so  able  to  record.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary powers,  but  Mr.  Boswell  had  qualities,  in  their  own  way,  almost  as  rare. 
He  united  lively  manners  with  indefatigable  diligence,  and  the  volatile  curiosi- 
ty  of  a  nuoi  abotU  town  with  the  drudging  patience  of  a  chronicler^  With  a  very 
good  opinion  of  himself,  he  was  quick  in  discerning,  and  frank  in  applauding, 
the  excellencies  of  others.  Though  proud  of  his  own  name  and  lineage,  and 
ambitious  of  the  countenance  of  the  great,  he  was  yet  so  cordial  an  admirer  of 
tneritf  wherever  found,  that  much  public  ridicule,  and  something  like  contempt, 
were  excited  by  the  modest  assurance  with  which  he  pressed  his  acquaintance  on 
all  the  notorieHes  of  his  time,  andj  by  the  ostentatious  (but,  in  the  main,  lauda- 
ble) assiduity  with  which  he  attended  the  exile  Paoli  and  the  low-born  Johnson  ! 
These  were  amiable,  and,  for  us,  fortunate  inconsistencies.  His  contempora- 
ries indeed,  not  without  some  colour  of  reason,  occasionally  complained  of  him 
as  vain,  inquisitive,  troublesome,  and  giddy ;  but  his  vanity  was  inoffensive — 
his  curiosity  was  commonly  directed  towards  laudable  objects — when  he  med- 
dled, he  did  so,  generally,  from  good-natured  motives — and  his  giddiness  was 
only  an  exuberant  gaiety,  which  never  failed  in  the  respect  and  reverence  due 
to  literature,  morals,  and  religion:  and  posterity  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
taste,  temper,  and  talents  with  which  he  selected,  enjoyed,  and  described  that 
polished  and  intellectual  society  which  still  lives  in  his  work,  and  without  his 
work  had  perished ! 

"  Vixere  fortes  ante  Affamemnona 
Multi :  Bed  onmes  iUacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longA 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  aacro.*' 

Such  imperfect  though  interesting  sketches  as  Ben  Jonson's  visit  to  Drummond, 
Selden's  Table  Talk,  Swift's  Journal,  and  Spence's  Anecdotes,  only  tantalise 
our  curiosity  and  excite  our  regret  that  there  was  no  Boswell  to  preserve  the 
conversation  and  illustrate  the  life  and  times  of  Addison,  of  Swift  himself,  of 
Milton,  and,  above  all,  of  Shakspeare !  We  can  hardly  refrain  from  indulging 
ourselves  with  the  imagination  of  works  so  instructive  and  delightful ;  but  that 
were  idle,  ejccept  *as  it  may  tend  to  increase  our  obligation  to  the  faithful  and 
fortunate  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Boswell's  birth  and  education  familiarized  him  with  the  highest  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  his  good.nature  and  conviviality  with  the  lowest.  He  describes 
society  of  all  classes  with  the  happiest  discrimination.  Even  his  foibles  assisted 
his  curiosity ;  he  was  sometimes  laughed  at,  but  always  well  received ;  iie  ex- 
cited no  envy,  he  imposed  no  restraint.  It  was  well  known  that  he  made  notes 
of  every  conversation,  yet  no  timidity  was  alarmed,  no  delicacy  demurred ;  and 
we  are  perhaps  indebted  to  the  lighter  parts  of  his  character  for  the  patient  in- 
dulgence with  which  every  body  submitted  to  sit  for  their  pictures. 

Nor  were  his  talents  inconsiderable.  He  had  looked  a  good  deal  into  books, 
and  more  into  the  world.  The  narrative  portion  of  his  works  is  written  with 
good  sense,  in  an  easy  and  perspicuous  style;  and  without  (which  seems  odd 
enough)  any  palpable  imitation  of  Johnson.  But  in  recording  conversations  he 
is  unrivalled :  that  he  was  eminently  accurate  in  substance,  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  all  his  contemporaries ;  but  be  is  also  in  a  high  degree  characteristic 
.•—dramatic*    The  inci<tontal.  observations  with  which  he  explains  or  enlivens 
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the  dialogue,  are  terse,  appropriate,  and  picturesque— we  not  merely  hear  his 
company,  toe  see  them! 

Yet  his  faSher  was,  we  are  told,  by  no  means  satisfied  ^  with  the  life  he  led, 
nor  his  eldest  ton  with  the  kind  of  reputation  he  attained  ;  neither  liked  to  hear 
of  his  connexion  even  with  Paoli  or  Johnson ;  and  both  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  a  domestic  life  of  sober  respectability. 

The  public,  however,  the  dispenser  of  fame,  has  judged  differently,  and  consi- 
ders  the  biographer  of  Johnson  as  the  most  eminent  branch  of  the  family  pedi- 
gree. With  less  activity,  less  indiscretion,  less  curiosity,  less  enthusiasm,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  what  the  old  lord  would,  no  doubt,  have  thought 
more  respectable ;  and  have  been  pictured  on  the  walls  of  Auchinleck  (the  very 
name  of  which  we  never  should  have  heard)  by  some  stiff  provincial  painter  in 
a  lawyer's  wig  or  a  squire's  hunting  cap ;  but  his  portrait,  by  Reynolds  ^  would 
not  have  been  ten  times  engraved ;  his  name  could  never  have  become — as  it  is 
likely  to  be— as  far  spread  and  as  lasting  as  the  English  language ;  and  <<  the 
world  has  wanted  "  a  work  to  which  it  refers  as  a  manual  of  amusement,  a  repo- 
sitory  of  wit,  wisdom,  and  morals,  and  a  lively  and  faithful  history  of  the  m^in. 
ners  and  literature  of  England,  during  a  period  hardly  second  in  brilliancy,  and 
superior  in  importance,  even  to  the  Augustan  age  of  Anne. 

l9t  May,  1831.  J.  W.  C. 

1  See  Tol.  L  p.  45S,  lu  This  feeling  is  less  surprising  in  old  Lord  Auchinleck  Uian  in  Sir  Al^- 
ander,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  the  world,  clever,  literary,  and  social.-— Ed. 

s  The  following  letter  (in  the  J2«yfioUf  papers)  from  Mr.  Boswell  to  Sir  Joshua,  on  the  subject  of 
this  portrait,  ought  not  to  be  lost 

**  London,  7th  June,  1785. 

**  Mt  dbae  hr,— The  debts  which  I  contracted  in  my  father's  lifetime  will  not  he  cleared  off  by 
me  for  some  years.  I  therefore  think  it  unconscientious  to  indul^  myself  in  any  expensive  article 
of  elegant  luxury.  But  in  the  mean  time  you  may  die,  or  I  may  die ;  and  I  should  regret  very  much 
that  Chere  should  not  be  at  Auchinleck  my  portrait  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  whom  I 
have  the  felicity  of  living  in  social  intercourse. 

**  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  you.  I  am  for  certain  to  be  called  to  the  English  bar  next  Febru- 
ary.' Will  you  now  do  my  picture,  and  the  price  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  first  fees  which  I  receive 
«fl  a  barrister  in  Westminster  Hall.  Orif  that  fund  should  fiul,  it  shall  be  paid  at  any  rate  in  five 
years  hence,  by  myself  or  my  representatives. 

**  If  you  are  pleased  to  approve  of  this  proposal,  your  slsnifying  your  concurrence  underneath, 
upon  two  duplicates,  one  of  which  shall  be  kept  by  each  of  us,  wiiibe  a  sufiicient  voucher  of  the 
obligation.  I  ever  am,  with  very  sincere  regud,  my  dear  sir,  your  faithful  and  affectionate  humble 
Mrvaa  Jambs  Boswblu*^ 

^ ImgruU tht  tko^e  condtfioni. 

"<  London,  lOth  Sept.  1785." 

An  engraving  from  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  is  prefixed  to  one  of  these  volumes :  but  the  editor  has 
been  favoured  by  Mrs.  Denham  with  a  pencil  sketch  of  Mr.  Boswell  in  later  life,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  which,  although  bordering  on  caricature,  is  so  evidently  characteristic,  and  Tas  the  editor 
is  assored)  so  identically  like,  that  he  has  had  it  corned,  and  thinks  it  will  be  accepUble  as  a  lively 
illnstnUion  of  both  the  mind  and  manners  of  Mr.  Boswell— 4>usy  self-imp<Mrtanoe  and  dogmatical 
good-nature  were  nerer  more  strongly  expressed.— Eo. 
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^  Afler  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith  ^' 

Shaksfeare,  Henry  VIIL 

I  See  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  dated  Ostick  in  Skie,  September  30,  1773 :  "  Bos  well 
writes  a  regular  Journal  of  our  travels,  which  I  think  contains  as  much  of  what  I  say  and  do^  as  of 
all  other  occurrences  together :  *for  sxtch  a  faithful  chronicler  is  Griffith.*  "— Boswblu 
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TO    SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 


Mt  DEiLR  SIR,— Every  liberal  motive  that 
can  actuate  an  authour  in  the  dedication 
of  bis  labours  concurs  in  directing  me  to 
you,  as  the  person  to  whom  the  following 
work  should  be  inscribed. 

If  there  be  a  pleasure  in  celebrating  the  dis- 
tinguished merit  of  a  contem])orary,  mixed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  vanity,  not  alto- 
8[ether  inexcusable,  in  appearing  Ailly  sen- 
sible of  it,  where  can  I  nnd  one,  in  compli- 
menting whom  1  can  with  0U>re  general  ap- 
probation gratify  those  feelings?  Your  ex- 
ceJlenee  not  onlv  in  the  art  over  which  you 
have  long  presided  with  unrivalled  fame,  but 
also  in  philosophy  and  elegant  literature,  is 
well  known  to  the  present,  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  admiraiion  of  future  ages.  Your 
equal  and  placid  temper,  your  variety  of 
conversatioa,  ^our  true  politeness,  by  which 
you  are  so  amiable  in  private  society,  and 
that  enlarged  hospitahty  which  has  long 
made  your  house  a  common  centre  of  union 
for  the  g[reat,  the  accomplished,  the  learned, 
and  the  ingenious;  all  these  qualities  I  can, 
in  p^ect  confidence  of  not  being  accused  of 
flattery,  ascribe  ti>  you. 

If  a  man  may  indulge  an  honest  pride,  in 
havinff  it  known  to  the  world  that  he  has 
bc«n  thought  worthy  of  particular  attention 
by  a  person  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  whose  company  has  been 
tmiversally  courted,  I  am  justined  in  availing 
myself  of  the  usual  priviL^e  of  a  dedication, 
wnen  I  mention  that  there  has  been  a  long 
and  uninterrupted  friendshlo  between  us. 

If  gratitude  should  be  acknowledged  for 
favours  recebed,  I  have  this  opportunity, 
my  dear  sir,  most  sincerely  to  thank  you 
for  the  many  happy  hours  which  I  owe  to 
your  kindness, — ^for  the  cordiality  with 
which  you  have  at  all  times  been  pleased  io 
welcome  me,— for  the  number  or  valuable 
acquaintances  to  whom  you  have  introduced 
me,— for  the  nodes  eamtque  Deitm^  which 
I  have  enjoyed  under  jonr  roof. 

If  a  work  should  be  inscribed  to  one  who 
IS  master  of  the  subject  of  it,  and  whose  ap- 
probation, therefore,  must  ensure  it  oredit 
and  success,  the  Lile  of  Dr.  Johnson  ia, 
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with  the  greatest  propriety,  dedicated  to 
Sir  Joshua  Rejrnolds,  who  was  Uie  intimate 
and  beloved  friend  of  that  great  man;  the 
friend  whom  he  declared  to  be  *^  the  most 
invulnerable  man  he  knew;  whom,  if  he 
shoukl  quarrel  with  him,  he  should  find  the 
most  difficulty  how  to  abuse."  You,  my 
dear  sir,  studied  him,  and  knew  him  weU; 
you  venerated  and  admired  him.  Yet  lu- 
minous as  he  was  upon  the  whole,  you  per- 
ceived all  the  shades  which  mingled  in  the 
grand  composition,  all  the  little  peculiarities 
and  slight  hlemishes  which  marxed  the  lite- 
rary Colossus.  Your  very  warm  commen- 
dation of  the  specimen  which  I  gave  in  my 
"  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  of 
my  being  able  to  preserve  his  conversation 
in  an  authentick  and  lively  manner,  which 
opinion  the  publick  has  confirmed,  was  tha 
best  encouragement  for  me  to  persevere  in 
my  purpose  of  producing  the  whole  of  my 
stores. 

In  one  reapect,  this  work  will  in  some 
passages  be  auTerent  from  the  former.  In 
my  <<Tour,"  I  wss  almost  unboundedly 
open  in  my  communications;  and  from  my 
eagerness  to  display  the  wonderful  fertility 
and  readiness  of  Johnson's  wit,  freely 
showed  to  the  world  its  dexterity,  even 
when  I  was  myself  the  object  of  it.  I 
trusted  that  I  should  be  liberally  understood, 
as  knowing  very  well  what  I  was  abou(, 
and  by  no  means  as  simply  unconscious  of 
the  pointed  efiects  of  the  satire.  I  own, 
indeed,  that  I  was  arrogant  enouffh  to  sup- 
pose that  the  tenour  of  the  rest  of  the  bodt 
woukL  sufficiently  guard  me  against  such  a 
strange  inmutation.  But  it  seems  I  jud;^ 
too  well  of  the  world;  for,  though  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it,  I  have  been  ui^oubtedly 
informed,  that  many  persons,  especially  ia 
distant  quarters^  not  penetrating  enough 
into  Johnson's  character,  so  as  to  under* 
stand  his  mode  of  treating  his  friends,  have 
arraigned  my  judgment,  instead  of  seeins 
that  I  was  sensible  of  all  that  they  com 
observe. 

It  is  related  of  the  great  Dr.  Chirke,  that 
when  in  one  of  his  leisure  houn  he  was  un- 
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bending  himself  with  a  few  friends  in  the  most 
playful  and  frolicksome  manner,  he  observed 
beau  Nash  approaching;  upon  which  he 
suddenly  stopped.  "  A^  boys,"  said  he, 
"let  us  be  grave— here  comes  a  fool." 
The  world,  my  friend,  I  have  found  to  be 
a  f  reat  fool  as  to  that  particular  on  which 
it  has  become  necessary  to  speak  very  plain- 
*  ly .    I  have  therefore  in  this  work  been  more 
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reserved;  and  though  I  tell  nothing  but  the 
truth,  I  have  still  kept  in  my  mind  that  the 
whole  truth  is  not  always  to  be  exposed. 
This,  however,  I  have  managed  so  as  to 
occasion  no  diminution  of  the  pleasure  which 
my  book  should  afford,  though  malignity 
may  sometimes  be  disappointed  of  its  grati- 
fications. I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  much 
obliged  friend  and  faithful  humble  servanty 
JAMES  BOSWELL. 


MR.  BOSWELL'S  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


I  AT  last  deliver  to  the  world  a  work 
which  I  have  long  promised,  and  of  which, 
I  am  aft-aid,  too  high  expectations  have  been 
raised.  The  delay  6f  its  publication  must 
be  imputed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the 
extraordinary  zeal  which  has  been  shown 
by  distinguished  persons  in  all  quarters  to 
supply  me  with  additional  information  con- 
cerning its  illustrious  subject;  resembling 
in  this  the  grateful  tribes  or  ancient  nations, 
of  which  every  individual  was  eager  to 
throw  a  stone  upon  the  ^rave  of  a  departed 
hero,  and  thus  to  share  in  the  pious  office 
of  erecting  an  honourable  monument  to  his 
memory. 

The  labour  and  anxious  attention  with 
which  I  have  collected  and  arranged  the 
materials  of  which  these  volumes  are  com- 
posed, will  hardly  be  conceived  by  those 
who  read  them  with  careless  facilitv.  The 
stretch  of  mind  and  prompt  assiduity  by 
which  so  maiw"  conversations  were  pre- 
served, I  myself,  at  some  distance  of  time, 
contemplate  with  wonder;  and  I  must  be 
allowed  to  suggest,  that  the  nature  of  the 
work,  in  other  respects,  as  it  consists  of  in- 
numerable detached  particulars,  all  which, 
even  the  most  minute,  I  have  spared  no 
pains  to  ascertain  with  a  scrupulous  au- 
thenticity, has  occasioned  a  degree  of  trou- 
ble far  beyond  that  of  any  other  species  of 
composition.  Were  I  to  detail  the  books 
which  I  have  consulted,  and  the  inquiries 
which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  by 
various  channels,  I  should  probably  \je 
thought  ridiculously  ostentatious.  Let  me 
only  observe,  as  a  specimen  of  my  trouble, 
that  I  have  sometimes  been  obligfed  to  run 
half  over  London,  in  order  to  fix  a  date  cor- 
rectly: which,  when  I  had  accomplished,  I 
well  knew  would  obtain  me  no  praise, 
though  a  failure  would  have  been  to  my  dis- 
credit. And  afler  all,  perhaps,  hard  as  it 
may  be,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  omissions 
or  mistakes  be  pointed  out  with  invidious 


severity.  I  have  also  been  extremely  care- 
ful as  to  the  exactness  of  my  quotations; 
holding  that  there  is  a  respect  due  to  the 
publickj  which  should  oblige  every  authour 
to  attend  to  this,  and  never  to  presume  to 
introduce  them  with,  "  I  think  I  nave  read," 
or  "  If  I  remember  right,"  when  the  origi- 
nals may  be  examined. 

I  beg  leave  to  express  my  warmest  thanks 
to  those  who  have  been  pleased  to  favour 
me  with  communications  and  advice  in 
the  conduct  of  my  work.  But  I  cannot 
sufficiently  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Malone,  who  was  so  good  aa 
to  allow  me  to  read  to  him  almost  the  whole 
of  my  manuscript,  and  made  such  remarks 
as  were  greatly  ibr  the  advantage  of  the 
work;  though  it  is  but  fkir  to  him  to  men* 
tion,  that  upon  many  occasions  I  differedf 
from  him,  and  followed  my  own  judgment. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  1  was  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  his  revision,  when  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  book  had  passed  through 
the  press;  but  after  having  completed  his 
very  laborious  and  admirable  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  for  which  he  generously  would 
accept  of  no  other  reward  but  ^at  fame 
which  he  has  so  deservedly  obtained,  he 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  a  lonff-wished-for 
visit  to  his  relations  in  Ireland;  mm  whence 
his  safe  return  finibus  Atieii  is  desired  by 
his  friends  here,  with  all  the  classical  ar- 
dour of  Sit  te  Diva  potens  Cyjtri;  for  them 
is  no  man  in  whom  more  elegant  and  wor 
thy  qualities  are  united;  and  whose  society, 
therefore,  is  more  valued  by  those  who  know 
him. 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  think,  that  while  I 
was  carrying  on  this  work,  several  of  those 
to  whom  it  would  have  been  most  interest 
ine  have  died.  Such  melancholy  disap 
pcnntments  we  know  to  be  incident  to  hu 
manity;  but  we  do  not  feel  them  the  less 
Let  me  particularly  lament  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Warton  and  the  Reverend  Dr. 
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Adams.  Mr.  Warton,  amidst  his  varietj 
of  genius  and  learning,  was  an  excellent 
btcffrapher.  His  contributions  to  my  col- 
lection are  highly  estimable;  and  as  he  had 
a  true  relish  of  my  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides," 
I  trust  I  should  now  have  been  gratified 
with  a  larger  share  of  liis  kind  approbation. 
Dr.  Adams,  eminent  as  the  head  of  a  col- 
lege, as  A  writer,  and  as  a  most  amiable 
man,  had  known  Johnson  from  his  early 
vears,  and  was  his  friend  through  life. 
What  reason  I  had  to  hope  for  the  counte- 
nance of  that  venerable  gentleman  to  this 
work  will  appear  frc^m  what  he  wrote  to  me 
npon  a  former  occasion  from  Oxibrd,  No- 
vember 17, 1785: — ^"Dear  sir,  I  hazard  this 
letter,  not  knowing  where  it  will  find  you, 
to  thank  you  for  your  very  agreeable  'Tour,' 
which  I  ibund  here  on  my  return  from  the 
country,  and  in  which  you  have  depicted 
our  friend  so  perfectly  to  my  fancy,  in  every 
attitude,  eve^  scene  and  situation,  that  I 
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have  thought  myself  in  the  company  and 
of  the  party  ahnost  throughout  It  has 
given  very  general  satisfaction:  and  those 
who  have  found  most  fault  witn  a  passage 
here  and  there,  have  agreed  that  they  could 
not  help  jg^oing  tlirough,  and  being  enter* 
tained  with  the  whole.  I  wish,  indeed, 
some  few  gross  expressions  had  been  soft- 
ened, and  a  fbw  of  our  hero's  fbibles  had 
been  a  little  more  shaded;  but  it  is  useful  to 
see  the  weaknesses  incident  to  great  minds; 
and  you  have  ^ven  us  Dr.  Johnson's  au- 
thority that  in  history  all  ought  to  be  told." 
Such  a  sanction  to  my  faculty  of  giving 
a  just  representation  of  Ur.  Johnson  I  could 
not  conceal.  Nor  will  J  suppress  mv  8a1>- 
isfaction  in  the  consciousness,  that  W  re- 
cording 80  considerable  a  portion  of*^  the 
wisdom  and  wit  of  ''the  brigntest  ornament 
of  the  eighteenth  century  i,"  I  have  largely 
provided  for  the  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment of  mankind. 

J.  BOSWELL. 


TO  THE  SEGOND  EDITION. 


That  I  was  anxious  for  the  success  of  a 
work  which  had  employed  much  of  my  time 
and  labour,  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal;  but 
whatever  doubts  I  at  any  time  entertained, 
have  been  entirely  removed  by  the  very  fa- 
vourable reception  with  which  it  has  been 
honoured.  That  reception  has  excited  my 
best  exertions  to  render  my  book  more 
perfect:  and  in  this  endeavour  I  have  had 
the  assistance  not  only  of  some  of  my  par- 
ticular friends,  but  of  many  other  learned 
and  ingenious  men,  by  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  rectify  some  mistakes,  and  to  en- 
rich the  work  with  many  valuable  additions. 
These  I  have  ordered  to  be  printed  separ 
lately  in  quarto,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  say  that  the  typography  of  both 
editions  does  honour  to  me  press  of  Mr. 
Henry  Baldwin,  now  Master  of  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Stationers,  whom  I 
have  long  known  as  a  worthy  man  and  an 
obliging  friend. 

In  the  strans^ely  mixed  scenes  of  human 
existence,  our  teehngs  are  oflen  at  once  pleas- 
ing and  painful.  Of  this  truth,  the  pro^rress 
cf  the  present  work  furnishes  a  striking 
instance.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me 
that  my  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to 
whom  it  IS  inscribed,  lived  to  peruse  it,  and 
to  give  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  fidel- 
ity; but  before  a  second  edition,  which  he 
contribnted  to  improve,  could  be  finished, 
the  world  has  been  deprived  of  that  most 
▼atuable  man;  a  loss  of  which  the  re^t 
will  be  deep  and  lasting,  and  extensive, 
proportionate  to  the  felicfty  which  he  dif- 
niaed  through  a  wide  circle  of  admirers  and 
Inends. 


In  reflecting  that  the  illustrious  subject 
of  this  work,  by  being  more  extensively  and 
intimately  known,  however  elevated  before, 
has  risen  in  the  veneration  and  love  of  man- 
kind, I  feel  a  satisfaction  beyond  what  fame 
can  afibrd.  We  cannot,  indeed,  too  much 
or  too  often  admire  his  wonderful  powers 
of  mind,  when  we  consider  that  the  princi- 
pal store  of  wit  and  wisdom  which  tliis  work 
contains  was  not  a  particular  selection  from 
his  general  conversation,  but  was  merely 
his  occasional  talk  at  such  times  as  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  his  company;  and, 
without  doubt,  if  his  discourse  at  other  pe- 
riods had  been  collected  with  the  same  at- 
tention, the  whole  tenour  of  what  he  ut- 
tered would  have  been  found  equally  ex- 
cellent. 

His  stronff,  clear,  and  animated  enforce- 
ment of  religion,  morality,  loyalty,  and 
subordination,  while  it  delights  and  im- 
proves the  wise  and  the  good,  will,  I  trust, 
prove  an  efiectual  antidote  to  that  detesta- 
ole  sophistry  which  has  been  lately  import- 
ed from  France,  under  the  false  name  of 
philosophy,  and  with  a  malignant  industry 
nas  been  employed  against  the  peace,  good 
order,  and  happiness  of  society,  in  our  free 
and  prosperous  country:  but,  thanks  be  to 
God,  without  producing  the  pernicious  ef* 
ffects  which  were  hoped  for  by  its  propaga- 
tors. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  my  moments  of  self^ 
complacency,  that  this  extensive  biograph- 
ical work,  however  inferior  in  its  nature, 
may  in  one  respect  be  assimilated  to  the 


^  See  Mr.  Malone's  Preface  to  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare. — Bobwejll. 
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Odh^Bsey.  Amidst  a  thousand  entertaining 
and  inBtnictive  ^^isodes,  the  hero  is  never 
long  out  of  Bight;  for  they  are  all  in  Bome 
degree  connected  with  him;  and  he,  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  history,  is  exhibited  by 
the  authour  for  the  best  advantage  of  his 
readers: 

— ^id  viitos  et  qdd  sBpientia  poast, 
Utile  propoMiit  nobis  exemplar  UlysBen. 

Should  there  be  any  cold-Uooded  and 
morose  mortals  who  reallj  dislike  this  book, 
I  will  give  them  a  story  to  apply.  When 
the  great  Diike  of  Marlborough,  accom- 
pani^l  b^  Lord  Cadogan,  was  one  day  re- 
connoitring the  army  in  Flanders,  a  heavy 
rain  came  on,  and  they  both  called  fbr  their 
cloaks.  Lord  Cadogan's  servant,  a  good- 
humoured  alert  lad,  brought  his  lordship's  in 
a  minute.  The  duke's  servant,  a  la^y  sulky 
dog,  was  so  sluggish,  that  his  grace  being 
wet  to  the  sldn,  reproved  him,  and  had  for 
answer,  with  a  grunt,  ''  I  came  as  fast  as  I 
could:"  upon  which  the  duke  calmly  said, 
*^  Caaogan,  I  would  not  for  a  thousand 
pounds  have  that  fellow's  temper." 

There  are  some  men,  I  believe,  who  have, 
or  think  they  have,  a  very  small  share  of 
vanity.  Such  may  speak  of  their  literary 
fame  in  a  decorous  style  of  difBdence.  But 
I  confess,  that  I  am  so  formed  by  nature 
and  by  habit,  that  to  restrain  the  effusion 
of  dehght,  on  having  obtained  such  fame, 

lit  Joly,  1798. 


to  me  would  be  truly  painful.  Why  then 
should  I  suppress  it?  Why  "  out  of  the 
abundance  oi  the  hecwrt"  should  I  not  speak  r 
Let  me  then  mention  with  a  warm,  but  ;^o 
insolent  exultation,  that  I  have  been  re- 

faled  with  spontaneous  praise  of  my  work 
y  many  and  various  persons,  eminent  for 
their  rank,  learning,  talents,  and  accom- 
plishments; much  of  which  praise  I  have 
under  their  hands  to  be  reposited  in  my 
archives  at  Auchinleck.  An  honourable 
and  reverend  friend  speaking  of  the  favour- 
able reception  of  my  volumes,  even  in  the 
circles  of  fashion  and  elegance,  said  to  me, 
'<you  have  made  them  all  talk  Johnson." 
Yes,  I  may  add,  I  have  Joknsonited  the 
land;  and  i  trust  they  will  not  only  lalk  but 
think  Johnson. 

To  enumerate  those  to  whom  I  have  been 
thus  indebted  would  be  tediously  ostenta- 
tious. I  cannot  however  but  name  one, 
whose  praise  is  truly  valuable,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities,  but 
on  account  of  tlie  magnificent,  yet  danger- 
ous embassy,  in  which  he  is  now  employed, 
which  makes  every  thing  that  relates  to  him 
peculiarly  interesting.  Lord  Macartney 
favoured  me  with  his  own  copy  of  my  book, 
with  a  number  of  notes,  oi*  which  f  have 
availed  myself.  On  the  first  leaf  I  found, 
in  his  lordsliip's  hand-writing,  an  inscrip- 
tion of  such  high  commendation,  that  even 
I,  vain  as  I  am,  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to 
publish  it. 

J.  B06WELL. 


MR.  MALONE'S  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Several  valuable  letters,  and  other  cu- 
rious matter,  havin?  been  communicated 
to  the  authour  too  Tate  to  be  arranged  in 
that  chronological  order,  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured uniformly  to  observe  in  his  work, 
he  was  obliged  to  introduce  them  in  his  se- 
cond edition,  by  way  of  Addenda,  as  com- 
modiously  as  he  could.  In  the  present  edi- 
tion, they  have  been  distributed  in  their 
proper  places.  In  revising  his  vohunes  for 
a  new  edition,  he  had  pointed  out  where 
some  of  these  materials  should  be  inserted; 
but  unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  his  la- 
bours, he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which, 
to  the  great  regret  of  all  his  friends,  he  died 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1795.  All  the  notes 
that  he  had  written  in  the  margin  of  the 
copy,  which  he  had  in  part  revised,  are  here 
faitnfully  preserved;  and  a  few  new  notes 
have  been  added,  principally  by  some  of 
those  friends  to  whom  the  authour,  in  the 
former  editions,  acknowledged  his  obligar 
tions.  Those  subscribed  with  the  letter  B. 
were  communicated  by  Dr.  Burney;  those 


to  which  the  letters  J.  B.  are  annexed,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Blakeway,  of  Shrewsbury, 
to  whom  Mr.  Boswell  acknowledged  him- 
self indebted  for  some  judicious  remarks  on 
the  first  edition  of  his  work;  and  the  letten» 
J.  B — .  O.  are  annexed  to  some  remarks 
furnished  by  the  authour 's  second  son,  a 
student  of  Brazen-Nose  College  in  Oxford. 
Some  valuable  observations  were  commu- 
nicated by  James  Bindley,  Esq.  firet  com- 
missioner in  the  stamp-office,  which  have 
been  acknowledged  in  their  proper  places. 
For  all  those  without  any  signature,  Mr 
M alone  is  answerable.  Every  new  remark, 
not  written  by  the  authour,  for  tlie  sake  of 
distinction  has  been  enclosed  within  crotch- 
ets; in  one  instance,  however,  the  printer, 
by  mistake,  has  affixed  this  mark  to  a  note 
relative  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fysche  Palm- 
er, (see  vol.  iv.  p.  129^,  which  was  written 
by  Mr.  Boswell,  and  therefore  ought  not  lo 
have  been  thus  distinguished. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  proofrsheets. 
of  the  present  edition  not  having  passed 
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thiOQgh  my  hands,  I  am  not  answerable  for 
an^  typographical  errors  that  may  be  found 
in  It  Having,  however,  been  printed  at 
the  very  accurate  press  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  I 
jnake  no  doubt  it  will  be  ftmnd  not  less  per- 

atfa  Apii],  1799« 


feet  than  the  former  edition;  the  greatest 
care  having  been  taken,  by  correctness  and 
elegance,  to  do  justice  to  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  entertaining  works  in  ^e 
English  language. 

EDM.  BfALONE. 


TO  TIIE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  this  edition  are  inserted  some  new  let- 
ters, of  which  the  greater  part  has  been 
obligingly  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Vyse,  Rector  of  Lambeth.  Those  written 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  concerning  his  mother  in 
her  last  illness,  furnish  a  new  proof  of  his 
great  piety  and  tenderness  of  heart,  and 
ttierefbre  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the 
readers  of  this  very  popular  work.  Some 
new  notes  also  have  Deen  added,  which,  as 
well  as  the  observations  inserted  in  the  third 
edition,  and  the  letters  now  introduced,  are 
carefully  included  within  crotchets,  that 
the  authour  may  not  be  answerable  for  any 
thing  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  his  ap- 
promition.  The  remarks  of  his  friends  are 
distinruished  as  fbrmerly,  except  those  of 
Mr.  Malone,  to  which  the  letter  M.  is  now 
subjoined.  Those  to  which,  the  letter  K. 
is  affixed  were  communicated  by  my  learned 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kearney,  formerly 
senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  now  beneficed  in  the  diocess  of  Ra- 
phoe,  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  is  archdea- 
con. 

Of  a  work  which  has  been  before  the 
publick  for  thirteen  years  with  increasing 
approbation,  and  of  which  near  four  thou- 


sand copies  have  been  dispersed,  it  is  not 
neoessarjr  to  say  more:  yet  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding,  that,  highly  as  it  is  now  esti- 
mated, it  will,  I  am  conndent,  be  still  more 
valued  by  posterity  a  century  hence,  when 
all  the  actors  in  the  scene  shall  be  numbered 
with  the  dead;  when  the  excellent  and  ex- 
traordinary man,  whose  wit  and  wisdom 
are  here  recorded,  shall  be  viewed  at  a  still 
greater  distance;  and  the  instruction  and 
entertainment  they  afford  will  at  once  pro- 
duce reverential  gratitude,  admiration,  and 
delight  1.  E.  M. 

20th  Jam,  1804. 

>  [Mr.Malooe  pablMhed  a  fifth  editioa  in  1607, 
and  a  sixth  in  1811;  Mr.  Chalmeis  a  seveatk  ia 
1822;  and  an  anoDymoiu  editor  another,  m  Oz- 
foid,  in  1826.  Of  pablications  ao  receot,  the  ed- 
itor would  not  have  felt  justified  in  making  an 
unpermitted  use;  bat  in  fact  there  was  little  to  be 
bonrowed  firom  any  of  theni,  except  that  d  Mr. 
Chalmere;  and  his  liberality »  by  pointing  out  auch 
of  the  original  sources  of  information  as  the  editor 
had  not  himself  previously  discovered,  has  ena^ 
bled  him  to  complete  this  edition  with  all  the  in- 
formation which  Mr.  Chalmen  could  afford.-^ 
Ed.] 


MR.  BOSWELL'S  INTRODUCTION. 


To  write  the  Life  of  him  who  excelled  all 
Biankind  in  writing  the  lives  of  others,  and 
who,  whether  we  consider  his  extraordina- 
ry endowments,  or  his  various  works,  has 
wen  equalled  by  few  in  anv  age,  is  an  ardu- 
ous, and  may 'be  reckoned  m  me  a  presump- 
tuous task. 

Had  Dr.  Johnson  written  his  own  Life, 
in  conformity  with  the  opinion  which  he 
has  given*,  that  every  man's  life  may  be 
best  written  by  himself;  had  he  employed 
in  the  preservation  of  his  own  history,  tnat 
eieamess  of  narration  and  elegance  of  lan- 
guage in  which  he  has  emhalmed  so  many 
eminent  persons,  the  world  would  probably 
have  had  the  most  perfect  example  of  biog- 
raphy that  was  «ver  exhibited.     But  u- 


*  Idler.  ^To   <♦.  %  — «'>«^»T.'L. 


though  he  at  different  times,  in  a  desultory 
manner,  committed  to  writing  many  par 
ticulars  of  the  progress  of  his  mind  and  for- 
tunes, he  never  had  persevering  diligence 
enough  to  form  them  mto  a  reginar  compo- 
sition. Of  these  memorials  a  few  have  been 
preserved;  but  the  greater  part  was  con- 
signed by  him  to  the  flames,  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death. 

As  I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
enjoying  his  friendship  for  upwards  of  twen- 
ty years;  as  I  had  tne  scheme  of  writin? 
his  life  constantly  in  view;  as  he  was  weu 
appiised  of  this  circumstance,  and  from  time 
to  time  obligingly  satisfied  my  inquiries,  bjr 
communicating  to  me  the  incidents  of  his 
early  years:  as  I  acquired  a  facility  in  recol- 
lecting, and  was  very  assiduous  in  record- 
ing, his  conversation,  of  which  the  extraor 
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dinary  viffour  and  vivacity  constituted  one 
of  the  first  features  of  his  character;  and  as 
I  have  spared  no  pains  in  obtaining- materi- 
als concerning  him,  from  every  quarter 
where  I  coujd  discover  that  they  were  to 
be  found,  and  have  been  favoured  with  the 
most  liberal  communications  by  his  friends; 
I  flatter  myself  that  few  biographers  have 
entered  upon  such  a  work  as  this  with  more 
advantages ;  independent  of  literary  abilities, 
in  which  T  am  not  vain  enough  to  compare 
myself  with  some  great  names  who  have 
gone  before  me  in  this  kind  of  writing. 

Since  my  work  was  announced,  several 
Lives  and  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Johnson  have  been 
published,  the  most  voluminous  of  wtiich 
18  one  compiled  for  the  booksellers  of  Lon- 
don, by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Knt.^,  a  man, 
whom,  during  my  long  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  never  saw  in  his  company,  I 
think,  but  once,  and  I  am  sure  not  above 
twice.  Johnson  might  have  esteemed  him 
for  his  decent,  relig^ious  demeanour,  and  his 
knowledge  of  bomcs  and  literary  history; 
but  from  the  rigid  formality  of  his  manners, 
it  is  evident  that  they  never  could  have  lived 
tc^ether  with  companionable  ease  and  fa- 
miliarity; nor  had  Sir  John  Hawkins  that 
nice  perception  which  was  necessary  to 
mark  the  finer  and  less  obvious  parts  of 
Johnson's  character.  His  being  appointed 
one  of  his  executors  p^ave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  taking  possession  of  such  fragments 
of  a  diary  and  other  papers  as  were  lefl;  of 
which,  before  delivering  them  up  to  the  re- 
siduary legatee,  whose  property  they  were, 
he  endeavoured  to  extract  the  substance. 
In  this  he  has  not  been  very  successful,  as 
I  have  found  upon  a  perusal  of  those  papers, 
which  have  been  since  transferred  to  me. 
Sir  John  Hawkins's  ponderous  labours,  1 
must  acknowledge,  exhibit  r  farrago y  of 
which  a  considerable  portion  is  not  devoid 
of  entertainment  to  the  lovers  of  literary 


\  Tbe  greatest  part  of  this  book  was  written 
while  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  alive;  and  I  avow, 
that  one  object  of  my  strictures  was  to  make  him 
feel  some  compunction  for  his  illiberal  treatment 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  Since  his  decease,  I  have  sup- 
pressed several  of  my  remarks  upon  his  work. 
But  though  I  would  not  "  war  with  the  dead" 
offennoely,  I  think  it  necessary  to  be  strenuous 
in  defence  of  my  illustrious  friend,  which  I  can- 
not be,  without  strong  animadversions  upon  a  wri- 
ter who  has  greatly  mjnred  him.  Let  me  add, 
that  though  I  doubt  I  should  not  have  been  very 
prompt  to  ^tjfy  Sir  John  Hawkins  with  any 
compliment  in  ha  lifetime,  I  do  now  fnmkly  ac- 
knowledge, that,  in  my  opinion,  his  volume,  how- 
ever inadequate  and  improper  as  a  life  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  however  discredited  by  unpardona- 
ble inaccuracies  in  other  reiqiectB,  contains  a  col- 
lection of  curious  anecdotes  and  observations, 
wluch  few  men  but  its  author  could  have  brought 
,  together.— BoswxLL. 


gossimng;  but  besides  its  being  swelled  Out 
with  long  unnecessary  extracts  from  various 
works  (even  one  of  several  leaves  from  Os- 
borne's Harleian  Catalogue,  and  those  not 
compiled  by  Johnson,  but  by  Oldys),  a  ve- 
ry small  part  of  it  relates  to  the  person  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  book;  and  in  that  there  is 
such  an  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  facts, 
as  in  so  solemn  an  authour  is  hardly  excu- 
sable, and  certainly  makes  his  narrative  ve- 
rv  unsatisfactory.  But  what  is  still  worse, 
there  is  throughout  the  whole  of  it  a  dark 
uncharitable  cast,  by  which  the  most  un- 
favourable construction  is  put  upon  almost 
eveiy  circumstance  in  the  character  and 
cond.uct  of  my  illustrious  friend;  who,  I 
trust,  will,  by  a  true  and  fair  delineation, 
be  vindicated  both  fVom  the  injurious  mis- 
representations of  this  authour,  and  from 
the  slighter  aspersions  of  a  lady  who  once 
lived  in  great  intimacy  with  him. 

There  is,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  let* 
ter  from  Bishon  Warburton  to  Dr.  Birch, 
on  the  subject  or  biography;  which,  though 
I  am  aware  it  may  expose  me  to  a  charge 
of  artfully  raising  the  value  of  my  own 
work,  by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  is  so  well  conceived  and  ex- 
pressed, that  I  cannot  refrain  fVom  here  in- 
serting it. 

«« 24th  Nov.  1737. 
"  I  shall  endeavour,"  says  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton, "  to  give  you  what  satisfaction  I  cam 
In  any  thing  you  want  to  be  satisfied  in  any 
subject  of  Milton,  and  am  extremely  glad 
you  intend  to  write  his  life.  Ahnost  all  the 
life-writers  we  have  had  before  Toland  and 
Desmaiseaux,  are  indeed  strange  insipid 
creaturesj  and  yet  I  had  rather  read  the 
worst  of  them,  than  be  obligei  to  go 
through  with  this  of  Milton's,  or  the  other's  . 
life  ofBoileau,  where  there  is  such  a  dull, 
heavy  succession  of  lone  quotations  of  dis- 
interesting  passages,  that  it  makes  their 
method  quite  nauseous.  But  the  verlxwe, 
tastel^  Frenchman,  seems  to  lav  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  every  life  must  be  a  book; 
and  what's  worse,  it  proves  a  book.without 
a  life;  for  what  do  we  know  ofBoileau,  af- 
ter  all  his  tedious  stuff  .^  You  are  the  only 
one  ^and  I  speak  it  without  a  compUment  j^, 
that  by  the  vigour  of  your  style  and  senti- 
ments, and  the  real  importance  of  your  ma- 
terials, have  the  art  (which  one  would  im- 
agine no  one  could  have  missed)  of  adding* 
the  agreements  to  the  most  agreeable  sub- 
ject in  the  world,  which  is  literary  history  s.» 
Instead  of  melting  down  my  materials 
into  one  mass,  and  constantly  speaking  in 
my  own  person,  by  which  I  might  have  ap- 
peared to  have  more  merit  in  the  execution 
of  the  work,  I  have  resolved  to  adopt  and 


*  British  Muaeum,  4820,  Ajweongh's  CataL 
Sloane  MSS.— BoswxlIi. 
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eiilaf|fe  upon  the  excelient  plan  of  Mr.  M^^ 
son,  m  his  Memoirs  of  Gray.  Wherever 
narrative  is  necessary  to  explain,  connect 
and  supply,  I  furnish  it  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities;  but  in  the  chronological  series  of 
Johnson's,  life,  which  I  trace  as  distinctly 
as  I  can,  year  by  year,  I  produce,  wherever 
it  is  in  my  power,  his  own  minutes,  letters, 
or  conversation,  being  convinced  that  this 
mode  is  more  lively,  and  will  make  my  rear 
ders  better  acquainted  wiih  him  than  even 
most  of  those  were  who  actually  knew  him, 
but  couki  know  him  only  partially;  where- 
as there  is  here  an  accumulation  of  intelli- 
gence from  various  noints,  by  which  his 
character  is  more  fully  understood  and  il- 
lustrated. 

Indeed  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  perfect 
mode  o[  writing  any  man's  life,  than  not  on- 
ly relating  all  the  most  important  events  of 
it  in  their  order,  but  interweaving  what  he 
privately  wrote,  and  said,  and  thought; 
by  which  mankind  are  enabled  as  it  were 
to  see  him  live,  and  to  '<  live  o'er  each  scene  " 
with  him,  as  he  actually  advanced  through 
the  several  stages  of  his  life.  Had  his  other 
friends  been  as  diligent  and  ardent  as  I 
was,  he  might  have  been  ahnost  entirely 
preserved.  As  it  is,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  he  will  be  seen  in  this  work  more  com- 
pletely than  any  man  who  has  ever  yet  lived. 
And  he  will  be  seen  as  he  really  was;  for 
I  profess  to  write  not  his  panegyrlck,  which 
must  be  all  praise,  but  his  life,  which,  great 
and  good  as  he  was,  must  not  be  supposed 
to  be  entirely  perfect.  To  be  as  he  was,  is 
indeed  subject  of  panqgyrick  enough  to  any 
man  in  this  state  of  being;  but  in  every  pic- 
ture there  shoukl  be  shade  as  well  as  light, 
and  when  I  delineate  him  without  reserve, 
I  do  what  he  himself  recommended,  both 
by  his  precept  and  his  example. 

"  If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  makes  haste  to  gratify  the 
publick  curiosity,  there  is  danger  lest  his  in- 
terest, his  fear,  his  gratitude,  or  his  tender- 
ness, overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt  him 
to  conceal,  if  not  to  invent.  There  are 
many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to  hide 
(he  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends,  even 
when  they  can  no  longer  suffer  by  their  de- 
tection; we  therefore  see  whole  ranks  of 
characters  adorned  with  uniform  paneey- 
rick,  and  not  to  be  known  fVom  one  another 
but  by  extrinsick  and  casual  circumstances. 
^  Let  me  remember,'  sa^  Hale,  '  when  I 
find  myself  inclined  to  pi^  a  criminal,  that 
there  is  likewise  a  pity  due  to  the  country.' 
If  we  owe  regard  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be  paid  to 
knowledge,  to  virtue,  and  to  truth  K" 

What  I  consider  as  the  peculiar  value  of 
the  following  work,  is  the  quantity  it  con- 


^ '  Rambler,  No.  60.-*Boiwsll. 


tains  of  Johnson's  conversation,  wiiich  k 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  em- 
inently instructive  and  entertaining;  and  of 
which  the  specimens  that  I  have  given  up- 
on a  former  occasion  have  been  received 
with  so  much  approbation,  that  I  have 
good  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  workl 
will  not  be  indifferent  to  more  ample  com- 
munications of  a  similar  nature. 

That  the  conversation  of  a  celebrated  man, 
iC  his  talents  have  been  exerted  in  conver- 
sation, will  best  display  his  character,  is,  I 
trust,  too  well  established  in  the  judgment 
of  mankind  to  be  at  all  shaken  by  a  sneer- 
ing observation  of  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  me- 
moirs of  Mr.  William  Whitehead,  in 
which  there  is  literally  no  life,  but  a  mere 
dr^  narrative  of  facts.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
quite  necessary  to  att^npt  a  depreciation  of 
what  is  universally  esteemed,  because  it  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  object  of 
the  ingenious  writer's  pen;  for  in  truth, 
from  a  man  so  still  and  so  tame,  as  to  be  con- 
tented to  pass  many  years  as  the  domestick 
^mpanion  of  a  superannuated  lord  and  lady, 
conversation  could  no  more  be  expected  than 
from  a  Chinese  mandarin  on  a  chimney- 
piece,  or  the  fantastick  figures  on  a  gilt 
leather  skreen. 

If  authority  be  required,  let  us  appeal  to 
Plutarch,  the  prince  of  ancient  biographers, 

^o^Kotxte,  KM  p»/Mt,  juu  ireufiA  rte  ifd^^etvw  nBauc 

f*wyw*rmt,  mm  rnxjo^juat  jroxMtr.  <<  Nor  is  it  al- 
ways in  the  most  distinguished  achieve- 
inents  that  men's  virtues  or  vices  may  be  best 
discerned;  but  very  often  an  action  of  small 
note,  a  short  saying,  or  a  jest,  shall  distin- 
guish a  person's  real  character  more  than 
the  greatest  sieges  or  the  most  important 
battles  s." 

To  this  may  be  added  the  sentiments  of 
the  veryman  whose  life  I  am  about  to  exhi- 
bit. "The  business  of  the  biographer  is 
often  to  pass  slightly  over  those  perform- 
ances and  incidents  which  produce  vulgar 
greatness,  to  lead  the  thoughts  into  domes- 
tick  privacies,  and  display  the  minute  details 
of  daily  life,  where  exteriour  appendages 
are  cast  aside,  and  men  excel  each  other  on- 
ly bv  prudence  and  by  virtue.  The  account 
of  Thuanus  is  with  great  propriety  said  b^ 
its  authour  to  have  been  written,  that  it 
might  lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and 
familiar  character  of  that  man,  eujiu  ingC" 
nium  et  candorem  ex  ipnus  scnptii  nmi 
dim  eemfer  miraturiy  whose  candour  and 
genius  will  to  the  end  of  time  be  by  his  wri- 
tingspreserved  in  admiration. 

"  Tnere  are  many  invisible  circumstances 


*  PIntarch'i  life  of  Alexander— Laogfaome'a 
tFBDaLation.— BoswxLL. 
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which,  whether  we  read  as  inquireis  after 
natural  or  moral  knowledge,  whether  we  in- 
tend to  enlarge  our  science  or  increase 
our  virtue,  are  more  important  than  publick 
occurrences.  Thus  Sallust,  the  great  mas- 
ter of  nature,  has  not  forgotten,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Catiline,  to  remark,  that  his  walk 
was  now  quick,  and  again  slow,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  a  mind  revolving  with  violent 
commotion.  Thus  the  story  of  Melancthon 
affords  a  striking  lecture  on  the  value  of 
time^  hj  informing  us,  that  when  he  had 
made  an  appointment,  he  expected  not  on- 
ly the  hour,  but  the  minute  to  be  fixed, 
that  the  day  might  not  run  out  in  the  idle- 
ness of  suspense:  and  all  the  plans  and  en- 
terprises ofDe  Wit  are  now  of  less  impor- 
tance to  the  world  than  that  part  of  his 
personal  character,  which  represents  him 
as  careful  of  his  health,  and  negligent  of 
his  life. 

"  But  biography  has  often  been  allotted 
to  writers,  who  seem  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  task,  or  very  neg- 
ligent about  the  performance.  They  rare- 
ly afford  any  other  account  than  might  be 
collected  from  publick  papers,  but  imagine 
thonselves  writing  a  life,  when  they  exhib- 
it a  chronological  series  of  actions  or  pre- 
ferments; and  have  so  little  regard  to  the 
manners  or  b^aviour  of  their  heroes,  that 
more  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  a  man's 
real  character,  by  a  short  conversation  with 
one  of  his  servants,  than  from  a  formal  and 
studied  narrative,  begun  with  his  pedigree, 
and  ended  with  his  funeral. 

<*  There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  rea- 
sons why  these  narratives  are  often  written 
by  such  as  were  not  likely  to  give  much  in- 
struction or  delight,  and  why  most  ac- 
counts of  particular  persons  are  barren  and 
useless,  if  a  life  be  delayed  till  interest 
and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for 
impartiality,  but  must  expect  little  intelH- 
gence;  for  the  incidents  which  give  excel- 
lence to  biography  are  of  a  volatile  and  ev- 
anescent kiud,  such  as  soon  escape  the  me- 
mory, and  are  rarely  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion. We  know  how  few  can  pourtray  a 
living  acquaintance,  except  by  his  most 
prominent  and  observable  particularities, 
and  the  grosser  features  of  his  mind;  and 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  much  of  this 
little  knowledge  maybe  kwt  in  impartin? 
it,  and  how  soon  a  succession  of  copies  wiu 
lose  all  resemblance  of  the  original^." 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  the  minuteness  on  some 
occasions  of  my  detail  of  Johnson's  conver- 
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sation,  and  how  happilip-  it  is  adap4ed  for 
the  petty  exercise  ot  ridicule,  by  men  of 
superficial  understanding,  and  ludicrous 
fancy;  but  I  remain  firm  and  confident  in 
my  opinion,  that  minute  particulars  are 
frequently  characteristic,  and  always  amu- 
sing, when  they  relate  to  a  distinguished 
man.  I  am  therefore  exceedingly  unwilling 
that  any  thing,  however  slight,  which  my 
illustrious  friend  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  express,  with  any  degree  of  point,  should 
perish.  For  this  almost  superstitious  rev- 
erence, I  have  found  very  old  and  venerable 
authority,  quoted  by  our  great  modern  pre- 
late. Seeker,  in  whose  tmih  sermon  there 
is  the  following  passage: 

"  Rabbi  David  Kimchi,  a  noted  Jewish 
coomientator,  who  lived  about  five  hundred 
years  ago,  explains  that  passage  in  the  fijret 
psalm, '  His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither,'  from 
Rabbins  yet  older  than  himself,  thus:  That 
even  the  idle  talk,  so  he  expresses  it,  of  a 
good  vum  oMght  to  be  regarded;  tlie  moet 
superfluous  things  he  saith  are  alwavs  of 
some  value.  And  other  ancient  auuLOura 
have  the  same  phrase,  nearly  in  the  same 
sense."  • 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  consider- 
ing how  highly  the  small  portion  which  we 
have  of  the  table-talk  and  other  anecdotes 
of  our  celebrated  writers  is  valued,  and  how 
earnestly  it  is  r^retted  that  we  have  not 
more,  I  am  justified  in  preserving  rather  too  , 
many  of  Johnson's  sayings,  than  too  few; 
especially  as  fVom  the  diversity  of  disposi- 
tions it  cannot  be  known  with  certainty 
beforehand,  whether  what  may  seem  trifling 
to  some,  and  perhaps  to  ^e  collector  him-* 
self,  may  not  be  most  agreeable  to  many; 
and  the  greater  number  that  an  authour  can 
please  in  any  degree,  the  more  pleasure 
does  there  arise  to  a  benevolent  mind. 

To  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  think 
this  a  degrading  task,  and  the  time  and  )»• 
hour  which  have  been  devoted  to  it  misem- 
ployed, I  shall  content  myself  with  opposing 
the  authority  of  the  greatest  man  of  any 
age,  Julius  Ceesar,  of  whom  Bacon  ob- 
serves, that  <<  in  his  book  of  apophthegms 
which  he  collected,  we  see  that  he  esteem- 
ed it  more  honour  to  make  himself  but  « 
pair  of  tables,  to  take  the  wise  and  pithy 
words  of  others,  than  to  have  every  word 
of  his  own  to  be  made  an  apophthegm  or 
an  oracled." 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, 1  commit  the  following  pages  to 
the  candour  of  the  publick. 


*  Bacon's  «  Advancemenl  of  Learning,"  Book 
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Sanuxi.  JoBirsoH  was  bom  at  Li^hfield^ 
IB  Stafibrdshire,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
N.  S.  1709,  [as  he  himself  states, 
addinff,  'Hhat  his  mother  had  a 
▼ery  ££ciilt  and  dangerous  labour, 
and  was  assisted  by  George  Hec- 
man-midwife  of  great  reputation. 
fie  was  bom  ahnost  dead  i,  and  could  not 
ery  for  some  time."]  His  initiation  into 
the  Christian  church  was  not  delayed;  for 
his  baptism  is  recorded,  in  the  register  of 
St  Mary's  parish  in  that  ci^,  to  have 
been  performed  on  the  day  of  his  birth:  his 
father  is  there  styled  GentUnum,  a  circum- 
stance of  which  an  ignorant  panegyrist  has 
praised  him  for  not  being  proud:  when  the 
truth  is,  that  the  lypellation  of  Gentleman, 
though  now  lost  in  the  indiscriminate  as- 
somptioh  ofEtquirty  was  commonly  taken 
by  tnoae  who  could  not  boast  of  gentility  >. 
His  fathet  was  Michad  Johnson,  a  native 
of  Derbyshire,  of  obscure  extraction,  who 
settled  m  Lichfield  as  a  bookseller  and 
stationer  >.    [  He-— being  that  year  sheriff  of 


[To  liave>  been  bom  abnost  dead  hi 
1  of  many  cnuaeDt  mea,  amongrt  otlun  of 
AddiMD,  Loid  Lyttehon,  and  Voltaire.— Ed.] 

*  [The  tiUe  OerUieman  had  HiU,  in  1709, 
•ome  degree  of  its  original  meaning,  and  as  Mr. 
JobM>n  served  the  offiee  of  aberiff  of  Lichfield 
in  that  year,  he  aeenn  to  have  been  fiiUy  entitled 
to  k.  The  Doctor,  at  hii  entry  on  the  books  of 
Pembroke  oollcce,  and  at  hb  matricalation,  de- 
signated himeelf  as  films  f^enerosL-^Eo.} 

'  [There  seems  some  difiknltj  in  aniving  at  a 
f  opinion  as  to  Michael  Jofanaoo'a  real 
ciicamatancea.  That  in  the  ktter 
yeonef  his  life  he  was  poor,  ia  certain;  and  Ooo- 
lar  Jofanaon  (in  the  "  Aecovnt  of  his  early  Life,") 
SMt  only  admili  the  general  Aict  a£  poverty,  bat 
gma  several  inslancea  of  what  may  be  called  fii- 
digente:  jt^,  on  the  other  hand,  there  m  evidenoe 
that  for  near  fii^  yeaia  he  oocapied  a  raqiectable 
tank  amoi^  hs  feUow-oiliBens,  and  appeaia  in 
the  annals  of  Lwhfiald  en  occaaionB  not  bespeak- 
mg  poverty.  In  1687,  a  sabeaiptionfor  racaal. 
ag  the  cathetal  beUa  waa  aet  on  fbot»  headed  by  I 
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Lichfield,  and  to  ride  the  circuit  of   4ccona 
the  county  the  day  after  his  son's    of^*» 
birth,  which  was  a  ceremony  then    ^ 
performed    with  great  pomp,  wss   aske4 


the  bishop,  dean,  Ice.  aided  by  the  neiabboariitt 
^ntry:  MJcfaad  Johnson's  name  stands  £e  twelfth 
m  the  list;  and  his  contribution,  ihoogh  only  10«., 
was  not  comparBtiTely  contemptible;  for  no  one, 
except  the  bishop  and  dean,  gave  so  nrach  as  1  Oil 
Baroneta  and  knigfato  gave  a  guinea  or  two,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  contribnton  gave  leas  than 
John«>n.  {Harwood'B  lAehfieU,  p.  69.)  In 
1694,  we  find  him  bvying  in  the  cathedral,  and 
placing  a  maibie  atone  over  a  young  woman  in 
whoae  fiile  he  was  interested.  His  house,  a  hand- 
some one,  and  in  one  of  the  best  situations  in  the 
town,  was  his  ov^  freehold;  and  he  appears  to 
have  added  to  it,  for  we  find  in  the  books  of  the 
corporation  the  following  entry:  *^  1708,  July  18. 
Agreed,  that  Mr.  Micluel  Johnson,  bookseller, 
have  a  lease  of  his  encroachment  of  his  house  in 
Sadler *s.8treet,  for  forty  yean,  at  2$.  6J.  per  an.*' 
And  this  lease,  at  the  expiration  of  the  forty  yean, 
was  renewed  to  the  Doctor,  as  a  mark  of  the  re- 
spect of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1709,  Michael 
Johnson  served  the  office  of  sheriff*  of  the  county 
of  the  cit^  of  Lrchfield.  In  1718,  he  was  elected 
junior  baiUff;  and  in  1726,  senior  bailjfi;  or  chiel 
magirtrate.  Thus  respected  and  apparently  thriv- 
ing m  Lichfield,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
written  by  the  Rev.  George  Pkxton,  chapkin  to 
Lord  Gower,  will  show  the  high  estimatbn  in 
winch  the  fiUher  of  our  great  morahat  was  held 
in  the  neighbonrii^  country:  "  Trentham,  St  Pe- 
ter's day,  1716.  Johnson,  the  lichfield  librarian, 
is  now  here;  he  propegatea  learning  all  over  tins 
diocese,  and  advanceth  knowledge  to  its  just 
height;  all  thedeigy  here  are  hia  pupils,  andsoek 
all  they  have  firom  him;  Allen  cannot  make  a 
wanant  without  his  piecedent,  nor  our  quondam 
John£vana  draw  a  veoo^uzance  sine  direeiionc 
MiehaeKs.**  {Gmtlammi^B  Magaxiney  Octo^ 
ber,  1791.)  On  the  whole,  it  seams  probable 
that  the  mwiitg  expenaes  of  a  fiunily,  aiid  leosaa 
in  tiade,  bad  in  his  latter  yeaia  reduced  Mr..  Joha- 
son,  firom  the  slate  of  competency  which  he  hal 
before  ei^yed,  to  veiy  nanow 
£d.] 
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bv  Mrs.  Johnson,  ^'whom  he  would  in- 
vite to  the  RidingV  and  answered,  "  all 
the  town  now."  He  feasted  the  citizens 
with  uncommon  magnificence,  and  waes 
the  last  but  one  that  maintained  the 
splendour  of  the  Riding.]  His  mother 
was  Sarah  Ford,  descended  of  an  ancient 
race  of  substantial  yeomanry  in  Warwick- 

shirej  [Mrs.  Piozzi  sUtes  her  tq^ 
^*y^»  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  gen- 
'*  '  tleman  in  the  country,  such  as 
there  were  many  of  in  thiDse  days,  who 
possessing,  perhaps,  one  or  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  in  land,  lived  on  the  profits, 
and  sought  not  to  increase  their  income.] 
They  were  well  advanced  in  years  when 
they  married,  [he  past  fifty,  and  she  above 
forty,]  and  never  had  more  than  two  chil- 
dren, both  sons;  Samuel,  their  first-born,, 
who  lived  to  be  the  illustrious  character 
whose  various  excellence  I  am  to  endeavour 
to  record,  and  Nathanael,  who  died  in  his 

twenty-fifth  yeari,  [and  of  whose 
??*k  ™»i*ly  spirit  "^^rs.  Piozzi  heard  biff 
*  brother  speak  with  pride  and  plea- 
sure. The  two  brothers  did  not,  how- 
ever,  much  delight  in  each  other's  company, 
being  always  rivals  for  their  mother's  fond- 
ness; and  many  of  the  severe  reflections  on 
domestic  life  in  Basselas  took  their  source 
from  its  authour's  keen  recollections  of  his 
early  years.] 

Mr.  Michael  Johnson  was  a  man  of  a  large 
and  robust  body,  and  of  a  strong  and  active 
mind;  yet,  as  in  the  most  sohd  rocks  veins 
of  unsound  substance  are  often  discovered, 
there  was  in  him  a  mixture  of  that  disease, 
the  nature  of  which  eludes  the  most  minute 
inouiry,  though  the  effects  are  well  known 
to  oe  a  weariness  of  life,  an  unconcern  about 
those  things  which  agitate  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  and  a  general  sensation  of 
gloomy  wretchedness.  From  him  then  his 
son  inherited,  with  some  other  qualities,  '<  a 
vile  melancholy,"  which  in  his  too  strong 

expression  of  any  disturbance  of 
^^''^'  the  mind,  <<  made  him  mad  all  lus 

life,  at  least  not  sober  s."  . 


>  Nathanael  was  bom  in  1712,  and  died  m  1787. 
Their  father,  Michael  Johnson,  was  bom  at  Cnb- 
-  ley  in  Derbyshire,  in  1656,  and  died  at  Lichfield, 
.  in  1781,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Sarah  Foid, 
his  wife,  was  bom  at  King's  Norton,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Worcester,  m  1668,  and  died  at  Licli6eld 
m  Janaaiy,  1759,  m  her  ninetieth  yesr. — ^King's 
NoitOB  Dr.  Johnson  si^posed  to  be  in  Warwi^ 
ahnie  (see  his  iaseriptita  fer.  bis  mother's  tomb), 
bnt  it  is  in  Woieestenhve,  probably  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  connty  of  Warwick.— Mai^oitx. 

'  [One  of  the  most  cnriooB  and  important  chap- 
ten  in  the  lustory  of  the  homaa  mind  isstiilto  be 
written,  that  of  hereditary  insanity.  The  sjmp- 
tomatks  facto  by  wUeh  the  dMse  might  be 
-liaeed  are  genenJly  either  disreganM  fifom  igno- 
rance of  their  real  canse  and  chaiactt  r,  or  i^isn 


[The  elder  Johnson  was,  as  his  ^^» 
son  informed  Mrs.  Piozzi,  a  very  ^^^ 
pious  and  worthy  man,  but  wrong-headed, 
^KMitive,  and  afflicted  with  melancholy: 
his  business,  however,  leading  him  to  be 
much  on  horseback,  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  his  bodily  health,  and  men- 
tal sanity;  which,  when  he  stayed  long  at 
home,  would  sometimes  be  aliout  to  give 
way;  and  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  when  his 
workshop,  a  detached  building,  had  fallen 
half  down  lor  want  of  ihoiiey  to  repair  it, 
his  father  was  not  less  diligent  to,  lock  the 
door  everv  night,  though  he  saw  that  any 
body  might  walk  in  at  the  back  part,  and 
knew  that  there  was  no  seeuri^  obtained 
by  barring  the  front  door.  "  Tnit  (said  his 
son)  was  madness,  you  may  see,  and  would 
have  been  discoverable  in  other  instance^ 
of  the  prevalence  of  imagination,  but  tifat 
poverty  prevented  it  from  playing  such 
tricks  as  riches  and  leisure  encourage.'* 
Michael  was  a  man  of  still  larger  size  and 
greater  strength  than  his  son,  who  was 
reckoned  very  like  him,  but  did  not  deli&^ht 
in  talking  much  of  his  family — ^'•One  has 
(says  he)  so  little  pleasure  in  reciting  the 
anecdotes  of  beggary !"  One  day,  however, 
hearing  Mrs.  Piozzi  praise  a  ftivourite  friend : 
"  Why  do  you  like  that  man's  acquaintance 
so.^"  said  he.  "Because,"  replied  she, 
"he  is  open  and  confiding,  amd  tells  me 
stories  of  his  uncles  and  cousins:  I  love  the 

observed,  carefolly  snpprened  by  domestk;  or 
professional  delicacy.  This  is  natoral  and  even 
landable;  yet  there  are  several  important  reasons 
why  the  obscurity  in  which  snefa  facts  are  nsoally 
buried  may  be  regretted.  Morally,  we  should 
wish  to  know,  as  &r  as  may  be  pennitted  to  ns, 
the  nature  of  our  own  intellect,  its  powers  and  its 
weaknesses;— m«iii£a%,  it  nught  be  possibki,  by 
early  and  systematic  tr^tment,  to  avert  or  miti- 
gate the  dwease  which,  there  is  reason  t»  snp- 
pooe,  is  DOW  often  adcnown  or  mistaken; — legale 
hf,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  any  additional 
means  of  discriminating  between  guilt  and  mitfor- 
tane,  and  of  ascertaining  with  more  precisian  this 
nice  bounds  which  divSe  moral  guilt  from  what 
may  be  called  physical  errofs;— and  in  the  higln- 
est  and  most  important  of  all  the  springi  of  h»- 
man  thought  or  action,  it  would  be  consolatory 
and  edifying  to  be  aUe  to  distinguish  with  grea^ 
er  certainty  rational  faith  and  judicious  piety,  from 
the  enthusiastic  confidence  or  the  gloomy  despon- 
dcnoe  of  disocdtted  imaginations.  The  memory 
of  every  man  who  has  lived,  not  inattentively,  in 
aocMty,  Witt  fiankh  him  with  inetances  to  which 
these  consideiations  raigbt  have  been  nsefnUy  ap- 
plied. Bat  in  ie»dii«  the  Ufe  of  Doctor  Johnaoa 
(who  was  conscious  of  the  disease  and  of  in 
oanse,  and  of  whose  bkrad  there  remains  no  one 
Whoae  feeli^  can  be  now  offended) ,  tbey  dieuld 
be  kept  oonstandy  m  view;  net  merelv  as  a  Mb- 
jeel  of  general  hiterast,  but  as  ehiddating  and  air 
any  of  the  eowa^  peculiaritiea^  and 
of  that  Mttnoadinaii  inan.— £d.] 


plaiBing  many  of  the  eowa^ 
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lUbt  ptrtB  of  a  aK)lid  chancter."  "  Nay, 
ifyou  are  for  family  hiatory  (said  Dr.  Johiw 
son,  good*humourediy),  /  can  fit  you:  I 
had  an  uncle,  Cornelius  Ford,  who,  upom  a 
journey,  stopped  and  read  an  inscrtption 
written  on  a  stone  he  saw  standing  by  the 
way-side,  set  up,  as  it  proved,  in  honour,  of 
a  man  who  hsa  leaped  a  certain  leap  there*, 
abouts,  the  extent  of  which  wn»  specified 
upon  the  stone:  Why  now,  said  my  uncle, 
I  could  leap  it  in  my  hoota ;  and  he  did 
leap  it  in  his  boots.  I  had  likewise  another 
uncle,  Andrew  (continued  he^,  my  father's 
brother,  who  kent  UiC  ring  in  Smithfieki, 
where  they  wrestled  and  boxed,  for  a  whole 
year,^  and  never  was  thrown  or  conquered. 
Here  now  are^  uncles  for  you,  nii$lres9% 
if  that's  the  way  to  your  he^rt."] 


'  [MIhb  Seward,  who  latterly  showed  a 
deal  of  malevolence  towards  Johnson,  de1i_ 
to  repeat  a  story  that  one  of  his  uncles  hod  suf- 
fered the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  «  Shortly  aiWr 
Mr.  Porter*8  death,  Johnson  asked  bis  mother's 
consent  to  marry  the  old  widow.  After  exprew- 
ing  her  suprise  at  a  request  so  extnioTdinaty-— 
'  No,  Sam,  my  willing  consent  yon  will  never 
have  Ikt  so '  prepo^teious  a  anion.  Yon  are  not 
twenty-five,  and  she  is  tamed  fifty.  If  she  had 
aay  prodenee,  this  raciest  had  nev«r  been  made 
to  me.  Where  are  your  moaiis  of  sabastence  f 
Porter  has  died  poor,  in  oonaequence  of  his  wife's 
expensive  babhs.  You  have  ipeat  talents,  but  as 
yet  have  tamed  them  into  no  profitable  cbauDel.'-— 
'  Mother,  I  have  not  deceived  Mn.  Porter;  I  have 
told  her  the  worst  of  me;  that  I  am  of  mean  ex- 
traction; that  I  have  no  money;  and  that  I  have 
had  an  uieie  hanged.'  She  replied,  <tbat  she 
valued  no  one  more  or  less  for  ius  descent;  that 
she  had  no  more  monev  than  myself;  and  that, 
though  she  had  not  haa  a  relation  banged,  she 
had  fifty  who  deserved  hanging.'" — {Seward* $ 
Letters t  voL  i,  p.  45.)  This  account  was  given 
to  Bfr.  Boswell,  who,  as  Miss  Seward  could  not 
have  known  it  of  her  own  knowledge,  asked  the 
lady  fi>r  her  authority.  Miss  Seward,  in  reply, 
<|uoted  Mn.  Cobb,  an  old  fiiend  of  lohnson'a, 
who  resided  at  Lichfield.  To  her,  then.  Boo- 
well  addressed  himself;  and,  to  hii  equal  satisfiie- 
tkm  and  soiprise,  wa«  answered  that  Mn.  Cobb 
had  not  only  never  told  sueha  ttory,  but  that  she 
had  not  even  ever  heard  of  it— >(  Oent,  Mag.  vol 
6S,p.  1009.)  It  is  painfidto  have  to  add,  that 
notwithstanding  this  denial,  Mis  Seward  peisisted 
in  her  story  to  the  last  The  report  as  to  the 
hanging  was  probably  derived  from  a  coarse 
poflsage  in  the  Kev.  Donald  M'NicoPs  Remarka 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.  **  But 
whatever  the  Doctor  may  insinuate  about  the  pre- 
sent scarcity  of  trees  in  Scotland,  we  are  much  de- 
ceived by  &me  if  a  very  near  ancestor  of  his,  who 
was  a  native  of  that  country,  did  not  find  to  his 
eost  that  a  tree  was  not  quite  such  a  rarity  in  Ms 
days."  (P.  18.  ed.  1779.)  That  some  Scotch- 
man, of  the  name  of  Johnston,  may  have  been 
hanged  m  the  seventeenth  century,  is  veiy  likely; 
but  there  seema  no  reason  whatsoever  to  believe 
that  any  of  Dr.  Johns9n*8  family  were  natives 
qf8ootlaiid.-.£Dl 


[Of  some  other  tueoihen  of  hk  ihmilj  he 
gave  the  following  account: 

"This  Whitsuntide  (1719),  I  Ai^Mutt 
and  my  brother  w^re  sent  to  pass  ^f^» 
some  time  at  Birmioffham;  I  he-  ^  ' 
lieva  a  ibrtniffht.  Why  such  boys  were 
sent  to  trouDie  other  homes,  I  cannot 
tell.  My  mother  bad  some  opinion  that 
much  impioTement  was  to  be  had  by  chang- 
ing the  mode  of  life.  Mv  uncle,  Harrison, 
was  a  widower;  and  his  bouse  was  ke|H  by 
Sally  Ford,  a  young  woman  of  su^sh  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  that  I  used  to  say  she  had 
no  fault  We  lived  most  at  uncle  Ford's, 
being  much  caressed  by  my  aunt,  a  good- 
natured,  coarse  woman,  easy  of  converse, 
but  willing  to  find  something  to  censure  in 
the  absent.  My  uncle,  Harrison,  did  not 
much  like  us,  nor  did  we  like  him.  He  was 
a  very  mean  and  vulvar  man,  drunk  every 
night,  hut  drunk  with  little  drink;  very 
peevish,  very  proud.  Very  ostentatious,  but, 
luckily,  not  rich.  At  my  aunt  Ford's  I  eat 
so  much  of  a  hoiled  leg  of  muttoii^,  that 
she  used  to  talk  of  it  My  mot^ier,  who 
had  lived  in  a  harrow  sphere,  and  was  then 
affected  hy  little  things,  told  me  seriously 
that  it  would  be  hardly  ever  forgottien.  Her 
mind,  I  tliink,  was  afterwards  very  much 
enlarged,  or  greater  evils  wore  out  the  care 
of  less. 

"  I  staid  afler  the  vacation  was  over  some 
days  J  and  remember,  when  I  wrote  home, 
that  I  desired  the  horses  to  come  on 
Thursday  of  the  first  school  week;  and 
not  till  then.  I  was  much  pleased  with  a 
i-attle  to  my  Whip,  and  wrote  of  it  to  my 
mother. 

"When  my  tather  came  to  fetch  us 
home,  he  told  the  ostler  that  he  had  twelve 
miles  home,  and  two  hoys  under  his  care. 
This  offended  me.  He  had  then  a  watch  4, 
which  he  returned  when  he  was  to  pay 
for  it."]  Michael  Johnson  was,  however, 
forced  oy  the  narrowness  of  liis  circum- 
stances to  he  very  diligent  in  business,  not 
onljr  in  his  shop,  hut  by  occasionally  re- 
sorting to  several  towns  in  ttie  neighbour- 
hood, some  of  which  were  at  a  condderahle 


*  [The  reader  is  reqnested  to  observe,  that  Dr 
Johnson  nsed  fanoiliariy  to  desifmate  Mn.  Thrale 
(Piozad)  as  his  "  mistress" — Ed.] 

3  [All  these  trifles — since  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
height  of  his  fame  (for  the  Account  most  have 
been  written  snbecqneut  to  17^8)  thought  them 
worth  recording — appear  worth  quoting.  It  will 
be  seen  hereafter  that  his  voracious  love  of  a  leg 
of  mutton  adhered  to  him  through  life;  and  the 
prophesy  of  his  mother,  that  it  never  would  be 
forgotten,  is  realised  in  a  way  the  good  woman 
conld  not  have  anticipated.— £0.} 

*  [The  convenience  of  a  watch,  now  so  gen- 
end.  Doctor  Johnsot  himself,  as  Sir  J.  Haw- 
kiiw  reporto  (p.  4«l),  til  not  posseai  till  17iS8.— 
En.] 
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djstanee  from  Lichfield.  At  that  time  book- 
sellers* shops  in  the  provincial  towns  of 
England  were  veiy  rare,  so  that  there  was 
not  one  even  in  Birmingham,  in  which  town 
old  Mr.  Johnson  nsed  to  open  a  shop  every 
market-day.  He  was  a  pretty  good  Latin 
scholar,  and  a  citizen  so  creditable  as  to  be 
made  [as  has  been  stated]  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Lichfield;  and,  being  a  man  of 
g^od  sense,  and  skill  in  his  trade,  he  acquired 
a  reasonable  share  of  wealth,  of  which  how- 
ever he  afterwards  lost  the  greatest  part,  by 
engaging  unsuccessfully  in  a  manufacture 
of  parchment  [In  this  underta- 
^'*  king,  nothing  prospered;  they  had 
"**  no  sooner  bought  a  large  stock  of 
8kin8,than  a  heavy  dutv  was  laid  upon  that 
article,  and  from  Michael's  absence  by  his 
many  avocations  as  a  bookseller,  the  parch- 
ment business  was  committed  to  a  faithless 
servant,  and  thence  they  gradually  declined 
into  strait  circumstances  i.]  He  was  a 
zealous  high-church  man  and  royalist,  and 
retained  his  attachment  to  the  unfortunate 
house  o{  Stuart,  though  he  reconciled  him- 
self by  casuistical  arguments  of  expediency 
and  necessity,  to  take  the  oaths  imposed  by 
theprevailing  power. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  his  Kfe  some- 
what 2  romantick,  but  so  well  authenticated 


^  [Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  defines  ^'ex- 
cise, a  hateful  tax,  levied  upon  commodities,  and 
adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges  of  property, 
bat  by  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise 
is  paid;*'  and  m  the  Idler  (No.  65),  he  calls  a 
Commissioner  of  Excise  **  one  of  the  lowest 
of  all  human  beings.*'  This  violence  of  laik- 
gaage  seems  so  little  reasonable,  that  the  Editor 
was  indnced  to  suspect  some  cause  of  personal 
animosity;  thk  mentioa  of  the  trade  in  parch- 
ment (an  exeiseable  artble)  afforded  a  cbe, 
which  has  led  to  the  eonfiimatioA  of  that  sus- 
picion. In  the  recoids  of  the  Excise  Board  is  to 
be  found  tt^  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
supervisor  of  excise  at  Lichfield:  "July  27» 
1725. — ^The  CommisBionen  received  youia  of  the 
22d  instant,  and  since  the  justices  would  not  give 
lodgment  against  Mr.  Michael  Johnson,  the  tan- 
ner, notwithstanding  the  facts  were  fiiirly  against 
him,  the  Board  direct  that  the  next  time  he  of- 
fends, you  do  not  lay  an  information  against  him, 
but  send  an  affidavit  of  the  fiict,  that  he  may  be 
prosecuted  in  the  Exchequer."  It  does  not  ap- 
pear whether  he  offended  again,  but  here  is  a  suf- 
ficient cause  of  his  son's  animosity  against  Com- 
missioners  of  Excise,  and  of  l^e  allusion  in 
the  Dictionaiy  to  the  special  jurisdiction  under 
whkh  that  revenue  is  administered.  The  re- 
luctance of  the  justkses  to  convict  will  appear 
not  unnatural,  when  it  is  recollected  that  M.  John- 
son was,  this  very  year,  chief  magistrate  of  the 

'     city-— E©.] 

!  ^  {The  rotnanHc  part  of  this  stoiy  does  not 
seem  oUiefwise  authmtieated  than  by  an  asseiv 
lion  in  the  Gentiamao's  Magazine,  vol.  55,  p.  100, 
on,  as  jt  wsald  sMm,  iba  doubtfiil  authority  •f 


that  I  shall  Aot  omit  it  A  voung  womiD 
of  Leek,  in  Staffordshire,  while  he  aerved 
his  apprenticeship  there^  conceived  a  violent 
I>assion  for  him;  and  though  it  met  with  no 
favourable  return,  followed  him  to  lieh-' 
field,  where  she  took  kxigings  oppoeite  to  the 
house  in  which  he  lived,  and  indulged  her 
hopeless  flame.  When  he  was  informed 
that  it  so  preyed  upon  .her  mind  that  her 
life  was  in  danger,  ne,  with  a  generous  hiH 
manity,  went  to  her  and  offered  to  many 
her,  but  it  was  then  too  late:  her  vital 
power  was  exhausted;  and  ahe  actually  ex* 
nibited  one  of  the  very  rare  instances  of 
dying  for  love.  She  was  buried  in  the  ca* 
thedral  of  Lichfield;  and  he,  with  a  tender 
re^rard,  placed  a  stone  over  her  grave  with 
this  inscription: 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

Mn.  Elizabeth  Blam ky,  a  stranfer : 

She  departed  this  life 

20  of  September,  16d4. 

Johnson's  mother  [was  slight  in  ^^ 
her  person,  and  rather  below  than  JJ^ 
above  the  common  size.  So  excel- 
lent was  her  character,  and  so  UamelesB 
her  life,  that  when  an  oppressive  neighbour 
once  endeavoured  to  take  from  her  a  little 
field  she  possessed,  he  coukl  persuade  no 
attorney  to  undertake  the  cause  against  a 
woman  so  beloved  in  her  narrow  otrole; 
and  it  is  this  incident  he  alludes  to  in  the 
line  of  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  call- 
ing her 

The  general  fiivourite  as  the  general  finend. 

Nor  could  any  one  pay  more  willing  hom- 
age to  such  a  character,  though  she  had  not 
been  related  to  him,  tlian  did  Dr.  Johnson  on 
everv  occasion  that  offered:  his  disquisition 
on  Pope's  epitaph  placed  over  Mra.  Corbet, 
is  a  proof  ol  that  preference  always  given 
by  hmi  to  a  noiseless  life  over  a  bustling 
one.]  She  was  a  woman  of  distinguished 
understanding.  [It  was  not,  however,  Mr. 
Malone  observes,  much  cultivated,  aa  may 
be  coUeeted  fhnn  Dr.  Johnson's  own  ac- 
count "Mv  father  and  mother 
^said  he)  had  not  much  happiness  ^ua^ 
from  each  other.  She  had  no  value  p.  »4.  * 
for  his  relations;  those  indeed  whom 
we  knew  of  were  much  lower  tiiian  hers. 
This  contempt  began,  I  know  not  on  which 


yRsa  Seward,  that  Doctor  Johnson  had  told  it 
Admitting  that  he  did  so,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  fact  happeaed  fifteen  years  before  his  birth; 
and  his  father  may  be  excused  if  he  gave  to  his 
wife  and  son  a  romantic  account  of  an  afiair  of 
this  nature.  Such  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  con- 
duct as  is  here  ascribed  to  these  young  and  Immble 
loven  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  \ery  rare  m  penons 
of  sny  age  or  station,  and  would  seem  to  require 
better  authentication  than  can  be  found  for  the 
details  of  this  staiy.— Ed.} 
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•ide,  rmy  eariv;  but  as  my  father  was  little 
at  home  it  had  not  much  effect  Th^  sel- 
dom convened;  for  mv  father  conki  not 
bear  to  talk  d*  his  aJBAora;  and  my  mother, 
being  un&efummted  with  books,  cared  not 
to  talk  of  any  thing  else.  Had  my  mother 
been  more  literate,  tiiev  had  been  better  com* 
panions.  She  migrht  nave  sometimes  intro- 
duced her  unwelcome  topick  with  more  suo- 
cesa,  if  she  could  have  diversified  her  con- 
versation. Of  business  she  had  no  distinct 
conception;  and  therefore  her  discourse  was 
composed  only  of  complaint,  fear,  and  sus- 
picion. Neitner  of  them  ever  tried  to  cal- 
culate the  profits  of  trade,  or  the  expenses 
of  living.  My  mother  concluded  that  we 
were  poor,  because  we  k)st  by  some  of  our 
tndes;  but  the  truth  was,  that  my  father, 
havinff  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  contrac1>- 
«d  debts,  never  had  trade  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  pay  them,  and  to  maintain 
his  family:  he  got  something,  but  not 
enough.  My  fiither  considered  tea  as  very 
expensive,  and  discouraged  my  mother  fVom 
keeping  companjr  with  tiie  neighbours,  and 
from  paying  visits  and  receiving  them. 
She  lived  to  say,  many  years  afler,  that  if 
the  time  were  to  pass  again,  she  would  not 
comply  with  such  unsocial  injunctions.  It 
was  not  till  about  1768,  that  I  thought  to 
calculate  the  returns  of  my  father's  trade, 
and  by  that  estimate  his  probable  profits. 
Tills,  I  believe,  my  parents  never  did."]  I 
asked  his  old  school-fellow,  Mr.  Hector, 
mamon  of  Birmingham,  if  she  was  not  vain 
of  ner  son.  He  said,  '^  she  had  too  much 
good  aense  to  be  vain,  but  she  knew  her 
son's  value.''  Her  piety  was  not  inferior 
to  her  understanding;  and  to  her  must  be 
inscribed  those  early  impressions  of  religion 
upon  the  mind  of  her  son,  from  which  the 
world  afterwards  derived  so  much  benefit. 
He  told  me  i,  that  he  remembered  distinctly 
having  had  the  first  notice  of  heaven,  <'  a 
place  to  which  ^ood  people  went,"  and  hell, 
^'a  place  to  which  bad  people  went,"  com- 
fDuhieated  to  him  by  her,  when  a  little  child 
in  bed  with  her;  and  that  it  might  be  the 
better  fixed  in  bis  memory,  she  sent  him  to 
repeat  it  to  Thomas  Jackson,  their  man-ser- 
vants ;  be  not  being  in  the  way,  this  was 
not  done;  but  there  was  no  occasion  for 
any  artificial  aidfor  its  preservation.  (When 
he  related  this  cSrcurastance  to  Mr8.Tiozzi, 
he  added«  that  little  people  should  be  en- 

^  [Thii  m  tola  aesfly  id  the  same  woidfl  in  the 
•Aceoifftf  of  the  Life^  and  ti  an  ndditwnrf  proof 
of  d»  anthemtici^  of  that  little  work.— Ed.] 

'  f  Mn.  pMnad  aaja  a  workman^  and,  in  thii 
huiaiiee,  her  aeeaoot  is  more  lihely  to  be  aeca- 
nto  dum  Bosweir&  Thv  tfifloiaobierved  to  jus- 
tify tfauB  early  the  editor's  opimoa,  that  even  ia 
the  flnall  matteis  in  which  Boswell  delights  to 
*«eqse  Bin.  Piosi  of  inaceoiacy,  she  is 
tioies  probably  as  comet  aa  ha  is.— Ed,] 


couraged  ahra^  to  teli  whatever  itnaii 
they  hear  particularly  striking,  to  '•**»**' 
some  brother,  sister,  or  servant,  immediate- 
ly before  the  impression  is  erased  by  the 
intervention  of  newer  occurrences.] 

In  following  so  very  eminent  a  man  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave,  every  minute  partic- 
ular, which  can  throw  light  on  the  progress 
of  his  mind,  is  interestmg.  That  he  was 
remarkable,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  may 
easily  be  supposed;  for  to  use  his  own  words 
in  hisLifeofSydenham, "  That  the  strength 
of  his  understanding,  the  accuracy  of  his 
discernment,  and  the  ardour  of  his  curiosi- 
ty, might  have  been  remarked  from  his  in- 
fancy, by  a  diligent  observer,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  For  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  man,  whose  history  has  been  mi- 
nutely related,  that  did  not  in  everv  part 
of  life  discover  the  same  proportion  of  intel- 
lectual vigour." 

In  all  such  investigations  it  is  certainly  un- 
wise to  pay  too  much  attention  to  incklents 
which  the  creduk>us  relate  with  eager  sat- 
isfaction, and  the  more  scrupulous  or  witty 
inquirer  considers  only  as  topicks  of  ridicule : 
^t  there  is  a  traditional  story  of  the  infant 
Hercules  of  Toryism,  so  curiously  charac- 
teristick,  that  I  shall  not  withhold  it.  It 
was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter  fVom 
Miss  Mary  Adye,  of  Lichfield. 

<<  When  Dr.  ^acheverel  was  at  Lkhfield, 
Johnson  was  not  quite  three  years  old. 
My  grandfather  Hammond  observed  him  at 
the  cathedral  j^rched  upon  his  father's 
shoulders,  listemng  and  gaping  at  the  much 
celebrated  preacher.  Mr.  Hammond  asked 
Mr.  Johnson  how  he  could  possibly  think 
of  bringing  such  an  infant  to  church,  and 
in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  crowd.  He  an- 
swered, because  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
him  at  home;  for,  young  as  he  was,  he  be- 
lieved he  had  caught  the  publick  spirit  and 
zeal  for  Sacheverel,  and  would  have  sUyed 
for  ever  in  tlie  church,  satisfi/ed  with  behold- 
ing him  3." 

r^or  can  I  omit  a  little  instance  of  that 
jealous  independence  of  spirit,  and  impetu- 
osity of  temper,  which  never  forKwk  bim. 
The  fact  was  acknowledged  to  me  by  him- 


'  [The  gosuping  aneedotes  of  the  Lichfield  la^ 
dies  are  all  apocryphal  Sacheverel,  by  his  seo^ 
tence  pronoanced  in  Feb.  1710,  was  inteidicted 
for  three  yean  from  preaching;  so  that  he  could 
not  have  preached  at  Lichfield  while  Johnson 
was  onder  three  years  of  age.  But  what  decides 
the  falsehood  of  Mm  Adye*s  story  is,  that  Sache- 
verel *s  triumphal  progress  through  the  midland 
counties  was  in  1710;  and  it  appears  by  the  books 
of  the  corporation  of  Lichfield,  that  he  was  receiv- 
ed in  that  town  and  complimented  by  the  attend- 
ance of  the  corporation,  "  and  a  present  of  three 
dozen  of  wine,*'  on  the  16th  Jane,  1710;  when 
the  *' infant  Hercutes  rf  totyitm**  was  jost 
$ime  m<nUhi  old.— £i>.) 
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self,  upon  the  authority  of  his  mother. 
One  day,  when  the  servant  who  used  to  be 
sent  to  school  to  conduct  him  home  had  not 
come  in  time,  he^t  out  by  himself,  though 
he  was  then  so  near-sighted,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  stoop  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  take  a  view  of  the  kennel  before 
he  ventured  to  step  over  it.  His  school- 
mistress,-afraid  that  he  miffhtmiss  his  way, 
or  faJl  into  the  kennel,  or  be  run  over  by  a 
cart,  fbllowed  him  at  some  distance.  He 
happened  to  turn  about  and  perceive  her. 
Peeling  her  careful  attention  as  an  insult  to 
his  manliness,  he  ran  back  to  her  in  a  rage, 
and  beat  her,  as  well  as  his  strength  would 
permit  >. 

Of  the  power  of  his  memory,  for  which 
he  was  an  his  life  eminent  to  a  degree  al- 
most incredible,  the  following  early  instance 
was  told  me  in  his  presence  at  Lichfield,  in 
1776,  by  his  step-daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  Por- 
ter, as  related  to  her  by  ids  mother.  When 
he  was  a  child  in  petticoats,  and  had  learnt 
to  read,  Mrs.  Johnson  one  morning  put  the 
common  prayer-book  into  his  hands,  pointed 
to  the  collect  for  the  day,  and  said,  '^  Sam, 
you  must  get  this  by  heart."  She  went  up 
stairs,  leaving  bin!  to  study  it:  but  by  the 
time  she  had  reached  the  second  floor,  she 
heard  him  ibllow  her.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter?" said  she.  *^*Ican  sayit,'*  he  replied, 
and  repeated  it  distinctly,  though  he  could 
not  have  read  it  more  than  twice. 

There  has  been  another  story  of  his  in- 
fant precocity  generally  circulated,  and  gen- 
erally believed,  the  truth  of  Which  I  am  to 
refute  upon  his  own  authority.  It  is  t(^M, 
that,  when  a  cWld  of  three  years  old,  he 
chanced  to  tread  upon  a  duckhng,  the  elev- 
enth of  a  brood,  and  killed  it;  upon  which, 
it  is  said,  he  dictated  to  his  mother  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph : 

**  Here  lies  good  master  duck. 
Whom  Samuel  Johnson  trod  on; 

If  it  had  lived,  it  had  been  good  luck. 
For  then  we'd  bad  an  odd  one.** 

There  is  surely  internal  evidence  that  this 
little  composition  combines  in  it,  what  no 
child  of  three  years  old  could  produce,  with- 
out an  extension  of  its  faculties  by  immedi- 
ate inspiration;  yet  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  Dr. 
Tohnson^g  step-daughter,  positively  main- 
tained to  me,  in  his  presence,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  toec- 
dote,  for  she  had  heard  it  from  his  mother. 
So  difficult  Is  it  to  obtain  an  authentick  re- 
lation of  facts,  and  such  authority  may  there 
be  for  errour:  for  he  assured  me,  that  his 
father  made  tne  verses,  and  wished  to  pass 

^  [This  story  seems  also  disproYed  by  internal 
evidence,  for  if  Johnson  was  so  blind  as  not  to  be 
able  to  see  a  kennel  wkhont  stoopinjg  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  how  conld  he  distinguish  a  peison  fol- 
lowing him  at  $9me  distaneef — £9.] 


them  for  his  cfaild^*  He  added,  '^nij  fth 
ther  was  a  focdigh  old  man;  that  m  to  mj, 
foolish  in  talking  of  his  children^.'' 
[He  always  seemed  more  mortified  at  pj^! 
the  recollection  of  the  bustle  his  pa- 
rents made  with  his  wit,  than  pleased  with 
the  thoughts  of  possessinff  it  <'Th^ 
(said  he  one  day  to  Mrs.  PionD)  is  the 
great  misery  of  late  marriages:  the  unhap- 
py produce  of  them  becomes  the  playthiog 
of  dotaffe:  an. old  man's  child  (continiied 
he^  leads  much  such  a  life,  I  think,  a* 
a  little  boy*8  dog,  teased  with  awkward 
fondness,  and  forced,  perhaps,  to  sit  Up  and 
beg,  as  we  call  it^  to  divert  a  company,  who 
at  last  go  away  complaining  of  their  dis- 
agreeable entertainment. ''  ui  conaeqnenoo 
of  these  maxims,  and  full  of  indignation 
against  such  parents  as  delight  to  produce 
their  young  ones  early  into  tlie  talking 
world,  I  have  known  Dr.  Johnson  give  a 
good  deal  of  pain  by  refusing  to-  hear  the 
verses  that  children  could  recite,  or  ^ 
songs  th^  coukl  sing;  particularly  to  one 
friend  who  told  him  that  nis  two  sons  should 
repeat  Gray's  Elegy  tohim  alteraalely,  that 
he  might  judge  who  had  the  happiest  o»-> 
dence«  <<  No,  pray,  sir  (said  he),  let  the 
little  dears  botn  speak  it  at  once;  more 
noise  will  by  that  means  be  made,  ajixd  the 
noise  will  be  sooner  over."] 

Young  Johnson  had  the  misfbrtune  to  be 
much  afflicted  with  the  scrophula,  or  king's- 
evil,  which  disfigured  a  countenance  natural- 
ly well  formed,  and  hurt  his  visual  nerves 
80  much,  that  he  did  not  see  at  all  with  one 
of  his  eyes,  though  its  appearance  was  lit- 
tle different  from  that  o{  the  Other.  There 
is  amongst  his  prayers;  one  inscribed 
*'  fVhen  my  bts  wa9  restored  to  it$  tMe," 
which  ascertains  a  defect  that  many  of  lus 
friends  knew  he  had,  though  I  never  per- 
ceived it^.  I  supposed  lum  to  be  only 
near-sighted:  and  indeed  I  must  observe, 
that  in  no  otlier  respect  could  I  discern  any 
defect  in  his  vision;  on  the  contrary,  the 
{arte  of  his  attention  and  perceptive  quick- 
ness made  him  see  and  distinguisli  all  man- 
ner of  objects,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art, 
with  a  meetv  that  is  rarely  to  be  found. 
When  he  and  I  were  travelling  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  I  poin^  out  to  lum 
a  mountain,  which  I  observed  resembled  a 
cone,  he  corrected  my^inaccuracy,  by  show- 


*  [This  anecdote  of  the  dnck,  tbongh  disproved 
by  intenial  and  eilemal  dridence,  is  one  of  those 
the  anthenticity  of  which  Miss  Sewaid  penisted  in 
asserting;  and  she  maintained  a  veiy  wronghead- 
ed  hostility  and  paper  war  with  Boswell  on  this 
and  a  similar  siAject  (  The  venes  on  a  sprig  of 
myrtle),  in  which,  as  we  shall  see  more  lally 
hereafter,  she  was  wrong  every  way. — ^Ed.] 

*  Speaking  himself  of  the  in^rfeetion  of  one  of 
his  eyes,  he  said  to  Dr.  Bnaey,  **  the  dog  was 
never  good  for  mneh."— Avkni^t. 
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n^Bie,  that  it  was  indeed  pointed  at  the  top, 
but  that  one  aide  of  it  was  larger  than  the 
other.  And  the  ladies  with  wiiom  he  was 
acquainted  agree,  that  no  man  was  more 
nicely  and  minuti^y  critical  in  the  elegance 
of  female  drees.  When  I  found  that  he  saw 
the  romantick  beauties  of  Ilam,  in  Derby- 
shire, much  better  than  I  did,  1  told  hun 
that  he  resembled  an  able  perfonner  upon  a 
bad  instrument  How  false  and  contempti- 
ble then  are  all  the  ramarks  which  have  been 
made  to  the  prejudice  either  of  his  candour 
or  of  his  philosophy,  founded  upon  a  suppo- 
sition tha  t  he  was  almost  blind.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  contracted  this  grievous  mala- 
dy fW)m  his  nurse.  [His  own  ac- 
A«w»*  count  was,  that  Dr.  Swinfen  i  told 
J:  7i^'  him,  that  the  scrofubus  sores  which 
afflicted  him  proceeded  fVom  the  bad 
kumonrs  of  his  nuise,  whose  son  had  the 
same  distemper,  and  was  likewise  shortr 
siffhted,  but  both  in  a  less  degree  (than  he). 
i£s  motiier  thought  his  diseases  derived 
from  her  family  s.  She  visited  him  every 
day,  and  used  to  go  different  ways,  that 
her  assiduity  imght  not  expose  her  to 
ridicule,  and  oAen  left  her  fan  or  glove  be- 
hind, that  she  might  have  a  pretence  for 
coming  back  unexpected,  but  she  never  dis- 
covert any  token  of  neglect  In  ten  weeks 
he  was  taken  home  a  poor  diseased  infant, 
almost  blind.  Dr.  Swinfen  used  to  say, 
that  he  never  knew  an^  child  reared  with 
so  much  difficmty.  ]  His  mother, — ^yiekling 
to  the  superstitious  notion  which,  it  is  won- 
derful to  think,  prevailed  so  long  in  this 
country,  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  regal  touch; 
a  notion  which  our  kings  encour- 
^^^ua  aged,  and  to  which  %  man  of  such 
p!  ML  '  inquiry  and  such  judgment  as  Carte 
could  give  credit— carried  him  to 
London  [in  Lent,  1712],  where  he  was 
actually  touched  by  queei^  Anne.  Mrs. 
Johnson  indeed,  as  Mr.  Hector  informed 
me,  acted  by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated 
Six  John  Fl<^er,  then  a  physician  in  Lich- 
field. Johnson  used  to  talk  of  this  vei^ 
frankly;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  nreaerved  his 
very  picti^resque  description  or  the  scene,  as 
it  remained  upon  his  fancy.  Being  asked  if 
he  could  remember  queen  Anne, — 
Tlo^,      ti  jgg  ii^  ^]^  g^\  ^  confused,  but 

'  somehow  a  sort  or  solemn  recollec- 
tion of  a  lady  in  diamonds,  and  a  long  black 
hood."  This  touch,  however,  was  with- 
out any  efiect     I  ventm-ed  to  say  to  him. 


<  [Samuel  Swinfen,  who  took  a  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  from  Pembroke  College  in  1712. 
—Hall.) 

'  [His  mother  and  Dr.  Swinfen  were  both  per- 
hapi  wrong  in  their  eonjectore  as  to  the  of%in  of 
tbe  daeaw;  he  more  probably  inberiled  it  from 
hbfiuher,  with  the  iwarM  mekmek^lff  which  is 
ao  eonuBoaly  an  atmdaat  m  aamfoleat  babitMr* 
Kd.J 


in  aUoaion  to  tiie  poKtieal  principles  in 
which  he  was  educated,  and  of  whkh  he 
ever  retained  some  odour,  that "  his  mothei 
had  not  carried  him  far  enough;  she  ^ould 
have  taken  him  to  Romb^.'' 

[The  following  is  his  own  recollection  o« 
this  journey. — "1  was  taken  to 
London  to  be  touched  for  the  evil  ^fg}?* 
by  queen  Anne.  I  always  retain-  p.  le.  ' 
ed  some  memory  of  this  journey, 
though  I  was  then  but  thirty  months  old. 
I  remember  a  boy  crying  at  the  palaee 
when  I  went  to  be  touched.  My  mother 
was  at  Nicholson's,  the  famous  bookseller 
in  Little  Britain.  1  remember  a  little  daxk 
room  behind  the  kitchen,  where  the  jack- 
weight  fell  through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  into 
which  I  once  slipped  ,my  leg. 

<'  Being  asked,  <  on  which  side  of  the  shop 
was  the  counter?'  I  answered,  'on  the 
. lefl  from  theentrance,'  many  years  ailer,  and 
spoke  not  by  guess  but  by  memory.  We 
went  in  the  stage-coach,  and  returned  in 
the  waggon,  as  my  mother  said,  because  my 
cough  was  violent  The  hope  of  saving  a 
few  shillings  was  no  slight  motive;  for 
she,  not  ha^ng  been  accustomed  to  money, 
was  afraid  of  such  expenses  as  now  seem 
ver^  small.  She  sewed  two  guineas  in  her 
petticoat,  lest  she  should  be  robbed. 

"We  were  troublesome  to  the  passen- 
gers; but  to  suffer  such  inconveniences  in  the 
stage-coach  was  common  in  these  da3rs,  to 
persons  in  much  higher  rank.  She  bought 
me  a  small  silver  cup  and  spoon,  marked 
SAM.  J.,  lest  if  they  had  oeen  nutrked 
S.  J.,  (Sarah  being  her  name),  thev  should, 
upon  her  death,  have  been  taken  irom  me. 
She  bought  me  a  speckled  linen  frock, 
which  I  knew  aAerwards  by  the  name  of 
my  London  frocL  The  cup  was  one  of 
the  last  pieces  of  plate  which  dear^  Tetty 
sold  in  our  distress.  I  have  now  the  spoon. 
She  bought  at  the  same  time  two  tea- 
spoons, and  till  my  manhood  she  had  no 
more  6."]  . 

He  was  first  taught  to  read  English  by 
Pame  Oliver,  a  widow,  who  kept  a  school 
for  young  children  in  Lichfield.    He  told 


»  [To  tbe  Prc««*d«r.— .Ep.] 

*  [Hi9  wife,  whom  be  ealled  by  thii  iamiliar 
Gontnction  of  fHizabelk— £d.] 

*  [When  Dn  JobnaoD,  at  an  advanced  age, 
reooided  all  tbeee  mimite  dicnmttancei,  he  con- 
templated, we  are  told,  writing  the  history  of  faia 
own  liie»  aad  pvobabl j  intended  to  develops,  finaaa 
fab  own  inftat  receUeotioDS,  the  growth  and 
powers  of  tbe  faculty  of  awmoiy,  which  he  poo- 
aeved  in  so  remarkable  a  degree.    FVom  the  ii^ 


alio  to  trace  the  progwive  < 
of  tbe  Biiddle  clMsei  of  loci 


tie  details  of  his  domeitac  history  he  perbapsi 
■ve  change  in  the  I 
'  society.  But  wbatevar 
may  bave  been  bis  motive,  the  Editor  eo«M  ast 
properly  oaut  what  Jabflsoa  thought  worth  pna- 
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i  [perhaps,  four  months, 
e,"  he  added,  "till  I  had 


me  she  could  read  the  black  letter,  and  asked 
him  to  borrow  for  her,  from  his  father,  a 
foible  in  that  character.  When  he  was  go- 
ing to  Oxford,  she  came  to  take  leave  of 
him,  brought  him,  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
kindness,  a  present  of  gingerbread,  and  said 
he  was  the  oest  scholar  sue  ever  had.  He 
delighted  in  mentioning  this  early  compli- 
ment; adding,  with  a  smile,  that  "  this  was 
as  high  a  proof  of  his  merit  as  he  could  con- 
ceive." His  next  instructor  in  English 
was  a  master,  whom  when  he  spoke  of  him 
to  me,  he  familiarly  called  Tom  Brown, 
who,  said  he,  "  published  a  spelling-book, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  Universe;  but,  I 
fear,  no  copy  of  it  can  now  be  had." 

He  began  to  learn  Latin  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, usher  or  under-master  of  Lichfield 
school,  "  a  man  (said  he)  very  skilful  in  his 
little  way."     with  him  he  continued  two 

years,  and  [] 
ifufe"*    "The  time," 

p  26,  S8.  computed  it,  appeared  much  longer 
by  the  multitude  oi' incidents  and  of 
novelties  which  it  supplied,  than  many  im- 
portant thoughts  which  it  produced.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  possible  that  any  other  period 
can  make  the  same  impression  on  the  memo- 
ry." In  the  spring  of  1719,  his  class  was 
removed  to  the  upper  school,  and  put  under 
Holbrook,  a  peevish  and  ill-tempered  man. 
They  were  removed  sooner  than  had  been 
the  custom,  for  the  head-master,  intent  on 
his  boarders,  generally  left  the  town-boys 
too  long  in  the  lower  school;  the  esrlier 
removal  of  Johnson's  class  was  caused  by  a 
reproof  of  the  town-clerk;  and  Hawkins 
complained  thst  he  had  lost  half  his  profit. 
At  this  removal  Johnson  says  that  he  cried, 
but  the  rest  were  indifferent.  He]  then 
rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter  i,  the 
head-roaster,  who,  according  to  his  account, 
"  was  very  severe,  and  wrong-headedly  se- 
vere. He  used  (said  he)  to  beat  us  un- 
mercifully; and  he  did  not  distinguish  be- 
tween ignorance  and  negligence:  for  he 
-would  beat  a  boy  equally  for  not  knowing 
a  thing,  as  for  n^lecting  to  know  it.    He 


>  [*<  Mr.  Hmiter  was  an  odd  mixtore  of  the  p»- 
duit  and  the  spoitsmaii;  he  was  a  veiy  aevere 
^itciplinarian  and  a  great  setter  of  game.  Happy 
was  the  boy  who  coald  infomi  hii  offended  mas- 
tar  fdiere  a  covey  of  paitridges  was  to  be  found; 
Ihis  notice  was  a  certain  pledce  of  his  pardon." 
Dame$*  JJift  of  Oarriek,  voT.  t  p.  8.  He  was 
a  pnAMDdaiy  in  the  Cathedral  of  Uohfield,  and 
gianMrther  to  Miss  Seward.  One  of  this  kidy*s 
eompkuAls  against  Johnson  was,  that  he,  in  all  his 
works,  never  expressed  any  groHtude  to  his  pre- 
eepler.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  owed  him 
nmch;  for  besides  the  sereiity  of  hk  diiciplioe,  it 
■eems  that  he  was  inattentiye  to  that  cbss  of  boys 
to  wUdk  Johnson  bebnged,  and  it  also  appears, 
'that  he  fefbsed  t»  readmit  him  afler  one  of  the 
eaeatioBs,  on  some  pretence  now  forgotten.— fin.] 


would  ask  a  bov  a  questum,  and  if  he  did 
not  answer  it,  he  would  beat  him,  wi^ont 
considering  whether  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  how  to  answer  it.  For  instance, 
he  would  call  up  a  bov  and  ask  him  Latin 
for  a  candlestick,  which  the  boy  could  not 
expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  sir,  if  a  bov  could 
answer  every  question,  there  wouM  be  no 
need  of  a  master  to  teach  him." 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Hunter  to  mention,  that  though  he 
might  err  in  being  too  severe,  the  school  of 
Lichfiekl  was  very  respectable  in  his  time. 
The  late  Dr.  Taylor,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, who  was  educated  under  him, 
told  me  that  **  he  was  an  excellent  master, 
and  that  his  ushers  were  most  of  them  men 
of  eminence;  that  Holdbrook.  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  men,  best  scholars,  and  best 
preachers  of  his  age,  was  usher  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  that  Johnson  was 
at  school.  Then  came  Harue,  of  whom  as 
much  might  be  said,  with  Uie  addition  that 
he  was  an  elegant  poet.  Hague  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Green,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  whose  character  in  tlie  learned 
world  is  well  known,  in  the  same  form 
with  Johnson  was  Congreve,  who  after- 
wards became  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Boulter,  and  by  that  connexion  obtained 
good  preferment  in  Ireland.  He  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  ancient  family  of  Con- 
greve, in  Staffordshire,  of  which  the  poet 
was  a  iH-anch.  His  brother  sokl  the  estate. 
There  was  also  Lowe,  afterwards  Canon 
of  Windsor.        , 

Indeed  Johnson  was  very  sensible  how. 
much  he  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  one  day  asked  him  how  he  had  acquired 
so  accurate  a  knowledge «of  Latin,  in  which, 
I  beheve,  lie  was  exceeded  by  no  man  of 
his  time:  he  said,  **  My  master  whipt  me 
very  well.  Without  that,  sir,  I  shouM 
have  done  nothing."  He  told  Mr.  Lans- 
ton,  tliat  while  Hunter  was  fiogginff  his 
boys  unmercifully,  he  used  to  Say,  ''And 
this  I  do  to  save  you  from  the  gallows.'^ 
Johnson,  upon  all  occasions,  expressed  his 
approbation  of  enforcing  instruction  by 
means  of  the  rod^.  <<  I  wouU  rather  (said 
he)  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general  terror 
to  all,  to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  chiUl» 
if  you  do  thus  or  thus,  you  will  be  more 
esteemed  than  your  brothers  or  sisters^ 
The  rod  produces  an  effect  which  termi- 
nates in  itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being 
whipped,  and  gets  his  task,  and  there's  an 
end  on*t;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation 
and  comparisons  of  superiority,  you  lay  the 
foundation  of  lasting  mischief:  you  mako 
brothers  and  sisters  hate  each  other." 


•  JoboMm's  oboemakiaB  to  Dr.  Roie»  en  this 

aabieot,  may  be  foond  in  aaobseqaent  part  of  this 

(  woik»  near  the  end  of  the  year  1776.— Bvmx&T. 
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When  Johnson  saw  some  youitff  ladies 
in  Lincolnshire  who  were  remarkabty  well 
Whared,  owing  to  their  ni<ither*s  strict  dis- 
tapline  and  severe  correction,  he  exclaimed, 
in  one  of  Shakspeare's  lines^  a  little  varied  ^ 

"-Rod,  I  will  honour  thee  for  this  thy  duty." 

[Yet  when  talkingr  of  a  vonng  fel- 
^**^»  low,  who  used  to  come  often  to  Mr. 
^  '  Thrale's  house,  who  was  about 
Eileen  years  old  or  less,  and  had  a  manner 
at  once  sullen  and  sheepish— <' That  lad 
(said  Johnson)  looks  like  the  son  of  a 
schoolmaster;  which  (padded  he)  is  one  of 
the  verr  worst  conditions  of  childhood; 
such  a  boy  has  no  father,  at  worse  than 
none:  he  never  can  reflect  on  his  parent 
hut  the  reflection  brings  to  his  mind  some 
idea  of  pain  inflicted,  or  of  sorrow  su£fered." 
He  was,  hideed,  himself  exceed- 
PkoA,     in-^iy    disposed    to    the    general 

induJgence  of  children,  and  was 
even  scrupulously  and  ceremoniously  atten- 
tive not  to  ofi'dnd  them:  he  had  strongly 
persuaded  himself  of  the  difiiculty  people 
alwavs  find  to  erase  early  impressions,  ei  ther 
of  kfndness  or  resentment,  and  said,  "  he 
sha«Jd  never  have  so  loved  his  mother 
when  a  man,  had  she  not  given  him  coflee 
she  conld  ill  afford,  to  gratify  his  appetite 
when  a  boy."  '<  If  3rou  had  had  children, 
•IT,"  said  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  would  you  have 
tanght  them  any  thing?''  "  I  hope  ([replied 
be)  that  I  should  have  willingly  lived  on 
mad  and  water  to  obtain  instruction  fot 
tK-nn;  but  I  would  not  have  set  their  Aiture 
ftwndship  to  hatard  for  the  sake  of  thrust- 
ing into  their  heads  knowledge  of  things 
lor  which  they  might  not  perhaps  have 
either  taste  or  necessity.  You  teach  your 
daughtere  the  diameters  of  the  planets,  and 
wonder  when  you  have  done  that  they  do 
not  delight  in  your  company.  No  science 
can  be  communicated  by  mortal  creatures 
without  attention  fVom  the  scholar;  no  at- 
tention can  be  obtained  from  children 
without  the  infliction  of  pain,  and  pain  is 
never  remembered  without  resentment." 
That  something  should  jbe  learned  was, 
however,  so  certainly  his  opinion,  that  Mrs. 
Pioczi  heard  him  say,  that  education  had 
been  oiWn  coomared  to  agriculture,  vet 
that  it  resembled  it  chiefly  m  this:  "that 
if  noChing  is  sown,  no  ttdj^  can  be  ob- 
tained."*] 
That  superiority  over  his  fellows,  which 


*  More  than  a  Utile.  The  line  is  in  Kin  a 
HsKav  yi.  Pbrt  iL  act  iv.  sc.  last : 

««e«i«nl,  Itvffl  IMUow  tkee  Sirtliii  tky  dflKL** 

Malohb. 

[It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Boewell  was  mi». 
talran  aa  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  children  :  the 
idea  of  diaciplinii^  young  Mie$  -by  the  rod  is 
•bsod  and  di^ostinf.— Ed.] 
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he  mamtained  with  so  much  dignity  in  hit 
march  through  life,  wiis  not  assuned  iWsni 
vanity  and  ostentatioh,  bnt  was  the  natiH 
ral  and  eamtant  effect  of  those  extraordina- 
ry powers  of  mind)  of  which  he  conM  not 
bnt  be  conscious  l^  comparison  $  the  mtel- 
leotual  difl^rence,  which  in  other  cases  of 
comparison  of  characters,  is  ofUn  a  matter 
of  undeckled  contest,  being  as  clear  in.  his 
case  as  the  superiority  of  stature  in  some 
men  above  others.  Johnson  did  not  stnxt 
or  stand  on  tip-toe;  he  only  did  not  stoop. 
From  his  earliest  years,  his  superiority  was 
perceived  and  acknowledged.  He  wss 
mm  the  beginning  am^  «vli^,  a  king  of 
men.  His  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector^  has 
obiieingly  furnished  me^  with  many  par- 
ticuTars  of  his  bovish  davs;  and  assured  m^ 
that  he  never  knew  him  corrected  3  at 
school^  but  for  talkm^  and  diverting  other 
boys  from  their  bnsmess.  He  seemed  to 
learn  by  hituition;  fbr  though  indolence 
and  procrastination  were  inherent  in  his 
constitution,  whenever  he  made  an  exertion 
he  did  more  than  any  one  else.  In  shorty 
he  is  a  memorable  instance  of  what  hss 
been  oflen  observed,  that  the  boy  is  the 
man  in  miniature:  and  that  the  distinguish^ 
Ing  characteristicKs  of  each  individual  sre 
the  same,  through  the  whole  course  of  liib« 
His  favourites  used  to  receive  very  liberal 
assistance  from  hhn;  and  such  was  the 
snbniission  and  deference  with  wliich  he 
was  treated,  such  the  desire  to  obtein  hjs 
regard,  that  three  of  the  boys,  of  whom 
Mr.  Hector  was  sometimes  one,  need  to 
come  in  the  morning  as  his  humble  attend- 
ants, and  carry  him  to  school.  One  in 
the  middle  stooped,  while  he  sat  upon  his 
back,  and  one  on  each  side  supported  him; 
and  thus  he  was  borne  triumphant.  Such 
a  proof  of  tlie  early  predominance  of  intel- 
lectual vigour  is  very  remarkabTe,  and  does 
honour  to  human  nature  <.  Talking  to  me 
once  himself  of  his  being  mnch  distinguished 
at  school,  he  tokl  me, "  they  never  wough 
to  raise  me  hj  comparing  me  to  any  one 
they  never  said,  Johnson  is  as  good  a  scho- 
lar as  such  a  one,  but  such  a  one  is  as  good 


*  [Thk  is  not  qaite  candid  on  the  part  «f  Mr. 
BesvrelL  All  these  partienfam  are  iband  ai  a 
paper  fbrnished  (it  would  seem)  by  Mr.  Hecfer 
to  Sir  J.  Uawldtti,  and  pablkbed  in  txtemo  by 
Mm.— Ed.] 

3  [This  is  not  consisteal  with  Johaaen^f  omi 
statement^  ante,  p.  16.— £d.] 

4  £«  Xhis  ovation  Mr.  BosweU  believed  to  fasva 
been  an  honour  paid  to  the  early  prodeminanes 
of  his  intellectoal  powers  alone;  hut  Ihey  wlia 
remember  what  boya  are,  and  who  ceaskJor  that 
Johnson's  corporeal  piowaai  was  by  no  meaaa 


despicable,  wUl  be  apt  to  suspect  that  the  homagi 
was  enforced,  at  least  aa  much  by  awe  of  the  sua 
as  by  adroiratjott  of  the  other.' '-^ddnderaes'a 
Life  ikf  JoAvwon^— Ed.] 
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a  fldiolar  as  Johnson;  and  this  was  said 
but  of  one— but  of  Lowei;  and  I  do  not 
think  he  was  as  good  a  scholar.'' 

H6  discovered  a  great  ambition  to  excel, 
which  roused  him  to  counteract  his  indolence. 
He  was  uncommonly  inquisitire;  and  his 
memory  was  so  tenacious,  that  he  never 
forgot  any  thmg  that  he  either  heard  or  read. 
Mr.  Hector  remonbers  having  recited  to 
him  eighteen  verses,  which,  after  a  little 
pause,  he  repeated  verbaUmy  varying  only 
one  epithet,  bjr  which  he  improved  the  line. 

He  never  joined  with  the  other  boys  in 
their  ordinary  diversions:  liis  only  amuse- 
ment ^  was  in  winter,  when  he  took  a  plea- 
sure in  being  drawn  upon  the  ice  by  a  boy 
barefooted,  who  pulled  him  along  by  a  fifar* 
ter  fixed  round  him;  no  very  easy  operation, 
as  his  size  was  remarkably  large.  His  de- 
fective sight,  indeed,  prevented  him  from 
enjoying  Uie  common  sports;  and  he  once 
^leasanUv  remarked  to  me,  "  how  wonder- 
fully well  he  had  contrived  to  be  idle  with- 
out them."  Lord  Chesterfield,  however, 
has  justly  observed  in  one  of  his  letters,  when 
earnestly  cautioning  a  friend  against  the 
pernicious  effects  of  idleness,  that  active 
sports  are  not  to  be  reckoned  idleness  in 
youn^  people^  and  that  the  listless  torpor 
of  domff  nothing  ak>ne  deserves  that  name. 
Of  this  dismal  inertness  of  disposition,  John- 
son had  all  his  life  too  great  a  share.  Mr. 
Hector  relates,  that  "he  could  not  oblige 
him  more  than  bv  sauntering  away  the  hours 
of  vacation  in  the  fiekls,  during  which  he 
was  more  engaged  in  talking  to  himself  than 
to  his  companion."  [Mr.  Hector 
"'J*^     concludes  by  saving,  "After  a  k>ng 

'  absence  from  Lichfield,  when  he 
returned  I  was  apprehensive  of  something 
wrong  in  his  constitution,  which  mighteither 
impair  his  intellect  or  endanger  hi^  Ufe,  but, 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  my  l<»ars  have 
proved  false."] 

Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who 
was  long  intimately  acquainted  ynth  him, 
and  has  preserved  a  few  anecdotes  concern- 
ing him,  reeretUn^  that  he  was  not  a  more 
dihgent  eolfector,  informs  me,  that  "  when 
a  boy  he  was  immoderatelv  fond  of  re^ng 
romances  of  chivalry,  and  he  retained  his 
fondness  for  them  through  life  3;  so  that 


-  [oee  ante,  p.  io.-^i&d.j 

*  [Mr.  Hector,  in  the  paper  printed  b?  Haw 
osly  fliTB,  **  He  never  asiociated  with  any  ( 
in  our  diyeniomi,  exeept  in  winter,  when  tfa 


>  [See  ante,  p.  16.— Sd.] 

rHawkhii, 
r  of  na 

I  the  ioe 
was  4mi  enough  ta  be  dmwn  along  hy  a  boy  baro- 
Iholed;*'  bvt<his  does  not  justify  die  absonl  as- 
iertioniliBt  Johnson  had  no  aimaement  whafMv 
eror  except  in  winter,  and  ihen  only  this  one:  ollw 
er  amnsements  he  doidrtlasihad,  thongh  piobably 
not  of  a  gregarious  natora.— Ed.] 
'  *  [hi  ene  ef  his  joaneys  we  MR  see  (27th 
Maieh,  1776),  that  he  took  with  him  «<il  Fal- 
nufino  d'InghUterra*'  m  naOan,  but  then  k 
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(adds  his  k)rdshtp)  spending  part  of  a  nn 
mer  at  my  nanonage-hoose  in  the  country, 
he  chose  for  his  regular  reading  the  old 
Spanish  romance  of  Felixmajivk  or  Hia- 
CANiA,  in  folio,  which  he  read  quite  thfooghb 
Yet  I  have  heard  him  attribute  to  these  ex- 
travagant fictions  that  unsettled  turn  of 
mind  which  prevented  hiaever  fixing  in  any 
profession." 

[In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1795, 
he  received  an  invitation  fVom  his 
uncle  ^,  Cornelius  Foid,  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  htm  at  his  house,  which  I 
conjecture  to  have  bean  on  a  living  of  hia 
in  one  of  the  counties  bordering  upon  Sta^ 
fbrdshire;  but  it  seems  that  the  uncle,  dia* 
eovering  that  the  boy  was  possessed  of  un- 
common parts,  was  unwilling  to  let  him  re- 
turn, and  to  make  up  for  the  loss  he  might 
sustain  by  his  absence  from  school,  became 
his  instructor  in  the  classics,  and  farther  as- 
sisted  him  in  his  studies:  so  that  it  was  not 
till  the  Whitsuntide  folbwing,  that  John- 
son  went  back  to  Lichfield.  Whether  Mr. 
Hunter  was  displeased  to  find  a  visit  o^  a 
few  days  protracted  into  a  vacation  of  many 
months,  or  tliat  he  resented  the  interference 
of  anoUier  peison  in  the  tuition  of  one  oi 
his  scholars,  and  he  one  of  the  most  promia- 
ing  of  any  under  his  care,  cannot  now  be 
known;  but,  it  seems,  that  at  Johnson's 
return  to  Lichfield,  he  was  not  received  in- 
to the  school  of  that  city;]  and  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  removed  to  the  school  of 
Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire,  of  which 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  then  master. 

This  step  was  taken  by  the  advice  of  his 
cousin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  a  man  in  whom 
both  talents  and  good  dispositionawere  dis- 
graced by  licentiousness — (he  is  said  to  be 
the  original  of  the  parson  in  Hogarth's  Mo*, 
dem  Midnight  Conversation^) — bat  wiw 


was  for  exercise  in  the  language,  and  he  took  no 
pleasure  in  the  woijk  itself. — ^Ed.] 

*  ComeliosFord,  according  to  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, was  hk  coasio-german,  being  the  son  of  Dr. 
Joseph  [Q.  Nathanael  ?]  Ford,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician,  who  was  brother  to  Johnson's  mother. — 
Maloits.  [Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  this  posnge 
of  lus  firrt  edition,  dirtinedy  calls  ComeHui  Ford 
his  unele,  as  Boswell  also  does,  bvt  it  was  proba- 
bly an  error,  as  Hawkins  corteeled  it  in  the  seoond 
edition  to  eoiMtfi.— En.] 

•  [This  ftet  has  been  doabted;  but  the  bhune- 
able  lenty  of  his  character,  Johnson  himaelf  ad- 
mits. lahisLileofFeBtOB,  hamentkms^Foid, 
a  defgymaa  at  that  time  too  well  known,  whose 
abilities,  instead  of  fiuaishiiw  convivial  merriment 
to  the  voluptaons  and  dissorate,  might  have  emii^ 
bled  him  to  excel  among  the  virtnous  and  the 
wise.**  In  the  Hittorieal  RogUter  for  178U 
we  find,  "  Died  Aus.  22,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  well 
known  to  the  world  Tor  his  great  wit  and  abilitiea.  ** 
And  the  Otnileman*»  Magazine  of  the  i 
date  Btatei  that  ha  was  «  esteemed  for  his  | 
and  agyeaable  oonvcnalion.*'    Bfr.  Maiphy  aaiaiti 
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WM  a  Twy  aUe  jvdfe  of  what  iras  rigfht. 
^  ^  [Joliinon  always  spoke  of  his  cousin 
r^t  to  Mrs.  PioKzi  with  tenderness,  prais- 
ing his  aeanaintance  with  life  and 
mannem,  and  reeolleetin^  one  piece  of  ad- 
rice  that  no  man  surely  ever  followed  more 
exactly:  "  Obtain  (says  Ford)  some  general 
prinetpies  of  every  science;  he  who  can  talk 
only  on  one  subject,  or  act  only  in  one  depart- 
ment, 18  seldom  wanted  and  perhaps  never 
wished  for;  while  the  man  of  general  know- 
ledge can  often  benefit  and  always  please." 
He  naed  to  relate,  however,  another  story 
less  to  the  credit  <k  his  cousin's  penetration, 
bow  Ford  on  some  occasion  said  to  him, 
"  You  will  make  your  way  more  easily  in 
the  world,  I  see,  as  you  are  contented  to 
dispute  no  man's  claim  to  conversation  ex- 
celbnce;  they  will,  therefore,  more  willing- 
ly allow  your  pretensions  as  a  writer." 

At  the  school  of  Stourbridge  he  did  not 
reeeive  so  much  benefit  as  was  expected. 
It  has  been  said,  that  he  acted  in  the  capa- 
tit^  of  an  assisUnt  to  Mr.  Wentworth  in 
teachiDff  the  younger  boys.  "  Mr.  Went- 
worth (he  told  me)  was  a  very  able  man, 
but  an  idle  man,  and  to  me  very  severe; 
but  I  cannot  blame  hhn  much.  I  was  then 
a  big  boy;  he  saw  1  did  not  reverence  him; 
and  that  h''  should*  get  no  honour  by  me. 
I  had  brought  enough  with  me,  to  carry 
me  through;  and  all  I  should  get  at  hw 
school  would  be  ascribed  to  my  own  labour, 
or  to  my  former  master.  Yet  he  taught 
me  a  great  deal." 

He  thus  discriminated,  to  Dr.  Percy, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  his  progress  at  his  two 
mmmar-schools.  '<At  one  [Lichfield],  I 
teamed  much  in  the  school,  but  little  from 
the  master:  in  the  other  [Stourbridge],  I 
learnt  much  from  the  master,  but  little  in 
the  school." 

The  bishop  also  informs  me  that  "  Dr. 
Johnson's  father,  before  he  was  received  at 
Stourbridge,  applied  to  have  him  admitted 
as  a  scholar  and  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Lea»  M.  A.,  head-master  of  Newport 
school,  in  Shropshire  (a  very  diligent  good 
tracher,  at  that  time  in  hi^h  reputation, 
under  whom  Mr.  HoUis  is  said,  in  the  M^ 
moiiB  of  his  Life,  to  have  been  also  edu- 
cated) K  This  application  to  Mr.  Lea  was 
not  successful;  but  Johnson  had  afterwards 
the  gratification  to  hear  that  the  okl  gentle- 
man, who  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  of  his  life,  that  he  was  very  near  hav- 
tngtfaat  great  man  for  his  scholar." 

He  remained  at  Stourbridge  little  more 
than  a  year,  and  then  he  returned  home, 
where  he  may  be  said  to  have  loitered,  for 

that  he  was  chaplain  to  Lovd  ChMteifield,  but 
fpres  no  anthority. — ^Ed.] 

>  As  was  likewise  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  many 
Vian  aftsrwaidfc — ^Boswaix. 


two  years,  in  a  state  very  unworthy  lus 
uncommon  abilities.  [His  father 
was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to  J*^' 
dispose  of  him:  he  probably  had  a 
view  to  brin^  him  up  to  his  own  trade;  for 
Sir  J.  Hawkms  heara  Johnson  say,  that  he 
himself  was  able  to  bind  a  book.]  He  had 
already  given  several  proofs  of  his  poetical 
genius,  both  in  his  school-exercises  and  in 
other  occasional  compositions.  Of  these  I 
have  obtained  a  considerable  collection,  by 
the  favour  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  son  of  one 
of  his  masters,  and  of  Mr.  Hector,  his 
schoolfellow  and  friend;  from  which  I  select 
some  soecimens  [which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix]. 

The  two  years  which  he  spent  at  home, 
after  his  return  from  Stourbridge,  he  passed 
in  what  he  thought  idleness,  and  was  scold- 
ed by  his  father  for  his  want  of  steadv  ap- 
plication. He  had  no  settled  plan  of  lire, 
nor  looked  forward  at  all,  but  merely  lived 
from  day  to  day.  Yet  he  read  a  great  deal 
in  a  desultory  manner,  without  any  scheme 
of  study,  as  chance  threw  books  in  his  way, 
and  indinatton  directed  him  through  them. 
He  used  to  mention  one  curious  instance 
of  his  casual  reading,  when  but  a  boy. 
Having  imagined  that  his  brother  had  hid 
some  apples  behind  a  large  folio  upon  an 
upper  wielf  in  his  Aither's  shop,  he  climbed 
up  to  search  for  them.  There  were  no 
apples;  but  the  large  folio  proved  to  be 
Petrarch 8,  whom  he  had  seen  mentioned, 
in  some  preface,  as  one  of  the  restorers  of 
learning.  His  curiosity  having  been  thus 
excited,  he  sat  down  with  avidity,  and  read 
a  great  part  (^^  the  book.  What  he  read 
during  uiese  two  years,  he  tokl  me,  was 
not  works  of  mere  amusement,  "  not  voy- 
ages and  travels,  but  all  Hterature,  sir,  all 
ancient  writers,  all  manly:  though  but  little 
Greek,  only  some  of  Anacreon  and  Hesiod : 
but  in  this  irregular  manner  (added  he^  I 
had  kx)ked  into  a  great  many  books,  which 
were  not  common^  known  at  the  Uiiiver- 
sities,  where  they  seldom  read  any  books 
but  what  are  put  into  their  hands  by  their 
tutors;  so  that  when  I  came  to  Oxford, 
Dr.  Adams,  now  master  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, told  me,  I  was  the  best  qualified  for 
the  University  that  he  had  ever  known 
come  there." 

In  estimating  the  progress  of  his  mind 
durinff  these  twA  years,  as  well  as  in  future 
periods  of  his  life,  we  must  not  regard  his 
own  hasty  confession  of  idleness;  for  we 
see,  when  he  explains  himself,  that  he  was 
acquiring  various  stores^  and,  indeed,  he 
himself  concluded  the  account,  with  saying, 


*  [Thk  was  probably  the  Ibho  editwn  of  Pe- 
tnvch**  Opera  Omnia  qutt  extant,  Ba»,  1654 
It  could  have  been  only  the  Latin  works  that 
Jofanron  road,  aa  there  mdo  reason  toioppose  that 
he  was»  at  dill  perwd,  aUe  to  read  Itahan.— Ed.] 
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".  I  would  not  hare  you  ihivk  I  waa  doing 
nothing  then."  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
studied  n;icre  assiduously;  but  U  may  be 
doubted,  whether  such  a  mind  as  his  was 
not  more  enriched  by  roauuns  at  large  in 
the  fields  of  literature,  than  if  it  had  neen 
confined  to  any  single  spot.  The  analogy 
between  bodv  and  mind  is  very  general, 
and  the  parallel  will  hold  as  to  their  food, 
as  well  as  any  other  particular.  The  fiesh 
of  animals  who  feed  excursively  is  allowed 
to  have  a  highier  flavour  than  that  of  those 
who  are  eooped  up.  May  there  not  be  the 
same  difference  between  men  who  read  as 
their  taste  prompts,  and  men  who  are 
confined  in  eeUs  and  colleges  to  stated 
tasks  If 

That  a  a&an  an  Mr.  Michael  Johnson's 
circumstances  should  think  of  sending  his 
son  to  the  expensive  university  of  Oxford, 
at  his  own  charge,  seems  very  improbable. 
The  subject  was  too  delicate  to  question 
Johnson  upon;  but  I  have  been  assured  by 
Dj.  Ta  vior,  that  the  scheme  never  would 
have  taken  place,  had  not  a  gentleman  of 
Shropshire,  one  of  his  schoolfellows^  spon* 
taneously  undertaken  to  support  him  at 
Oxford,  m  the  char^ter  of  his  companion : 
though,  in  fact,  he  never  received  any  as- 
sistance whatever  from  thai  gentleman. 

.{Sir  John  Hawkins,  thus  states 
STib.    this  circumstance:  A  neighbouring 

'  '  gendeman,  Mr.  Andrew  CoAett, 
having  a  son,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  same  school  with  Johnson,  whom  he 
was  about  to  send  to  Pembroke  College  in 
Oxford^  a  proposal  was  made  and  accepted, 
that  Johnson  should  attend  this  son  thither, 
in  quality  of  assistant  in  his  studies;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  31st  day  of  October, 
1738,  they  were  both  entered,  Cprbett  as  a 
gentleman  commoner,  and  Johnson  as  a 
commoner.  Whether  it  was  discourage- 
ment in  the  outset  of  their  studies,  or  any 
other  ground  of  disinclination  that  moved 
him  to  it,  is  not  known,  but  this  is  certain, 
that  young  Corbett  could  not  brook  sub- 
mission to  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  little 
more  learned  than  himself,  and  that  having 
a  father  living,  who  was  able  to  dispose  of 
him  in  various  other  ways,  he,  after  about 
two  years'  stoy,  left  the  college,  and  went 
home.  But  the  case  of  Johnson  was  far 
diierent;  his  fortunes  were  at  sea;  his  title 
to  a  atipendwas  ffone,and  aH  that  he  could 
obtajA  from  the  lather  of  Mr.  Corbett  was 

*  [Dr.  JehoMn's  prodigious  memory  and  talents 
eiii(bled  him  to  collect  from  desultory  reading  a 
vast  man  of  general  information;  but  he  was  m 
no  weienctf  and  indeed  we  might  almost  say  in 
no  branch  df  literatiire,  what  is  uraally  called  a 
profound  scholar — that  character  u  only  to  he 
eumed  by  laborioasstady;  and  Mr.  BoswelPs  fan- 
ciUl  allusion  to  the  flavour  of  the  flesh  of  nmnifils 
iiallaeioQ8,A0t  to  se^  foolish. — En.] 


an  agreement,  duiing  his  coatinnance  at- 

college,  to  pay  for  his  commons  s.] 

He,  however,  went  to  Oxford,  and  was 
entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  College, 
on  the  dlst  of  October,  17^,  being  then 
in  his  nineteenth  year. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  who  after*. 
wards  presided  over  Pembroke  College  with 
universal  esteem,  told  me  he  was  present^ 
and  gave  me  some  account  of  what  passed 
on  the  night  of  Johnson's  arrival  at  Oxford, 
On  that  evening,  his  father,  who  had  anx- 
iously accompanied  him,  found  means  to 
have  him  introduced  to  Mr,  Jorden,  who 
was  to  be  his  tutor.  His  being  put  under 
any  tutor,  reminds  us  of  what  Wood  saya 
of  Robert  Burton,  authour  oi*  the  "Anato- 
rav  of  Melancholy,"  when  elected  student 
of  Christ-church;  <<  for  form's  sake,  though 
he  wanted  not  a  tutor,  \te  was  put  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Oxon^.» 

His  father  seemed  very  full  of  the  merits 
of  his  son,  and  toUi  the  company  he  was  a 
good  scholar,  and  a  poet,  and  wrote  Latin 
verses.  His  figure  and  manner  appeared 
strange  to  them;  but  he  behaved  modestly, 
and  sat  silent,  till  upon  something  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he 
suddenly  struck  in  and  quoted  Macrobiua; 
and  thus  he  ^ave  tlie  first  impression  of  that 
more  extensive  reading  in  which  he  had  in- 
dulged himself. 
His  tutor  4,  Mr.  Jorden,  fellow  of  Pembroke, 


*  [Mf.  Murphy,  in  his  Life  of  Johnwn»  follows 
ITawkins;  but  the  date  of  Mr.  Corbett *8  entry.  int» 
and  retirement  from  college  does  not  tally  with 
either  EoswelPs  or  Hawkinses  account  Andrew 
Corbett  appears,  from  the  books  of  Pembroke 
College  (as  Dr.  Halt  informs  me),  to  have  been 
admitted  24th  February,  1727,  and  hb  name  was 
removed  from  the  books  February  21,  1732:  so 
that,  as  Johnson  entered  in  Oct  1 728,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  returned  after  Christmas,  1729, 
Corbett  was  of  the  University  twenty  months  be- 
fore^ and  twelve  or  thirteen  months  after  John- 
son. And,  ou  reference  to  the  college  books,  it 
appeals  that  Corbett's  residence  was. so  irreigQlar, 
and  so  little  coincident  with  Johnson's,  that  there 
to  suppose  that  Johnson  was  emjiloy- 


ed   either  as  the  priwUe  tutor  of  Corbett, 
Hawkins  etatea,  or  his  coa^anhn,  as  Boswell 
aijgests. — Ed.] 

^  Athen.  Oxon.edit  1721,  i.  627.— Boswei^x^ 
*  [There  are,  as  Dr.  Hall  obeerves  to  me,  many 
small  errors  in  Mr.  Boswell^s  account  of  Johnson *■ 
college  life,  and  particularly  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween hitn  and  Mr.  Jorden.  It  is  not  the  cus- 
tom at  Pembroke  to  assign  particular  tutors  to  in 
dividual  students.  There  are  two  college  tators 
appointed  for  the  whole.  Mr.  Jorden  was  there- 
fore no  more  the  tutor  of  Johnson  than  of  uxj 
other  student,  and  Jolmson  was  equally  the  pupd 
of  the  other  college  tutor;  though,  as  the  latter 
waa  probably  the  tutor  In  mathenuttics,  it  seems 
likely  that  Johnson  did  not  pay  him  much  ttten* 
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\  ii0l»  H  aecBOv,  a  mm  of  such  aliilities  as 
we  should  conceive  requisite  for  the  instnio* 
tor  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  [would 
■^  oftener  risk  the,  j^ayment  of  a  small 
fine  than  attend  his  lectures;  nor  was 
be  studious  to  conceal  the  reason  of  his  ah* 
seooe.  Upon  occasion  of  one  such  imposi- 
t]Oo>  he  said  to  Jorden,  '^  Sir,  you  .nave 
aumced  me  two-pence  for  non*attendanoe 
at  a  lecture  not  worth  a  penny  *."}  He 
gave  me  the  following  account  of  him: 
"  He  was  a  very  worthy  man,  but  a  heavy 
man,  and  I  did  not  profit  much  by  his  in- 
structions. Indeed,  1  did  not  attend  him 
much.  The  first  day  after  I  came  to  col- 
lege»  L  waited  upon  him,  and  then  staid 
away  four.  On  the  sixth,  Mr.  Jorden  ask- 
ed me  why  I  had  not  attended,  I  answered 
I.  had  been  riiding  in  Christ-church  mea- 
dow. And  this  1  said  with  as  much  noi»- 
duUa»u  as  I  am  now  talking  to  you«     I 

had  no  notion  that  I  was  wrong  or 
JS^»  inreverenitomytutor."  Bosweli.. 
TtiS*'*    "  That,  sir,  was  great  fortitude  of 

nund."  JoHNBov,  <<  No>sir;  stark 
iasenaibility^." 

[When  he  told  this  anecdote  to 
JJ^*'      Mrs-  Piozsi,  he  laughed  very  heart- 

ily  at  the  recollection  of  his  own  in- 
solence, and  said  the^  enduned  it  from  him 
with  wonderful  acquiescence,  and  a  grentle- 
ness  that,  whenever  he  thought  of  it,  as- 
tonished himself.  He  said,  too,  that  when 
he  made  his  first  declamation,  he  wrote 
over  but  one  copy,  and  that  coarsely;  and 
having  given  it  mto  the  hand  of  the  tutor 
who  stood  to  receive  it  as  he  passed,  was 
obliged  to  begin  by  chance  and  continue  on 
how  he  could,  for  he  had  j^ot  but  little  of 
it  by  heart;  so,  fairly  trusting  to  his  pres- 
ent powers  for  imniediate  supply,  he  finish- 
ed by  addiuff  astonishment  to  the  applause 
of  afi  who  mew  how  little  was  owmg  to 
study.  A  prodigious  risk,  however,  said 
some  oner  **  Not  at  all  (exclaims  Johnson) : 
no  man,  I  suppose,  leaps  at  once  into  deep 
water  who  does  not  know  how  to  swim."] 
The  fifth  of  November  was  at  that  time 
kept  with  great  solemnity  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, and  exercises  upon  the  subject  of  the 
day  were  required.  Johnson  neglected  to 
perform  liis,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted: 
for  his  vivacity  of  imagination,  and  force  of 

tioii.  Mr.  Boswell  either  did  not  consolt  Dr. 
Adams,  or  did  iMt  remember  accurately  what  the 
Doctor  miut  have  told  him  on  these  points. — Ed.] 

>  [It  baa  bees  thought  worth  while  to  preserve 
tfak  aaeodote,  at  an  early  specimen  of  the  on/i- 
theiUal  style  of  Johnson's  conversation. — En.] 

*  It  oaght  to  be  remembered,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
was  apt,  in  hw  litajarf  as  well  as  moral  exercises, 
to  overchaige  Us  defects.  Dr.  Adams  informed 
me,  that  he  attended  his  tntar's  lectures*  and  also 
the  lectures  in  the  College  Hall,  very  joegularly. 

•BoswBi.i«. 


langusfj^e,  would  probably  have  produced 
something  sublime  upon  the  Gunpowder 
jPlot  To  apoloff ise  for  his  neglect,  he  ^ve 
in  a  short  copy  of  verses,  entitled  Somntum, 
containinff  a  common  thouffht:  "that  the 
Muse  had  come  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and 
whispered,  that  it  did  not  become  nun  to 
write  on  such  subjects  as  politics;  he  ahquld 
confine  himself  to  humbler  themes:^'  but 
the  versification  was  truly  Virgilian. 

He  had  a  love  and  re6[)ect  for  Jorden,  not 
for  Ids  literature,  but  for  his  worth.  "  When- 
ever (said  he)  a  youn^  man  becomes  Jor- 
den's  pupil,  he  becomes  his  son." 

Having  given  such  a  specimen  of  his  po- 
etical powers,  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Jorden, 
to  translate  Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin  verse, 
as  a  Christniss  exercise  3.  He  performed  it 
with  uncommon  rapidity,  and  in  so  master- 
Iv  a  manner,  that  he  obtained  great  applause 
nom  it,  which  ever  after  kept  him  nigh  in 
the  estimation  of  his  college,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  the  university. 

It  is  said,  that  Mr.  Pope  expressed  him- 
self concerning  it  in  terms  of  strong  appro- 
bation. [The  poem  having  been 
shown  to  him  by  a  son  of  Dr,  Ar-  p  *JJ. 
buthnot,  then  a  gentleman  com- 
moner of  Christ-church,  was  read,  and  re- 
turned with  this  encomium:  "  The  writer 
of  this  poem  will  leave  it  a  question  for  pos- 
terity, whether  his  or  mine  be  the  original.  "1 
Pr.  Taylor  told  me,  that  it  was  first  printed 
fbr  old  Mr.  Johnson,  without  the  knowledge 
ol*}ds  son,  who  was  very  anery  when  he 
heand  of  it  A  Miscellany  of  Poems  collect- 
ed by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Husbands  4, 
was  publidied  at  Oxford  in  1781.  In  that 
Miscellany,  Johnson's  Translation  of  the 
Messiah  appeared,  with  this  modest  motto 
from  Scaliger's  Poeticks,  <^  Ex  oHeno  tfigen 
io  Poeta,  ex  tuo  ton/um^verM^ator." 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  critical  objections 
have  been  made  to  this  and  other  apecimena 
of  Johnson's  Latin  poetry.  I  acknowledge 
myself  not  competent  to  decide  on  a  ques- 
tion of  such  extreme  nicety.  But  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  the  just  and  discriminative  eulo- 
gy pronounced  upon  it  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Courtenay,  [in  his  Poetical  Review  of  the 
Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  Dr.  John 
son.] 

<*  And  with  like  ease,  his  vivid  Imes  assome 
The  garb  and  dignity  of  ancient  Rome. — 
Let  college  verse-men  trite  oonceits  express, 
Trick'd  out  in  splendid  shreds  of  Virgil's  dress. 


'  [If  Dr.  Kall*s  inferences  fh>m  the  dates  in 
the  college  books  be  correct,  this  most  have  been 
the  Christmas  immediately  following  his  entry  into 
college. — ^Ed.] 

*  [John  Husband,  the  editor  of  this  Miscellany, 
was  a  cotempotaiy  of  Johnson  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, having  been  admitted  a  fellow  and  A.  M.  in 
1728.— HAI.L.] 
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ftem  playiU  Ovid  coll  the  tioBel  phnoe, 
And  vapid  notbns  hhch  in  pilfer'd  lays; 
Then  with  moeaicart  the  piece  combine, 
And  boast  the  glitter  of  each  dulcet  line: 
Johnaon  adventured  boldly  to  traosfnse 
His  vigoroas  sense  into  the  Latin  muse; 
Afipir  d  to  shine  by  onreflected  light, 
And  with  a  Romanes  ardor  think  and  write. 
Hb  felt  the  tuneful  Nine  his  breast  uispire. 
And,  like  a  master,  wak'd  the  soothing  lyre: 
Horattan  strains  a  grateful  heart  proclaim. 
While  Sky's  wild  rocks  resound  his  Thralia's 

name  •  — 
Hesperia's  plant,  in  some  less  skilful  hands, 
To  bloom  a  while,  factitious  heat  demands: 
Though  glowing  Maro  a  faint  warmth  supplies. 
The  sickly  blossom  in  the  hot-house  dies: 
By  Johnson^s  genial  culture,  art,  and  toil. 
Its  root  strikes  deep,  and  owns  the  fostering  soil; 
Imbibes  our  sun  through  all  its  swelling  Teins, 
And  grows  a  native  of  Britannia's  plains.*' 

The  "morbid  melancholy,"  which  was 
lurking  in  his  constitution,  and  U>  which  we 
may  ascribe  those  particularities,  and  that 
aversion  to  regular  life,  which,  at  a  very 
early  period,  marked  his  character,  gathered 
such  strength '  in  his  twentieth  year,  as  to 
atHict  him  iii  a  dreadful  manner.  While  he 
was  at  Lichfield,  in  the  college  vacation  of 
the  year  17S9  \  he  felt  liimself  overwhehn* 
ed  with  a  horrible  hypochondria,  with  per- 
petual irritation,  fretfulness,  and  impatience; 
and  with  a  dejection,  gloom,  and  despair, 
which  made  existence  misery.  From  this 
dismal  malady  he  never  afterwards  was  per- 
fectly relieved;  and  all  his  labours,  and  all 
his  enjoyments,  were  but  temporary  inter- 
ruptions of  its  baleful  influence.  How  won- 
derful, how  unsearchable  are  the  ways  of 
God  !  Johnson,  who  was  blest  with  all  the 
powers  of  genius  and  understanding  in  a  de- 
gree far  nmve  the  ordinary  state  of  human 
nature,  was  at  the  same  time  visited  with  a 
disorder  so  afflictive,  that  they  who  know  it 
by  dire  experience,  will  not  envy  his  exalt* 
ed  endowments.  That  it  was,  m  some  de- 
gree, occasioned  by  a  defect  in  his  nervous 
system,  that  inexplicable  part  of  our  frame, 
appears  highly  probable.  He  told  Mr.  Pa- 
radise ^  that  he  was  sometimes  so  languid 

^  [This  refers  to  a  Latm  ode  addressed  to  Mfl 
Thnle  from  the  Isle  of  Side,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned in  its  proper  place,  under  6th  September. 
177S.— Ed.] 

*  [It  seems,  as  Dr.  Hall  suggests,  probable,  that 
this  is  a  mistake  for  1780:  Johnson  appears  to 
have  remained  in  college  during  the  vacation  of 

1729,  and  we  have  no  trace  of  him  in  the  year 

1730,  during  which  he  was,  possibly,  labouring 
under  this  malady,  and,  on  that  account,  absent 
from  college. — £d.] 

'  [John  Paradise,  Esq.  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford,  and 

F.  R.  S.,  was  of  Greek  extraction,  the  son  of  the 

English  Consul  at  Salonica,  where  he  was  bom: 

[  hfl  was  educated  at  Padua,  but  resided  the  greater 


and  ineflicieht,  that  he  could  not  distingiddi 
the  hour  upon  the  town-clock. 

Johnson,  upon  the  first  violent  attack  of 
this  disorder,  strove  to  overcome  it  bv  (brci- 
ble  exertions^.  He  frequently  walked  to 
Birmingham  and  back  affain,  and  tried  many 
other  expedients,  but  all  in  vain.  His  ex- 
pression concerning  it  to  me  was,  "  I  did 
not  then  know  how  to  manage  it."  Hit 
distress  became  so  intolerable,  that  he  ap- 
plied to  Dr.  Swinien,  physician  in  Lichfield, 
his  godfather  5,  and  put  into  his  hands  a 
state  of  his  case,  written  in  Latin.  Dr. 
Swinfen  was  so  much  struck  with  the  ex- 
traordinary acuteness,  research,  and  elo- 
quence of  this  paper,  that  in  nis  xeal  for  hit 
godson  he  showed  it  to  several  people.  Hit 
daughter,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  wno  was  many 
vears  humanely  supported  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
house  in  London,  told  me,  that  upon  hiv 
discovering  that  Dr.  Swinfeh  had  communi- 
cated his  case,  he  was  so  much  offended^ 
that  he  was  never  aflerv^ards  fully  reconciled 
to  him.  He  indeed  had  j?ood  reason  to  be 
offended:  for  though  Dr  Swinfen's  motive 
was  good,  he  inconsiderately  betrayed  a  mat- 
ter deeply  interesting  an^  of  mat  delicacv, 
which  Itad  been  intrusted  to  nim  in  confi- 
dence; and  exposed  a  complaint  of  his  young 
friend  and  patient,  which  in  the  superfi- 
cial opinion  of  the  generalitv  of  mankind,  it 
attended  with  contempt  and  disgrace. 

But  let  not  little  men  triumph  upon 
knowing  that  Johnson  was  an  Htpochon- 
D  ai  ACK ,  was  subject  to  what  the  learned,  phi- 
losophical, and  pious  Dr.  Cheyne  has  so  well 
treated  under  the  title  of  "  The  EngUsh 
Malady."  Though  he  sufiered  severely 
from  it,  he  was  not  therefore  degraded. 
The  powers  of  his  great  mind  mfght  be 

part  of  his  life  in  London;  in  the  literary  circles 
of  which  he  was  generally  known  and  kugfaly  es- 
teemed. He  seems  to  have  been  a  good  classical 
scholar,  and  certainly  spoke  most  European  lan- 
guages (amongstthe  rest,  modem  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish) with  great  facility.  This  unusual  accomplish- 
ment was  probably  the  cause  of  his  intimacy  with 
Sir  William  Jones,  to  whom  we  learn  ( Teigf^ 
mouWa  Life  of  Jones,  ^.  221.)  that  he  addresn- 
ed  a  distich  in  ancient  Greek,  which  had  the  sin- 
gular honour  of  being  copied  by  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Mr.  Paradise 
became  mtimate  with  Johnson  in  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  Doctor's  life;  wss  a  member  of  his 
£«ex-«treet  club;  and  attended  his  funeral.  BIr. 
Paradise  died,  at  his  house  in  Titchfield  street,  18 
Dec.  1796.— Ed.] 

*  [It  appears,  from  his  own  account  of  his  fa- 
ther  {ante,  p.  10),  that  he  thought  exercise  and 
change  of  place  alleviated  this  disease,  which  he 
inhented  from  him.  It  seems  that  he  dkl  not,  m 
his  own  mind,  connect  th»  disease  with  the  scrof- 
ula, which  he  derived,  as  he. thought,  from  his 
mother,  or,  as  Dr.  Swinfen  believed,  from  hk 
nune.— Ed.] 

•  [See  onfe,  p.  16«>-£d.] 
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Uoidried^  and  their  foU  exerciae  suspended 
at  tines;  but  the  mind  itself  was  ever  en- 
tile; As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  dnly  neces- 
aaiy  to  con8ider»  that  when  he  was  at  the 
very  worst,  he  composed  that  state  of  his 
own  6ase,  which  showed  an  unconunon 
Tigovr,  not  only  of  fancy  and  taste,  but  of 
judgement.  I  am  aware  that  he  himself 
was  too  ready  to  call  such  a  complaint  bv 
the  name  of  madne99i  in  conformity  with 
which  notion,  he  has  traced  its  gradations, 
with  exQuisite  nicety,  in  one  oi  the  chAp- 
ten  ^  of  his  Rasselas.  But  there  is  sure- 
ly a  dear  distinction  between  a  disorder 
which  afiects  only  the  imagination  and  spir- 
its, while  the  judffement  is  soupd,  and  a  disor- 
der by  which  me  judgement  itself  is  im- 
paired. This  distinction  was  made  to  me 
br  the  bte  Professor  Gaubius  of  Leyden, 
physician  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  acon- 
veraatioB  whicli  I  had  with  him  several 
yean  ago»  and  he  expanded  it  thus:  "  If 
(said  he)  a  man  tell  me  that  he  is  ffrievous- 
1^  disturbed,  for  that  he  imagineihe  sees  a 
njifian  cominff  against  him  with  a  drawn 
sword,  though  at  the  same  time  he  is  con- 
scunu  it  is  a  delusion,  I  pronounce  him  to 
have  a  disordered  imagination;  but  if  a  man 
tell  me  that  he  •€««  this,  and  in  consterna- 
tion calls  to  me  to  look  at  it,  I  pronounce 
him  to  be  mad," 

It  is  a  common  effect  of  low  spirits  or  me- 
lancholy, to  make  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  it  miagine  that  they  are  actual!  v  suffer- 
ing those  evils  which  happen  to  be  most 
strongly  presented  lo  their  minds.  Some 
havelancied  themselves  to  be  deprived  of 
the  use  of  their  limbs,  some  to  labour  under 
acute  diseases,  others  to  be  in  extreme  pov- 
erty; when,  in  truth,  there  was  not  the 
least  reality  in  any  of  the  suppositions:  so 
that  when  the  vapours  were  dispelled,  they 
were  convinced  or  the  delusion.  To  John- 
son, whose  supreme  enjoyment  was  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  reason,  the  disturbance  or  ob- 
scuration of  that  faculty  was  the  evil  most 
to  be  dreaded.  Insanity,  therefore,  was  the 
object  of  his  most  dismal  apprehension;  and 
he  fancied  himself  seized  by  it,  or  approach- 
ing to  it,  at  the  very  time  when  ne  was 
giving  proofs,  of  a  more  than  ordinary  sound- 
ness uid  vigour  oQudgement.  That  his  own 
diseased  ima^ation  should  have  so  far  de- 
ceived him  u  strange;  but  it  is  stranger 
stiO  that,  some  of  his  friends  should  have 
given  credit  to  his  groundless  opinion,  when 
th^  had  such  undoubted  prooft  that  it  was 
totally  fallacious;  though  it  is  bv  no  means 
surprising  that  those  who  wish  to  depre- 
ciate him  should,  since  his  death,  have  laid 
hold  of  this  circumstance,  and  insisted  upon 
it  with  very  unfair  aggravation '. 

*  [Ch.  68.  on  the  DangeroniPrevileiiceof  Im- 
'ntion.— Ed.] 
fjhm,  it  ii  to  be  prennned,  was  Bofw«D*s 


Amidst  the  oppression  and  distraction  of 
a  disease  which  very  few  have  felt  in  its  fuU 
extent,  but  manv^  have  experienced  in  a 
lighter  degree,  Johnson,  in  his  writings, 
and  in  his  conversation,  never  failed  to  dift- 
play  all  the  varieties  of  intellectual  excel, 
lence.  In  his  march  through  this  world  to 
a  better,  his  mind  still  appared  sfrand  and 
brilliant,  and  impressed  all  around  him  with 
the  truth  of  Virgil's  noble  sentimentr— 

**ljgnetu  est  oUis  vigor  et  caU$H$  origo,** 

The  history  of  his  mind  as  to  religion  is 
an  important  article.  I  have  mentioned  the 
early  impressions  made  upon  his  tender  im- 
a^nation  by  his'mother,  who  continued  her 
pious  cares  with  assiduity,  but,  in  his  opi- 
nion, not  with  judgement.  *'  Sunday  (said 
he)  was  a  heavy  day  to  me  when  I  was  a 
boy.  My/nother  confined  me  on  that  day, 
and  made  me  read  <  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,'  from  a  great  part  of  which  I  could 
derive  no  instruction.  When,  for  instance, 
I  had  read  the  chapter  on  theft,  which  from 
my  infancy  I  had  been  taught  was  wrong, 
I  was  no  more  convinced  that  thefl  was 
wrong  than  before;  so  there  was  no  acces- 
sion of  knowledge.  A  boy  should  be  intro- 
duced to  such  books,  by  having  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  arrangement,  to  the 
style,  and  other  excellencies  of  c/imposition; 
that  the  mind  being  thus  engaged  by  an 
amusing  variety  of  objects  may  not  grow 
weary." 

He  communicated  to  me  the  following 
particulars  upon  the  subject  of  his  religious 
progress.  "  I  fell  into  an  inattention  to  re- 
ligion, or  an  indifference  about  it,  in  my 
mnth  year.  The  church  at  Lichfield,  in 
which  we  had  a  seat,  wanted  reparation,  so 
I  was  to  go  and  find  a  seat  in  other  churches , 
and  having  bad  eyes,  and  being  awkward 
about  this,  I  used  to  go  and  read  in  the 
fields  on  Sunday.  This  habit  continued  till 
my  fourteenth  year;  and  still  I  find  a  great 


reason  for  concealing  that  passage  of  Mr.  Hector'^ 
paper  which  ia  restored  in  p.  18  ,  but  Johomn  him- 
aelf  waanotaoaempolova.  He  aaya,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Waiton  (which  will  be  found  under  24  Dec 
1754),  «*  Poor  dear  Collins !  I  hare  been  oftes 
near  his  state,  and  therefore  have  it  m  gr^t  coih- 
miseration."  It  is  wonderful,  that  Boswell  does 
not  see  the  'mconmtieocy  of  blaming  othen  for  ro- 
peatiDg  what  Johnson  hunoelf  frequently  avowedll, 
and  what  Boswell  himself  >Sr«/  told  the  woildL 
See  orUe,  p.  lO.-— En.] 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  himself,  aa  will  be  seen  by  Mi 
own  complaints,  and  as  was  well  known  to  hii 
friends,  was  htimself  occasionally  afflksted  with 
this  moibid  depresnon  of  spirits,  and  was,  at  iiifc 
tervab,  etpially  liable  to  paroxysms  of  what  may 
be  called  tncrhid  vivaeity.  He  wrote,  as  Mr. 
D'ineli  observes,  a  Series  of  Essavs  in  the  Lon- 
don Magazine,  under  the  title  of  the  **  Hypo- 
chondriac,** cnrnmsndng  in  1777,  and  oanied  am 
m  1782^£d.] 
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relactflince  to  go  to  churen.  I  then  became  I 
«  sort  of  lax  taUcer  against  religion,  for  I  did 
not  mnch  think  against  it;  and  this  lasted 
till  I  went  to  Oxford,  where  it  would  not 
be  suffered.  When  at  Oxford,  I  took  tip 
'  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,*  ex- 
pecting to  find  it  a  dull  book  (as  such  books 
ffeneraily  are),  and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it. 
But  I  found  Law  quite  an  overmatch  for 
me;  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  of  my 
thinking  in  earnest  of  religion,  after  I  be- 
came capable  of  rational  inquiry  ^"  From 
this  time  forward  religion  was  the  predomi- 
nant object  of  his  thoughts;  though,  with 
the  just  sentiments  of  a  conscientious  Chris- 
tian, he  lamented  that  his  practice  of  its 
duties  fell  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

This  instance  of  a  mind  such  as  that  of 
Johnson  being  first  disposed,  by  an  unex- 
pected incident,  to  think  with  •  anxiety  of 
the  momentous  concerns  of  eternity,  and  of 
"  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved,"  may  for 
•ever  be  produced  in  opposition  to  the  su- 
perficial and  sometimes  profane  contempt 
that  has  been  thrown  upon  those  occasion- 
al impressions  which  it  is  certain  many 
Christians  have  experienced;  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  weak  minds,  from  an 
erroneous  supposition,  that  no  man  is  in  a 
state  of  grace  who  has  not  felt  a  particular 
conversion,  have,  in  some  cases,  brought  a 
degree  of  ridicule  upon  them;  a  ridicule,  of 
wmch  it  is  inconsiderate  or  unfair  to  make 
a  ffeneral  application. 

How  senously  Johnson  was  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  rdigion,  even  in  the  vigour 
of  his  youth,  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  his  minutes  kept  by  way  of 
dairy: 

"  Sept  7,  17S6».  1  have  this  day  enter- 
ed upon  my  28th  year.  Mayest  thou,  0 
God,  enable  me,  for  JEStrsCHRiST's  sake,  to 
spend  this  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  may  re- 
ceive cx)mfort  from  it  at  the  hour  of  death, 
and  in  the  day  of  judgement!    Amen.'' 


*  [Mr.  Baswall  here  adds  a  note,  complaining 
that  MfBb  Pkraad  had,  in  her  Aaecdotea,  misrepre- 
aented  this  matter:  the  mavepraaentatbn,  after  all, 
ia  net  great,  and  the  editor  tbetfioTe  omita  a  long 
oontrevental  note. — ^Ed.} 

*  [TlwBo8wellhaflbwrowed,withontaoknow- 
ledgmnent,  fimn  Sir  J.  Hawkina  (p.  168).  But 
il  ia  to  be  obaerved,  that  after  a  prayer  on  his 
birdidaj  m  17S8,  Johnaoa  (on  tranacribmg  it  in 
1768)  adds,  **  This  is  the.  fint  aolemai  prayer  of 
which  }  havo  a  copy  ;  whether  1  oompoaed  any 
befora  tUa,  I  qaertion.*'  Pr.  and  Med.  ^  8. 
H«  had  elthv  foigoOea  the  prayer  of  1796,  or 
oenaidaBed  it  only  aA  oocasional  cgaaolatiaa,  and 
Bet  a  soUmn  prayer.  Baftsenoaa  and  piona  ined»- 
tatioM  and  naolalioiM  had  been  early  ihmiiiar  to 
Jiia  mind.  He  writes,  in  1764,  that  "  from  ai^ 
mt99t  the  earHeti  time  thai  A<  eatUd  remen^ 
ker,  he  had  been  foiming  aahsoMa  Ibr  a  heUer 
¥ft:*    P^.  and  Med.  p.  57.— Ed.] 


The  particular 'couive  of  his  readio|[ 
while  at  Oxibrd,  and  during  the  time  or 
vacation  Which  he  passed  at  iiome,  cannot 
be  traced.  [He  had  but  little  rel- 
ish for  mathematical  learning,  and  ^"J^^ 
was  content  with  such  a  degree  of  '* 
knowled^  iO  physickS)  as  he  couki  not 
but  acamre  in  tke  ordinar;^  exercises  of  the 
place:  his  fortunes  and  circtunstances  had 
determined  him  to  no  particular  course  of 
study,  and  were  such  as  seemed  to  exclude 
him  from  every  one  of  the  learned  profess* 
ions.]  Enough  has  been  said  of  his  irregular 
mode  of  study.  He  told  me,  that  from  hk 
earliest  years  he  loved  to  read  poetry,  but 
hardly  ever  read  any  poem  to  an  end;  that 
he  read  Shakspeare  at  a  period  so  early,  that 
the  speech  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  terrified 
him  when  he  was  alone;  that  Horace's  Odes 
were  the  compositions  in  which  he  took 
most  delight  3,  and  it  was  Ion?  before  he 
liked  his  Epistles  and  Satires.  He  told  me 
what  he  read  ioHdly  at  Oxford  wa^  Greek: 
not  the  Grecian  historians,  but  Homer  and 
Euripides,  and  now  and  then  a  little  Epi- 
gram; that  the  study  of  which  he  was  the 
most  fond  was  Metaphvsicks,  but  he  had 
not  read  much,  even  in  that  way.  I  always 
thought  that  he  did  himself  injustice  in  hi» 
account  of  what  he  had  read,  and  that  he 
must  have  been  speaking  with  reference  to 
the  vast  portion  of  study  which  is  possible, 
and  to  wnich  a  few  scholars  in  the  whole 
history  of  literature  have  attained;  for  when 
I  once  asked  him  whether  a  person,  whose 
name  I  have  now  forgotten,  studied  hard, 
he  answered,  **  No,  sir.  I  do  not  believe 
he  studied  hard.  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
studied  hard.  I  conclude,  indeed,  from  the 
effects,  that  some  men  have  studied  hard,  as 
Bentley  and  Clarke."  Trying  him  upon  that 
criterion  upon  which  he  formed  his  judge- 
ment of  others,  we  may  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain, both  from  his  writings  and  his  conversa- 
tion, that  his  reading^  was  very  extensive. 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,^  tnan  whom  few  were 


*  [Ttiough  some  of  his  odes  are  easy,  and  in 
what  he  no  doubt  thought  the  Horatian  style,  we 
shall  see  that  to  Mim  Carter  he  confeawd  a  food* 
ness for  Mardal,  and  his  epigrenweeilainly  were  nv- 
ilnenced  by  that  partiality.  Dr.  Hall  has  a  small 
volume  of  HeodacaeyUabic  poetry,  entitled  **  Poete 
Rnsticantia  Liteiatnm  Othim  sive  Cannina  Ai^ 
dreo  Francisci  Landesii.  Lend.  1713;"  whieh 
belonged  to  Johnson,  and  some  pecdiaritiea  of 
the  style  of  these  veises  may  be  tnoed  in  hia  col- 
lege compositions. — ^£d.] 

*  [Boewell  might  have  selected,  if  not  a  bet- 
ter judae,  at  least  better  authority,  for  Adam 
Smith  had  comparatively  little  intercoufae  with 
Johnson,  and  the  sentence  pronounced  js  one 
wluch  could  only  be  justified  by  an  intimate  lite- 
lasy  aomintaaee.  But  BoswelPs  natkmality 
(thonah  ne  fimcied  he  had  quite  subdued  it)  incli- 
aad  him  to  qaota  the  emineat  SeotttBh  profeaMc 
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Mter  nidffee  on  this  raliject,  onoe  observed 
to  neyUMit "  Johnson  knew  more  books  than 
Mnj  man  ative."  He  had  a  peculiar  fscili- 
tj  in  seising  at  (mce  what  was  valuable  in 
any  book,  without  submitting  to  the  labour 
of  perusing  it  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
nad,  from  the  irritability  of  his  constitution, 
at  all  times,  an  im|>atience  and  hurry  when 
lie  either  read  or  wrote.  A  certain  appre- 
hrasion  arising  from  novelty,  made  him 
write  his  first  exercise  at  college  twice  over; 
but  he  never  took  thattrounie  with  any 
other  composition:  and  we  shall  see  that 
his  most  excellent  works  were  struck  off  at 
a  heat,  urith  rapid  exertion  K 

Yet  he  appears,  from  his  early  notes  or 
memorandums  in  my  possession,  to  have  at 
various  times  attempted,  or  at  least  planned, 
a  methodical  course  of  study,  according  to 
eomputation,  of  which  he  was  all  his  life 
fond,  ss  it  fixed  his  attention  steadily  u[M>n 
something  without,  and  prevented  his  mind 
from  preying  upon  itaeli.  Thus  I  find  in 
his  hukd-wnting  the  number  of  lines  in  each 
of  two  of  Euripides's  Tragedies,  of  the 
Georgicks  of  Virgil,  of  the  first  six  books 
0^  the  ^neid,  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  of 
three  of  the  books  of  O  vid's  Metamorphoses, 
of  some  parts  of  Theocritus,  and  of  the 
tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal;  and  a  table,  show- 
ing at  the  rate  of  various  numbers  a  day  (I 
suppose,  verses  to  be  read),  what  wouki  be, 
in  each  case,  the  total  amount  in  a  week, 
month  and  year.  [In  his  Prayers  and  Med- 
itations there  are  frequent  computations  o£ 
this  kind  i^pplied  to  the  Scriptures. 

*^  I  resolve  to  study  the  Scriptures:  I  hope 
in  the  original  languages.  Six  nundred 
and  forty  verses  every  Sunday  will  nearly 
comprise  the  Scriptures  in  a  year. 

''The  plan  which  I  formed  for  reading 
the  Scriptures  was  to  read  six  hundred  verses 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  two  hundred  in 
the  New,  every  week.-'] 

No  man  had  a  more  ardent  love  of  litera- 
ture, or  a  higher  respect  for  it,  than  John- 
son. His  apartment  in  Pembroke  College 
was  that  upon  the  second  floor  over  the  gate- 
way. The  enthusiast  of  learning  will  ever 
contemplate  it  with  veneration.  One  day, 
while  he  was  sitting  in  it  quite  alone.  Dr. 
Pantmg  9,  then  master  of  the  College,  whom 
he  called  "  a  fine  Jacobite  fellow,"  over- 


We  ihall  gee  many  instanceB  of  a  similar  (not  il- 
laodable)  disposition. — ^£b.] 

'  He  told  Dr.  Barney,  that  he  never  wrote  any 
of  his  works  that  were  pnnted  twice  over.  Dr. 
Barney's  wonder  at  seeing  several  pages  of  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets'*  in  manoscript,  with  scarce 
a  Uot  or  eneaxe,  drew  this  observation  from  him. 
— ^Malone. 

•  \Dr.  Matthew  Panting,  Master  of  Pembroke, 
is  stated,  in  the  Hutorieal  Register,  to  have  died 
26th  Nov.  1729  ;  but  Dr.  Hall  infonos  me  that 
his  death  was  certainly  in  Feb.  1788.— Ed.] 
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heard  him  uttering  thissoliloquy  in  hisstrong 
emphatic  voice:  <<  Well,  I  have  a  mind  to 
see  what  is  done  in  other  pl&ces  of  learning. 
I'll  go  and  visit  the  Universities  abroad. 
I'll  go  to  France  and  Italy.  I'll  go  to  Pa- 
dua. And  I'll  mind  my  business.  For  an 
Jitheinan  blockhesd  is  the  worst  of  all  block- 
heads 3." 

Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  Johnson,  while 
ha  was  at  Pembroke  College,  "  was  caress- 
ed and  loved  by  all  about  him,  was  a  gay 
and  frolicksome  fellow,  and  passed  there  the 
happiest  part  of  his  life."  But  thiff  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  appearances, 
and  how  little  any  of  us  know  of  the  real 
internal  state  even  of  those  whom  we  see 
most  frequently;  for  the  truth  is,  that  he 
was  then  depressed  by  poverty,  and  irritat* 
ed  by  disease.  When  I  mentioned  to  him 
this  account  as  given  me  by  Dr.  Adams, 
he  said  "  Ah,  sir,  I  was  mad  and  violent. 
It  was  bitterness  which  they  mistook  for 
frolick.  I  was  miserably  poor,  and  I  thought 
to  fig^t  my  way  by  my  literature  and  my 
wit;  so  I  disregarded  all  power  and  all  au- 
thority." 

The  Bishop  of  Dromore  [Pevcy]  observes 
in  a  letter  to  me,  <<  The  pleasure  he  took  in 
vexing  the  tutots  and  fellows  has  been  often 
mentioned.  But  I  have  heard  him  say,  what 
ought  to  be  recorded  to  the  hcmour  of  the 
present  venerable  master  of  that  college,  the 
Reverend  William  Adams,  D.  D.  wEo  was 
then  very  young*,  and  one  of  the  junior  fel- 
lows; that  the  mild  but  judicious  expostuls- 
tions  of  this  worthv  man,  whose  virtue  aw* 
ed  him,  and  whose  learning  he  revered,  made 
him  reaUy  ashsmed  of  hmoself,  *  though  I 
fear  (said  he)  I  was  too  proud  to  own 
it' 

"  I  have  heard  from  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries that  he  was  generally  seen  lounging 
at  the  college  gate,  with  a  circle  of  young 
students  round  him,  whom  he  was  entertain- 
ing with  wit,  and  keeping  from  tlieir  studies, 
if  not  spiriting  them  up  to  rebellion  against 
the  college  discipline,  which  in  his  maturer 
years  he  so  much  extolled." 

FThere  are  preserved  in  Pembroke 
College  some  of  these  themes,  or  ezer- 

'  I  had  this  anecdote  from  Dr.  Adams,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  confirmed  it  Bramston,  in  his 
"  Man  of  Taste,"  has  the  same  thought : 

<*  Sore,  of  an  blockheads,  acbohn  ara  the  worst.**— 

BoswuA. 

Johnson's  meaning,  however,  is,  that  a  scholar 
who  is  a  blockhead,  mast  be  the  worst  of  all  bk>ck- 
heads,  because  he  is  withont  excuse.  But  Bram- 
ston, in  the  assumed  character  of  an  ignorant  cox- 
comb, maintains,  that  all  scholais  are  blockheadij 
on  account  of  their  scholanhip. — J.  Boswsli*. 

*  [Dr.  Adams  was  about  two  yean  older  than 
Johnson,  having  been  bom  in  1707.  He  became 
a  Fellow  of  Pembioke  m  1728,  D.  D.  in  1766, 
and  Master  of  the  College  m  1775.->Hai.i«.] 


So. 
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cises,  both  in  prone  and  verse:  the  follow- 
ing:, though  the^two  first  lines  are  awkward, 
has  more  point  and  pleasantry  than  his  epi- 
grams usually  have.  It  may  be  surmised 
that  the  college  beer  was  at  this  time  indif- 
ierent. 


Perab. 
MSB. 


"  Mea  nee  Falema 
Temper atU  vites,  neque  Formiani 
Pocula  eollea." 


**  Quid  miram  Maro  quod  dign&  canit  arma  vi- 
nunqae, 

dud  quod  putidnlum  nostra  Camsna  sonat  ? 
Limosum  nobis  Pronius  dat  callidus  haustum, 

Virgilio  vires  uva  Falema  dedit 
Canuina  vis  nostri  scribant  meliora  PoetaB  ? 

Tngp.ninm  jubeas  purior  haustus  alat !  ** 

Another,  is  in  a  graver  and  better  style. 
"Adjecere  honcR  paulo  plus  artis  Athence.** 
"  Quas  natura  dedit  dotes,  Acadeniia  promit; 

Dat  menti  propriis  M usa  nitere  bonis. 
Materiam  status  sic  prsebet  marmora  tellus, 
Saxea  Phidiaca  spimt  imago  manu  '.**] 

He  very  early  began  to  attempt  keeping 
notes  or  memorandums,  by  wav  of  a  diary 
of  his  life.  I  find ,  in  a  pa  reel  of  loose  leaves, 
the  following  spirited  resolution,  to  contend 
against  his  natural  indolence: 

"  Oct.  1739.  DendicB  valedixi;  syrenis 
ifiiuB  caniUms  surdam  postktic  aurem  ob^ 
versurtu, — I  bid  farewell  to  Sloth,  being 
resolved  hencelbrth  not  to  listen  to  her  si- 
ren strains  ^' 

I  have  also  in  my  possession  a  few  leaves 
of  another  LibeliuSi  or  little  book,  entitled 
Annalbs,  in  which  some  of  the  early  par- 
ticulars of  liis  history  are  registered  in  La- 
tin. 

1  do  not  find  that  he  formed  any  close  in- 
timacies with  his  fellow-collegians.  But 
Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  he  contracted  a  love 
and  regard  for  Pembroke  College,  which  he 
retain^  to  the  last.  A  short  time  before 
his  death  he  sent  to  that  colle^  a  present 
of  alls  his  works,  to  be  deposited  in  their 
library;  and  he  had  thoughts  of  leaving  to 
it  his  house  at  Lichfield;  but  his  friends 
who  were  about  him  very  properly  dissuad- 
ed him  from  it,  and  he  bequeatned  it  to  some 
poor  relations.     He  took  a  pleasure  in  boast- 


'  [Johnson  repeated  this  idea  in  the  Latin 
verses  on  the  termination  of  his  Dictionary,  enti- 
tled TNaei  SEATTON,  but  not,  as  the  editor 
thinks,  so  elegantly  as  in  the  epigram.  These 
themcft,  with  much  other  information  (which  is 
distinguished  by  the  addition  of  his  name),  have 
been  supplied  by  the  Rev.  George  William  Hall, 
D.  D.  now  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  who  has 
felt  a  generous  anxiety  to  contribute  as  much  as 
was  m  his  power  to  the  history  of  him  whom 
Pembroke  must  reckon  as  one  of  her  most  illus- 
trious sons. — Ed.] 

•  [Certainly  not  all,  and  those  which  we  have 
are  not  a/2  marked  as  presented  by  him. — Hall.] 


ing  of  the  many  eminent  men  who  had  been 
educated  at  Pembroke.  In  this  list  are  fomnd 
the  names  of  Mr.  Hawkins  the  Poetry  Pro- 
fessor, Mr.  Shenstone,  Sir  William  Black* 
stone,  and  others':  not  forgetting  the  cele- 
brated popular  preacher,  Mr.  George  Whiie- 
field,  of  whom,  though  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
think  very  highly,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  eloquence  was  poweH\il,  his  views 
pious  and  charitable,  his  assiduity  almost  in* 
credible;  and  that,  since  his  death,  the  in- 
tegrity  of  his  character  has  been  fullv  vin- 
dicated. Being  himself  a  poet,  Johnson 
was  peculiarly  happy  in  mentioning  how 
many  of  the  sons  of  Pembroke  were  poets; 
adding,  with  a  smile  of  sportive  triumph, 
"  Sir,  we  are  a  nest  of  sin^ng  birds.*' 

He  was  not,  however,  blind  to  what  he 
thought  the  defects  of  his  own  college:  and 
I  have,  from  the  information  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
a  very  strong  instance  of  that  rigid  honesty 
which  he  ever  inflexibly  preserved.  Tay- 
lor had  obtained  his  father's  consent  to  be 
entered  of  Pembroke,  that  he  might  be  with 
his  schoolfellow  Johnson,  with  whom, 
though  some  years  older  than  himself,  he 
was  very  intimate.  This  would  have  been 
a  great  comfort  to  Johnson.  But  he  fairly 
told  Taylor  that  he  could  not,  in  conscience, 
suffer  liim  to  enter  where  he  knew  he 
could  not  have  an  able  tutor.  He  thmi 
made  inquiry  all  round  the  University,  and 
having  found  that  Mr.  Bateman  of  Uhrist- 
church  was  the  tutor  of  highest  reputation, 
Taylor  was  entered  of  that  college  *.  Mr. 
Bateman's  lectures  were  so  excellent,  that 
Johnson  used  to  come  and  get  them  at  sec- 
ond-hand from  Taylor,  till  his  poverty  be- 
ing so  extreme,  that  his  shoes  were  worn  out, 
and  his  feet  appeared  through  th«n,  he  saw 
that  this  hummatinpr  circumstance  was  per- 
ceived by  the  Chnst-church  men,  and  he 
came  no  more.  He  was  too  proud  to  ac- 
cept of  money,  and  somebodv  having  set  a 
pair  of  new  shoes  at  his  door,  he  threw  them 
away  with  i nd ignation.  How  must  we  feel 
when  we  read  such  an  anecdote  of  Samuel 
Johnson  I 

His  spirited  refusal  of  an  eleemos3maTy 
supply  of  shoes  arose,  no  doubt,  from  a  pro- 
per pride.  But,  considering  his  ascetic  dis- 
position at  times,  as  acknowledged  by  him- 
self in  his  Meditations,  and  the  exagrgeni- 
tion  with  which  some  have  treated  tbe  pe- 
culiarities of  his  character,  I  should  not  won- 
der to  hear  it  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  su- 
perstitious mortification  j  as  we  are  told  by 

'  See  Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire,  voL  L 
p.  529. 

*  [Authoritatively  and  circumstantially  as  this 
stoiy  is  told,  there  is  good  reason  for  disbelieving 
it  altogether.  Taylor  was  admitted  commoner  of 
Christ-church,  June  27,  1730:  but  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  notes  in  the  next  paje,  that  Johnson  left  Ox< 
ford  six  months  before. 


tpage,th 
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TufS^iniiB,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola, that  thifi  intrepid  founder  ol  the  order  of 
Jcsaita,  when  he  arrived  at  Goa,  afler  hav- 
ing made  a  severe  pilgrimage  throuj^h  the 
eastern  deserts,  persisted  in  wearing  his  mis- 
erable shattered  shoes,  and  when  new  ones 
were  offered  him,  rejected  them  as  an  unsuit- 
able indulgence. 

The  res  ot^usta  domi^  prevented  lum 
from  having  the  advantage  of  a  complete 
academical  education.  The  friend  to  wnom 
he  had  trusted  for  support  had  deceived  him. 
His  debts  in  college,  though  not  great,  were 
increasing;  and  his  scanty  remittances  from 
Lichfield,  which  had  all  along  been  made 
with  great  difficulty,  could  be  supplied  no 
longer,  his  father  having  fallen  into  a  state 
of  insolvency.  Compelled,  therefore,  by 
irresistible  necessity,  he  iefl  the  college  in 
autumn,  1731,  without  a  degree,  having 
been  a  member  of  it  little  more  than  three 
years  3. 

Dr.  Adams,  the  worthy  and  respectable 
master  of  Pembroke  College,  has  generally 
had  the  reputation  of  being  Johnson's  tu* 
tor.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that,  in  1781, 
Mr.  Jorden  quitted  the  college,  and  his 
pupils  were  .transferred  to  Dr.  Adams;  so 


^  [Notwichitaiidiiig  what  has  been  said  on  Ais 
mbjectyasfiiraawecan  jndgefirom  acnreoryTiew 
of  the  weekly  acconnt  in  the  bnttery  books,  John- 
•on  appean  to  have  lived  as  well  as  the  other  com- 
moners fmd  scholara,  and  he  lefl  no  college  debts. 
— Hai-1.] 

'  [He  was  not  quite  three  years  a  member  of 
the  college,  having  been  entered  Oct  31,  1728, 
and  iiis  name  having  been  finally  removed  Oct.  8, 
1781.  It  would  appear  by  temporary  Buspensions 
of  his  name,  and  replacements  of  it,  as  if  he  had 
contemplated  an  earlier  departure  from  college, 
and  had  been  induced  to  continue  on  with  the 
hope  of  returning :  this,  however,  he  never  did 
after  his  absence,  Dec.  1729,  having  kept  a  con- 
tinuous residence  of  sixty  weeks. — Hall.] 

[It  will  be  observed,  that  Mr.  BosweU  slum  over 
the  yean  1729,  1780,  and  1781,  under  the  gene- 
nl  inference  that  they  were  all  spent  at  Oxford; 
but  Dr.  Hall's  accuFBte  statement  of  dates  from 
the  ooilece  books,  proves  diat  Johnson  persoiuU' 
iy  left  cSlege  12th  Dec.  1729,  though  liis  name 
remained  on  the  books  near  two  years  longer,  viz. 
liU  8th  Oct  1781.  Here  then  are  two  important 
yean,  the  2l8t  and  22d  of  his  age,  to  be  account- 
ed for;  and  Bir.  Boswell's  assertion  (a  little  farther 
on),  that  he  could  not  have  been  assistant  to  An- 
thony Blackwell,  beeatue  Iflockwell  died  in  1780, 
before  Johnson  had  left  college,  falls  to  the  ground. 
That  these  two  years  were  not  pleasantly  or  profit- 
ably spent,  mav  be  inferred  ftom  the  silence  of 
Johnson  and  all  his  friends  about  them.  It  is  due 
to  Pembroke  to  note  particularly  this  absence,  be- 
cause that  institution  possesses  (on  the  foundation 
of  Sir  J.  Bennett,  Lord  Ossulaton),  two  seholar- 
flhips,  to  one  of  which  Johnson  would  have  been 
eligible,  and  probablv  (considering  his  claims) 
elected  in  1780,  had  he  been  a  candidate.— £o.] 


•that  had  Johnson  returned,  Dr.  Adams 
wwUd  heme  been  Aw  tutor.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  this  connexion  had  taken  place. 
His  equal  temper,  mild  disposition,  and  po- 
liteneftsof  manners,  might  have  insensloiy 
sdlened  the  harshness  of  Johnson,  and  in- 
fused into  him  those  more  delicate  chari^ 
ties,  those  petitee  moralee,  in  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  our  gfreat  moralist  was 
more  deficient  than  his  best  friends  couki 
fully  justify.  Dr.  Adams  paid  Johnson 
this  hiffh  compliment.  He  said  to  me  at 
Oxford,  in  1776,  "  I  was  his  nominal  tutor; 
but  he  was  above  my  mark."  When  I  re- 
peated it  to  Johnson,  his  eyes  flashed  with 
grateful  satisfaction,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  That  was  liberal  and  noblea." 

And  now  (I  had  ahnost  said  poor)  Sam- 
uel Johnson  returned  to  his  native  city, 
destitute,  and  not  knowing  how  he  should 
gain  even  a  decent  livelihood.  His  father's 
misfortunes  in  trade  rendered  him  unable  to 
support  his  son:  [he  had  become 
insolvent,  if  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ^\i\ 
tokl  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  an  actual 
bankrupt];  and  for  some  time  there  ap» 
peared  no  means  by  which  he  could  main- 
tain himself.  In  December  of  this  year 
his  father  died  4. 

The  state  of  poverty  in  which  he  died, 
appears  from  a  note  in  one  of  Johnson's  ht- 
tle  diaries  of  the  following  year,  which 
strongly  displays  his  spirit  and  virtuous 
dignity  of  mmd. 

"  1739,  Julii  15.     Undedm  mareoe  de^ 

*  [This  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  preced- 
ing facts.  If  Adams  called  himself  his  nominal 
tutor,  only  because  the  pupil  was  above  his 
mark,  the  expression  would  be  liberal  and  noble; 
but  if  he  was  liis  nominal  tutor,  only  because  he 
would  have  been  his  tutor  if  Johnson  had  return- 
ed, the  case  is  different,  lud  Boswc  is,  cither 
way,  guilty  of  an  inaccuracy,  which  (however 
trifling)  he  would  not  have  forgiven  in  Hawkins  or 
Mrs.  PioszL  Nor  doer  there  seem  any  reason  for 
the  regret  (dispara^g  towards  Mr.  Jorden) 
which  BosweU  expfeases,  that  *Mhis  connexion 
between  Johnson  and  Dr.  Adams  had  not  taken 
place;"  for  Johnson,  as  we  have  seen  {ante,  p 
21),  gave  Jorden  the  highest  moral  praise,  by 
saying,  that  *'when  a  young  man  became  his 
pupil,  he  beAme  his  son,  ■*  Of  the  regard  whkh 
his  pupils  felt  for  Mr.  Jorden,  Dr:  Hall  has  point- 
ed out  a  remarkable  iostance  in  the  Monthly 
Chronicle  for  November,  1729.  "  About  this 
time,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jorden,  B.  D.,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  Cofiege,  in  Oxford,  was  presented,  by 
Mr.  Vyse,  a  young  genfleman,  his  pupil,  to  tho 
rectory  of  Standon,  in  Staflbrdsfaire,  vaeant  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jarvis."— En.] 

^  [Among  the  MSS.  of  Pembroke  College  are 
a  few  little  bifls  for  books  had  by  Mr.  Walmesley 
of  Michael  Johoeon,  with  letters  from  the  widow^ 
tiie  son  Natbanael,  and  others  about  payment, 
which  declare  the  state  of  poverty  she  was  left  in. 
— Hai.1,.] 
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potui,  qud  die  fuie^id  ante  mains  fiuius 
(quod  serwn  sit  preear)  de  paiemis  bonis 
sperari  Ueet^  ifiginti  stiUeet  Ubras  accept, 
(jsque  adeo  mihi  fortuna  Jingenda  est 
JhUerea,ne  paufertate  vires  animi  langues" 
cant,  nee  %n  fiagiHa  egestas  abigat,  cav- 
endum.  I  layed  by  eleven  guineas  on  this 
day,  when  I  received  twenty  pounds,  be- 
ing all  that  I  have  reason  to  hope  for  out 
of  my  father's  effects,  previous  to  the  death 
of  my  mother;  an  event  which,  I  pray  God, 
may  be  very  remote.  I  now,  therefore,  see 
that  I  must  make  my  own  fortune.  Mean- 
while, let  me  take  care  that  the  powers  of 
my  mind  be  not  debilitated  by  poverty,  and 
that  indigence  do  not  force  me  into  any 
criminal  act." 

Johnson  was  so  far  fortunate,  that  the  re- 
spectable character  of  his  parents,  and  his 
own  merit,  had,  from  Ms  earliest  years, 
secured  him  a  kind  reception  in  the  best 
families  in  Lichfield.  Among  these  I  can 
mention  Mr.  Howard,  Dr.  Swinfen,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Levett,  Captain  Garrick,  fa- 
ther of  the  ffreat  orhament  of  the  British 
stage;  but  above  all,  Mr.  Gilbert  Wahns- 
lev^  Registrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
<[»  Lichfield,  whose  character,  lon^  after  his 
decease,  Dr.  Johnson  has,  in  his  life  of  Ed- 
mund Smith,  thus  drawn  in  the  glowing 
colours  of  gratitude: 

«  Of  Gilbert  Wahnsley,  thus  presented 
to  my  mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the 
remembrance.  I  knew  him  very  early;  he 
was  one  of  the  first  friends  that  literature 
procured  me,  and  I  hope  that,  at  least,  my 
gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice. 

"  He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was 
only  not  a  boy,  yet  he  never  received  my 
notions  with  contempt.  He  was  a  whig, 
with  all  the  virulence  and  malevolence  of 
his  party;  yet  difierence  of  opinion  did  not 
keep  us  apart.  I  honoured  him,  and  he 
endured  me. 

"  He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world 
without  exemption  from  its  vices  or  its  fol- 


*  Mr.  Walton  JBfomia  me,  **tbat  this  earij 
friend  of  Johnson  was  entered  a  commoner  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  aged  17,  m  1698  ;  and 
is  the  aathor  of  many  Latin  vene  tnnriations  in 
the  Gentleman^s  Magazine.  Obo  of  them  is 
a  translation  {Gent.  Mag.  vol.  15,  p.  102)  of 
«  My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent,"  &c. 
He  [vras  bom  in  1680,  and]  died  August  d, 
1751.  A  monument  to  his  memory  has  been 
erected  in  the  cathedral  of  LicbfieU,  with  an  in- 
scription written  by  Mr.  Seward,  one  of  the  preben- 
daries.—Bobwbll.  [He  was  the  son  of  W. 
Walmeslev,  LL.  D.  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield  from  1698  to  1713,  who  was  elected 
M.  Pj  for  that  city  in  1701,  and  brother  of  Dr. 
Walmesley,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  who  died  m  Sept 
1730.  Johnson,  and  Boswell  after  him»  spell  this 
name  Walmsley,  but  the  tnie  spelling  is  that  which 
has  been  adopted  in  this  note.— £d.] 


ties ;  but  had  never  neeleeted  the  onhivft- 
tion  of  his  mind.  His  belief  of  renrelatkm 
was  unshaken;  his  iearning  pres^ved  \m 
principles;  he  grew  first  regxnar,  andthea 
pious. 

"  His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I 
am  not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  know- 
ledge. His  acquaintance  with  books  was 
great,  and  what  he  did  not  immediatelv 
know,  he  could,  at  least,  tell  where  to  find. 
Such  was  his  amplitude  of  learning,  and 
such  his  copiousness  of  communication,  that 
it  may  be  aoubted  whether  a  day  now  pass- 
es, in  which  i  have  not  some  advantage 
from  lus  friendship. 

<'  At  this  man's  tabled  I  enjoyed  many 
cheerful  and  instructive  hours,  with  com- 
panions, such  as  are  not  often  ibund — with 
one  who  has  lengthened,  and  one  who  has 
gladdened  life— with  Dr.  James,  whose 
skill  in  physick  will  be  k>ng  remembered; 
and  with  David  Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to 
have  gratified  with  this  character  of  our 
common  friend.  But  what  are  the  hopes 
of  man  1  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke 
of  death,  which  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of 
nations,  and  impoverished  the  pubuck  stock 
(^  harmless  pleasure." 

In  these  families  he  passed  much  time  ia 
his  early  years.  In  most  of  them  he  was 
in  the  company  of  ladies,  particularly  at 
Mr.  Walmsley'B,  whose  wifb  and  sisters-in- 
law,  of  the  name  of  Aston,  and  daughters 
of  a  baronet,  were  remarkable  fbr  good 
breeding;  so  that  ,the  notion  which  has 
been  industriously  circulated  and  believed, 
that  he  never  was  in  good  company  till  late 
in  life,  and,  consequently,  had  been  con- 
firmed in  coarse  and  ferocious  manners  by 
long  habits,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
Some  of  the  ladies  have  assured  me,  they 
recollected  him  well  when  a  young  man,  as 
distin£[uished  for  his  complabance. 

And  that  liis  politeness  ^  was  not  merely 
occasional  and  tenu)orary,  or  confinqft  -  to 
the  circles  of  Lichneld,  is  ascertained  by 
the  testimony  of  a  lady  4,  who,  in  a  paper 
with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  a 
daughter  of  lus  intimate  friend  and  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Lawrence,  thus  describes  Dr. 
Johnson  some  years  afterwards: 

^'  As  the  particulars  of  the  fbrmer  part  of 


'  [This  acknowledgement  does  not  seem  qnita 
adeqnate  to  Johnson's  obligations  to  Mr.  Walmes- 
ley, who  certainly  gave  him  more  actire  proofs  of 
his  benevolenoe  ttotn.  the  mere  admission  to  hm 
table  and  society. — £d.] 

3  [There  is,  it  will  be  observed,  in  all  thb^ 
no  testimony  to  Johnson's  peiaonal  politeness,  but 
only  to  his  haviag  been  admitted  to  polite  compa^ 
ay.— .Ed.] 

*  [It  were  to  be  wished  that  BoeweU  had  stat- 
ed the  name  of  this  lady,  as  he  hss  gives  as  aa 
mnch  reason  to  distmst  the  inibimation  dflfived 
from  **  the  ckdes  of  Uofafield'*— £d.] 
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•Br.  Johnaon's  life  do  not  eeem  to  be  veiy 
•ecurately  known,  a  lady  hopes  that  the 
foiJowingf  infonnation  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

"  She  rememben  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  visit 
to  Dr.  Taylor  i,  at  Ashboum,  some  time 
between  the  end  of  the  year  87,  and  the 
middle  of  the  year  40;  she  rather  thinks  it 
to  have  been  afler  he  and  his  wife  were  re- 
moved to  London.  During  his  stay  at 
Ashboum,  he  made  frequent  visits  to  Mr. 
Meynell,  at  Bradley,  where  his  company 
was  much  desired  by  the  ladies  of  the  fam- 
ily, who  were,  perhaps,  in  point  of  elegance 
«nd  accomplishments,  inferiour  to  few  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  ac- 
quainted. Mr.  Me^pelKs  eldest  daughter 
was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Fitzheroert, 
father  to  Mr.  AUeyne  Fitzherbert,  lately 
minister  to  the  court  of  Russia  [and  since 
Lord  St.  Helens.]  Of  her,  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  study,  that  she  had 
thebest  understanding  he  ever  met  with  in 
any  human  being.  At  Mr.  Me^nell's  he  also 
commenced  that  friendship  with  Mrs.  Hill 
Boothby,  sister  to  the  present  Sir  Brook 
Boothby,  which  continued  till  her  death  a. 

The  young  leomon  whom  he  u$ed  to 
^^      eaU  MoUy  JhUm,  was  sister  to  Sir 

Thomas  Aston,  and  daughter  to  a 
baronet;  she  was  also  sister  to  the  wife  of 
hie  friend,  Mr.  Gilbert  Walmsley^.    Be* 

^  [Dr.  Taylor  most  have  been  at  this  time  a 
▼ery  young  man.  Hie  residence  at  Aahbonm  was 
patrimonial,  and  not  ecclesiastical,  as  has  been 
SQpposed.  The  house  and  gronndi  which  Dr. 
Johnson's  visits  have  rendered  remarkable  are  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Webster,  Dr.  Taylor's  leg- 
atee.—Ed.] 

*  [For  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  this  lady 
eorresponded  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  some  of  her 
letters  are  appended  to  the  Actaunt  of  hU  early 
Life  9  io  often  footed.  Indeed,  they  occnpy  126 
pages  of  the  144  of  which  that  little  publication 
consirtB.  Miss  Seward  hints  that  there  was  an 
early  attachment  between  JobiMon  and  Miss  Booth- 
by. Mies  Seward's  anecdotes  are  so  justly  di»- 
ereditedy  that  it  is  hardly  worth  observing,  that 
there  appears  no  ground  whatsoever  for  this  story; 
and  the  published  letters,  which  are  of  a  very  seri- 
ous and  pious  cast,  not  only  .negative  Miss  Sew- 
ard's gossiping  fancies,  but  throw  some  doubt 
on  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Boswell's  informant,  for 
they  seem  to  prove  that  there  had  not  been  any 
intimate  or  even  early  acquaintance  betv^een  the 
parties.  Min  Boothby  was  bom  in  1708,  and 
died  in  1766.— Ed.] 

'  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  Bait,  who  died  in  Jan- 
uarv,  1724-5,  left  one  son,  named  Thomas  also, 
and  eight  danghten.  Of  the  daughters,  Catherine 
married  Johnson's  friend,  the  Hon.  Henry  Her- 
vey;  Margaret,  Gilbert  Walmsley.  Another  of 
tiiese  ladies  [Jane]  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell 
[the  cleigyman  who  cut  dovm  Shakspeare's  mul- 
neiTy-treej.  Mary,  or  Molly  Aston,  as  she  was 
nsually  ealled,  became  the  wife  of  Captam  Brodie 


sides  his  intiuMcy  with  the  Above-mentioii* 
ed  persons,  who  were  surely  people  of  rank  < 
and  education,  while  he  was  yet  at  Lich- 
field he  used  to  be  frequently  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Swinfen,  a  gentleman  of  very  an» 
dent  family  in  Stafiordshire,  from  which, 
ailer  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  in- 
herited a  good  estate.  He  was,  beside,  a 
physician  of  very  extensive  practice;  but 
for  want  of  due  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  domestic  concerns,  leflaver^ 
large  family  in  indigence.  One  of  liis 
daughters,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  aAorwards 
found  an  a^lnm  in  the  house  of  her  old 
friend,  whose  doors  were  alwm  open  to 
the  unfortunate,  and  who  well  observed 
the  precept  of  the  Gospel,  for  he  '  was  kind 
to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil  ^.'  ** 

In  the  fork>m  state  of  his  eirenmstaneest 
he  accepted  c^an  offer  to  be  employed  as 
usher  in  the  school  of  Market-Bosworth,  in 
Leicestershire,  to  which  it  app^rs,  from 
one  of  his  little  fragments  of  a  dianr,  that 
he  went  on  foot,  on  the  16th  of  July.—* 
^'JtUii  16.  Botvortiam  pedes 
petii.^'  But  it  is  not  true,  as  ^J^"' 
has  been  erroneously  related,  that 
he  was  assistant  to  the  famous  Anthony 
Blackwall,  whose  merit  has  been  honour- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Hurd*, 
who  was  his  scholar;  for  Mr.  blackwall 
died  on  the  dth  of  April,  17306,  more  than 
a  year  before  Johnson  lefl  the  University. 

This  employment  was  very  irksome  to 
him  in  every  re^>ect,  and  he  complained 


of  the  Navy.  Another  sister,  who  was  unmarried^ 
was  living  at  Lichfield  in  1776. — ^Malonk.  [Of 
the  latter,  whose  name  was  Elizabeth,  Miss  Sew- 
ard has  put  an  injurious  character  into  the  mouth 
of  Dr.  Johnson  (in  a  dialogue  which  she  reports 
herself  to  have  had  with  him).  She  died  in 
1785,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age.— Ej>.] 

*  [Here  Mr.  Boswell  has  a£nitted  the  insin- 
uation of  an  anonymous  informant  against  poor 
Mrs.  Desmoulins,  as  bitter,  surely,  as  any  thing 
which  can  be  charged  against  any  of  his  nval  bi- 
ographers; and,  strange  to  sav,  this  scandal  ii 
conveyed  in  a  quotation  from  the  book  of  Charir' 
ty.  Mra.  Desmoulins  was  probably  not  popular 
with  '*  the  ladies  of  Lichfield."  She  is  supposed 
to  have  forfeited  the  protection  of  her  own  fam- 
ily by,  what  the^  thought,  a  derogatory  marriage. 
Her  husband,  it  is  said,  was  a  writing-master. 
—Ed.] 

*  There  is  here  (as  Mr.  James  Boswell  observes 
to  me)  a  slight  inaccuracy.  Bishop  Hurd,  in  the 
Epistle  Dedicatory  prefixed  to  his  Commentary 
on  Borace*»  Art  of  Poetry,  &c.,  does  not  praise 
Blackwall,  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Budworth,  head- 
master of  the  grammar-school  at  Brewood,  in 
Stafibrdshire,  who  had  himself  been  bred  under 
BlackwaU. — Maloite.  [We  shall  see  presently, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Nichols,  that  Johiuon  pro- 
posed himself  to  Mr.  Budworth  as  an 
Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  27.— Ed.] 
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tfrieyoQsly  of  it  in  his  letters  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Hector,  who  was  now  settled  as  a  sur- 
ffeon  at  Birmingham.  The  letters  are  lost; 
but  Mr.  Hector  recollects  his  writing  "  that 
the  poet  had  described  the  dull  sameness  of 
his  existence  in  these  words, '  Vitam  conr 
imei  vna  dies^  (one  day  contains  the  whole 
of  my  life) ;  that  it  was  unvaried  as  the 
note  of  the  cuckow;  and  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  more  disagreeable  for 
him  to  teach,  or  the  boys  to  learn,  the 
grammar  rules."  His  general  aversion  to 
this  painful  drudgery  was  greatly  enhanc- 
ed bv  a  disagreement  between  him  and  Sir 
Wolstan  Dixie,  the  patron  of  the  school, 
in  whose  house,  I  have  been  told,  he  official 
ted  as  a  kind  of  domestic  chaolain,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  say  grace  at  taole,  but  was 
treated  with  what  he  represented  as  intole- 
rable harshness;  and,  ailer  suffering  for  a 
few  months  such  complicated  misery  i,  he 
relinquished  a  situation  which  all  his  life 
aiWwards  he  recollected  with  the  strongest 
aversion,  and  even  a  degree  of  horrour.^ 


'  [Mr.  Malone,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  states 
that  he  had  read  a  letter  of  Johnson's  to  a  friend, 
dated  27th  July,  1732,  saying  that  he  had  then  re- 
cently left  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie's  house,  and  that 
be  had  some  hopes  of  succeeding,  either  as  mas- 
ter or  usher,  in  the  school  of  Ashboum. 

If  Mr.  Malonebe  correct  in  the  date  of  this  let- 
ter, and  Mr.  Boswell  be  also  right  in  placing  the 
extract  from  the  diary  under  the  year  1782,  John- 
son's sojourn  at  Boswoith  could  have  been  not 
more  than  ten  days,  a  time  too  short  to  be  charac- 
terized as  "  a  period  of  complicated  misery,"  and 
to  be  remembered  during  a  long  life  **  with  the 
strongest  aversion  and  horror."  It  must  also  be 
observed,  that  according  to  the  statement  of  Messrs. 
Boswell  and  Malone  compared  with  the  College 
books,  Johnson's  life,  from  December,  1729,  to 
the  beginning  of  1733,  is  wholly  unaccounted  for, 
except  the  ten  days  supposed  to  have  been  so  la- 
mentably spent  at  Bosworth.  The  only  proba- 
ble solution  of  these  difficulties  is,  that  the  walk  to 
Bosworth  on  the  16th  July,  1732,  was  not  his  firat 
appearance  there;  but  that  having  been  called  to 
Lichfield,  to  receive  his  share  of  his  father's  pro- 
perty, wUch,  we  have  seen,  p.  27,  that  he  did  on 
the  15tfa  July,  he  returned  to  Bosworth  on  the 
16th,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  &iaUy  leaving  it,  which  he  did  within 
ten  days.  It  seems  very  extraordinary,  that  the 
laborious  diligence,  and  the  lively  curiosity  of 
Hawkins,  Boswell,  Murphy,  and  Malone,  were 
able  to  discover  so  little  of  the  history  of  John- 
ion's  life  from  December,  1729,  to  his  marriage 
in  July,  1786,  and  that  what  they  have  told  should 
be  liable  to  so  much  doubt.  It  may  be  inferred, 
that  it  was  a  period  to  which  Johnson  looked  back 
with  little  satisfaction,  and  of  which  he  did  not 
love  to  talk;  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
during  these  five  or  six  important  years,  he  must 
have  collected  a  large  portion  of  that  vast  stock 
of  information,  with  which  he  aflerwards  sur- 
prised and  delighted  the  world.— Ed.] 

*  [There  seoms  raason  to  suspect  that  Sir  Woi- 


But  it  is  probable  that  at  this  period,  what- 
ever  uneasiness  be  may  have  endured,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  much  future  emi- 
nence by  application  to  his  studies. 

Being  now  agrain  totally  unoccupied,  he 
was  invited  by  Mr.  Hector  to  pass  some 
time  with  him  at  Birmingham,  as  his  guest, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Warren,  with  whom 
Mr.  Hector  lodged  and  boarded.  Mr. 
Warren  was  the  first  established  bookseller 
in  Birmingham,  and  was  very  attoitive  to 
Johnson,  who  he  soon  (bund  could  be  of 
much  service  to  him  in  his  trade,  by  his 
knowledge  of  literature;  and  he  even  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  his  pen  in  furnish- 
ing some  numbers  of  a  periodical  Essay, 
pnnted  in  the  newspaper  of  which  Warren 
was  proprietor.  After  very  diligent  in- 
quiry, I  nave  not  been  able  to  recover  those 
early  specimens  of  that  particular  mode  of 
writing  by  which  Johnson  afterwards  so 
greatly  distinguished  himself. 

He  continued  to  live  as  Mr.  Hector's 
guest  for  about  six  months,  and  ihen  hired 
lodgings  in  another  part  of  the  town  3,  find- 
ing himself-  as  well  situated  at  Birmingham 
as  he  supposed  he  could  be  any  where, 
while  he  had  no  settled  plan  of  Ufe,  and 
very  scanty  means  of  subsistence.  He 
made  some  valuable  acquaintances  there, 
amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Porter,  a  meroer, 
whose  widow  he  afterwards  married,  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  who,  by  his  ingenuitjr  in  me- 
chanical inventions  and  his  success  in  trade 
acquired  an  immense  fortune.  But  the  com- 
fort of  being  near  Mr.  Hector,  his  old  school- 
fellow and  intimate  friend,  was  Johnson's 
chief  inducement  to  continue  here.  - 

In  what  manner  he  employed  liis  pen  at 
this  period,  or  whether  he  derived  from  it 
anv  pecuniary  advantage,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  He  probably  got  a  little 
money  from  Mr.  Warren;  and  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  he  executed  here  one  piece  of  lit^ 
erary  labour,  of  which  Mr.  Hector  has  fa- 
voured me  with  a  minute  account.  Having 
mentioned  that  he  had  read  at  Pembroke 
College  a  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  by  Lobo 
(a  Portuguese  Jesuit),  and  that  he  thought 
an  Abridgement  and  translation  of  it  from 
the  French  into  English  might  be  an  use- 
ful and  profitable  publication,  Mr.  Warren 
and  Mr.  Hector  joined  in  urging  him  to  un- 
dertake it.  He  accordingly  agreed;  and 
the  book  not  being  to  be  found  in  Birming- 


stan  Dixie's  temper  was,  po  say  the  least  of  it 
irregular  and  violent;  but  it  must  also  be  recol- 
lect^, that  Johnson's  own  mind  had  recently 
been  m  a  state  of  morbid  disturbance. — ^Ec] 

'  Sir  John  Hawkins  states,  from  one  of  John- 
son's diaries,  that  he  lodged,  in  June,  1788,  in 
Birmingham,  at  the  house  of  apenon  named  Jer- 
vis,  probably  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Porter,  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  and  whose  maiden  name  was 
Jervis.— Maloitb. 
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Kiftin,  ha  borrowed  it  of  Pembroke  CoUegre. 
A  part  of  the  work  being  very  toon  done, 
one  Osbom,  who  was  Mr.  Warren'a  print- 
er, was  set  to  work  with  what  was  ready, 
and  Johnson  engaged  to  supply  the  press 
with  oopry  as  it  should  be  wanted;  but  his 
constitutional  indolence  soon  prevailed,  and 
the  work  was  at  a  stand.  Mr.  Hex^tor, 
who  knew  that  a  motive  of  humanitv 
would  be  the  most  prevailing  argument  with 
his  iriead,  went  to  Johnson,  and  represents 
ed  to  him  that  the  printer  couki  have  no 
other  emplovment  till  this  undertaking  was 
finished,  and  that  the  poor  man  and  his  fa- 
mily were  suffering.  Johnson,  upon  this, 
exerted  the  powers  of  his  mind,  though  his 
bodv  was  relaxed.  He  lay  in  bod  wiui  the 
book,  which  was  a  quarto,  before  him,  and 
dictated  while  Hector  wrote.  Mr.  Hector 
carried  the  sheets  to  the  press,  and  correct- 
ed almost  all  the  proof  sheets,  very  few  of 
which  were  even  seen  by  Johnson.  In  this 
manner,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hector's  active 
friendship,  the  book  was  completed,  and 
was  published  in  17d5,  with  London  upon 
the  title-page,  though  it  was  in  reality 
printed  at  Birminjjrham,  a  device  too  com- 
mon with  provincial  publishers.  For  tins 
work  ho  had  from  Mr.  Warren  only  the  sum 
of  five  finjneas. 

This  being  the  first  prose  work  of  John- 
son, it  is  a  curious  ooject  of  inquiry  how 
much  may  be  traced  in  it  of  that  style 
which  marks  his  subsequent  writings  with 
such  peculiar  excellence — ^with  so  happ)r  an 
union  of  force,  vivacity,  and  perspicuity. 
I  have  perused  the  book  with  this  view, 
and  have  found  that  here,  as  I  believe  in 
every  other  translation,  there  is  in  the 
work  itself  no  vestige  of  the  translator's 
own  style;  for  the  laflffuage  of  translation 
being  adapted  to  the  thoughts  of  another 
person,  insensibly  follows  their  cast,  and, 
as  it  were,  runs  mto  a  mould  that  is  ready 
prepared. 

Thus,  for  instance,  taking  the  first  sen- 
tence that  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the 
book,  p.  4: 

"  I  Uved  here  above  a  year,  and  complet- 
ed my  studies  in  divinity;  in  which  time 
some  letters  were  received  from  the  fathers 
of  Ethiopia,  wilii  an  account  that  Sultan 
Segned,  Emperour  of  Abyssinia,  was  con- 
verted to  the  church  of  Rome ;  that  many 
f>f  his  eub^ts  had  followed  his  example, 
and  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  mis- 
sionaries to  improve  these  prosperous  be- 
ginning. Every  body  was  very  desirous  of 
seconding  the  zeal  of  our  fathers,  and  of 
sending  them  the  assistance  they  request- 
ed; to  which  we  were  the  more  encouraged, 
because  the  emperour's  letter  informed  our 

Srovincial  that  we  might  easilv  enter  his 
ominions  by  the  way  of  Dancaia;  but,  un- 
happily, the  secretary  wrote  Geila  for  Dan- 


caia, which  cost  two  of  our  fathers  their 

lives." 

Every  one  acquainted  with  Johnson's 
manner  will  be  sensible  that  there  is  noth- 
ing of  it  here;  but  that  this  sentence  might 
have  been  composed  by  any  other  man. 

But,  in  the  Preface,  the  Johnsonian  style 
begins  to  appear;  and  though  use  had  not 
vet  taught  nis  wing  a  permanent  and  equa- 
ble flight,  there  are  parts  of  it  which  ex- 
hibit his  best  manner  m  full  vigour.  I  had 
once  the  pleasure  of  examining  it  with  Mr* 
Edmund  Burke,  who  confinn^  me  in  this 
opinion  by  his  superiour  critical  sagacity, 
and  was,  I  remember,  much  delighted  with 
the  following  specimen  : 

"  I'he  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to 
the  general  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has 
amu»^  his  reader  with  no  romanttck  ab» 
surdity,  or  incredible  fictions  ;  whatever  he 
relates,  whether  true  or  not,  is  at  least  prob- 
able; and  he  who  tells  nothing  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  probability,  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  should  believe  him  who 
cannot  contradict  him. 

*<  He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  un- 
affected narration,  to  have  described  things 
as  he  saw  them,  to  have  copied  nature  frorn 
the  life,  and  to  have  consulted  his  senses, 
not  his  imagination.  He  meets  with  no 
basilisks  that  destroy  with  their  eyes,  his 
crocodiles  devour  their  prey  without  tears, 
and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the  rocks  without 
deafening  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 

"The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions 
cursed  with  irremediable  barrenness,  or  blest 
with  spontaneous  fecundity;  no  perpetu- 
al gloom,  or  unceasing  sunshine;  nor  are 
the  nations  here  described,  either  devoid  of 
all  sense  of  humanity,  or  consummate  in  all 
private  or  social  virtues.  Here  are  no  Hot- 
tentots without  reliffious  polic^r  or  articu- 
late language;  no  Chinese  penecUy  polite 
and  completely  skilled  in  alt  sciences;  he 
will  discover,  what  will  always  be  discov- 
ered by  a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that 
wherever  human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there 
is  a  mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of 

Sassion  and  reason;  and  that  the  Creator 
oth  not   appear  partial  in   his  d»tribu 
tions,  but  has  balanced,  in  most  countries, 
their  particular  inconveniences  by  particu- 
lar favours." 

Here  we  have  an  early  example  of  that 
brilliant  and  energetick  expression,  which^ 
upon  innumerable  occasions  in  his  subse- 
quent life,  justly  impressed  the  world  with 
the  highest  adniiration. 

Nor  can  any  one,  conversant  with  the 
writinp^s  of  Johnson,  fail  to  discern  his 
hand  in  this  passage  of  the  Dedication  to 
John  Warren,  Esq.  of  Pembrokeshire, 
though  it  is  ascribed  to  Warren  the  book- 
seller. 
.  "  A  generous  and  elevated  mind  is  rlistin* 
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fukhed  by  nothing  more  certainl^r  than  an 
eminent  degree  of  curiosity  i ;  nor  is  that  cu- 
riottity  ever  more  agreeably  or  useiyiy  em- 
ployed, than  in  examining  the  laws  and 
ouBtoma  of  foreign  nations.  I  hope^  there- 
fore, the  present  I  now  presume  to  make, 
will  not  be  thought  improper;  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  my  business  as  a  dedicator  to 
conmiend,  nor  as  a  bookseller  to  depreciate." 

Ii  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his  hav- 
ing been  thus  accidentally  led  to  a  particular 
study  of  the  history  and  manners  of  Abjrs- 
sinia,  was  the  remote  occasion  of  his  writ- 
ing, many  years  aflerwards,  his  admirable 
philosophical  tale,  the  principal  scene  of 
which  IS  laid  in  that  country. 

Johnson  returned  to  Lichfield  eariy  in 
1734,  and  in  August  that  year  he  made  an 
attempt  to  procure  some  little  subsifitence 
by  his  pen;  for  he  published  proposals  for 
printing  by  subscription  the  Latin  Poems  of 
Politian^: 

"  JngeU  PaHtiami  Poemata  Latinoy  qui- 
ku8y  Nota»  eum  hiitorid  LaHna  poeseoi  ^ 
PetrarehcR  mvo  ad  PolitunU  tempora  de- 
ductd,  et  vUd  PoHHani  fiuiiu  qwm  ante- 
hoc  enarratdy  addidii  Sam.  Johnson  3." 

It  appears  that  his  brother  Nathanael 
had  taken  up  his  father's  traded;  for  it  is 

>  See  Rambler,  No.  103.  [Cariosity  ia  the 
thirst  of  the  soul,  &c— Ed.] 

*  May  we  not  tiaoe  a  fenciful  similarity  be- 
tween Politian  and  Johnson?  Huetios,  sp^Uung 
of  Paulas  PelisBonins  Fontanerius,  says  "  — in  quo 
Natora,  at  olim  in  Axurelo  Politiano,  defonnitatem 
oris  excellentis  ingenu  pnestantia  compensaYit** 
— Comment  de  reb.  ad  eom  pertin.  Edit  Amstel. 
1718.  p.  200. — ^BoswELL.  [In  this  learned  mas- 
qaerade  of  Paultu  Pelissonius  Fontaneriu$, 
we  have  some  difficulty  in  detecting  Madame  de 
Sevignfi's  friend,  M,  PetUsoriy  of  whom  another 
of  that  lady's  fiiends,  M.  de  Gailleragnes,  used 
the  phrase,  which  has  smce  grown  into  a  proveib, 
**  qa'il  abosait  de  la  permisiion  qa*ont  les  hom^ 
m€$  d'etre  laids.*' — See  Madame  de  Seoigne's 
tetter,  lUh  Jan.  1674. — ^Haet,  Bishop  of  Avranche, 
wrote  Memoin  of  his  own  time,  in  Latin,  from 
which  Bofwell  has  extracted  this  scrap  of  ped- 
antry!—En.] 

'  The  book  was  to  contain  more  than  thirty 
sheets;  the  price  to  be  two  sfaiUings  and  sixpence 
at  the  time  of  sabscribing,  and  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  at  the  delivery  of  a  perfect  book  in 
quires.-~BoswEiiL. 

*  [Nathanael  kept  the  shop  as  loiu  as  he  lived, 
as  did  his  mother,  afVer  him,  till  her  death,  thoogh 
on  somewhat,  it  is  to  be  presomed,  of  a  lowered 
scale.  Miss  Seward,  who,  in  sach  a  matter  as 
this,  may  perhaps  be  trusted,  teUs  us  that  Miss  Lu- 
cy Porter,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  her  fortieth 
year  (when  she  was  raised  to  a  state  of  compe- 
tency by  the  death  of  her  eldest  brother),  **  had 
boaided  in  Lichfield  with  Dr  Johnson's  mother, 
who  still  kept  that  little  bookseUer's  shop  by  which 
her  husband  had  supplied  the  scanty  means  of  snb- 

d;  meantime  Lacy  Potter  kept  the  best  com- 


mentioned  that "  snbscnptions  are  takea  in 
by  the  Editor,  or  N.  Johnson,  bookseller, 
of  LichfiekL"  Notwithstanding  the  merit 
of  Johnson,  and  the  cheap  price  at  which 
this  book  was  offered,  there  were  not  sub* 
scribers  enough  to  ensure  a  sufficient  sab 
so  the  work  never  appeared,  and,  pTobofaly 
never  was  executed. 

We  find  him  again  this  year  at  Binning^ 
ham,  and  there  is  preserved  the  following 
letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Edward  Cave^  m 
original  compiler  and  editor  of  the  Gentle 
man's  Magazine: 

''to   MB.    CAVK. 

MNov.S5,17S4. 

"  Sir, — As  you  appear  no  less  sensible 
than  your  readers  of  the  defects  of  your 
poetical  article,  you  will  not  be  displeased, 
if,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  it,  I  com* 
municate  to  you  the  sentiments  of  a  person, 
who  will  undertake,  on  reasonable  terms, 
sometimes  to  fill  a  column. 

"  His  opinion  is,  that  the  publick  would 
not  give  ^ou  a  bad  reception,  if,  beside  the 
current  wit  of  the  month,  which  a  critical 
examination  woidd  generally  reduce  to  a 
narrow  compass,  you  admitted  not  only 
poems,  inscnptions,  &c.  never  printed  be> 
fore,  which  he  will  sometimes  BU|H>ly  you 
with;  but  likewise  short  literary  aisBerta- 
tions  in  Latin  or  English,  critical  remarks 
on  authours  ancient  or  modem,  forgotten 
poems  that  deserve  revival,  or  loose  pieces, 
like  Floyer^s  o,  worth  pres^ving.  By  this 
method,  your  Uterary  article,  for  so  it  might 
be  called,  will,  he  thinks,  be  better  recom- 
mended to  the  publick  than  by  low  jests, 
awkward  buffoonery,  or  the  duU  scurrilities 
of  either  party. 

'<  If  such  a  correspondence  wiU^  be  agre&* 


pany  m  our  little  city,  but  would  make  no  engage- 
ment on  market-days,  lest  Chranny,  as  she  call- 
ed Mrs.  Johoeon,  should  catch  cold  by  serving 
in  the  shop.  There  Lucy  Porter  took  her  place, 
stancUng  behind  the  counter,  nor  thoualit  it  a  dis- 
grace to  thank  a  poor  perran  who  purraaeed  fiom 
herapennybatiledoor."— i>«.  1.  117.--Ed.] 

*  Miss  Oave,  tfaegraiid-iiiece  of  Mr,  Edw.  Cave, 
has  obligmgly  shown  me  the  origiaak  of  tha  aad 
the  oth^  fetters  of  Or.  Johnson  to  him,  which 
were  first  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaane, 
with  notes  by  Mr.  John  Nichols,  the  worthy  and 
inde&tigsble  editor  of  that  valuable  misceHany, 
signed  N.;  some  of  which  I  shall  occasienaUy 
transcribe  in  the  couaeof  this  work. — BoawBi.1*. 

[The  present  editor  has  felt  justified  by  thb  and 
many  other  testimonies  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Nichols,  to  admit  into  his  notes  and  even  into  the 
text  the  information  supplied  by  him. — ^Ed.] 

<  Sir  John  Floyer's  Treatise  on  Cold  Baths. 
Gent,  Mag.  1734,  p.  197. 

^  [Is  the  use  of  will  and  shall  m  this  ^ntenoe 
I  quite  grammatical  ?  Dr.  Johnson  seems  sometimes 
[  to  have  used  the  word  $hall  where  it  is  90W 
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able  to  yon,  be  pleased  to  inform  me  in 
two  pouts,  what  the  conditions  are  on 
which  you  shall  expect  it.  Your  late  of- 
fer ^  gives  me  no  reason  to  distrust  your 
generosity.  If  you  engage  in  any  literary 
projects  iMssides. this  paper,  I  have  other  de- 
signs to  impart,  if  I  could  be  secure  from 
havinff  others  rei^  the  advantage  o  what  I 
should  hint. 

"  Your  letter  by  being  directed  to  8, 
Smithy  to  be  lefl  at  the  Castle  in  Birming- 
ham, Warwickshire,  will  reach 

"  Your  humble  servant." 

Mr.  Cave  has  put  a  note  on  this  letter, 
<<  Answered  Dec.  3."  But  whether  any 
thing  was  done  in  consequence  of  it  we 
are  not  informed  &. 

[In  the  year  1785,  Mr.  Waknes- 
ley's  kindness  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure him  the  mastership  of  the  grammar 
school  at  Solihull  in  Warwickshire:  this 
and  the  cause  of  failure  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing curious  and  characteristical  letter, 
addrewod  to  Mr.  Wahneslev,  and  preserv- 
ed in  the  records  of  Pembroke  College: 

«  Solihull  ye  30  Angnst,  1785. 
**SiB, — I  was  favoured  with  yours  of 
y«  ISth  inst.  in  due  time,  but  deferred  an- 
swering it  til  now,  it  takeinp^  up  some 
time  to  informe  the  fibofees  [or  the  school] 
of  the  contents  thereof;  and  before  they 
would  return    an  Answer,   desired  some 


So. 


more  'customary  to  employ  mat/:  for  instance, 
speaking  of  one  dead,  he  said,  **  I  tmst  he  sImH 
find  mercy;** — and  again,  in  his  "Pmyens  and 
Medications^  (see  extract,  post,  p.  85),  Dr.  Hall 
(who  has  examined  the  origioAl  in  the  Pembroke 
M3IS.),  informs  me,  that  *<oo  rational  wish  is 
now  left  hot  that  wo  may  meet  at  last,**  Sta  was 
at  first  written  that  we  shall  meet,  and  afterwards 
ahflfBd  to  may.  It  may  seem  presomptaous  to 
difller  from  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  grammatical  point, 
hot  the  norma  loquendi  of  the  present  day 
would  hardly  tolerate  the  ase  of  the  word  shall  m 
any  of  the  foregoing  cases. — ^Ed.] 

>  A  prisfie  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best  poem  on 
«*Life,  Death,  Jodgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell." 
Bee  Oentlenum*s  Magarinej  vol.  iv.  p.  560. — 
Nichols.  [A  second  prize  of  forty  pounds,  and 
some  others  of  inferior  value,  were  ofiered  by 
Cave,  at  sabseqnent  periods,  for  poems  on  similar 
subjects.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  Johnson, 
w^hoee  wants  were  urgent,  and  who  was  glad,  so 
soon  after,  to  sell  his  Loitd  on  for  ten  pounds,  did 
not  endeavour  to  obtam  Cave's  prize.  Did  his 
dignity  of  mind  reject  such  a  Mecsenas  as  Cave? 
or  did  he  make  the  attempt  and  afterwards  con- 
ceal his  fiulure  in  prudential  silence  ?-^£d.] 

'  [Sir  J.  Hawkins,  who  gives  us  to  understand 
that  he  had  seen  Cave's  answer,  says,  that  "  he 
therein  accepted  the  services  of  Johnson,  and  re- 
tained him  as  a  correqwndent  and  contributor  to  his 
Magazine'*  (p.  29),  but  his  subsequent  corTe»- 
poadence  with  Cave  seems  to  negative  this  eaiiy 
connexion. — ^En.] 
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time  to  make  Miquiry  of  y  caracter  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  all  agree  that  he  is  an  excel* 
lent  scholar,  and  upon  that  accoant  deserves 
much  better  than  to  be  schoohn aster  of 
Solihull.  But  then  he  has  the  caracter  of 
being  a  very  haughty  ill-natured  gent,  and 
y'  he  has  such  a  way  of  distorting  his  fface 
( w'»  though  he  ca'nt  help)  y«  gent,  think  it 
may  affect  some  young  ladds;  Tor  these  two 
reasons  he  is  not  apppoved  on,  y«  late  mas- 
ter Mr.  Crompton's  huffing  the  ffoeofees 
being  stil  in  their  memory.  However  we 
are  all  exstreamly  obliged  to  you  for  think- 
inff  of  us,  and  for  proposeing  so  good  a 
schoilar,  but  more  especially  is,  dear  sir, 
your  very  humble  servant, 

Henrt  Oheswold.'' 

It  was  probably  prior  to  this  that 
a  more  humble  attempt  to  obtain 
the  situation  of  assistant  in  Mr.  Budworth's 
school,  at  Brewood,  had  also  failed,  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  Mr.  Budworth  j^,  .^^ 
was  certainly  no  stranjrer  to  the  "*™"^ 
learning  and  abilities  of  Johnson,  as  he  more 
than  once  lamented  his  having  been  under 
the  necessity  of  declining  the  engagement 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  paralytic  af- 
fection under  which  Johnson  laboured 
through  life  mi^ht  become  the  object  of 
imitation  or  ridicule  amongst  his  pupils. 
This  anecdote  Captain  Budworth,  his 
grandson,  confirmed  to  Mr.  Nichols.] 

Johnson  had,  from  his  earlv  youth,  been 
sen»ble  to  the  influence  of  ^male  charms.  . 
When  at  Stourbridge  school,  he  was  much 
enamoured  of  Olivia  Lloyd,  a  young  qua- 
ker,  to  whom  he  wrote  a.  copy  of  verses, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  3; 
but  with  what  facility  and  elegance  he 
could  warble  the  amorous  lay  will  appea 
from  the  following  lines  which  he  wrote  foi 
his  friend  Mr.  E(£nund  Hector. 

Verses  to  a  Lady,  on  reeeimng  from  her  a 

Sprig  of  Myrtle. 
**  What  hopes,  what  terrors  does  thy  gift  create, 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate! 


3  He  also  ¥nt>te  some  amatory  veAes,  before 
he  left  Staffordshire,  which  our  author  appears 
not  to  have  seen.  They  were  addressed  "to 
Miss  Hickman,  playing  on  the  spinet."  At  the 
back  of  this  early  poetical  effusion,  of  which  the 
original  copy,  in  Johnson's  handwriting,  was 
obligingly  communicated  to  me  [as  it  also  was  to 
the  present  editor]  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  is  the 
following  attestation: 

"  Written  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  on 
my  mother,  then  Miss  Hickman,  playmg  on  the 
Spinet.    J.  Tuiton." 

Dr.  Turton,  the  physician,  writer  of  this  certifi- 
cate, who  died  in  April,  1806,  in  his  71st  year, 
was  bom  in  1785.  'Hie  verses  in  question,  there- 
fore, which  have  been  printed  in  some  late  edi- 
tions of  Johnson's  poems,  must  have  been  Writ- 
ten before  that  year. — >M]S8  Hickman,  it  is  belieT- 
ed,  was  a  lady  of  Staifordshire. — Malons. 
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The  myrtle,  ensign  of  niprenie  command, 
Conoign'd  by  Veims  to  Meliasa's  hand; 
Not  lesB  capricions  than  a  reigning  fair. 
Now  grants,  and  now  rejects  a  lover^s  prayer. 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain, 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  gho:sts  complain: 
The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers*  beads, 
The  unhappy  lover's  grave  the  myrtle  spreads; 
O  then  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart, 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anxions  heart! 
Soon  must  this  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  his  doom, 
Adorn  Philander's  head,  or  grace  his  tomb^'* 


^  Mrs.  Piomi  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
little  composition  from  Dr.  Johnson's  own  rela* 
tion  to  her,  on  her  inquiring  whether  it  was  right- 
ly attributed  to  him. — *'  I  think  it  is  now  just  for- 
ty years  ago,  that  a  young  fellow  had  a  sprig  of 
myrtle  given  him  by  a  girl  he  courted,  and  asked 
me  to  write  him  some  verses  that  he  might  pre- 
sent her  in  return.  I  promised,  but  foigot;  and 
when  he  called  for  his  lines  at  the  time  agreed  on 
—Sit  still  a  moment,  (says  I)  dear  Mund,  and 
m  fetch  them  thee — so  stepped  aside  for  five 
roiontcs,  and  wrote  the  nonsense  you  now  keep 
such  a  stir  about" — Anecdotes ,  p.  34. 

In  my  first  edition  I  was  induced  to  doubt  the 
-authenticity  of  this  account,  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstantial statement  m  a  letter  to  me  from  Miss 
Seward  of  Lichfield: — "  I  know  those  venes  were 
addressed  to  Lucy  Porter,  when  he  was  ena- 
moured of  her  in  his  boyish  days,  two  or  three 
yean  before  he  had  seen  her  mother,  his  future 
wife.  He  wrote  them  at  my  grandfather's  [Mr. 
Hunter,  the  schoolmaster],  and  gave  them  to  Lu- 
cy in  the  presence  of  my  mother,  to  whom  he 
showed  them  on  the  instant.  She  used  to  repeat 
them  to  me,  when  I  asked  her  for  the  Ver$e»  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  her  on  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  which 
he  had  stolen  or  begged  from  her  bosom. 
We  all  know  honest  Lucy  Porter  to  have  been 
incapable  of  the  mean  vanity  of  applymg  to  her- 
self a  compliment  not  intetided  for  her."  Such 
vns  this  lady's  statement,  wliichi  make  no  doubt 
she  supposed  to  he  correct;  but  it  shows  how  dan- 
geroos  it  is  to  trust  too  impUcitly  to  traditional  tes- 
timony and  ingenious  inference;  for  Mr.  Hector 
has  lately  assured  me  that  Mrs.  Piozzi's  account 
is  in  this  instance  accurate,  and  that  he  was  the 
person  [as  his  name  Edmund  additionally  proves] 
for  whom  Johnson  wrote  those  verses,  whksh 
have  been  ^erroneously  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hammond. 

I  am  obliged  in  so  many  instances  to  notice 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  incorrectness  of  relation,  that  I  glad- 
ly seize  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  that 
however  often,  she  is  not  always  inaccurate. 

The  authour  having  been  drawn  into  a  contro- 
versy with  Miss  Anna  Seward,  in  consequence  of 
the  preceding  statement  (which  may  be  found  in 
"  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine,**  vol.  Ixiii  and 
Ixiv.),  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Hec- 
tor, on  the  subject: 

"  Dear  sir, — ^I  am  sorry  to  see  you  are  en- 
gaged in  altercation  with  a  lady,  who  seems  un- 
willing to  be  convinced  of  her  errors.  Surely  it 
would  be  more  ingenuous  to  acknowledge  than  to 
persevere. 

"  Lately,  in  looking  over  some  papers  I  meant 
to  bum,  I  found  the  origiiml  manuscript  of  the 


His  juvisnile  attachments  to  the  faireoc 
were,  however,  very  transient:  and  it  'm 
certain,  that  he  formed  no  criminal  connex- 
ion whatsoever.  Mr.  Hector,  who  lived 
with  him  in  his  youngfer  days  in  the  nt* 
most  intimacy  and  social  freedom,  has  as- 
sured me,  that  even  at  that  ardent  seaspn 
his  conduct  was  strictly  virtuous  in  that  re- 
spect; and  that  though  he  loved  to  exhila- 
rate himself  with  wine,  he  never  knew  him 
intoxicated  but  once. 

In  a  man  whom  religious  education  has 
secured  from  licentious  indulgences,  the 
passion  of  love,  when  once  it  has  seized 
nim,  is  exceedingly  strong;  bdng  unim- 
paired by  dissipation,  and  totaUy  concen- 
trated in  one  obiect.  This  was  experienced 
by  Johnson,  wnen  he  became  the  fervent 
admirer  of  Mrs.  Porter,  after  her  first  hus- 
band's death.  Miss  Porter  told  me,  that 
when  he  was  first  introduced  to  her  mother, 
his  appearance  was  very  forbidding;  he 
was  then  lean  and  lank,  so  that  his  im- 
mense structure  of  bones  was  hideously 
striking  to  the  eye,  and  the  scars  of  the 
scrofula  were  deeply  visible.  He  also  wore 
his  hair,  which  was  straight  and  stiff,  and 
separated  behind;  and  he  often  had,  seem- 
ingly, convulsive  starts  and  odd  gesticula- 
tions, which  tended  to  excite  at  once  sur- 
prise and  ridicule.     Mrs.   Porter  was   so 

myrtle,  with  the  date  on  it,  1731,  which  I  have 
enclosed. 

**'rhe  true  hMtory  (which  I  could  swear  lo) 
is  as  follows:  Mr.  Morgan  Graves,  the  elder  brother 
of  a  worthy  clergyman  near  Bath,  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted,  waited  upon  a  lady  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, who  at  parting  presented  him  the  branch. 
He  showed  it  ii*e,  and  wished  much  to  retam  the 
compliment  in  verse.  I  applied  to  Johnson,  who 
was  with  me,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  dictated 
the  verses  which  I  sent  to  my  friend. 

"  I  ihost  solemnly  declare,  at  that  time,  John- 
son was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Porter  &mily  v 
and  it  was  almost  two  yean  after  that  I  introdnoed 
him  to  the  aequamtance  of  Porter,  whom  I  bonght 
my  clothes  of. 

**  If  you  intend  to  convince  this  obstinate  wo- 
man, and  to  exhibit  to  the  pnUaok  the  troth  of  y<mr 
narrative,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  nee  yoa 
please  of  this  statement 

"  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up  8» 
much  of  your  time.  Wishing  you  m/ulios  et  /e- 
liees  asmos,  I  shall  sobscribe  myself  jour  oblig- 
ed bumble  servant,  £.  Hbctor. — Biniiingbaro,, 
Jan.  9th,  1794."— Boswki.i«.  [Of  tlie  supposed 
attachment  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  daughter  of  his 
wife  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever,  bat  the  as- 
sertion of  Miss  Seward,  whose  anecdotes  have 
turned  out  to.be  in  almost  every  instance  wome 
than  nothing;  and,  in  this  case,  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  seek  for  any  evidence  beyond  Mr.  Hoo- 
ter's, the  dates  would  disprove  Miss  Seward's  state- 
ment, which  it  is  but  too  evkient  that  she  made 
with  the  view  of  disparaging  and  ridicnling  Dr. 
Johnson. — ^£d.] 
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miieb  engaged  by  his  conTeisation  that  she 
overlooked  all  these  external  disadvantages, 
and  said  to  her  daughter,  '*  this  is  the  most 
sensible  man  that  I  ever  saw  in  mv  life." 

Though  Mrs.  Porter  was  double  the  age 
of  Johnron  ^,  and  her  peraon  and  manner, 
as  described  to  me  bv  the  late  Mr.  Garrick, 
were  by  no  means  pleasing  to  others  >,  she 
must  have  had  a  superiority  of  understand- 
ing and  talents,  as  she  certainly  inspired 
him  with  more  than  ordinary  passion;  and 
she  having  signified  her  willingness  to  ac- 
cept of  his  hand,  he  went  to  Lichfield  to 
asK  his  mother's  consent  to  the  marriage; 
whidi  he  coukl  not  but  be  conscious  was  a 
very  imprudent  scheme,  both  on  account 
of  their  aimrity  of  years,  and  her  want  of 
fortune.  But  Mrs.  Johnson  knew  too  well 
4he  ardour  of  her  son's  temper,  and  was  too 
tender  a  parent  to  oppose  his  inclinations  3. 

I  know  not  for  what  reason  the  marriage 
oeremony  was  not  performed  at  Birming- 
ham; but  a  resolution  was  uken  that  it 
shooid  be  at  Derby,  for  which  place  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  set  out  on  horseback, 
Isuppose  in  very  good  humour.  But  though 
Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  used  archly  to  men- 
tion Johnson's  having  told  him  with  much 
gravity,  ^*  Sir,  it  was  a  love-marriage  on 
both  sides,"  I  have  had  from  my  illustrious 
friend  the  following  curious  account  of  their 
journey  to  church  upon  the  nuptial  mom: 
(9th  July)— <'  Sir,  she  had  lead  the  oki 
romances,  and  had  got  into  her  head  the 
&ntastical  notion  that  a  woman  of  spirit 
ihouki  use  her  lover  like  a  dog.  So,  sir,  at 
first  she  told  me  that  I  rode  too  fast,  and 
she  cotiki  not  keep  up  with  me;  and,  when 
I  rode  a  little  slower,  she  passed  me,  and 
complained  that  I  lagged  behind.    I  was 


*  Thoogh  tbera  was  a  great  disparity  of  yean 
between  Iwr  and  Dr.  JohiMon,  she  was  not  quite 
■0  old  ae  she  ii  here  repreeeotad^  having  onij 
(BMByleted  her  fortj-eightfa  year  in  the  month  of 
Febnary  preceding  her  marriage,  as  appearp  by  the 
fbOowiDg  extract  m>m  the  pariBh-regiiiler  of  Great 
Peedi^g,  in  LeicesterBhire,  whkh  was  obligingly 
made  at  my  requeet,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Ryder,  rector  of  Lotterworth,  in  that  county: 

«« Anno  Dom.  1688-«,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Jervii,  Esq.  and  Mn.  Anne,  his  wife,  was 
born  the  4th  day  of  February  and  man',  baptiaed 
10th  day  of  the  same  month  by  Mr.  Smith,  cnrate 
of  Little  Peatling. 

«  John  Allen,  Vicar."— Mamitb. 

[Johnaon's  size,  haid  featnres,  and  decided 
aiannen,  probaUv  made  him  look  older  than  he 
laaJly  was,  and  dimuuehed  the  apparent  dispro- 
paitKNL^Eo.] 

*  Tiat  in  Johnson*^  eyes  she  was  handsome, 
ippeais  from  the  epitaph  which  he  cansed  to  be 
isaaibed  on  her  tomb-stone  not  long  before  his 
evil  death,  and  which  may  be  found  in  a  sabse- 
qaeot  page,  under  the  year  1762. — ^Mai.ovx. 

'  [See  anie,  p.  11,  v.— £d.] 


not  to  he  made  the  slave  of  caprice;  and  I 
resolved  to  hegin  as  I  meant  to  end.  I 
therefore  push^  on  briskly,  till  I  was  fairly 
out  of  her  sight.  The  road  lay  between 
two  hedges,  so  I  was  sure  she  coukl  not 
miss  it;  and  I  contrived  that  she  should 
soon  come  up  with  me.  When  she  did,  I 
observed  her  to  be  in  tears." 

This,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  singular 
beginning  of  connubial  fehcity;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Johnson,  though  he  thus 
showed  a  manly  firmness,  proved  a  most 
affectionate  and  indulgent  husband  to  the 
last  moment  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  Kfe:  and  in 
his  "Prayers  and  Meditations,"  we  find 
very  remarkable  evidence  that  his  regard 
and  fondness  for  her  never  ceased,  even  tS- 
ter  her  death. 

[For  instance: 

"  Wsdnenlsr,  Mtrch  38, 1770. 

"  This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752,  I 
was  deprived  of  poor  dear  Tetty.  Having 
left  off  the  practice  of  thinking  on  her  with 
some  particular  combinations,  I  have  recall- 
ed her  to  my  mind  of  late  less  frequently; 
but  when  I  recollect  the  time  in  which  we 
lived  together,  my  grief  for  her  departure  is 
not  abated :  and  I  have  less  pleasure  in  any 
good  that  Defals  me,  because  she  does  not 
partake  it.  On  many  occasions,  I  think  what 
she  would  have  said  or  done.  When  I  saw 
t*le  sea  at  Brighthelmstone,  I  wished  for  her 
to  have  seen  it  with  me.  But  with  respect 
to  her,  no  rational  wish  is  now  lef\,  but  that 
we  mav  meet  at  last  where  the  mercy  of 
God  shall  make  us  happy,  and  perhaps 
make  us  instrumental  to  the  happmess  of 
each  other.    It  is  now  eighteen  years." 

He  now  set  up  a  private  academy,  for 
which  ourpose  he  hired  a  large  house,  well 
situated  near  his  native  city.  In  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  17S6S  there  is  the. 
following  advertisement : 

"  At  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  in  Stafford- 
shire, younff  gentlemen  are  boarded  and 
taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  by 
Samuel  Johkson^" 

But  the  only  pupils  that  were  put  under 
his  care  were  the  celebrated  David  Garrick 
and  his  brother  George,  and  a  Mr.  Offely, 


*  [This  project  most  ha^e  been  formed  before 
his  manriage,  for  the  advertisemeot  appean  in  the 
Magazine  ror  June  and  Joly,  1786.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible, that  the  obriotis  advantage  of  baring  a  wo- 
man of  experience  to  saperintenid  an  establishment 
of  this  kind  may  have  contribnted  to  a  match  so 
disproportionate  in  point  of  age  ? — ^Ed.] 

*  [It  may  be  ohMfved,  as  an  additional  proof 
of  the  pablic  respect  for,  and  curiosity  abont.  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  one  of  the  few  plates  in  Harwood's 
History  of  Lichfield  is  a  view  of  '*  Edial  Hall,  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson;**  and  Mr.  Har- 
wood  adds,  **  the  house  has  ondeigone  no  material 
alteration  smce  it  was  inhabited  by  this  illustri' 
aui  tenant**-*irar.  But  LUh.  p.  564.— Eo.] 
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a  youDff  gentleman  of  good  fortune  who 
died  early.  As  yet,  his  name  had  nothing 
of  that  celebrity  which  afterwards  com^ 
manded  the  highest  attention  and  respect  of 
mankkid.  Hwi  such  an  advertisement  ap- 
peared after  the  publication  of  his  London, 
or  his  Rambler,  or  his  Dictionary,  how 
would  it  have  burst  upon  the  world !  with 
what  eagerness  woula  the  great  and  the 
wealthy  have  embraced  an  opportunity  of 
putting  their  sons  under  the  learned  tmtion 
of  Samuel  Johnson !  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  he  was  not  so  well  qualified  for  be- 
ing a  teacher  of  elements,  and  a  conductor 
in  learning  by  regular  gradations,  as  men 
of  inferior  powers  of  mind.  His  own  ac* 
quisitions  had  been  made  by  fits  and  starts, 
by  violent  irruptions  into  the  regions  of 
knowledge;  and  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  his  mipatience  would  be  subdued,  and 
his  impetuosity  restrained,  so  as  to  fit  him 
for  a  quiet  puide  to  novices.  The  art  of 
communicating  instruction,  of  whatever 
kind,  is  much  to  be  valued;  and  I  have  ever 
thoufirht  that  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  this  employment,  and  do  their  duty  with 
diligence  and  success,  are  entitled  to  veiy 
high  respect  from  the  community,  as  John- 
son himself  oflen  maintained.  Tet  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  greatest  abilities  are  not 
only  not  required  for  this  office,  but  render  a 
man  less  fit  for  it 

While  we  ackno^edge  the  justness  of 
Thomson's  beautiful  remark, 

"  Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot!'' 

we  must  conskler  ^  that  this  delight  is  per- 
ceptible only  by  "  a  mind  at  ease,"  a  mind 
at  once  caun  and  clear;  but  that  a  mind 
gloomy  and  impetuous,  like  that  of  Johnson, 
cannot  be  fixed  for  any  length  of  time  in 
minute  attention,  and  must  l:^  so  frequently 
irritated  by  unavoidable  slowness  and  er- 
rour  in  the  advances  of  scholars,  as  to  per- 
form the  duty,  with  little  pleasure  to  the 
teacher,  and  no  great  advantage  to  the  pu- 
pils. Good  temper  is  a  most  essential  re- 
quisite in  a  preceptor.  Horace  paints  the 
character  as  olana: 

** Utpueru  olim  darU  crtutula  blandi 

JhctoreSf  elementa  velint  ut  dUeere  prima.** 

Johnson  was  not  more  satisfied  with  his 
situation  as  the  master  of  an  academy,  than 
with  that  of  the  usher  of  a  school:  we  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  dia  not  keep 
his  academy  above  a  year  and  a  half.  From 
Mr.  Garrick's  account  he  did  not  appear  to 


>  [Thomgon's  beautiful  remark  is  just,  only  be- 
cause the  poet  applies  it  to  the  fint  education  of 
a  child  by  its  own  fond  parents,  and  not  to  the 
drudgery  of  hired  instruction  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  leaming. — ^Ed.] 


have  been  profoundly  reverenced  by  his  pvt- 
pils.  His  oddities  of  manner,  and  uncouth 
gesticulations,  coukl  not  but  be  the  subject 
of  merriment  to  than;  and  in  particular,  the 
voung  rogues  used  to  listen  at  the  door  of 
his  bedchamber,  and  peep  through  the  key- 
hole, that  they  might  turn  into  ridicule  his 
tumultuous  and  awkward  fondness  for  Mrs. 
Jofmson,  whom  he  used  to  name  by  the 
familiar  appellation  of  Tetiy  or  TetseVf 
which,  like  Bettif  or  Betsejjfy  is  provincialiy 
used  a»a  contraction  for  EUzabetny  her  chris* 
tian  name,  but  which  to  us  seems  ludicrouB^ 
when  applied  to  a  woman  of  her  affe  and  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Garrick  described  tier  to  me 
as  very  fat,  with  a  bosom  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary protuberance,  with  swelled  cheeks,  of  a 
flond  red,  produced  by  thick  painting,  and 
increased  by  the  liberal  use  of  cordials;  flar- 
ing and  fantastick  in  her  dress,  and  anected 
both  in  her  speech  and  her  general  beha- 
viour 9.  I  have  seen  Garrick  exhibit  her,  by 
his  exquisite  talent  of  mimickry,  so  as  to 
excite  the  heartiest  bursts  of  laughter;  but 
he,  probably,  as  is  the  case  in  all  such  repre* 
sentations,  considerably  aggravated  the  pic- 
ture. 

That  Johnson  well  knew  the  most  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  in  tlie  instruction  of 
youths,  is  authentically  ascertained  by  the 
following  paper  in  his  own  hand-wnting, 
given  about  this  period  to  a  relation,  and 
now  in  possession  of  Mr.  John  Nichols: 

"Scheme  far  the  Cla$$es  of  a  Grammar  School, 
"When  the  introduction,  or  formation 

of  nouns  and  verbs,  is  perfectly  mastered^ 

let  them  learn 
"  Corderius  by  Mr.  Clarke,  beginning  at 


*  [In  Loggan*s  drawing  of  the  coinpany  at 
Tonbridge  Weils,  m  1748,  engraved  and  published 
in  Rkhardson's  CorrMfpondence,  vol.  8,  Bin  John- 
son's  figure  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  ladiea 
(some  of  whom  were  fashionable  beauties)  either 
in  shi^  or  dress;  but  it  is  a  sligfat  sketch,  and  too 
aonall  and  indistinct  to  be  relied  upon  for  details: 
but  she  must  have  been  a  silly  woman  to  have 
contracted  so  dispreportkmate  an  aIlia]ice.^>ED.] 

'  [That  this  crude  sketch,  for  the  anaagement 
of  the  lower  classes  of  a  gnmmar  school  *'  ow- 
thentUally  a$eertam$  that  Johnson  well  knew 
the  most  proper  ooufse  to  be  punned  in  the  tn- 
ttruetion  of  youth,"  is  a  bold  and  iUogknl  ma^ 
seitKA.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  whether  ^e  b^gimiiiig 
with  aathonof  irrferior  latmity,  and  allowk^ 
the  aasisfance  of  tratulatiofu,  be  mdeedthe  matt 
proper  conrae  of  classical  instmction;  nor  are  we» 
while  ignorant  of  the  pecnhar  cirenmstaaoes  Ibr 
which  the  paper  was  drawn  up,  entitled  to  oob- 
clude  that  it  contains  Dr.  Johnson's  mature  and 
general  sentiments,  on  eren  the  narrow  branch  of 
education  to  which  it  refen.  Indeed,  in  tbeaeo- 
ond  paper,  Johnson  advises  his  fiiend  not  to  read 
"  the  latter  authoun  till  yon  are  well  vened  m 
those  of  the  j>iirer  ag^*' — ^Ed.] 
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the  same  time  to  translate  out  of  the  intro- 
duction, that  hy  this  means  they  may  learn 
the  svntax.    Then  let  them  proceed  to 

"  Erasmus,  with  an  English  translation, 
by  the  same  authour. 

* "  Class  If.  learns  £utropius  and  Come- 
lins  Nepos,  or  Justin,  with  the  translation. 

"  N.  B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part 
every  morning  the  rules  which  they  have 
learned  before,  and  in  the  aflernoon  learns 
the  Latin  rules  of  the  nouns  and  verbs. 

"  They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which 
they  have  learned,  every  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday. 

"  The  second  class  does  the  same  whilst 
they  are  in  Eutropius^  aflerwards  their  part 
is  in  the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in 
the  rules  for  making  and  scanning  vyses. 
They  are  examined  as  the  first. 

"  Class  III.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in 
the  morning,  and  Caesar's  Commentaries  in 
the  afternoon. 

'*  Practise  in  the  Latin  rules  till  they  are 
perfect  in  them;  aflerwards  in  Mr.  lleeds' 
Greek  Grammar.    Examined  as  before. 

"  Ailerwards  they  proceed  to  Virgil,  be> 
ginning  at  the  same  time  to  write  themes 
and  verses,  and  to  learn  Greek;  from  thence 
passing  on  to  Horace,  &c.  as  shall  seem 
most  proper  ^ 

"  F  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct 
you  to,  because  you  have  not  informed  me 
what  study  vou  will  apply  yourself  to.  I 
believe  it  will  be  most  for  your  advantage 
to  apply  yourself  wholly  to  the  languages, 
till  you  go  to  the  university.  The  Greek 
autnours  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  read  are 
these: 

"  Cebes. 

'*  Lucian  by  Leeds.  >  Attick. 

•*  Xenophon.  J 

"  Homer.  lonick. 

"  Theocritus^  Dorick. 

*'  Euripides.  Attick  and  Dorick. 

*'  Thus  you  will  be  tolerably  skilled  in  all 
the  dialects,  beginning  with  the  Attick,  to 
which  the  rest  must  be  referred. 

*'  In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  proper  not  to 
read  the  latter  authours,  till  you  are  well 
versed  in  those  of  the  purest  ages;  as  Ter- 
ence, Tully,  Caesar,  sallust,  Nepos,  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus,  Virgil,  T    race,  rhfiedrus. 

"  The  greatest  and  moat  necessary  task 
still  remains,  to  attain  a  habit  of  expression, 
without  which  knowledge  is  of  little  use. 
This  is  necessary  in  Latin,  and  more  neces- 
sary in  Enj^lish;  and  can  only  be  acquired  by 
a  cbdly  imitation  of  the  best  and  correctest 
authours.  "  Sam.  Johnsoh." 


>  [Mr.  Boswell  and  all  sabaeqnent  editors  have 
printed  these  as  one  poper;  bnt  it  seems  clear  that 
they  are  two  separate  schemes,  the  first  for  a 
school,  the  second  for  the  individual  studies  of 
fODM  young  fiiend.— Ed.] 


While  Johi^on  kept  his  academy^  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  insensibly  fur- 
nishing his  mind  with  various  knowledge; 
but  I  nave  not  discovered  that  he  wrote  any 
thing  except  a  great  part  of  his  tragedv  of 
Irbwe.  ^r.  Peter  Garrick,  the  elder  brt>- 
ther  of  David,  told  me  that  he  remembered 
Johnson's  borrowing  the  Turkish  History 
of  him,  in  order  to  form  his  play  from  it. 
When  he  had  finished  some  part  of  it,  he 
read  what  he  had  done  to  Mr.  Wahnsley, 
who  objected  to  his  having  already  brought 
his  heroine  into  great  distress,  and  asked 
him,  "how  can  you  possibly  contrive  to 
plunge  her  into  deeper  calamity!"  John- 
son, in  sly  allusion  to  the  supposed  oppres- 
sive proceedings  of  the  courts  of  which  Mr. 
Walmsley  was  registrar,  replied,  "  Sir,  I 
can  put  her  into  the  Spiritual  Court !" 

Mr.  Wahnsley,  however,  was  well  pleas- 
ed with  this  proof  of  Johnson's  abilities  as 
a  dramatick  writer,  and  advised  him  to  fin- 
ish the  tragedy,  and  produce  It  on  the  stajge. 

Johnson  now  thought  of  trying  his  for- 
tune in  London,  the  great  field  of  genius 
and  exertion,  where  talents  of  every  kind 
have  the  fullest  scope,  and  the  highest  en- 
couragement. It  is  a  memorable  circum- 
stance that  his  pupil  David  Garrick  went 
thither  at  the  same  time 2,  with  intent  to 
complete  his  education,  and  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  from  which  he  was  soon 
diverted  by  his  decided  preference  for  the 
stage. 

This  joint  expedition  of  these  two  emi- 
nent men  to  the  metropolis,  was  many  years 
aflerwards  notic^  in  an  allegorical  poem  on 
Shakspeare's  Mulberry-tree,  bv  Mr.  Lovi- 
bond3,  the  ingenious  authour  of  "  the  Tears 
of  Old  May-day." 


*  Both  of  them  used  to  talk  pleasantiy  of  this 
their  first  journey  to  London.  Garrick,  evidently 
meaning  to  embellish  a  little,  said  one  day  in  my 
hearing,  «  We  rode  and  tied.*'  And  the  Bishop 
of  KilTaloe  (Dr.  Barnard)  informed  me,  that  at 
another  time,  when  Johnson  and  Garrick  were 
dining  together  m  a  pretty  large  company,  John- 
son humorouidy  ascertaining  tlie  chronology  of 
something,  expressed  himself  thw:  "That  was 
the  year  when  I  came  to  London  with  twopence 
halfpenny  in  my  pocket'*  Garrick,  overiiear- 
ing  him,  exclaimeid,  *'Eh?  what  do  you  sayf 
with  twopence  hal^ienny  in  your  pocket?" — 
Johnson:  "  Why,  yes;  when  I  came  with  two- 
pence halfpenny  in  my  pocket,  and  Aou,  Davy, 
with  three  halfpence  m  thine." — Boswell. 
[This  may  have  been  said  in  raillery,  but  could 
not  have  been  true.  Indeed  Boswell,  in  the  next 
page,  acknowledges  that  Johnson  had  a  little 
money  at  hb  arrival;  but,  however  that  may  be, 
Garrick,  a  young  gentleman  coming  to  town,  not 
as  an  adventurer,  but  to  complete  his  education 
and  prepare  for  the  bar,  could  not  have  been  m 
fflich  indigent  circumstances. — £d.] 

'  [Edward  Lovibond,  esq.  was  a  gentleman 
reeidmg  at  Hampton,  who  wrote,  it  seems,  for 
hii  own  amiiseoMnt  (and  piobaUy 
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They  were  recommended  to  Mr.  Colson  i, 
an  eminent  mathematician  and  roaster  of  an 

m  thai  object),  hot  whose  works  were  little 
known  in  his  own  day,  and  are  now  quite  neg- 
lected, though  Doctor  Anderson  has  ^introduced 
him  into  the  Scotch  edition  of  the  Bnttsh  Poete, 
and  notked  the  two  productions  mentioned  in  the 
text  in  the  following  hyperbolic  strain: 

**  The  English  language,  probably,  cannot  boort 
a  finer  example  of  the  power  of  pootiy  than  the 
'Tears  of  Old  May-day;*  the  happy  union 
which  it  exhibito  of  geniua  and  of  or*  is  so  truly 
admirable,  that  it  may  be  pronounced  inimitable. 
His  *  Mulberry-tree  t*  an  alle^rieal  tale,  is  equal- 
ly remarkable  for  fertility  of  mvention,  facility  of 
expression,  and  propriety  of  application.  Gar- 
rick  and  Dr.  Johnson  are  characterised  witli  equal 
hairiness  and  skUl!!!"— L^i  of  Loribond, 
To  the  editor  this  boasted  allegory  seems  little 
better  than  ihymed  nonsense;  the  meanmg  (if  it 
has  any)  seems  to  be,  that  Shakspeare's  works  are 
a  mulberry-tree,  which  Garrick  climbs  to  gath- 
er the  ihiit,  while  Johnson,  "  less  frolic,'*  pats  his 
"mighty  haanches"  to  the  trank  and  shakes 
down 
M  Wlth«r*d  lesYM,  wither*d  limbs,  Uiglitcd  fruits,  bU^t^ 

ed  flower*," 
and  when  "rubbish  enough"  has  been  shaken 
down,  poor,  loithered,  blighted,  rubbishy  Shak^ 
speare  is  dismissed  wUh  the  foUowing  elegant  and 
complimentary  salvu: 

(« Tet  misuke  me  not,  rabble,  this  tree*a  a  good  tree ; 

Doei  honour,  Dame  Nature,  to  Britain  and  thee. 

And  the  fruit  on  the  top,  take  lu  merit  la  brief, 

Makea  a  noble  deaaert,  when  the  dinner*a  roaH  fre^/*." 
Mr.  LoTibond  leaves  us  to  guess  what  the  roast 
beif'm,  compared  to  which  Shakspsaks  is  but 
a  plate  of  mw/A<rri«.— Ed.] 

1  The  reyeiend  John  Colson  was  bred  at  Em- 
manuel College  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1728,  when 
Geoige  the  Second  visited  that  university,  was 
created  master  of  arts.  About  that  time  he  be- 
came fint  master  of  the  free  school  at  Rochester, 
founded  by  Sir  Joseph  Williamson.  In  1739,  he 
was  appomted  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
Ks  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  the  death 
of  Professor  Sanderson,  and  held  that  office  till 
1761,  when  he  died.  He  published  Lectures  on 
Experimental  Philosophy,  translated  from  the 
French  of  PAbb^  Nodet,  8vo.  1782,  and  some 
other  tracts.  Our  author,  it  is  believed,  was  mis- 
taken m  stating  him  to  have  been  master  of  an 
academy.  Garrick,  probably,  during  his  short  re- 
sidence at  Rochester,  Ihred  m  his  house  as  a  pri- 
vate pupU. — Malohb. 

[Mr.  Malone's  note  is  not  quite  accurate. 
Mr.  Colson  was  elected  to  Rocliester  school, 
not  about  1728,  but  June  1,  1709;  and  the  Abb6 
whose  lectures  Mr.  Colson  translated  was  J^Tollet, 
and  not  JVodet,  and  his  lectures  were  not  publish- 
ed m  Paris  till  1742.  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  afW  her 
Mr.  Malone,  and,  of  course,  all  subsequent  editors, 
have  stated  that  the  character  of  GeHdus,  in  the 
24th  Rambler,  was  meant  to  represent  Mr.  Col- 
•on;  but  this  may  be  doubted,  for,  as  Mr.  Colson 
resided  constantly  at  Rochester  till  his  removal  to 
Cambridge,  it  is  not  likelv  that  Mr.  Wahnesley*s 
letter  could  produce  any  mterconne  or  aoquaint- 


academT)  by  the  foUowing  letter  ffom  Mr. 
Walmslcy: 

"to  the  reverend  MR.  COLSON. 

"  Lichfield,  March  2, 17S7. 

"  Dear  iiR, — I  had  the  favour  of  yours, 
and  am  extremely  obliged  to  ^rou;  but  rean- 
not  aay  I  had  a  greater  affection  for  you  up- 
on it  than  I  had  before,  being  long  since  so 
much  endeared  to  you,  as  well  by  an  early 
friendship,  as  by  your  many  excellent  and 
valuable  qualifications;  and,  had  I  a  son  of 
my  oivn,  it  wonW  be  my  ambition,  instemi 
of  sending  him  to  the  university,  to  dbpose 
of  him  as  this  young  gentleman  is. 

"  He,  and  another  neighbour  of  mine, 
one  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  set  out  this  room- 
ing for  London  together.  David  Garrick 
is  tosbe  with  you  early  the  next  week,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  "to  try  his  fate  with  a  tragedy, 
and  to  get  himself  employed  in  some  transla- 
tion, either  from  the  Latin  or  the  French. 
Johnson  is  a  very  good  scholar  and  poet, 
snd  I  have  great  hopes  will  turn  out  a  fine 
tragedy-wriier.  If  it  shoukl  any  way  lie  in 
your  way,  doubt  not  but  you  would  oe  rea- 
dy to  recommend  and  assist  your  country- 
man, "  G.  W  ALMSLET." 

How  he  employed  himself  upon  his  first 
coming  to  London  is  not  particularly  known^. 
I  never  heard  that  he  found  any  protection 
or  encouragement  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Col- 
son, to  whose  academy  David  Garrick  went. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  told  me,  that  Mr.  Walma- 
ley.  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lin- 
tot  his  bookseller,  and  that  Johnson  wrote 
some  thin^  for  lum;  hut  I  imagine  this  to 
be  a  mistsike,  for  I  have  discovered  no  trace 
of  it,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  he  told  me,  that 
Mr.  Cave  was  the  first  publishers  by  whom 
his  pen  was  engaged  in  London. 


ance  between  him  and  Johnson:  and  it  appean, 
erom  Davies's  Life  of  Garrick  (vol.  i.  p.  14),  a 
work  revised  by  Johnson,  that  Mr.  Colson 's  char- 
acter could  have  no  resemblance  to  the  absnnfi- 
ties  of  Gelidus.  This  gentleman,  commonly 
called  Professor  Cokpon,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Mr.  Colson,  Fellow  of  Univenity  College, 
Oxford,  who  was,  as  Lord  Stowell  infoms  me, 
an  intimate  friead  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  not  a 
little  eccentric  in  his  habits  and  manaen.— Ed.] 

'  One  curious  anecdote  was  comnmnieated  by 
himself  to  Mr.  John  Nichols.  Mr.  Wilcox,  tfia 
bookseller,  on  bemg  informed  by  him  that  hk  io- 
tention  was  to  get  his  livelihood  as  an  authour,  eyed 
his  robust  frame  attentively,  and  with  a  qgnificuift 
look,  said,  **  You  had  better  buy  a  porter's  kneL*' 
He,  however,  added,  *<  Wilcox  was  one  of  my 
best  friends." — ^Boswkli*. 

[Wilcox  could  only  have  been  one  of  hu  freaf 
friends  by  affording  hhn  employment;  perhaps 
this  observation  may  lead  to  a  discovery  of  some 
of  Johnson's  earlier  publacations.-^£D.] 

'  [Perhaps  he  meant  that  Cave  was  the  firat  to 
whom  he  was  regularly  and  constantly  engaged; 
but  Wflcox  and  Lmtot  may  have  employed  im 
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He  hid  a  little  moaey  when  he  came  to 
town,  and  he  knew  how  he  eould  live  in 
the  cheapest  manner.  His  first  lodgings 
were  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Norris,  a  stayma- 
ker,  in  Exeter-Street,  adjoining  Catherine- 
street,  in  the  Strand.  *M  din^  (said  he) 
very  well  for  eightpence,  with  very  good 
company,  at  the  rine-Apple  in  New-street, 
mst  by.  Several  of  them  had  travelled. 
They  expected  to  meet  every  day;  but  did 
not  know  one  another's  names.  It  used  to 
cost  the  rest  a  shilling,  for  they  drank  wine: 
but  I  had  a  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence,  ana 
bread  for  a  penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  a 
penny;  so  that  I  was  quite  well  served,  na^, 
oetter  than  the  rest,  for  they  gave  the  wait^ 
er  nothing  1." 

He  at  QiiB  time,  I  believe,  abstained  en- 
tirely from  fermented  liquors:  a  practice  to 
which  he  rigidiv  conformed  for  man^  years 
together,  at  different  periods  of  his  hfe^. 


oeeasionaUy;  and  Doddey  certainly  printed  his 
Lcndon  before  Cave  had  printed  any  thing  of  his 
bat  two  or  three  trifles  m  the  Q€ntleman*»  Maga^ 
Mine. — ^£o.] 

'  [But  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Cumberland's  re- 
collection, he  was  about  this  time,  or  very  soon 
after,  reduced  still  low^;  *'  for  painful  as  it  is  to 
relate**  (says  that  gentleman  in  his  Memoin,vol. 
1.  p.  886),  **  I  have  heard  that  illostrious  scholar, 
Dr.  Johnson,  assert,  and  he  never  varied  from  the 
Ireth  of  finct,  that  he  subsisted  himself  for  a  con- 
nderable  space  of  time  upon  the  scanty  pittance 
of  foorpence  halfponny  per  day.'*  When  we 
fiad  Dr,  Johnmn  tell  unpleasant  troths  to,  or  of, 
odier  men,  let  us  recollect  that  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  spared  himself  on  oocosrans  in  which  he 
witht  be  ibrgiven  ibr  having  done  so. — Ed.] 

'  [At  this  time  hu  abstinence  from  wine  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  to  poverty,  but  in  his  sub- 
sequent life  he  was  restrained  from  that  indulgence 
by,  OS  it  appears,  moral  or  rather  medical  consi- 
derstjooa.  He  probably  found  by  experience  that 
wine,  though  it  dissipated  for  a  moment,  yet  even- 
tually aggravated  the  hereditary  disease  under 
which  he  suffered;  and  perliaps  it  may  have 
been  owing  to  a  long  couise  of  abstinence  that  his 
mental  health  seems  to  have  been  better  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life.  He 
says,  in  his  Prayers  and  Meditationa,  p,  73, 
'*  By  abstinence  from  wine  and  suppers,  I  obtained 
sodden  and  great  relief,  and  had  freedom  of  mind 
Mored  to  me;  which  I  have  wanted  for  all  this 
year,  without  being  able  to  find  any  means  of  ob- 
taining it*'-^ee  also  16th  September,  1773.— 
SeMen  had  the  same  notions;  for  being  consulted 
by  a  person  of  quality  whose  xmagmation  was 
•tnogely  distuibed,  he  advised  him  **  not  to  dis- 
•rder  himaelf  with  eating  or  drinking;  to  eat  very 
little  sapper,  and  say  his  prayers  duly  when  he 
went  to  bed;  ond  I  (9elden)  made  but  little  ques- 
Ibn  but  he  would  be  well  in  three  or  four  days." 
^Table  Talk,  p.  17. 

These  remarlu  are  important,  because  depre§- 
«ofi  o/  ipiriiB  is  too  often  treated  on  a  contrary 
system,  fiora  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  what 
■ay  be  its  recM  caose. — ^En.] 


His  OvELLVs  in  the  Art  ef  Ldving  in 
London,  I  have  heard  him  relate,  was  an 
Irish  painter,  whom  he  knew  at  Birming^ 
ham,  and  who  had  practised  his  own  pre- 
cepts of  economy  for  several  years  in  the 
British  capital.  He  assured  Johnson,  who, 
I  suppose,  was  then  meditating  to  try  his 
fortune  in  London,  but  was  apprehensive 
of  the  expense,  **  that  thirty  pounds  a  vear 
was  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  live  there 
without  being  contemptible.  He  allowed 
ten  pounds  for  clothes  and  linen.  He  said 
a  man  might  live  in  a  garret  at  ei^h teen- 
pence  a  week;  few  people  woukl  mquir» 
where  he  lodged;  ana  ir  they  did,  it  was 
easv  to  say,  '  Sir,  I  am  to  be  found  at  such . 
a  place.'  By  spending  threepence  in  a  co^ 
fee-house,  he  might  be  for  some  hours 
every  day  in  very  good  company;  he  might 
dine  for  sixpence,  brealrfast  on  bread  and 
milk  fbr  a  cnennv,  and  do  without  supper: 
On  elean-^^hirt-day  he  went  abroad,  and 
paid  visits."  I  have  heard  him  more  than 
once  talk  of  his  frugal  friend,  whom  he  re- 
collected with  esteem  and  kindness,  and  did 
not  like  to  have  one  smile  at  the  recital. 
"  This  man  (said  he,  gravely)  was  a  very 
sensible  man,  who  perfectly  understood 
common  affaijis:  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  iVesh  from  life,  not 
strained  tlirough  books.  He  borrowed  a 
horse  and  ten  pounds  at  Birmingham. 
Finding  himself  master  of  so  much  money, 
he  set  off  for  West  Chester,  in  order  to  get 
to  Ireland.  He  returned  the  horse,  and 
probably  the  ten  pounds  too,  afler  he  got 
home." 

Considering  Johnson's  narrow  circum- 
stances in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  interesting  era  of  his  launch- 
ing into  the  ocean  of  London,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  an  actual  instance, 
proved  by  experience,  of  the  possibility  of 
enjoying  the  intellectual  luxury  of  social 
life  upon  a  very  small  income,  sliould  deeply 
engage  his  attention,  and  be  ever  recollected 
by  him  as  a  circumstance  of  much  import- 
ance. He  amused  himself,  I  remember,  by 
computing  how  much  more  expense  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  live  upon  the  same 
scale  with  that  which  his  friend  described, 
when  the  value  of  money  was  diminished 
by  the  progress  of  commerce.  It  may  be 
estimated  that  double  the  money  might 
now  with  difficulty  be  sufficient. 

Amidst  this  cold  obscurity,  there  was 
one  brilliant  circAimstance  to  cheer  him:  he 
was  well  acouainted  with  Mr.  Henry  Her- 
vey  1,  one  or  tlie  branches  of  the  noble  fam- 


*  The  Honourable  Henr^  Herrey,  third  son  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Bristol,  quitted  the  army  and  took 
orders.  He  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston» 
by  whom  he  got  the  Aston  estate,  and  assomed  the 
name  and  anns  of  that  family. — Vide  Co/Zms's 
Peerage. — ^Boswsll. 
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fly  of  that  name,  who  had  been  quartered 
at  Litchfield  as  an  offioer  of  the  army,  and 
had  at  this  time  a  house  in  London,  where 
Johnson  was  frequently  entertained,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  genteel  com- 
pany. Not  very  long  before  hw  death,  he 
mentioned  this,  among  other  particular  of 
his  life,  which  he  was  kindly  communicatp- 
ing  to  me;  and  he  described  this  early 
fHend,  "  Harry  Hervey,"  thus:  "  He  was  a 
very  vicious  *  man,  but  very  kind  to  me.  If 
you  call  a  dog  Hsrvet,  I  shall  love  him." 

He  told  me  he  had  now  written  only 
three  acts  of  his  Irbite,  and  that  he  retired 
for  some  time  to  knlgings  at  Greenwich, 
where  he  proceeded  in  it  somewhat  further, 
and  used  to  compose,  walking  in  the  Park; 
but  did  not  stay  long  enough  at  that  place 
to  finish  it. 

At  this  period  we  find  the  following  let- 
ter from  him  to  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  which, 
88  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  literary  history, 
it  is  proper  to  insert: 

**  TO    MR.    CAVE, 
**  Ctreenwlch,  next  door  to  the  Gkilden  Heart, 
Chiirch-Btreet,  July  12, 1737. 

"  Sir, — ^Having  observed  in  your  papers 
very  uncommon  ofiers  of  encouragement  to 
men  of  letters,  I  have  chosen,  being  a  stran- 
ger in  London,  to  communicate  to  you  the 
following  desi^,  which,  I  hop,  if  you  join 
in  it,  wiU  be  of  advantage  to  both  of  us. 

"  The  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
having  been  lately  translated  into  French, 
and  published  witn  large  notes  by  Dr.  Le 
Courayer,  the  reputation  of  that  book  is  so 
much  '^vived  in  England,  that,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, a  new  translation  of  it  from  the 
Italian  3,  together  with  Le  Courayer's  notes 
from  the  French,  could  not  fail  of  a  favour- 
able reception. 

« If  it  be  answered,  that  the  History  is 


The  Hononrable  Henry  Henrey  was  nearly  of 
the  same  age  with  Johnson,  having  been  bom 
about  nine  months  before  him,  in  the  year  1709. 
He  mairied  Catherine,  the  sister  of  Sir  Thomas 
Aston,  in  1739;  and  as  that  lady  had  seven  aisten, 
she  probably  sncceeded  to  the  Aston  estate  on  the 
death  of  her  brother  under  his  wilL  Mr.  Hervey 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Cambridge,  at 
the  late  age  of  thirty-five,  in  1744;  about  which 
time,  it  is  believed,  he  entered  into  holy  orders. — 
Maloitb.  [Mr.  Hervey "s  acquaintance  and 
IdndneaB  Johnson  probably  owed  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Walmeslev. — ^Walmesley  and  Hervey,  it  will  be 
recollected,  mairied  sisters. — ^Ed.] 

*  [For  the  excesses  which  Dr.  Johnson  char- 
acterises as  vieUnu,  Mr  Henrey  was,  probably,  as 
much  to  be  pitied  as  blamed  He  was  very  ee- 
cenirie, — ^Ed.] 

'  [This  proves  that  Johnson  had  now  acquired 
ItaliaiH-probably  directed  to  that  study  by  the 
volume  of  Petrarch  (mentioned  ante,  p.  19),  the 
latter  part  of  which  contained  his  Italian  poems. — 
Ed.] 


already  in  English,  it  must  be  rameaibeied, 
that  there  was  the  same  objection  against 
I^  Courayer's  undertaking,  with  this  dis- 
advantage, that  the  French  had  a  version 
by  one  of  their  best  translators,  whereas 
vou  cannot  read  three  pages  of  the  English 
historv  without  discovering  that  the  style  is 
capable  of  great  improvements;  but  whether 
those  improvements  are  to  be  expected  from 
this  attempt,  vou  must  judge  from  the 
specimen,  which,  if  you  approve  the  propo- 
sal, I  shall  sulmiit  to  your  examination. 

"  Suppose  the  merit  of  the  versions  equal, 
we  may  nope  that  the  addition  of  the  notes 
will  turn  the  bahince  in  our  fkvour,  ronsider^ 
ing  the  reputation  of  the  annotator. 

"  Be  pleased  to  favour  me  with  a  speedy 
answer,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  engage 
in  this  scheme;  and  appoint  me  a  day  to 
wait  upon  you,  if  you  are. — I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant.  Sam.  Johnsok." 

It  should  seem  from  this  letter,  though 
subscribed  with  his  own  name,  that  he  had 
not  yet  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Cave.  We 
shall  presently  see  what  was  done  in  con- 
seouence  of  the  proposal  which  it  contains. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  returned 
to  Lichfield,  where  he  had  left  Mrs.  John- 
son, and  there  he  at  lust  finished  his  trage- 
dy, which  was  not  executed  with  his  nr 
pidity  of  composition  upon  other  occasions, 
Dut  was  slowly  and  painfully  elaborated. 
A  few  days  before  his  deatli,  while  burning 
a  great  mass  of  papers,  he  picked  out  from 
amonp:  them  the  original  unformed  sketch 
of  this  tragedy,  in  ms  own  hand-writing, 
and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Langton,  by  whose  fa- 
vour a  copy  of  it  is  now  in  my  possession. 
It  contains  fragments  of  the  intended  plot 
and  speeches  for  the  different  persons  of  the 
drama,  partly  in  the  raw  materials  of  prose, 
partly  worked  up  into  verse;  as  also  a  variety 
of  hints  for  illustration,  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  modern  writers.  The 
hand-writing  is  very  difficult  to  be  read, 
even  by  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  Johnson's  mode  of  penmanship,  which 
at  all  times  was  very  particular.  The  king 
having  graciously  accepted  of  this  manu- 
script as  a  literary  curiosity,  Mr.  Langton 
made  a  fair  and  distinct  copy  of  it,  which 
he  ordered  to  be  bound  ud  with  the  orig- 
inal and  the  printed  tragedy:  and  the  vol- 
ume is  deposited  in  me  king's  library. 
His  majesty  was  pleased  to  permit  Mr. 
Langton  to  take  a  copy  of  it  for  himself. 

The  whole  of  it  is  rich  in  thought  and 
imagery,  and  happy  expressions;  and  of 
the  di^eeta  3  membra  scattered  throughout, 
and  as  yet  unarranged,  a  good  dramatick 
poet  might  avail  himself  with  considerable 
advantage.    I  shall  give  my  readers  some 


[Difjecti  membne  poetia.    Hot.-^Kd.] 
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specimens  of  diflerent  kinds,  distinguishing 
them  by  the  Italic  character. 

"  Mr  think  to  say,  here  will  I  stop. 
Here  will  I  fix  the  limits  of  transgression, 
^or  farther  tempt  the  avenging  rage  of  heaven. 
When  guilt  like  this  once   harbours  in  tlie 

breast. 
Those  holy  beings,  whose  unseen  tKreetion 
Guides  tfu-ough  the  maze  of  Itfe  the  steps  of 


Fhf  the  detested  mainsiens  ofimpietu, 

And  quit  thenr  charge  to  horrour  and  to  nitn." 

A  small  part  only  of  this  interesting  ad- 
monition is  preserved  in  the  play,  and  is 
varied,  I  thinx,  not  to  advantage: 

*<  The  Mml  onco  tainted  with  bo  fool  a  erime, 
No  more  shall  glow  with  firieiidflbip's  haUow'd  aiw 

dour: 
Thofe  holy  beiogp  whose  soperior  care 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  virtne* 
Afirigbted  at  impiety  like  thine, 
Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  ruin.*' 

««  I  feel  the  soft  infection 
Flush  in  my  cheek,  and  wander  m  my  veins. 
Teach  me  the  Grecian  arts  of  soft  persuar- 
sion." 

'^  Sure  this  is  Jove,  which  heretofore  I 
conceited  ike  dream  of  idle  maids^  tmd 
wanton  potts." 

"  Though  no  comets  or  prodi^es  fore- 
told the  ruin  of  Cfreeee,  signs  which  heaven 
must  by  another  miracle  encAle  us  to  tm- 
derstand,  yet  might  it  he  foreshown,  h\ 
tokens  no  tess  certain,  by  the  vices  whid 
always  bring  it  on." 

This  last  passage  is  worked  up  in  the 
tragedy  itself,  as  follows: 

LEOWTirS. 

*•  That  power  that  kindly  spreads 

The  elouds,  a  signal  of  impending  showers, 
To  warn  the  wandering  linnet  to  the  shade. 
Beheld)  without  concern,  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  &te. 

DEMETRITTS. 

A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it; 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factions  populace,  luxurious  nobles. 
And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 
When  public  vilkmy,  too  strong  for  justice. 
Shows  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  rum. 
Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  airy  wonders. 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard  ? 
When  some  neglected  fabrick  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  tottera  to  the  tempest. 
Must  heaven  despatch  the  messengers  of  light, 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fidl  ?'* 

Mahomet  (to  Irene).  "  /  have,  tried 
thee,  and  joy  to  find  tJiat  thou  deservest  to 
be  loved  by  Mahomet, — with  a  mind  great 
as  his  own.  Sure,  thou  art  an  err  our  of  na- 
ture, mid  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  thy  sex, 

VOL.  f.  6 


and  art  immortal;  for  senHmenis  like  thine 
were  never  to  sink  tnto  nothing,  I  thought 
all  the  thot^hts  of  the  fair  had  been  to  se- 
lect the  graces  of  the  day,  dispose  the  oo^ 
ours  of  the  flaunting  (flowing)  robe,  tune 
the  voice  and  roll  the  eye,  place  the  gem, 
choose  the  dress,  and  add  new  roses  to  the 
fading  cheek,  but — sparkling," 

Thus  in  the  tragedy: 

<*  Illustrious  maid,  new  wondem  fix  me  thine; 
Thy  soul  completes  the  trrorophs  of  thy  face; 
I  thought,  forgive  my  Cair,  the  noblest  aim, 
The  strongest  effort  of  a  female  soul. 
Was  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day. 
To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll, 
Dispose  the  colon  of  the  flowing  robe. 
And  add  new  roses  to  the  faded  cheek.*' 

I  shall  select  one  other  passage,  on  ac- 
count of  the  doctrine  which  it  illustrates. 

Irene  observes,  "  that  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing will  accept  of  virtue,  whatever  outward 
circumstances  it  may  be  accompanied  with, 
and  may  be  delighted  ipith  varieties  ofwor^ 
^hw:  but  id  answered,  That  variety  cannot 
d^ect  that  Being,  who,  infinitely  nappy  in 
hts  own  perfections,  wants  no  external  pra- 
tijications;  nor  eon  ir^nite  truth  be  delight- 
ed with  falsehood;  that  though  he  may 
guide  or  pity  those  he  leaves  m  darkness, 
he  abandons  those  who  shut  their  ey^s 
against  the  beams  of  day,"    * 

Johnson's  residence  at  Lichfield,  on  his 
return  to  it  at  this  time,  was  only  for  three 
months;  and  as  he  had  as  vet  seen  hut  a 
small  part  of  the  wonders  of  the  metropolis, 
he  had  little  to  tell  his  townsmen  i.  He 
related  to  me  the  following  minute 
anecdote  of  this  period:  "In  the  ^^^ 
last  age,  when  my  mother  lived  in 
London,  there  were  two  sets  of  people, 
those  who  gave  the  wall,  and  those  who 
took  it:  the  peaceable  and  the  quarelsomc. 
When  I  returned  to  Lichfield,  after  having 
been  in  London,  m^  mother  asked  me 
whether  I  was  one  of  those  who  ^ve  the 
wall,  or  those  who  took  it.  Now  it  is  fix- 
ed that  every  man  keeps  to  the  ri^ht;  or, 
if  one  is  taking  the  wall,  another  yiel^  it; 
and  it  is  never  a  dispute." 

He  now  removed  to  London  with  Mrs. 
Johnson;  but  her  daughter,  who  had  UvmI 
with  them  at  Edial,  was  left  with  her  rela- 
tions ^  in  the  countiy.  His  lodgings  were 
for  some  time  in  Woodstock-street,  near 
Hanofver-square,  and  afterwards  in  Castle 

*  [On  the  contrary,  if  he  lived  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  Qfellus,  he  probably  saw  more  of  com 
mon  life  than  when  he  was,  in  his  subsequent 
resklence,  constrained  bpr  the  presence  of  Mis. 
Johnson  to  more  domertic  and  regular  habits.-^ 
Ed.] 

*  [She  very  soon,  it  appears,  reskled  with  old 
Bin.  Johnson.    See,  ante  p.  82.  Ed.] 
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street,  neu  CaveiuliAh-«qiiare.  As  theie  is 
something  pteasingly  interestinff,  to  many, 
in  tracing  so  great  a  man  througft  ail  his  dn • 
ieient  habitations,  I  shall  present  my  lead- 
ers with  an  exact  list  of  his  lodgings  and 
houses,  in  order  of  time,  which,  in  placid 
condescension  to  m^  respectfnl  cnnosity, 

he  one  eyemn|f  dictated  to  me,  but 
1779*'*'     without   speciiying  how  long  he 

lived  at  each  K 
1.  Exeter^tr^et,  off  Catherine-atreet, 
Strand  [17S7]. 

3.  Greenwich  [1797]. 

8.  Woodstock-street,   near     Hanover- 
square  [1787]. 

4.  Castle-street,  Cavendish-square,  No. 

6  [1738]. 

5.  Boswell-^ourt. 

6.  Strand. 

7.  Strand  again. 

8.  Bow-atrect. 

9.  Holborn. 

10.  Fetter-lane. 

11.  Holborn  again  [at  the  Golden  An- 

chor, Holbom-bars,  1748]. 

12.  Gourh-square  [1748]. 
18.  SUpTe-inn  [1758]. 

14.  Gray's-inn. 

15.  Inner  Temple-lane,  No.  1  [1760]. 

16.  Johnson-court,  Fleet  street,  No.  7 

[1765]. 

17.  Bolt-court,     Fleet-street,     No,     8 

[1777]. 

In  the  progress  of  his  life  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  mention  some  of  them  as  connect- 
ed with  particular  incidenta,  or  with  the 
writing  of  particular  parts  of  his  works. 
To  some,  this  minute  attention  may  appear 
trifling;  but  when  we  consider  the  punctil- 
ious exactness  with  which  the  di&rent 
houses  in  which  Milton  resided  have  been 
traced  by  the  writers  of  his  life,  a  similar 
enthusiasm  may  be  pardoned  in  the  biogra^ 
pher  of  Johnson. 

His  tragedy  being  by  this  timet,  as  he 
thought,  completely  finished  and  fit  for  the 
stage,  he  was  very  desirous  that  it  shoukl 
be  brought  forward.  Mr.  Peter  Garrick 
told  me,  that  Johnson  and  he  went  togeth- 
er to  the  Fountain  tavern,  and  read  it  over, 
and  that  he  afterwards  solicited  Mr.  Fleets 
wood,  the  patentee  of  Dniry-lane  theatre, 
to  have  it  acted  at  his  house;  but  Mr.  Fleets 
wood  would  not  accept  it,  probably  because 
it  was  not  patronized  by  some  man  of  high 
rank:  and  it  was  not  acted  till  1749,  when 
his  fnend  David  Garrick  was  manager  of 
that  theatre. 

1  [This  list  Mr.  Boiwell  placed  under  the  date 
■t  wbch  it  was  dictated  to  him.  It  seems  more 
ooDveniently  introdaced  here,  and  the  editor  has 
added,  as  &r  as  he  has  discovered,  the  year  in 
which  Johnson  fir$t  appean  in  any  of  these  re- 


The  Gentloman'a  Magazine^  begvn  md 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  under  the 
name  of  Sylvajius  Urbaji,  had  attracted  the 
notice  and  esteem  of  Johnson,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  before  he  came  to  London  as 
an  adventurer  in  literature.  He  told  me, 
that  when  he  first  saw  St,  John'i  Gaie^ 
the  place  where  that  deservedly  popular 
miscellany  was  originally  printed,  he  '^be- 
held it  with  9  reverence."  I  suppose,  in- 
deed, that  everv  young  authour  has  had  the 
same  kind  of  feeling  lor  the  magazine  ox 
periodical  publication  which  has  first  enter- 
tained him,  and  in  which  he  has  first  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  himself  in  print,  with- 
out the  risk  of  exposing  his  name.  I  mv- 
self  recollect  sudi  impressions  from  **  The 
Soots  M^igazine,'^  which  was  begun  at  £^ 
inburgh  in  the  year  1739,  and  has  been 
ever  conducted  with  judgment,  accuracy, 
and  propriety.  I  yet  cannot  help  thinking 
of  it  with  an  affectionate  regard.  Johnson 
has  dignified  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  by 
the  importance  with  which  he  invests  the 
life  of  Cave;  but  he  has  given  it  still  great- 
er lustre  by  the  various  admirable  Essays 
which  he  wrote  for  it. 

Though  Johnson  was  oflen  solicited  by 
his  friends  to  make  a  complete  list  of  his 
writings,  and  talked  o^  doing  it,  I  believe 
with  a  serious  intention  that  they  should 
all  be  collected  on  his  own  account,  he  put 
it  off  from  year  to  year,  and  at  last  died 
without  having  done  it  perfectly.  I  have 
one  in  his  own  hand-writing,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  number;  I  indeed  doubt  if 
he  could  have  remembered  every  one  of 
them,  as  they  were  so  numerous,  so  various, 
and  scattered  in  such  a  multiplicitv  of  un- 
connected publications;  nay,  several  of  tbmn 
published  under  the  names  of  other  persons, 
to  whom  he  liberally  contributed  from  the 
abundance  of  his  mind.  We  must,  there- 
fore, be  content  to  discover  them,  partly 
from  occasional  information  giVen  by  him 


*  [If,  as  Mr.  Boswell  sappoaes,  Johnson  look- 
ed at  St  John's  Gate  as  the  printing  office  of 
Cave,  sorely  a  leas  emphatical  tefm  than  rever* 
enee  would  have  been  more  just  The  Gentle^ 
man* 9  Magazine  had  been  at  this  time  bat  six 
yean  before  the  poblick,  and  its  contents  were, 
until  Johnson  himself  contribnted  to  improve  it, 
entitled  to  any  thmg  rather  than  reverence;  but 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  Johnson's  reper- 
enee  was  excited  by  the  recollections  conneclad 
with  the  ancient  gate  itself,  the  last  reliqne  of  the 
once  extenaive  and  magnificent  prioiy  of  the  heio^ 
k:  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerasalem, 
sappraised  at  the  dianlution,  and  destroyed  by 
anccesshre  dilapidations.  Its  last  prbr,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Weston,  though  coo^wnsated  with  the  ai». 
naal  pension  (enormous  in  those  days)  of  1000^ 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  on  Ascension-day,  1640» 
the  very  day  the  house  was  suppreaBed.— Eo.] 
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to  bk  (KendB,  and  pactly  fl«m  Interniil  ^- 


Hii  first  performance  in  the  Gentlemen's 
Magmrine,  which  for  many  years  was  his 
prinoipal  resource  for  employment  and  sup 
port,  was  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  March, 
17SS,  addressed  u>  the  editor  in  so  happy  a 
style  of'  compliment,  that  Cave  must  nave 
been  destitute  both  of  taste  and  sensibility  ^i 
had  he  not  felt  himself  higfhly  gratified. 

•  **Jd  Urfawum*. 
Urbanb,  nullisfesae  laboribtUt 
llKBAirx,  mUlis  tiete  ea/umntu» 
Cui  fronte  $ertum  in  eruditd 
Perpetud  viret  et  virehii; 

QuH  moliaittr  gens  imitanHum, 
Quid  et  minetyr,  solieitus  parHim, 
Vacate  solie  perge  Mueis, 
Juxta  ammo  studiUque  felix. 

Un^a  proeaeU  phtmbea  sptcula, 
Pyins,  avperbo  firange  sUentio; 
Vtttria  per  obetantes  eaterwm 
BednHtOB  animoia  tendet 

hUende  nenoty  fortis,  inambw 
Bisunu  oNm  niiibus  afmUi; 
bUendejam  nervo§i  habebie 
Partieipee  opera  Camtmae, 

JVon  ulla  Musis  pagina  gratior, 
Quam  qu<e  severis  hidiera  Jungere 
J>rovitt  fatigatamqite  ntigu 
Vtilibus  recreare  mentem. 


>  While  in  the  eonne  of  my  itaitatiye  I 
moute  his  wrifings,  I  shall  take  care  that  my  read- 
ttsi  sfaaU  not  be  left  to  waver  in  donbt,  betwesn 
eauAatty  and  conjecture,  with  regard  to  their  b«- 
theatic^,  and,  for  that  purpose,  shall  mark  with 
an  aaterhk  (*)  those  which  he  acknowledged 
to  his  fiiendi,  and  with  a  dagger  (t)  those  which 
are  aaeeitained  to  he  his  by  intertal  evidence. 
When  any  other  pieces  are  ascribed  to  him,  I 
shall  give  my  reasons. — Bobwell. 

*  [Taste  and  sensibility  were  very  certainly  not 
the  distingnishing  qualities  of  Cave;  but  was  this 
ode,  indeol,  "a  happy  style  of  compliment?" 
Are  '*  fronte  tertum  in  eruditV* — "  Lingua 
plumbea^  spictUa** — "Victrix  per  obttantes 
tatervas" — Lyeoris  and  Iris — the  rose — the  rf- 
alet — and  the  rainbou) — ^in  any  way  appropri- 
ate to  the  printer  of  St  John's  Gate,  his  mag- 
azine, or  his  antagonists  ?  How  Johnson  woim 
in  later  life  have  derided,  in  another,  sach  misap- 
plied pedantry!  Mr.  Marphv  surmises  that  **  this 
ode  oiay  have  been  sui^estea  to  thd  mind  of  John- 
son, who  had  meditat^  a  history  of  the  modern 
Uitin  poets  (seo  ante,  p.  68),  by  Casimir's  ode 
to  Pope  Uiban, 

<  Urbane  re^m  maxhne,  msxlms 
Urbane  ntium.'  »*— Ej.) 

A  translation  of  this  Ode,  by  an  anknown 
correspondent,  appeared  in  the  Magazine  for  the 
month  of  May  following  — Bobwell.  [As  dkl, 
in  1784,  another,  attr^uted  by  Mr,  Nichols  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  Canterbory.— Ed.] 
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TemefUe  J>/Sfmphis  setta  LytoHSt^ 
Rosa  rmborem  sic  9wta  adjtuoai 
Immistaysie  Iris  refulget 
JEthereis  variata  fneis.  S.  J." 

Ft  appears  that  he  was  now  enlisted  byMr* 
Cav^  as  a  regular  coadintor  in  his  maga*^ 
Eine,  by  which  he  probably  obtained  a  tole- 
rable liYelihood. 

[This  drew  Johnson  into  a  close 
intimacy  with  Cave:  he  was  much 
at  St.  Jolm'B  Gate,  and  taught  Ght- 
rick  the  way  thither.  Cave  had  no  great 
relish  for  mirlh,  but  he  could  bear  it;  and 
having  been  told  bv  Johnson,  that  his  fHend 
had  talents  for  the  tiieatre,  and  was  come 
to  London  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of 
an  actor,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  in 
some  comic  character :  Garrick  readily  com* 
plied;  and,  as  Cave  himself  told  me,  witi)  ft 
little  preparation  of  the  room  over  the  great 
aich  of  St.  John*s  Gate,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance  of  a  few  journeymen  printers,  who 
were  called  togetlierfbr  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing the  other  parts,  represented,  with  all 
the  graces  of  comic  humour,  the  principal 
character  in  Fielding's  farce  of  the  Mock- 
Doctor. 

Cave's  temper  was  phlegmatic:  and 
though  he  assomed,  as  the  publisher  of  th€ 
Magazine,  the  name  of  Sylvanus  Urban, 
he  had  few  of  those  qualities  that  constitute 
the  character  of  urbanity.  Judge  of  his 
want  of  them  by  this  question,  which  he 

once  put  to  an  authour:  "Mr. 3,  I 

hear  you  have  just  published  a  pamphlet, 
and  am  told  there  is  a  very  good  paragraph 
in  it,  upon  the  subject  of  musick:  did  you 
write  that  yourself?"  His  discernment 
was  also  slow;  at^  as  he  had  already  at  his 
command  some  writers  of  prose  and  verse, 
who,  in  the  language  of  booksellers,  are 
called  good  k&nds,  he  was  the  backwarder 
in  making  advances,  or  courting  on  intimap- 
cy  with  Johnson.  Upon  the  first  approach 
of  a  stranger,  his  practice  was  to  continue 
sitting,  a  posture  in  which  be  was  ever  to 
be  ibund,  and,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  continue 
silent:  if  at  any  time  he  was  inclined  to 
begin  the  discourse,  it  was  generally  by- 
putting  a  leaf  of  the  Magazine,  then  in  the 
press,  intO'the  hand  of  his  visitor,  and  ask- 
ing his  opinion  of  it.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
remembered  that,  calling  in  on  him  once, 
he  gave  him  to  read  the  beautiful  poem  of 
Coffins,  written  for  Shakspeare's  Cymbe- 
line,  "  To  fair  Fidele»s  grassy  tomb,"  which, 
though  adapted  to  a  particular  circumstance 
in  the  play.  Cave  was  for  inserting  in  his 
Magazine,  without  anj;  reference  to  the 
subject:  Hawkins  told  him  it  would  lose  of 
its  beauty  if  it  were  so  published:  this  he 
could  not  see;  nor  could  he  be  convinced  of 


[Psfffaaps  HcirkiM  hiiMelf.-*ED;] 
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the  propriety  of  the  name  Fidele :  he  thought 
Pastora  a  lletter,  and  so  printed  it. 

He  was  so  incompetent  a  judge  of  John- 
son's ahilities,  that,  meaning  at  one  time  to 
dazzle  him  with  the  splendour  of  some  of 
those  luminaries  in  literature  who  favoured 
him  with  their  correspondence,  he  told  him 
that,  if  he  would,  in  the  evening,  be  at  a 
certain  ale-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clerkenwell,  he  might  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  ^  Mr.  Browne,  and  one  or  two  other 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  Magazine. 
Johnson  accepted  the  invitation;  and  was 
introduced  by  Cave,  dressed  in  a  loose 
horseman's  coat  3,  and  such  a  great  bushy 
uncombed  wig  as  he  constantly  wore,  to 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Browne,  whom  he  found 
sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long  tafole^  in 
a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  had  his  curi- 
osity gratified. 

Johnson  saw  very  clearly  those  offensive 
particulars  that  made  a  part  of  Cave's  char- 
acter; but,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  quick- 
sighted  men  in  discovering  the  good  and 
amiable  qualities  of  others,  a  faculty  which 
he  has  displayed,  as  well  in  the  life  of  Cave, 
as  in  that  of  Savage,  printed  amone  his 
works,  so  was  he  ever  inclined  to  palliate 
their  defects;  and  tliough  he  was  above 
courting  the  patronage  of  a  man,  whom, 
for  many  reasons,  he  could  not  but  hold 
cheap,  he  disdained  not  to  accept  it,  when 
tendered  with  any  degree  of  complacency.] 

At  what  time,  or  by  what  means,  he  had 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  both  of  3 
French  and  Itahan^  I  do  not  know;  but  he 
was  so  welt  skilled  in  them,  as  to  be  sufB- 
ciently  q  ualified  for  a  translator.  That  part 
of  his  labour  which  consisted  in  emendation 
and  improvement  of  the  productions  of  oth- 
er eoQtributors,  like  that  employed  in  level- 
ling ground,  can  be  perceived  only  by  those 
who  nad  an  opportunity  of  comoarmg  the 
original  with  the  altered  copy.  What  we 
certainly  know  to  have  been  done  by  him 
in  this  way  was  the  Debates  in  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  under  the  name  of  "  The 


>  {AfaMt  thb  period  we  find  Mr.  M.  Browne  a 
eoiutant  but  feeble  contributor  to  the  Magazine. — 
Ed.] 

'  [ThiB  ii  a  good  deiicriptioa  of  the  figure  John- 
aon  makes  ia  the  earliest  portrait  of  him  (if  it 
can  be  ao  called)  which  we  have,  in  the  drawing 
by  Loggan,  in  1748.    See  ante,  p.  36. — Ed.] 

'  [French  evidently  early,  as  he  translated  Lobo 
in  1733^  and,  thoiuh.  he  appean  never  to  have 
attained  ease  and  fluency  in  speaking  that  lan- 
guage, we  see  by  his  communication  with  General 
Paoli  (10th  Oct  1769),  and  by  a  letter  to  a  French 
lady  (probably  Madame  de  BoufBera),  preeerred 
by  Mis.  Piozzi,  that  he  could  write  it  with  idioma- 
tic ease.  We  find  that  he  proposed  to  translate 
Father  Paul  from  the  Italian,  and  in  his  letter  to 
Cave,  undated  but  prior  to  1744,  he  gave  an  opin- 
ion on  some  Italian  prodnctbn. — ^£d.] 


Senate  of  Lilliput,"  sometimes  with  feigned 
denominations  of  the  several  speakers,  some- 
times with  denominations  formed  of  the  let- 
ters of  their  real  names,  in  the  manner  of 
what  is  called  anagram,  so  that  they  might 
easily  be  decipher^.  Parliament  then  kept 
the  press  in  a  kind  of  mysterious  awe,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such 
devices.  In  our  time  it  has  acquired  an 
unrestrained  freedom,  so  that  the  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  kinj^dom  have  a  fair,  open, 
and  exact  report  of  the  actual  procc^mgs 
of  their  representatives  and  legislators, 
which  in  our  constitution  is  highly  to  be 
valued;  though,  unquestionably,  there  has 
of  late  been  too  much  reason  to  complain  of 
the  petulance  with  which  obscure  scribblers 
have  presumed  to  treat  men  of  the  most  re-  . 
spectable  character  and  situation. 

This  important  article  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  was,  for  several  years,  executed 
by  Mr.  William  Guthrie,  a  man  who  de- 
serves to  be  respectably  recorded  in  the  lite- 
rary annalsof  this  country.  He  was  descend- 
ed of  an  ancient  family  in  Scotland;  but 
having  a  small  patrimony,  and  being  an  ad- 
herent of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart, 
he  could  not  accept  of  any  office  in  the  state: 
he  therefore  came  to  London,  and  employed 
his  talents  and  learning  as  an  "  authour  by 
profession."  His  writings  in  history,  criti- 
cism, and  politics,  had  considerable  merit  ^. 
He  was  the  first  English  historian  who  had 
recourse  to  that  autnentick  source  of  infor- 
mation, the  Parliamentary  Journals;  and 
such  was  the  power  of  his  political  pen, 
that,  at  an  early  period,  government  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  ke^  it  quiet  by  a 

Sension,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  s. 
ohnson  esteemed  him  enough  to  wish 
that  his  life  should  be  written.  The  de- 
bates in  Parliament,  which  were  brought 
home  and  digested  by  Guthrie,  whose  me- 
mory, though  surpassed  by  others  who 
have  since  followed  him  in  the  same  de- 
partment, was  yet  very  quick  and  tenacious, 
were  sent  by  Cave  to  Johnson  for  his  re- 
vision; and,  af\er  some  time,  when  Guth- 
rie had  attained  to  greater  variety  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  speeches  were  more  and 
more  enriched  by  the  accession  of  Johnson's 
genius,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  do 
the  whole  himself,  from  the  scanty  notes 
furnished  by  persons  employed  to  attend  in 


*  How  much  poetry  he  wrote,  I  know  not;  but 
he  informed  me  that  he  was  the  apthour  of  the 
beautiful  little  piece, "  The  Eagle  and  Robin  Red- 
breast," in  the  collection  of  poems  entitled  "  The 
Union,'*  though  it  is  there  said  to  be  written  by 
Archibald  Scott,  before  the  year  1600.~Bo»^ 

WELL. 

*  [See  a  letter,  from  Guthrie  to  the  minirter^ 
offering  his  services,  and  fixing  on  "  the  qoaiteriy 
payments,*'  in  Mr.  D'lnaeli's  interesting  work, 
"The  Calamities  of  Authors,"  p.  5.— Ed.] 
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both  hoQsefl  of  Parliament.  .  Sometimes, 
however,  as  he  himself  told  me,  he  had  no- 
thing more  communicated  to  him  than  the 
names  of  the  several  speakers,  and  the  part 
which  they  had  taken  in  the  debate. 

Thus  was  Johnson  employed  during  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  liie,  as  a  mere  litera- 
ry labourer  "  for  gain  not  glory,"  solely  to 
obtain  an  honest  support.  He  however  in- 
dulged himself  in  occasional  little  sallies, 
which  the  French  so  happily  express  by  the 
term  J  ens  d*e9prit,  and  which  will  be  no- 
ticed in  their  order,  in  the  progress  of  this 
work. 

But  what  first  displayed  his  transcendent 
powers,  and  "  gave  the  world  assurance  of 
thd  Man,"  was  his  "  Londoiv,  a  Poem,  in 
imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal;" 
which  came  out  in  May  this  year,  and  burst 
forth  with  a  splendour,  the  rays  of  which 
will  for  ever  encircle  his  name.  Boileau 
had  imitated  the  same  satire  with  great 
success,  applying  it  to  Paris:  but  an  alteo- 
tive  comparison  will  satisfy  every  reader, 
tiiat  he  is  much  excelled  >  by  the  English 
J  a  venal.  Oldham  had  also  imitated  it,  and 
applied  it  to  London;  all  which  perform- 
ances concur  to  prove,  that  great  cities,  in 
every  age,  and  in  every  country,  will  fur- 
nish similar  topicks  of  satire.  Whether 
Johnson  had  previously  read  Oldham's  im- 
itation, I  do  not  know;  but  it  is  not  a  Uttie 
remarkable,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  co- 
incidence found  between  the  two  penorm- 
aaces,  though  upon  the  very  same  subiect. 
The  only  instances  are,  in  describing  Lon- 
don as  the  sink  of  foreign  worthlessness: 


'the  common  shore. 


Where  France  does  all  her  filth  and  ordure  pour.** 

Ol^DHAM. 

"The  common  shore  of  Paris  and  of  Rome." 

Johnson. 

and 

"  No  calling  or  profession  comes  amiss: 

A  needy  monsiettr  can  be  what  he  please.*' 

Oldham. 
"  All  sciences  h  fasting  monsieur  knows." 

Johnson. 

The  narticulars  which  Oldham  has  col- 
lected, both  as  exhibiting  the  horrours  of 
London,  and  of  the  times  contrasted  with 
better  days,  are  different  fVom  those  of 
Johnson,  and  in  general  well  chosen,  and 
well  expressed  3. 

>  [It  is  haidly  fair  to  compare  the  poems  in 
this  hostile  way:  BoHean's  was  a  mere  badinage, 
eomplainmg  of,  or  laughing  at,  the  personal  dan- 
|sn  and  inconveniences  of  Paris.  Johnson's  ob- 
ject was  to  satirise  the  moral  depravity  of  a  great 
city.— Ed.] 

*  I  own  it  pleased  me  to  find  amongst  them 
•Be  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  ace  in  London,  in 
<hB  last  eenlBry,  to  shield  from  Uw  sneer  of  Eo- 


There  are,  in  Oldham^s  imitation,  many 
prosaick  verses  and  bad  rhymes,  and  his 
poem  sets  out  with  a  strange  inadvertent 
blunder: 

**  Tfao'  much  concem'd  to  leave  my  dear  old 
friend, 
I  roast,  however,  his  design  commend 
Of  fixing  in  the  country .*' 

It  is  plain  he  was  not  going  to  leave  his 
Jriena;  his  friend  was  going  to  leave  Am. 
A  youn^  lady  at  once  corrected  this  with 
good  cntical  sagacity,  to 

«  Tho*  much  concemM  to  lose  my  o)d  dear 
friend.'* 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  oririnal  bet- 
ter transfused  by  Oldham  than' By  John- 
son: 

"  ^/tl  h(Utet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  ae, 
QuAm  quod  ridiculos  homines  faeit:" 

which  is  an  exquisite  remark  on  the  galling 
meanness  and  contempt  annexed  to  pover- 
ty.   Johnson's  imitation  is, 

<*  Of  all  the  griefi  that  harass  the  distrest. 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest" 

01dham%  though  less  elegaut,  is  more 
just: 

*'  Nothing  in  poverty  so  ill  is  borne. 
As  its  exposing  men  to  grinning  scorn.** 

Where,  or  in  what  manrer  this  poem 
was  composed,  I  am  sorry  that  I  neglected 
to  ascertain  with  precision  from  Johnson's 
own  authority.  He  has  marked  upon  his 
corrected  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  it, 
"  Written  in  17S8;'>  and^  as  it  was  publish- 
ed in  the  month  of  May  in  that  year,  it  is 
evident  that  much  time  was  not  employed 
in  preparing  it  for  the  press.  The  history 
of  its  publicstion  I  am  enabled  to  give  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner;  and  judging 
from  myself,  and  many  of  my  friends,  I 
trust  that  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  my 
readers. 

We  may  be  certain,  though  it  is  not  ex- 

Sressly  named  in  the  following  letters  to 
Ir.  Cave,  in  1738,  that  they  aU  relate  to 
it. 

''to   MR.    CAVB. 
«  Cflstle-atreet»  Wedneaday  Hurnhiff,  [BTarcil,  17S83.] 

"  SiH,— When  I  took  the  liberty  of  writ^ 
ing  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  I  did  not  ex« 

glish  ridicule,  what  was  some  time  aao  too  com- 
mon a  practice  in  my  native  city  ox  Edinburgh! 

"  If  wlist  I*ve  nld  can't  finom  the  town  aSH^t, 
Cooaider  other  danfre^$  of  the  nif'ki  ; 
Wlien  brickbats  are  from  upper  ttoriea  thrown* 
And  emptitd  ehamberpoUt  come  pouring  down 
From  garret  windowt."—Bu*it  *  ll. 

*  [The  editor  has  ventured,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, compared  with  the  respective  publicatiooi 
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pect  a  rqiietition  of  this  same  i^easure  lo 
soon;  for  a  pteaaure  I  shall  always  think  it, 
to  converse  in  any  manner  with  an  ingen- 
ious and  candid  man:  but  having  the  encloe- 
ed  poem  in  my  hanas  to  dispose  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  authour  (of  whose  abilities  I 
shaU  say  nothing,  since  I  send  you  his  per- 
formance), I  believe  I  could  not  procure 
more  advantageous  terms  from  anv  person 
than  from  you,  who  have  so  much  distin- 
guished yourseli'  by  your  generous  en- 
couragement of  poetry;  and  whose  judge- 
ment of  that  art  nothing  but  your  com- 
mendation of  my  trifle  can  give  me  anv  oc- 
casion to  call  in  question.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  you  will  look  over  this  poem  with  an- 
other eye,  and  reward  it  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  a  mercenary  bookseller,  who  counts 
the  lines  he  is  to  purchase,  and  considers 
nothing  but  the  buUc.  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice,  that  besides  what  the  authour  may 
hope  for  on  account  of  his  abilities,  he  has 
likewise  another  claim  to  your  regard,  as 
he  lies  at  present  under  very  disadvantage* 
ous  circumstances  of  fortune.  I  beg,  there* 
fore,  tliat  you  will  favour  me  wiui  a  let- 
ter to-morrow,  that  I  may  know  what  you 
can  afford  to  allow  him,  that  he  may  either 
part  with  it  to  you,  or  find  out  (which  I  do 
not  expect)  some  other  way  more  to  his  sat- 
isfaction. 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  as  I  am  sensi- 
ble r  have  transcribed  it  very  coarsely, 
which,  after  having  altered  it,  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  do,  I  will,  il'  you  please  to  transmit 
the  sheets  from  the  press,  correct  it  for  you; 
and  take  the  trouble  oi*  altering  any  stroke 
of  satire  which  you  mav  disUke. 

'<  By  exerting  on  this  occasion  your 
usual  generosity,  you  will  not  only  encour- 
age learning,  and  relieve  distress,  but 
(though  it  be  in  comparison  of  the  other 
motives  of  very  small  account)  oblige  in  a 
very  sensible  manner,  sir,  your  very  hum- 
ble servant,  "  Sam.  Johkson." 

"to   MR.    CAVE. 

«  Monday,  No.  6,  Ca•tle4tI«e^  (March,  1788.] 

**  Sift, — I  am  to  return  you  thanks  for 
the  present  1  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
by  me,  and  to  intreat  that  you  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  inform  me  by  the  penny-^post,  whether 
you  resolve  to  print  the  poem.  If  you 
please  to  send  it  me  by  the  poet,  with  a  note 
to  Dodsley,  I  will  go  and  read  tlie  lines  to 


of  the  Ode  Ad  Urbanum  (which  was  no  doubt 
the  trifle  rafemsd  to  in  the  tint  letter),  of  the 
Epigram  to  BUxa,  and  of  London  itaelf,  to  as- 
sign Hm  daSw  of  Mareh  and  April,  1788,  totheae 
letten.— Eo.] 

>  [Tbovgh  Cave  had  not  tMte  enough  to  be 
■track  with  the  vake  of  the  poem,  be  had,  we 
see,  charity  enoogh  to  relieve  the  preaai^  wants 
of  the  aatbor  in  the  shape  of  a  present — ^Eo.] 


him,  that  we  majr  have  his  consent  to  |nit 
liis  name  in  the  title-page.  As  to  the  pnnt* 
ing,  if*  it  can  be  set  immediately  about,  I 
will  be  so  much  the  authouHs  friend,  as 
not  to  content  myself  with  mere  solicit»> 
tions  in  his  favour.  I  propose,  if  my  calcu- 
lation be  near  the  truth,  to  engage  for  the 
reimbursement  of  all  that  you  shall  loee  by 
an  impression  of  five  hundred;  provided,  as 
you  very  generously  propose,  that  the  pro* 
fit,  if  any,  be  set  aside  for  the  authour's  use, 
excepting  the  present  you  made,  which,  il' 
he  M  a  gainer,  it  is  fit  he  should  repay.  1 
be^  that  you  will  let  one  of  your  servants 
wnte  an  exact  account  of  the  expense  of 
such  an  impresaion,  and  send  it  with  the 
poem,  that  I  mav  know  what  I  engage  for. 
1  am  very  sensible,  from  your  generosity 
on  this  occasion,  of  your  regard  to  learn* 
ing,  even  in  its  unhappiest  state;  and  cannot 
but  tliink  such  a  temper  deserving  of  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  suffer  so  often  from 
a  contrary  disposition  — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sax.  Johhsoh.'' 

''to   MR.    GAVB. 

[April,  173S.] 

"  Sib, — I  waited  on  you  to  take  the  eopy 
to  Dod8le5r>s:  as  I  remember  the  nurober 
of  lines  which  it  contains,  it  will  be  no  long* 
er  than  Eueenio^,  with  the  quotatioiu, 
which  must  be  subjoined  at  the  bottom  <tf 
the  page;  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  per- 
formance (if  any  beauty  be  allowed  it)  cob^ 
sisting  in  adapting  Juvenal's  sentiments  to 
modern  facts  and  persons.  It  will,  with 
those  additions,  very  conveniently  make 
five  sheets.  And  since  the  expense  will  be 
no  more,  I  shall  contentedly  ensure  it,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  last.    If  it  be  not  therefoie 

gone  to  Dodsley's,  I  beg  it  may  be  sent  me 
y  the  penny-post,  that  I  may  have  it  in 
the  evening.  I  have  composed  a  Greek 
Epigram  to  Eli^a^,  and  think  she  ought  to 

*  A  poem,  published  ia  1737,  of  whkh  see  aa 
account,  po$t,  under  April  80,  1778. — ^Bob- 
well. 

'  The  learned  Mra.  Elizabeth  Carter.  This 
lady,  of  whom  frequent  mention  will  be  foond  ia 
these  Memoin,  wai daughter  of  Nicholaa  Carter,. 
D.  D.  She  [was  bora  at  Deal  on  the  14th  De- 
cember, 1717,  and]  died  in  Claigea-^treet,  Feb- 
roary  19,  1806 — ^Malons — [in  the  eij^ty-niatb 
year  ''  of  a  life'*  (aa  the  editor  had  the  pleasnra 
of  aaying  on  a  former  oocaaion)  '<  aweetened  and 
adorned  by  learning  and  by  piety;  by  the  friend- 
ship of  thoee  who  approached  her,  aiMl  the  raapoct 
of  the  worid  at  laige."  Her  early  acqnaintaaea 
with  Johoaon  is  thoa  noticed  by  her  nephew  and 
biographer:  "Mr.  Cave  was  much  conaooted 
with  the  literary  world,  and  }m  iiiendahip  for 
Mn.  Carter  waa  the  meana  of  introdadi^  her  to 
many  aothouia  and  acholan  of  note:  among  thaae 
waa  Mr.  afterwarda  Dr.  JohnsoiL  Thk  waa  eai* 
ly  in  his  Ufe,  and  bis  aame  waa  then  bat  ht^m^ 
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be  celebrated  in  as  many  different  lan^agea 
aa  Lewia  le  Grand.  Pray  aend  me  word 
when  you  will  begin  upon  the  poem,  for  it 
ta  a  Jong  way  to  walk.  I  wouki  leave  my 
Epigram,  but  have  not  daylight  to  tran- 
acribe  it. — I  am,  air,  yonra,  sc. 

"  Sax.  JoiuraoH." 

"to   MR.    €AVB. 

[April,  1798.] 

"  Sir, — I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your 
kind  letter,  and  will  not  fail  to  attend  you 
to-morrow  with  Irene,  who  looka  upon 
you  as  one  of  her  best  friends. 

*<  I  was  tonday  with  Mr.  Dodsley,  who  de- 
clares very  warmly  in  favour  of  the  paper 
you  sent  him,  which  he  desires  to  have  a 
share  in,  it  being,  as  he  savs,  a  creditable 
thing  to  he  eoneemed  in.  *  I  knew  not  what 
answer  to  make  till  I  had  consulted  you, 
nor  what  to  demand  on  the  authour's  part, 
but  am  very  willing  that,  if  you  please, 
he  should  have  a  part  in  it,  as  he  will  un- 
doubtedly be  more  diligent  to  di^)erse  and 
promote  it.  If  you  can  send  me  word  to- 
morrow what  I  shall  say  to  him»  I  will  set^ 
tie  matters,  and  bring  the  poem  with  me  for 
the  press,  which,  as  the  town  empties,  ^  we 
cannot  be  too  quick  with. — I  am,  sir,  yours, 

kc.  '<  SaJC.  JOHIVSOK." 

To  OB  who  have  long  known  the  man- 
ly' force,  bold  spirit,  and  masterly  ver- 
sification of*  this  poem,  it  is  a  matter  of 
curioaity  to  observe  the  diffidence  with 
which  its  authour  brought  it  forward  in^ 
pfubUck  notice,  while  he  is  ao  cautious  as 
not  to  avow  it  to  be  his  own  production; 
and  with  what  humility  he  offers  to  allow 
the  printer  to  "  alter  any  stroke  of  satire 


ning  to  be  known,  having  just  puhlished  his  cele- 
brated Imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
ooder  the  name  of  Londvn,  Neither  this  work 
nor  hiB  general  character  were  aa  yet  much  known 
in  the  country;  for  Dr.  Carter,  in  a  letter  to  his 
daughter,  dated  June  25,  1738,  says:  'You 
mention  Johnson;  bot  that  is  a  name  with  which 
I  ain  utterly  onacqnainted.  Neither  his  scholas- 
tic, critical,  ijor  poetical  character  ever  reached 
my  ears.  I  a  little  suspect  his  judgement,  if  he  is 
ttry  fond  of  Martial  J*  This  was  evidently  in 
answer,  to  what  his  daughter  had  said  of  him;  and 
it  shows  her  high  opinion  of  him  before  the  judg- 
ment of  the  w(N4d  could  have  had  any  considera- 
ble infloence  upon  it  Their  friendship  continued 
as  long  as  Jolmson  lived,  and  he  always  expressed 
the  greatest  esteem  and  regard  for  her.  Notwith- 
rianduig  the  rudeness  of  his  manners  occasionally, 
even  to  women,  I  have  frequently  heard  her  say 
that  he  never  treated  her  but  with  civility,  atten- 
tion, and  respect"    Life  of  Mr;  Carter,  p. 

'  [The  pabliahing  season  was  then  in  October, 
whoi  the  nshionable  world  were  returning  to  the 
nuiiopolM  for  the  winter. — DIsbasli.] 


which  he  might  dislike.'*  That  any  audi 
alteration  waa  made,  we  do  not  know.  If 
we  did,  we  could  not  but  feel  an  indiffiiant 
re^t;  but  how  painful  is  it  to  seer  Uiat  a 
writer  of  such  vigorous  powers  of  mind  was 
actually  in  such  distress,  that  the  small  iHrofit 
which  so  short  a  poem,  however  excellent, 
could  yield,  was  courted  as  a  '^  relief." 

It  has  be«n  generally  said,  I  know  not 
with  what  truth,  that  Johnson  o&red  his 
'*  London"  to  several  booksellers,  none  of 
whom  wouki  purchase  it.  To  this  circum- 
stance Mr.  Derrick  alludes  in  the  following 
lines  of  his  "  Fortune,  a  Rhapsody:" 

*'  Will  no  kind  patron  JohnMn  own  ? 
Shall  Johnson  firieodleaa  range  the  town? 
And  every  publisher  refose 
The  offifMrh^  of  b» happy  Mun?*' 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  worthy,  mo- 
desty and  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley, 
had  taste  enough  to  perceive  its  uncommon 
merit,  and  thought  )t  creditable  to  have  a 
share  in  it.  Tlie  fact  is,  that,  at  a  future 
confeience^  he  bargained  for  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  it,  for  which  he  gave  Johnson  ten 
guineas;  who  told  me,  "  I  miffht  perhaps 
have  accepted  of  lees;  hut  that  Paul  White- 
head had  a  little  before  got  ten  guineas  for 
a  poem:  and  I  would  not  take  less  than 
Paul  Whitehead  »." 

I  may  here  observe,  that  Johnson  ap- 
peared to  me  to  undervalue  Paul  White- 
nead  upon  every  occasion  when  he  was 
mentioned,  and,  in  my  opinion,  did  not  do 
him  justice;  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
Paul  Whitehead  was  a  member  of  a  riot^ 
ous  and  profane  club,  we  may  account  for 
Johnson's  having  a  prejudice  against  him.  . 
Paul  Whitehead  was,  indeed,  unfortunate 
in  beinff  not  only  slighted  by  Johnson,  but 
violently  attacked  by  Churchill,  who  uttefa 
the  following  imprecation: 

"  Maj  I  (can  worse  disgrace  on  manhood  fiUl  ?) 
Be  bom  a  Whitehead,  and  baptiaad  aPaal!" 

yet  I  shall  never  be  persuaded  to  think 
meanly  of  the  author  of  so  brilliant  and 
pointed  a  satire  as  '^  MAVVEas." 

Johnson's  London  was  published  in  May, 
('  17S83;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  came 


*  [The  reader  will  have  observed  that  in  his 
letter  to  Cave,  Johnson,  so  fiur  from  msisting  on 
ten  guineas,  or  any  other  price,  harobiy  desires 
to  consult  him  as  to  what  he  ought  to  ask. — En.] 

'  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p^  86,  tells  us,  **  The  event 
(Savage's  retirement)  is  antedated,  in  the  poem 
of*  London;*  but  in  every  particular,  except  the 
difference  of  a  year,  what  is  there  saM  of  tlie  de- 
parture of  Thales,  must  be  understood  of  Savage, 
and  looked  upon  as  true  history.^*  This  con- 
jecture is,  I  believe,  entirely  groaodleas.  I  have 
been  assured  that  Johnson  said  he  was  not  ao 
much  as  acquainted  with  Savago,  wben  be  wrote 
his  '*  London."    If  the  departure 
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out  on  the  Bame  morning  with  Pope's .  aa^ 
tire,  entitled  "  1738;»»  so  that  England  had 
at  once  its  Juvenal  and  Horace  as  poeti- 
cal monitors.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Doug- 
las S  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  some  obliging  communica- 
tions,  was  then  a  student  at  Oxford,  and 
remembers  well  the  effect  which  "  London" 
produced.  Every  body  was  delighted  with 
It;  and  theFe  being  no  name  to  it,  the  first 

it  was  the  departure  of  Savage,  the  event  was  DOt 
antedated  hvX  foreseen;  for"  London*'  was  pub- 
lished in  May,  1788,  and  Savage  did  not  aet  ont 
for  Wales  till  Joly,  1739.  However  well  Johnson 
could  defend  the  credibility  of  second  sighty  he 
did  not  pretend  that  he  himself  was  poasessod  of 
that  faculty. — ^Bobwell. 

[Notwithstanding  Mr.  Boswell's  proofs,  and 
Dr.  Johnson's  own  assertions,  the  identity  of  Sav- 
age and  Thales  has  been  repeated  by  all  the  bi- 
ographera,  and  has  obtained  general  vogue.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  Jolm- 
Bon's  residence  at  Greenwich  (which  as  it  was 
the  scene  of  his  fancied  parting  from  Thales,  is 
curently  taken  to  have  been  that  of  his  real  sep- 
aration from  Savage)  occurred  two  years  before 
the  latter  event;  and  at  that  time  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Johnson  was  so  much  as  acquainted  with 
Savage,  or  even  with  Cave,  at  whose  house  be 
first  met  Savage: — again;  Johnson  distinctly  tells 
us,  in  his  Ltfe  of  EJavage,  that  the  latter  took 
his  departure  for  Wales,  not  by  embarking  at 
Greenwich,  but  by  the  Bristol  stage  coach:  and, 
finally  and  decisively t  Johnson,  if  Thales  bad 
been  Savage,  could  never  have  admitted  into  his 
poem  two  lines  which  seem  to  point  so  forcibly  at 
the  drunken  fray  when  Savage  stabbed  a  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, for  which  he  was  convicted  of  murder. 

"  Some  fhdic  drunkard^  reeling  from  a  feast, 
ProvokeM  a  broil,  and  atabt  you  in  a  jest." 

There  is,  certainly,  a  curious  coincidence  be- 
tween some  points  of  the  characters  of  Thales  and 
Savage;  but  it  seems  equally  certain  that  the  cobci- 
dence  was  fortuitous.  Mr.  Murphy  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  difficulties  by  supposing  that  Savage's 
retirement  was  in  contemplation  eighteen  months 
before  it  was  carried  into  efiect;  but  even  if  this 
were  true  (which  may  well  be  doubted) ,  it  would 
not  alter  the  facts ,  that  London  was  written  be- 
fore Jolinson  knew  Savage;  and  that  one  of  tlie 
severest  strokes  in  the  satire  touched  Savage's  sor- 
est point. — Ed.] 

^  [He  was  a  Scotchman  by  biith,  but  educated 
at  St  Mary  Hall  and  BalUol  College,  Oiford, 
(M.  A.  1743,  D.  D.  1758),  and  owed  his  first 
promotions  to  Lord  Bath  (to  whose  son  he  had 
been  tutor),  and  his  literary  reputation  to  his  de- 
tection of  Lander.  He  wrote  several  political 
and  party  pamphlets,  and  prepared  Captain  Cook's 
third  journal  for  publication.  But  his  most  valu- 
able work  is  The  Criterion,  a  refutation  of  the 
objections  of  Hume  and  others  to  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1788,  and  translated  to  Salis- 
bury in  1791,  in  which  see  he  died  in  1807. — 
En.] 


buzz  of  the  literary  circles  was,  "  Here  is 
an  unknown  poet,  mater  even  than  Pope." 
And  it  is  recorded  m  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine of  that  ;y^ear  (p.  969),  that  it  "  grot  to 
the  second  edition  m  the  course  of  a  week." 
One  of  the  wannest  patrons  of  this  poem 
on  ite  first  appearance  was  General  Ogle- 
thorpe 2,    whose  "strong  benevolence  <rf 


'  [James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  bom  in  1698,  ad- 
mitted of  C.  C.  C.  Oxford  in  1714;  hot  he  soon 
after  entered  the  army,  and  served  under  Prince 
Eugene  agaipst  the  Turks.  Dr.  Waiton,  (who 
calkOgleSiorpe  "  a  great  hero  and  a  great  legi*- 
lator,'*)  informs  us  that  **  neither  he  (Oglethorpe!) 
nor  IMnce  Eugene  loved  Marlborough;"  and  that 
Oglethorpe  related  that  Eugene  said,  sneeringly,  of 
his  illustrious  colleague,  "  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  making  war  en  maitre  or  en  avo- 
cat. ' '  The  fame  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  will 
not  be  much  impaired  by  wanting  tlie  love  of 
Oglethorpe,  who  did  not  leave  school  till  after  that 
great  man  had  terminated  his  public  career;  and 
even  Oglethorpe's  authority  would  not  induce  us  to 
believe  that  Prince  Eugene  (supposing  liim  to  have 
wished  to  depreciate  Marlborough)  would  have 
talked  such  absurd  nonsense  as  that  above  quoted. 
Oglethorpe^s  activity  in  settling  the  colony  of 
Geoigia  obtained  for  him  the  immortality  of  Pope's 
celebrated  panegyrick  quoted  in  the  text: ' 

"  One,  driven  by  strong  benevolenoe  of  Mini, 
Sball  Hy  like  Oglethorpe  from  pole  to  pole.** 

In  1745,  Oglethorpe  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major-general,  and  had  a  command  during  the 
Scotch  rebellion.  His  corps,  consisting  of  light 
cavalry,  was  the  van  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's army,  and  was  ordered  to  press  on  the  rear 
of  the  rebels  wheA  retreating  through  Westmore- 
land. Oglethorpe,  airiving  m  front  of  a  little  vil- 
lage called  Shap,  (where  the  enemy's  rear  was 
supposed  to  be),  just  before  nightfall,  in  very  bed 
weather,  held  a  consultation  with  his  officen,  in 
which  it  was  decided,  that  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  troops,  rendered 
it  inexpedient  to  attack  that  night;  and  Oglethorpe 
therefore  marched  off  to  a  neixhbouring  village  to 
forage  and  refresh.  Meanwhile  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  pressed  on;  and  next  morning  when 
be  came  to  Shap,  found  that  it  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  reliels,  but  H.  R.  H.  was  aarprised 
by  seeing,  on  his  right  towards  the  rear,  an  unex- 
pected body  of  troops;  it  turned  out  to  be  Ogle- 
thorpe's corps,  which,  from  being  the  van  guard 
of  his  army,  bad  thus  unaccountably  become  the 
rear.  The  duke  caused  Oglethorpe  to  be  brought 
to  a  court  martial  (from  the  ori^^nal  minutes  of 
which  the  foregoing  particulars  are  taken),  and 
though  acquitted,  he  was  never  again  employed. 
It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  this  **  neglect** 
should  have  mortified  a  man  of  Oglethorpe's  sen- 
sibility;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Boswell's 
expressions,  that  late  in  life  he  had  in  vain  solicit- 
ed for  some  **  mark  of  distinction**  to  heal 
his  wounded  feelmgs.  General  Oglethorpe  sat  in 
five  or  six  parliaments,  and  was  in  genwal  poli- 
tka  a  tory ,  and  even  suspected  of  being  a  jaoobite:. 
to  this  may,  perhaps  be  referred  most  of  the 
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fovl"  was  unabated  during  the  eourae  of  a 
very  ioDff  life;  though  it  is  painful  to  think, 
that  he  nad  but  too  much  reason  to  be- 
come cold  and  callous,  and  discontented 
with  the  world,  from  the  neglect  which 
he  experienced  of  his  publick  and  private 
worth,  by  those  in  whose  power  it  was  to 
gratify  so  gallant  a  veteran  with  marks  of 
difitiDction.  This  extraordinary  person  was 
as  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  taste,  as 
for  his  other  eminent  qualities;  and  no  man 
was  more  prompt,  active,  and  generous,  in 
encouraging  merit.  I  have  heard  Johnson 
gratefully  acknowledge,  in  his  presence, 
the  kind  and  effectual  support  which  he 
gave  to  his  "  London,"  though  unacquaint- 
ed with  its  authour. 

Pope,  who  then  filled  the  poetical  throne 
without  a  rival,  it  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed, must  have  been  particularly  struck 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  such  a  poet; 
and,  to  his  credit,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  his  feehnfl;8  and  conduct  on  the  occa- 
sion were  candid  and  hberal.  He  request- 
ed Mr.  Richardson  i,  son  of  the  painter,  to 
endeavour  to  find  out  who  this  new  au- 
thour was.  Mr.  Richardson,  afler  some  in- 
Quiry,  having  informed  him  that  he  had 
discovered  only  that  his  name  was  Johnson, 
and  that  he  was  some  obscure  man.  Pope 
said,  "He  will  soon  be  deterriV  We 
shall  presently  see,  from  a  note  written  by 
Pope,  that  he  was  himself  afterwards  more 
successful  in  his  inquiries  than  his  fViend. 

That  in  this  justly  celebrated  poem  may 
be  found  a  few  rhymes  which  tne  critical 
precision  of  English  prosody  at  this  dav 
would  disallow,  cannot  be  denied;  but  with 
this  small  imperfection,  which  in  the  general 
blaze  of  its  excellence  is  not  perceived,  till 
the  mind  has  subsided  into  cool  attention, 
it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions in  our  language  both  for  senti- 
ment and  expression.     The   nation  was 

paiticnlan  of  his  history — his  dislike  of  tho  Duke 
of  Maribofongh — ^the  praises  of  Pope— his  par- 
tialis towards  Johnson's  political  poet^ — the 
■Qspicion  of  not  having  done  his  best  against  the 
rebeb^and  the  "  neglect"  of  the  oooit  He  died 
SOth  Jane*  1786.--£d.] 

^  [There  were  three  Rk^hardsons  known  at  this 
perkMlinthe  Itteraiy  world:  1st  Jonathan  Rich- 
ardson the  elder,  vsnally  called  the  Painter,  though 
he  was  an  antbor  as  well  as  a  painter;  he  died  in 
1746,  aged  80.  2d.  Jonathan  the  younger,  who  is 
the  penon  mentwned  in  the  text,  who  also  point- 
ed, tfaoogh  noi  as  a  profession,  and  who  pnblidi- 
ed  aevenl  works;  be  died  in  1771,  aged  77. 
8d.  Sanrael  Rkhaidson,  the  author  of  the  <^ebrat- 
ednorels.  He  was  by  trade  a  printer,  and  had 
the  cood  sense  to  continne,  durinc  the  height  of 
his  fiune,  his  attention  to  his  bnsineaB.  He  died 
m  1761,  aged  72^Ed.] 

*  Sir  JoSma  Reyaokfa,  firom  the  information  of 
the  yovnger  Rkhardson. — ^Boswsi.i«. 
,    VOL.   t.  7 


then  in  that  ferment  against  the  court  and 
the  ministry,  which  some  years  afler  ended 
in  the  downfall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  and 
as  it  has  been  said,  that  tories  are  whigs 
when  out  of  place;  and  whigs  tories  when 
in  place;  so,  as  a  whig  administration  ruled 
with  what  force  it  could,  a  tory  opposition 
had  ail  the  animation  and  all  the  eloquence 
of  resistance  to  power,  aided  by  the  com 
mon  topics  of  patriotism,  liberty,  and  in 
dependence !  Accordingly,  we  find  in  John- 
son's "London"  the  most  spirited  invec- 
tives against  tyranny  and  oppression,  the 
warmes  predilection  for  his  own  country, 
and  the  purest  love  and  virtue;  interspers- 
ed with  traits  of  his  own  particular  charac- 
ter and  situation,  not  omitting  his  preju- 
dices as  a  "  true-bom  Englishman  3,"  not 
onlv  against  foreign  countries,  but  against 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  On  some  of  these 
topicks  I  shall  quote  a  few  passages: 

"  Tile  cheated  nation's  happy  iav'rites  see; 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  fiown  on 
me." 

**  Has  heaven  reserv'd,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste,  or  andiscover'd  shore  ? 
No  secret  island  in  the  bonudless  main? 
No  peacefiil  desert  yetaudaiu/d  by  Spain? 
Quick  let  ns  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore. 
And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more.'* 

**  How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend. 
Can  surly  Virtue  hope  to  find  a  friend?" 

**This  mournful  tnith  is  everywhere  confessM, 
Slow  risks  worth,  ry  povxrty  dx- 
prsbs'd!" 

We  may  easily  conceive  with  what  feel- 
ing a  great  mind  like  his,  cramped  and  gall- 
ed by  narrow  circumstances,  uttered  this 
last  line,  which  he  marked  by  capitals. 
The  whole  of  the  poem  is  eminently  excel- 
lent, and  there  are  in  it  such  proofs  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  a  mature 
acquaintance  with  life  4,  as  cannot  be  con- 


*  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  he  aees  th« 
epithet,  which  andoubtedly,  smce  the  anion  be- 
tween Enghmd  and  Scotland,  ought  to  denomin- 
ate the  natives  of  both  parts  of  our  island. 

"  Wm  early  taught  a  Bsitok'i  righto  to  prise.*'— 

BotWBIX. 

[This  is  not  quite  correct  The  nnwn  of  the 
crowns  gave  the  whole  island  the  title  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  term  Briton  had  been  always 
used  in  contradistinction  to  CaledotUan. — Ed.] 

*  [What  follows  will  show  that  Boswell  hint- 
self  was  of  opinion  that  London  was  dictated 
rather  by  youthful  feeling,  mflamed  by  the  politi. 
cal  frenzy  of  the  times,  than  by  any  "  knowled^ 
of  the  worid,"  or  any  "  mature  acauaintanco  with 
life. ' '  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  of  tho  incon- 
sistenciee  between  Johnson's  early  precepts  and 
subsequent  practice,  that  he,  who  was  in  all  hii 
ktter  ace  the  most  constant  and  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  London,  should  have  begun  life  with  this 
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templated  witliout  wonder,  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  was  then  only  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  and  liad  yet  been  so  little  in  the 
"  busy  haunts  of  men." 

Yet  while  we  admire  the  poetical  excel- 
lence of  this  poem,  candour  obliges  ns  to 
allow,  that  the  flame  of  patriotism  and  zeal 
for  popular  resistance  with  which  it  is 
fraught  had  no  just  cause.  There  was,  in 
truth,  no  "  oppression:"  the  "  nation"  was 
mt  "  cheated."  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
a  wise  and  a  benevolent  minister,  who 
thought  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  a  commercial  country  like  ours  would  be 
best  promoted  by  peace,  which  he  accord- 
ingly maintained"  with  credit,  during  a  very 
bug  period.  Johnson  himseli*  allerwards 
acknowledged  the  merit  of  Walpole,  whom 
he  calleil  "  a  fixed  star;"  while  he  charac- 
terised his  opponent,  Pitt,  as  a  "  meteor." 
But  Johnson's  juvenile  poem  was  naturally 
impregnated  with  the  fire  of  opposition,  and 
upon  every  account  was  universally  ad- 
mired. 

Though  thus  elevated  into  fame,  and 
conscious  of  uncommon  powers,  he  had  not 
that  bustling  confidence,  or  I  may  rather 
say,  that  an^'mated  ambition,  which  one 
might  have  supposed  would  have  urged  him 
to  endeavour  at  rising  in  life.  But  such 
was  his  inflexible  dignity  of  character,  that 
he  could  not  stoop  to  court  the  great;  with- 
out which,  hardly  any  man  has  made  his 
way  to  a  high  station  K  He  could  not  ex- 
pect to  produce  many  such  works  as  his 
"  London,"  and  he  felt  the  hardships  of 
writing  for  bread;  be  was  therefore  willing 
to  resume  the  ofiice  of  a  schoolmaster,  so 
as  to  have  e  sure,  though  moderate  in- 
come for  his  life;  and  an  offer  being  made 
to  him  of  the  mastership  of  a  school  ^  [at 

vigorous  and  bitter  invective  againtt  it  The 
truth  is,  he  was  now  writing  for  bread,  cared  com- 
paratively little  about  the  real  merits  or  defects 
of  the  minister  or  the  metropolis,  and  oaly  thought 
how  best  to  make  his  poem  sell. — Ed.] 

^  [This  seems  to  be  an  ennoneons  and  mischiev- 
ooi  assertion.  If  Mr.  Boswell,  by  ttooping  to 
court  the  great,  means  base  JUttteriee  and  un- 
worthy compHancea,  then  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  such  arts,  (whatever  small  successes 
they  may  have  had),  are  not  those  by  which  men 
have  risen  to  his;h  stations.  Look  at  the  in- 
stances of  elevation  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Boswell's 
own  work — Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord 
Thurlow,  Lord  Stowell,  and  so  many  dignitaries 
of  the  law  and  the  church,  in  whose  society  Dr. 
Johnson  passed  his  latter  days — with  what  can  they 
be  cbaiged  wliich  would  have  disgraced  Johnson  ? 
Boswell,  it  may  be  suspected,  wrote  this  under 
some  little  personal  disappointment  in  his  own 
courtship  of  the  great,  which  he  more  than  once 
hints  at  Johnson's  opinions  on  this  point  will 
be  found  under  Feb.  1766,  and  Sept  1777.— En.] 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  had  here  inserted  a  long  note  to 


A[^leby,  in  LeioesteiBliire,]  pro-  H«wk. 
vided  he  could  obtain  the  degree  of  ***  ***' 
Master  of  Arts,  Dr.  Adams  was  applied  to, 
by  a  common  friend,  to  know  whetner  that 
could  be  gri^nted  him  as  a  favour  from  the 
university  of^  Oxford.  Bat  though  he  had 
made  such  a  figure  in  the  Uterary  world,  it 
was  then  thought  too  great  a  favour  to 
be  asked. 

Pope,  without  any  knowledge  of  him  but 
from  nis  "  London,"  recommended  3  him  to 
Earl  Gower,  who  endeavoured  to  procure 
for  him  a  degree  from  Dublin,  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  friend  of  Dean  Swilt: 

"Sir, — Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (authour 
of  London,  a  satire,  and  some  other  poeti- 
cal pieces)  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and 
much  respected  by  some  worthy  geudemen 
in  this  neighbourhood,  who  are  trustees  o( 
a  charity-school  now  vacant^  the  certain 
salary  is  sixty  pounds  a  year,  of  which  ihey 
are  desirous  to  make  him  master;  but,  un- 
fortunately he  is  not  capable  of  receiving 
their  bounty,  which  vjotUd  make  him  hap^ 


pyfor  Ufe^  by  not  being  a  master  of  arts  ^ 
which,  by  the  statutes  of  this  school,  the 
master  of  it  must  be. 

"  Now  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  hon- 
our to  think  that  I  have  interest  enough  in 
you,  to  prevail  upon  you  to  write  to  Dean 
Swiil,  to  persuade  the  university  of  Dublin 
to  send  a  diploma  to  me,  constituting  this 
poor  man  roaster  of  arts  in  their  universi- 
ty. They  highly  extol  the  man*s  learning 
and  probity^  and  will  not  be  persuaded, 
that  the  university  will  make  any  difficul- 
ty of  conferring  such  a  favour  upon  a  stran- 
ger, if  he  is  recommended  by  the  dean. 
They  say,  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  strictest 


prove,  iinst,  that  the  school  in  question  was  New- 
port in  Shropshire;  and  secondly,  on  the  evidence 
of  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (May, 
1798),  that  it  was  Appleby  in  Leicestershire, 
though  Mr.  Pope,  by  mistake,  had  said  Shropshire; 
but  .is  Sir  J.  Hawkins  had  already  stated  Appleby 
to  be  the  school  m  question,  Mr.  Boswell  took  a 
gre^t  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  and  his  note  is 
Uierefore  omitted. — En.] 

'  [It  seems  not  easy  to  reconcDe  Lord  Gower's 
and  Pope*s  letters,  and  Mr.  BoswelPs  account  of 
this  transaction.  Lord  Gower's  letter  says  that  ii 
is  written  at  the  request  of  some  Staffordshire 
neighbours.  Nothing  more  natural.  He  doee  not 
even  allude  to  Pope;  and  certainly  it  would  havo 
been  most  extraordinary  that  Pope,  the  dearest 
fnend  of  Swift,  should  solicit  Lord  Gower  to  ask 
a  favour  of  the  Dean.  Pope  says  (see  post,  p. 
56.)  that  he  wrote  unsolKited  to  Lord  Gower 
in  Johnson's  fiivour;  but  did  not  succeed.  He 
makes  no  allusion  to  Swift,  or  the  master's  degree. 
Perhaps  Pope's  applkation  to  Lord  Gower  related, 
as  his  letter  sars,  to  a  school  in  Shropshire,  and, 
&iling  there,  the  school  of  Appleby  was  thought 
of  aAsrwanli.  This  supposition  would  lemove 
all  difficnlties.^£]>.] 
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examination,  though  he  is  of  so  long  a  jour- 
ney; and  will  venture  it,  if  the  dean  thinks 
it  necessarv;  choosing  rather  to  die  upon 
the  road,  tfum  be  starved  to  death  in  iran9' 
latin^for  bookieilera;  which  has  heen  his 
only  suhsistence  for  some  time  past. 

"I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this 
affair  than  those  cood-natured  gentlemen 
apprehend;  especially  as  their  election  can- 
nut  he  delayed  longer  than  the  1 1th  of  next 
month,  if  you  see  this  matter  in  the  same 
li^ht  that  it  appears  to  me,  I  hope  you 
will  bum  this,  and  pardon  me  for  ^ving 
you  so  much  trouble  about  an  impracticable 
thing;  but,  if  you  think  there  is  a  probabili- 
ty of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  1  am  sure 
your  humanity  and  propensity-  to  relieve 
merit  in  distress  will  incline  you  to  serve 
the  poor  man,  without  my  adding  any 
more  to  the  trouble  I  have  already  given 
you,  than  assuring  you  that  I  am,  with  great 
truth,  sir,  your  faithiiil  servant, 

"  GOWER. 
"Trentham,  Aug.  1,  178»." 

It  was,  perhaps,  no  small  disappointment  i 
to  Johnson  that  this  respectable  apphcation 
had  not  the  desired  effect:  yet  how  much 
reason  has  there  been,  botn  for  himself  and 
his  country,  to  rejoice  that  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed, 88  he  might  probably  have  wasted  in 
obscurity  those  hours  in  which  he  after- 
wards produced  his  incomparable  works. 

About  this  time  he  made  one  other  effort 

to  emancipate  himself  from  the  drudgery  of 

authorship.     He  applied  to  Dr.  Adams,  to 

.  consult  Dr.  Smalbroke^  of  the  Commons, 


^  [We  shall  hereailer  see  strong  iiwtanceB  of 
JohnAon's  dislike  both  of  Lord  Gower  and  Dean 
Fwift;  and,  considering  how  Johnson  was  influenc- 
ed by  personal  prejudices,  it  seenis  not  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose,  that  this  disappointment  had  sour- 
ed him  against  both  Swift  and  Lord  Gower.  It 
does  not  appear  t*jat  Johnson  ever  saw  his  lord- 
ship's letter;  nor,  if  he  had,  would  he  be  much 
pleased  at  the  temis  in  which  he  is  mentioned. 
As  to  ?wift,  his  mind  was  certeinly,  at  this  time,  in 
no  condition  to  exert  itself  on  any  remote  object; 
and  if  his  friends  ventured  to  mention  the  subject 
to  him,  it  »  likely  the  Dean  gave  a  peevish  an- 
swer, particularly  as  he  happened  to  be  at  this 
period  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  heads  of  the 
unWersity.  Johnson  probably  knew  no  more  than 
that  an  unnirce$»fiil  application  on  his  behalf  had 
been  made  both  to  Lord  (^ower  and  to  Dean  Swift, 
and  resented  the  failure  without  being  very  scrupu- 
lous in  apportioning  the  blame. — Ed.] 

*  [Richard  Smalbrokc,  LL.  D.,  second  son  of 
Bishop  Smalbroke,  succeeded  his  brother  Thomas 
as  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  m  1778, 
and  died  the  senior  member  of  the  College  of  Ad- 
vocates. The  long  connexion  of  the  Smalbroke 
family  with  Lichfield,  probable  pointed  him  out  to 
Johnson  as  a  person  able  and  willing  to  advise  him. 
-Ed.]  * 


whether  a  person  might  be  permitted  to 
practise  as  an  advocate  there,  without  a 
doctor's  degree  in  civil  law.  "  I  am  (saia 
he)  a  total  stranger  to  these  studies;  hut 
whatever  is  a  profession,  and  maintains 
numbers,  must  be  within  the  reach  of  com- 
mon abilities,  and  some  degree  of  industrv." 
Dr.  Adams  was  much  pleased  with  John- 
son's design  to  employ  his  talents  in  that 
manner,  biing  confident  he  would  have  at- 
tained to  great  eminence.  And,  indeed,  1 
cannot  conceive  a  man  better  qualified  to 
make  a  distinguished  figure  as  a  lawyer; 
for  he  would  have  brouspt  to  his  profession 
a  rich  store  of  various  knowledge,  an  un- 
common acuteness,  and  a  command  of  lan- 
guage, in  which  few  could  have  equalled, 
and  none  have  surpassed  him.  He  who 
could  display  eloquence  and  wit  in  defence 
of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  election  for  Middlesex, 
and  of  the  unconstitutional  taxation  of  our 
fellow-subjects  in  America,  must  have  been 
a  powerful  advocate  in  any  cause.  But 
here,  also,  the  want  of  a  degree  was  an  in- 
surmountable bar. 

He  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
perseverinpf  in  that  course  into  which  he 
had  been  iorced;  and  we  find  that  his  pro- 
posal from  Greenwich  to  Mr.  Cave,  for  a 
translation  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi's  History, 
was  accepted  3. 

Some  sheets  of  this  translation  were  print- 
ed off,  but  the  design  was  dropt;  for  ii  hap- 
pened, oddly  enough,  that  another  person 
of  the  name  of  Samuel  Johnson,  b'brarian 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  curate  of 
that  parish,  engaged  in  the  same  undertak- 
ing, and  was  patronised  by  the  clergy,  par- 

'  In  the  Weekly  Miscellany,  October  21, 1788, 
there  appeared  the  following  advertisement:  **  Just 
published.  Proposals  for  printing  the  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  translated  from  the  Italian 
of  Fotber  Paul  Sarpi;  with  the  Authour's  Life, 
and  Notes  theological,  historical,  and  critical,  from 
the  French  edition  of  Dr.  Le  Courayer.  To  which 
are  added.  Observations  on  the  History,  and  Notes 
and  Illustrations  from  various  Authours,  both  print 
ed  and  manuscript  By  S.  Johnson.  1.  The  work 
will  consist  of  two  hundred  sheets,  and  be  two  vol- 
umes in  quarto,  printed  on  good  paper  and  let- 
ter. 2.  The  price  will  be  18s.  each  vo'ume,  to 
be  paid,  half  a  guinea  at  the  delivery  of  the  first 
volume,  and  the  rest  at  the  delivery  of  the  second 
volume  in  sheets.  8.  Twopence  to  be  abated  for 
every  sheet  leas  than  two  hundred.  It  may  be 
had  on  a  laige  paper,  in  three  volumes,  at  the 
price  of  three  guineas;  one  to  be  paid  at  the  time 
of  subscribing,  another  at  the  delivery  of  the  first, 
and  the  rest  at  the  delivery  of  the  omer  volumes. 
The  work  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  diligent- 
ly prosecuted.  Subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  Mr. 
Dodsley  in  Pall-Mall,  Mr.  Rivington  in  St  Paul's 
Church-yard,  by  £.  Cave  at  St  John's  Gate,  and 
the  Translator,  at  No.  6,  in  CasU&^treet,  by  Cav- 
eodisbHiquare.  * '-*Bos  wxLU 
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ticularly  by  Dr.  Pearce,  afterwards  Bishop 
ofRochester.  Several  lighl  skirmishes  pass- 
ed between  the  rival  translators,  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  they  destroyed  each  other,  lor  neither 
of  them  went  on  wi  th  the  work.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  able  performance 
of  that  celebrated  ffenius  Fra  Paolo  lost 
tlie  advantage  of  being  incorporated  into 
British  literature  by  the  masterly  hand  of 
Johnson. 

1  have  in  n\y  possession,  by  the  favour  of 
Mr.  John  Nichols,  a  paper  in  Johnson's 
hand-writinff,  entitled  "Account  between 
Mr.  Edward  Cave  and  Sam.  Johnson,  in 
relation  to  a  version  of  Father  Paul,  &c. 
begun  August  the  2d,  17»8;"  by  which  it 
appears,  that  from  that  day  to  the  31st  of 
April,  1739,  Johnson  received  for  this  work 
492.  7t.  in  sums  of  one,  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  four  guineas  at  a  time,  most  fre- 
quently two.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  minute  and  scrupulous  accuracy  with 
which  Johnson  had  pasted  upon  it  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  he  has  entitled  "  Small  ac- 
count," and  which  contains  one  article, 
"Sept.  9th,  Mr.  Cave  laid  down  2#.  SdA" 
There  is  subjoined  to  this  account,  a  list  of 
some  subscribers  to  the  work,  partly  in 
Johnson's  hand-writing,  partly  in  that  of 
another  person;  and  there  follows  a  leaf  or 
two  on  which  are  written  a  number  of  char- 
acters which  have  the  appearance  of  a  short 
hand,  which,  perhaps,  Johnson  was  then 
trying  to  learn. 

**T0  MR.  CAVK. 
«  WedneMlay,  [Aiiguit  or  Sept.  17S8.] 
"  Sir, — I  did  not  care  to  detain  your  ser- 
vant while  I  wrote  an  answer  to  your  letter, 
in  which  you  seem  to  insinuate  that  I  had 
promised  more  than  I  am  ready  to  perform. 
If  I  have  raised  your  expectations  by  any 
thing  that  may  have  escaped  my  memory, 
I  am  sorry;  and  if  you  remind  me  of  it, 
shall  thank  you  for  fiie  favpur.  If  I  made 
fewer  alterations  than  usual  in  the  debates, 
it  was  only  because  there  appeared,  and 
still  appears  to  be,  less  need  or  alteration. 
The  verses  to  Lady  Firebrace^  maybe  had 
when  you  please,  for  you  know  that  such 
a  subject  neither  deserves  much  thought, 
nor  requires  it. 

*  [Probably  a  tavern  reckoning. — ^Ed.] 

*  [They  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Gentle- 
man*8  Magazine  (for  Sept  1738),  with  this 
title:  "  Verses  to  lady  F ,  at  Bury  AaBize&V 


It  seems  qnite  unintelligible  how  these  six  silly 
tines  (at  best,  only  excusable  if  written  impromptu 
on  the  oeeanon)  should  be  the  production  of 
Johnson,  and  made  to  the  order  (to  qse  the  trades- 
man's phrase)  of  Cave.  These  considerations, 
and  some  stupid  lines  in  praise  of  Suffolk  beauties 
in  the  same  volome,  Imd  to  a  eonjectore  that 


The  Chinese  Stories^  may  be  had  fold- 
ed down  when  you  please  to  send,  in  which 
I  do  not  recollect  that  you  deaii«d  any  al- 
terations to  be  made. 

'*  An  answer  to  another  query  I  am  very  * 
willing  to  write,  and  had  consulted  with 
you  about  it  last  night,  if  there  had  been 
time;  for  I  think  it  the  most  proper  way  of 
inviting  such  a  correspondence  as  may  be 
an  advantage  to  the  paper,  not  a  load  upon 
it. 

"  As  to  the  Prize  Verses,  a  backwardness 
to  determine  their  degrees  of  merit  is  not 
peculiar  to  me.  You  may,  if  you  please, 
still  have  what  I  can  say;  but  I  shall  en- 
gage with  little  spirit  in  an  aiTair,  which  I 
shall  hardly  end  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
and  eertaifuy  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parties  concerned^. 

"  As  to  Father  Paul,  I  have  not  yet  been 
just  to  my  proposal:,  but  have  met  with  im- 
pediments, which,  I  hope,  are  now  at  an  end; 
and  if  you  find  the  progress  hereafter  not 
such  as  you  have  a  riffht  to  expect,  you  can 
easily  stunulate  a  negligent  translator. 

"  If  any  or  all  of  these  have  contributed 
to  your  discontent,  I  will  endeavour  to  re- 
move it;  and  desire  you  to  propose  the 
question  to  which  you  wish  for  an  answer. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  JoHNsoir." 

"TO  MR.  CAVE. 

[Sept.  173t.] 

"  Sir, — I  am  pretty  much  of  your  opin- 
ion, that  the  Commentary  cannot  be  pros- 
ecuted with  any  appearance  of  success; 
for  as  the  names  of  the  authours  concerned 
are  of  more  weight  in  the  performance  than 
its  own  intrisicK  merit,  the  publick  will  be 
Roon  satisfied  with  it.  And  I  think  the  Ex- 
amen  should  l)e  pushed  forward  with  the 
utmost  expedition.  Thus, '  This  day,  &c. 
An  Examen  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay,  &c.  con- 
taining a  succinct  Account  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Mr.  Leibnitz  on  the  System  of  the 
Fatalists,  with  a  Con^tation  of  their  Opin- 
ions, and  an  Illustration  oi'  the  Doctpine  of 
Free-will;'  (with  what  else  you  think  pro- 
per);  

Cave  may  have  sent  some  venos  of  another  coire^- 
pendent,  on  Lady  Firebrace,  to  Johnson  to  ooi^ 
rect  or  curtail.  It  is  next  to  impoanble  that  they 
could  be  originally  Johnson's  own;  and  it  may 
also  be  observed,  that  Boswell  does  not  afterwaids 
mention  them  in  his  list  of  Johnson's  contribu- 
tions to  the  magazine. — ^Ed.] 

3  Da  Halde's  Description  of  China  was  dien 
publishing  by  Mr.  Cave  in  weekly  nnmbeia,  whence 
Johnson  was  to  seksct  pieces  for  the  embellish 
ment  of  the  magazme. — ^Nichox^s. 

4  A  premium  of  forty  pounds  p^posed  ibr  the 
best  poem  on  the  divine  attributes  is  here  alluded 
to. — Nichols.  [See  note  pw  88,  as  to  a  nn  " 
pr6nuBin.~-£]}.] 
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**  It  will,  above  all,  be  lieoeBBary  to  take 
notice,  that  it  is  a  thing  distinct  from  the 
Coimnentary. 

**  I  was  so  far  ftom  imagrining  they  ^  stood 
stiU,  thai  I  conceived  them  to  have  a  good 
deal  beforehand,  and  therefbre  was  less  anx- 
ious in  providing  them  more.  But  if  ever 
they  stand  still  on  my  account,  it  must 
doubtless  be  charged  to  me;  and  whatever 
else  shall  be  reasonable,  I  shall  not  oppose; 
but  beg  a  suspension  of  judgement  till  morn- 
ing, when  I  must  entreat  you  to  send  me  a 
d(»en  proposals  ^,  and  you  shall  then  have 
copy  to  spare.  I  am,  sir,  yours,  impranaWi 
"  Sam.  Johkbon. 

**  Pray  muster  up  the  Proposals,  if  you 
can,  or  let  the  boy  recal  them  trom  the  book- 
sellen." 

But  although  he  corresponded  with  Mr. 
Cave  coBcermng  a  translation  of  Crousas's 
Examen  of  Pope's  Eobbj  on  Man,  and  gave 
advice  as  one  anxious  for  its  success,  I  was 
long  ago  convinced  by  a  perusal  of  the  Pre- 
face, that  this  translation  was  erroneously 
ascribed  to  him;  and  I  have  found  this  point 
aacertained  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  follow- 
ing article  in  Dr.  Birch's  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum. 

"  £lts£  CAaTBRJE,  S.  P.  D.  Thomas 
BiaaT. 

"  F'ern4mem  hum  Examinis  CrotMon- 
mijam  ferUgi.  Summam  ityU  et  elegant 
Homy  ettn  re  diffidUimd  proptieMemy  ad" 

flttTtflVS. 

"  Dabam  NtnftM.  37^  1738.» 
Indeed  Mrs.  Carter  has  lately  acknow- 
ledged to  Mr.  Seward,  thlit  she  was  the 
translaUw  of  the  "  £xamen3.» 

'  The  compofiiton  in  Mr.  Cave's  printing-office, 
vho  appear  by  thia  letter  to  have  then  waited  for 
copy. — ^Nichols. 

■  [These  were,  no  donbt,  the  proposals  for  the 
tnuislation  of  Father  Paul;  and  as  Johnson  seems 
to  ask  for  them  as  affording  him  a  pecimiary  re- 
sonrce,  they  must  have  been  the  proposals  for  the 
btge  paper,  for  which,  as  we  see  by  the  preced- 
ing note,  (p.  51.)  one  guinea  was  payable  at  the 
time  of  scbecribing;  and  it  may  be  concluded  that 
Cave  was  more  T»idy  to  make  advances  to  his  au- 
tiior  in  this  paper  ttum  ui  etish. — Ed.] 

'  (There  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Carter  was  the 
•mialalor  of  the  Examination,  &c.,  but  it  is  not 
90  ceitam  that  Johnson  was  not  himself,  at  the 
date  of  this  letter,  employed  on  a  similar  work, 
'a  which  he  preferred  keepmg  the  La^  title  of 
an  Bxamen,  llie  work  Johnson  alludes  to,  was 
00  doubt  to  have  been  printed  by  Cave — Mlas 
Carter's  was  printed  by  A.  Dodd.  So  that  un- 
less Dodd  was  a  yrite-^iom  to  Cave,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  Johnson  was  employed  on  a  transla- 
tbn  which  gave  way  to  Miss  Carter's;  but,  as  I 
find  in  Cave's  Magazine  for  September  Miss  Car- 
ter's Examination  announced  by  an  anticipatory 
advertisement  (very  unusual  in  tluit  magazine),  as 
**  bamg  in  the  press,  and  speedily  to  be  pablkb- 


It  is  remarkable,  that  Johnsoa^s  last  quot- 
ed letter  to  Mr.  Cave  concludes  with  a  fair 
confession  that  he  had  not  a  dinner;  and  it 
is  no  less  remarkable,  that  though  in  this 
state  of  want  himself,  his  benevolent  heart 
was  not  insensible  to  the  necessities  of  an 
humble  labourer  in  literature,  as  appears 
from  the  very  next  letter. 

**T0  MR.  GAVE. 

[No  da<e.] 

"  Dear  sir, — You  may  remember  I  have 
formerly  talked  with  you  about  a  Military 
Dictionary.  The  eldest  Mr.  Macbean,  who 
was  with  Mr.  Chambers,  has  very  eood 
materials  for  such  a  work,  which  I  have 
seen,  and  will  do  it  at  a  very  low  rate  4.  I 
think  the  terms  of  war  and  navigation  might 
be  comprised,  with  good  explanations,  in 
one  8vo.  pica,  which  he  is  willing  to  do  for 
twelve  shillings  a  sheet,  to  be  made  up  a 
guinea  at  the  second  impression.  li*  yon 
think  on  it,  I  will  wait  on  you  with  liim.  I 
am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'^  Sax.  Johnson 

"  Pray  lend  me  Topsel  on  Animals." 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  this 
Mr.  Macbean  was  a  native  of  Scotland  \ 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  this 
year,  Johnson  gave  a  Life  of  Father  Paul  * 
(p.  683) ;  and  he  wrote  the  Preface  to  the 
Volume  f,  which,  though  prefixed  to  it 
when  bound,  is  always  published  with  the 
Appendix,  and  is  therefore  the  last  compo- 
sition belonging  to  it.  The  ability  and 
nice  adaptation  with  which  he  could  draw  up 
a  prefatory  address,  was  one  of  his  pecidiar 
excellencies. 

it  appears  too,  that  he  paid  a  friendly  at- 
tention to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter:  [and  be- 
sides the  interest  which  it  seems  probable 
that  he  took  in  her  translation  or 
the  Examen,]  I  find,  in  a  letter  Trom  *** 
Mr.  Cave  to  Dr.  Birch,  November  26,  thi 
year, 

<'  Mr.  Johnson  advises  Miss  C.  to  under 
take  a  translation  of  JBoeMtiM  de  Coru,  be 
cause  there  is  prose  and  verse,  and  to  put 
her  name  to  it  when  published." 

This  advice  was  not  followed:  probably 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  work  was 
not  sufficiently  popular  for  an  extensive 
sale.  How  well  Johnson  himself  could 
have  executed  a  translation  of  this  philoso- 


ed,"  I  conclude,  that  Dodd  vras  employed  by 
Cave;  that  the  above  letter  refers  to  Miss  Carter's 
translation ;  and  that  the  anticipatory  advertisement 
(though  not  in  the  words  furnished  by  Johnson) 
was  published  in  pursuance  of  die  sqggestion  in 
his  letter  to  Cave. — ^Ed.]  - 

*  This  book  was  published. — ^Boswell. 

*  [Mr.  fioswell's  nationality  delights  in  show- 
ing that  Johnson's  prejudices  did  not  prevent  his 
employing  aadrecommendbg  ^cofeAmen.— £d.] 
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phfc  poet,  we  may  judgfe  from  the  following 
specimen  which  he  has  given  in  the  Ram- 
bler: {Matto  to  No,  7.) 

<*  O  qui  perpeta&  mundam  ratione  gabemaa, 

Teiranirii  ccelique  sator! 

Disjice  terrenie  nebulas  et  pondera  molia, 
Atqae  tno  fipiendore  mica!  To  namqae  serenom, 
TvL  reqnies  tranqniUa  pita.    Te  cemere  finis, 
Principiuta,  vector,  dux,  iemita,  terminus,  idem.'* 

*'  O  THOU  whose  power  o*er  moving  worlds  pre- 
sides. 
Whose  voice  created,  and  whose  wisdom  guides. 
On  darkling  man  in  pure  efllulgence  shine, 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 
Tia  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast. 
With  silent  confidence  and  holy  rest; 
From  thee,  great  God!  we  spring,  to  thee  we  tend. 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end!" 

[He  addressed  to  her,  in  the  Maga- 
zine for  April,  1788',  an  epigram  to 
Eliza  •,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  (p.  SIO); 
and  probably,  also,  the  following  Latin  epi- 
gram in  that  for  July  (p.  372) : 

"  Elysios  Popi  dnm  ludit  leta  per  bortos, 
En  avida  lauros  earpit  Elisa  manu. 

Nil  opus  fiirto.  Lauros  tibi,  dulcis  Elisa, 
Si  neget  optata  Popus,  Apollo  dabit" 

This  gear's  Magazine  also  contains  the 
celebrated  Latin  epigram  "  To  a  lady  (Miss 
Maria  Aston)  wno  spoke  in  Defence  of 
Liberty"  (p.  211);  and  a  Greek  epigram 
to  "  Doctor  Birch"  (p.  654).] 

In  1739,  besides  the  assistance  which  he 
gave  to  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  his 
writings  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
were,  "  The  Life  of  Boerhaave  •  >»  (p.  37), 
in  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  discov- 
ers that  love  of  chymistry  which  never  for- 
sook him;  "An  appeal  to  the  Publick  in 
behalf  of  the  Editort"  (p.  Ill);  "An  Ad- 
dress to  the  Reader  t"  (p.  923); 
"  English  verses  to  Eliza**;"  [and 


Bo. 


*  [It  seems  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Boswell, 
with  all  his  Research  and  accuracy,  should  have 
stated  that  the  epigrams  to  Eliza  and  Dr.  Birch 
are  to  be  found  in  the  volume  for  1739,  instead  of 
that  for  1788,  and  should  have  omitted  the  ac- 
knowledged epigram  on  Maria,  and  not  even  no- 
ticed the  epigram  on  Eliza  gathering  laurels  in 
Pope's  garden,  which  there  is  every  reason  for 
supposing  to  be  his.  Johnson  might  even  have 
accompanied  his  young  friend  to  visit  Pope's  villa, 
and  been  a  witness  to  the  incident. — Ed.] 

'  [I  have  permitted  this  statement  to  remain  in 
the  text,  though  I  can  find  in  the  Magazine  for 
1789  but  one  copy  of  English  verMS  to  Eliza, 
They  are  in  December,  and  signed  Jimasiut, 
which  is  the  signature  of  some  other  pieces  now 
known  to  have  been  written  by  Collinn;  but  as 
Boswell  erroneously  attributed  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin  verMS  to  Eliza  to  this  year,  the  English  venes 
may,  like  the  others,  have  belonged  to  1788; 
Ihoiq^  even  in  that  volume  I  r^Mif^^  nothing  ad- 


probably  3  the  following  Latin  Epigram  to 
Dr.Birch»(p.  2): 

"  In  Birchium. 
Arte  novl  rarftque  fide  pencripsent  aosos 

Birchius  egregios  elaraqne  geata  virnni. 
Hunc  ocnlis  veri  Fautrix  luatmvit  acutis, 

£t  placido  tandem  baec  edidit  ore,  Dea: 
*Peige  modo,  atque  tuas  olim  post  funera  kudes 

Qui  scribat  meritas  Birchius  alter  erit.' " 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  that  an 
Essav  published  in  that  Maga7ine  this  year, 
entitled  "  The  Apotheosis  of  Milton,"  was 
written  by  Johnson;  and  on  that  supposi- 
tion it  has  been  improperly  inserted  m  the 
edition  of  his  works  by  the  booksellers,  af- 
ter his  decease.  Were  there  no  positive  tes- 
timony as  to  this  point,  the  stvle  of  the  pe> 
formance,  and  the  name  of  Shakspeare  not 
being  mentioned  in  an  Essa^  professedly  re- 
viewing the  principal  Engbsh  poets,  would 
ascertam  it  not  to  be  the  production  of  John- 
son. But  there  is  here  no  occasion  to  re- 
sort to  internal  evidence;  ibr  my  Lord  Bish- 
op of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Douglas^  has  assured 
me  that  it  was  written  by  Gutnrie.  He  al- 
so published,  separately,  "A  Complete  Vin- 
dication of  the  Licensers  of  the  Stage,  from 
the  malicious  and  scandalous  Aspersions  of 
Mr.  Brooke,  Authour  of  Gustavus  Vasa*;" 
being  an  ironical  attack  upon  them  for  their 
suppression  of  that  tragedy.  [This 
interposition  of  legal  autliority  was  ^"J* 
looked  upon  by  Mr.  Brooke's  ^ 
friends,  in  which  number  were  included  til 
the  Jacobites  in  the  kingdom,  as  an  infrac- 
tion of  a  natural  right,  end  as  affecting  the 
cHuae  of  liberty.  To  express  their  lesent- 
ment«f  this  injury,  they  advised  him  to  send 
it  to  the  press  4,  and  by  a  subscription  to  the 
publication,  of  near  a  thousand  persons,  en- 
couraged others  to  the  like  attempts.  Up- 
on occasion  of  this  publication,  Johnson 
was  employed  by  one  Corbet,  a  bookseller 
of  small  note,  to  take  up  the  cause  of  this 
injured  author,  and  lie  did  it  in  this  pam- 
phlet. In  the  course  of  this  mock  vindica- 
tion of  power,  Johnson  has  taken  a  wide 


dressed  to  Eliza  in  English  which  could  be  John- 
son's, except  a  translation  of  his  own  (as  I  con- 
ceive) Latin  epigram  on  the  gathering  Pope*s  lau- 
rels. It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  inaccuracj 
with  which  Mr.  Boswell  confounds  these  tws 
years. — ^Ed.] 

'  [My  chief  reasons  for  supposing  this  Loitin  epi- 
gram to  be  Johnson^s  are,  that  it  is  a  version  of  hii 
own  acknowledged  Greek  epigram  whkh  appeared 
in  the  preceding  Magame,  and  that  he  had  follow- 
ed his  Greek  epigram  on  Eliza  with  a  Latin 
paraphrase  m  the  same  style  as  this. — Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Brooke  appean  to  have  circulated  MS. 
copies  of  Gustavus  Vasa  before  it  was  complet- 
ed.— I  have  one  of  these  presentation  copies.*- 
DlsaAELi.] 
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scope^  and  adopted  all  the  vulgai  topieks  of 
complaint.] 

H^  also  published  *<  Marmor  Norfolciense; 
or  an  Essay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  In- 
scription, in  monkish  Rhyme,  lately  discov- 
ered near  Lynne,  in  Norfolk,  by  Probus  Brit^ 
anjiica3*«"     In  this  latter  performance,  he, 
in  a  fei^ed  inscription,  supposed  to  have 
been  found  in  Norfolk,  the  county  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  then  the  obnoxious  prime 
minister  of  this  country,  inveighs  against 
the  Brunswick  succession,  and  the  measures 
of  government  consequent  upon  it.    To 
this  supposed  prophecy  he  added  a  Com- 
mentary, making  each  expression  apply  to 
the  times,  with  warm  Anti-Hanoverian  zeal. 
This  anonymous  pamphlet,  I  believe,  did 
not  make  so  much  noise  as  was  expected, 
and,  therefore,  had  not  a  very  extensive  cir- 
colation.     Sir  John  Hawkins  relates  that 
"  warrants  were  issued,  and  messengers  em- 
ployed   to    apprehend   the    author;  who, 
though  he  had  forborne  to  subscribe  his 
name  to  the  ramphlet,  the  vigilance  of  those 
in  pursuit  of  him  had  discovered;'?  and  we 
are  informed  that  he  lay  concealed  in  Lam- 
beth-marsh till  the  scent  af\er  him  grew  cold. 
This^  however,  is  altogether  without  found- 
ation, for  Mr.  Steele,  one  of'the  secretaries 
of  the  treasury,  who,  amidst  a  variety  of 
important  busmess,  politely  obliged  me  with 
his  attention  to  my  inquiry,  informed  me 
that  **  ha  directed  every  possible  search  to 
be  made  in  the  records  or  the  treasury  and 
secretary  of  state's  ofiicC;  but  could  find  no 
trace  whatever  of  any  warrant  having  been 
issued  to  apprehend  the  authour  of  this  pam- 
phlet." 

**  Marmor  Norfolciense"  became  ^xceed- 
mgly  scarce,  so  that  I  for  many  years  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  procure  a  copy  of  it. 
At  last  I  was  indebted  to  the  malice  of  one 
aC  Johnson's  numerous  petty  adversaries^ 
who,  in  1775,  published  a  new  edition  of  it, 
*'with  Notes  and  a  Dedication  to  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.  D.  by  Tribunus;"  in  which 
some  puny  scribbler  invidiously  attempted 
to  found  upon  it  a  charge  of  inconsistency 
against  its  authour,  because  he  had  accepted 
of  a  pension  from  his  present  majesty,  and 
had  written  in  support  of  the  measures  of 
government.  As  a  mortification  to  such 
nnpotent  malice,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  instances  towards  men  of  eminence, 
I  am  happy  to  relate,  that  this  telum  imbelle 
did  not  reach  lis  exalted  object  till  about  a 
year  after  it  thus  appeared,  when  I  men- 
tioned it  to  him,  supposing  that  he  knew  of 
the  re-publication.  To  my  surprise  he  had 
not  yet  heard  of  it.  He  requested  me  to 
go  directly  and  get  it  for  him,  which  I  did. 
He  looked  at  it  and  laughed,  and  seemed  to 
be  much  diverted  with  the  feeble  eflforts 
of  his  imknown  adversary,  who,  I  hope,  is 
aUve  to  read  this  account.    "  Now  (said  he) 


here  is  somebody  who  thinks  he  has  vexed 
me  sadly:  yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  vou, 
you  rogue,  I  should  probably  never  have 
seen  it." 

[These  two  satirical  pamphlets 
were,  Sir  J.  Hawkins  thinks,  in  some  p  "mJw. 
degree  prompted  by  the  principle 
which  Johnson  frequently  declared  to  be  the 
only  true  prenuine  motive  to  writing,  name- 
ly) pecuniary  profit.  This  principle  was 
not  only  avowed  by  Johnson,  but  seems  to 
have  been  wrought  by  him  into  a  habit. 
He  was  never  greedy  of  money,  but  with- 
out money  could  not  be  stimulated  to  write. 

Yet  was  he  not  so  indifferent  to  the  sub- 
jects*that  he  was  requested  to  write  on,  as 
at  any  time  to  abandon  either  his  religious 
or  political  principles.  He  would  no  more 
have  put  his  name  to  an  Arian  or  Socinian 
tract  than  to  a  defence  of  Atheism.  At  the 
time  when  '<  Faction  Detected"  came  out, 
a  pamphlet  of  which  the  late  Lord  Egmont 
is  now  generally  understood  to  have  been 
the  authour,  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  held 
out  to  him  a  strong  temptation  to  answer  it, 
which  he  refused,  being  convinced,  as  he 
assured  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  that  the  -  charc^e 
contained  in  it  was  made  good,  and  that  the 
argument  grounded  thereon  was  unanswer- 
able. 

The  truth  is,  that  Johnson's  po- 
liucal  prejudices  were  a  mist  that  p/Jo^J, 
the  eye  of  his  judgement  could  not  *  ' 
penetrate:  in  all  the  measures  of  Walpole's 
government  he  could  see  nothing  right;  nor 
could  he  be  convinced,  in  his  invectives 
against  a  standing  army,  as  the  Jacobites  af- 
fected to  call  it,  that  the  peasantry  of  a 
country  was  not  an  adequate  defence  against 
an  invasion  of  it  by  an  armed  force.  He  al- 
most asserted  in  terms,  that  the  succesdon 
to  the  crown  had  been  illegally  interrupted, 
and  that  from  whig-politicks  none  of  the 
benefits  of  government  could  be  expected. 
From  hence  it  appears,  and  to  his  honour 
be  it  said,  that  his  principles  co-operated 
with  his  necessities,  and  thai  prMtitution 
of  his  talents  could  not,  in  justice,  be  imput- 
ed to  him.] 

As  Mr.  rope's  note  concerning  Johnson, 
alluded  to  in  a  former  page,  refers  both  to 
his  "  London,"  and  his  "  Marmor  Norfol- 
ciense," I  have  deferred  inserting  it  till  now. 
I  am  indebted  for  it  to  Dr.  Percy,  the  bishop 
of  Dromore,  who  permitted  me  to  copy  it 
from  the  original  in  his  possession.  It  w»s 
presented  to  his  lordship  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  son  of 
Mr.  Richardson  the  painter,  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  I  have  transcribed 
it  with  minute  exactness,  that  the  peculiar 
mode  of  writing,  and  imperfect  spelling  of 
that  celebrated  poet,  may  be  exhibited  to 
the  curious  in  literature.  Itjustifies  Swift's 
j  epithet  of  "  paper-sparing  Pope,"  for  it  is 
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written  on  a  slip  no  larger  than  a  common 
message-card,  and  was  sent  to  Mr  Richard- 
son, along  with  the  imitation  of  Juvenal. 

"  This  is  imitated  by  one  Johnson  who 
put  in  for  a  Publick-school  in  Shropshire  i, 
but  was  disappointed.  He  has  an  infirmity 
of  the  convulsive  kind,  that  attacks  him 
sometimes,  so  as  to  make  Him  a  sad  Spec- 
tacles. Mr.  P.  from  the  Merit  of  This 
Work  which  was  all  the  knowledge  he  had 
oi'  Him**  endeavoured  to  serve  Him  without 
his  own  application;  &  wrote  to  my  h^, 
gore,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Johnson 
published  aflerw^".  another  Poem  in  Latin 
with  Notes  the  whole  very  Humerous 
call'd  the  Norfolk  Prophecy.  "  Pi" 

Johnson  had  been  told  of  this  note;  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  informed  him  of  the  com- 
pliment which  it  contained,  but,  from  deli- 
cacy, avoided  showing  him  the  paper  itself. 
When  Sir  Joshua  observed  to  Johnson  that 
he  seemed  very  desirous  to  see  Pope's  note, 
he  answered,  "  Who  would  not  be  proud  to 
have  such  a  man  as  Pope  so  solicitous  in 
inquiring  about  him  ?" 

The  infirmity  lo  which  Mr.  Pope  alludes, 
appeared  to  me  also,  as  will  be  here^ 
vm,  8^®'"  observed,  to  be  of  the  convul- 
sive kind,  and  of  the  nature  of  that 
distemper  called  St.  Vitus's  dance;  and  in 
this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  descrip- 
tion which  Sydenham  gives' of  that  disease. 
"  I'his  disorder  is  a  kind  of  convulsion.  It 
manifests  itself  by  halting  or  unsteadiness 
of  one  of  the  legs,  which  the  patient  draws 
after  him  like  an  idiot.  If  the  hand  of  the 
same  side  be  applied  to  the  breast,  or  any 
other  part, of  the  body,  he  cannot  keep  it  a 
moment  in  the  same  posture,  but  it  will 
be  drawn  into  a  different  one  by  a  convul- 
sion, notwithstanding  ail  his  enbrts  to  the 
contrary."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  howev- 
er, was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  favoured 
me  with  the  following  paper: 

"  Those  motions  or  tricks  of  Dr.  John- 
son are  improperly  called  convulsions.  He 
could  sit  motionless  when  he  was  told  so  to 
do,  as  well  as  any  other  man.  My  opinion 
is,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  habit  •»  which  he 


1  [This  has  been  sapposed  to  be  an  error,  as 
Appleby  b  in  Leicester:  but  see  ante,  p.  60, 
where.it  is  suggested  that  Johnson  may  have  **put 
tn"  for  a  school  in  Shropshire,  as  well  as  for  the 
school  in  Leicestershire. — Ed.] 

'  [It  is  clear  that,  as  Johnson  advanced  in  life, 
.  these  convulsive  infirmities,  though  never  entirely 
absent,  were  so  fiir  subdued  that  he  could  not  be 
called  a  sad  spectacle.  We  have  seen  that  he 
was  rejected  from  two  schools  on  account  of  these 
distortions,  which  in  his  latter  yean  were  certainly 
not  violent  enough  to  excite  disgust — ^Ed.] 

'  [This  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  story 
(told  ante,  p,  21.)  of  Pope's  approbation  of  John- 
son's translation  of  his  Messiah. — En.] 

*  Sir  Josboa  Reynold's  notion  on  this  snbject 


had  induleed  huns^  in,  of  accompan^iag 
his  thoughts  with  certain  untoward  actionsi 
and  those  actions  always  appeared  to  me 
as  if  they  were  meant  to  rrarobate  some 
part  of  his  past  conduct.  Whenever  he 
was  not  engaged  in  conversation,  such 
thoughts  were  sure  to  rush  into  his  mind; 
and,  for  this  reason,  any  company,  any  em- 
ployment whatever,  he  preferred  to  being 
alone.  The  great  business  of  his  life  ^he 
said)  was  to  escape  from  himself.  This 
disposition  he  considered  as  the  disease  of 
his  mind,  which  nothing  cured  but  com- 
pany. 

"  One  instance  of  his  absence  of  mind  and 
particularity,  as  it  is  characteristick  of  the 
man,  may  be  worth  relatinfr.  When  he  and 
I  took  a  journey  together  mto  the  west,  we 
visited  the  late  Mr.  Bankes,  of  Dorsetdiire; 
the  conversation  turning  upon  pictures, 
which  Johnson  could  not  well  see,  he  retiied 
to  a  comer  of  the  room,  stretching  out  his 
right  leg  as  far  as  he  could  reach  1»efore 
him,  then  bringing  up  his  left  leg,  and 
stretching  his  right  still  further  on.  The 
old  gentleman  observing  him,  went  up  to 
him,  and  in  a  very  courteous  manner  assur- 
ed him,  though  it  was  not  a  new  house, 
the  flooring  was  pedectly  safe.  The  Doc- 
tor started  from  his  reverie,  like  a  persoD 
waked  out  of  Ids  sleep,  but  spoke  not  a 
word." 

While  we  are  on  this  subiect,  my  readers 
may  not  be  displeased  with  another  anec- 
dote, communicated  to  me  by  the  same 
friend,  from  the  relation  of  Mr.  Hogarth. 

Jolmson  used  to  be  a  pretty  frequent  yw- 
itor  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Richarc^n  5,  au- 
thor of  Clarissa,  and  other  novels  of  exten- 
sive reputation.  Mr.  Hogarth  came  one 
day  to  see  Richardson,  soon  afler  the  exe- 
cution of  Dr.  Cameron,  for  having  taken 
arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in  1745-6;  and 
being  a  warm  partisan  of  Greorge  the  Se- 
cond, he  observed  to  Richardson,  that  cer- 
tainly there  must  have  been  some  very  un- 
favourable circumstances  lately  discovered 
in  this  particular  case,  which  had  induced 
the  king  to  approve  of  an  execution  for  re- 
bellion so  long  afler  the  time  when  it  was 
committed,  as  this  had  the  appearance  of 
putting  a  man  to  death  in  cold  blood  ^,  and 


is  confirmed  by  what  Johnson  himself  oaid  to  a 
young  lady,  the  niece  of  his  friend  Christopher 
Smart  See  a  note  by  Mr.  Boswell  on  some  p«i- 
ticulars  communicated  by  Reynolds,  under  March 
80,  1783.— Malone. 

•  [See  ante,  p.  49.— En.] 

'  Impartial  posterity  may,  perhaps,  be  as  Ift- 
tle  mclined  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  jasdfy  tfie  un- 
common rigour  exercised  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Cameron.  He  was  an  amiable  and  tmlj 
honest  man;  and  his  offance  was  owing  to  a  gen- 
eroos,  though  mistaken  principle  of  doty.  Bong 
obliged,  after  1746,  to  gire  up  his  profasioii  m  a 
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was  veiT  unlike  his  majesty's  ususl  demen- 
cj.    "WDile  he  was  talKing,  he  perceived  a 
person  standing  at  a  window  in  the  room, 
shaking  his  head,  and  rolling  himself  ahont 
in  a  strange  ridiculous  manner.    He  con- 
cluded that  he  was  an  idiot,  whom  his  re- 
lations had  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, as  a  very  good  man.     To  his  great 
surprise,  however,  this  figure  stalked  for- 
^     wards  to  where  he  and  Mr.  Richardson  were 
"     Hitting,  and  all  at  once  took  up  the  ar- 
gument, and  burst  out  into  an  invective 
'    against  George  tlie  Second,  as  one  who, 
upon  all  occasions,  was  unrelenting  and 
barbarous  -,  mentioning  many  instances,  par- 
ticularly, that  when  an  officer  of  high  rank 
had  been  acquitted  by    a    court-martial, 
Georffe  the  Second  had  with  his  own  hand 
struck  his  name  off  the  list  i.    In  short,  he 
displayed  such  a  power  of  eloquence,  that 
Hogarth  looked  at  him  with  astonishment, 
and  actually  imagined  that  this  idiot  had 
been  at  the  moment   inspired.     Neither 
Hogarth  nor  Johnson  were  made  known  to 
each  other  at  this  interview.  [They 
pl^'^is.   afterwards,  as  we  learn  from  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  became  better  acquainted. 
"  Johnson,"  she  adds,  '*  made  four  lines  on 
the  death  of  poor  Hogarth,'  which  were 
equally  true  and  pleasing:  I  know  not  why 
Garrick'a  were  preferred  to  them. 

*  The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies, 

That  drew  the  essential  form  of  grace; 
Here  cIos*d  in  death  the  attentive  eyes. 
That  saw  the  mannera  in  the  face.'  " 

Mr.  Hogarth,  among  a  variety  of  kind- 
nesses shown  to  Mrs.  Fiozzi,  was  used  to 
be  very  earnest  that  she  should  obtain  the 
acquaintance,  and  if  possible,  the  friendship, 

physiciaa,  and  to  go  into  foreign  parts,  he  was 
hononred  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  both  in  the 
French  and  Spanish  service.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  ancient  and  respectable  family  of  Cameron,  of 
Lochiel;  and  his  brother,  who  was  the  chief  of 
that  brave  clan,  distinguished  himself  by  modera- 
tion and  hnmanity,  while  the  Highland  army 
marched  victorioas  through  Scotland.  It  is  re- 
markable of  this  chief,  that  thotigh  he  had  oamost- 
ly  remonstrated  against  the  attempt  as  hopeless, 
he  was  of  too  heroic  a  spirit  not  to  venture  his  life 
and  fortane  in  the  cause,  when  perMmally  asked  by 
him  whom  he  thought  his  prince. — Boswell. 

*  [Dr.  Cameron  was  executed  on  the  7th  June, 
I7&3.  No  instance  can  be  traced  in  the  War  or 
Admiralty  Offices  of  any  oflScer  of  high  rank  be- 
ing etrack  out  of  the  lirt  about  that  period,  after 
acqoittal  by  a  eouitrmartial.  It  may  be  surmised 
that  Mr.  Hogarth's  iUitemeDt,  or  Sir  Joshua's  re- 
port of  ity  was  not  quite  accurate  in  details,  and 
4iat  Johnson  alluded  to  the  case  of  his  friend 
General  Oglethorpe,  who,  after  acquittal  by  a 
eourt-mtirtial,  was  (to  use  a  vulgar  but  expre»- 
aire  phrase)  jnU  upon  the  shelf. — See  ante,  p. 
48.— En.] 
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of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  conversation  was 
(he  said)  to  tlie  talk  of  other  men,  hke  Ti- 
tian's painting  compared  to  Hudson's.  Of 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  that  lady's  father  and 
Hogarth  were  talking  together  about  him 
one  day,  the  latter  said,  "  That  man  is  not 
contented  with  believing  the  Bible,  but  he 
fairly  resolves,  I  think,  to  believe  nothing 
but  the  Bible."  Johnson  (added  he),  though 
so  wise  a  iellow,  is  more  like  king  David 
than  king  Solomon;  for  he  says,  in  his  haste, 
that  all  men  are  liars.] 

In  1740  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  "  the  Preface  f^;"  "  the  Life  of 
Admiral  Blake*"  (p.  301);  and  the  first 
parts  of  those  of  "Sir  Francis  Drake*  (p. 
389),  and  Philip  Barretier*"  3  (p.  612);  both 
which  he  finished  the  following  year.  He 
also  wrote  an  "  Essay  on  Epitaphs*"  (p. 
593) ;  and  an  "  Epitaph  on  Phihps,  a  mu- 
sician*" (p.  464);  wnich  was  afterwards 
Subiished;  with  some  other  pieces  of  his,  in 
frs.  Wilhams's  Miscellanies.  This  epitaph 
is  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  I  remember 
even  Lord  Kames^,  strangely  prejudiced  as 
he  was  against  Dr.  Johnson,  wss  compell- 
ed to  allow  it  very  high  praise.  It  has  oeen 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Garnck,  fVom  its  appearing 
at  first  with  the  signature  G;  but  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Garrick  declare,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  give  the  following 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed. Johnson  and  he  were  sitting  to- 
g-ether; when,  amongst  other  things,  Gar- 
rick repeated  an  epitaph  upon  this  Philips 
by  a  Dr.  Wilkes,  in  these  words: 


*  [This  Prefcbee  is,  m  fact,  a  learned  essay 
«  on  the  Acta  Dnima"  of  the  old  Ronuus,  and 
has  little  of  Johnson's  manner.— Ed.] 

'  [His  attention  was  probably  drawn  to  Barretier,- 
by  his  friend  Miss  Carter,  with  whom  that  ingen- 
ious young  man  corresponded — ^He  died  in  1740; 
and  Johnson  begins  the  life  in  the  magazine  of  that 
year  by  stating  that  **  he  had  few  materials  for  his 
work  but  the  letters  of  Barretier's  father/'  which, 
probably,  were  communicated  by  Miss  Carter. 
In<  1742,  however,  Mr.  Bartetier,  senior,  trana- 
mitted  to  that  lady  a  life  of  his  son,  printed,  as  it 
seems,  by  his  friends;  and,  in  1742,  we  find  Dr. 
Johnson  re-writing  his  life,  with  laige  additions. 
Not  having  seen  the  foreign  life,  the  Editor  can- 
not say  how  far  Dr.  Johnson  may  have  borrowed 
from  it;  bat  if  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
extent  of  Banretier's  learning,  the  force  of  bis 
mind,  or  the  goodness  of  his  taste,  fi'om  what  hss 
been  preserved  of  his  correspondence  in  the  life 
of  IVTus  Carter  (p.  70 — 94),  the  praises  lavished 
on  him  by  his  biographer  would  appear  very  ex- 
travagant, and  the  extraordinary  accounts  ^iven 
of  him  seem  rather  those  of  parental  partiality 
than  of  credible  history. — ^En.] 

*  [Henry  Home,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session 
in  Scotland,  author  of  the  Elements  of  Criticism, 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  and  several 
other  leas  celebrated  bnt  valuable  works. — ^Ed.] 
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'<  Exalted  soul!  whose  harmony  could  plcaae 
The  love-sick  virgin,  and  the  gouty  ease: 
Could  jarring  discord,  like  Amphion,  move 
To  beauteous  order  and  harmonious  love; 
Rest  here  in  peace,  till  angels  bid  thee  rise, 
And  meet  thy  blessed  Saviour  in  the  skies/' 

Johnson  shook  his  head  at  these  common- 
place funeral  lines,  and  said  to  Garrick,  "  I 
think,  Davy,  I  can  make  abetter."  Then, 
stirring  about  his  tea  for  a  little  while,  in  a 
state  of  meditation,  he  aknost  extempore 
produced  the  following  verses: 

"  Philips,  whose  touch  harmonious  could  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  or  hapless  love; 
Rest  here,  distressed  by  poverty  no  more, 
Here  find  the  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before; 
Sleep  undisturb'd,  within  this  peaceful  shrine. 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine  M'* 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Garrick  favour- 
ed me  with  this  anecdote,  he  repeated  a 
very  pointed  epigram  by  Johnson,  on  George 
the  Second  and  Colley  Gibber,  which  has 
never  yet  appeared,  and  of  which  I  know 
not  the  exact  date.  Dr.  Johnson  ailer  wards 
gave  it  to  me  himself: 

**  Augustus  still  survives  in  Maro's  strain, 
And  Spenser's  verse  prolongs  Eliza's  reign; 
Great  George's  acts  let  tuneful  Gibber  sing; 
For  Nature  form'd  the  Poet  for  the  King." 

In  1741  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  "  the  Prefacef;"  "  Conclusion  of 
his  Lives  of  Drake*  (p.  38)  and  Barretier*" 
(p.  87);  "  a  free  Translation  of  the  Jests 
of  Hierocles,  with  an  Introductionf  "  (p. 
477);  and,  I  think,  the  following "  pieces : 
"  Debate  on  the  Proposal  of  Parliament  to 
Cromwell,  to  assume  the  Title  of  King, 
abridged,  modified,  and  digested  af"  (p.  94); 
"  Translation  of  Abb6  Guyon's  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Amazonst"  (p.  202) ;  "  Trans- 
lation of  Pontenelle's  Panegyrick  on  Dr. 
Morinf"  (p.  375).  Two  notes  upon  this 
appear  to  me  undoubtedly  his.  He  this 
year,  and  the  two  following,  wrote  the  Par- 


1  The  epitaph  of  Philips  is  in  the  porch  of 
Wolverhampton  church.  Mr.  Garrick  appeara 
not  to  have  recited  the  verses  correctly;  and  one 
of  the  various  readings  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  the 
germ  of  Johnson's  concluding  line, 

"  And  meet  thy  Saviour's  consort  in  the  tkies."— 

BotvrsLL. 

[By  consort,  I  suppose  concert  is  meant;  but 
still  I  do  not  see  the  germ  of  Johnson's  thought. 
That  music  may  be  among  the  joys  of  heaven 
has  been  sometimes  suggested;  but  that  the  dead 
were  to  be  '*  awakened  by  harmonioua  notes," 
I  seems  quite  new,  and  not  quite  orthodox. — Ed.] 
•  [This  is  only  a  reprint,  better  arranged,  of  a 
debate,  published  in  1660,  with  a  few  introduc- 
tory sentences  (which  may  be  by  Johnson),  stat- 
ing that  the  editor  had  reduced  the  confusion 
and  inti'icacies  of  the  original  repoit  into  a  more 
inielligibltf  ord..r.  -Ed.] 


liamentary  Debates.  He  told  me  himself, 
that  he  was  the  sole  cornposer  of  them  for 
those  three  years  only.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, precisely  exact  in  his  statement,  which 
he  mentioned  from  hasty  recollection;  for 
it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  his  composition 
of  them  began  November  19, 1740,  and  end- 
ed February  23,  1742-3. 

It  appears  from  some  of  Cave's  letters  to 
Dr.  Birch,  that  Cave  had  better  assistance 
for  that  branch  of  his  Magazine  than  has 
been  generally  supposed;  and  that  he  was 
indefatigable  in  getting  it  made  as  perfect  as 
he  could. 

Thus  21st  July,  1785, 

"  I  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed,  because 
you  said  you  could  easily  correct  what  is 

here  given  for  Lord  C ^Id's  speech.     I 

beg  you  will  do  so  as  soon  as  you  can  for 
me,  because  the  month  is  far  advanced." 

And  15th  July,  1737, 

'^  As  you  remember  the  debates  so  far  as 
to  perceive  the  speeches  already  printed  are 
not  exact,  I  beg  the  favour  tiiat  you  will 
peruse  the  enclosed,  and,  in  the  best  man- 
ner your  memory  will  serve,  correct  the 
mistaken  passages,  or  add  any  thing  that  is 
omitted.     I  should  be  veiy  glad  to  have 

something  of  the  Duke  of  K le's  speech, 

which  would  be  particularly  of  service. 

^'A  gentleman  has'  Lord  Bathurst's 
speech  to  add  something  to." 

And  July  3,  1744, 

"  You  will  see  what  stupid,  low,  abomi- 
nable stufi'  is  put^  upon  your  noble  and 
learned  friend's  *  character,  such  as  I  should 
quite  reject,  and  endeavour  to  do  something 
better  towards  doing  jtistice  to  the  charac- 
ter. But  as  I  cannot  expect  to  attain  my 
desire  in  that  respect,  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  an  honour  to  our 
work,  to  have  the  favour  of  the  genuine 
speech.  It  is  a  method  that  several  have 
been  pleased  to  take,  as  I  could  show,  but  I 
think  myself  under  a  restraint.  I  shall  say- 
so  far,  that  I  have  had  some  by  a  third 
hand,  which  I  understood  well  enough  to 
come  from  the  first;  others  by  penny-post, 
and  others  by  the  speakers  themselves,  w^ho 
have  been  pleased  to  visit  St.  John's-gate, 
and  show  particular  marks  of  their  beings 
pleased.* " 

There  is  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  doubt  the 
veracity  of  Cave.  It  is,  however,  remark- 
able that  none  of  these  letters  are  in  the 
years  during  which  Johnson  alone  furnish- 
ed the  Debates,  and  One  of  them,  is  in  the 
very  year  alter  he  ceased  from  that  labour. 
[That  Johnson  was   tlie  authour  of  th» 


^  I  suppose  in  another  compilation  of  the  Bam» 
kind. — BoswELL. 
*  Doubtleas,  Lord  Haidwick.— Bos  well. 
^  Birch's  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  4S02. 

— BOSWSLL. 
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^-  debates  during  that  pericxl  was  not 
^•^^^  grenerally  known;  nut  the  secret 
transpired  several  years  ai\erward8,  and  was 
avowed  by  himself  on  \he  following  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Wedderbume  (afterwards  Lord 
Loughborough  and  Earl  of  Rosslyn),  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Francis  (the  translator  of  Ho* 
race),  Mr.  Mnrphy,  who  relates  the  anec- 
dote, and  others,  dined  with  the  late  Mr. 
Foote.  An  important  debate  towards  the 
end  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration 
being  mentioned,  Dr.  Francis  observed, 
"  that  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  i  on  that  occasion 
was  the  best  he  had  ever  read."  He  add- 
ed, "  that  he  had  employed  eight  years  of 
his  life  in  the  study  oi*  Demosthenes,  and 
finished  a  translation  of  that  celebrated  or- 
ator, with  all  the  decorations  of  style  and 
language  within  the  reach  of  his  capacity; 
but  he  had  met  with  nothing  equal  to  the 
speech  above-mentioned."  Many  of  the 
company  remembered  the  debate;  and  some 
passages  were  cited,  with  the  approbation 
and  applause  of  all  present.  During  the  ar- 
dour of  conversation,  Johnson  remained  si- 
lent. As  soon  as  the  warmth  of  praise  sub- 
sided, he  opened  with  these  words :  "  That 
speech  I  wrote  in  a  garret  in  Exeter-street." 
The  company  was  struck  with  astonishment. 
After  staring  at  each  other  in  silent  amaze, 
Dr.  Francis  asked  "  how  that  speech  could 
be  written  by  him  .^"  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
"  I  wrote  it  in  Exeter-street  2.  I  never  had 
been  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons but  once.  Cave  had  interest  with  the 
door-keepers.  He,  and  the  persons  employ- 
ed under  him,  gained  admittance:  they 
brought  away  the  subject  of  discussion,  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  the  sides  they  took, 
and  the  order  m  which  they  rose,  together 
with  notes  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  The  whole  was  after- 
wards communicated  to  me,  and  I  composed 
the  speeches  in  the  form  which  they  now 
have  in  the  parliamentary  debates."  To  this 
discovery  Dr.  Francis  made  answer:  "Then, 
sir,  you  have  exceeded  Demosthenes  him- 
self; for  to  say  that  you  have  exceeded 
Francis's  Demosthenes,  would  be  saying  no- 
thing.'* The  rest  of  the  company  bestow- 
ed lavish  encomiums  on  Johnson:  one,  in 
particular,  praised  his  impartiality;  observ- 
ing that  he  dealt  out  reason  and  eloquence 
with  an  equal  hand  to  both  parties.  "  That 
is  not  quite  true,"  said  Johnson;  "  I  saved 
appearances  tolerably  well,  but  I  took  care 

'  [No  doubt  that  celebrated  reply  to  old  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  which  begios  "  The  atrocioos  crime 
of  being  a  young  man,"  10th  March,  1741. — 
Ed.] 

'  [There  is  here  some  inaccuracy;  the  debate 
in  qnestwn  was  written  in  1741.  In  Mr.  Bos- 
well's  list  of  Johnson's  residences,  he  appears  not 
to  have  resided  in  Exeter-street  after  his  return  to 
London,  in  1737.— Ed.] 


that  the  Wbio  dogs  should  not  have  the 
best  of  it."] 

[In  the  perusal  of  these  de-  p^JJ^jjg 
bates,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at 
the  powers  that  produced  them.  The 
authour  had  never  passed  those  grada- 
tions that  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
business:  bom  to  a  narrow  lortune,  of  no 
profession,  conversant  chiefly  with  books, 
unacquainted  with  the  style  of  any  other 
than  academical  disputation,  and  so  great  a 
stranger  to  senatorial  manners,  that  he  nev- 
er was  within  the  walls  of  either  house  of 
parliament.  That  a  man,  under  these  dis- 
advantages, should  be  able  to  frame  a  system 
of  debate,  to  compose  speeches  of  such  ex- 
cellence, both  in  matter^  and  form,  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  equalled  by  those  of  the  n)08t  able 
and  experienced  statesmen,  is,  I  say,  matter 
of  astonishment,  and  a  proof  of  talents  that 
qualified  him  for  a  speaker  in  the  most  au- 
gust assembly  on  earth. 

Cave,  who  Had  no  idea  of  the  powers  of 
eloquence  over  the  human  mind,  became 
sensible  of  its  effects  in  the  profits  it  brought 
him :  he  had  long  thought  that  the  success 
of  his  Magazine  proceeded  from  those  parts 
of  it  that  were  conducted  by  himself,  which 
were  the  abridgement  of  weekly  papers  writ- 
ten against  the  ministry,  such  as  the  Crafts- 
man, Fog's  Journal,  Common  Sense,  the 
Weekly  .Miscellany,  the  Westminster  Jour- 
nal, axid  others,  and  also  marshalling  the 
pastorals,  the  elegies,  and  the  songs,  the 
epigrams,  and  the  rebuses  that  were  sent 
bun  by  various  correspondents,  and  was 
scarcely  able  to  see  the  causes  that  at  this 
time  increased  the  sale  of  his  pamphlet  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  copies  a  month.  But 
if  he  saw  not,  he  felt  them,  and  manifested 
his  good  fortune  by  buying  an  old  coach 
and  a  pair  of  older  horses;  and,  that  ho 
might  avoid  the  suspicion  of  pride  in  setting 
up  an  equipage,  he  displayed  to  the  world 
the  source  of  his  affluence,  by  a  representa- 
tion of  St.  John's  Gate,  instead  of  his  arms, 
on  the  door-panel.  This  he  himself  told 
Sir  J.  Hawkins  was  the  reason  of  distin- 
guishing his  carriage  from  others,  by  what 
some  might  think  a  whimsical  device,  and 
also  for  causing  it  to  be  engraven  on  all  his 
plate. 

Johnson  had  his  reward,  over  and  above 
the  pecuniary  recompense  vouchsafed  him 
by  Cave,  in  the  general  applause  of  his  la- 
bours, which  the  increased  demand  for  the 
Magazine  implied 'i;  but  this,  as  his  perforro- 


'  With  the  matter  he  was  supplied,  though 
probably  imperfectly. — Ed.] 

*  [Sir  J^  Hawkins  seems  (as  well  as  the  other 
biographeis)  to  have  overrated  the  value,  to  Cave 
and  the  public,  of  Johnson's  Parliamentary  De- 
bates. It  is  shown  in  the  preface  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary History  for  178S  (ed.  1812),  that  one 
of  Cave's  rivals,  the  London  Magazine,  often 
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ances  fell  short  of  his  powers,  Ratified  hiiA 
but  little;  on  the  contrary,  he  disapproved 
the  deceit  he  was  compelled  to  practice;  his 
notions  of  morality  were  so  strict,  that  he 
would  scarcely  allow  the  violation  of  truth 
in  the  most  trivial  instances,  and  saw,  in 
falsehood  of  all  kinds,  a  turpitude  that  he 
eould  never  be  thoroughly  reconciled  to; 
and  though  the  fraud  was  perhaps  not  great- 
er than  the  fictitious  relations  in  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Utopia,  Lord  Bacon's  Nova  Atlantis, 
and  Bishop  Hall's  Mundus  alter  et  idem, 
Johnson  was  not  easy  till  he  had  disclosed 
the  deception. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  curious  to  observe 
how  the  deceit  operated.  It  has  above  been 
remarked,  that  Johnson  had  the  art  to  give 
different  colours  to  the  several  speeches,  so 
that  some  appear  to  be  declamatory  and 
energetic,  resembling  the  orations  of  De- 
,  mosthenes;  others  like  those  of  Cicero,  calm, 
persuasive;  others,  more  particularly  those 
attributed  to  such  country  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, and  seamen  as  had  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, bear  the  characteristic  of  plainness, 
bluntness,  and  unaffected  honesty  as  op- 
posed to  the  plausibility  of  such  as  were  un- 
derstood or  suspected  to  be  courtiers:  the 
artifice  had  its  efiect;  Voltaire  was  betray- 
ed by  it  into  a  declaration,  that  the  eloquence 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  was  revived  in 
the  British  senate,  and  a  speech  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Chatham  when  Mr.  Pitt,  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  of  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  received 
the  highest  applause,  and  was  by  all  that 
read  it  taken  lor  genuine. 

It  must  be  owned,  thai  with  respect  lo  the 
general  principles  avowed  in  the  speeches, 
and  the  sentiments  therein  contained,  they 
agree  with  the  characters  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  Thus,  to  instance 
in  those  of  the  upper  house,  the  speeches  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  horos  Carteret 
and  Hay,  are  calm,  temperate,  and  persua^ 
sive;  those  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Lord 
Talbot  furious  and  declamatory,  and  Lord 
Chesterfield's  I  and  Lord  Hervey's  florid 
iut  flimsy.  In  the  other  house  the  speeches 
may  be  thus  characterised:  the  mmister's 
mild  and  conciliatory:  Mr.  Pulteney's  ner- 


excelled  the  Gentleman* a  Magazine  ^  in  the 
prioiitj  and  accoracy  of  its  parliuneotary  reports, 
ivhich  were  contributed  by  Gordon,  the  translator 
ofTacituB.— Ed.] 

*  [It  is  very  remarkable  that  Dr.  Maty,  who 
frrote  the  life  and  edited  the  works  of  Lord  Ches- 
terBeld,  with  the  nae  of  his  lonbhip'a  papere,  un- 
der the  eye  of  his  surviving  friends,  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  Johnson,  should  have  published,  as 
"  specimens  of  his  lordship's  eloquence,  in  the 
strong  nervous  style  of  Demosthenes,  as  well  as 
in  the  witty  ironical  manner  of  Tully,*'  three 
speeches,  which  are  certainly  the  compositicfn  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  See  Chesterfield^ s  Works,  vol. 
il  p.  S19.— Ed.] 


vous,  methodical,  and  weight^;  Mr.  Ship 
pen's  blunt  and  dogmatical;  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard's clear,  especially  on  commercial  sub- 
jects; Lyttelton's  stiff  and  imitative  of  the 
Aoman  oratory;  and  Pitt's  void  t^  argu- 
ment, but  rhapsodically  and  diflusively  elo- 
quent. 

The  confession  of  Johnson  abo^ve-men- 
tioned  was  the  first  that  revealed  the  secret 
that  the  debates  inserted  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  were  fictitious,  and  composed  by 
himself.  Afler  that,  he  was  free,  and  indeed 
industrious,  in  the  communication  of  it,  for 
being  informed  that  Dr.  Smollet  was  writ- 
ing a  history  of  England,  and  had  brought 
it  down  to  the  last  reign,  he  cautioned  him 
not  to  rely  on  the  deviates  as  given  in  the 
Magazine,  for  that  they  were  not  authentic, 
but,  excepting  as  to  their  general  import, 
the  work  of  his  own  imagination.] 

Johnson  told  me  that  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  the  speeches  were  thought  genuine, 
he  determined  that  he  would  write  no  more 
of  them;  "for  he  would  not  be  accessary 
to  the  propagation  of  falsehood."  And  such 
was  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  that  a 
short  time  before  his  death  he  expressed 
his  repret  for  his  having  been  the  auUiour 
of  fictions,  which  had  passed  for  realities. 

He  nevertheless  agreed  with  me  in  think- 
ing, that  the  debates  which  he  had  framed 
were  to  be  valued  as  orations  upon  ques- 
tions of  publick  importance.  Tney  nave 
accordingly  been  collected  in  volumes,  prop- 
erly arranged,  and  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  parliamentary  speakers  by  a  pre- 
face, written  by  no  inferior  hand  ».  I  must, 
however,  observe,  that  although  there  is  in 
those  debates  a  wonderful  store  of  political 
information,  and  very  powerful  eloquence, 
I  cannot  agree  that  they  exhibit  the  manner 
of  each  particular  speaker,  as  Sir  John 
Hawkins  seems  to  tliink.  But,  indeed, 
what  opinion  can  we  have  of  his  judgment, 
and  taste  in  public  speaking,  who  presumes 
to  give,  as  the  characteristicks  of  two  cele- 
brated orators, "  the  deep-mouthed 
rancour  of  Pulteney,  and  the  yelp-  '^'J*- 
ingpertinacity  of  Pitt.?"  ^' 

This  year  I  find  that  his  tragedy  of  Irene 
had  been  for  some  time  ready  lor  the  stage, 
and  that  his  necessities  made  him  desirous 
of  getting  as  much  as  he  could  for  it  with- 


*  I  am  assured  that  the  editor  is  Mr.  Geoige 
Chalmera,  whoso  commercial  works  are  well 
knovrn  and  esteemed. — Boswe  ll.  [This  collec- 
tion is  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  Parliamentary 
IHstory,  vol.  ii.  to  be  i»ery  mcomplete—of  thirty- 
two  debates,  twelve  are  given  under  wrong  dates, 
and  several  of  Johnson's  best  compositions  are 
wholly  omitted;  amongst  others,  the  important  de- 
bate of  the  13th  February,  1741,  on  Mr.  Sandys's 
motion  for  the  removal  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole; 
other  omissions,  equally  striking,  are  complained 
oC — ^Ed.] 
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out  delay;  for  there  is  ihe  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Cave  to  Dr.  Birch  in  the  same 
volume  of  manuBcripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, from  which  I  copied  those  ahove 
quoted.  They  were  most  ohliginsty  point- 
ed out  to  me  by  Sir  William  Musgrave, 
one  of  the  curators  of  that  noble  repository. 

"  Sept  9,  1741. 
"I  have  put  Mr.  Johnson's  play  into 
Mr.  Gray*8  *  hands,  in  order  to  sell  it  to  him, 
if  he  is  inclined  to  buy  it;  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  would  dispose 
of  the  copy,  and  whatever  advantage  may 
be  made  by  acting  it.  Would  your  society  *, 
or  any  gentleman,  or  body  of  men  that  you 
know,  take  such  a  bargain?  He  and  I  are 
very  unfit  to  deal  with  theatrical  persons. 
Fleetwood  was  to  have  acted  i^  last  season, 
but  Johnson's  diffidence  or  ^        pre- 

vented it." 

I  have  already  mentioned  that "  Irene" 
was  not  brought  into  public  notice  till  Gar* 
rick  was  manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre. 

In  1743  <  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  the  "  Prefacef,"  the  "ParUa- 
mentary  Debates*,"  "Essay  on  the  Ac- 
count of  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  (p.  128)*,"  then  the  popu- 
lar topick  of  conversation.  This  Essay  is 
a  short  "but  masterly  performance.  We 
find  him,  in  No.  18  of  his  Rambler,  censur- 
ing 8  profligate  sentiment  in  that  "Ac- 
count;" and  a^ain  insisting  upon  it  strenu- 
ously in  conversation.  "  An  Ao- 
"gj-  »*'  count  of  the  Life  oi*  Peter  Bur- 
^^  man  (p.  «06)*,"  I  believe  chiefly 
taken  from  a  foreign  publication;  as,  in- 
deed, he  could  not  himself  know  much 
about  Burman;  "  Additions  to  his  Life  of 
Barretier*  (p.  242)*;"    "  The  Life  of  Sy- 


>  A  bookieller  of  London. 

*  Not  the  Rojal  Society:  [m  Boswell  in  his 
iint  and  second  editions  had  strangely  rapposed. — 
En.]  but  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  of  which  Dr.  Birch  was  a  leading  menH 
her.  Their  object  was,  to  assist  anthonrs  in  print- 
■ig  expensive  works.  It  existed  firom  about  1735 
to  1746,  when,  having  incurred  a  considerable 
debt,  it  was  disBolTed.~BoswsLL. 

'  There  is  no  erasore  here,  hot  a  mere  blank: 
to  fill  up  which  may  be  an  exercise  for  ingenious 
conjecture. — Poswkli..  [Probably   pride. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  eommon-place  antithesis. — 
Ed.1 

^  Prom  one  of  his  letten  to  a  friend,  written  in 
Jane,  1742,  it  should  seem  that  he  then  purposed 
to  write  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden,  and  to  have  it  ready  for  the 
ensuing  winter.  The  passage  alluded  to,  however, 
is  somewhat  ambiguous;  and  the  woik  which  he 
then  had  in  contemplation  may  have  been  a  lus- 
tnj  of  that  monarch. — Malonx. 

*  [See  anUy  p.  67.  Miss  Carter  reeeived 
Barretiflr*i  life  from  fam  iamfly  m  March  er  April 


denham  (p.  68$)*,"  afterwirds  prefixed  to 
Dr.  Swan's  edition  of  his  works;  ^*  Propo- 
sals for  printing  Bibliotheca  Harleiana,  or 
a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  (p:  636)*."  His  account  of  that 
celebrated  collection  of  books,  in  which  he 
displays  the  importance  to  literature,  of 
what  the  French  call  a  catdtogue  rauowU, 
when  the  subjects  of  it  are  extensive  and 
various,  and  it  is  executed  with  ability,  can- 
not fail  to  impress  all  his  readers  witli  ad- 
monition of  nis  philobgical  attainments. 
It  was  ailerwards  prefixwl  to  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Catalogue,  in  which  the  Latin 
accounts  of  books  were  written  by  him. 
He  was  employed  in  this  business  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  who  pur- 
chased the  library  for  13,000/.,  a  sum  which 
Mr.  Oldys  says,  in  one  of  his  manuseripts, 
was  not  more  than  the  binding  of  the 
books  had  cost;  vet,  as  Dr.  Johnson  as- 
sured me,  the  slowneBs  of  the  sale  was 
such,  that  there  was  not  much  gained  bv 
it.  It  has  been  confidently  related,  witn 
many  embellishments,  that  Johnson  one 
day  knocked  Osborne  down  in  his  shop 
with  a  folk),  and  put  his  foot  upon  his  neck. 
The  simple  truth  I  had  from  Johnson  him- 
self '*  Sir,  he  wss  impertinent  to  me,  and 
I  beat  him.  But  it  was  not  in  his  sh<^: 
it  was  in  my  own  chamber." 

A  very  diligent  observer  may  trace  him 
where  we  should  not  easily  suppose  him  to 
be  (bund.  I  have  no  doubt  that  ne  wrote  the 
little  abridgement  entitled  *<  Foreign  His- 
tory," in  the  Magazine  for  Deceim»er  ^p. 
660).  To  prove  it,  I  shall  quote  the  in- 
troduction. 

*'  As  this  is  that  season  of  the  year  in 
which  Nature  may  be  said  to  command  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and  which  seems 
intended,  by  putting  a  short  stop  to  vio- 
lence and  slaughter,  to  afford  time  for  mal- 
ice to  relent,  and  animosity  to  subside;  we 
can  scarce  expect  any  otlier  account  than 
of  plans,  negotiations,  and  treaties,  of  pro- 
posals for  peace,  and  preparations  for  war." 

As  also  this  passage: 

**  Let  those  who  CK'spise  the  capacity  of 
the  Swiss  tell  us  by  what  wonderful  poucy, 
or  by  what  happy  conciliation  of  interests, 
it  is  brought  to  pasa,  that  in  a  body  made 
up  of  di&rent  communities  and  different 
religions,  there  should  be  no  civil  eoinmo-> 
tions,  though  the  people  are  so  warlike,  that 
to  nominate  and  raise  an  array  is  the  same." 

I  woukl  also  ascribe  to  him  an  ''  Essay  oa 
the  Description  of  China,  from  the  French 
of  Du  Halde  Tp.  830)t." 

I  am  obligea  to  Mr.  Astle  for  his  ready 
permiasion  to  copy  the  two  following  let- 
ters, of  which  ^e  originals  are  in  his  pos* 


of  this 
these 


'ear,  and  fiom  it  no  doibt  JohMon 
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sefleion.  Their  contents  show  that  they 
were  written  about  this  time,  and  that 
Johnson  was  now  engaged  in  preparing  an 
historical  account  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

"TO  MR.  CAVE. 

[Aug.  174S]. 

(c  Sir, — I  believe  I  am  goin^  to  write  a 
long  letter,  and  have  therefore  taken  a 
whole  sheet  of  paper.  The  first  thing  to 
be  written  about  is  our  historical  design. 

"  You  mentioned  the  proposal  of  printing 
in  numbers  as  an  alteration  in  the  scheme, 
but  I  believe  you  mistook,  some  way  or 
other,  my  meaning;  I  had  no  other  view 
than  that  you  might  rather  print  too  many 
of  five  sheets  than  of  five  and  thirty. 

"  With  regard  to  what  I  shall  say  on  the 
manner  of  proceeding,  1  would  have  it  un- 
derstood as  wholly  mdifferent  to  me,  and 
my  opinion  only,  not  my  resolution.  £mp- 
toris  sit  eligere, 

"  I  think  the  insertion  of  the  exact  dates 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  margin, 
or  of  so  many  events  as  may  enable  the 
reader  to  regulate  the  order  of  facts  with 
sufficient  exactness,  the  proper  medium  be- 
tween a  journal,  which  has  regard  only  to 
time,  and  a  history  which  ranges  facts  ac- 
cording to  their  dependence  on  each  other, 
and  postpones  or  anticipates  according  to 
the  convenience  of  narration,  I  think  the 
work  ought  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  his- 
tory, which  is  contrary  to  minute  exact- 
ness, and  of  the  regularity  of  a  journal, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  spirit.  For  this 
reason  I  neither  admit  numbers  or  dates,  nor 
reject  them. 

"  I  am  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
placing  most  of  the  resolutions,  &c.  in  the 
margin,  and  think  we  shall  give  the  most 
complete  account  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings that  can  be  contrived.  The  naked 
papers,  without  an  historical  treatise  in- 
terwoven, require  some  other  book  to  make 
them  understood.  I  will  date  the  succeed- 
ing facts  with  some  exactness,  but  I  think 
in  the  margin. 

"  You  told  me  on  Saturday  that  I  had 
r4M:eived  money  on  this  work,  and  found 
set  down  13/.  ^.  6d.  reckoning  the  half 
guinea  o^  last  Saturday.  As  you  hinted  to 
me  that  you  had  many  calls  for  money,  I 
would  not  press  you  too  hard,  and  therefore 
shaU  desire  only,  as  I  send  it  in,  two  guineas 
for  a  sheet  of  copy;  the  rest  you  may  pay 
me  when  it  may  be  more  convenient;  and 
even  by  this  sheet  payment  I  shall,  for 
some  time,  be  very  expensive. 

*'  The  Life  of  Savage  I  am  ready  to  go 
upon;  *nd  in  Great  Primer,  and  Pica  notes, 
I  reckon  on  sending  in  half  a  sheet  a  day; 
but  the  money  for  that  shall  Ukewise  lie  by 
in  your  hands  till  it  is  done.    With  the  de- 


bates, shall  not  I  have  business  enough?  if 
I  had  but  good  pens. 

"  Towards  Mr.  Savage's  Life  what  more 
have  you  got?  I  would  willingly  have  his 
trial,  &c.  and  know  whether  his  defence  be 
at  Bristol,  and  would  have  his  collection  of 
Poems,  on  account  of  the  Preface; — ^  The 
Plain  Dealer,'* — all  the  magazines  that 
have  any  thing  of  his  or  relating  to  him. 

"  I  thought  my  letter  would  be  long,  but 
it  is  now  ended;  and  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 
"  Sam.  Jobkson. 

"The  boy  fbund  me  writing  this  al- 
most in  the  dark,  when  I  could  not  quite 
easily  read  yours. 

"  I  have  read  the  Italian: — nothing  in  it 
is  well. 

"  I  had  no  notion  of  having  any  thing  for 
the  inscription  2.  I  hope  you  don't  think  I 
kept  it  to  extort  a  price.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  till  to-day.  If  you  could  spare  me 
another  guinea  for  the  history,  I  shoukl  take 
it  very  kindly,  to-night;  but  if  you  do  not, 
I  shall  not  think  it  an  injury. 1  am  al- 
most well  again." 

**T0  MR.  CAVE. 

"  SiE, — ^You  did  not  tell  me  your  deter- 
mination about  the  Soldier's  LeHer,^  which  ^ 
I  am  confident  was  never  printed.  I  think* 
it  will  not  do  by  itself,  or  in  any  other 
place,  so  well  as  the  Mag.  Extraordinary. 
If  you  will  have  it  at  all,  I  believe  you 
do  not  think  I  set  it  high,  and  I  will  be  glad 
if  what  you  give  you  will  give  quickly. 

"  You  need  not  be  in  care  about  some- 
thinff  to  print,  for  I  have  got  the  State 
Trials,  and  shall  extract  Layer  Atterbuiy 
and  Macclesfieki  from  them,  and  shall  brins 
them  to  you  in  a  fortnight;  after  which  I 
will  try  to  get  the  South  Sea  Report." 

[JVo  date  nor  signatvreJl 

His  writings  in  the  Grentleman's  Ma^a- 
zineinl74S,  are,  the  "Preface!,"  "the Par- 
liamentary Debates  t/'  "  Considerations  on 
the  Dispute  between  Crousaz  and  War- 


>  **  The  Plain  Dealer*'  was  published  in  1724, 
and  contained  some  accoant  of  Savage. 

'  Perhaps  the  Runic  Inscription,  GerU.  Mag. 
vol.  xii.  p.  132. — ^M ALONE. 

[Certainly  not — that  was  published  in  Mdbnch, 
1742,  at  least  seventeen  months  before  this  letter 
was  written;  nor  does  there  appear  in  the  Maga- 
zine any  inscription  to  which  this  can  refer.  It 
seemed  at  first  sight  probable  that  it  might  allude 
to  the  translation  of  Pope's  Inscription  on  his 
Grotto,  which  appeared  (with  an  apology  for 
haste)  in  the  next  Magazine;  bat  the  expressioa 
"  I  could  think  of  nothing  tiJl  to-day,''  negatives 
that  supposition.  The  inscription,  then,  was  prob- 
ably one  which  Cave  requested  Johnson  to  de- 
vise, and  which,  when  Johnson  aAer  a  long  delay 
produced  it.  Cave  surprised  him  by  paying. — £i>.] 

'  I  have  not  discoyered  what  this  was. 
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burton,  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  (p.  151. 
&87)t;''  in  wiucb,  while  he  defends  Crou- 
saz,  he  shows  an  admirable  metaphysical 
acuteness  and  temperance  in  controversy; 
"  Ad  Lauram  parituram  Epigramma  i  (p. 
878)*i"  "  A  Latin  Translation  of  Pope's 
Verses  on  his  Grotto  (p.  558)*.» 

And  as  he  could  employ  his  pen  with 
equal  success  upon  a  small  matter  as  a  great, 
[  suppose  him  to  be  the  authour  of  an  ad- 
vertisement for  Osborne,  concerning-  the 
great  Harleian  Catalogue  [at  the  end  of  the 
volume]. 

fiat  Mag.  [The  following  elegant  Latin 
▼.  IS,  '  ode,  as  Mr.  Malone  states,  was 
^  W8.  many  years  ago  pointed  out  to 
James  Bindley,  Esq.  as  written  by  John- 
son, and  may  safely  be  attributed  to  him: 

"  AD  ORNATISSEVIAM  PUELLAM. 

Vans  sit  arti,  sit  itndio  modus, 
Formosa  viigo:  sit  speculo  quies, 
Conunque  qiuerend]  decoris 
^iitte,  sapervacaosque  coitus. 


Ut  fbrtuitis  vena  coloribus 
Depicta  vulgo  nira  magis  placent. 
Nee  iDvident  horto  nitenti 
Divitias  operosiores: 

Lenique  fons  cum  munnure  pulchrior 
Obliqoat  ultro  pnBcipitem  fugom 
iDter  reluctantes  lapillos,  et 
Ducit  aquas  temer5  sequeutes: 

Utque  inter  nndas,  inter  et  arbores, 
Jam  vere  prime  dulc^  strepunt  aves, 
£t  arte  nnlU  gratiores 

Ingeminaut  sine  lege  cantus: 

Nativa  sic  te  gratia,  te  nitor 
Siniplez  decebit,  te  veneres  tui&; 
Niido»  Cupido  suspicatur 
Artifices  nimia  apparatiltoL 


1  Aa^iacaa  inter  pnlcherrlina  Laura  puellas, 
Mox  uteri  pondiu  depcwitura  grave, 
Addt,  Laura,  tibi  fhcilii  Lucina  dolenti, 
Neve  tibi  noceat  pmnitoiiMe  Dese. 

Mr.  Hector  was  present  when  this  epigram  was 
mado  impromptu.  The  first  line  was  proposed 
bj  Dr.  James,  and  Johnson  was  called  upon  by 
the  company  to  finish  it,  which  he  Instantly  did. 

Bo«WEL.I^.' 

\y\uA  epigram  seems  hardly  worth  the  distiuc- 
don  of  being  specially  quoted.  If  the  firet  line  was 
propofled  as  a  thesis,  we  cannot  much  admu^e  the 
ityle  in  which  it  was  followed  up:  the  designa- 
lioa,  sorely,  of  the  lady  aapttella  would  lead  us 
to  expect  any  thing  rather  than  the  turn  which 
die  epigram  takes.  Is  not  the  second  line  gross 
tnd  awkward;  the  third  pedantic;  and  the  con- 
ceit of  the  fourth  not  even  classical — ^for  Lucina 
was  never  filmed  for  her  beauty;  and  does  not 
ihe  whole  seem  a  rery  strange  subject  for  poetical 
compliment  ?— Ed.] 


£igo  flaentem  tn  mal6  sedala, 
Ne  s»va  inuias  sempei  acu  comamy 
Nee  spaisa  odorato  nitentes 
.  Puhrere  dedecorea  capillos^ 

Qualee  nee  oUm  vel  Ptolemieia 
Jactabat  uxor,  aidereo  in  ehor» 
Utcunque  devotearefiilgent 
Verticis  exuviie  decori^ 

Nee  diva  mater,  cum  similem  tu» 
Mentita  formam,  et  pulchrior  aspici, 
Permisit  incomptas  protenris 
Fusa  comas  agitare  ventis^*' 

But  I  should  think  myself  much  wanting, 
both  to  my  illustrious  friend  and  my  read- 
ers, did  I  not  introduce  here,  with  more 
than  ordinary  respect,  an  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful Ode,  which  has  not  b^n  mserted  in 
any  of  the  collections  of  Johnson's  poetry, 
written  by  him  at  a  very  early  period,  as 
Mr.  Hector  informs  me,  and  inserted  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  this  year  (p.  375.) 


"  FRIENDSHIP,  AN  ODE* 

Friendship,  peculiar  boon  of  heav*n, 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride. 

To  men  and  angels  only  giv*n, 
To  all  the  lower  world  denied. 

While  love,  unknown  among  the  blest,    • 
Parent  ofthousaud  wild  desires. 

The  savage  and  the  human  breast 
Torments  alike  with  raging  fires; 

With  bright,  but  oft  destroctiTo,  gleam. 
Alike  o*er  all  his  lightnings  fly; 

Thy  lambent  glories  only  beam 
Around  the  fay'rites  of  the  sky. 

Thy  gentle  flows  of  gultless  joys 
On  fools  and  villains  ne'er  descend; 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs. 
And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

Directress  of  the  brave  and  just, 

O  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way! 

*  In  vol.  xiv.  p.  46,  of  the  Gentleman's  Mag» 
azine,  an  elegant  epigram  was  inserted,  in  an- 
swer to  the  above  Ode,  which  was  written  by 
Dr.  Inyon  of  Pulham,  in  Norfolk,  a  physician, 
and  an  excellent  classical  scholar: 

*'  Ad  Jtuthorem  Ccarminis  ad  Orkatissimam 

P0£LLAM. 

"  O  col  noD  potalt,  quia  culta,  placere  puella, 
Qiif  speras  Muaam  posse  placere  tuamr* — ^Maloick. 

[Out  of  deference  to  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr.  Bind- 
ley, whose  assertion  has  been  so  long  before  the 
publick  uncontradicted,  the  editor  has  inserted 
the  forgoing  ode;  but  it  appears  to  him  to  be  in 
a  diflerent  and  (may  he  venture  to  add?)  better 
style  than  Johnson's;  and  he  finds,  in  the  JSTevo 
Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,  that  it  is  attributed 
to  Bishop  Lowth. — Ed.] 
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And  let  the  toitares  of  mbtroft 
On  Betfish  bowmu  only  prey. 

Nor  shall  thine  ardour  cease  to  glow. 
When  souls  to  blissfhl  climes  remove: 

What  raised  our  virtue  here  below, 
Shall  aid  cor  happinan  above." 

Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity  of  oblig- 
ing his  schoolfellow  Dr.  James,  of  whom 
he  once  observed,  "no  man  brings  more 
mind  to  his  profession."  James  published 
this  year  his  "Medicinal  Dictionary,"  in 
three  volumes  folio.  Johnson,  as  I  under- 
stood from  him,  had  written,  or  assisted  in 
writing,  the  proposals  for  this  work;  and 
being  very  fond  of  the  study  of  physick,  in 
which  James  was  his  master,  he  furnished 
some  of  the  articles.  He,  however,  cer- 
tainly wrote  for  it  the  Dedication  to  Dr. 
Meadt,  which  is  conceived  with  great  ad- 
dress, to  conciliate  the  patronage  of  that 
very  eminent  man. 

It  has  been  circulated,  I  know  not  with 
what  authenticity  i,  that  Johnson  consider- 
ed Dr.  Birch  as  a  dull  writer,  and  said  of 
him,  "  Tom  Birch  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in 
conversation;  but  no  sooner  does  he  take  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  than  it  becomes  a  torpedo 
to  him,  and  benumbs  all  his  faculties." 
That  the  literature  of  this  country  is  much 
indebted  to  Birch's  activity  and  diligence 
must  certainly  be  acknowledged.  We  have 
seen  that  Johnson  honour^  ^  him  with  a 
Greek  Epigram;  and  his  correspondence 
with  him,  during  many  years,  proves  that 
he  had  no  mean  opinion  of  him. 

"  TO  DR.  BIRCH. 

"  Thursday,  Bept.  S9, 1743. 
"Sir, — I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  ibr 
troubling  you  on  an  occasion  on  which  I 
know  not  whom  else  I  can  apply  to;  I  am 
at  a  loss  for  the  lives  and  characters  of  Earl 
Stanhope,  the  two  Craggs,  and  the  minis- 
ter Sunderland  ®;  and  \^  that  you  will  in- 


*  [It  is  stated  by  Hawkms:  we  shall  see  all 
through  this  work,  the  very  peculiar  value  which 
Johnson  sot  on  conversational  powers;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Dr.  Birch's  conver- 
ntion  exceeded  his  writings  in  vivacity.  The 
editor  has  seen  a  MS.  letter  of  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton's,  in  which  he  insists,  in  his  usual  decisive 
tone,  on  the  poor  use  which  Birch  made  in  his 
writings  of  the  materials  which  be  possessed. — 
En.] 

'  [No  doubt,  as  the  case  has  turned  out.  Birch 
is  honoured  bv  Johnson's  compliment;  but  at 
the  time  when  it  was  written.  Birch  v^as  of  emi- 
nence in  the  literary  worid,  and  (what  affected 
Johnson  more  nearly),  high  in  the  estimation  of 
Cave;  and  Johnson's  learned  flatteries  of  him, 
Miss  Carter,  and  Mr.  Urban,  were  all  probably 
prompted  by  the  same  motive,  a  desire  to  propi- 
tiate Cave. — Ed.] 

'  [Wanted,  probably,  for  the  Parliamentary 


foim  (me)  where  1  may  find  them,  and  send 
any  pamphlets,  &c.  relatm?  to  them  to  Mr. 
Cave,  to  be  perused  for  a  few  days  by,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johhson." 

His  circumstances  were  at  this  time  em- 
barrassed; yet  his  affection  for  his  mother 
was  so  warm,  and  so  liberal  \  that  he  took 
upon  himself  a  debt  of  hers,  which,  though 
small  in  itself,  was  then  considerable  to  him. 
This  appears  from  the  following  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Levett,  of  Lichfield,  the 
original  of  which  lies  now  before  me. 

'*T0  MR.  LEV»TT,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

"  December  l,  174S. 

"  Sir, — I  am  extremely  sorry  that  we 
have  encroached  so  much  upon  your  for- 
bearance with  respect  to  tlie  interest,  which 
a  great  perplexity  of  affairs  hindered  me 
from  thinking  of  with  that  attention  that  I 
ought,  and  which  I  am  not  immediately 
able  to  remit  to  you,  but  will  pav  it  (I  think 
twelve  pounds),  in  two  monthys.  I  look 
upon  this,  and  on  the  future  interest  of  that 
mortgage,  as  my  own  debt;  and  beg  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  directions 
now  to  pay  it,  and  not  to  mention  it  to  my 
dear  mother.  If  it  be  necessarjr  to  pay  this  in 
less  time,  I  believe  I  can  do  it;  but  I  take 
two  months  for  certainty,  and  beg  an  an- 
swer whether  you  can  allow  me  so  much 
time.  I  think  myself  very  much  obliged  to 
your  forbearance,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  great 
happiness  to  be  able  to  serve  you.  I  have 
great  opportunities  of  dispersing  any  thing 
that  you  may  think  it  proper  to  make  pul^ 
lick.  I  will  give  a  note  for  the  money, 
payable  at  the  time  mentioned,  to  any  one 
here  that  you  shall  appoint. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "Sam  Johnson. 

"  At  Mr.  Osborne's,  bookseUAT,  in  Gray's  Inn." 

5  It  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  any 


History  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter  of  Au- 
gust.— Ed.] 

*  [Dr.  Johnson  was  a  good  son,  and  even  to 
indifferent  persons  the  most  charitable  of  men; 
but  the  praises  which  Boswell  lavishes  on  thii 
particular  affair  are  uncalled  for,  as  the  debt  was 
hardly  so  much  Johnson's  mother's  as  his  own. 
It  has  already  appeared  that  he  had  sometlung  of 
his  father's  property  to  expect  after  his  mote's 
death  (p.  27) ;  this  was  the  house  in  Lichfield, 
which  was,  it  seems,  mortsaged  to  Mr.  Levett: 
by  the  nonpayment  of  the  mterest  Levett  would 
have  been  entitled  to  get  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty; and  in  that  case  Johnson  would  have  lort 
his  reversion,  so  that  he  very  justly  sajrs,  that 
**  he  looks  upon  this  and  the  future  interest  on 
the  mortgage  as  his  own  dtbt** — Ed.] 

*  [In  this  and  the  two  next  years,  Mr.  Boswell 
has  not  assigned  to  Johnson  any  contributions  to 
the   Gentleman's  Magazine,  yet  there  aeems 
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thliiffin  1744  fbr  the  Gentleman's  Ma^a- 
sine  but  the  Prefacef.  His  lite  of  Barretier 
was  now  re-published  in  a  pamphlet  by  it- 
self. But  he  produced  one  work  this  year, 
fully  sufficient  to  maintain  the  high  repuCa^ 
tion  which  he  had  acquired.  Tliis  was 
"  Thk  Lifb  of  Richard  Savage*;*'  a 
man  of  whom  it  is  dif&cult  to  speak  impar- 
tiaRy,  without  wondering  that  he  was  for 
some  time  the  intimate  companion  of  John- 
son; for  his  character  i  was  marked  by  pro- 
fligacy, insolence,  and  ingratitude:  yet,  as 
he  undoubtedly  bad  a  warm  and  vigorous, 
though  unregulated  mind,  had  seen  life  in 
all  its  varieties,  had  been  much  in  the  com- 

Sany  of  the  statesmen  and  wits  of  his  time, 
e  could  communicate  to  Johnson  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  such  materials  as  his  philo- 
sophical curiosity  most  eagerl^r  desired;  and 
as  Savage's  mistbrtunes  and  misconduct  had 
reduced  nim  to  the  lowest  state  of  wretch- 
edness as  a  writer  for  bread,  his  visits  to  St. 
John's  Gate  naturally  brought  Johnson  and 
him  together  s. 

Uttie  doobt  that  from  liis  connexidn  with  that 
work  he  derived  for  some  yeats  the  chief  and  al- 
most the  only  means  of  sabflistence  for  himself 
and  his  wife:  perfaapi  he  mav  have  acted  as  gei>- 
eral  editor  with  an  oonval  allowanoe,  and  he  no 
doubt  employed  himself  on  more  literary  works 
than  have  been  acknowledged.  In  thiii  point  the 
public  loss  '»  perhaps  not  great  What  be  was 
aawilliDg  to  avow  we  need  not  be  very  solicitoos 
to  discover.  Indeed  his  peraonol  history  is  about 
this  period  a  blank,  hidden,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in 
the  obscurity  of  indigence;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  with  a  tender  commiseFation  of  the  **di8' 
tret 8**  of  such  a  man,  rendered  more  poignant 
by  being  shared  with  a  woman  whom  he  so  ten- 
derly loved. — Ed.] 

'  As  a  specimen  of  Savage^s  temper,  I  insert 
(he  following  letter  from  him  to  a  noble  lord 
[Tyrconnel],  to  whom  he  was  tinder  great  obliga- 
tions, but  who,  on  account  of  liis  bad  conduct, 
was  obliged  to  discard  him.  The  original  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  late  Francis  Cockayne  Cust, 
Esq.  one  of  his  majesty's  couoeel  learned  in  the 
law: 
**  Sight  Honourable  B&vte  and  Booby. 

**  I  find  yon  want  (as  IVIr. is  pleased  to 

hint)  to  swear  away  my  life,  that  is,  the  life  of 
your  creditor,  because  he  asks  you  for  a  debt. 
The  publick  shall  soon  be  acquainted  with  tbis, 
to  yadge  whether  you  ore  not  fitter  to  be  cui  Irish 
evidence,  than  to  be  on  Irish  peer. — I  defy  and 
despise  you. — I  am,  your  detemiined  advexaory, 
R-  S."--Boswi:i.i^ 

'  Sir  John  Hawkins  gives  the  world  to  auder- 
stand,  that  Johnson,  '*  being  an  admirer  of  genteel 
manneiw,  was  captivated  by  the  address  and  de- 
meanour of  Savage,  who,  as  to  his  exterior,  was 
to  a  renuurkable  degree  accomplished.'* — Haw- 
kuM*a  Life,  p.  52.  But  Sir  John'»  notions  of 
sentility  must  appear  somewhat  ludicrous,  from 
Eis  stating  the  following  circumstance  as  presump- 
tive evidence  that  Savage  was  a  good  swordsman: 
'*  That  he  understood  the  exercise  of  a  gentleman's 

TOL.    I  9 


It  is  melanciholy  to  refiect,  that  Johnson 
and  Savage  were  sometimes  in  such  extreme 
indigence  5*,  that  they  could  not  pay  for  a 
lodging;  so  that  they  have  wandered  to- 
gether whole  nights  in  the  streets  4.    Yet 


weapon,  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  made  of  it 
in  that  rash  encounter  which  is  related  in  his 
life."  The  dexterity  here  alluded  to  was,  that 
Savage,  in  a  nocturnal  fit  of  drunkenness,  stabbed 
a  man  at  a  coffee-house,  and  lulled  him:  for 
which  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  found 
guilty  of  murder.  ^ 

Johnson,  indeed,  describes  him  as  having  **  a 
grave  and  manly  deportment,  a  solemn  dignity 
of  mien;  but  which,  upon  a  nearer  acquamtance, 
softened  into  on  engaging  easiness  of  manners." 
How  highly  Johnson  admired  him  for  that  know- 
ledge which  he  himself  so  much  cultivated,  and 
what  kindness  he  entertained  for  him,  appears 
from  the  following  lines  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  April,  1738,  which  I  am  assured 
were  written  by  Johnson: 

**  Ad  RiCARDUM  Savage. 
*(  Humani  ttudium  peneria  eui  peetore  feruet 
O  eolat  kunumum  tefoveatqua  fentM.**— Boiwsix. 

[Boswell  should  have  stated  bis  authority  for 
attributing  this  poor,  obscure,  and  harsh  couplet 
to  Jolinson.  The  absurd  title  prefixed  to  it  in  the 
Magazine  (which  Boswell,  more  prudently  than 
caraidly,  sinks)  is  still  less  in  Johnson's  manner, 
and  reminds  us  of  Marat  and  Anaeharai$  Clootn. 

"  Ad  Bicardam  Savage, 
Humani  gcnerit  Amatorem  !  !  /* 

If  Jolmson  wrote  this  sad  stufiT,  it  was  probably 
before  he  knew  much  of  Savage.  They  were 
not,  OS  he  himself  said,  acquainted  till  after  Lo7^ 
don  was  written.  Now  London  was  written  in 
178S,  and  finished,  probably  in  March,  certainly 
in  April;  and  Johnson  was  in  negotiation  with 
Cave  and  Dodsley  for  the  sale  of  it  when  this 
epigram  was  published.  Perhaps,  at  this  .time, 
Johnson  supposed  Savage  to  stand  high  in  the 
opinion  of  Cave,  and  may  have  hoped  to  propi- 
tiate the  latter  by  praise  of  the  former,  as  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  he  did,  about  the  same  time, 
in  tlie  cases  of  Miss  Carter  and  Dt  Birch-  (See 
antet  p<  64.  note.) — En.] 

'  The  folk)wuig  striking  proof  of  Johnson's  ex- 
treme indigence^  when  he  published  the  Life  of 
Savage,  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Boswell, by  Mr. 
Richard  Stowe  of  Apiilcy,  in  Bedfordshire,  from 
the  information  of  Mr.  Walter  Hait0,  author  of 
the  Life  of  Gnsta^iis  Adolphua: 

"  Soon  afier  Savage's  Life  was  published,  Mr. 
Horte  dined  with  Edward  Cave,  and  occosion- 
ally  praised  it  Soon  after  meeting  him,  Cave  saui, 
*  you  made  a  man  very  happy  t'otlier  day.* — *  How 
could  that  be?'  says  Haite;  *  nobody  woa  there 
but  ourselves*'  Cave  answered,  by  reminding 
him  that  a  plate  of  victuals  was  sent  behind  a 
screen,  which  was  to  Johnson,  dreased  so  shab- 
bily, that  he  did  not  choose  to  appear;  but  on 
hearing  the  conversation,  he  was  highly  delighted 
with  the  encomiums  on  his  book." — ^ai.ons. 

^  As  Johnson  was  manned  before  he  settled  in 
London^  and  must  have  always  had  a  habitation 
for  his  wife,  some  readeis  have  wondered  bow  ha 
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in  these  almost  incredible  scenes  of  distress, 
we  may  suppose  that  Savage  mentioned 
many  of  the  anecdotes  with  which  Johnson 
afterwards  enriched  the  life  of  his  unhappy 
companion,  and  those  of  other  poets. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  one 
night  in  particular,  when  Savage  and  he 
walked  round  St  James's-square  tor  want  of 
a  lodging,  they  were  not  at  all  depressed  by 
their  situation;  but,  in  high  spirits  and 
brimful  of  patriotism,  traversed  the  square 
for  several  hours,  inveighed  against  the  min- 
ister, and  "  resolved  they  would  stand  by 
their  country." 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  by  associating 
with  Savage,  who  was  habituated  to  the 
dissipation  and  licentiousness  of  the  town, 
Johnson,  though  las  good  principles  remain- 
ed steady,  did  not  entirely  ijreserve  that  con- 
duct, for  which,  in  days'of  greater  simplici- 
ty, he  was  remarked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hec- 
tor; but  was  imperceptibly  led  into  some 
indulgences  which  occasioned  much  distress 
to  his  virtuous  mind  i. 

eiver  eoold  have  been  driveo  to  stroll  aboat  with 
Savage,  nil  fiigbt,  for  want  of  a  lodging.  But  it 
ehoiild  be  remembered,  that  Johoaon,  at  different 
•periods,  had  lodgings  in  the  viciuity  of  London; 
and  his  finances  certainly  would  not  admit  of  a 
doable  establishment  When,  therefore,  he  spent 
a  convivial  day  in  London,  and  found  it  too  late 
to  return  to  any  country  residence  he  may  occa- 
sionally have  had,  having  no  lodging  in  town, 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  die  manner 
described  above;  for  though,  at  thatperiod,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  two  men  to  sleep  togetlier, 
'Savage,  it  appears,  could  accommodate  him  with 
nothing  but  his  company  in  the  open  air. — The 
epigram  given  above,  whicii  doubtless  was  written 
by  Johnson,  shows,  that  their  acquaintance  com- 
menced before  April,  17S8.  Bee  p.  108,  n. — 
Maloive.  [Mr.  Malone  appears  to  have  for- 
gotten that  Siri.  Hawkins  relates,  that  about  this 
period  of  Johnson's  intimacy  with  Savage,  a  kind 
of  separation  took  place  between  him  and  his  wife, 
who  went  to  reside  with  some  relations  near  the 
Tower:  tWs  was,  probably,  part  of  the  period 
which  Johnson  calls  their  distress;  which,  if  Mr. 
Malone 's  anecdote  of  the  plate  of  victuals  sent  be- 
hind the  screen  he  correct,  must  have  extended  to, 
at  least,  1744,  and  may,  it  is  feared,  have  lasted 
a  few  years  later.  As  to  the  inference  Mr.  Ma- 
lone draws  from  the  epigram,  it  may  be  obeerved, 
that  it  by  no  means  proves  any  intimaeyt  and  it 
has  been  shown  in  the  last  note  that  if  any  ac- 
quaintance existed  at  the  time  the  epigram  was 
written,  it  must  have  been  very  reeent — Ed.] 

>  [Sir  John  Hawkhis  very  uncharitably  attri- 
butes to  the  influence  of  Savage  a  separation 
which  took  place  (as  he  alone  asserts),  between 
Johnson  and  his  wife  about  this  period,  ''  when 
«be  was  harboured,'*  as  he  expressess  it,  "  by  a 
friend  near  the  Tower.  * '  This  separation  ( if  Haw- 
kins be  even  so  far  correct)  may  be  explained  with- 
out any  reference  to  Savage.  The  whole  counse 
•f  Jolmsop^s  life  and  condaet  wanrants  us  in  sup- 


That  Johnson  was  anzioas  that  an  tm- 
thentick  and  favourable  account  of  his  ex- 
traordinary friend  should  first  get  posses- 
sion of  the  puhlick  attention,  is  evident 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  August  of  the  year 
preceding  its  publication. 

"  Mr.  Urba^n, — As  your  collections  show 
how  oflen  you  have  owed  the  ornaments 
of  your  poetical  pages  to  the  correspondence 
of  the  unfortunate  and  ingenious  Mr.  Sav- 
age, I  doubt  not  hut  you  have  so  much 
regjird  to  his  memory  as  to  encourage  any 
design  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  the 
preservation  of  it  from  insults  or  calumnies; 
and  therefore  with  some  degree  of  assur- 
ance, entreat  you  to  inform  the  puhlick, 
that  his  life  will  speedily  be  published  by  a 
person  who  was  favoured  with  his  confi- 
dence, and  received  from  himself  an  ac- 
count of  most  of  file  transaction3  which  he 
proposes  to  mention,  to  the  time  of  \da  re- 
tirement to  Swansea  in  Wales. 

"  From  that  period,  to  his  death  in  the 
prison  of  Bristol,  the  accountwill  be  con- 
tinued from  materials  still  lees  liable  to  ob- 
jection; his  own  letters,  and  those  of  his 
friends,  some  of  which  will  be  inserted  is 
the  work,  and  abstracts  of  others  siAjoined 
in  the  margin. 

"  It  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that 
others  may  have  the  same  design;  but  as  it 
is  not  credible  that  they  can  obtain  the  same 
materials,  it  must  be  expected  they  will  sup- 
ply from  invention  the  want  of  intelligence: 
and  that  under  the  title  of  *^The  Life  or 
Savage,'  they  will  publish  only  a  novel,  fill- 
ed with  romantick  adventures  and  imagi- 
nary amours.  You  may  therefore,  perhaps, 
gratify  the  lovers  of  truth  and  wit,  by  giving^ 
me  leave  to  inform  them  in  your  Magazine, 
that  my  account  will  be  published  in  8to. 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  in  Warwick-lane." 

[JVb  Signature.'] 


posing  that  this  temporary  separation  was  pro- 
duced by  pecuniary  distress,  and  not  by  an  inter- 
ruption  of  affection.  Johnson  would  be  natoralljr 
solicitous  that  his  wife  should  find  m  her  own 
family  a  temporary  refuge  from  the  want  with 
which  he  was  struggling.  There  never  has  ex- 
isted any  human  being,  all  the  details  of  whose  life> 
all  the  motives  of  whose  actions,  all  the  thoughts 
of  whose  mind,  have  been  so  unreservedly  bro^;ht 
before  the  puhlick;  even  his  prayers,  his  oHMt  se- 
cret meditations,  and  his  most  scrupulous  self  re- 
proaches, have  been  laid  before  the  world;  and 
there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  the  unparalleled 
mass  of  mformation  thus  exposed  to  as,  a  single 
trace  to  justify  the  accusation  whksh  Hawkins  so 
wantonly  and  so  odiously,  and  it  may  be  assniBed^ 
so  falsely  makes.  Johnson's  fate  in  this  paitic»- 
lar  is  a  little  hard;  he  is  at  once  ridiculed  for 
being  extravagantly  uxoricnis,  and  censored  for  a 
profligate  disregard  of  fak  wife. — ^En.] 
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in  February,  1744,  it  nccordin^y  came 
ibith  from  the  shop  of  Roberts,  between 
wIkmi  and  Johnson  I  have  not  traced. any 
oonnexion,  except  the  casual  one  o€  this 
pubdcation  K  In  Johnson's  "  Life  of  Sav- 
age," although  it  must  be  allowed  that  its 
moral  is  the  reverse  ol^—"  R€$pieere  extern- 
•imr  vitm  marumque  jubebo,^'  a  very  useful 
leaBoa  is  inculcated,  to  ^uard  men  of  warm 
pasaioBB  from  a  too  free  indulgence  of  them; 
and  the  various  incidents  are  related  in  so 
elear  and  animated  a- manner,  and  illuminat- 
ed througliout  with  so  mucli  philosophy, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  narra- 
tives io  the  English  language^.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  told  me,  that  upon  his  return 
firom  Italy  he  met  with  it  in  Devonshire, 
knowing  nothing  of  its  authour,  and  began 
to  read  it  while  he  was  standing  with  his 
arm  leaning  against  a  chimneypiece.  It 
aeiaed  Ws  attention  so  strongly,  that,  not 
heing  able  to  lay  down  the  book  till  he  had 
finished  it,  when  he  attempted  to  move,  he 
found  his  arm  totally  benumbed.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  this  work  was  composed 
m  a  wonderiVil  circumstance.  Johnson  has 
Anc  19.  '^^^  J^eafd  to  say,  "  I  wrote  forty- 
i^  ^  eight  of  the  pTintcd  octavo  pages 
of  the  Life  or  Savage  at  a  sitting; 
but  then  I  sat  up  all  night. '^ 

He  exhibits  the  genius  of  Savase  to  the 
best  advantage,  in  the  specimens  of  his  poe- 
try which^  he  has  selected,  some  of  wnich 
are  of  uncommon  merit.  We,  indeed,  oc- 
casionally find  such  vigour  and  such  point, 
as  mi^htmake  us  suppose  that  the  generous 
aid  ot  Johnson  had  oeen  imparted  to  his 
friend.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton  made  this 
remark  to  me;  and,  in  support  of  it,  quoted 
from  the  poem  entitled  **  The  Bastard,"  a 
line  in  which  the  fancied  superiority  of  one 
**  stamped  in  Nature's  mint  with  ecstasy" 
is  contrasted  with  a  regular  lawful  descend- 
ant of  some  great  and  ancient  family: 

^  [Tbera  aeeoM  reasoD  to  Suppose  that  Cave 
atioedmes  pemiitted  the  name  of  another  printsr 
to  appear  oa  the  title  pages  of  books  of  which  he 


was  in  &ct  the  pablisher;  see  ante,  p.  63.  In 
thk  case  thefiust  is  certain;  as  it  appears  from  the 
fetter  to  Cave,  August,  1738  (ante,  p.  62),  that 
JohnsoD  sold  tho  work  to  him  even  before  it  was 
wntten. — ^Ed.] 

*  [It  gives,  like  Raphael's  Lazarus  or  Mnrillo's 
Beggar,  pleasure  as  a  work  of  art,  while  the  orig- 
inai  conld  only  excite  disgust  Johnson  has 
spread  over  Savage^s  character  the  varnish,  or 
rather  the  veil,  of  stately  diction  and  extenuatory 
phrases,  hot  cannot  prevent  the  observant  reader 
from  seeing  that  the  subject  of  this  biogr^ical 
eMiy  was,  as  Mr.  Boswell  calls  him,  "  an  un- 
gmefttl  and  insolent  profligate;*'  and  so  little 
da  lus  works  show,  of  that  poetical  talent  for 
whkh  be  has  heen  celebrated,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Johnson's  embalming  partiality,  his 
woiks  wonkl  probably  he  now  as  unheard  of  as 
they  are  mireacf.— Ej>.] 


*<  No  tenth  traasafiitter  of  a  ibolnh  ftce.* 


But  the  fact  is,  that  this  poem  was  puhlish- 
ed  some  years  before  Johnson  and  Savage 
were  acquainted. 

It  no  where  appears  when  they  became 
acquainted  3,  and  m  the  whole  of  Johnson's 
life  of*  his  profligate  friend  there  is  no  kind 
of  date. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  biographical 
disquisition  tliere  appears  a  very  strong 
symptom  of  Johnson's  prejudice  against 
players  4;  a  prejudice  which  may  be  attri- 
pu ted  to  the  following  causes:  first,  the 
imDerfection  of  his  organs,  which  were  so 
derective  that  he  was  not  susceptible  of  the 
fine  impressions  which  theatrical  excellence 
produces  upon  the.  generality  of  mankind; 
secondly,  tlie  cold  rejections  of  his  tragedy; 
and,  lastly,  the  brilliant  success  of  Garrick,  . 
who  had  been  his  pupil,  who  had  come  to 
London  al  the  same  time  with  him,  not  in 
a  much  more  prosperous  state  than  him- 
self, and  whose  talents  he  undoubtedly 
rated  low,  compared  with  his  own.  His 
being  outstripped,  by  his  pupil  in  the  race 
of  immediate  fame,  as  well  as  of  fortune,, 
probably  made  him  feel  some  indignation, 
as  thinking  whatever  might  be  Garrick's 
merits  in  his  art,  the  reward  was  too  great 
when  compared  with  what  the  most  suc- 
cessful efiorts  of  literary  labour  could  at- 
tain. At  all  periods  of  his  liie  Johnson 
used  to  talk  contemptuously  of  players;, 
but  in  this  work  he  speaks  of  them  with  pe- 
culiar acrimony;  for  which,  perhaps,  there 
was  formerly  too  much  reason  from  the  li- 
centious and  dissolute  manners  of  those  en- 
gaged in  that  profession.  It  is  but  justice 
to  add,  that  in  our  own  time  such  a  change 
has  taken  place,  that  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  such  an  unfavourable  distinction. 

His  schoolfellow  and  friend,  Dr.  Taylor, 
told  me  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  Johnson's 
iriumphii^  over  his  pupil,  David  Garrick. 
When  that  great  actor  had  played  some 


3  [This  acquaintance  pN>babIy  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1798;  certainly  not  earlier,  if  it  be 
Une,  that  they  firet  met  at  St.  John's  Gate,  as 
Johnson  was  not  known  to  Cave  tUl  Februaiy  or 
March,  1738.-~Eo.] 

*  [It  is  another  of  those  remarkable  ineonai»- 
teneies  in  Johnson's  eliarecter,  before  alluded  to 
(p.  49),  that  as  the  fint  publication  of  this  de- 
termined admirer  of  the  metropolis  was  a  satire" 
on  London,  so  the  first  prodnotien  of  this  despiser 
of  the  stage  should  be  a  play!  Mr.  Boswell  is 
obliged  to  admit  what  was  too  obvious  to  be  con- 
ceaSd-^bnt  he  does  so  with  reluctance  and  great 
tenderness  of  expression — that  I>r.  Johnson  envied 
Garrick,  and  we  shall  see  that  he  even  envied 
Sheridan,  and  to  thb  mnrce  must,  we  fear,  be  at- 
tributed his  **  indignation'*  against  playere.  This 
is  no  doubt  a  blot  on  Jolmson's  ehmoter,  ami 
we  have  seen,  and  shall  see,  too  many  instances 
of  this  infirmity.— £d.] 
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little  lime  at  Goodman's-fieldfi,  Johnson 
and  Taylor  went  to  see  him  perform,  and 
afterwards  passed  the  evening  at  a  tavern 
with  him  and  old  Giffard.  Jolinson,  who 
was  ever  depreciating  stage-players,  aller 
censuring  some  mistakes  in  emphasis,  which 
Garrick  had  committed  in  the  course  of 
that  night's  acting,  said,  "The  players, 
sir,  have  got  a  kind  of  rant,  with  which 
they  run  on,  without  any  regard  either  to 
accent  or  emphasis."  Both  Garrick  and 
Giffard  were  offended  at  this  sarcasm,  and 
endeavoured  to  refute  it;  upon  which  John- 
son rejoined,  "Well  now,  I'll  give  you 
something  to  speak,  with  which  you  are 
little  acquainted,  and  then  we  shall  see  how 
just  my  observation  is.  That  shall  be  the 
criterion.  Let  me  hear  you  repeat  the 
ninth  commandment :  *  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbour.*" 
Both  tried  at  it,  said  Dr.  'faylor,  and  both 
mistook  the  emphasis,  which  should  be  up- 
on not  and  faUe  tritness  K  Johnson  put 
them  right,  and  enjoyed  his  victory  with 
great  glee. 

His  "  Life  of  Savage"  was  no  sooner 
published,  than  the  following  libera!  praise 
was  given  to  it,  in  "  The  Champion,"  a 
periodical  paper: 

"This  pamphlet  is,  without  flattery  to 
its  authour,  as  just  and  well  written  a  piece 
of  its  kind  as  I  ever  saw;  so  that  at  the  same 
time  that  it  highly  deserves,  it  certainly 
stands  very  little  in  need  of  this  recommen- 
dation. As  to  the  history  of  the  unfortu- 
nate person,  whose  memoirs  compose  this 
work,  it  is  certainly  penned  wi^h  equal  accu- 
racy and  spirit,  of  which  I  am  so  much  the 
better  judge,  as  I  know  many  of  the  facts 
mentioned  to  be  strictly  true,  and  very  fair- 
ly related.     Besides,  it  is  not  only  the  story 


^  I  smpect  Dr.  Taylor  was  inaccurate  in  this 
statement.  The  etnphafliii  shoald  be  equally 
npon  ihalt  and  not,  as  both  concor  to  form  the 
neii^^e  injvnction;  and  faUe  witne$St  like  the 
other  acts  {Nrohabited  in  the  decalogue,  ahoukl  not 
he  marked  by  uny  peculiar  emphasis,  but  only  be 
difltiactiy  enuoriated. — Bon  well. 

A  modeBiteMuphasu  vhould  be  placed  on  false. 
— Kbaansy.  (Dr.  Kearney  is  clearly  right; 
whatever  emphasis  there  is  ahoold  be  on  fcUae, 
The  error  4>f  Johosoa's  suggestion  of  making  two 
or  three  emphatic  words  will  be  the  more  clearly 
shown  kty  observing  chateevecal  of  the  command- 
menU  oonaist,  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  (as 
iwell  as  in  the  /wiginai  Hebrew),  of  only  two 
words,  as  Ou  ait^utt  jATon/ttraberiai  and  Bos- 
well'ji  opinion,  ihat  false  witness  should  not  be 
emphatical,  is  contnuUetcd  by  the^act,  that  iu  the 
Greek  vetnoa  false  witness  is  doubly  forbidden, 
Ox/  •i§uS(fJitmpii9-%t(  jumprv^tsu  -^mtiiu  Yet  Dr. 
WooU,  in  his  £ife  of  J.  Worton  (p.  101)  seems 
to  have  m  little  considered  the  matter  os  to  ap- 
prove of,  .what  be  calls,  Johnson's  ^'rejtroof 
of  GarricX''^^*'] 


of  Mr.  Savage,  but  innuznerable  incideniU 
relating  to  other  persons,  and  other  tS" 
fairs,  which  render  tliis  a  very  amusing-, 
and,  withal,  a  very  instructive  and  voluaUo 
performance.  The  authour's  observations 
are  short,  significant,  and  just,  as  his  narra- 
tive is  remarkably  smooth  and  well  dispos- 
ed; his  reflections  open  to  all  tlie  reoesaes 
of  the  human  heart;  and,  in  a  word,  a  more 
just  or  pleasant,  a  more  engaging  or  a  more 
unproving  treatise,  on  all  the  excelleneea 
and  defects  oi'  human  nature,  is  scarce  to 
be  found  in  our  own,  or,  perhaps,  any 
other  language^." 

Johnson's  partiality  for  Savage  made 
him  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  storv,  how- 
ever extraordinary  and  improbable.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  to  question  his  being 
the  son  of  the  Countess  oi  Macclesfield,  of 
whose  unrelenting  barbarity  he  so  loudlv 
complained,  and  the  particulars  of  which 
are  related  in  so  strong  and  affectin?  a 
manner  in  Johnson's  Lite  of  him.  John- 
son was  certainly  well  warranted  in  pub- 
lishing his  narrative,  however  offensive  it 
might  be  to  the  lady  and  her  relations,  be- 
cause her  alleged  unnatural  and  cruel  con- 
duct to  her  son,  and  shameful  avowal  of 
guilt,  were  stated  in  a  Life  of  Savage  now 
lying  before  me,  which  came  out  so  early 
as  1737,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
coni  ute  it,  or  to  punish  the  autliour  or  prin- 
ter as  a  libeller:  but  for  the  honour  ol  hu- 
man nature,  we  should  be  glad  to  find  the 
shocking  tale  not  true;  and  from  a  re- 
spectable gentleman  3,  connected  with  the 
lady's  family,  I  have  received  such  infor- 
mation and  remarks,  as,  joined  to  my  own 
inquiries,  will,  I  think,  render  it  at  least 
somewhat  doubtful,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  it  must  have  orifiriualed  from 
the  person  himself  who  went  by  the  name 
ol' Richard  Savage. 

If  the  maxim, /a/«um  in  itno,falsum  tn 
omnibus,  were  to  be  received  without  qual- 
ification, the  credit  of  Savage's  narrative,  as 
conveyed  to  us,  would  be  annihilated;  for 
it  contains  some  assertions  which,  beyond 
a  question,  are  not  true. 

1.  In  order  to  induce  a  belief  that  the 
Earl  Rivers,  on  account  of  a  criminal  con- 
nexion with  whom  Lady  Macclesfield  is 
said  to  have  been  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band, by  Act  of  Parliament  (1697),  had  a 
peculiar  anxiety  about  the  child  which  she 


'  This  chaFocter  of  the  Life  of  Savage  wo  not 
written  by  Fielding,  as  hos  been  supposed,  but 
moi»t  probably  by  Ralph,  who,  as  appeals  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Partners  of  *'  The  Champion,"  in 
the  possetoion  of  Mr.  Reed  of  Staple  Inn,  bod- 
ceeded  Fielding  in  his  share  of  the  paper,  before 
the  dote  of  that  euJogiom. — Bobwex.1.. 

'  The  lato  Francis  Cockayne  Cust,  esq.  one  of 
his  majesty's  council — ^Boswsi^l. 
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bore  to  him,  it  Is  alleged',  that  hia  lordship 
gave  hiiD  his  own  name,  and  had  it  duly 
recorded  in  the  register  ot  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn.  I  have  carefblly  inspected  that 
register,  but  no  such  entry  is  to  be  founds 


1  Mr.  Cii9t*8  reasoning,  with  respect  to  the  fili- 
ation of  Richard  Savage,  always  appeared  to  meez- 
tfBffiely  unsatisfaftory;  and  is  entirely  overtamed 
by  the  following  decisive  obaervations,  for  which 
the  reader  is  indebted  to  the  unwearied  researches 
of  Mr.  Bindley .~*'rbe  story  on  which  Mr.  Cnst  so 
mneb  relies,  that  Savage  was  a  sappodtitioufl  child, 
not  the  son  of  Loid  Rivera  and  Lady  Maccles- 
field, bwt  the  ofipringof  a  thoemaker,  introduced 
in  consequence  of  her  teal  son's  death,  was,  with- 
out doubt,  grounded  «n  the  circumstance  of  LAdy 
Maeeleifield  having,  ta  1696,  previously  to  the 
birth  of  Savage,  had  a  daughter  by  the  Earl  Riv- 
en, who  died  in  her  infancy:  a  fiict  which,  as  the 
sune  gentleman  observes  to  me,  was  proved  in 
the  oovrse  of.  the  proceedings  on  Lord  Maccle»- 
6eld'B  Bitt  of  Divorce.    Most  fictions  of  this  kind 
have  some  admixture  of  tnith  in  them. — Malone. 
From    <<the  Earl    of   Macclesfield's    Case," 
which,  in  1697-8,  was  presented  to  the  Lords,  in 
Older  to  procure  an  act  of  divoree,  it  appears  that 
Anne,  Countess  oi  Macclesfield,  under  the  name 
of  Madam  Smith,  was  delivered  of  a  male  child 
in   Fox-eo«it,  near    Brook-street,   Holbom,   by 
Mn.  Wright,  a  midwife,  on  Saturday,  the  16th 
of  January,  1696-7,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  mom^ 
iag,  who  W8S  baptized  on  the  Monday  following. 
Old  registered  by  the  aame  of  Richard,  the  son 
of  Jolia  Smkh,  by  Mr.  fiorbridge,  asnstant  to  Dr. 
Maarnngham's  enrate  for  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom: 
that  the  child  was  chiistened  on  Monday,  the  18th 
of  Januaiy^i  in  Fox-coort;  and,  from  the  privacy, 
was  sappeaed  by  Mr.  Burbridge  to  be  **  a  by- 
bbw,  or  bastard.'?     It  also  appean  that,  daring 
her  delivery,   the  lady  wore  a  mask;  and  that 
Mary  Fegler,  on  the  next  day  aAer  the  baptism 
(Tbesday),  took  a  male  child,  whose   mother 
was  called  Madam  Smith,  from  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Pheasant,  in  Fox-«ourt  [running  from  Bruok'^treet 
iato  Gray's-ian-iane],  vdio  went  by  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Lee. 

Conformable  to  this  statement  is  the  entry  in 
tbe  register  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbora,  which  is 
as  follows,  and  which  unquestionably  records  the 
baptism  of  Richard  Savage,  to  whom  Lord  Rivers 
gave  his  own  Christian  name,  prefixed  to  the  as- 
somed  surname  of  bis  mother:  Jan.  1696-7^ 
"  Rich Aso,  son  of  John  Smith  and  Mary,  in 
Fox-eonrt,  in  Giay's-in-lane,  baptized  the  18th." 
— BuTDLKY.  [Mr.  Cast  and  Mr.  Boswell's  share 
of  the  aiiguinent  and  assartions  in  the  text  not  be- 
ing distinguished,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which 
of  them  hazarded  the  assertion  relative  to  the 
parish  register  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  certainly 
does  contain  what  the  text  asserts  is  not  to  be 
foand  in  it  If  the  maxim,  therefore,  fct/sum  in 
WW,  falswn  in  omnibtUt  were  to  be  applied  to 
them,  all  their  obeervatioas  must  be  rejected 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bindley's  researches 
seem  only  to  prove  what  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  Lady  Macclesfield  had  a  chUd,  by 
liOid  Rmai,  baptned  by  the  name  of  Eiobard; 


%  It  is  stated,  that  "  Lady  Macclesfield 
having  lived  for  some  time  upon  very 
uneasy  terms  with  her  husband,  thought  a 
public  confession  of  adultery  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  expeditious  method  of  obtaining 
her  liberty;"  and  Johnson,  assuming  this  to 
be  true,  stiff roatises  her  with  indignation,  as 
"  the  wretch  who  had,  without  scruple,  pro- 
claimed herself  an  adulteress 9. '>  But  I 
have  perused  the  Journals  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament  at  the  period  of  her  divorce, 
and  there  find  it  authentically  ascertained, 
that  so  far  from  voluntarily  submrttkig  to 
the  ignominious  charge  of  adultery,  she 
made  a  strenuous  delence  by  her  counsel; 
the  bill  having  been  first  moved  the  fStbof 
January,  16^-8,  in  the  House  of  Lords,, 
and  proceeded  on  (with  various  apphcation» 
for  tune  to  bring  up  witnesses  at  a  distance,. 
&c.)  at  intervals,  till  the  Sd  of  March^  whea 
it  -passed.  It  was  brough  t  to  the  Commons, 
by  a  message  from  the  Lords,  the  5ih  of 
March,  proceeded  on  the  7th,  10th,  11th,. 
14th,  and  15th,  on  which  day,  afUr  afulL 
examination  of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and 
hearing  of  counsel,  it  was  reported  without 
amendments,  passed,  and  carried  to  the 
Lords.  That  Lady  Macclesfield  was  con* 
victed  of  the  crime  of  which  she  was  accus- 
ed, cannot  he  denied;  but  the  question  now 
is,  whether  the  person  calling  himself  Rich- 
ard Savage  was  her  son. 

It  has  been  said^,  that  when  Earl  Rivers.' 
was  dying,  and  anxious  to  provide  for  all 
his  natural  children,  he  was  informed  by 
Lady  Macclesfield  that  her  son  by  him  was 
dead.  Whether,  then,  shall  we  believe  that 
this  was  a  malignant  lie,  invented  by  a  mo- 
ther to  prevent  her  own  child  from  receiv- 
ing the  bounty  of  hia  father,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly the  consequence,  if  the  person 
whose  life  Johnson  wrote  was  her  son;  or 
shall  we  not  rather  believe  that  ^le  person 
who  then  assumed  the  name  of  Richard  Sav- 
age was  an  impostor,  being  in  reality  the 
son  of  the  shoemaker  under  whose  wife's 
care 4  Lady  Macclesfield's  chihi  was  placed; 


but  it  does  not  disprove  the  assertion,  that  this 
child  died  in  its  infancy,  and  that  Savage,  when 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  assumed  its. 
name.  Savage,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Carter,  ad- 
mits that  he  did  pass  nnder  another  name  till  he: 
was  seventeen  yean  of  age,  but  not  the  name  of 
any  person  he  lived  vnth^Life  of  Mrs.  Carter, 
voL  i.  p.  69.— Ed.] 

'  No  divorce  can  be  obtained  in  the  couitB  on- 
confession  of  the  party.  There  must  be  pn>o&.~> 
Kbab-nxt. 
^  By  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  Savage.'^  Ai,OTfx, 
^  This,  as  an  accurate  friend  remarks  to  me,, 
is  not  correctly  stated.  The  shoemaker  nnder 
whose  care  Savage  was  placed,  with  a  view  to  his. 
becoming  his  apprentice,  was  not  tbe  husband  of 
his  nurse. — See  Johnson's  Life  of  Saoage.^^, 
Boswxxj.. 
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tfiataher  the  death  of  the  rieal  Richard  Sav- 
hgef  he  attempted  to  personate  him;  and 
that  the  fraud  being  known  to  Lady  Mac- 
desfieid,  he  was  therefore  repulsed  hy  her 
with  just  resentment. 

There  is  a  strong  circumstance  in  support 
of  the  last  supposition;  though  it  has  heen 
mentioned  as  an  agffravation  of  Lady  Mac- 
olesfieid's  unnatural  conduct,  and  that  is, 
her  having  prevented  him  from  obtaining 
the  benefit  of  a  legacy  left  to  him  by  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  his  godmother.  For  if  there  was 
such  a  legacy  left,  his  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain payment  of  it  must  be  imputed  to  his 
consciousnesB  that  he  was  not  the  real  per- 
son. The  just  inference  should  be,  that  by 
the  death  of  Lady  Macclesfield's  child  be- 
fore its  godmother,  the  legacy  became  laps- 
ed, and  therefore  that  «lohnson'8  Richard 
Savage  was  an  impostor. 

If  he  had  a  title  to  the  legacy,  he  could 
not  have  found  any  difficulty  in  recovering 
it;  for  had  the  executors  resisted  his  claim, 
the  whole  costs,  as  weU  as  the  legacy,  must 
have  been  paid  by  them,  if  he  had  been  the 
child  to  whom  it  was  given  K 

The  talents  of  Savage,  and  the  mingled 
fire,  rudeness,  pride,  meanness,  and  ferocity 
of  his  character  3,  concur  in  making  it  credi- 
ble that  he  was  fit  to  plan  and  carry  on  an 
ambitious  and  darinc;  scheme  of  imposture, 
similar  instances  of  which  have  not  been 
wanting  in  higher  spheres,  in  the  history  of 
different  countries,  and  have  had  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  success. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  companion 
of  Johnson  (who,  through  whatever  medi- 
um he  was  conveyed  into  this  world,  be  it 
•ever  so  doubtful,  '<  to  whom  related,  or  by 
whom  begot,"  was,  unquestionably,  a  man 
of  no  conunon  endowments),  we  must  allow 
the  weight  of  general  repute  as  to  his  Sta- 
tus or  parentage,  though  illicit;  and  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  an  impostor,  it  seems  strange 
that  Lord  Tyrconnel,  the  nephew  of  Lady 
Macclesfield,  should  patronise  him,  and 
even  admit  him  as  a  guest  in  his  family  3. 

*  [This  resaoning  is  dec»ve;  if  Savage  were 
what  he  represented  himeelf  to  be,  nothing  could 
have  prevented  his  recovering  his  legacy. — Ed.] 

*  Johnson  *s  companion  appears  to  liave  per- 
«aaded  that  lofty-minded  man,  that  he  resembled 
him  in  having  a  noble  pride;  for  Johnson,  after 
painting  in  strong  coloma  the  quairel  between 
Lord  IVrconnel  and  Savage,  asserts  that  "the 
apirit  of  Mr.  Savage,  inde^,  never  suffered  him 
to  solicit  a  reoonciiiatton:  he  retanied  reproach 
for  reproach,  and  insolt  for  insalf  But  the  re- 
spectable gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  has 
in  his  posaeaion  a  letter  from  Savage,  after  Lord 
Tyroonnet  had  discarded  him,  addressed  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Gilbert,  his  Lordship's  chaplain,  in 
which  he  requests  him,  in  the  hniiiblest  manner, 
to  r^funesent  his  caae  to  the  vieoount — ^Boswkll. 

*  Trusting  to  Savage's  iafbraiationy  Johnson 


Lastly,  it  must  ever  appear  ver^  snameioiifl' 
that  three  diflferent  accounts  of  the  Life  of 
Richard  Savage^  one  published  in  "  The- 
Plain  Dealer,"  in  1734,  ajuHher  in  1797, 
and  another  by  the  powerAil  pen  of  John* 
son,  in  1744,  and  ali  of  them  while  Lady 
Macclesfield  4  was  alive,  should,  notwit]h> 
standing  the  severe  attacks  upon  her,  have 
been  siufered  to  pass  without  any  publick 
and  effectual  contradiction^. 


represents  this  unhappy  man's  being  received  and 
pensioned  by  his  tordship,  as  posterior  to  Sava^'a 
conviction  and  pardon.  But  I  am  assured  thst 
Savage  bad  received  the  voluntary  bounty  of  Lord 
Tjrrconnel,  and  had  been  djanusaed  by  him  long 
bdore  the  nmrder  vras.oommitted,  and  that  his 
lordship  was  very  instramental  in  procuring  Sav^ 
age's  pardon,  by  his  intercession  with  the  ({ueeDy 
tSraugl)  Lady  Hertford.  If,  therefore,  he  had  beea 
desirous  of  prsventmg  the  publication  by  Savage» 
he  would  have  left  him  to  his  fate.  Indeed,  I 
must  observe,  that  although  Johnson  mentioaB 
that  Lord  Tyrconnel's  patronage  of  Savage  was 
**  upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  hb  design  of  ck- 
posing  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,"  the  great  bi- 
ograpber  has  forgotten  that  he  himself  Imls  men- 
tioned that  Savage's  atory  had  been  told,  aevenl 
vean  before,  in  **  The  Plain  Dealer;"  from  which 
he  quotes  thia  slioog  saying  of  the  generous  Sir 
Richard  Stoele,  that  the  '<  inhumanity  of  his  mo- 
ther had  given  him  a  right  to  find  eveiy  good 
man  his  father."  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  Lady  Macclesfield  and  her 
rekitions  might  still  wish  that  her  story  should  not 
be  brought  into  more  conspKuoua  notieo  by  the 
satirical  pen  of  Savage. — Bo«wei.i« 

«  Miss  Mason,  after  having  forfeited  the  tide  of 
Lady  Macclesfield  by  divorce,  was  mairied  to 
Cok>nel  Brett,  and,  it  is  sakl,  was  well  known  ii 
all  the  polite  circles.  CoUey  Gibber,  I  am.  in- 
formed, had  BO  high  an  opinion  of  her  taste  and 
judgment  as  to  geated  life  and  manners,  that  he 
submitted  every  scene  of  hia  **  CareleiB  Haaband** 
to  Mrs.  Brett's  revisal  and  correctron.  Cohuel 
Brett  was  reported  to  be  free  in  his  gallantry  with 
his  lady's  maid.  Mrs.  Brett  came  into  a  room 
one  day  in  her  own  honae,  and  found  the  colonel 
and  the  maid  both  fast  asleep  in  two  chain.  She 
tied  a  white  handkerchief  rouiid  her  husband's  noek 
which  was  a  sufticient  proof  that  she  had  discov- 
ered his  intrigue;  but  she  never  at  any  time  took 
notice  of  it  to  him.  This  incident,  as  I  am  toM, 
gave  occasion  to  the  well-wrought  seene  of  Sir 
Cliarles  and  Lady  Easy  and  £dgug.-*6o8WBi.Xi. 
[Can  Mr.  Boswell  have  been  well  infopnod  that 
Lady  Macclesfield,  qfter  her  diooree  and  io» 
marriage,  was  received  m  tUl  the  poHU  cireieit 
—Ed.] 

*  [It  should,  however,  be  recollected,  befiwa 
we  draw  any  oonclusrans  from  Lady  Maocleo- 
field'a  forbeanuDoe  to  proaecute  a  libeller,  that 
however  innocent  she  might  be  as  to  Savage,  ahe 
was  undeniably  and  ineicusably  guilty  m  otbcf 
respects,  and  would  have  been  naturally  rehtctant 
to  drag  her  frailties  again  before  the  publick.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  accident  of  Johnson  havings 
near  Mrsnty  yeaa  after,  happened  to  wiils  Saii^ 
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I  h«fe  thus  endeavouied  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  upon  the  case  as  fably  as  I  can; 
and  the  result  seems  to  be,  that  the  world 
must  vibrate  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  was  the  truth. 

This  digression,  I  trust,  will  not  be  cen- 
sured, as  it  relates  to  a  matter  exoeedin^lv 
curious,  and  very  intimately  connected  witn 
Johnson,  both  as  a  man  and  an  authour. 

He  this  year  wrote  the  "  Preface  to  the 
Harleian  Miscellany*."  The  selection  of 
the  pamphlets  of  which  it  was  composed 
was  made  by  Mr.  Oldys,  a  man  of  eager 
curiosity,  and  indefatigable  diliprence,  who 
first  exerted  that  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the 
literature  of  the  old  English  writers,  by 
which  the  works  of  our  great  dramstick  poet 
have  of  late  been  so  signally  illustrated. 

In  1745  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  Trag- 
edy of  Macbeth,  with  Remarks  on  Sir  T. 
H.'s  (Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's)  edition  of 
Shakspeare*."  To  which  he  affixed,  pro- 
posals for  a  new  edition  of  that  poet. 

As  we  do  not  trace  any  thing  else  ^  pub- 
lished by  him  during  the  course  of  this  year, 
we  may  conjecture  that  he  was  occupied 
entirely  with  that  work.  But  the  little  en- 
couragement whkh  was  given  h^  the  pub- 
lick  to  his  anonymous  proposals  lor  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  task  which  Warburton  was 
known  to  have  undertaken,  probably  damp- 
Mi  liis  ardour.  His  pamphlet,  however,  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  approbation  even  of  the  su- 
perciUons  Warburton  himself,  who,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Shakspeare,  published  two 
yeara  afterwards,  thus  mentioned  it:  ''As 
to  all  those  things  which  have  been  publish- 
ed under  the  titles  of  Essays,  Remarks,  06- 
senations,  4*c.  on  Shakspeare,  if  you  ex- 
cept some  Critical  Notes  on  Macbeth,  given 
as  a  specimen  of  a  projected  edition,  and 
written,  as  appears,  by  a  man  of  parts  and 
genius,  the  rest  are  absolutely  below  a  seri- 
ous notice.'* 

Of  this  flattering  distinction  shown  to 
him  by  Warburton,  a  veiy  grateful  remem- 
brance was  ever  entertain^  by  Johnson, 
who  said,  '*•  He  praised  me  at  a  time  when 
praise  was  of  value  to  me." 

In  1746  it  is  probable  that  he  was  still 
employed  upon  his  Shakspeare,  which  per- 
haps he  laid  aside  for  a  time,  upon  account 
of  the  hiflfh  expectations  which  were  form- 
ed of  Warburton's  edition  of  that  great 
poet.  It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  liis  lite- 
rary career  appears  to  have  been  almost  to- 


vige'ilifii,  theoriginai  libel  would  never  have 
W«a  heaid  oC— Ed.] 

*  [Upon  the  prodiiee  of  these  few  and  small 
Msris  he,  of  GovM,  omld  net  have  existed :  but 
hm  be  was  otherwise  employed,  as  Boswell  fait- 
•i  to  discover,  we  cannot  now  hope  to  aseeitain : 
•ee  mti,  p.  64,  nofe.— Ed.] 


tally  6uq»ended  in  the  years  1745  and  1746, 
those  years  which  were  marked  by  a  civil 
war  in  Great  Britain,  when  a  rash  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  the  house  of  Stuurt  to 
the  throne.  That  he  had  a  tenderness  for 
that  unfortunate  house  is  well  known;  and 
some  may  fan<»flilly  imagine,  that  a  sympa- 
thetick  anxiety  impeded  the  exertion  of  his 
intellectual  powers;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  he  was,  during  this  time,  sketch- 
ing the  outlines  of  his  great  j^ilological 
work. 

None  of  his  letters  during  those  years 
are  extant,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  might  afford 
some  entertainment  to  see  how  he  then  ex* 
pressed  himself  to  his  private  friends  con- 
cerning state  afiairs.  Dr.  Adams  informs 
me,  that  "  at  this  time  a  favourite  object 
which  he  had  in  contemplation  was,  '  the 
Life  of  Alfred;'  in  which,  from  the  warmth 
with  which  he  spoke  about  it,  he  wouki,  I 
believe,  had  he  been  master  of  his  own  will, 
have  engaged  himself,  rather  than  on  any 
other  subject." 

In  1747  it  is  supposed  that  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  May  (p.  2W)  was  en- 
riched by  him  with  five  snort  poetical  pieces, 
distinguished  by  three  asterisks  2.  Tne  first 
is  a  translation,  or  rather  a  paraphrase,  of 
a  Latin  epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer. 
Whether  the  Latin  was  his,  or  not,  I  have 
never  heard,  though  I  should  think  it  prob- 
ably was,  if  it  be  certain  that  he  wrote  the  _ 
English;  as  to  which  my  only  cause  of  doubt 
is,  that  his  slighting  character  of  Hanmer 
as  an  editor,  in  his  '*  Observations  on  Ma&* 
beth,"  is  very  different  from  that  in  tlie 
Epitaph.  It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  the 
same  contrariety  between  the  character  in 
the  Observations,  and  that  in  his  own  Pre- 
face to  Shakspeare;  but  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  between  the  one  publication  and  the 
other,  whereas  the  Observations  and  the 
Epitaph  came  close  together.    The  others 

are,  "To  Miss ,  on  her  giving  the 

Authour  a  gold  and  silk  net-work  Purse  of 
her  own  weaving;"  "  Stella  in  Mourning;** 
«  The  Wmter's  Walk;"  "An  Ode;"  and, 
"  To  Lyce,  an  elderly  Lady.'*  I  am  not 
positive  that  all  these  were  his  productions; 
but  as  "  The  Winter's  Walk"  has  never 
been  controverted  to  be  his,  and  all  of  them 
have  the  same  mark,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 


'  In  the  Umversai  VUiter,  to  which  Johnson 
contributed,  the  mark  which  is  sifixed  to  some 
pieces,  nnqoestionably  his,  is  also  fouid  sabjoined 
to  odieiB,  of  which  he  certainly  was  not  the  an- 
thoor.  The  mark,  iheFefore,  will  not  ascertain  the 
poems  in  quesdon  to  have  been  written  by  him. 
Some  of  them  weie  probably  the  prodnctions  of 
Hawkesworth,  who,  it  is  beliered,  was  afflictsd 
widi  the  gout  The  venes  on  a  poise  were  in- 
serted afterwanb  in  Mrs.  Willianis's  RQseelhuues, 
and  are  anqaestk>nably  Johnson's.^— Mai*oks. 
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dude  that  they  are  all  written  by  the  same 
hand  K  Yet  to  the  Ode,  in  which  we  find 
a  passage  very  characteristick  ol'  him,  being 
a  learned  description  of  the  gout, 

"  Unhappy,  whom  to  beds  of  pain 
Arthritiek  tyranny  consigns," 

there  is  the  following  note,  "  The  authour 
being  ill  of  the  gout:"  but  Johnson  was 
not  attacked  with  that  distemper  till  a  very 
late  period  of  his  liie.  May  not  this,  how- 
ever, be  a  poetical  fiction?  Why  may  not 
a  poet  suppose  himself  to  have  the  gout,  as 
well  as  suppose  himself  to  be  in  love,  of 
which  we  nave  innumerable  instances,  and 
which  has  been  admirably  ridiculed  by  John- 
son in  his  "  Life  of  Cowley  ? "  I  have  also 
aome  difficulty  to  beheve  that  he  could  pro- 
duce such  a  group  of  conceits  as  appear  in 
the  verses  to  Lyce,  in  which  he  claims  for 
this  ancient  personage  as  good  a  right  to  be 
assimilated  to  heaven,  as  nymphs  whom 
other  poets  have  flattered;  he  therefore 
ironically  ascribes  to  her  the  attributes  of 
the  8ky,  m  such  stanzas  as  this: 

"  Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkness  dies. 
She's  stan-^d  with  pimples  o'er  ; 

Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies. 
And  can  with  thunder  roar.'* 

But  as,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  he  could 
condescend  to  trifle  in  nam  6v-^amiy  rhymes, 
to  plense  Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  daughter,  he 
may  have,  in  his  earlier  years,  composed 
such  a  piece  as  this. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  first  edition 
of  "  The  Winter's  Walk,"  tlie  concluding 
Une  is  much  more  Johnsonian  than  it  was 
allerwards  printed;  for  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions, afler  praying  Stella  "  to  snatch  him 
to  her  arms,"  he  says, 

"  And  sJdeld  me  from  the  ills  of  life." 

Whereas  in  the  first  edition  it  is 

**  And  hide  me  from  the  sight  of  life." 


^  [There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  of 
these  were  Johnson's,  and  every  reason  to  sap- 
pose  that  they  are  Hawkesworth's.  The  ode 
which  Boswell  doabts  about,  on  intomal  evidence, 
is  the  ode  to  Springy  which,  with  those  on  Sum" 
mer,  Jutumn,  and  WinteTy  have  been  of  late 
published  as  Johnson's,  and  are,  no  doubt,  all  by 
the  same  hand.  We  see  that  Spring  bears  inter- 
nal marks  of  being  Hawkesworth's.  Winter 
and  Summery  Mr.  Chalmera  (in  the  preface  to 
the  Adventurer  and  in  the  Biog.  Diet.)  asserts 
to  be  his  also  ;  and  (which  seems  quite  conclusive) 
the  index  to  the  Gent,  Mag.  for  1748  attributes 
Summer  to  Mr.  GrevUley  a  name  known  to 
have  been  assumed  by  Hawkesworth.  The  veises 
CD  the  "  Purse,"  and  to  "  Stella  in  Mourning," 
are  certainly  by  the  same  hand  as  the  four  odes,  and 
the  whole  must  therefore  be  assigned  to  Hawkes- 
worth, and  should  be  removed  fiom  their  place 
in  Johnson's  works. — Ed.] 


A  horrour  at  life  in  general  is  more  con- 
sonant with  Johnson's  habitual  gloomy  cast 
of  thought*^. 

I  have  neard  him  repeat  with  great  ener- 
gy the  following  verses,  which  appeared  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  this 
year;  but  I  have  no  authority  to  say  they 
were  his  own.  Indeed,  one  of  the  heat  crit- 
icks  of  our  age  suggests  to  me,  that  "  the 
word  indifferently  being  used  in  the  sense 
ofwith&ut  concern^  and  being  also  very  un- 
poetical,  renders  it  improbable  that  they 
should  have  been  his  composition." 

*<  On  Lard  Lovat's  Execution, 

•*  Pitied  by  gentle  minds,  Kilm art? ock  died : 
The  6ra»c,  Balmerino,  were  on  thy  side ; 
Radcliffe,  unhappy  in  his  crimes  of  youth, 
Steady  m  what  he  still  mistook  for  truth, 
Beheld  hi:?  death  so  decently  unmoved. 
The  soft  lamented,  and  the  hrave  approved. 
But  Lovat's  fate  indifferently  we  view, 
True  to  no  king,  to  no  religion  true  : 
No  fair  forgets  the  ruin  he  has  done  ; 
No  child  laments  the  tyrant  of  his  son ; 
No  tory  pities,  thinking  what  he  was  ; 
No  whig  compaauoiis,  for  he  left  the  cause ; 
The  brave  regret  not,  for  be  was  not  brave ; 
The  honest  mourn  not,  knowing  him  a  knave  ^ ! " 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (or  Decern 
her  this  year,  he  inserted  an  "  Ode  on  Win- 
ter" (p.  588),  whifih  is,  I  think,  an  admira- 
ble specimen  of  his  geniua  for  lyrick  poetry. 

*  [Johnson's  habitual  hozrour  was  not  of  Ufe, 
hut  of  death.— Ed.] 

'  These  veraes  are  somewhat  too  severe  oo  the 
eitraordinaxy  person  who  is  the  chief  figure  in 
them  ;  for  he  was  undoubtedly  brave.  His 
pleasantry  during  his  solemn  trial  (in  which,  by 
the  way,  I  have  heard  Mr.  David. Hume  observe, 
that  we  have  one  of  the  verv  few  speeches  of  Mr. 
Murray,  now  Earl  of  Mansbeld,  authentically  giv- 
en) was  very  remarkable.  When  asked  if  be 
had  any  questions  to  put  to  Sir  Everard  Fawkener, 
who  was  one  of  the  strongest  witneases  against 
him,  he  answered,  *'I  only  wish  liim  joy  of  hii 
young  wife. "  And  afler  sentence  of  death,  in  the 
horrible  terms  in  such  cases  of  treason,  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  and  he  was  retiring  from  the 
bar,  he  said,  "  Fare  you  well,  my  lords  ;  we  shall 
not  all  meet  again  in  one  place.'*  He  behaved 
with  perfect  composure  at  his  execution,  and  call- 
ed out,  "  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrid,  nw- 
rt." — Boswell.  [He  was  a  profligate  villam, 
and  deserved  death  for  his  moral,  at  least,  as 
much  as  for  his  political  offences.  There  is  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  an  account  of  the 
behaviour  of  Lord  Lovat  at  bis  execution,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  which,  ceoioring  pleasantry  in  artieuh 
mortis,  bears  strong  internal  evidence,  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  of  having  been  written  by 
Johnson.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  tha 
transactu>n  may  have  fixed  in  his  memoiy  the 
lines  on  Lord  Lovat,  which  certainly  do  not  v^ 
semble  his  own  style. — Ed.} 
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Tfait  Tear  hie  old  pupil  and  friend,  David 
'Gtrrick,  havingr  become  joint  patentee  and 
nMinager  of  Dniry-lane  theatre,  Johnson 
honoured  his  opening  of  it  with  a  Prolo^e*, 
nrhich  for  iiist  and  manly  drama  tick  criticism 
on  the  whole  range  of  the  English  stage, 
as  well  as  for  poetical  excellence  ^,  is  unri- 
valled. Like  the  celebrated  Epilogue  to  the 
"Distressed  Mother,"  it  was,  durinjf  the 
season,  often  called /or  by  the  audience. 
The  most  striking  and  briluant  passages  of 
it  have  been  so  often  repeated,  and  so  well 
recollected  by  all  the  lovers  of  the  drama  and 
of  poetry,  ttiat  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
point  them  out. 

But  the  year  1747  is  distinguished  as  the 
epoch  when  Johnson's  arduous  and  impor- 
tant work,  his  "  Dictiovart  of  thb  Eng- 
lish Lanouaoe,"  was  announced  to  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  its  Plan  or  Pko- 

iPECTUS. 

How  lon^  this  immense  undertaking  had 
been  the  object  of  his  contemplation,  I  do 
not  know.  I  once  asked  him  by  what  means 
he  had  attained  to  that  astonuhing  know- 
ledge of  our  language,  by  which  he  was  ena- 
bled to  realize  a  design  of  such  extent  and 
accumulated  difficulty.  He  told  me,  that 
"  it  was  not  the  effect  of  particular  study; 
but  that  it  had  grown  up  in  his  mind  insen- 
sibly." I  have  been  informed,  by  Mr. 
James  Docteley,  that  several  years  before 
this  i)eriod,  when  Johnson  was  one  day  sit- 
ting in  his  brother  Robert's  shop,  he  heard 
his  brother  suggest  to  him,  that  a  Dictiona- 
ry of  the  English  Language  would  be  a 
work  that  would  be  well  received  by  the 
publtck;  that  Johnson  seemed,  at  fi»t,  to 
catch  at  the  proposition;  but,  ailer  a  pause, 
said,  in  his  aorupt  decisive  manner,  '*  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  not  undertake  it."  That  he, 
however,  hail  bestowed  much  thought  upon 
the  subject  before  he  published  his  <'  Plan," 
is  evident  from  the  enlarged,  clear,  and  ac* 
curate  views  which  it  exhibits;  and  we  find 
him  mentioning  in  that  tract,  that  many  of 
the  writers  whose  testimonies  were  to  be 
produced  as  authorities  were  selected  by 
Pope;  which  proves  that  he  had  been  fur- 
nished, probably  by  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley, 
with  whatever  hints  that  eminent  poet  had 
contribnfted  towards  a  great  literary  project, 
that  had  been  the  subject  of  important  con- 
sideration in  a  former  reign. 

The  booksellers   who  contracted  with 

'  My  fnend,  Mr.  ConttiiBy,  whose  eulogy  on 
Johiifloii's  Latin  poetry  has  been  inserted  in  thii 
work,  is  no  leas  happy  in  pnisiiig  his  Englisk 
poetry. 

**  But  hark,  he  abigi  I  Che  strain  eren  Pops  sdmlrei; 
Indicant  Virtue  her  own  hard  Inspires, 
fWbUme  as  Jorenal  he  poun  his  lays, 
iAares 


And  with  ths 


eonfonW  praise^ 


In  clowlng  nombera  nofw  he  flres  the  afe, 
And  Skakspeare's  son  rshnnai  the  donded  stsfe.*^— 

BsewtLu 
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Johnson,  single  and  unaided,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  wonc,  which  in  other  countries  has 
not  been  effected  but  by  the  co-operating 
exertions  of  many,  were  Mr.  Robert  Dod»* 
ley,  Mr.  Charles  Hitch,  Mr.  Andrew  Mil- 
lar, the  two  Messieurs  honpnan,  and  the 
two  Messieurs  Knapton.  The  price  stipu- 
lated was  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-nve 
pounds. 

The  "Plan"  was  addressed  to  Philip 
Dormer,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  then  one  of 
his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state; 
a  nobleman  who  was  verv  ambitious  of 
literary  distinction,  and  who,  upon  being 
informed  of  the  design,  had  expressed 
himself  in  terms  very  favourable  to  its 
success.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  every  Lhinpr 
of  any  consequence,  a  secret  history  which 
it  would  be  amusing  to  know,  could  we 
have  it  authentically  communicated.  John- 
son told  me  2,  "  Sir,  the  way  in  which  the 
plan  of  my  Dictionary  came  to  be  inscriH* 
ed  to  Lord  Chesterfield  was  this:  I  had 
negtected  to  write  it  by  the  time  appointed 
Dodsley  su^ested  a  desire  to  have  it  ad 
dressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  I  laul  hold 
of  tliis  as  a  pretext  for  delay,  that  it  might 
be  better  done,  and  let  Dodsley  have  his 
desire.  I  said  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst, 
*  Now,  if  any  good  comes  of  my  address- 
ing to  Lord  Chesterfield,  it  will  be  ascrib- 
ed to  deep  policy,  when  in  fact,  it  was  only 
a  casual  excuse  for  laziness  3.' " 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
**  Plan'.'  has  not  only  the  substantial  merit 
of  comprehension,  perspicuity,  and  pre- 
cision, but  that  the  lan^age  of  it  is  unex- 
ceptionably  excellent;  it  l^ing  altogether 
free  from  that  inflation  of  style,  and  those 
uncommon,  but  apt  and  energetick  words, 
which,  in  some  or  his  writings,  have  been 
censured,  with  more  petulance  than  justice; 
and  never  was  there  a  more  dignified  strain 
of  compliment  than  that  in  which  he  courts 
the  attrition  of  one,  who,  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  believe,  would  be  a  respectable 
patron. 

"  With  regard  to  questions  of  purity  or 
propriety  (says  he),  I  was  once  m  doubt 
whether  I  should  not  attribute  to  myself  too 
much  in  attempting  to  decide  them,  and 
whether  my  province  was  to  extend  beyond 


*  September  22, 1777,  going  firom  Ashboonie 
to  Islam. — ^BoswELL. 

'  [The  reader  will  see,  in  the  very  next  pege, 
that  this  account  of  the  afiair  was,  to  say  the  best 
of  it,  inaccurate  ;  but  if  it  were  correct,  woold  it 
not  invalidate  Johnson's  subsequent  complaint  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  inattention  and  ingratitude  ?  for, 
even  if  his  lordship  had  nciglected  what  was  dedi- 
cated to  him  only  by  laziness  and  accident,  he 
ooaU  not  justly  be  ehaiged  with  ingratitude ;  a 
dedicator  who  means  no  compliment,  has  no  rea- 
son to  complain  if  he  be  not  rewarded :  but  movs 
of  this  hereafier.— Dn.] 
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the  proposition  of  the  question,  and  the 
display  of  the  sufTrages  on  each  side;  hut  I 
have  been  since  determined,'  by  your  lord- 
ship's opinion,  to  interpose  my  own  judge- 
ment, and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
support  what  appears  to  me  most  conso- 
nant to  grammar  and  reason.  Ausonius 
thought  that  modesty  forbade  him  to  plead 
inability  for  a  task  to  which  Csssar  had 
judged  him  equal: 

*Cur  me  posse  negem,  posse  quod  ille  putatV 

And  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  since  you,  whose 
authority  in  our  language  is  so  generally 
acknowledged,  have  commissioned  me  to  de- 
clare my  own  opinion,  I  shall  be  considered 
as  exercising  a  kind  of  vicarious  jurisdiction; 
and  that  the  power  which  might  have  been 
denied  to  my  own  claim,  will  be  readily  al- 
lowed me  as  the  delegate  of  your  lordship." 

This  passage  proves,  that  Johnson's  ad- 
dressing his  "  Plan  "  to  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  not  merely  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
sult of  a  report  by  means  of  Dodsley 
thai  the  earl  favoured  the  design  ;  but 
that  there  had  been  a  particular  communi- 
cation with  his  lordship  concerning  it.  Dr. 
Taylor  told  me  that  Johnson  sent  his 
"  Plan"  to  him  in  manuscript  for  his  peru- 
sal; and  that  when  it  was  lying  upon  his 
table,  Mr.  William  Whitehead  happened 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  being  shown  it,  was 
highly  pleased  with  such  parts  of  it  as  he 
h^  time  to  read,  and  begged  to  take  it 
home  with  him,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
do;  that  from  him  it  got  into  the  hands  of 
a  noble  lord,  who  carried  it  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield. I  When  Taylor  observed  this  might 
be  an  advantage,  Johnson  replied,  **  No, 
sir,  it  would  have  come  out  with  more 
bloom  if  it  had  not  been  seen  before  by 
any  body." 

The  opinion  conceived  of  it  by  another 
noble  authour  appears  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Earl  of  Orrery's  note  to 
Dr.  Birch: 

"  Caledon,  Dec.  80,  1747. 

"  I  have  just  now  seen  the  specimen  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  addressed  to 
Lord  Chesterfieki.  I  am  much  pleased 
witli  the  plan,  and  I  think  the  specunen  is 
one  of  the  best  that  I  have  ever  read. 
Most  specimens  disgust  rather  than  pre- 
judice us  in  favour  of  the  work  to  follow; 
but  the  language  of  Mr.  Johnson's  is  good. 


*  [This  also  must  be  inaccurate,  for  the  plan 
contains  numerous  allusions  and  referenees  to 
Lord  Chestedield's  opinions  ;  and  there  is  the  evi- 
dence both  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Johnson,  that 
Dodsley  was  the  person  who  communicated  with 
his  lordship  on  the  subject  And  the  remark 
about  the  bloom  of  the  plcm  seems  almost  unin- 
telligible. The  bloom  of  a  work,  as  regards  the 
pnblk:,  cannot  be  impaired  by  its  being  communi- 
cated to  two  or  three  private  friends. — £d.] 


and  the  arguments  are  properly  and  mod- 
estly expressed.  However,  some  exprcs* 
sions  may  be  cavilled  at,  but  they  are  tri- 
fles. I'll  mention  one :  the  barren  laureL 
The  laurel  is  not  barren,  in  any  sense  what- 
ever; it  bears  fruits  or  flowers.  Sed  Iub 
9unt  nugm^,  .and  I  have  great  expectations 
from  the  performance  3. » 

That  he  was  fully  aware  of  tlie  ardoons 
nature  of  the  undertaking  he  acknow- 
ledges; and  shows  himself  perfectly  sensi- 
ble of  it  in  the  conclusion  of  his  *'  Plan;** 
but  he  had  a  noble  consciousness  of  his 
own  abilities,  which  enabled  him  to  go  on 
with  undaunted  spirit. 

Dr.  Adams  found  him  one  day  busy  at 
his  Dictionary,  when  the  following  dia- 
logue ensueil: — ^^^  Adams.  This  is  a  great 
work,  sir.  How  are  you  to  get  all  the  ety- 
mologies.^ Johnson.  Why,  sir,  here  is  a 
shelf  with  Junius,  and  Skinner,  and  others; 
and  there  is  a  Welsh  gentleman  who  has 
published  a  collection  of  Welsh  proverbs, 
who  will  help  me  with  the  Welsh.  Adams. 
But,  sir,  how  can  you  do  this  in  three 
years?  Johnson.  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  can  do  it  in  three  years.  Adams. 
But  the  French  Academy,  which  consists 
of  forty  members,  took  forty  years  to  com- 
pile their  Dictionary.  Johnson.  Sir,  thus 
it  is.  This  is  the  proportion.  Let  me  see; 
forty  times  forty  is  sixteen  hundred.  As 
three  to  sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the  propor- 
tion of  an  Englishman  to  a  Frenchman." 
With  so  much  ease  and  pleasantry  could  he 
talk  of  that  prodigious  labour  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  execute. 

The  publick  has  had,  from  Sir  John 
Hawkins**,  a  long  detail  of  what  had  been 
done  in  this  country  by  prior  Lexicogra- 
phers: and  no  doubt  Johnson  was  wise  to 
avail  nimself  of  them,  so  far  as  they  went; 
but  the  learned,  yet  judicious  research  of 
etymology,  the  various,  yet  accurate  dis- 
play of  definition,  and  the  rich  collection  of 
authorities,  were  reserved  for  the  superiour 
mind  of  our  great  philologist.  For  the  me- 
chanical part  he  employ^,  as  he  told  me, 
six  amanuenses;  and  let  it  be  remembered 
by  the  natives  of  North  Britain,  to  whom 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  hostile,  that 
five  of  them  were  of  that  country  5.  There 
were  two  Messieurs  Macbean;  Mr.  [Rob- 


*  [JVtfgff,  indeed  !  for,  though  the  laurel,  of 
o«Miise,  goes  through  the  process  of  fructification, 
it  is,  not  only  in  the  allegorical  but  in  the  ordinaiy 
sense  of  the  woid,  barren.  Its  flowers  hava 
neitlier  hue  nor  odour,  nor  is  its  fruit  edible.'— 
Ed.] 

'  Birch  MSS.  Brit  Mus.  4303. — Boswell. 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins's  list  of  former  Enalish 
Dictionaries  b,  however,  by  no  means  completo 
— ^Malone. 

*  [See  ante,  note,  p.  63.— Ed.] 
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ert]  Shiels,  who,  we  shall  hereafter 
fri  '®*5  partly  *  wrote  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets  to  which  the  name  of  Gibber 
is  affixed;  Mr.  Stewart,  son  of  Mr.  George 
Stewart,  bookseller  at  Eldinburgrh;  and  a 
Mr.  Maitland.  The  sixth  of  these  humble 
Assistants  was  Mr.  Peyton,  who,  I  believe, 
taught  French,  and  published  some  elemen- 
tary tracts. 

To  all  these  painful  labourers  Johnson 
showed  a  never-ceasing  kindness,  so  far  as 
they  stood  in  need  of  it.  The  elder  Mr. 
Macbean  had  afterwards  the  honour  of  be- 
ing Librarian  to  Archibald,  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  for  many  years,  but  was  left  without 
a  shilling.  Johnson  wrote  for  him  a  Pre- 
face to  "  A  System  of  Ancient  Geomphy :" 
and,  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Thunow,  got 
him  admitted  a  poor  brother  of  the  Ciuir- 
ter-house.  For  Shiels,  who  died  of  a 
consumption,  he  had  much  tenderness;  and 
it  has  been  thought  that  some  choice  sen- 
tences in  Shiels'  Lives  of  the  Poets  were 
supplied  by  him.  Peyton,  when  reduced 
to  penury,  had  frequent  aid  from  the  boun- 
ty of  Johnson,  who  at  last  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  burying  him  and  his  wife. 

While  the  Dictionary  was  going  for- 
ward, Johnson  lived  part  of  the  time  in 
Holborn,  part  in  Gough-square,  Fleet- 
fitreet;  and  he  had  an  upper  room  fitted  up 
like  a  counting-house  for  the  purpose,  in 
which  he  jrave  to  the  copyists  tneir  several 
tasks.  The  words  partly  taken  from  other 
dictionaries,  and  partly  supplied  by  him- 
self, having  been  first  written  down  with 
spaces  left  between  them,  he  delivered  in 
writing  their  etymologies,  definitions,  and 
various  significations.  The  authorities 
were  copied  from  the  books  themselves,  in 
which  he  had  marked  the  passages  with  a 
black-lead  pencil,  the  traces  of  which  could 


'  [It  seems  strange  thai  Mr.  Boswell  should 
have  stated  that  Shiela  only  partly  wrote  what 
are  called  "  Cibbcr*8  Lives  of  the  Poets,*  and 
intimated  that  Johnson  contributed  some  choice 
sentences  to  these  "  Lives ; "  for  Johnson  him- 
self, in  the  Life  of  Hammond,  tells  the  story  in 
a  way  which  seems  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Boswell's 
assertions : — 

"I  take  this  opportunity  to  testify,  that  the 
book  called  *  Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets* 
was  not  written,  nor,  I  believe,  ever  seen  by  ei- 
ther of  the  Gibbers,  but  was  the  work  of  Robert 
Shiels,  a  native  of  Scothuid,  a  man  of  a  very 
acute  undemanding,  though  with  little  scholastic 
education,  who,  not  long  after  the  publication  of 
his  work,  died  in  London  of  a  consumption.  His 
life  was  virtuous  and  his  end  was  pk>us.  The- 
ophilua  Gibber,  then  a  prisoner  for  debt,  imparted, 
as  I  was  told,  his  name  for  ten  guineas.  The 
manuscript  of  Shieb  is  now  in  my  possesrion." 
Johnson,  we  see,  says  the  tohole  work  was 
8kiei$\  to  the  exclusion  of  Jdmseif  at  wall  as 
Gibber.  See  more  on  this  mbject  post^  10th 
April,  1776.— Ed.] 


easily  be  effaced.  I  have  seen  several  of 
them,  in  which  that  trouble  had  not  been 
taken;  so  that  they  were  just  as  when  used 
by  the  copyists.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
was  so  attentive  in  the  choice  of  the  passa- 
ges in  which  words  were  authorised,  that 
one  may  read  page  after  page  of  his  Diction- 
ary witii  improvement  and  pleasure;  and  it 
should  not  pass  unobserved,  that  he  has 
quoted  no  aUthour  whose  writings  had  a 
tendency  to  hurt  sound  religion  and  moral- 
ity. 

The  necessary  expense  of  preparing  a 
work  of  such  magnitude  for  the  press  must 
have  been  a  considerable  deduction  from 
the  price  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  the 
copyright.  I  understand  that  nothing  was 
allowed  by  the  booksellers  on  that  account; 
and  I  remember  his  telling  me,  that  a  lar^e 
portion  of  it  having,  by  mistake,  been  writ- 
ten upon  both  sides  of*  the  paper,  so  as  to 
be  inconvenient  for  the  compositor,  it  cost 
him  twent}r  pounds  to  have  it  transcribed 
upon  one  side  only. 

He  is  now  to  lie  considered  as  "  tugging 
at  his  oar,"  as  engaged  in  a  steady  contin- 
ued course  of  occupation,  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy all  fads  time  for  some  years;  and  which 
was  the  best  preventive  of  that  constitu- 
tional melancholy  which  was  ever  lurking 
about  him,  ready  to  trouble  his  quiet.  But 
his  enlarged  and  lively  mind  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  more  diversity  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  pleasure  of  animated  relaxa^ 
tion.  He  therefore  not  only  exerted  his 
talents  in  occasional  composition  very  dif- 
ferent from  Lexicography,  but  formed  a 
club  [that  met  every  Tuesday  eve- 
ning at  the  King's  Head,  a  famous  ?^2^^ 
beefsteak  house]  in  Ivy-lane,  Pa- 
ternoster-row, with  a  view  to  enjoy  litera- 
ry discussion,  and  amuse  his  evenmg  hours. 
[Thither  he  constantly  resorted, 
and,  with  a  disposition  to  please  ?'^^' 
and  be  pleased,  would  pass  those 
hours  in  a  free  and  unrestrained  inter 
change  of  sentiments,  which  otherwise  had 
been  spent  at  home  in  painful  reflection. 
The  persons  who  composed  this  little  so- 
ciety were  nine  in  number:  they  were,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Salter,  father  of  the  late 
master  of  the  Charter-house;  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth;  Mr.  Ryland,  a  merchant,  a  relation 
of  his  ^;  Mr.  John  Payne,  then  a  booksel* 
ler,  but  now  or  very  lately  chief  account* 
ant  of  the  bank;  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  a  learn-p 
ed  young  man  intended  for  the  dissenting 
ministry;  Dr.  William  M'Ghie,  a  Scots 
physician;  Dr.  Edmund  Barker,  a  young 
physician;  Dr.  Richard  Bathurst,  also  a 
young  physician;  and  Sir  J.  Hawkins 9. 

•  [His  brother-in-law. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Sir  J.  Hawkins  gives  an  account  of  the 
msmbeis  of  this  chib,  too  difiVue  to  be  quoted 
here,  but  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  any 
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At  these  meetings  Sir  J.  Hawkins  ob- 
serves not  only  that  in  conversation  John- 
son made  it  a  rule  to  talk  his  best, 
^■JJ5*     ^^*  ^**  °^  many  subjects  he  was 
^'  not  uniform  in  his  opinions,  con- 

tending as  often  for  victory  as  for  truth :  at 
one  time  good,  at  another  €vi/  was  predom- 
inant in  the  moral  constitution  of  the  world. 
Upon  one  occasion,  he  would  deplore  the 
non-observance  of  Good'-Friday,  and  on  an- 
other deny,  that  among  us  of  the  present 
age  there  is  any  decline  of  public  worship. 
He  would  sometimes  contradict  self-evident 
propositions,  such  as,  that  the  luxury  of 
this  country  has  increased  with  its  riches; 
and  that  the  practice  of  card-plaving  is 
more  general  than  heretofore.  At  this  ver- 
satility of  temper,  none,  however,  took  of- 
fence: as  Alexander  and  CsBsar  were  born 
for  conquest,  so  was  Johnson  for  the  office 
of  a  symposiarch,  to  preside  in  all  conversa- 
tions; and  Sir  J.  Hawkins  adds  that  he 
never  yet  saw  the  man  who  would  venture 
to  contest  his  right. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that 
the  members  of  this  club  met  together  with 
the  temper  of  gladiators,  or  that  there  was 
wanting  amon^  them  a  disposition  to  yield 
to  each  other  m  all  diversities  of  opinion : 
and,  indeed,  disputation  was  not,  as  in 
many  associations  of  this  kind,  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting;  nor  were  tlieir  conversa- 
tions, like  those  of  the  Rota  club,  restrain- 
ed to  particular  topicks.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  said,  that  with  the  gravest  dis- 
courses was  intermingled  '*  mirth,  that  af- 
ter no  repenting  draws"  {Milton) ;  for  not 
only  in  Johnson's  melancholy  there  were 
lucid  intervals,  bui  he  was  a  great  contri* 
butor  to  the  mirth  of  conversation,  by  the 
many  witty  sayings  he  uttered,  and  the 
many  excellent  stories  which  his  memory 
had  treasured  up,  and  he  would  on  oc- 
casion relate;  so  that  those  are  greatly  mis- 
taken who  infer,  either  from  the  general 
tendency  of  his  writings,  or  that  appear- 
ance of  hebetude  which  marked  his  counte- 
nance when  living,  and  is  discernible  in  the 
pictures  and  prints  of  him,  that  he  could 
only  reason  and  discuss,  dictate  and  control. 

In  the  talent  of  Aumoiir  there  hardly  ever 
was  his  equal.  Bv  this  he  was  enabled  to 
give  to  any  relation  that  required  it  the 
graces  and  aids  of  expression,  and  to  dis- 
criminate with  the  nicest  exactness  the 
characters  of  those  whom  it  concerned.  In 
aping  this  faculty.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  says 
that  he  had  seen  even  Warburton 
S'm  disconcerted,  and  when  he  would 
fain  have  been  thought  a  man  of 
pleasantry,  not  a  little  out  of  countenance. 

[Mr.  Murphy,  a  better  judge  than  Sir 

teader  who  may  bs  earioiifl  about  JulinaoB's  eariy 
"    ] 


J.  Hawkins^  tells  ud,  to  the  same  jj^^^* 
effect,  that  Johnson  was  surprised  pfv^e. 
to  be  told,  bui  itwa$  certainly  true, 
that  with  all  his  great  powers  of  mind,  wit 
and  humour  were  his  most  shining   ta^ 
ents^;]  [and  Mrs.  Piozzi  says,  that      p|^^^ 
his  vein  of  humour  was  rich  and      p.  laal 
apparently  inexhaustiblcT-to  such      *^- 
a  degree  that  Mr.  Murphy  used  to  say  he 
was  incomparable  at  bufibonery.] 

[For  the  sake  of  further  relaxa-  M«ion», 
tion  from  his  literary  labours,  and  "***** 
probably  also  for  Mrs.  Johnson's  health,  he 
this  simmier  visited  Tunbridge  Wells,  then 
a  place  of  much  greater  resort  than  it  is  at 
present.  In  the  prints,  representing  some 
of  "  the  remarkable  characters"  who  were 
at  Tunlf)ridge  Wells,  in  1748,  and  copied 
from  a  drawing  of  the  same  size,  Dr.  John* 
son  stands  the  first  iSgure.]  [On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  drawing  his 
wife  is  represented,  as  are  also  Garrick, 
Gibber,  Speaker  Onslow,  Lord  Chaiham, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  Miss  Chudleigh,  and 
several  other  celebrated  persons;  and  in  this 
assemblaffc,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
neither  Johnson  or  his  wife  exhibit  any 
appearance  of  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
company.] 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magiazine  for  May 
of  this  year  he  wrote  a  *'  Life  of  Roacom* 
mon*,"  with  Notes  (p.  ^16);  which  he  af- 
terwards much  improved  (indenting*  the 
notes  into  text),  and  inserted  amongst  his 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets. 

Mr.  Dodsley  this  year  brought  out  his 
<'  Preceptor,"  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  for  the  improvement  of  young  minds 
that  has  appjeared  in  any  language;  and  to 
this  meritorious  work  Johnson  furnished 
'  The  Preface*,"  containing  a  general, 
sketch  of  the  boc^,  with  a  short  and 
perspicuous  recommendation  of  each  ''^f'J 
article  [this  he  sat  up  a  whole 
night  to  write] ;  and  also,  "  The  Vision  of 
Theodore,  the  Hermit,  found  in  his  Cell  •," 
a  most  beautiful  allegory  of  human  Kfe, 
under  the  figure  of  ascending  the  mountain 
of  Existence.  The  Bishop  of  Dromore 
[Percy]  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  that  he 
thought  this  was  the  best  thing  he  ever 
wrote  [and  he  told  Mr.  Tyers  that  he  cono- 
posed  it  also,  in  one  night,  after  finishing  an 
evening  in  Holbom]. 

In  January,  1749,  he  published  '<  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  being  the  Tenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal  imitated*."    He,  I  be- 


*  [Tliis  fihoald  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading 
Jobnwm's  eonvenations,  becaose  mach  of  that 
pecnliarity  called  humour  cannot  be  adequately 
Gonveyed  in  words  and  many  things  may  appear 
trite,  dull,  or  offensively  rude  in  mere  narration, 
which  were  enlivened  or  softened  by  the  air  and 
■fyle  of  the  delivery. — ^Ed.] 

*  See  ante,  p.  84, 86. 
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lk:n,  compoaed  it  the  preceding  year^. 
Mis.  Johnson,  for  the  sake  of  country  air, 
had  lodgings  at  Hampetead,  to  which  he 
resorted  occasionally,  and  there  the  ^reat^t 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  imitation  was 
written.  The  fervid  rapidity  with  which 
it  was  produced  is  scarcely  credihle.  I  have 
heard  him  say,  that  he  composed  seventy 
lines  of  it  one  day,  without  putting  one  of 
them  upon  paper  till  they  were  finished^. 
I  remember  wnen  I  once  regretted  to  him 
that  he  had  not  given  us  more  of  Juvenal's 
Satires,  he  said,  he  probably  should  give 
more,  ior  he  had  them  ail  in  his  head;  by 
which  I  understood,  that  he  had  the  origi- 
nals and  correspondent  allusions  floating  in 
his  mind,  which  he  could,  when  he  pleased, 
embody  and  render  permanent  without 
mnch  labour.  Some  of  them  3,  however, 
he  observed  were  too  ^ross  for  imitation. 

The  profits  of  a  single  poem,  however  ex- 
cellent, appear  to  have  been  very  small  in 
the  last  reign,  compared  with  what  a  pub- 
lication of  the  same  size  has  since  oeen 
known  to  yield.  I  have  mentioned  upon 
Johnson's  own  authority,  that  for  his  *'  lion- 
don"  he  had  only  ten  guineas ;  and  now, 
after  his  fame  was  established,  he  got  for 
his  **  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  but  ^ve 
guineas  more,  as  is  proved  by  an  authentick 
document  in  my  possession  4. 

It  will  be  owerved,  that  he  reserves  to 
himself  the  right  of  printing  one  edition  of 
this  satire,  which  was  his  practice  upon  oc- 
casion of  the  sale  of  all  his  writings;  it  be- 


*  Sir  John  Hawkius,  with  aolemn  inaecuro' 
cy,  represents  this  poem  as  a  consequence  of  the 
indiSerent  reception  of  his  tragedy.  But  the  fiict 
is.  Chat  the  poem  was  published  on  the  9th  of 
January,  and  the  tragedy  was  not  acted  till  the  6th 
of  the  February  following. — Boswell.  [Mr. 
Boflwell  is  here  more  solemnly  inaccurate  than 
Sir  John,  who,  though  he  en-oneously  inverts  the 
order  of  appearance  of  the  two  works,  does  not 
tcpresent  the  poem  as  a  consequence  of  the  in- 
dilferent  reception  of  the  play,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, neutralises  the  mistake  be  ihakes  as  to  time, 
by  wamiii|(  his  reader  not  to  impute  the  transla- 
tk>n  of  Juvenal  to  the  failure  of  the  tragedy. — 
En.] 

*  [TliiB  was  Johnson's  general  habit  of  com- 
posing: his  defect  of  sight  rendered  writing  and 
written  correctioiis  troabk9Bome«  and  he  therefore 
exercised  Ins  memory  where  others  would  hare 
«inpleyed  pea  and  pajper. — Ed,} 

3  [He  probably  said  "some  pa$iage8  of 
them  ;' '  for  there  are  none  of  Juvenal's  Satires  to 
which  the  same  objection  may  be  made  as  to 
one  of  Horace's,  that  it  is  altogether  gnm  and 
Jiceations. — ^Ex>-  ] 

«  **  Nov,  25,  1748, 1  teeeived  of  Mr.  Dodsley 
fifteen  gniaeas,  for  which  I  assign  to  him  the  right 
of  ccypy  of  an  ImitatioB  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
Jnveiialy  written  by  me;  reserving  to  myself  the 
ligfat  of  printing  one  edilion. — Sam.  Johnsov." 
^.Boswxx.Xt. 


ing  his  fixed  intention  to  pul>lish  at  some 
period,  for  his  own  profit,  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  works. 

His  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  has 
less  of  common  life,  but  more  of  a  philoeophr 
ick  dignity  than  his  ''London.^  More 
readers,  therefore,  will  be  delighted  with  the 
pointed  spirit  of  "  London,"  than  with  the 
profound  reflection  of"  The  Vanity  of  Hu- 
man wishes."  Garrick,  for  instance,  oh- 
served  in  his  sprightly  manner,  with  more 
vivacity  than  regard  to  just  discrimination, 
as  is  usual  with  wits,  "When  Johnson 
lived  much  with  the  Herveys,  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  what  was  passing  in  life,  he 
wrote  bis  <  London,'  which  is  lively  and 
easy:  when  he  became  more  retired,  he 
gave  u]i  his  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,' 
which  is  as  hard  as  Greek.  Had  he  gone 
on  to  imitate  another  satire,  it  would  nave 
been  as  hard  as  Hebrew  5." 

But  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes" 
is,  in  the  oninion  of  the  best  judges,  as  high 
an  effort  oi  ethick  poetry  as  any  language 
can  show.  The  instances  of  variety  of  dis- 
appointment are  chosen  so  judiciously,  and 
painted  so  strongly,  that,  the  moment  they 
are  read,  they  bring  conviction  to  every 
thinking  mind. 

That  of  the  warrior,  Charles  of  Sweden, 
is,  I  think,  as  highly  finished  a  picture  as 
can  possibly  be  conceived.  That  of  the 
scholar  must  have  depressed  the  too  san- 
guine expectations  of  many  an  ambitious 
students. 


*  From  Mr.  Langton.— Boswei^l.  [Gar- 
rick's  criticism  (if  it  deserres  the  name)  and  his 
&ct8  are  both  unfounded.  "  The  Vanity  of  Hu- 
man Wkhes"  is  in  a  graver  and  higher  tone 
than  the  London^  but  not  harder  to  be  under* 
stood.  On  the  contrary,  some  classical  aUnrions, 
inconsistent  with  modem  mannen,  obscure  pas* 
sages  of  the  latter;  while  all  the  illustrations,  sen- 
timents, and  expressions  of  the  former  are,  though 
wonderfully  noble  and  dignified,  yet  perfectly  in- 
teUigiblo,  and  almost  fiuoiiliar.  Moreover,  we 
have  seen  that  when  Johnson  wrote  London, 
he  was  not  living  the  gay  and  fasluonable  life 
whKh  Mr.  Grairick  is  represented  as  mentMning. 
Alss!  he  wss  starring  in  obscure  lodgmga  on 
oghtpence  and  even  fourpence  a  day  (see  onfe, 
p.  89),  and  there  is  in  London  nothing  to  show 
any  intimacy  with  the  great  or  feafaionable  world. 
As  to  the  Herveys,  it  may  be  here  ohserved — 
contrary  to  Mr.  soswell's  (as  well  as  Mr.  Gaiu 
lick's)  Buppositioii — ^that  he  was  iiitimate  willi 
that  fiimily  previous  to  the  publication  of  £rOf» 
i2on.*-~that  the  sneer  in  that  poem  at  "  Clodio's 

jesty'*  stood  in  the  first  edition  "  H y'sjest,** 

and  was  probably  aimed  at  Lord  Herrey,  who 
was  a  fevMirite  theme  of  satire  with  the  opposition 
wrilcn  of  the  day. — Ed.] 

*  In  this  poem  one  of  the  jnstanees  mentknisd 
of  mfoitanate  learned  men  is  Lydiati 

*•  Hear  Lydiat's  lift,  and  G«Ulso*SeBd." 
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PiMii,  [Wlien  Dr.  Johnson,  one  dav, 
P-  s«,  39.  j^^  j^  ^^j^  satire,  in  which  the 
Ufe  of  a  scholar  is  painted,  with  the  va- 
rious obstructions  tnrown  in  his  way  to 
fortune  and  to  fame,  he  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears:  Mr.  Thrale's  family  and  Mr. 
Scott  1  only  were  present,  who,  in  a  jocose 
way,  clapped  him  on  the  back,  and  said, 
"What's  all  this,  my  dear  sir?  Why  you, 
and  I,  and  HeretUes^,  you  know,  were  all 
troubled  with  melancholy.'^  He  was  a 
very  large  man,  and  made  out  the  triumvi- 
rate with  Johnson  and  Hercules  comically 
enough.] 

Were  all  the  other  excellencies  of  this 
poem  annihilated,  it  must  ever  have  our 


The  History  of  Lydiat  being  little  known,  the 
following  account  of  him  may  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  my  readers.  It  appeared  as  a  note  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1748,  in  which  some  passages  extracted  from 
Johnson's  poem  were  inserted,  and  it  should  have 
been  added  in  the  subsequent  editions. — "A 
very  learned  divine  and  mathematician,  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxon,  and  Rector  of  Okerton, 
near  Banbury.  He  wrote,  among  many  others, 
a  Latin  treatise  '  De  naturd  e€Bli,  4-e.'  in  which 
he  attacked  the  sentiments  of  Scatiger  and  Aris- 
totle, not  bearing  to  hear  it  urged,  that  tome 
things  are  true  in  philosophy,  and  false  in  di- 
mnity.  He  made  above  600  Sermons  on  the 
harmony  of  the  Evangelists.  Being  unsuccessful 
in  publishing  his  works,  he  lay  in  the  prison  of 
Bocardo  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  King's  Bench,  till 
Bishop  Usher,  Dr.  Laud,  Sir  WiUiam  Boswell, 
and  Dr.  Pink,  released  him  by  paying  his  debts. 
He  petitioned  King  Charles  I.  to  be  sent  into 
Ethiopia,  &c.  to  procure  MSS.  Having  spoken 
in  favour  of  monarchy  and  bishops,  he  was 
plundered  by  the  parliament  forces,  and  twice 
carried  away  prisoner  froo^  his  rectory;  and  af- 
terwards had  not  a  shirt  to  shift  him  in  three 
Doonths,  without  he  borrowed  it,  and  died  very 
poor  in  1646." — ^Boswell.  [In  1609,  Lydiat 
accompanied  Usher  into  Ireland,  and  obtained 
(probably  by  his  interest)  the  office  of  chapel- 
reader  in  Tnnity  College,  Dublin,  at  a  salary  of 
8/.  6s.  Sd,  per  quarter:  he  was  resident  there 
about  two  yean;  and  in  March,  1612,  it  appean, 
that  he  had  from  tho  college  **  61.  to  furnish  him 
for  his  journey  to  England."  The  remembrance 
of  Lydiat  was  traditionally  preserved  in  Dublin 
College;  and  the  Editor  recoUects  to  have  heard, 
about  1797,  that,  in  some  ancient  buildings,  then 
recently  romovad,  Lydiat  had  resided — evidence, 
either  that  he  had  left  a  high  reputation  beliind 
him,  or,  more  probably,  that  Johnson's  mention 
of  him  had  revived  the  memory  of  his  sojourn  in 
that  university. — Ev.] 

^  [Geoige  Lewis  Scott,  F.  R.  S.,  an  amiable 
and  learned  man,  formerly  sub-preceptor  to 
Geoige  the  Third,  and  afterwards  a  Commission^' 
er  of  Excise,  whom  it  seems  Johnson  did  not 
now  reckon  as  '*  one  of  the  lowest  of  all  human 
beings."    See  ante,  p.  10.— Ed.] 

*  [In  allusion  to  the  madnea  of  Heranki  on 
Mount  Oeta.^£o.] 


grateful  reverence  fVora  its  noble  conclutiaii, 
in  which  we  are  consoled  with  the  assnr- 
ance  that  happiness  may  be  attained,  if  we 
"  apply  our  hearts  "  to  piety : 

* '  Where  then  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects  find? 
Shall  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind? 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate? 
Shall  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  attempt  the  mercy  of  the  skies? 
Inquirer,  cease;  petitions  yet  remain, 
Which  Heav'n  may  hear,  nor  deem  Religion  vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  cboies 
Safe  in  His  hand,  whose  eye  discerns  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  pray'r; 
Implore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest. 
Secure,  whate'er  He  gives.  He  gives  the  bart. 
Yet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  pafsions,  and  a  will  resigned; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill; 
For  faith,  which  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat: 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain. 
These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  ta 

gain; 
With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happmess  she  does  not  find'.*' 

Garrick  being  now  vested  with  theatrical 
power  by  being  manager  of  Drury-lane 
theatre,  he  kindly  and  generously  naade 
use  of  it  to  brinff  out  Johnson's  tragedy, 
which  had  been  long  kept  back  for  want  of 
encouragement.  But  m  this  benevolent 
purpose  he  met  with  no  small  difficulty 
from  the  temper  of  Johnson,  which  could 
not  brook  that  a  drama  which  he  had 
formed  with  much  study,  and  had  'been 
obliged  to  keep  more  than  the  nine  years 
of  Horace,  should  be  revised  and  altered  at 
the  pleasure  of  an  actor.  Yet  Garrick 
knew  well,  that  without  some  alterations  it 
would  not  be  fit  for  the  stage.  A  violent 
dispute  having  ensued  between  them,  Gar- 
rick applied  to  the  Revert^  Dr.  Taylor  to 


'  In  this  poem,  a  line  in  which  the  danger  at* 
tendina  on  female  beauty  is  mentioned,  has  very 
generally,  I  believe,  been  misunderstood: 

"  Tet  Vane  could  tell  what  flb  from  beauty  spitof  » 
And  Bedley  curs'd  the  form  that  pleas'd  a  kinf  .** 


The  lady  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  << 
was  not  the  celebrated  Lady  Vane,  whose  me- 
moirs were  given  to  the  poblick  by  Dr.  Smollett, 
bat  Anne  Vane,  who  was  nustress  to  Firedenck. 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  died  in  1786,  not  long  be- 
fore  Johnson  settled  in  London.  Some  accoont 
of  this  lady  was  poblished,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Secret  History  of  Vanella,  8vo.  1782.*' 
See  also  "  Vanella  in  the  Straie,  4to.  1782.** 
— B0SWE1.L.  [See  post,  17  Aug.  1778,  aomo 
observations  respectmg  the  linei  in  qaaadon. — 
Ed.] 
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interpose.  Johnson  waa  at  fiwt  very  ob- 
stinate. "  Sir  (said  he),  the  fellow  wants 
roe  to  make  Mahomet  run  mad,  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  ot*  tossing  his 
hands  and  kicking  his  heels  i."  He  was, 
however,  at  last,  with  difficulty;,  prevailed 
on  to  comply  with  Garrick's  wishes,  so  as 
to  aUow  of  some  changes;  but  still  there 
were  not  enough. 

Dr.  Adams  was  present  the  first  night  of 
the  representation  of  Irene^  and  gave  me 
the  following  account:  "  Before  the  cur- 
tain drew  up,  there  were  catcalls  whistling, 
which  alarmed  Johnson's  friends.  The 
Prologue,  which  was  written  by  himself  in 
a  manly  strain,  soothed  the  audience  3,  and 
the  play  went  off  tolerably,  till  it  came  to 
the  conclusion,  when  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the 
heroine  of  the  piece,  was  to  be  strangled 
upon  the  stage,  and  was  to  speak  two  Imes 
with  the  bow-string  round  her  neck.  The 
audience  cried  out  ^Murder!  murder ^P 
She  several  times  attempted  to  speak;  but 
in  vain.  At  last  she  was  obUged  to  go  off 
the  stage  alive."  This  passage  was  afler- 
wards  struck  out,  and  she  was  carried  off 
to  be  put  to  death  behind  the  scenes,  as  the 
play  now  has  it.  The  Epilogue,  a$  John- 
tm  infomud  me^,  was  written  by  Sir 


*  Mahomet  was  in  fact  played  by  Mr.  Bany, 
ud  Demetrius  by  Mr.  Garrick :  but  probably 
the  partd  were  not  yet  cast. — Boswell.  [It  has 
been  said  that  Garrick  originally  intended  to  have 
taken  the  part  of  Mahomet,  and  he  probably 
yielded  it  to  Barry  to  propitiate  him  in  the  an- 
tboor's  favour. — Ed.] 

'  The  expression  used  by  Dr.  Adams  was 
<*ioothed."  I  should  mther  think  the  audience 
was  awed  by  the  extraordinary  spirit  and  dignity 
of  the  follov^ing  lines  : 

**  Be  this  at  least  hh  praise,  be  this  his  pride, 
To  force  applause  no  modern  arts  are  tried : 
SlMHild  partial  catcaUa  all  his  hopes  oonfiHind, 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fktal  sowid ; 
Bhonld  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 
He  roliB  no  thunders  o'er  the  drowsy  pit } 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  judgement  spreads, 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes,  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmoved,  though  wltUngs  sneer  and  rivals  rail, 
BCudloas  to  please,  yet  not  ashamed  to  Ail, 
He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strain, 
With  merit  ueedless,  and  without  i(  vain ; 
In  Reason,  Nature,  Trath,  he  dares  to  trust : 
Ye  fops  be  silent,  and  ye  wits  be  just ! " 

'  This  shows  how  ready  modem  audiences  are 
to  condemn  in  a  new  play  what  they  have  fre- 
quently endored  very  quietly  in  an  old  one. 
Rowe  has  made  MoneaeSf  in  Tamerlane^  die 
by  the  bow-string,  without  offence. — Mai^one. 
[And  Davies  tell  us,  in  his  "  Life  of  Garrick," 
voL  i.  p.  128,  that  the  strangling  Irene,  contrary 
to  Horace's  rule,  coram  populo,  was  suggested 
by  Garrick. — Ed.] 

*  [Dr.  Anderson  says  in  his  Life,  that "  Mr. 
Boswell  ascribes  this  epilogue  to  Sir  W.  Yonge 
on  no  good  foundation  :  *'  yet  Mr.  Boswell,  who 
in  his  &st  edition  had  simply  stated  the  fact,  added 
in  the  second,  "as  John$on  informed  me.** 
Mr  Murphy  too  aHerts  (Life,  p.  154),  that  the 


WilKam  Yonge.  I  know  not  hcfw  hia  play 
came  to  be  tans  graced  by  the  pen  of  a 
person  then  bo  eminent  in  the  political 
world  5. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  support  of snch 
perfbrmers  as  Garrick,  Barry,  Mrs.  Gibber, 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  every  advantage  of 
dress  and  decoration,  the  tragedy  of  Irene 
did  not  please  the  publick^.  Mr.  Garrick's 
zeal  carried  it  through  for  nine  nights,  so 
that  the  authour  had  his  three  nights'  pro-' 
fits;  and  from  a  receipt  signed  by  nim,  now 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  Dodsley,  it  ap-^ 
pears  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,. 


epiloffue  was  always  sopposed  to  be  Johnson'f^ 
and  mat  Mr.  Boswell's  account  is  a  **  new  discov- 
ery,  and  by  no  means  probable,"  and  he  adds, 
that  <*  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  epilogue 
could  be  transferred  to  any  other  writer,  it  bemg 
the  wontjeu  d'eiprit  which  ever  fell  from  John- 
son's pen."  Mr.  John  Taylor  also  has  lately  in- 
formed the  editor  that  Murphy  subsequently  re- 
peated to  him  that  Johnson  was  the  author  of  the 
epilogue.  The  first  fourteen  lines  certamly  de- 
serve Murphy's  censure,  and  could  hardly  have 
been  written  by  the  pen  of  Johnson  ;  but  the  last 
ten  lines  are  much  better,  'and  it  may  be  suspect- 
ed that  these  Johnson  added  to  or  altered  from  the 
original  copy. — Ed.] 

^  [It  has  been  observed  that  he  must,  befbro 
this,  have  some  acquaintance  with  Sir  W.  Yonge, 
who  told  him  that  great  should  be  pronounced 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  $eat,  while  Lord  Chesterfield 
had  said  it  should  rhyme  to  state.  (See  post, 
27th  March,  1772. 'i— En.] 

*  I  know  not  what  Sir  John  Hawkios  means 
by  the  cold  reception  of  Irene.  [See  ante, 
note,  p.  77.]  I  was  at  the  firat  representation  , 
and  most  of  the  subsequent  It  was  much  ap- 
plauded the  first  night,  particularly  the  speech  on 
to-morrow.  It  ran  nine  nights  at  least  It  did 
not  indeed  become  a  stock-play,  but  there  was 
not  the  least  opposition  during  the  representation, 
except  the  first  night  in  the  last  act,  where  Irene 
was  to  be  strangled  on  the  stage,  which  John 
[Suit]  could  not  bear,  though  a  dromatick  poet 
may  stab  or  slay  by  hundreds.  The  bow-string 
was  not  a  Chistian  nor  an  ancient  Greek  or  Ro- 
man death.  But  this  offence  was  removed  after 
the  first  night,  and  Irene  went  off  the  stage  to  be 
strangled. — Many  stories  were  circulated  at  the 
time,  of  the  authour *8  being  observed  attherepre^ 
sentation  to  be  dissatisfi^  with  some  of  the 
speeches  and  conduct  of  the  play  himself ;  and, 
like  La  Fontaine,  expressing  his  disapprobation 
aloud. — Buhney. 

[Mr.  Murphy  (Life,  p.  58,)  says,  "  the  amount 
of  the  three  benefit  nights  for  the  tragedy  of 
Irene,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  not  very  consid- 
erable, as  the  profit,  that  stimulating  motive,  nev- 
er invited  thh  authour  to  another  dramatick  at- 
tempt." But  Mr.  Isaac  Reed  discovered  that  the 
authonr's  three  nlghtn,  after  deductmg  about  190/. 
for  the  expenses  of  the  house,  amounted  together 
to  near  200/.,  besides  the  100/.  for  the  copy. 
These  were,  at  the  time,  large  sums  to  Dr.  John- 
son.— Ed.] 
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gave  him  one  hundred  pK>und8  for  the  copy, 
with  his  usual  resenration  of  the  right  of 
one  edition. 

Ireke,  considered  as  a  poem,  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  superiour  excellence.  Aji- 
aiysed  into  parts,  it  will  furnish  a  rich  store 
of  noble  sentiments,  fine  imagery,  and  beau- 
tiAiI  language;  but  it  is  deficient  in  pathoe, 
in  that  delicate  power  of  touching  the  hu- 
man feelings,  wnich  is  the  principal  end  of 
the  drama  K  Indeed  Garrick  has  complain- 
ed to  me,  that  Johnson  not  only  had  not 
the  faculty  of  producing  the  impressions  of 
tragedy,  but  that  he  had  not  the  sensibility 
to  perceive  them.  His  great  friend  Mr. 
Wamsley's  prediction,  that  he  would  "  turn 
out  a  fine  tragedy  writer,"  was,  therefore, 
]]i-(bunded.  Johnson  was  wise  enough  to 
oe  convinced  that  he  had  not  the  talents 
necessary  to  write  successfully  for  the 
stage,  and  never  made  another  attempt  in 
that  species  of  composition. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  upon  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  tragedy,  he  replied,  "  Like  the 
Monument;"  meaning  that  he  continued 
firm  and  unmoved  as  that  column  ^  And 
let  it  be  remembered,  as  an  admonition  to 
the  genus  irritMle  of  dramatick  writers, 
that  this  great  man,  instead  of  peevishly 
complaining  of  the  bad  taste  of  tne  town, 
submitted  to  its  decision  without  a  mur- 
mur. He  had,  indeed,  upon  all  occasions  a 
great  deference  for  the  general  opinion: 
''  A  man  (said  he)  who  writes  a  book, 
thinks  himself  wiser  or  wittier  than  the  rest 
of  mankind;  he  supposes  that  he  can  in- 
struct or  amuse  them,  and  the  publick  to 
whom  he  appeals  must,  after  all,  be  the 
judges  of  his  pretensions." 

On  occasion  of  this  play  beingf  brought 
upon  the  sta^e,  Johnson  had  a  fancy  that 
as  a  dramatick  authour  his  dress  should  be 
more  gay  than  what  he  ordinarily  wore; 
he  therefore  appeared  behind  the  scenes, 
and  even  in  one  of  the  side-boxes,  in  a  scar- 
let waistcoat,  with  rich  gold-lace,  and  a 
goM-lace  hat.  He  humorously  observed 
to  Mr.  Langton,  "  that  when  in  that  dress 
he  could  not  treat  people  with  the  same 
eaaeas  when  in  his  usual  plain  clothes." 


^  Aaron  Hill  (vol.  ii.  p.  365),  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Mallett,  gives  the  following  accoont  of  Irene 
after  having  seen  it  ''I  was  at  the  anomalous 
Mr.  Johnson's  benefit,  and  found  the  play  his  pro- 
per r^wesentative ;  strong  sense  onj^taced  by 
sweetneds  or  decoram." — Boswki^il.. 

*  [Or,  more  modestly  perhaps,  that  he  felt  no 
more  than  the  Monument  could  feel.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  presumed,  from  Dr.  Bumey's  evidence, 
and  from  considering  that  it  produced  him  more 
money  than  he  probably  bad  ever  before  possesn- 
ed,  that  he  was  far  from  thinkvig  that  his  tragedy 
had  failed.  The  London  Magazine  for  Febraa- 
ry,  states  that  Irene  was  then  acting  witi^  great 
applause. — ^En.] 


Dress  indeed^  we  must  allow,  has  mose  ef- 
fect even  upon  strong  minds  than  onv 
should  suppose,  without  having  had  the  ex- 
perience ot  it.  His  necessary  attendance 
while  his  play  was  in  rehearsal,  and  during 
its  performance,  brought  him  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  performers  of  bom  sexes, 
which  produced  a  more  favourable  opinion^ 
of  their  profession  than  he  had  harshly  ex 
pressed  m  his  Life  of  Savage.  With  some 
of  them  he  kept  up  an  acquaintance  as  long 
as  he  and  they  lived,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
show  them  acts  of  kindness.  He  for  a  con- 
siderable time  used  to  frequent  the  Green 
Room,  and  seemed  to  take  deUgbt  in  dissi* 
Dating  his  gloom,  by  mixing  in  the  spright- 
ly chit-chat  of  the  motley  circle  then  to  be 
found  there.  Mr.  David  Hume  related  to 
me  from  Mr.  Garrick,  that  Johnson  at  last 
denied  himself  this  amusement,  from  consid- 
erations of  ri^id  virtue,  saying, ''  I  '11  come 
no  more  belund  your  scenes,  David;  for 
the  silk  stockings  and  white  bosoms  of  vovi 
actresses  excite  my  amorous  propensities.'* 

[''dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER^      **■- 
"  Goff  A  Square,  July  13, 1746. 

'<  Dear  miss, — I  am  extremely  obliged 
to  you  for  your  letter,  which  I  would  liave 
answered  last  post,  but  that  ilUiess^  pre- 
vented me.  I  nave  been  oflen  out  of^  or- 
der of  late,  and  have  very  much  n^ect- 
ed  my  affairs.  You  have  acted  very  pni- 
dently  with  regard  to  Levett's  affair,  wnich 
ivill,  I  think,  not  at  all  embarrass  me,  for 
you  may  promise  him,  that  the  mortgage 
shall  be  taken  up  at  Michaehnas,  or,  at  least, 
some  time  between  that  and  Cluristmas; 
and  if  he  requires  to  have  it  done  sooner,  I 
will  endeavour  it.  I  make  no  doubt,  by  that 
time,  of  either  doing  it  myself,  or  persuad- 
ing some  of  my  friends  to  do  it  for  me  6. 

**  Please  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  and  let 
me  know  if  he  be  satisfied.  When  he  onee 
called  on  me,  his  name  was  mistaken,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  see  him;  but  finding  the 
mistake,  wrote  to  him  the  same  day,  but 
never  heard  more  of  him,  though  I  entreat- 
ed him  to  let  me  know  where  to  wait  on 
him.  You  frighted  me,  you  little  gipsy, 
with  your  black  wafer,  for  I  had  forgot  you 


'  [This  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  tba 
case.  His  most  acrimonious  attacks  on  Garrick, 
and  Sheridan,  and  players  in  general,  were  sQb8»> 
quent  to  this  period. — ^Ed.] 

*  [This  letter,  and  some  others,  which  will  ap*| 
pear  in  their  proper  places,  I  owe  to  the  nnsolio* 
ited  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harwood,  thb  his- 
torian of  LichfieM,  who  procured  the  copie% 
with  permission  to  publish  them,  from  Mrs.  PeaN 
son  of  IJchfield,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  orig^ 
nals. — Ed.] 

*  [Thus  in  the  original. — En.] 

*  [This  confirms  the  statement,  as  to  this  defa^ 
in  page  64.  n.— Ed.] 
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'were  in  moanimg,  and  was  afi'oid  your 
letter  had  brought  me  ill  news  of  my  mo- 
ther, whose  death  is  one  of  the  few  calami- 
ties on  which  I  think  with  terronr.  I  longr 
to  know  how  she  does,  and  how  yon  all  do. 
Your  poor  mamma  is  come  home,  but  very 
weak:  yet  I  hope  she  will  grow  better, 
else  she  shall  go  into  the  country.  She  is 
now  up  stairs,  and  knows  not  of  my  writing. 
I  am,  dear  miss,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "Sam.  JoHvsoxr.*'] 

In  1750  he  came  forth  in  the  character 
for  whicli  he  was  eminently  qualified,  a 
majestick  teacher  of  moral  and  religious 
wisdom.  The  vehicle  which  he  chose  was 
that  of  a  periodical  paper,  which  he  knew 
had  been,  upon  former  occasions,  employ- 
ed with  great  success.  The  Tatler,  Spec- 
tator, and  Guardian,  were  the  last  of  itie 
kind  published  in  England,  which  had  stood 
the  test  of  a  long  trial;  and  such  an  inter- 
val had  now  elapsed  since  their  publication, 
as  made  him  justly  think  that,  to  many  of 
his  readers,  this  form  of  instruction  would, 
in  some  degree,  hove  the  advantage  of 
novelty.  A  few  days  before  the  first  of  his 
Essays  came  out,  there  started  another 
competitor  for  fame  in  the  same  form,  un- 
der the  title  of"  The  Tatler  Revived," 
which  I  believe  was  "bom  but  to  die." 
Johnson  was,  I  think,  not  very  happy  in 
the  choice  of  his  title,-^"  The  Rambler;" 
which  certainly  is  not  suited  to  a  series  of 
grave  and  moral  discourses;  which  the  Ital- 
ians have  Hterally,  but  ludicrouslv,  trans- 
lated by  n  Fagalumd^y  and  which  has 
been  lately  assumed  as  the  denomination  of 
9  vehicle  of  licentious  tales,  "  The  Ram- 
bler's Magazine."  He  gave  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  the  following  account  of  i(s  get- 
ting this  name:  "  What  must  be  done,  sir, 
wiu  be  done.  Wlien  I  was  to  begin  pub- 
lishing that  paper,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
name  it.  I  sat  down  at  night  upon  my 
bedside,  and  resolved  that  I  would  not  go 
to  sleep  till  I  had  fixed  its  title.  The  Ram- 
bler seemed  the  best  that  occurred,  and  I 
took  it  1." 

With  what  devout  and  conscientious  sen- 
timents this  paper  was  undertaken,  is  evi- 


*  I  l»ve  heaxd'Dr.  Warton  montion,  that  he 
vna  at  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley's  whh  the  late  Mr. 
Moore,  and  several  of  his  fHends,  comiderixig 
what  should  be  the  name  of  the  periodical  paper 
which  Moore  had  undertaken.  Garrick  proposed 
the  Salad,  which,  by  a  carious  coincidence,  wos 
afterwards  applied  to  himself  hj  Goldimith  *. 

**Ottr  Gwriek^  «  salad,  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  Tfaiegar,  augar,  and  aaltness  agree  I " 

At  lart,  the  company  having  separated,  without 
any  thing  of  which  they  approved  having  been 
offered,  Dodsley  himself  thought  of  The  World. 

— BOSWXLU 
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denced  bv  the  following  prayer,  which  he 
composed  and  ofiered  up  on  the  occasion: 

"Ahnighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good 
thinp,  without  whose  help  all  labour  is 
inettectual,  and  without  whose  grace  all 
wisdom  is  folly:  grant,  I  beseech  Thee, 
that  in  this  undertaking  thy  Holy  Spirit 
may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  but  that  I 
may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of 
myself  and  others:  grant  tliis,  O  Lord, 
for  the  aake  of  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
Amen  a." 

The  first  paper,  of  the  Rambler  was  pub- 
lished on  xuesday  the  20th  of  March, 
1749-50:  and  its  authour  was  enabled  to  con- 
tinue it  without  interruption,  every  Tues* 
day  and  Saturday,  till  Saturday  the  ITth 
of  March  3,  1762,  on  which  day  it  closed. 
This  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  a  remark  of  his,  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  quote  elsewhere,  l^^' 
that  "a  man  may  write  at  any 
time,  if  he  will  set  himself  dog^edl^  to  it;" 
for,  notwithstanding  his  constiiutional  in- 
dolence, his  depression  of  spirits,  and  liis 
labour  in  carrying  on  his  Dictionary,  he  an- 
swered the  stated  calls  of  the  press  twice  a 
week  from  the  stores  of  his  mind,  during 
all  that  time;  having  received  no  assistance 
except  four  billets  in  No.  10,  by  Miss  Mul- 
so,  now  Mrs.  Chapone;  No.  30,  by  Mrs. 
Catherine  Talbot;  No.  97,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Richardson,  whom  he*  describes  in  an  in- 
troductory note  as  "  An  authour  who  has 
enlarged  the  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  tauffht  the  passions  to  move  at  ike 
ciMnmandofvirtue^;  and  Numbers  44  and 


*  Iq  the  Pemb.  MS.  the  last  sentence 
*<  the  salvation  both  of  myself  and  otheis :  grant 
this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  CSvHt" — 
Hall. 

'  This  is  a  mistake,  into  whieh  the  antiioiDr 
was  very  pardonably  led  by  the  inaccancy  of  the 
origi&al  foHo  edition  of  the  Rambler,  in  whichxtha 
conclnding  paper  of  that  work  is  [obviously  by 
an  enor  of  the  press]  dated  oa  "  Satorday,  March 
17."  But  Saturday  was  in  fiu:t  the  fourteenth 
of  March.  This  circumstance,  though  it  may  at 
first  appear  of  very  little  importance,  is  yet  worth 
notice  ;  for  Mis.  Johnson  died  on  the  seventeenth 
of  March.^>MAL0]f  s. 

^  [Lady  Bradshaigh,  one  of  Mr.  RkhardBon*s 
female  svoopfaantB,  thus  addresses  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  letter :  "  A  few  days  ago  I  was  pleas- 
ed with  hearing  a  very  sensible  lady  greatly  pleas- 
ed with  the  Rambler,  No.  97.  She  happened 
to  be  in  town  when  it  was  published  ;  and  I  ask- 
ed if  she  knew  who  was  the  author  ?  She  said, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  one  who  was  concerned  in 
the  Spectators,  H  being  much  better  written  than 
any  of  the  Ramblers.  I  wanted  to  say  who  was 
really  the  author,  but  durst  not,  without  your  per- 
mission." Rich,  Cor,  vol.  vi.  p.  108.  It  was 
probably  on  some  such  authority  that  Mr.  Payne 
toki  Mr.  Chalmers  {Brit,  Ess,  voL  xix.  p.  14), 
that  No.  97  was  "  the  only  pi^  wiuch  had  a 
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FioBi,  10,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter; 
P-^*  [which  latter,  signed  Chariesea, 
had  much  of  his  esteem,  though  he  blamed 
Mrs.  Piozzi  for  preferring  it  to  the  allego- 
ry (No.  45),  where  Religion  and  Supersti- 
tion are  indeed  most  masterly  ddineated.] 
Posterity  will  be  astonished  when  they 
are  told,  upon  the  authority  of  Johnson 
himself,  that  many  of  these  discourses, 
which  we  should  suppose  had  been  labour- 
ed with  all  the  slow  attention  of  literary  lei- 
sure, were  written  in  haste  as  the  moment 
pressed,  without  even  being  read  over  by 
him  before  they  were  printed.     [The  fine 

Rambler  on  Procrastination  ^  was 
l^'      hastily   composed  in    Sir  Joshua 

Reynolds's  parlour »  while  the  boy 
waited  to  carry  it  to  the  press,  and  number- 
less are  the  instances  of  his  writing  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  importunity  or 
distress.]  It  can  be  accounted  for  only  in 
this  way;  that  hy  reading  and  meditation, 
and  a  very  close  inspection  of  life,  he  had 
accumulated  a  great  fund  of  miscellaneous 
knowledge,  which,  by  a  peculiar  prompti- 
tude of  mind,  was  ever  ready  at  his  call, 
and  which  he  had  constantly  accustomed 
himself  to  clothe  in  the  most  apt  and  ener- 
getick  expressions.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
once  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  at- 
tained his  extraordinary  accuracy  and  flow 
Of  language.  He  told  him,  that  he  had 
early  laid  it  down  as  a  fixed  rule  to  do  his 
best  on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  com- 
pany: to  impart  whatever  he  knew  in  the 
most  forcible  language  he  could  put  it  in . 
and  that  by  constant  practice,  and  never 
suffering  any  careless  expressions  to  escape 
him,  or  attempting  to  deliver  his  thoughts 
without  arranging  them  in  the  clearest 
manner,  it  became  habitual  to  him  3. 
Yet  he  was  not  altogether  unprepared  as 


prosperous  sale,  and  was  popular."  The  flatte- 
ries which  Richardson's  coterie  lavished  on  him 
and  all  bis  works  were  quite  extravagant :  the  pa- 
per is  rather  a  poor  one. — Ed.] 

*  [I  suppose  No.  134  is  meant. — D 'Israeli.] 

*  [Mrs.  Piozzi's  date  of  the  paper  on  Procras^ 
tmation  must  be  a  mistake,  as  Johnson  did  not 
know  Sir  J.  Reynolds  so  early.  See  post.  p. 
103,  and  vol    ii.'p.  66  .—Ed.] 

»  The  rule  which  Dr.  Johnson  observed  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  two  great  writers  of  an- 
tiquity :  "  Ne  id  quidem  taoendum  est,  quod  ei- 
dem  Ciceroni  placet,  nullum  nostrum  usc|uam  neg- 
ligentem  esse  sermouem:  qvicquid  loquemitr, 
t^icunque,  sit  pro  sua  scilicet  par  Hone  p  erf ee- 
tum.*'  Quinctil.  x.  7. — Malowk.  [It  has 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  hi»  edition  ofthe 
British  EssavMts,  that  Johnson  most  elaborately 
revised  and  extensively  corrected  the  Ramblers 
when  he  collected  them  bto  volumes  ;  but  this 
does  not  dijiprove  Mr.  Boswell's  account  of  the 
celerity  and  ejise  with  which  they  were  original- 
ly written.*— Ed.] 


a  periodieai  wntti ;  for  1  have  in  my  ] 
sion  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  in  which 
he  has  written,  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Locke's 
Common-Place  Book,  a  variety  of  hints  for 
essays  on  different  8u1>jects.  fie  has  mark- 
ed upon  the  first  blank  leaf  of  it,  "  To  the 
138th  page,  collections  for  the  Rambler;'' 
and  in  another  place,  '*  in  fifty-two  there 
were  seventeen  provided;  in  97 — 21;  in  190 
— ^25.''  At  a  subsequent  period  (probably 
after  the  work  was  finished)  he  added,  *'  In 
all,  taken  of  provided  materials,  SO^.'* 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  is  un- 
lucky'  upon  all  oceai^ons,  tells  us,  p^ssti 
that  *'  this  method  of  accumulating 
intelligence  has  been  practised  bv  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, and  is  humorously  described  in  one 
of  the  Spectators,  wherein  he  feigns  to 
have  dropped  his  paper  ofnotanda,  consists 
ing  of  a  diverting  medley  of  broken  senten- 
ces and  loose  hints,  which  he  tells  us  be 
had  collected,  and  meant  to  make  use  oH 
Much  of  the  same  kind  is  Johnson's  Adver- 
saria. *'  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no 
resemblance  at  all  between  them.  Addison'a 
note  was  a  fiction,  in  which  unconnected 
fragments  of  his  lucubrations  were  purpose- 
ly jumbled  together,  in  as  odd  a  manner  as 
he  could,  in  order  to  produce  a  lao^hable 
effect.  Whereas  Johnson's  abbreviations 
are  all  distinct,  and  applicable  to  each  sub- 
ject of  which  the  head  is  mentioned. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  following  speci- 
men: 

"  Youth's  Entry,  ^e. 

"  Baxter's  account  of  things  in  which  he 
had  changed  his  mind  as  he  grew  up.  Vo- 
luminous.— No  wonder.— If  every  man  was 
to  tell,  or  mftrk,^  on  how  many  subjects  he 
has  changed,  it  would  make  vols,  but  the 
changes  not  always  observed  by  man^ 
self. — From  pleasure  to  bus.  [business'^  to 
quiet;  from  thoughtfulness  to  reflect,  to 
piety;  from  dissipation  to  domestic,  by  im- 
perfect gradat.  nut  the  change  is  certain. 
Dial  non  progredi,  progress,  esse  eonspie- 
imtts.  Look  back,  consider  what  was 
thought  at  some  dist.  period. 

**  Hope  predom,  in  youth.    Mind  not 


«  [This,  no  doubt,  means,  that  of  the  first  52 
Ramblers,  17  hod  been  prepared,  and  so  on,  till, 
at  the  conpietion  of  the  whole  20S  numbers,  he 
found  that  only  30  had  been  formed  of  materials 
previously  provided. — Ed.] 

"  [In  thtf  instance  Mr.  BoawelT  is  more  uxk- 
lucky  than  Hawkins,  whose  account  is  by  no 
means  incorrect  He  knew  very  well,  and  dis- 
tinctly states,  that  Addison *8  published  JVotanda 
were  a  mere  pleasantry,  consisting  of  topicka 
droUy  selected  and  arranged  ;  but  he  infers,  ra^ 
tionally  enough,  that  Addison  had  taken  the  idea 
from  bis  own  real  practice  of  collecting  notanda  ; 
and  he  is  quite  justified  in  adding  **  mnch  of  the 
same  kind  are  Johnson's  Ad venaria. **•—£».] 
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wiUingkf  induigu  unpleating  ihoughiM. 
The  mrid  lies  all  enamelled  before  him,  as 
«  distant  prospect  sun-gilt  ^  inequalities  on- 
1^  found  by  coming'  to  it.  Lwe  is  ta  be  ail 
joy — ehiliren  exeellefU — Fame  to  be  con- 
stant—caresses of  the  rreat — applauses  of 
the  learned — smiles  of  Seauty. 

''  Fear  ofdiegraee — BasJJulneee—'F'mda 
tilings  of  1^  importance.  Miaearriaffes  for* 
^t  like  excellencies; — if  remembered,  of  no 
import.  Danger  of  sinking  into  negligence 
of  reputation } — lest  the  fear  of  disgrace  de- 
stroy activity. 

"  Confidence  in  him§elf.  Lon^  tract  of 
life  before  him — No  thought  of  aickness-^ 
Embarrassment  of  affairs.^-Distraction  of 
faodily.  Publick  calamities. — No  sense  of 
the  prevalence  of  bad  habits.  Negligent  of 
time — ready  to  undertake-— careless  to  pur- 
sue— all  changed  by  time. 

"  Confident  of  otA^s^unsuspeciing  as 
unexpenencod — ^imagining  himself  secure 
against  neglect,  never  imagines  they  will 
venlure  to  treat  him  ill.  Ready  to  trust; 
expecting  to  be  trusted.  Convinced  by  time 
of  the  selfishness,  the  meannefis,  the  cow- 
ardice, the  treachery  of  m«i. 

"  Youth  ambitious,  as  thinkiiig  bonoura 
easy  to  be  had. 

'*  Different  kinds  of  praise  pursued  at 
different  periods.  Of  the  gay  in  youth,T— 
dang,  hurt,  &c.  despised. 

"  Of  the  fancy  in  manhood.  Ambit, — 
stocks — ^bargains, — Of  the  wise  and  sober 
in  old  age— seriousness-^-^rmalitv — ^max- 
ims, but  general— only  of  the  rich,  other- 
wise age  is  happy— but  at  last  everything 
referred  to  riches — ^no  having  iame,  honour, 
influence,  without  subjection  to  caprice. 

"  Horace. 

"  Hard  it  would  be  if  men  entered  life 
with  the  same  views  with  which  they 
leave  it,  or  lell  as  they  enter  it — No  hope — 
no  undertaking — no  regard  to  benevolence- 
no  fear  of  disgrace,  &c. 

"  Youth  to  be  taught  the  piety  of  age- 
age  to  retain  the  honour  of  youth." 

i 

I  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  sketch  of 

[       Number  1 96  of  the  Rambler.     I  shall  gratis 

iy  my  readers  with  another  specimen: 

!  "  ConfederaeieB  difficult;  why, 

"  Seldom  in  war  a  match  for  single  per* 
sons— nor  in  peace;  therefore  kin^  make 
themselves  absolute.  Confederacies  m  learn- 

;       ing— every  great  work  the  work  of  one. 

I       ^^^-     Scholars'    friendship    like    ladies. 
Scribebamus,  &c.  Mart.^   The  apple  of  dis- 


'  This  mo«t  beavtifid  image  of  the 
dehnon  of  jouthfal  proaptfct  has  aot 
ia  any  of  Johnaoa'a  eaays. 

^  Lib.  ziL  96.    "  InTaceam  aacmhun 
MMnim  stndkinmi."— 5LLi.o2rs. 


ts 


cord*— the  laurel  of  diacord-^^the  poverty 
of  criticism.  Swift's  opinion  of  the  power 
of  six  genitMses  united.  That  union  scarce 
possible.  His  remarks  iust;— man  a  social, 
not  ateady  nature.  Drawn  to  man  by 
words,  repelled  by  passions.  Orb  drawn 
by  attraction,  rep.  [repelled]  by  centri- 
fugal. 

**  Common  danger  unites  by  crushing 
other  passions — ^but  they  return.  Equality 
hinders  compliance.  Superiority  produces 
insolence  and  envy.  Too  much  regard  in 
each  to  private  interest; — too  little. 

"  The  mischieia  of  private  and  exclusive 
societies.»^The  fitness  of  social  attraction 
difiliiaed  throuffh  the  whole.  The  miscliie& 
of  too  partial  tove  of  our  country.  Contrac- 
tion or  moral  duties.— 'oi  ^«i, «  ^maot. 

"  Every  man  moves  upon  his  own  cen- 
tre, and  therefore  repels  others  from  too 
near  a  contact,  though  he  may  comply  with 
some  general  lawa. 

"Ot  confederacy  with  superiors  every 
one  knows  the  inconvenience.  With  equals, 
no  authority;— ^very  man  his  own  opinion 
— his  own  interest. 

"Man  and  wife  hardly  united;— «carce 
ever  without  children.  Computation,  if  two 
to  one  against  two,  how  many  aj^ainst  five? 
If  Goniederacies  were  easy — useless;  —many 
oppreases  many.— If  possible  only  to  some, 
dangerous.    Principum  amidtiai.'* 

Here  we  see  the  embryo  of  Number  45 
of  the  Adventurer;  and  it  is  a  confirmation 
of  what  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
mention,  that  the  papers  in  that  collection 
marked  T.  were  written  by  Johnson. 

This  scanty  preparation  of  materials  will 
not,  however,  much  diminish  our  wonder 
at  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  his  mind; 
for  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the 
number  of  essays  which  he  wrote  is  very 
small;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  those  for 
which  hfe  had  made  no  preparation  are  aa 
rich  and  as  highly  finished,  as  those  for 
which  the  hints  were  lying  by  him.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  the  papers  formed 
from  his  hints  are  worked  up  with  such 
strength  and  elegance,  that  we  almost  lose 
sight  of  the  hints,  which  become  like  "  drops 
in  the  bucket.^'  Indeed,  in  several  instan 
C68,  he  has  made  a  very  slender  use  of  them, 
so  that  many  of  them  remain  still  unap- 
pUed3. 


*  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  teleetad  from  this  lit- 
tle eoUectian  of  materials,  what  he  ealla  the 
*<  Rndimanti  of  two  d'the  papen  of  the  Ramblar." 
But  he  haa  not  been  able  to  -read  the  aDaniBaript 
distiiictly.  Thaa  he  writat,  p.  266,  « Sailor's 
fiite  aay  manaion;*'  whareaa  the  original  la 
**  fiaflor'a  lifo  my  avenion.'*  Ho  has  also  tn»- 
scribed  the  unappropriated  hintB  on  Writers  fmt 
hnady  in  whksh  he  deoiphais  these  notable  pa»> 
sag«,eB(»  an  Latin, /sdtinoM/oiruK,  uistaadaf 
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A0  the  RamUer  was  entirely  the  woric  of 
one  man,  there  was,  of  ooune,  such  a  uni- 
fonnity  in  its  texture,  as  very  much  to  ex- 
clude the  charm  of  variety;  and  the  grave 
and  often  solemn  cast  of  thinking,  which 
distin^shed  it  from  other  periodical  papers, 
made  it,  for  some  time,  not  generally  hkod. 
So  slowly  did  this  excellent  work,  of  which 
twelve  editions  have  now  issued  ftom  the 
press,  gain  upon  the  world  at  large,  that 
even  in  the  closing  numher  the  authour 
says,  ''  I  have  never  heen  much  a  favourite 
ofthepublick." 

Yet,  very  soon  after  its  commencement, 
there  were  who  felt  and  acknowledged  its 
uncommon  excellence.  Verses  in  its  praise 
appeared  in  the  newspapers;  and  the  editor 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  mentions,  in 
October,  his  having  received  several  letters 
to  the  same  purpose  from  the  learned. 
"  The  Student,  or  Oxford  and  Can«bridge 
Miscellany,''  in  which  Mr.  Bonnel  Thorn- 
ton and  Mr.  Cohnan  were  the  principal  writ- 
ers, describes  it  as  "  a  work  that  exceeds  any 
thing  of  tlie  kind  ever  published  in  this  king- 
dom, some  of  the  Spectators  excepted, — ^if 
indeed  they  may  be  excepted."  And  after- 
wards, "  May  the  publick  favoure  crown  his 
merits,  and  may  not  the  English,  under  the 
auspicious  reign  of  GKoaaa  the  Second, 
neglect  a  man,  who,  had  he  lived  in  the  first 
century,  would  have  been  one  of  the  great- 
est favourites  of  Augustus."  This  flattery 
of  the  monarch  had  no  effect.  It  is  too  well 
known,  that  the  second  George  never  was 
an  Augustus  to  learning  or  genius. 
^  [  Richardson,  the  authour  of  Cla- 

"'  rissa,  to  whom  Cave  had  sent  the 
five  first  numbers  of  the  Rambler,  became, 
as  they  proceeded,  <<  so  inexpressibly  pleas- 
ed with  them,"  that  he  wrote  to  Cave  in 
strong  commendation,  and  intimated  his 
conviction  (the  name  of  the  authour  being 
still  a  secret^  that  Johnson  was  the  only 
man  who  could  write  them.  Cave's  answer 
seems  worth  inserting,  as  giving  a  higher 
idea  of  his  own  station  in  society  than  has 
been  hitherto  entertained,  as  well  as  more 
elearly  explaining  some  points  of  Dr.  John- 
son's life. 

ftfeh.Cor. 

^^       "  Mil  CAVE  TO  MR.  RI0HARD8ON. 
''  ^^  «*  St.  Jfihn^  OatA,  Attgam,  28,  I7d0 

^'Dear  sir, — i   received  the  pleasure 

fami  man  fama  ,•  Johnson  having  in  his  mind 
idiat  nmaBiiB  aayt  of  the  leamed  German  anti- 
quary and  KagaJBt,  Xjlander,  who,  ke  tells  w, 
livsd  hi  iach  poverty,  that  he  was  aapposed  fami 
fwn,  famm  teribert ;  and  another  in  French,  i>e- 
gente  de  fate  et  affmni  d'mrgenit  instead  of 
J}egout4  de  fame  (aa  old  wo^  for  remommi) 
et  affami  d*argent  The  mannscript,  being 
wiitten  in  an  earewfia^y  nnall  hand,  ii  inleed 
vary  hard  to  reed ;  but  it  would  have  been  bettar 
to  have  left  blanhi  then  to  wtiu  aoaaense.— 

BoiWEIil^ 


of  voiir  letter  of  <he9thiD8tHtGk)iieeatery 
and  did  intend  to  answer  it  from  that  citv, 
thou^  I  had  but  one  sound  hand  (the  cold 
and  rain  on  my  journey  having  given  me  the 
gout) ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  could  write  I  w^nt  to 
Westminster  1,  the  seat  of  Mr.  CamWidg^, 
who  entertained  the  Prince  3  there,  and, 
in  his  boat,  on  the  Severn.  He  kept  me 
one  night,  and  took  me  down  part  of  his 
river  to  the  Severn,  where  I  sailed  in  one  of 
his  boats,  and  took  a  view  of  another  of  a 
peculiar  make,  having  two  keels,  or  being 
rather  two  long  canoes,  connected  by  a  floor 
or  stage,  i  was  then  towed  back  again 
to  sup  and  repose.  Next  morning  he  ex- 
plained to  me  the  contrivance  of  some 
waterfhlls,  which  seem  to  come  from  a  piece 
of  water  which  ia  four  feet  lower.  The 
three  following  days  I  spent  in  returning'  to 
town,  and  could  not  find  time  to  write  in 
an  inn. 

<<  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  Prince  m^ 
nearod  hierhlv  pleased  with  every  thing  that 
Mr.  Cambridge  showed,  though  he  called 
him  upon  deck  oflen  to  be  seen  by  the 
people  on  the  shore,  who  came  in  prodi- 
gious crowds,  and  throiufed  firom  place  to 
place,  to  have  a  view  as  often  as  they  could, 
not  satisfied  witli  one;  so  that  many  who 
came  between  the  towing  line  and  the  rank  of 
the  river  were  thrown  into  it,  and  his  royal 
highness  could  scarce  forbear  laughing;  but 
sedately  said  to  them,  *  I  am  sorry  for  your 
condition.' 

<*  £xcuse  this  ramble  from  the  purpose  of 
your  letter.  I  return  to  answer,  that  Mr. 
Johnson  is  the  Chreat  Rambler ,  being,  as 
you  observe,  the  only  man  who  can  furnish 
two  such  papers  in  a  week,  besides  his  other 
great  business,  and  has  not  been  assisted 
with  above  three. 

*^  I  may  discover  to  you,  that  the  worM 
is  not  so  kind  to  itself  as  you  wish  it.  The 
encouragement,  as  to  sale,  is  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  high  character  given  to  the  woiic 
by  the  judicious,  not  to  say  the  raptures  ex- 
pressed by  the  few  that  do  read  it;  but  its 
Deing  thus  relished  in  numbers  gives  hope 
that  the  sets  must  go  ofi",  as  it  is  a  fine  pa- 
per, and,  considering  the  late  hour  of  hav- 
ing the  copy,  tolerably  printed. 

"  When  the  authour  was  to  be  kept  pri- 
vate (which  was  the  first  scheme),  two 
gentlemen,  belonging  to  the  Prince's  court. 


*  [So  in  the  work  quoted,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
for  Whitminster  in  GlonceBterahire,  the  seat  then, 
08  now,  of  the  family  of  Cambridge. — Ed.] 

*  rRichard  Owen  Cambridge,  author  of  the 
Scriboleriad,  and  a  considerable  contributor  to 
the  World.  He  was  bom  in  1714,  and  died  in 
1808  at<hii  seat  oppottte  Richmoad.— £d.] 

'  [hk  hdf  and  Augost  of  this  year  flie  Prinea 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  their  etderit  daughter 
(the  kte  Dacfaen  of  Bninswick),  made  a  tonr 
through  Gloucestenhira, 
Hampshire. — ^Eo.] 
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came  to  me  to  inquire  his  name,  in  older  to 
do  him  service;  and  also  brought  a  list  of 
aeven  gentlemen  to  be  served  with  the 
Rambler.  As  I  was  not  at  liberty,  an  infer* 
eoee  was  drawn,  that  I  was' desirous  to 
keep  to  myselfso  excellent  a  writer.  Soon 
a/ler,  Mr.  Doddington  >  sent  a  letter  direct- 
ed lo  fAtf  RambUr,  inviting  him  to  his 
house,  when  he  should  be  disposed  to  en* 
brge  his  acquaintance.  In  a  subsequent 
number  ^  a  kind  of  excuse  was  made,  with 
a  hint  that  a  food  writer  might  not  appear 
to  advantage  in  conversation.  Since  that 
time  several  circumstances,  and  Mr.  Garrick 
and  others,  who  knew  the  authour's  powers 
and  style  from  the  first,  unadvisedly  as* 
serted  their  (but)  suspicions,  overturned 
the  scheme  of  secrecy.  (About  which 
there  is  also  one  paper  ^.^ 

"  I  have  had  letters  or  approbation  fVom 
Dr.  Toung,  Dr.  Hartley,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Miss 
Carter,  &c.  &c.  most  oif  them,  hke  you, 
aetling  them  in  a  rank  equal,  and  some 
Buperiour,  to  the  Spectators  (of  which  I 
have  not  read  many,  K>r  the  reasons  3  which 
you  assign) :  but,  notwithstanding  such  re- 
eommendation,  whether  the  price  of  teoo- 
peneff  or  the  unfavourable  season  of  their 
firit  publication,  hinders  the  demand,  no 
boast  can  be  made  of  it. 

"  The  authour  T  who  thinks  highly  of 
vour  writings)  is  obliged  to  you  for  contri- 
Duting  your  endeavours;  and  so  is,  for  sev- 
eral marks  of  your  friendship,  good  sir, 
your  admirer,  and  very  humble  servant, 
"E.  Cave."] 

Johnson  told  me,  with  an  amiable  fond- 
ness, a  little  pleasing  circumstance  relative 
to  this  work.  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  whose  judge- 
ment and  taste  he  had  great  confidence,  said 
to  him,  after  a  few  numbers  of  the  Rambler 
bad  come  out,  "  I  thought  very  well  of  you 
before;  but  I  did  not  imagine  vou  could  have 
written  any  thing  equal  to  this."  Distant 
praise,  from  whatever  quarter,  is  not  so  de* 
ughtful  as  that  of  a  wife  whom  a  man  loves 
and  esteems.  Her  approbation  may  be  said 
to  "  come  home  to  his  6o«oni;"  and  being 


'  [George  Bnbb  Doddington,  afterwards  Lord 
Melooinbe,  whose  fame  as  a  statesman  and  a  wit 
hv  been  obecved,  if  not  obliterated,  by  the  pob- 
fioation  of  his  Diary.— £o.] 

'  [The  two  Ramblers  referred  to  are  probably 
Noc  14  and  18.- £d.] 

^  [Richardson  had  said,  "  I  remember  not  any 
thine  in  those  Spectators  that  I  read,  for  Inev- 
er  found  time  to  read  them  all,  that  half  so 
omch  struck  me."  It  seems  very  strange  that 
men  of  Uterary  habits,  like  Richardson  and  Cave, 
should  have  read  the  Spectator  so  imperfecta. 
It  is  the  stranger,  with  r^ard  to  Richardson,  lor 
fai  only  paper  in  the  Rambler  (No.  97)  is  writ* 
tea  in  the  character  of  a  professed  admirer  of  the 
npstlaiui  .*— Ep.  3 


so  near,  its  efiiwt  is  most  seonUe  and  p^nuir 
nent. 

Mr.  James  Elphinston  ^  who  has  sinca 
pabtished  various  works,  and  who  was  ever 
esteemed  by  Johnson  as  a  worthy  man,  h^ 
pened  to  be  in  Scotland  while  the  Rambler 
was  coming  out  in  single  papers  at  LondooL 
With  a  laudable  zeal  at  once  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  and  the  reputation 
of  his  friend,  he  suggested  and  took  the 
eharee  of  an  edition  of  those  £ssa^s  at 
Edinborffh,  which  followed  progressively 
the  L(Miaon  publication^. 

The  following  letter  written  at  this  time, 
though  not  dated,  will  show  how  much 
pleased  Johnson  was  with  this  publication, 
and  what  kindness  and  regard  he  had  for 
Mr.  Elphinston. 

'*T0   MR.    JAMES    ELPHINSTON. 

(Ao  date.) 
*<  Dear  sin, — I  cannot  but  confess  the 
failures  of  my  cone^wndence,  but  hope 


*  [Mr.  James  ElphinBloii  waa  bom  ia  Edia* 
biugh,  in  1721.  He,  when  very  yovng,  waa  a 
private  tator  m  two  or  tfarae  eminent  frmiliee : 
but  aboatl762  set  ap  awarding  school  at  Ken* 
flington,  where,  as  we  shall  see,  Dr.  Johnson 
sometimes  vkited  him.  He  died  in  1809.  His 
works  are  forgotten  or  remembered  for  their  ab* 
surdity.  He  translated  Martial,  of  which  Dr. 
Beattie  says,  "  It  is  truly  an  unique — the  specie 
mens  formerly  published  did  very  well  to  laugh 
at ;  but  a  whole  quarto  of  nonsense  and  gibberish 
is  too  much.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  not  whoU 
ly  illiterate  should  have  uved  so  long  in  England 
without  learning  the  language." — Biog.  Die, 
And  it  was,  no  doubt,  of  this  strange  work  that 
Mrs.  Piozzi  relates,  that  "  of  a  modem  Martial^ 
when  it  came  out.  Dr.  Johnson  said  there  are  in 
these  verses  too  much  fblly  for  madness,  I  think, 
and  too  much  madness  for  folly." — Piozzi,  p. 
47.— Ed.] 

*  It  was  esecuted  in  the  printingHiffice  of 
Sands,  Murray,  and  Cochran,  with  uncommott 
elegance,  upon  writing  paper,  of  a  daodecime 
size,  and  with  the  greatest  ooiredaeai :  aad  Mr. 
Elplnnston  enriched  it  with  feranslatioiMi  of  the  mo^ 
tos.  When  completed,  it  made  eight  handsoBie 
volumes.  It  is,  anqnestionably,  the  most  acoufata 
and  beantifol  edition  of  this  work.;  and  there  be- 
ing bat  a  sanall  iaapresnon,  it  it  now  becoflM 
scarce,  and  sells  at  a  very  high  price. — ^Bobwsi.i^. 
With  respect  to  the  eoirectooss  of  this  edition, 
my  father  probably  derived  his  information  fioan 
some  other  penon,  aad  appears  to  have  been  rnia* 
informed  ;  for  it  was  noi  accnrataty  printed,  as 
we  leam  from  Air.  A.  Chalmers.— J.  BoswKi.u 
[Mr.  ChaloDsn  a  little  misrsptesento,  and  Mr. 
James  BocweU  wholly  Busleok  the  faet  £1- 
phinaton's  edition  looa  eonwctly  panted  after  the 
original  folio  namban  at  they  tame  •«<.  Mr. 
Chahnera  demes  its  aeearacy,  beeaosa  it  has  not 
the  varioas  eoneelioiia  a«6aefiKfi%  made  by 
Johnon  when  he  repMi$hed  the  Raaabkr  ift 

"    1 
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the  Bame  recfard  which  yon  ipxpress  for  me 
on  every  other  occasion,  will  incline  you  to 
forgive  me.  I  am  often,  very  often,  ill; 
and,  when  I  am  well,  am  obliged  to  -v^rk: 
and,  indeed,  have  never  much  used  myself 
to  punctuality.  You  are  however,  not 
to  make  unkind  inferences,  when  I  forbear 
io  reply  to  your  kindness;  for  be  assured, 
I  never  receive  a  letter  from  you  without 
great  pleasure,  and  a  very  warm  sense  of 
your  generosity  and  friendship,  which  I 
heartily  blame  myself  for  not  cultivating 
with  more  care.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  I  go  wrong,  in  opposition  to  convic- 
tion; for  I  think  scarce  any  temporal  good 
equally  to  be  desired  with  the  regard  and 
familiarity  of  worthy  men.  I  hope  we 
shall  be  some  lime  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
have  a  more  ready  way  of  pouring  out  our 
hearts. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  still  find  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  in  your  publication,  and 
shall  beg  the  favour  of  sLx  more  volumes 
to  add  to  my  former  six,  when  you  can  with 
any  convenience  send  them  me.  Please  to 
present  a  set  in  my  name  to  Mr.  Ruddiman^, 
of  whom,  I  hear,  that  his  learning  is  not  his 
highest  excellence.  I  have  transcribed  the 
mottos,  and  returned  them,  I  hope  not  too 
late,  of  which  I  think  many  veir  happily 
performed.  Mr.  Cave  has  put  the  last  in 
the  magazine  2,  in  which  I  think  he  did  well. 
I  beg  of  you  to  write  soon,  and  to  write 
often,  and  to  write  long  letters,  which  I 
hope  in  time  to  repay  you;  but  you  must 
be  a  patient  creditor.  I  have,  however, 
this  of  gratitude,  that  I  think  of  you  with 
regard,  when  I  do  not,  perhaps,  give  the 
proofs  which  I  ought,  of  being,  sir,  your 
most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  year  he  wrote  to  the  same  gentle- 
man another  letter  upon  a  mournful  occa- 
sion. 


'  Mr.  Thomas  Rnddiman,  the  learned  gramma^ 
nan  cf  Scotland,  well  known  for  his  various  ex- 
cellent works,  and  for  his  accurate  editions  of 
seveial  anthoun.  He  was  also  a  man  of  a  most 
worthy  private  character.  His  zeal  for  the  royal 
House  of  Stnait  did  not  render  him  leas  estimable 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  eye.-^BoswELL. 

'  If  the  Magazme  here  referred  to  be  that  for 
October,  1752  (see  Gent,  Mag.  vol.  22,  p.  468), 
then  this  letter  belongs  to  a  later perk>d.  If  itra- 
ktes  to  the  Magazine  for  September,  1750  (see 
Oent.  Mag.  vol.  20,  p.  406),  then  it  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  month  of  October  in  that  year,  and 
should  have  followed  the  subsequent  letter. — ^Ma^ 
i.oifK.  [Itseeoos  clear  from  the  ezprearion  of 
the  letter  that  it  refera  to  Cave's  >!rs^  publication 
of  tho  mottos,  and  was  probably  written  in  Oct 
1760 ;  but  in  either  case  it  should  have  followed 
Ihe  letter  of  the  20th  Sept.;  though  the  editor  has 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  dutoib  Mr.  Bo»- 
well's  original  anaugement— Ed.] 


"  TO  MR.  JAMES  ELPHmSTOlT. 

"  fSepUmber  26;  1750. 

^'Dear  sir, — ^You  have,  as  I  find  by 
every  kind  of  evidence,  lost  an  excellent 
mother;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
incapable  of  partaking  of  your  grief.  I  have 
a  mother,  now  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
whom,  therefore,  I  must  soon  lose,  unless 
it  please  God  that  she  should  rather  moum 
for  me.  I  read  the  letters  in  which  you  re- 
late your  mother's  death  to  Mrs.  Strahan^, 
and  think  I  do  myself  honour,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  read  them  with  tears;  but  tears 
are  neither  to  yat  nor  to  me  of  any  farther 
use,  when  once  the  tribute  of  nature  has 
been  paid.  The  business  of  life  summons 
us  away  from  useless  grief,  and  calls  us  to 
the  exercise  of  those  virtues  of  which  we 
are  lamenting  our  deprivation.  The  great- 
est benefit  which  one  fViend  can  confer  upon 
another  is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and  elevate, 
his  virtues.  This  your  mother  will  still 
perform,  if  you  diligently  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  her  life,  and  of  her  death :  a  life,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  useful,  wise,  and  inno- 
cent; and  a  death  resigned,  peaceful,  and 
holy.  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that 
neither  reason  nor  revelation  denies  you  to 
hope,  that  you  may  increase  her  happiness 
by  obeying  her  precepts;  and  that  she  may, 
in  her  present  state,  look  with  pleasure  upon 
every  act  of  virtue  to  which  her  instructions 
or  example  have  contributed*.  Whether 
this  be  more  than  a  pleasing  dream,  or 
a  just  opinion  of  separate  spirits,  is,  indeed, 
of  no  great  importance  to  us,  when  we  con- 
sider ourselves  as  acting  under  the  eye  of 
jGod;  yet,  surely,  there  is  something  pleas- 
ing in  the  belief,  that  our  separation  fVom 
those  whom  we  love  is  merely  corporeal; 
and  it  may  be  a  great  incitement  to  virtu- 
ous friendship,  if  it  can  be  made  probable 
that  that  union  that  has  received  the  divine 
approbation  shall  continue  to  eternity. 

"  There  is  one  expedient  by  which  yom 
may,  in  some  degree,  continue  her  presence. 
If  you  write  down  minutely  what  you  re- 
member of  her  from  her  earliest  years,  yoo 
will  read  it  with  great  pleasure,  and  receive 
from  it  roanv  hints  of  soothing  recollection, 
when  time  shall  remove  her  yet  farther  from 
you,  and  your  ffrief  shall  be  matured  to  ven- 
eration. To  this,  however  painful  for  the 
present,  I  cannot  but  advise  you,  as  to  a 
source  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the 
time  to  come;  for  all  comfort  and  all  satis- 


'  [Sister  to  Mr.  Elphinston.— GftK.  Mag. 
1786,  p.  756.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  for 
many  of  his  early  acquaintance,  Johnson  was  in- 
debted to  the  society  of  Mr.  Strahan. — Hd.] 

*  [This  letter  may,  as  the  editor  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  observes  {he.  eit.),  be  read  as  a 
commentary  on  the  celebrated  pasnges  in  John- 
son's Meditations,  relative  to  the  intermediala 
state  of  departed  friends.— £o.] 
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faction  ismnoerely  wished  you  by,  dear  sir, 
vour  most  obliged,  most  o1>edient,  and  most 
humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHirsoK." 

The  Rambler  has  increased  in  fame  as 
in  age.  Soon  afler  its  first  folio  edition  was 
concluded  it  was  published  in  six  duodecimo 
volumes  ^;  and  its  author  lived  to  see  ten  nu- 
merous editions  of  it  in  London,  beside  those 
ol' Ireland  and  Scotland. 

I  profess  myself  to  have  ever  entertained 
a  profound  veneration  for  the  astonishing 
force  and  vivacity  of  mind  which  the  Ram- 
Wer  exhibits.  That  Johnson  had  penetra- 
tion enough  to  see,  and,  seeine,  would  not 
disguise,  the  general  misery  of  man  in  this 
state  of  being,  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
supei^cial  notion  of  his  lining  too  stern  a 
philosopher.  But  men  of  reflection  will  be 
sensible  that  he  has  given  a  true  representa- 
tion of  human  existence,  and  that  he  has,  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  ffenerous  benevolence, 
displayed  every  consolation  which  our  state 
affords  us;  not  only  those  arising  from  the 
hopes  of  futurity,  but  such  as  may  be  at- 
tained in  the  immediate  progress  through 
Hie.  He  has  not  depress^  the  soul  to  de- 
spondency and  indifierence.  He  has  every 
where  inculcated  study,  labour,  and  exer- 
tion. Nay,  he  has  shown,  in  a  very  odious 
%ht,  a  man,  whose  practice  is  to  go  about 
darkening  the  views  of  others,  by  perpetual 
complaints  of  evil,  and  awakening  tnose  con- 
siderations of  danger  and  distress,  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  lulled  into  a  quiet  oblivion. 
This  he  has  done  very  strongly  in  his  char- 
acter of  Suspirius,  (No.  55)  from  which 
Goldsmith  took  that  of  Croaker,  in  his  com- 
edy of  "  The  good-natured  Man,"  as  John- 
son told  me  he  acknowledged  to  him,  and 
which  is,  inde«],  very  obvious. 

To  point  out  the  numerous  subjects  which 
the  Rambler  treats,  with  a  dignity  and  per- 
spicuity wlilch  are  there  unit^  in  a  manner 
which  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  any  where 
else,  would  take  up  too  large  a  portion  of 
my  book,  and  would,  I  trust,  be  superflu- 


*  This  is  not  quite  accurate.  In  the  Oent. 
Mmg*  for  Nov.  1751,  while  the  work  was  yet 
iwoceediiig,  is  an  advertisement,  annowiciDg  that 
four  volumes  of  the  Rambler  would  speedUy  be 
published;  and,  it  is  believed,  that  they  were  pab- 
Ushed  in  the  next  month.  The  fifth  and  sixth  voU 
ttmes,  with  tables  of  eontents,  and  translations  of 
tbemottos,  were  pablished  in  Joly,  1752,  by  Payne 
(the  origiaal  poblisber),  three  months  after  the 
close  of  the  work.  When  the  Rambler  was  col- 
lected into  Tolsmes,  Johnson  revised  and  coirect- 
ed  it  throughout.  Mr.  Boswell  was  not  aware  of 
this  circomstaace,  which  has  Utely  been  discov^ 
eredy  and  aecnrately  stated,  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Chalmefs,  in  a  new  edition  of  these  and  various 
other  periodical  essays,  under  the  title  of  <*  The 
British  Essayists." — ^Malokx. 


ous,  considering  how  universally  those  vo^ 
umes  are  now  disseminated.  £ven  the  most 
condensed  and  brilliant  sentences  which  they 
contain,  and  which  have  very  properly  been 
selected  under  the  name  of  *' BfiAVTiss  V' 
are  of  considerable  bulk.  But  I  may  shortly 
observe,  that  the  Rambler  furnishes  such  an 
assemblage  of  discourses  on  practical  reli-> 
gion  and  moral  duty,  of  critical  investic^a- 
tions,  and  allegorical  and  oriental  tales,  that 
no  mind  can  be  thought  very  deficient  that 
has,  by  constant  study  and  mediution,  as- 
similated to  itself  all  that  may  be  found 
there.  No.  7,  written  in  Passion-week,  on 
abstraction  and  seLt^-examination,  and  No. 
1 10,  on  penitence  and  the  placability  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  cannot  be  too  ofVen  read. 
No.  54,  on  the  efiiect  which  the  death  of  a 
friend  should  have  upon  us,  though  rather 
too  dispiriting,  may  be  occasionally  very 
medicinal  to  the  mind.  Every  one  must 
suppose  the  writer  to  have  been  deeply  im« 
pressed  by  a  real  scene;  but  he  told  me  that 
was  not  the  case;  which  shows  how  well  hia 
fancy  coukl  conduct  him  to  the  <^  house  of 
niourning."  Some  of  these  more  solemn 
papers,  I  doubt  not,  particularly  attracted 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of 
"  The  Night  Thoughts,"  of  whom  my  esti- 
mation is  such,  as  to  reckon  his  applause  an 
honour  even  to  Johnson.  I  have  seen  some 
volumes  of  Dr.  Young's  copy  of  the  Ram- 
bler, in  which  he  has  marked  the  passages 
which  he  thought  particularly  excellent,  by 
folding  down  a  corner  ol'  the  page;  and  such 
as  he  rated  in  a  supereminent  degree  are 
marked  by  double  folds.  I  am  sorry  that 
some  of  the  volumes  are  lost.  Johnson 
was  pleased  when  told  of  the  minute  atten- 
tion with  which  Young  had  signified  his 
approbation  of  his  essays. 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  writings 
whatever  can  be  found  more  hark  and  steel 
for  the  mind,  il'  I  may  use  the  expression; 
more  that  can  brace  and  invigorate  every 
manly  and  noble  sentiment.  No.  S2,  on 
patience,  even  under  extreme  misery,  is  won- 
derfully lofly,  and  as  much  above  the  rani 
of  stoicism,  as  the  sun  of  Revelation  is 
brighter  than  the  twilight  of  Pagan  philoso- 
phy. I  never  read  the  following  sentence 
without  feeling  my  frame  thrill:  "  I  think 
there  is  some  reason  for  questioning  wheth- 
er the  body  and  mind  are  not  so  proportion- 
ed, that  the  one  can  bear  all  which  can  be 
inflicted  on  the  other;  whether  virtu6  can- 

'  Dr.  Johnson  was  gratified  by  seeing  this  se* 
lection,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Kearsley,  lK>okseller, 
m  Fleet  street,  the  following  note: — 

*'  Mr.  Johnson  sends  compliraents  to  Afr.  Eeai»- 
ley,  and  begs  the  favour  of  seeing  him  as  soon 
as  he  can.  Mr.  Keanley  is  deaired  to  bring 
with  him  the  last  edition  of  what  he  has  honoured 
with  the  name  of  Beauties.    May  20, 1782.'* 

— BoSWEI«Ii. 
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not  stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life^  and 
whether  a  soul  well  principled  will  not  he 
sooner  separated  than  suhdued.'' 

Thougn  instruction  he  the  predominant 
purpose  of  the  Ramhler,  yet  it  iseuh^ened 
witn  a  considerahle  portion  of  amnsement. 
Nothing  can  he  more  erroneous  than  the 
notion  which  some  persons  have  entertain- 
edy  that  Johnson  was  then  a  retired  anthour, 

SDOrant  of  the  world;  and,  of  consequence, 
at  he  wrote  only  from  his  imagination, 
when  he  descrihed  characteTS  and  manners. 
He  said  to  me  that,  hefore  he  wrote  that 
work,  he  had  been  '^running  ahout  the 
world,"  as  he  expressed  it,  more  than  al- 
most any  body;  and  I  have  heard  him  relate, 
with  much  satisfaction,  that  several  of  the 
eharaccers  in  the  Rambler  were  drawn  so 
naturally,  that  when  it  first  circulated  in 
nnmhers,  a  club  in  one  of  the  towns  in  Es- 
sex imagined  themselves  to  be  severally  ex- 
hibited m  it,  and  were  much  incensed  against 
a  person  who,  they  suspected,  had  thus 
maide  them  objects  of  publick  notice;  nor 
were  they  quieted  till  authentick  assurance 
was  given  them,  that  the  Ramhler  was 
written  by  a  person  who  had  never  heard 
of  any  one  of  tnem  K  Some  of  the  charac- 
ters are  believed  to  have  been  actually  drawn 
from  the  life  2,  particularly  that  of  Prospero 
from  Garrick  3,  who  never  entirely  forgave 

'  [This  anecdote  was,  according  to  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
commanicated  to  Johnson  by  Mr.  Murphy,  but 
(as  the  lady  tells  it),  with  details  which  sarour 
more  of  a  desire  to  make  a  good  stonr  than  to  tell 
a  true  one.    See  Piozzi,  p.  160. — ^Ed.] 

*  That  of  Gelidus,  in  No.  24,  from  Profes- 
aor  Colson,  and  that  of  Eupkues  in  the  same  pa- 
per, which,  with  many  others, was  doubtless  drawn 
from  the  life.  Euphues,  I  once  thought,  might 
have  been  intended  to  represent  either  Lord 
Chesterfield  or  Soame  Jcnyns;  bat  Mr.  Bindley, 
with  more  probability,  thinks  that  George  Bnbb 
Doddington,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  homeli- 
ness of  his  person,  and  the  finery  of  his  dress, 
was  the  person  meant  under  that  character.  Ma- 
1.0NC.  [See  {antey  p.  88)  reasons  ibr  doubting 
thitf  OtHdus  could  be  meant  for  Professor  Col- 
son. The  folly  of  such  gueises  at  chancteis  is 
forcibly  exemplified  in  Mr.  Mabne^  producing 
three  such  diffinsnt  candidates  for  that  of  jBu- 
phue$,  SB  Lord  Chesteifield,  Soame  Jenyns,  and 
Bnbb  Doddingtonl— Ed.] 

^  [Havii^  jnst  seen  Gairick's  generous  and 
fuccessful  endeavoore  to  advance  die  fame  and 
improve  the  fortunes  of  his  iiiend,  it  were  mel- 
ancholy to  be  obliged,  by  the  evidence  of  Bo»- 
well,  Mniphy*  and  Mrs.  Piozzi,  to  believe  that 
JofanMm  meant  to  satirize  that  amiable,  inofilBn- 
sive,  and  (to  him)  most  friendly  man,  whose  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  his  personal  feelings,  rendered 
him  peculiarly  seositive  to  such  attacks.  Mr. 
Mvrphy,  with  less  taste  and  good  nature  than  is 
usual  to  him,  seems  to  make  light  of  poor  Gar- 
rick's  vexation;  but  amonnt  the  many  instances 
which  have  been  adducM  of  that  infimiity  of 


its  pointed  satire.  [Sophron  was  ^i^ 
likewise  a  picture  drawn  from  reaH-  '' 
ty;  and  by  Gelidus,  the  philosopher,  he 
meant  to  represent  Mr.  Coulson,  a  mathe- 
matician, who  formerly  lived  at  Roches- 
ter. The  man  immortalized  for  purring 
like  a  cat  was,  as  he  told  Mrs.  Piozzi,  one 
Busby,  a  proctor  in  the  Commons.  He 
who  barked  so  ingeniously,  and  then  called 
the  drawer  to  drive  away  the  dog,  was  fatbe- 
to  Dr.  Salter,  of  the  Charterhouse.  He  who 
sunff  a  song,  and,  by  cx)rrespondent  motioDs 
of  his  arm,  chalked  out  a  giant  on  the  wall, 
was  one  Richaidson,  an  attorney  *>.] 

For  instances  of  fertility  of  fancy,  and  ac- 
curate description  of  real  life,  I  appeal  to 
No.  19,  a  man  who  wanders  from  one  pro- 
fession to  another,  with  most  plausible  rea- 
sons for  every  change:  No.  34,  female  fas- 
tidiousness and  timorous  refinement:  No. 
83,  a  virtuoso  who  has  collected  curiosities: 
No.  88,  petty  modes  of  entertaining  a  com- 
pany, and  conciliating  kindness:  No.  183, 
fortune-hunting:  No.  194 — 195,  a  tutors 
account  of  the  follies  of  his  pupil:  No.  197 
— 198,  legacy-hunting:  He  has  riven  a 
specimen  of  his  nice  o^rvation  of  Uie  mere 
external  appearances  of  life,  in  the  following 
passage  in  No.  179,  against  affectation,  that 
frequent  and  most  disgusting  quality :  <<  He 
that  stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that 
fill  the  streets  of  a  populous  city  will  sec 
manv  passenffers,  whose  air  and  motions  it 
will  be  difficult  to  behold  ^vithont  contempt 
and  laughter:  but  if  he  examine  what  are 
the  appearances  that  thus  powerfully  excite 
his  risibility,  he  will  find  among  them  net- 
ther  poverty  nor  di^ase,  nor  any  involunta- 
ry or  painful  defect.  The  disposition  to 
derision  and  insult  is  awakened  by  the  soft- 
ness of  foppery,  the  swell  of  insolence,  the 
liveliness  01  levity,  or  the  solemnity  of  gfran- 
deur;  by  the  sprightly  trip,  tlie  stately  walk, 
the  formal  strut,  and  the  tofty  mien;  by  ges- 
tures intended  to  catch  the  eye,  and  by  looks 


Johnson's  temper,  which  almost  amounted  to  en^ 
vy,  there  is  none  that  seems,  all  the  circamBtances 
considered,  more  unjustifiable  than  this  would 
have  been.  Hawkins,  however,  who  seldom 
missed  an  opportunity  of  displaying  Johnaon's 
faults  or  frailties,  does  not,  even,  when  oensiii^ 
ing  his  conduct  towards  Ganiek,  alhide  to  this 
o&nce.  (See  Life  p.  421).  Let  us  therefore 
hope,  that  the  other  biographers  made  an  -ap|^ 
cation  of  the  character  of  Prospero  wliidi  JiAm-' 
•on  did  not  intend. — ^Ed.] 

*  [These  characten  are  alluded  to  in  the  eon- 
elusion  of  the  189th  Rambler,  bat  so  slightly  tliat 
it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  inquire  whedier 
the  hints  were  furnished  by  observation  or  inven- 
tion. As  to  the  anecdote  told  of  the  elder  Dr. 
Salter,  it  could  have  only  been,  as  Mr.  Chalmas 
observes,  the  repetitwn  of  some  stoiy  of  his  yonA- 
iul  days,  for  he  was  70  yean  of  age  before  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Ivy-lane  chib. — Ed,"} 
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elaborately  formed  as  evidences  of  impor- 
tance." 

[Of  the  allegorical  papers  in  the 
P'«*'  Rambler,  Labour  and  Rest  (No.  3S) 
^'  was  Johnson's  favourite;  but  Sero- 

tinus (No  165),  the  man  who  returns  late 
in  life  to  receive  honours  in  his  native  coim- 
try ,  and  meets  with  mortification  instead  of 
respect,  was  considered  by  him  as  a  master- 
piece in  the  science  of  life  and  manners.]  ' 

Every  paffe  of  the  Rambler  shows  a  mind 
teeming  wim  classical  allusions  and  poetical 
imagery:  illustrations  from  other  writers 
are,  upon  all  occasions,  so  ready,  and  min- 
gle so  easily,  in  his  periods,  that  the  whole 
appears  of  one  uniform  vivid  texture. 

The  style  of  this  work  has  been  censured 
by  some  shallow  criticks  as  involved  and 
turgid,  and  aboundinsr  with  antiquated  and 
hard  words.  So  ill-founded  is  the  first  part 
of  this  objection,  that  I  will  challenge  all 
who  may  honour  this  book  with  a  perusal, 
to  point  out  any  English  writer  whose  lan- 
guage conveys  his  meaning  with  equal  force 
and  perspicuity  i.  It  must,  indeed,  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  structure  of  his  sentences  is 
expanded,  and  often  has  somewhat  of  the 
inversion  of  Latin:  and  that  he  delighted  to 
express  familiar  tnoughts  in  philosophical 
language;  being  in  this  the  reverse  of  Socra- 
tes, who,  it  ia  said,  reduced  philosophy  to  the 
simplicity  of  common  life.  But  let  us  at- 
tend to  what  he  himself  says  in  his  conclud- 
ing paper:  "When  common  words  were 
less  pleasing  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their 
signification,  I  have  familiarized  the  terms 
of  philosophy,  by  applying  them  to  popular 
ideas."  And,  as  to  the  second  part  of  this 
objection,  upon  a  late  careful  revision  of  the 
work,  I  can  with  confidence  say,  that  it  is 
amazing  how  few  of  those  words,  for  which 
it  has  l^n  unjustly  characterised,  are  act^ 
ually  to  be  found  in  it:  I  am  sure  not  the 
proportion  of  one  to  each  paper  2.     This 


1  Yet  his  style  did  not  escape  the  hannless  ahafb 
of  pleannt  bamoiur;  for  the  ingenious  Boimell 
Thornton  pahHshed  a  mock  Rambler  in  the  Dtn- 
ry-lane  Journal. — ^Boswell. — [And  Mr.  Mui^ 
phy,  in  commenting  on  this  passage,  quotes  the 
wit^  observation  of  Dryden:  "  If  so  many  for- 
eign words  are  poured  in  upon  as,  it  looks  as  if 
tlMy  were  designed  not  to  assist  the  natives  hot  to 
eonqner  them."     Ltfe,  p.  167. — Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  BosweU's  zeal  carries  him  too  fiu-: 
Jofaoflon's  style,  especially  in  the  Rambler,  is  fre- 
quently turgid,  even  to  ridicule;  but  he  has  been 
too  often  censured  with  a  mahcioua  flippancy, 
which  Boswell  may  be  excused  for  resenting; 
and  even  graver  critics  have  sometimeB  treated 
htm  with  inconsiderate  injustice;  for  instance, — 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Burrowes  (now  Dean  of  Cork),  in 
an  "  E8$aif  on  the  Style  of  Dr.  Johnson," 
pnblished  in  the  fint  volume  of  the  TrantacOons 
4^  the  Royal  hiah  Academy  (1787),  observes: 

'« Johnson  says  that  he  has  rarely  adinitted  any 

Vox..  I.  12 


idle  charge  has  been  echoed  from  one  bab- 
bler to  another,  who  have  confounded  John- 
son's Essays  with  Johnson's  Dictionary; 
and  because  he  thought  it  right  in  a  lexicon 
of  our  language  to  collect  many  words  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  but  were  supported 
by  great  authorities,  it  has  been  imagined 
that  all  of  these  have  been  interwoven  into 
his  own  compositions.  That  some  of  them 
have  been  adopted  by  him  unnecessarily, 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed;  but,  in  general, 
they  are  evidently  an  advantage,  for  with- 
out them  his  stately  ideas  would  be  confined 
and  cramped.  <'  He  that  thinks  with  more 
extent  than  another,  will  want 
words  of  a  larger  meaning  3."  He  JJJ*'^ 
onc«  told  me,  that  he  had  formed 


word  not  authorized  by  fonner  writers;  but 
where  are  we  to  seek  authorities  for  *  resuscitation, 
orbity,  volant,  fatuity,  divaricate,  asinine,  nar- 
ootio,  vulnerary,  empireumatic,  papilionaceous,' 
and  innumerable  others  of  the  same  stamp,  which 
abound  in  and  disgrace  his  pages? — for  *  obtund» 
disruption,  sensory,  or  panoply,'  all  occurring  in 
the  short  compass  of  a  ungle  essay  in  the  BLu- 
bler; — or  for  *  cremation,  horticulture,  gemiina- 
tbn,  and  decusBation,'  within  a  few  pages  in  his 
Life  of  Browne  ?  They  may  be  found,  perhaps^ 
in  the  works  of  former  writers,  but  they  make  no 
part  of  the  English  langtta|;e.  They  are  the  ille- 
gitimate ofispring  of  leammg  by  vanity."  It  is 
wondeiii]],  that,  instead  of  asking  where  these 
words  were  to  be  found.  Dr.  Burrowes  did  net 
think  of  referring  to  Johnson's  own  dictiooaiy. 
He  would  have  found  good  authorities  for  almost 
every  one  of  them;  for  instance^for  resuscitation^ 
Miltoa  and  Bacon  are  quoted;  ibr  voianty  Milton 
and  Phillips;  iot  fatuity,  Arbokhnet;  for  onmne, 
Milton;  for  natcotie  and  wdnerary,  Browna; 
for  germination,  Bacon,  and  so  on.  But  al- 
though these  authorities*  which  Dr.  Burrowes 
might  have  found  in  the  dr.eUonary ,  are  a  sufficient 
answer  to  his  question,  let  it  be  also  obeenred, 
that  many  of  these  words  were  m  use  in  more  fa- 
miliar authors  than  Johnson  chose  to  quote,  and 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  now  become  fa- 
miliar, which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  English 
language  has  not  considered  them  osiilegitimate 
—Ed.] 

3  £Thu  is  a  truism  in  the  disguise  of  a  sophism. 
**  He  that  tMnks  with  more  extent  will,"  no 
doubt,  <*  want  words  of  a  larger  meaning,**  bat 
tlie  f cords  themselves  may  be  plain  and  sknple; 
the  number  of  syllables,  and  oro-rotundity  (if 
one  may  venture  to  use  the  ezpresBion)  of  the 
sound  of  a  word  can  never  add  much,  and  may, 
in  some  cases,  do  injury  to  the  meaning.  Whit 
words  were  ever  written  of  a  laiger  meaning 
than  the  following,  which,  however,  are  the  most 
simple  and  elementary  that  can  be  found — '*  Ood 
said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  Ught'^* 
If  we  were  to  convert  the  proposition  in  the  Idler, 
and  say,  that  "  he  who  thinks  feebly  needs  b%g«r 
words  to  ^;over  his  inanity,"  we  should  be  nearer 
the  truth.  But  it  must  be  adpiitted  (as  Mr.  Boa- 
well  soon  after  observes)  that  Johnson  (though 
he,  in  some  of  bis  works,  pushed  his  peculiarities 
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his  style  upon  that  of  Sir  Wittiam  Temple, 
and  upon  <*  Chambers's  Proposal  for  his 
Dictionary  i."  He  certainly  was  mistaken ; 
or  if  he  imagined  at  first  that  he  was  imi- 
tating Temple,  he  was  very  unsuccessful  S; 
•for  notliing  can  be  more  unhke  than  the  sim- 
plicity of  Temple,  and  the  richness  of  John- 
son. Their  styles  differ  as  plain  cloth  and 
brocade.  Temple,  indeed,  seems  equally 
erroneous  in  supposing  that  he  himself  had 
formed  his  style  upon  Sandys'sView  of  the 
State  of  Religion  m  the  Western  Farts  of 
the  World. 

The  style  of  Johnson  was,  undoubtedly, 
much  formed  upon  that  of  the  great  writers 
in  the  last  century,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Sander- 
son, Hakewill,  and  others;  those  *<  Giants," 
as  they  were  well  characterised  by  a  oREitT 
PKASONAGE^,  whosc  authority,  were  I  to 


to  an  abmnd  extent)  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
benefiietor  to  our  language;  he  has  introdneed 
more  dignity  into  oar  style,  more  ragolarity  into 
onr  granunatical  oonatniction,  and  given  a  ihller 
and  more  Bonorona  sonnd  to  the  march  of  oar 
aentences  and  the  cadence  of  oar  periods. — 'Ed.] 

*  The  paper  here  alladed  to  Waa,  I  believe, 
Chamber's  Proposal  for  a  second  and  improved 
edition  of  his  Dictionary,  which,  I  think,  appear- 
ed in  1788.  This  proposal  was  probably  in 
circulation  in  1737,  when  Johnson  first  came  to 
London. — ^Malonk. 

'  The  author  appean  to  me  to  have  miauader- 
■tood  iohnson  in  this  instance.  He  did  not, 
I  conceive,  mean  to  aay  that,  when  he  fiiat  began 
to  write,  be  made  Sir  William  Temple  his  mod- 
el, with  a  view  to  form  a  style  that  should  resem- 
ble his  in  all  its  parts ;  but  that  he  formed  his  style 
on  that  of  Temple  and  othen,  by  taking  from 
each  those  characteristic  excellencies  which  were 
most  worthy  of  imitation.  See  this  matter  fiirther 
explained  ander  April  9,  1778  ;  where,  m  a  con- 
vereatiov.  at  Sir  Joahua  Reynold's,  Johnson  him- 
self mentions  the  particular  improyemonta  which 
Temple  made  in  the  English  s^Ie.  These, 
doubtless,  were  the  objects  of  his  imitatioa,  so  far 
as  that  writer  was  his  model.< — Mai-oks. 

*  [Here  is  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining, after  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  yean,  cir- 
cumstances once  of  great  notoriety.  My  learned 
and  excellent  fHend,  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  writes 
to  me,  *<  State  that  this  Great  Personage  was 
hk  late  majesty,  George  the  Third.  Every  one 
knows  it  nowt  but  who  will  know  it  fifty  yean 
hence?"  No  doubt  the  generality  of  readen 
have  understood  Mr.  Boswell  to  refer  to  the  late 
king;  but,  although  the  Editor  has  made  very  ex- 
tensive inquiries  amongst  those  who  were  moat 
likely  to  know,  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  precise  authority  on  this  point,  nor  has  he 
obtained  even  a  conjecture  as  to  the  person  to 
whom,  or  the  occaabn  on  which,  his  majesty 
used  this  happy  expression.  The  editor  had  for- 
meriy  heard,  but  he  doea  not  recollect  from  whom, 
that  when,  on  some  oecaskm,  the  mat  divines 
of  the  17tli  century  were  mentioned  m  the  king's 
presence,  his  majesty  said,  ''Ym-^there  were 
oiAMTs  in  those  ilays,'*«-k  allusMB  to  Genesis, 


name  him,  would  stamp  a  reverenee  on  Ilio 
opinion. 

[Tliat  Johnson  owed  his  ex<jel- 
lence  as  a  writer  to  the  divines  and  ^sn! 
others  of  the  last  century,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  attests,  from  having  been  the  wit- 
ness of  his  course  of  reading,  and  heard  him 
declare  his  sentiments  of  their  works. 
Hooker  he  admired  for  his logicalprecision, 
Sanderson  for  his  acuteness,  and  Taylor  for 
his  amazing  erudition;  Sir  Thomas  browne 
fbr  his  penetration,  and  Cowley  for  the  ease 
and  unaffected  structu  re  of  his  periods.  The 
tinsel  of  Sprat  disgusted  him,  and  he  cOuid 
but  just  endure  the  smooth  verbosity  of  Til- 
lotson.  Hammond  and  Barrow  he  thought 
involved;  and  of  the  latter  that  he  was  un- 
necessarily prolix  ^ .] 

We  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  ap* 
ply  to  his  learned  style  that  passage  of  Hor- 
ace, a  part  of  which  he  has  taken  as  the 
motto  to  his  Dictionary: 

<*  Cum  tabnlis  animum  censoris  snmet  honesd; 
Aodebit  qumcumque  pariim  splendoris  habebnnt 
Et  sine  pondere  erant,  et  honore  indigna  fereator, 
Verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant, 
Et  venentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vesta. 
Obscurata  diu  popnlo  bonus  emet,  atque 
Proferet  in  lucem  speciosa  vocabula  rerun, 
Q,us  priscis  memonta  Catonibns  atqae  Cethegi^ 
Nunc  situs  infoimis  premit  et  deserta  vetustas: 
Adsciscet  nova,  qua  genitor  prodnxerit  nsas: 
Vehemens,  et  liquidns,  puroque  mmillimus  amai, 
Fnndet  opes  Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingui." 
Epi$t.  1.  il  e.  1 

To  so  great  a  master  of  thinking,  to  one 
of  such  vast  and  various  knowledge  as  John- 
son, might  have  been  allowed  a  liberal  in- 
dulgence of  that  licence  which  Horace  claims 
in  another  place: 


■  Si  fortA  neeesse  est 


bdieiis  monstrare  recentilMis  abdita  lerum, 


TL  4.  It  is  to  be  obaerved,  that  Mr.  Boswell,  is 
hisfint  edition,  attributed  thb  anecdote  to  "one 
whoae  aathority,  &o.:'*  in  snbaeqaent  editions  hs 
chatq^ed  "  one"  into  "  o&sat  persoitaok.*' 
—Ed.] 

*  [The  editor  has  thought  it  right  to  preserva 
the  foregoing,  as  the  evidence  of  an  eye-vritaesi  is 
Johnson's  coune  of  reading;  though  it  may  bs 
well  doubted  whether  Sir  J.  Hawkkis  has  pre* 
served  exacdy  the  characteristic  qualities  wUeh 
be  attributed  to  these  iilastrioua  men.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  the  eradition  of  Tsylor  or 
the  penetration  of  Brovme  could  have  improved 
Johnson's  BtfUf  nor  is  it  likely  that  Johnson  woold 
have  celebrated  the  eloquent  and  anbtile  Taylor 
for  erudition  akme,  or  the  ptoua  and  leaned 
Browne  for  mere  penetration.  Johnson's  fiiaid, 
Mr.  Fitzherbeit,  said  (see  poet,  8th  April,  1776) 
that  <<  it  viras  not  every  man  who  could  carry  a 
bon  mot;**  certainly  Hawkina  vras  not  a  maa 
likely  to  convey  adequately  Dr.  Johnson's  critical 
ophuon  of  Jeremy  Taylor.— Ed.] 
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Twffn  ciacUitk  non  ezmiditii  Cetbagii 
Contu^et,  dAbiturqae  Uceatia  sumpta  padenter: 
Et  nova  ficiaqne  iim»er  habebimt  verba  fidam,  ai 
Grsco  foDte  cadant,  pared  detorta.     Quid  autam 
CflBcilio  PlatttoquB  dahil  Eoiuaiins,  ademptom 
Viigilio  Varioque  ?  Ego  cor,  acquirere  pauca 
8i  peflBom,  invideor;  com  liogna  Catonis  et  Enni 
Sennonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  remm 
Nomioa  protulerit  ?  Licuit,  semperque  llcebit 
Sigoatom  prsBsente  not&  producere  nomen.'* 

De  Arte  PoeiieA, 

Tet  Johnson  asenred  me,  that  he  had  not 
taken  upon  him  to  add  more  that  four  or 
five  words  to  the  £nfflish  language,  of  his 
own  formation;  and  he  was  very  much  of- 
fended at  the  general  licence  by  no  means 
''  modestly  taken''  in  his  time,  not  only  to 
coin  new  words,  but  to  use  many  words  in 
senses  quite  different  from  their  established 
meaning,  and  those  frequently  very  fantas- 
tical. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  whose  Life  John- 
son wrote,  was  remarkably  ibnd  of  Anglo- 
Latin  diction;  and  to  his  example  we  are  to 
ascribe  Johnson's  sometimes  indulging  him- 
self in  this  kind  of  phraseology^.  John- 
son's comprehenson  of  mind  was  the  mould 
for  his  language.  Had  his  conceptions  been 
narrower,  lus  expression  would  have  been 
easier.  His  sentences  have  a  dignified 
march;  and  it  is  certain,  that  his  example 
has  given  a  general  elevation  to  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  for  many  of  our  best 
writers  have  approached  very  near  to  him: 
and,  from  the  mfiuence  whicn  he  has  had 
upon  our  composition,  scarcely  any  thing 
is  written  now  that  is  not  better  expressed 
than  was  usual  before  he  appeared  to  lead 
the  national  taste. 

This  circumstance,  the  truth  of  which 
must  strike  every  critical  reader,  has  been 
so  happily  enforced  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  in 
his  "  Moral  and  Literary  Character  of  Dr. 
Johnson,''  that  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself 
to  withhold  it,  notwithstanding  his,  perhaps, 
too  great  partiality  for  one  of  his  friends: 

"  By  iiatiu«*i  fiib  ordaiii'd  mankind  to  mle, 
He,  like  a  Titian,  ibnn'd  hifi  brilliant  ichool; 
And  taoglit  eoi^iiial  spirits  to  eiccel. 
While  firom  bis  lips  impreanve  wiBdom  fell 
Our  boasted  Goldsmith  felt  the  sovereign  sway; 
FVom  him  derived  the  sweet,  yet  nervous  lay. 
To  Fame's  proud  cliff  he  bade  oar  RafiiieUe  rise: 
HsDoe  Reynolds'  pen  with  Reynolds'  pencil  vies. 
WUh  Johnson's  flame  melodious  Bniney  glows. 
While  the  grand  strain  in  smoother  cadence  flows. 


*  The  observation  of  his  having  imitated  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  has  been  made  by  many  peo- 
ple; and  lately  it  has  been  insisted  on,  and  iW- 
trated  by  a  variety  of  quotations  from  Browne, 
in  one  of  the  popular  Easays  written  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Knox,  master  of  Tnnbridge-school,  whoa|  I 
have  set  down  in  my  list  of  those  who  have  some- 
times not  unsacces^olly  inutatecl  Dr.  Johnson's 
style. — BoswKiJL. 


And  yon,  Malo^,  to  critic  learning  dear, 
Correct  and  elegant,^refined  though  clear. 
By  studying  him,  acquired  that  cTasaic  taste, 
Which  high  in  Shakspeare's  lane  thy  statue  placed 
Near  Johnson  Steevens  stands,  on  scenick  ground. 
Acute,  laborious,  fertile,  and  profound. 
Ingenious  Hawkesworth  to  this  school  we  owe, 
And  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  tutor  know. 
Here  eariy  parts  accomplish'd  Jones  sublimes, 
And  science  blends  with  Asia's  lofty  rhymes: 
Harmonious  Jones!  who  in  his  splendid  strums 
Sings  Camdeo's  sports,  en  Agra's  flowery  phiins. 
In  Hindu  fictions,  while  we  fondly  trace 
Love  and  the  Moses,  deck'd  with  Attick  grace. 
Amid  these  names  can  Boswell  be  fontot. 
Scarce  by  North  Britons  now  esteem'a  a  Scot  *; 
Who  to  the  sa^e  devoted  from  bis  youth. 
Imbibed  from  niqi  the  sacred  love  of  truth; 
The  keen  research,  the  exercise  of  mind. 
And  that  best  art,  the  ait  to  know  mankind. — 
Nor  was  his  energy  confined  alone 
To  friends  around  his  philosophick  throne; 
Its  influence  wide  improved  ovar  lettered  isle. 
And  lucid  vigour  marked  the  general  style: 
Am  Nile's  proud  waves,  swoln  from  their  oozy  bed, 
First  o'er  the  neighbonring  meads  majestick  spread ; 
Till  gathering  force,  they  more  and  more  expand. 
And  with  new  virtue  fertilise  the  land." 

Johnson's  language,  however,  must  he 
allowed  to  be  too  masculine  fbr  the  delicate 
gentleness  of  female  writing.  His  ladies, 
therefore,  seem  strangely  formal,  even  to 
ridicule;  and  are  well  denominated  by  the 
names  which  he  has  given  them,  as  Misella, 
Zozima,  P'roperantia,  RhodocliaS. 

It  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  compare 
the  style  of  Addison  and  Johnson,  and  to 
depreciate  4, 1  think,  very  unjustly,  the  style 


'  The  following  observation  in  Mr.  Boswell 's 
J&umal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  may  suffi- 
cioitly  aocovnt  for  that  gentleman's  being  "  now 
scarcely  esteemed  a  Scot"  by  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen: "If  he  (Dr.  Johnson)  was particolariy 
prejiidked  against  the  Scots,  it  was  because  they 
were  more  in  his  way;  because  he  thought  their 
success  in  England  rather  exceeded  the  due  pro- 
portion of  their  reel  merit;  and  because  he  could 
not  but  see  in  them  that  nationality,  which,  I 
believe,  no  liberal-minded  Scotchman  will  de- 
ny." Mr.  Boswell,  indeed,  is  so  free  from  na- 
tional prejudices,  that  he  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  been  described  a» — 

**  Soaree  by  €ouik  Britou  now  esteemed  a  Scot.** 

Courts  NAT. 

'  [Mr.  Borke  said  pleaasntly,  that  «*  his  ladies 
were  all  Johneont  in  petticoats.*'  Mr.  Murphy 
(Life,  p.  169)  seems  to  pass  somewhat  of  the 
same  censure  on  the  letter  in  the  12th  Rambler, 
from  a  young  woman  that  wants  a  place:  yeV^ 
such  is  the  uncertainty  of  criticism — ^tfais  is  the 
paper  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  as  an  example  of 
such  esse  and  fiuniliarity  of  style,  which  made 
bun  almost  doubt  whether  it  was  Johnson's 
Brit.  Ess.  ToL  jdx.  p.  44.— En.] 

*  [Where  did  Mr.  Boswell  discover  this,  eK« 
cept  in  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  who  says  (p.  270),  with 
more  than  nsnal  absordity  and  bad  taste,  *<  I  find 
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of  Addison  as  nerveless  and  feeble,  because 
it  has  not  the  strength  and  energy  of  that 
of  Johnson.  Their  prose  may  be  balanced 
like  the  poetry  of  Diyden  and  Pope.  Both 
are  excellent,  though  in-  different  ways. 
Addison  writes  with  the  ease  of  a  gentle- 
man. His  readers  fancy  that  a  wise  and 
accomplished  companion' is  talking  to  them: 
so  that  he  insinuates  his  sentiments  ana 
taste  into  their  minds  by  an  imperceptible 
influence.  Johnson  writes  like  a  teacher. 
He  dictates  to  his  readers  as  if  from  an  ac- 
ademical chair.  They  attend  with  awe 
and  admiration;  and  his  precepts  are  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  his  commanding  elo- 
quence. Addison's  style,  like  a  light  wine, 
pleases  every  body  from  the  first.  John- 
son's, like  a  liquor  of  more  body,  seems  too 
strong  at  first,  but,  by  degrees,  is  highly 
relished;  and  such  is  the  melody  of  his 
periods,  so  much  do  they  captivate  the  ear, 
and  seize  upon  the  attention,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  writer,  however  inconsidera^ 
ble,  who  does  not  aim,  in  some  degree,  at 
the  same  species  of  excellence.  But  let  us 
not  ungratefully  undervalue  that  beautiful 
style,  which  has  pleasingly  conveyed  to 
us  much  instruction  and  entertainment. 
Though  comparatively  weak^  opposed  to 
Johnson's  Herculean  vigour,  let  us  not  call 
it  positively  feeble.  Let  us  remember  the 
character  of  his  style,  as  given  by  Johnson 
himself:  "  What  he  attempted  he  perform- 
ed; he  is  never  feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  energeticic;  he  is  never  rapid,  and  he 
never  stagnates.  His  sentences  have  nei- 
ther studied  amplitude,  nor  affected  brevity; 
his  periods,  though  not  diligently  rounded, 
are  voluble  and  easy  K    Whoever  wishes  to 

an  opinion  igaining  groond,  not  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Addison's  style,  the  characteris- 
tics of  which  are  feeblenen  and  inanity — ^I  speak 
of  that  alone,  for  his  sentiments  are-  excellent 
and  bis  humour  exquisite."  What  the  worthy 
knight  meant  by  inanity,  as  applied  to  Addison's 
Btyle,  is  not  worth  inquiring. — Ep.] 

*■  When  Johnson  showed  me  a  proof-sheet  of 
the  character  of  Addison,  in  which  he  so  highly 
extols  his  *yle,  I  coold  not  help  observing,  that 
it  had  not  been  his  own  model,  as  no  two  styles 
could  differ  more  from  each  other.  «*  Sir,  Addi- 
son had  his  style,  and  I  have  mine."  When  I 
ventured  to  ask  him,  whether  the  difference  did 
not  consist  in  this,  that  Addison's  style  was  full 
of  idioms,  colloquial  phrases,  and  proverbs ;  and 
his  own  more  strictly  grammatical  and  free  from 
Mch  phraseology  and  modes  of  speech  as  can 
never  be  literally  translated  or  understood  by  for- 
eigners ;  he  allowed  the  discrimination  to  be  just. 
Let  any  one  who  doubts  K,  try  to  tmnslate  One 
of  Addison's  Spectaton  into  Latin,  French,  or 
Italian  ;  and  though  so  easy,  familiar,  and  ele- 
gant, to  an  Englishman,  as  to  give  the  intellect  no 
trouble;  yet  he  would  find  the  transfusion  into 
another  Uaguge  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 


attain  an  EngHsh  style,  familiar  but  not 
coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes 
of  Addison  2." 

[His  manner  of  criticising  and 
commending  Addison's  prose  was      l^Sl. 
the  same  in  conversation  as  we  read 
it  in  his  printed  strictures,  and  many  of 
the  expressions  used  have  been  heard  to 
fall  from  him  on  common  occasion^.     It  was 
notwithstanding    observable    enough    (or 
Mrs.  Piozzi  fancied  so),  that  he  never  liked, 
thousfh  he  always  thought  fit,  to  praise  it; 
and  his  praises  resembled  those  of  a  man 
who  extols  the  superiour  elegance  of  high 
painted  porcelain,  while  he  himself  always 
chooses  to  e&i  off  plate.    She  told  him  so 
one  day,  and  he  neither  denied  it  nor  appear- 
ed displeased. 

But  his  opinion  of  Steele's  essays 
was  not  so  favourable.  "They  are  p}^' 
too  thin  (said  he)  for  an  English- 
man's taste;  mere  superficial  observations 
on  life  and  manners,  without  erudition 
enough  to  make  them  keep,  like  the  light 
French  wines,  which  turn  sour  with  stand- 
ing awhile,  for  want  oV  body,  as  we  call 
it  3."] 

Though  the  Rambler  was  not  concluded 
till  the  year  1752, 1  shall,  under  this  year, 
say  all  that  I  have  to  observe  upon  it. 
Some  of  the  translations  of  the  mottoe,  by 
himself,  are  admirably  done.  He  acknow- 
ledges to  have  received  "  elegant  transla- 
tions^' of  many  of  them  from  Mr  James 
ElphinstOn;  and  some  are  very  happily 
translated  by  a  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  of  whom  I 
never  heard  more,  except  that  Johnson  thus 
described  him  to  Mr.  Malone:  "  Sir,  he  liv- 
ed in  London,  and  hung  loose  upon  socie- 
ty <."    The  concluding  paper  of  his  Ram- 


iible.  But  a  Rambler,  Adventurer,  or  Idler,  of 
Johnson,  would  fall  into  any  classical  or  Europe- 
an language,  aa  easily  as  if  it  had  been  originally 
conceived  in  it. — Burney. 

*  I  shall  probably,  in  another  work,  niaintain 
the  merit  of  Addison's  poetry,  which  has  been 
very  unjustly  depreciated. — ^Boswsll.  [Mr. 
Boflwell  never,  that  the  editor  knows  of,  executed 
this  intention. — Ed.] 

3  [This  ilhtttration  (which  Mr.  BosweUhaa  ap- 
plied  to  Addison  and  Johnson)  seems,  in  this  in- 
stance, not  very  happy,  and  still  less  just  Steele's 
Essays  have  outliveid  a-oentory,  and  are  certainly 
not  yet  sour  to  any  good  taste. — En.] 

*  In  the  GentUman*s  Magazine  for  Octo- 
ber, 1762,  p.  468,  he  is  styled  "  the  Rev.  Fratt- 
cis  Lewis,  of  Chiswick."  The  late  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, while  he  resided  at  Chiswick,  at  my  re- 
quest, made  some  inquiry  concerning  him  at  that 
place,  but  no  intelligence  was  obtained. 

The  translations  of  the  mottos  supplied  by  Mr. 
Elphinston  appeared  first  in  the  Edinbuigh  edi- 
tion of  the  Rambler,  and  in  some  instances  were 
revised  and  improved,  probably  by  JoluMon,  be- 
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bier  18  at  once  dignified  and  pathetick.  I 
cannot,  however,  but  wish  that  he  had  not 
ended  it  with  an  unnecessary  Greek  verse, 
translated  also  into  an  English  couolei: 

Celestial  powers!  that  piety  regard, 

From  you  my  labours  wait  their  last  reward." 

It  is  too  much  like  the  conceit  of  those 
dramatick  poets,  who  used  to  conclude  each 
act  with  a  rhyme;  and  the  expression  in 
the  first  line  of  his  couplet,  "  Celestial 
f  otflcri,"  though  proper  in  Pagan  poetry, 
18  ill  suited  to  Christianity,  with  '<  a  con- 
formity'* to  which  he  consoles  himself. 
How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to 
have  ended  with  the  prose  sentence, ''  1  shall 
never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learn- 
ing obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be 
numbered  among  the  writers  who  have 
given  ardour  to  virtue,  and  conlBdence  to 
truth. »» 

His  friend  Dr.  Birch  being  now  engaged 
in  preparing  an  edition  of  Ralegh's  smaller 
pieces,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  that  gentleman: 

<<T0   ]>B.    BIRCH. 

tcGongh  Square,  May  12, 1750. 
"  Sia, — Knowing  that  you  are  now  pre- 
paring to  favour  the  publick  with  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Ralegh's  miscellaneous  pieces,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  manuscript, 
which  fell  by  chance  within  my  notice.  I 
perceive  no  proofs  of  forge^-  in  my  exami- 
nation of  it;  and  the  owner  tells  me,  that,  as 
Ke  has  heard,  the  handwriting  is  Sir  Wal- 
ter's. If  you  should  find  reason  to  conclude 
it  genuine,  it  will  be  a  kindness  to  the  owner, 
a  blind  person  ^,  to  recommend  it  to  the  book- 
tellers.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "Sam.  Johnsom." 

His  just  abhorrence  of  Milton's  political 
notions  was  ever  strong.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  his  warm  admiration  of  Milton's 
great  poetical  merit,  to  which  he  has  done 
iliustnous  justice,  beyond  all  who  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  subject.    And  this  year  he 

lore  they  were  inserted  in  the  London  octavo  edi- 
tion. The  traaalBtiona  of  the  mottot  affixed  to 
the  firet  thirty  numben  of  the  Rambler  ware  pub- 
lished, from  the  Edinburgh  edition,  in  the  Gentle- 
mon^s  Magaxine  for  September,  1760,  before 
the  work  was  collected  mto  volumes. — ^Malone. 
[Those  of  the  next  twenty-seven  numbers,  mark- 
ed with  the  initiBls  of  the  translators,  are  to  be 
foond  in  the  same  magazine  for  October,  1752, 
with  two  admirable  improvements  of  the  former 
traoalatMn  of  the  mottos  to  Nos.  7  and  11,  one 
of  which  is  already  quoted,  ante,  p.  54. — ^Ed.] 

*  Not  in  the  ori^nal  edition,  in  folio. — 
Mai^oits. 

*  Mn.  WiUiaim  is  probably  the  penon  meant 
— B08WSX.L. 


not  only  wrote  a  Pix>logue,  whKh  was  spo- 
ken by  Mr.  Garrick  before  the  acting  of 
Comus  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Milton's  grand-daughter,  but  took  a 
veiy  zeak)U8  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
charity.  On  the  day  preceding  the  perform- 
ance, he  published  tne  following  letter  in 
the  "General  Advertiser,"  addressed  to 
the  printer  of  that  paper: 

"  Sir, — That  a  certain  degree  of  reputa- 
tion is  acquired  merely  bv  approving  the 
works  of  genius,  and  testifying  a  reg«^  to 
the  memory  of  authours,  is  a  truth  too  evi- 
dent to  be  denied;  and  therefore  to  ensure  a 
participation  of  fame  with  a  celebrated  poet, 
many,  who  would,  perhape,  have  contri- 
buted to  starve  him  when  alive,  have  heap- 
ed expensive  pageants  upon  his  graved, 

"  It  must,  indeed,  be  conPessed,  that  this 
method  of  becoming  known  to  posterity 
with  honour  is  peculiar  to  the  great>  or  «t 
least  to  the  wealthy;  but  an  opportunity 
now  offers  for  ahnoet  every  inoividual  to 
secure  the  praise  of  payine  a  jjust  rep^ard  to 
the  illustrious  dead,  united  with  the  plea^ 
sure  of  doin^  food  to  the  livinff .  To  assist 
industrious  mdigence,  strugghng  with  dis- 
tress, and  debilitated  by  age,  is  a  display  of 
virtue,  and  an  acquisition  of  happiness  and 
honour. 

"  Whoever,  then,  would  be  thought  ca- 
pable of  pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of 
our  incomparable  Milton,  and  not  so  desti- 
tute of  gratitude  as  to  refuse  to  lay  out  a 
trifle  in  rational  and  elegant  entertamment; 
for  the  benefit  of  his  livmg  remains,  for  the 
exercise  of  their  own  virtue,  the  Increase  of 
their  reputation,  and  the  pleasing  conscious- 
ness of  doing  good,  should  appear  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre  to-morrow,  April  5,  when 
Comus  will  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Foster,  grand-daughter  to 
the  authour  ^,  and  the  only  surviving  branch 
of  his  family. 

"  N.  B.  There  will  be  a  new  probgne  on 
the  occasion,  written  by  the  authour  of 
Irene,  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick;  and,  by 

Particular  desire,  there  will  be  added  to  the 
lasque  a  dramatick  satire,  called  Lethe,  in 
which  Mr.  Garrick  will  perform.'* 

In  1751  we  are  to  consider  him  as  carry- 
ing on  both  his  Dictionary  and  Rambler. 
But  he  also  wrote  "  The  Life  of  Cheynel«," 
in  the  miscellany  called  "  The  Student;*' 


'  Alluding  probably  to  Mr.  Auditor  Benaon, 
[who  erected  a  monument  to  Milton  in  West- 
minster Abbey. — Ed.]  Seethe  Dunciad^  b.  iv. 
— ^Malohs. 

*  [She  sorvived  this  benefit  but  three  yean, 
and  died  without  isne.  It  is  remarkable  that 
none  of  oar  great,  and  few  of  our  aeeood-rate  po- 
ets have  left  poateii^.— Ed.] 
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and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dougrlas  having^  with  iin* 
common  acuteness  clearly  detected  a  gross 
foreery  and  imposition  upon  the  publidc  hy 
WnUam  Lander,  a  Scotch  schoolmaster, 
who  had,  with  equal  impudence  and  inffen" 
uity,  represented  Milton  as  a  plagiary  from 
certain  modem  Latin  poets,  Johnson,  who 
had  been  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to  furnish 
a  Preface  and  Postscript  to  his  work,  now 
dictated  a  letter  for  Lauder,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Douglas,  acknowledging  his  fraud  in 
terms  of  suitable  contrition  K 

This  extraordinary  attempt  of  Lauder 
was  no  sudden  effort.  He  had  brooded  over 
it  for  many  years:  and  to  this  hour  it  is  un- 
certain what  his  principal  motive  was,  un- 
less it  were  a  vain  notion  of  his  superiority, 
in  being  able,  by  whatever  means,  to  de- 
ceive mankind.  To  effect  this,  he  produced 
certain  passages  from  Grotius,  Masenius, 
and  others,  which  had  a  faint  resemblance 
to  some  parts  of  the  '*  Paradise  Lost."  In 
these  he  interpolated  some  fragments  of 
Hog's  Latin  translation  of  that  poem,  alleg- 
ing that  the  mass  thus  fabricated  was  the 
archetype  from  which  Milton  copied.  These 
fabrications  he  published  fVom  time  to  time 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine;  and  exulting 
in  his  fancied  success,  he  in  1750  ventured 


>  Lest  there  should  be  any  penon,  at  any  fii- 
tnie  period,  absord  enoogh  to  mupect  that  John- 
son was  a  partaker  in  Lauder's  fraud,  or  had  any 
knowledge  of  it,  when  he  assisted  hun  with  his 
masteriy  pen,  it  is  proper  here  to  quote  the  words 
of  Dr.  Dooslas,  now  Bishop  of  Saljsbnry,  at  the 
time  when  ne  detected  the  imposition.  '*  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  nay  it  is  expected,  that  the  elegant 
and  nervous  writer,  whose  judicious  sentiments 
and  inimitable  style  point  out  the  author  of 
Lauder*s  Preface  and  Postscript,  will  .no  longer 
allow  one  to  plume  hinuelfwith  his  feathers , 
who  appeareth  so  little  to  deserve  assistance :  an 
assistance  which  I  am  persuaded  would  never 
have  been  communicated,  had  there  been  the 
least  suspicion  of  those  facts  which  I  have  been 
the  ioetrumeat  of  conveying  to  the  workl  in  these 
sheets.*'  Milton  no  Plagiary,  2d  edit.  p.  78. 
And  his  lordship  has  been  pleased  now  to  author- 
ise me  to  aay,  in  the  stroqgest  manner,  that  there 
is  ne  groynd  whatever  lor  any  unfavourable  re- 
flection against  Or.  Johnson,  who  expreeaed  the 
strongest  indignation  against  Lauder. — Boswell. 
[See,  however,  nate  in  p.  9fi. — Ed.] 

[In  the  Oentleman*8  Magazi$ie  for  1764,  is 
a  diort  account  of  a  renewed  attack  by  Lauder 
on  Milton's  character,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Grand  Impostor  detected,  or  Milton  con- 
victed of  Forgery  against  King  Charles  I." — Mr. 
Chalmera  thinks  that  this  review  was  probably 
wrklen  by  Johnson  ;  but  it  is,  on  every  account, 
Tery  unlikely.  The  aiticle  is  trivial,  and  seems 
to  be  written  neither  in  the  style  nor  seotimeiitB 
of  Johnson. — ^En.] 

Lander  afterwards  went  to  Baibadoes,  when 
he  died  vaiy  mlssmbly  aboat  the  year  1771.^ 
HaLONx. 


to  collect  them  into  a  pamphlet,  entitlfld 
'*  An  Essav  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitatkn 
of  the  Modems  in  liis  Paradise  Lost"  To 
this  pamphlet  Johnson  wrote  a  Preface,  ia 
full  persuasion  of  Lauder's  honesty^  and  a 
Postscript  recommending,  in  the  roost  per- 
suasive terms,  a  subscription  for  the  relief 
of  the  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  of  whom 
he  thus  speaks:  '<  It  is  yet  in  the  power  of 
a  great  pHMple  to  reward  the  poet  whose 
name  they  ooast,  and  fVom  their  alliance  to 
whose  genius  they  claim  some  kind  of  so- 
periority  to  every  other  nation  of  the  earth; 
that  poet,  whose  works  may  possiblv  be  read 
when  every  other  monument  of  British 
ffreatness  shall  be  obliterated;  to  rewaid 
nim,  not  with  pictures  or  with  medals,  which, 
if  he  sees,  he  sees  with  contempt,  but  with 
tokens  of  gratitude,  which  he,  perhaps,  may 
even  now  consider  as  not  unworthy  the  re- 
pfard  of  an  immortal  spirit."  Surely  this  ii 
mconsistent  with  "  enmity  towards  Milton," 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  imputes  to  John- 
son upon  this  occasion,  adding, "  I  could  aH 
along  observe  that  Johnson  seemed  to  ap- 
prove not  only  of  the  design,  but  of  the  ar- 
gument; and  seemed  to  exult  in  a  persua- 
sion, that  the  reputation  of  Milton  washke- 
ly  to  suffer  by  this  discovery.  That  he  was 
not  privy  to  the  imposture,  I  am  well. per- 
suaded; that  he  wished  well  to  the  ar^- 
men  t,  may^be  inferred  fVom  the  preface,  which 
indubitably  was  written  by  Johnson."  It 
it  possible  for  any  man  of  clear  judgement 
to  suppose  that  Johnson,  who  so  Dohly 
praised  the  poetical  excellence  of  Milton  in 
a  postscript  to  this  very  "  discovery,"  as  he 
then  supposed  it,  could,  at  the  same  time, 
exult  in  a  persuasion  that  the  great  poet's  re- 
pu  tation  was  likely  to  suffer  by  it  ?  This  is  an 
inconsistency  of  which  Johnson  was  incapa- 
ble;  nor  can  any  thing  more  be  fairly  inier- 
red  from  the  Preface,  than  that  Johnson, 
who  was  alike  distinguished  for  ardent  curi- 
osity and  love  of  trutti^ ,  was  pleased  with 
an  investigation  by  which  both  were  grati- 
fied. That  he  was  actuated  by  these  mo- 
tives, and  certainly  by  no  unworthy  desire 
to  depreciate  our  great  epick  poet,  is  evident 
fVom  nis  own  words;  for,  after  mentioning 
the  general  zeal  of  men  of  genius  and  lite- 
rature, "  to  advance  the  honour,  and  distin* 
guish  the  beauties  of  Paradise  Lost,"  he 
says,  "  Among  the  inquiries  to  which  this 

'  [Bnt  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  JohnsM, 
who  had  himself  meditated  a  hiistoiy  of  modem 
Latin  poetry  (see  ante,  p.  32),  shoidd  not  bars 
shown  his  curiosity  and  love  of  truth  by,  at 
least,  compariiig  Lander's  qaotations  with  the 
original  aathoif  J  It  was,  we  might  say,  his  da- 
ty  to  have  done  ao,  before  he  ao  far  pronoanoed 
his  judgment  as  to  assist  Lander ;  and  had  he  al- 
tempted  bnt  to  verify  a  sbgle  qaotation,  he  mait 
have  immediately  discovert  the  fraud.— £».] 
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ttdonr  of  criticiani  has  natarallj  ^ven  oc- 
casion, none  is  more  obscure  m  itself,  or 
more  worthy  of  rational  curiosity-,  than  a 
retrospect  of  the  progress  of  this  mightj 
.  geniuB  in  the  construction  of  his  work;  a 
'  view  of  the  fabrick  gradually  rising,  perhaps, 
from  small  beginnings,  till  its  foundauon 
rests  in  the  centre,  ^nd  its  turrets  sparkle 
in  the  skies;  to  trace  back  the  structure 
through  all  its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of 
its  first  plan;  to  find  what  was  first  project- 
ed, whence  the  scheme  was  taken,  how  it 
was  improved,  by  what  assistance  it  was 
executed,  and  from  what  stores  the  mate* 
rials  were  collected;  whether  its  founder  dug 
them  from  the  quarries  of  Nature,  or  demol- 
ished other  buildings  to  embellish  his  own  i," 
—Is  this  the  language  of  one  who  wishes 
to  blast  the  laurels  of  Milton? 
H«wk  [Mrs.  Lenox 2,  a  lady  now  well 

p.^8»l7.  known  in  the  literary  world,  had 
written  a  novel  entitled  "  The  Life 

'  "  Propoials  (written  evidently  by  Johnson) 
for  printing  the  Adamvs  Exul  of  Grotins,  with 
t  IVaiiBlation  and  Notes  by  Wm.  Lander,  A.  M.'* 
Gmt.  Mag.  1747.  vol.  17,  p.  404.— Mai^onk. 

'  fMn.  Charlotte  Lenox  was  bom  in  1720. 
Her  father,  Colonel  Ramsay,  Lieaterint  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  sent  her  over  to  England  at 
te  age  of  fifteen  ;  but,  nnfortnnately,  the  relative 
ts  whose  oar«  she  was  oonsigned  was  either  dead 
•r  in  a  state  of  insanity  on  Mim  Ramsay's  arrival. 
A  lady  who  lieaid  of,  and  pitied  so  extraordinary 
&  disappointnnent,  interested  Lady  Rockingham 
ia  the  &te  of  Miss  Ramsay  ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  she  was  received  into  her  ladyahip^s  family, 
where  she  remained  till  she  fancied  that  a  gen- 
fleman  who  visited  at  the  house  had  become 
enamoured  of  her ;  though  she  is  said  to  have 
b«ea  very  plain  in  her  person.  This  fancied  pas- 
Aon  led  her  into  some  extravagances  of  vanity  and 
jealousy,  which  terminated  her  residence  with 
Lady  Rockingham.  Her  moral  character,  bow- 
erer,  was  never  impeached,  and  she  obtained  some 
countenance  and  protection  from  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  ;  but  was  chiefly  dependant  for  a  live- 
Ehood  on  her  own  literary  exertions.  In  1747, 
•he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  became, 
probably  about  that  time,  known  to  Mr.  Strahan, 
the  printer,  in  consequence  of  which  she  became 
acquainted  with  and  married  a  Mr.  Lenox,  who 
was  m  Mr.  Stralian*s  employ,  but  in  what  capaci- 
ty is  not  known.  She  next  published,  in  1751, 
the  novel  of  Harriot  Stuart,  mentioned  in  the  text, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  she  gave  her  own  history. 
The  Duchess  of  Newcasde  honoured  her  by  stand- 
ing godmother  to  her  firrt  child,  who  was  called 
Henrietta  Holies,  and  did  her  the  more  substantia] 
benefits  of  procoring  for  Mr.  Lenox  the  place  of 
tidewaiter  in  the  customs,  and  for  herself  an 
apartment  in  Someraet-house.  Nothing  more  is 
remembered  of  Mr.  Lenox,  except  that  he,  at  a 
later  period  of  life,  put  forward  some  claim  to  a 
Scottish  peerage.  Mn.  Lenox  lost  her  apart- 
meati  by  the  pulling  down  of  Somerset-house  ; 
tod,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  was   redn- 


of  Harriot  Stuart,"  which  in  the  spring  of 
1 751  was  ready  for  publication.    One  even- 
ing at  the  [Ivy-lane]  club,  Johnson  propos- 
ed the  celebrating  the  birth  of  MA.  Lenox's 
first  literary  child>  as  he  called  her  book,  Iw 
a  whole  night  spent  in  festivity.    Upon  his 
mentioning  it  to  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  he  told  him 
he  had  never  sat  up  a  whole  night  in  his  life; 
but  Johnson  continuing  to  press  him,  and 
saying,  that  he  should  find  great  delight  in 
it,  he,  as  did  all  the  rest  of  our  company, 
consented.    The  place  appointed  was  the 
Devil  tavern,  and  there,  about  the  hour  of 
eight,  Mrs.  Lenox  and  her  husband,  and  a 
lady  of  her  acquaintance,  still  [1785]  living, 
as  also  the  club,  and  friends  to  the  number 
of  near  twenty,  assembled.    The  supper 
was  ele^^ant,  and  Johnson  had  directed  that 
a  magnificent  hot  apple-pie  should  make  a 
part  of  it,  and  this  he  would  have  stuck  with 
bay  leaves,  because,  forsooth,  Mrs.  Lenox 
was  an  authoress,  and  had  written  verses; 
and  further,  he  had  prepared  for  her  a  crown 
of  laurel,  with  which,  but  not  till  he  had  in- 
voked the  muses  by  some  ceremonies  of  his 
own  invention,  he  encircled  her-  brows. 
The  night  passed,  as  must  be  imagined,  in 
pleasant  conversation  and  harmless  mirth, 
intermingled  at  different  periods  witli  the 
refreshments  of  cofiee  and  tea.    About  five, 
Johnson's  face  shone  with  meridian  splen- 
dour, thoujzh  his  drink  had  been  only  lemon- 
ade; but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  com- 
pany had  deserted  the  colours  of  Bacchus, 
and  were  with  difiiculty  rallied  to  partake 
of  a  second  refreshment  of  coffee,  which 
was  scarcely  ended  when  the  day  began  to 
dawn.     This  phenomenon  began  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  the  reckoning:  but  the 
waiters  were  all  so  overcome  with  sleep, 
that  it  was  two  hours  before  a  bill  could  be 
had,  and  it  was  not  till  near  eight  that  the 
creaking  of  the  street  door  gave  the  signal 
of  departure.] 

["  TO  MK.  RICHARDSON.    Rich. Cor. 
"  Msrch  9, 17S0-1.     ^' *'  P*  *"* 

"  Dear  sir, — Though  Clarissa  wants  no 
help  from  external  splendour,  I  was  glad  to 
see  her  improved  in  her  appearance,  but 
more  glad  lo  find  that  she  was  now  got  above 
all  fears  of  prolixity,  and  confident  enough 


ced  to  great  distress.  Besides  her  acqaamtance 
with  Dr.  Johnson  (who  was  always  extremely 
kind  to  her),  and  other  literary  charactem,  she 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted,  at 
Mr.  Strahan's,  with  the  Ute  Right  Hon.  George 
Rose,  who  liberally  assisted  her  in  the  latter  yean 
of  her  life — particularly  in  her  last  illness,  and 
was  at  the  expense  of  her  burial  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1804. 

For  most  of  the  foregoing  details,  the  editor  is 
indebted  to  his  firiend  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Rose,  whose  venerable  mother  still  rememben 
Bin.  Lenox. — ^En.] 
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of  success  to  supply  whatever  had  been 
hitherto  suppressed.  I  never  indeed  found 
a  hint  ofanv  such  defalcation,  hut  I  regret- 
ted it;  for  though  the  story  is  long,  every 
letter  is  short. 

"  I  wish  you  would  add  an  index  r«tim, 
that  when  the  reader  recollects  any  incident, 
he  may  easily  find  it,  yrhich  at  present  he 
cannot  do,  unless  he  knows  in  which  volume 
it  is  told;  for  Clarissa  is  not  a  performance 
to  be  read  with  eagerness,  and  laid  aside  for- 
ever; but  will  be  occasionally  consulted  by 
the  busy,  the  aged,  and  the  studious;  and 
therefore  I  beg  that  this  edition,  by  which 
I  suppose  posterity  is  to  abide,  may^^yvant 
nothing  that  can  facilitate  its  use. — I  am, 
sir,  yours,  &c.  "  S.  Johnsoit."] 

[This  proposition  of  an  index 

rerum  to  a  novel  will  appear  extra- 
ordinary, but  Johnson  at  this  time  appears 
to  have  been  veiy  anxious  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  Richardson  i,  who  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  flattery,  and  Johnson 
found  it  necessary  to  fall  into  the  fashion 

of  the  society.]  [Mr.  Northcote 
Lifbof  relates  that  Johnson  introduced 
Rejgoid.,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  sister 

to  Richardson,  but  hinted  to  them, 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  wished  to  see 
the  latter  in  good  humour,  they  must  ex- 
patiate on  the  excellencies  of  Clarissa  ^J; 

[and  Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  us,  that  when 
P  ,42'      talking  of  Richardson,  he  once  said, 

"  You  think  I  love  flattery — ^and  so 
I  do;  but  a  little  too  much  always  disgusts 
me:  that  fellow,  Richardson,  on  the  contra- 
ry, could  not  be  contented  to  sail  quietly 
down  the  stream  of  reputation  without 
longing  to  taste  the  froth  from  every  stroke 
of  the  oar."] 

In  1753  he  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  his  Dictionary.  The  last  paper  of 
his  Rambler  was  published  March  S  3,  this 


*    [See  post,  18th  Ap.  1778.— Ed.] 
'  [See  Mr.  Langton's  testimony  to  the  same 
effect,  po$t,  1780.— Ed.] 

3  Here  the  anthoar's  memory  failed  him,  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  in  a  former  page 
(see  p.  81),  we  shoald  here  read  March  17  ; 
but,  in  truth,  as  has  heen  already  observed,  the 
Rambler  closed  on  Saturday  the  fourteenth  of 
March  ;  at  which  time  Mrs.  Johnson  was  near 
her  end,  for  she  died  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
March  17.  Had  the  concluding  paper  of  that 
work  been  written  on  the  day  of  her  death,  it 
would  have  been  still  more  extraordinary  than  it 
is,  considering  the  extreme  grief  into  which  the 
authour  was  phinged  hy  that  event.  The  melan- 
choly cast  of  that  concluding  essay  is  sufRcientlv 
accounted  for  by  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Johnson  at 
the  time  it  was  written ;  and  her  death  three  days 
afterwards  put  an  end  to  the  paper. — Malone. 
[Mr.  Malone  seems  also  to  have  fallen  into  some 
errors,  from  not  adverting  to  the  change  of  $tyle. 
Johnson,  at  this  period,  used  the  old  style  i 


year;  after  which  there  was  a  ceesatioB  fiir 
some  time  of  any  exertion  of  his  talents  « 
an  essayist.  But,  in  the  same  year.  Dr. 
Hawkesworth,  who  was  his  warm  admirer, 
and  a  studious  imitator  of  his  style,  and 
then  hved  in  great  intimacy  with  him,  be- 
gan a  periodical  paper,  entitled  ^*  The  Ad- 
venturer," in  connexion  with  other  gen- 
tlemen, one  of  whom  was  Johnson's  mach- 
loved  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst;  and,  without 
doubt,  they  received  many  valuable  hints 
from  his  conversation,  most  of  his  fiiends 
having  been  so  assisted  in  the  coune  of 
their  works. 

[The  curiosity  of  the  reader  [as 
to  the  several  writers  of  the  Adven-  Ha^ 
turer]  is,  to  a  small  decree,  gratifi-  l[^ 
ed  bv  the  last  paper,  which  assigns 
to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  such  as  have  the 
signature  Z.,  and  leaves  to  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth himself  the  praise  of  such  as  are 
without  any.  To  the  information  there 
given.  Sir  John  Hawkins  adds,  that  the 
papers  marked  A.  which  are  said  to  have 
come  from  a  source  that  sooh  failed,  wen 
supplied  hy  Dr.  Bathurst,  an  original  8680- 
ciate  in  the  work,  and  those  distinguished 
by  the  letter  T.  [the  first  of  wliich  u  Atted 
3d  March,  1753,]  by  Johnson,  who  receiv- 
ed two  guineas  for  every  number  that  he 
wrote;  a  rate  of  payment  which  he  had 
oefore  adjusted  in  his  stipulation  for  the 
Rambler,  and  was  probably  the  measure  of 
reward  to  his  fellow-labourers.] 

That  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  hi« 
literary  labours  during  a  part  of  the  year 
1752,  will  not  seem  strange,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  soon  after  closing  his  Rambler, 
he  suffered  a  loss  which,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  affected  him  with  the  deepest  dJa* 
tress.  For  on  the  17th  of  March,  0.  8. 
his  wife  died.  Why  Sir  John  Hawkine 
should  unwarrantably  take  upon  him  even 
to  mppoie  that  Johnson's  fondness  for  her 
was  atasembled  (meaning  simulated  or  as- 
sumed 4),  and  to  assert,  that  if  it  was  not 

80  that  Mr.  Boswell  may  have  copied  from  wme , 
MS.  note  the  date  of  the  2d  of  March  as  that  aa 
which  the  last  Ranibler  was  written,  though  I 
was  published  next  day,  viz.  the  3d,  0.  S.  or 
14th,  N.  S.  ;  and  as  Mrs.  Johnson's  death  was  oi 
the  17th,  O.  S.,  or  28th,  N.  S.,  the  Rambler  wn! 
concluded  a  foitnight  before  that  eveot ;  adtl 
was  concluded  because,  as  Dr.  Johnson  expreaBlfj 
says  in  tlie  last  number,  "  having  supported  il 
•  for  two  years f  and  niultiplied  his  essays  to  sm 
volumes,  he  determined  to  desist"  It  diell 
therefore  a  natural  death,  though  it  is  very  lik< 
that  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Johnson  would  have  stoppa 
it,  had  it  not  been  already  terminated. — Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  is  a  little  unlucky  in  this  crili 
cism,  as  Johnson  himself  has  in  his  Dictionai] 
given  to  the  word  '*  dissemhled  *'  the  saml 
meaning  in  which  it  is  here  used  by  Hawkii* 
He  adds,  however,  very  justly,  lliat  such  a  aN 
of  it  is  erroneous. — £d.] 
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ttae  f»^  '*it  was  a  lenon  he  had  leanied 
by  rote/*  I  cannot  conceive;  unless  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  want  of  similar  feelings  in 
hla  own  breast  To  argue  from  her  bong 
mw^  older  than  Johnson,  or  any  other 
ciicamataiieea,  that  he  could  not  really  love 
her,  is  absurd;  for  love  is  not  a  subject  of 
reasoning,  but  of  feeling^,  and  therefore 
there  are  no  common  principles  upon  which 
one  can  persuade  another  concerning  it. 
Every  mui  feels  for  himself,  and  knows 
how  he  is  affected  by  particular  qual- 
ities in  &e  person  he  admires,  the  im- 
pressioiis  of  vnuch  are  too  minute  and  deli- 
cate to  be  substantiated  in  language. 

The  following  veir  solemn  and  affecting 
prayer  was  found  alter  Dr.  Johnson's  de- 
cease, l^  his  servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber, 
who  dehvered  it  to  my  worthy  friend  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  vicar  of  Islin^h, 
who  at  my  earnest  request  has  obligingly 
ftvoured  me  with  a  copy  of  it,  which  he 
and  I  compared  with  the  original.  I  pre- 
sent it  to  the  world  as  an  undoubted  proof 
of  a  circumstance  in  the  character  of  my  11- 
histrious  friend,  which,  though  some, 
whose  hard  minds  I  never  shall  envy,  may 
attack  as  superstitious,  will  I  am  sure  en- 
dMr  him  more  to  numbers  of  good  men.  I 
have  an  additional,  and  that  a  i>ersonal  mo- 
tive for  presenting  it,  because  it  sanctions 
what  I  myself  have  always  maintained  and 
am  fond  to  indulge: 

M  April  26,  ne,  bdng  after  IS  t  mght  of  th«  S5th. 

"O  Lord!  Govemour  of  heaven  and 
earth,  in  whose  hands  are  embodied  and 
departed  Spirits,  if  thou  hast  ordained  the 
Souls  of  the  Dead  to  minister  to  the  Living, 
and  appointed  my  departed  Wife  to  have 
care  of  me,  grant  that  1  may  enjoy  the  good 
e^ts  of  her  attention  and  ministration, 
whether  exercised  by  appearance,  impulses, 
dreams,  or  in  any  other  manner  agreeable 
to  thy  government.  Forgive  my  presump- 
tion, enlighten  my  ignorance,  and  however 
meaner  agents  are  employed,  grant  me  the 
bleased  influences  of  thy  holy  Spirit,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 

Wliat  actually  followed  upon  this  most 
mtereeting  piece  of  devotion  by  Johnson, 
we  are  not  informed^  but  I,  whom  it  has 
pleased  God  to  afflict  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  mriiich  occasioned  it,  have  certain  ex- 
perience of  benignant  communication  by 
oreams. 

That  his  love  for  his  wife  was  of  the 
most  ardent  kind,  and,  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  fifty  years,  was  unimpaired  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  is  evident  from  various  pas- 
saffes  in  the  series  of  his  Prayers  and  Medi- 
tauons  1,  pubKshed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan, 

*  [Tlie  origiBab  of  thi§  pnblieatioD  are  now 
dopootsd  k  Psabroka  Col^|e.    It  ii  to  be  ob- 


aa  wdl  as  fVom  other  memorials,  two  of 
which  I  select,  as  strongly  marking  the  teo- 
demess  and  sensibility  ofliis  mind. 

"March  38,  1753.  I  kept  this  day  as 
the  anniversary  of  my  Tetty's  death,  with 
prayer  and  tears  in  the  morning.  In  thft 
evening  I  prayed  for  her  conditionally,  if  it 
were  lawful." 

"  April  as,  1753.  I  know  not  whether  I 
do  not  too  much  indulge  the  vain  longinga 
of  afifection;  but  I  hope  they  intenerate  my 
heart,  and  that  When  I  die  like  my  Tetty, 
this  affection  will  be  acknowledged  in  a  hap- 
py interview,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  I 
am  incited  by  it  to  piety.  I  will,  however, 
not  deviate  too  much  from  common  and  re- 
ceived methods  of  devotion  2." 


vol..  I. 


Id 


served  that  they  consut  of  a  few  little  memoren- 
diim  books,  and  a  great  namber  of  separate  scraps 
of  paper,  and  bear  no  marks  of  tiaving  been  ar« 
ranged  or  intended  for  publication  by  Dr.  John- 
son. Each  prayer  is  on  a  separate  piece  of  pa- 
per, generally  a  sheet  (but  sometinies  a  fragment) 
of  note  paper.  The  memoranda  and  observct' 
Hens  are  generally  in  little  books  of  a  few  leaves 
sewed  together.  This  subject  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter  ;  bat  it  is  even  now  important  that  tha 
reader  ^uld  recollect  that  Mr.  Strahan*8  publi- 
cation was  not  prepared  by  Dr.  Johnson  him- 
self, but  formed  by  the  reverend  gentleman  out  cf 
the  loose  materials  above  mentioned. — £d.] 

'  [Miss  Seward,  with  equal  truth  and  taslSt 
thus  expresses  herself  concerning  these  and  similar 
paangsi:  "Those  pfaarisaic  meditatwns,  with 
their  popiih  prayen  for  old  Tetty's  soul ;  their 
contrite  parade  about  lying  in  bed  on  a  morning  ; 
drinking  creamed  tea  on  a  fast  day  ;  snoring  at 
sermons  ^  and  having  omitted  to  ponder  well  Bd 
and  the  Dragon,  aiid  Tobit  and  his  Dog."  And 
in  another  letter  she  does  not  scruple  to  ny  that 
Mr.  Boswell  confessed  to  her  his  idea  that  John* 
son  was  **  a  Roman  Catholic  in  his  heart  **  Miss 
Seward's  credit  is  by  this  time  so  low  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  how  improbable  it  k 
that  Mr.  Boswell  could  have  made  any  such  con* 
ftssion.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  charitably  of  tha 
Roman  Catholks,  and  defended  their  religkiii 
from  the  coane  language  of  our  political  tests, 
which  call  it  impious  and  idolatrous  {po$t,  20Cb 
OcL  1769)  ;  but  he  strenuously  diwlaimed  all 
partkipation  in  the  doctrans  of  that  church  (sea 
post,  8d  May,  1773  ;  6th  April,  1776 ;  lOtfa 
Oct  1779 ;  lOth  June,  1784).  Lady  KnigUt 
(the  mother  of  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  the  aoconH 
fished  author  of  Marcus  Flaminius  and  other  ]i»- 
genrouB  works)  made  the  following  eommnnioa^ 
tion  to  Mr.  Hoole,  which  may  be  properly  quot- 
ed  on  this  point :  **  Dr.  Johnson's  political  prin. 
ciples  ran  high,  both  m  church  aisd  state:  he 
wished  power  to  the  king  and  to  the  heads  of  the 
church,  as  the  laws  of  Englaad  have  established ; 
but  I  know  he  disliked  absohrte  power  ;  and  I  am 
very  sure  of  his  disapprobation  of  the  doctrinea 
of  the  church  of  Rome ;  because  about  thraa 
weeks  before  we  came  abroad,  he  said  to  mj 
CoiMHa,  *  you  are  going  wbera  the  ostentatknla 
pomp  of  chuieh  oeremoniM  atferacti  the  wnagto»i 
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Her  weddinsr-rinff,  when  she  became  his 
wife,  was,  after  her  death,  preserved  h^  him, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  with  an  affectionate 
care,  in  a  little  round  wooden  box,  in  the 
inside  o€  which  he  pasted  a  slip  of  paper, 
thus  inscribed  by  hmi  in  fair  characters,  as 
foUows: 

*'  Eheu  ! 

EHm,  Johnson^ 

Mtpta  Jul.  9^  1736, 

MorttM,  eheu  ! 
Mart.  XT',  1752 »." 

Afler  his  death,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  his 
faithf\il  servant,  and  residuary  legatee,  offer- 
ed this  memorial  of  tenderness  to  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter,  Mrs.  Johnson's  daughter:  but  she 
having  declined^  to  accept  ^ it,  ne  had  it 
enamelled  as  a  mourning  rin^  for  his  old 
master,  and  presented  it  to  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Barber,  who  now  has  it. 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  must 
be  upon  the  death  of  a  woman  whom  he 
sincerely  loves,  had  been  in  his  contem- 
plation many  years  before.  In  his  Irene, 
we  find  the  following  fervent  and  tender 
speech  of  Demetrius,  addressed  to  his  As- 
pasia: 

'*  From  those  bright  regions  of  eternal  day, 

Where  now  thou  shin'st  amongst  thy  fellow  saints, 

Arraj'd  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me  ! 

In  pleasing  visions  and  assuasive  dreams, 

O !  soothe  my  soul,  and  teach  me  how  to  lose  thee." 

I  have,  indeed,  been  told  by  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins,  who,  before  her  marriage,  lived 


tion;  but  if  they  want  to  persuade  you  to  change, 
you  must  remember,  that  by  increasing  your  faith, 
you  may  be  persuaded  to  become  Turk.  *  If  these 
were  not  the  words,  I  have  kept  up  to  the 
express  meaning.*'  Mra.  Piozzi  also  says, 
«« though  beloved  by  all  his  Roman  Catholic  ac- 
quaintance, yet  was  Mr.  Johnson  a  most  unshaken 
ehvrck^f'England  man;  and  I  think,  or  at 
least  1  once  did  think,  that  a  letter  written  by  him 
to  Mr.  Barnard,  the  kmg's  librarian,  when  he 
was  m  Italy  collecting  books,  contained  some 
very  particular  advice  to  his  firiend  to  be  on  his 
jmud  against  the  seductions  of  the  chinch  of 
Rome."  And,  finally — ^which  may  perhaps  be 
thought  more  likely  to  express  his  real  sentiments 
than  even  a  more  formal  aasertMn— when  it  was 
proposed  (see  post,  30th  AprU,  1778),  that  moD- 
nments  of  eminent  men  should  in  future  be  erect- 
ed in  8t  Faults,  and  when  some  one  in  conver- 
Mtbn  suggested  to  b^in  with  Pope,  Johnson 
observed,  "Why,  sir,  as  Pope  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  I  would  not  have  histo  befiist^'^-Es.] 

[^  It  seems  as  if  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  disproportion  between  his  age  and 
that  of  his  wife,  for  neither  in  this  inscription  nor 
that  over  her  grave,  written  thirty  years  later, 
does  he  mention  her  age,  whkh  was  at  her  death 
9ixty-4  hree. — ^Ed.  ] 

*  [Offended  perhaps,  and  not  unreasonably, 
that  aha  was  not  meationed  in  Johnson's  wilL— 
£d.] 


for  sometime  with  MrB«  Johnson  8t  ] 
stead,  that  she  indulged  herself  in  cowitfy 
air  and  nice  living,  at  an  imsuitable  ezpsBSS, 
while  her  huslmnd  was  dnidffing  tn  the 
smoke  of  London,  and  Uiat  she  by  no  means 
treated  him  with  that  complacency  wlueh 
is  the  most  engaging  quality  in  a  wifii; 
[and  when  Mrs.  Pioszi  asked  him  ^^ 
if  he  ever  disputed  with  his  wife  pTnSk 


(that  lady  having  heard  that  he  bad 
loved  her  passionately), "  Perpetually  (said 
he):  my  wife  had  a  particular  reveienoe 
for  cleanliness,  and  desired  ^le  praise  of 
neatness  in  her  dress  and  furniture,  as  many 
ladies  do,  till  they  became  troublesome  to 
their  best  friends,  slaves .  to  their  ownb^ 
soms,  and  only  sigh  for  the  hour  of  swe^ 
ing  their  husbancU  out  of  the  house  as  dirt 
and  useless  lumber:  a  clean  floor  is  so  i 


fbrtable,  she  would  say  sometimes,  by  way 
of  twitting;  till  at  last  I  tok)  her,  that  1 
thouffht  we  had  had  talk  enough  abost 
the  fioor,  we  would  now  have  a  touch  at 
the  eeilir^,^*  On  another  occasion  Mm. 
Piozzi  heard  him  blame  her  fbr  a  fault  hm- 
ny  people  have,  of  setting  the  miseries  of 
their  neighbours  half  unintentionally,  half 
wantonly,  before  their  eyes,  showing  then 
the  bad  side  of  their  profession,  sitaarion, 
&c.  He  said,  "  she  woukl  lament  the  de* 
pendence  of  pupilage  to  a  young  heir,  fcc 
and  once  told  a  waterman  who  rowed  her 
along  the  Thames  in  a  wherry,  that  he  was 
no  happier  than  a  galley-slave,  one  being 
chained  to  the  oar  by  authority,  the  other 
by  want.  I  had,  however  (said  be,  laugh- 
ing), the  wit  to  get  her  daughter  on  my 
side  always  before  we  beean  the  dispute'.*'") 
But  all  this  is  perfectly  compatrole  with 
his  fondness  for  ner,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  he  had  a  high  opinion  of 
her  understanding,  and  that  the  impressions 
which  her  beauty,  real  or  imaginary,  had 
originally  made  upon  his  fancy,  being  con- 
tinued by  habit,  had  not  been  effaced,  thoufh 
she  herself  was  doubtless  much  altered  ror 
the  worse.  [Garrick  told  Mr. 
Thrale,  however,  that  she  was  a  p.  ^^ 
little  painted  puppet,  of  no  value 
at  all,  and  quite  disguised  with  affectation, 
full  of  odd  airs  of  rural  elegance ;  and  be 
made  out  some  comical  scenes,  by  mimick* 
ing  her  in  a  dialoa^ue  he  pretended  to  have 
overheard.  Dr.  Johnson  told  Mrs.  Piozzi 
that  her  hair  was  eminently  beautiful,  quite 
blonde  like  that  of  a  baby ;  but  that  she 
fretted  about  the  colour,  and  was  always 
desirous  to  dye  it  black,  which  he  very 
judiciously  hindered  her  from  doing.  A 
picture  found  of  her  at  Lichfield  was  very 


3  [This  must  have  referred  to  some 
stances  of  early  life,  for  it  does  not  .appear  that 
Miss  Porter  ever  resided  with  Dr.  and  Mn.  John- 
son afler  tbey  led  Edial  in  1787.— Ed.] 
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pnlOj^  wad  hor  dawhter,  Mn.  Lucy  Yor- 
ker, said  it  was  like.  The  inteUigence 
Mrs.  Pioszi  gained  of  her  from  Mr.  Levett 
was  only  perpetual  ilhieaa  and  perpetual 

The  dreadful  shock  of  eeparation  took 

£€e  in  the  niffht;  and  Dr.  Johnson  imme- 
leij  deapatdied  a  letter  to  his  fViend,  the 
Kev;.  Dr.  Taylor,  which,  as  Taylor  told 
me,  expressed  grieif  in  the  strongest  manner 
he  had  ever  re»l;  so  that  it  is  much  to  he 
legretted  it  has  not  heen  preserved  K  The 
letter  was  hrought  to  Dr.  Taylor,  at  his 
house  in  the  Gloysters,  Westminster,  ahout 
three  in  the  morning;  and  as  it  signiiQed  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  him,  he  got  up,  and 
went  to  Johnson  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed, 
and  found  him  in  tears  and  in  extreme  agi- 
tation. AAer  heing  a  little  while  together, 
Johnson  requested  nim  to  join  with  him  in 
prayer.  Me  then  prayed  extempore,  as  did 
Dr.  Taylor;  and  thus  hy  means  of  that  pie- 
ty which  was  ever  his  primaiy  object,  his 
troubled  mind  was,  in  some  degree,  soothed 
andeompoeed. 
The  next  day  he  wrote  as  follows : 

*'to  thb  rbv.  db.  tatlob. 

*'Dbab  sir, — Let  me  have  your  com- 
pany and  instruction.  Do  not  live  away 
from  me.    My  distress  is  great. 

"  Pray  desire  Mrs.  Taylor  to  inform  me 
what  mourning  I  should  buy  for  my  mother 
and  Miss  Porter,  and  bring  a  note  in  writ- 
ing with  you. 

**  Remember  me  in  your  prayers,  for  vain 
is  the  help  of  man.  I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 
"  Sam.  Johnson. 

1 18, 17S2.»» 


That  his  sufferings  upon  the  death  of  his 
wife  were  severe,  beyond  what  are  com- 
monly endured,  I  have  no  doubt,  frcmi  the 
information  of  many  who  were  then  about 
him,  to  none  of  whom  I  give  more  credit 
than  to  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  his  faithful  ne- 
gro servant  3,  who  came  into  his  family  about 


*  {Levett  did  not  know  Mn.  Johnson  till  the 
ymi  1746,  when  she  was  fiftyseven  or  eight  yean 
of  age,  and  in  very  ill  health. — ^Ed.] 

'  In  the  Oentleman'9  Magaxine  for  Febma- 
ly,  1794  (p.  100),  was  printed  a  letter  pretend- 
ing to  be  that  written  by  Johnson  on  the  death 
of  In  wife,  fiat  it  is  merely  a  transcript  of  the 
41st  iminber  of"  The  Idler,*'  on  the  death  of  a 
fiiend.  A  fietitiotts  date,  March  17,  1751,  O.  S. 
was  added  by  some  penon,  previously  to  this  pa^ 
par's  being  sent  to  the  pablisher  of  that  miscella^ 
By,  to  pve  a  colour  to  this  deception.— -M  alone. 
[The  date  is  175S^— the  year  of  Mrs.  Johnson's 
doeeaaa.— En.] 

*  FVaneis  Baiber  was  bom  in  Jamaica,  and 
was  broncht  to  England  in  1750  by  colonel  Ba- 
tfaant,  Iraier  of  Johnson's  very  intimate  friend, 
Dr.  BathaniL    He  was  sent,  Ibrsome  time,  to  tha 


a  fortnight  afler  the  dismal  e^vent  Theae 
sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the  melan- 
choly inherent  in  nis  constitution;  and  al- 
though he  probably  was  not  oflener  in  the 
wrong  than  she  was,  in  the  little  disagree* 
ments  which  sometimes  troubled  his  married 
state,  during  which,  he  owned  to  me,  that 
the  gloomy  irritability  of  his  existence  was 
more  painful  to  liim  than  ever,  he  might 
veiy  naturallv,  afler  her  death,  be  tenderly 
disposed  to  charge  himself  with  shffht  omi^ 
sions  and  offences,  the  sense  of  which  would 
give  him  much  uneasiness  4.  Accordinfly 
we  find,  about  a  year  after  her  decease,  tha^ 
he  thus  addressed  the  Supreme  Being: 

*'  O  Lord,  who  givest  the  grace  of  repent^ 
ance,  and  hearest  the  prayers  of  the  peni- 
tent, grant  that  by  true  contrition  I  mav 
obtain  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  committed, 
and  of  all  duties  neglected,  in  my  union 
with  the  wife  whom  thou  hast  taken  from 
me;  for  the  neglect  of  joint  devotion,  patient 
exhortation,  and  mild  instruction." 

The  kindness  of  his  heart,  notwithstand- 
ing the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  is  well 
known  to  nis  friends;  and  1  cannot  trace 
the  smallest  foundation  for  the  following 
dark  and  uncharitable  assertion  bv  Sir  John 
Hawkins:  "  The  apparition  of  his 
departed  wife  was  altogether  of  the  ^!^ 
terrifick  kind,  and  hardly  afforded 
him  a  hope  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  hap- 
piness." That  he,  in  conformity  with  tne 
opinion  of  man^  of  the  most  able,  learned^ 
and  pious  Chnstians  in  all  ages,  supposed 
that  there  was  a  middle  state  ^  afler  oeath, 
previous  to  the  time  at  which  departed  souls 


Rev.  Mr.  Jackson's  school,  at  Barton,  in  York- 
shire. The  colonel  by  his  will  left  him  his  fie^ 
dom,  and  Dr.  Bathorat  was  willing  that  he  should 
enter  into  Johnson's  service,  in  which  he  contin- 
ued from  1752  till  Johnson's  death,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  intervals  ;  in  one  of  which,  upon 
some  difference  with  his  master,  he  went  and 
served  an  apothecary  in  Cheapside,  bat  still  visit- 
ed Dr.  Johnson  occasionally ;  in  another,  he 
took  a  fimcy  to  go  to  sea.  Vtut  of  the  time,  in- 
deed, he  was,  by  the  kindness  of  his  master,  at  s 
school  in  Northamptonshire,  that  he  might  have 
the  advantage  of  some  learning.  So  <«rly  and 
so  lasting  a  connexion  was  there  between  Dr. 
Johnson  and  this  humble  friend. — ^Bobwkll. 

*  See  his  beautiful  and  affecting  Rambler,  No. 

54. — MAI.ONE. 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  Johnson  was  fhllv 
persuaded  that  there  was  a  middle  state :  his 
prayers  being  only  conditional,  L  e.  if  such  a 
state  existed. — Maloke.  [This  is  not  an  exact 
view  of  the  matter  ;  the  condition  was  that  ii 
should  be  lawjul  to  him  so  to  intercede  ;  and 
in  all  his  prayers  of  this  nature  hescmpulonsly  in- 
troduces the  humble  limitation  of  '*  as  far  as  it  is 
lawful,"  or  *'  as  far  as  may  be  permitted,  I 
recommeTid,**  Sec.  ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  he  $ometime$  prays  that "  the  Almighty  may 

I  hao€  had  mertjf  "  on  the  departed,  as  if  he  be* 
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nre  finally  raeeived  to  eteritl  feljci^,  ap« 
pears,  I  think,  unquestionably  from  his  de- 
votions: 

"  And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  law* 
M  in  me,  I  commend  to  thy  fatherly  good- 
ness the  »<nU  of  my  depttrieimfe;  beseech- 
ing thee  to  grofU  her  whatever  is  best  in 
Yierpr€9efU  »taU^  and  finally  to  receive  her 
to  eternal  htq^pin^ee.^^ 

But  this  state  has  not  been  looked  upon 
with  horrour,  but  only  as  less  ffracious. 

He  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs,  John* 
son  in  the  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent  ^  to 
which  he  was  probably  led  by  the  residence 
of  his  friend  Hawkesworth  at  that  place. 
The  funeral  sermon  which  he  composed  for 
her,  which  was  never  preached,  but,  having 
been  given  to  Dr.  Taylor,  has  been  publish- 
ed since  his  death,  is  a  performance  of  un- 
common excellence,  and  full  of  rational  and 
pious  comfort  to  such  as  are  depressed  bv 
that  severe  affliction  which  J.ohnson  felt 
when  he  wrote  it.  When  it  is  considered 
that  it  was  written  in  such  an  agitation  of 
mind,  and  in  the  short  interval  between  her 
death  and  burial,  it  cannot  be  read  without 
wonder. 

Though  Johnson's  circumstances  were 
at  tliis  time  far  from  being  easy,  his  humane 
and  charitable  disposition  was  constantly 
exerting  itself.  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  daugh- 
ter of  a  very  ingenious  Welsh  physician, 
and  a  woman  of  mure  than  ordinary  talents 
and  literature,  having  come  to  London  in 
hopes  of  being  cured  of  a  cataract  in  both 
her  eyes,  which  afterwards  ended  in  total 
blindness,  was  kindly  received  as  a  constant 
visitor  at  his  house  while  Mrs.  Johnson  liv- 
ed; and  afler  her  death,  having  come  under 
his  roof  in  order  to  have  an  operation  upon 
her  eyes  performed  with  more  comfort  to  ner 
than  in  lodgings,  she  had  an  apartment  from 
him  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  at  all  times 
when  he  had  a  house. 

[Before  the  calamity  of  total  de- 

^*sSl     P"^*^^'*  ^f  sight  hefel  her,  she, 

t^.         with  the  assistance  of  her  father, 

had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 


lieved  the  sentence  to  have  been  already  pro- 
nounced.— ^Ed.] 

*  A  few  montlfl  before  his  death,  Johnson  hon- 
oared  her  memory  by  the  following  epitaph, 
which  was  inscribed  on  her  tombstone,  ia  the 
church  of  Bromley  : 

Hie  condnntar  reliquias 

EUZABETHiE 

Antiquli  Jarvisioram  gente, 

Peatlings,  apad  Leicestrienses,  orts  ; 

FonnosB,  cnlte,  ingeniosae,  pias ; 

Uzoris,  primis  nnptiis,  Henricx  Portxk, 

Secondis,  Samuelis  Johnson  : 

Qui  mnltam  amatam,  diaque  defletam 

Hoc  lapide  contezit 

Obiit  Londini,  Mense  Mail 

A.  D.  MDCCLp.— Maloits. 


French  and  Italian  lao|rut^,  and  kad  maki 
great  improvementa  m  hteratore,  which| 
together  with  the  exercise  of  her  needle,  H 
which  she  was  ver^  dexterous,  as  w«ll  aftsr 
the  loss  of  her  sight  as  before,  contributed 
to  support  her  under  he?  affliction,  till  a 
time  when  it  was  thought  by  her  frieodSi 
that  relief  might  be  obtained  from  the  hand 
of  an  operating  su rgeon.  At  the  request  of 
Dr.  Jonnson,  Sir  J.  Hawkins  went  with 
her  to  a  fViend  of  his,  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpy 
senior  surg:eon  of  Guy's  hoqatal,  who  be* 
fore  had  given  him  to  understand  that  hs 
woukl  couch  her  gratis  if  the  cataract  w» 
ripe,  but  upon  making  the  experiment  it 
was  found  otherwise,  and  that  the  ciyataW 
line  humour  was  not  sufficiently  inspisaalad 
for  the  needle  to  take  effect,  ^he  had  beea 
almost  a  constant  companion  of  Mrs.  Joki^ 
son  for  some  time  before  her  decease,  but 
had  never  resided  in  the  house;  af\erwardi^ 
for  the  convenience  of  performing  the  ifr 
tended  operation,  Johnson  took  her  home^ 
and,  upon  the  failure  of  that,  kept  her  » 
the  partner  of  his  dwelling  till  he  removed 
into  chambers.  Afterward,  in  1766,  upon 
his  taking  a  house  in  Johnson's-court,  in 
Fleet-street,  he  invited  her  thither,  and  in 
that,  and  his  last  house,  in  Bolt^^ourt,  she 
successively  dwelt  for  the  remainder  of  hflr 
Ufes. 


*  Lady  Knight,  in  a  paper  already  refened  tp 
{ante,  p.  97),  gives  the  following  accoant  of 
Mrs.  Williams :  '*  She  was  a  person  extremely 
interestinc.  She  had  an  oncommon  firmoeai  of 
mind,  a  boandlesi  cariosity,  retentive  meoioiy, 
and  strong  jud;gment  She  had  vanona  powen 
of  pleasing.  Mer  personal  afflictions  and  slen^ 
fortune  she  seemed  to  forget,  when  she  had  tl» 
power  of  doing  an  act  of  kindness  :  ahe  was  so- 
cial, cheerfnl,  and  active,  in  a  state  of  body  that 
was  tmly  deplorable.  Her 'regard  to  Dr.  JobaMS 
was  formed  with  such  strength  of  judgment  sad 
firm  esteem,  that  her  voice  never  hesitated  whsa 
she  repeated  his  maxims,  or  recited  bis  good 
deeds ;  tliough  upon  many  other  occasions  Imt 
want  of  a^t  had  led  her  to  make  so  mneh  ov 
of  her  ear,  as  to  afiect  her  speech. 

Mrs.  WtllkuDs  was  blind  before  aha  was  as- 
qnainted  with  Dr.  Johnson. — Sha  had  many  le- 
sources,  though  none  very  great  With  the  Mi* 
Wilkinsons  she  generally  passed  a  part  of  the 
year,  and  receivcn  from  them  presents,  and  frofi 
the  fiiat  who  died,  a  legacy  of  clothes  and  moaef  . 
The  last  of  them,  Mrs.  Jane,  left  her  aa  annil 
rent ;  but  from  the  blundering  manner  of  the  will, 
I  fear  she  never  reaped  the  benefit  of  it  Ths 
lady  lefi  money  to  erect  an  hospital  for  anoisit 
maids:  bat  the  number  ahe  bad  allotted  bei^g 
too  great  for  the  donation,  the  doctor  (Johnsoa) 
said,  it  would  be  better  to  expunge  the  wofd 
maintttint  and  put  in  to  ttarve  such  anuBiberof 
old  makii.  They  asked  him,  what  name  sboold 
be  given  k  >  he  replied,  *  Let  it  he  called  iair- 
NY's  WHIM.*  (The  name  of  a  weU-kapwa  1ai^ 
era  near  Chelsea,  in  fbmiecdaja.) 
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TIm  Iqm  of  her  tiffht  made  but  a  anaU 
abatemeot  ot*  hep  eneerfvlnees,  and  was 
eearoe  any  interruption  of  her  atudies.  With 
the  aaiistance  or  tvo  female  friends,  she 
traoakted  iVom  the  French  of  Pere  La  Bl»- 
trie  <<  the  Life  of  the  Emperor  JuHan  i/' 
and)  in  1766,  she  published,  by  subscription, 
a  quarto  volume  of  miscellaniea,  in  prose 
aad  rerse,  and  thereby  increased  her  little 
had  to  three  hundred  pounds  ,which,  being 
prudently  invested,  yielded  an  income  that, 
vnder  such  protection  as  she  experienced 
ftom  Dr.  Jonason,  was  sufficient  for  her 
fupport 

Sne  was  a  woman  of  an  enlightened  under- 
staadin^f ;  plain,  as  it  is  called,  in  her  person, 
and  easily  provoked  to  anger,  but  possess- 
ing, nevertheless,  sOme  excellent  moral  qual- 
ttieB,  among  which  no  one  wss  more  con- 
ttieuous  than  her  desire  to  promote  the  wel- 
iara  and  happiness  of  others,  and  of  this  she 
gave  a  signal  proof,  by  her  solicitude  in  fk- 
vour  of  an  institution  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  poor  deserted  females  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  London,  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 


<*  Lady  Phillips  made  her  a  nBall  aamial  al> 
iowaoee,  and  some  other  Welsh  ladies,  to  all  of 
whom  she  was  related.  Mrs.  Montagu,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Montagn,  settled  upon  her  (by  deed) 
ten  pounds  per  amram. — As  near  as  I  can  ealcn- 
kte,  Mrs.  ^ilhams  had  about  thirty-^ve  or  forty 
pounds  a  year.  The  inmiture  she  used  [in  her 
apartment  la  Dr.  Johoson^s  house]  was  her  own  ; 
Imn'  expenses  were  small,  tea  and  bread  and  hal- 
ter being  at  least  half  of  her  noufishroent.  Some- 
times  she  had  a  servant  or  char-woman  to  do  the 
rader  offices  of  the  house  ;  but  she  was  henelf 
active  and  industrious.  I  have  frequently  seen 
her  at  work.  Upon  remarking  one  day  her  fit- 
eiTity  in  moring  about  the  house,  searchmg  into 
drawers,  and  &ding  books,  without  the  help  of 
fight,  *  Believe  me  (said  she),  penons  who  can- 
not do  theae  common  offices  without  sight,  did 
bat  little  while  they  enjoyed  that  blessmg.' — 
Scanty  circumstances,  bad  health,  and  blindness, 
aie  sorely  a  sufficient  apQlocy  for  her  being  some- 
times impatient :  her  natural  disposition  was  good, 
friendly,  and  hamane.*' — Ma  lone. 

[The  foUowing  descriptioB  of  Mn.  Williams 
(at  a  fatter  date)  may  be  here  introduced :  "  I 
see  her  now  a  pale,  uimnken  old  lady,  dressed 
m  scarlet,  made  in  the  handsome  French  frshM>n 
ofthethne  (1776),  with  a  lace  cap,  with  two 
stiffened  projecting  wings  on  the  temples,  and  a 
black  lace  hi>od  over  it  Her  temper  has  been 
recorded  as  marked  with  Welsh  fire,  and  this 
might  be  excited  by  some  of  the  meaner  inmates 
of  the  upper  flooni  [of  Dr.  Johnsou*B  house]  ;  but 
her  gende  kindness  to  me  I  never  shall  forget,  or 
think  consistent  wi^  a  bad  temper.  I  know 
Bobody  firom  whose  diKourse  there  was  a  better 
cbaivse  of  deriving  high  kleas  of  moral  rectitude.*' 
-^MUb  HawkingU  Mfmain,  vol.  2,  p.  152. — 
Ed.] 

^  Bee  it  mantioBsd  in  Niehola*a  Lift  of  Bowyer. 


ladiea,  and,  as  the  ftwmdatkfli  njaini  of  a 

fund  for  its  future  subsistence,  she  ba»> 
queathed  to  it  the  whole  of  the  little  which 
she  had  been  able  to  accumulaie.  To  the 
endowments  and  qualities  here  ascribed  to 
her,  may  be  added,  a  larger  share  of  ejcper- 
imeatal  prudence  than  is  the  lot  of  most  of 
her  sex.  Johnson,  in  many  exigeDee% 
found  her  an  able  counaeUor,  and  seUon 
shoved  his  wisdom  more  tlian  when  he 
hearkraed  to  her  advice.  In  retarn>  she 
received  iVom  his  conversation  the  sdvafr- 
tsffes  of  religious  and  moral  improvement 
which  she  cultivated  so,  ss  in  a  great  mea»> 
ure  to  smooth  the  constitutional  asperity  of 
her  temper.  When  these  particulars  are 
known,  this  intimacy,  which  bc^an  with 
compassion,  and  terminated  in  a  friendship 
that  subsisted  till  death  dissolved  it»  wiU  be 
easily  accounted  ibr. 

[Mrs.  Chapone,  in  one  of  her         j^. 
letters,  ffives    an  intereating    ac- 
count of  her  meeting  Johnson  and  Mms 
Williams  at  Richardson's  country*hoQa9 
near  Fulham,  about  this  time. 

''  MRS.  CHAPONE  TO  MISS  OABTUL 

"isiajiiir.itn: 
«  We  had  a  visit,  whilst  at  North  cbaji. 
end,  fVom  your  (Hend  Mr.  Johnson  Worhs^ 
and  poor  Mrs.  Williams.  I  wss  V^Jr 
charmed  with  his  behaviour  to  her, 
which  was  like  tiiat  of  a  fond  father  to  his 
daughter.  She  seemed  much  pleased  with  her 
visit;  showed  very  good  sense,  with  a  great 
deal  of  modestv  and  humility:  and  so  much 
patience  and  cheerfulness  unaer  her  misfor- 
tune, that  it  doubled  my  concern  fbr  her. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  very  communicative  and 
entertaining,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress most  of  his  discourse  to  me.  I  had 
the  assurance  to  dispute  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  human  malignity,  and  wondered 
to  hear  a  man,  who,  by  his  actions,  shows 
so  much  benevolence,  maintain  that  the  hu- 
man heart  is  naturally  malevolent,  and  that 
all  the  benevolence  we  see  in  the  few  who 
are  good  is  acquired  by  reason  and  religion. 
You  may  believe  I  entirely  disagreed  with 
him,  being,  as  you  know,  iVilly  persuaded 
that  benevolence,  or  the  kive  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  natures 
as  self-love;  and  that  it  cannot  be  suppress- 
ed or  extinguished  without  great  violence 
from  the  force  of  other  passions.  I  told  himy 
I  suspected  him  of  th^  bad  notions  from 
some  of  his  Ramblers,  and  had  accused  him 
CO  you;  but  that  you  bad  persuaded  me  I 
had  mistaken  his  sense^  To  which  he  a»- 
swered,  that  if  he  had  betrayed  such  senti- 
ments in  the  Ramblers,  it  was  without  de- 
sign; for  that  he  believed  that  the  doctrine 
of  human  malevolence,  though  a  true  one, 
is  not  a  useful  one,  and  ought  not  to  be  pub- 
lished to  the  work!,    b  there  vb^  truth  that 
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would  not  be  usefiil,  or  that  sbonld  not  be 

known?"]  .     ,    ,^     ,     ^ 

[By  some  papers,  in  the  hands  of 
?*52*  Sir  John  Hawkins,  it  seems  that, 
«^.  '  notwithstanding  Johnson  was  paid 
for  writing  the  Rambler,  he  had 
a  remaining  interest  in  the  copy-right  of 
that  paper,  which  about  this  time  he  sold. 
The  produce  thereof,  the  pay  he  was  receiv- 
ing for  his  pai)ers  in  the  Adventurer  i,  and 
the  fruits  of  his  other  literary  labours,  had 
now  exalted  him  to  such  a  state  of  com- 
parative 3  affluence,  as,  in  his  judgment, 
made  a  man-servant  necessary.  Soon  atler 
the  decease  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  father 
of  Dr.  Bathurst  arrived  in  England,  from 
Jamaica,  and  brought  with  him  a  negro- 
aervant,  a  native  of  that  island,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  baptized,  and  named  Fran- 
cis Barber,  and  sent  for  instruction  to  Bur- 
.ton-upon-Tees,  in  Yorkshire.  Upon  the 
decease  of  Captain  Bathurst  (for  so  he 
was  called),  Francis  went  to  live  with  his 
son,  who  wiUingly  parted  with  him  to 
Johnson.  The  usee  for  which  he  was  in- 
tended to  serve  this  his  last  master  were 
not  very  apparent,  for  Diogenes  himself 
never  wanted  a  servant  less  than  he  seem- 
ed to  do.  The  preat  bushy  wig,  which, 
throughout  his  liie,  he  affected  to  wear, 
by  that  closeness  of  texture  wluch  it  had 
contracted  and  been  suffered  to  retain,  was 
ever  nearly  as  impenetrable  by  a  comb  as  a 
quickset  hedge;  and  little  of  the  dust  that 
had  once  settled  on  his  outer  garments  was 
ever  known  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
brush.] 

From  Mr.  Francis  Barber  I  have  had 
the  following  authentick  and  artless  ac- 
count of  the  situation  in  which  he  found 
him  recently  afler  his  wife's  death:  <<  He 
was  in  great  affliction.  Mrs.  Wilhams  was 
then  living  in  his  .house,  which  was  in 
Gou^h-square.  He  was  busy  with  the 
Dictionary.  Mr.  Shiels,  and  some  others 
of  the  eentlemen  who  had  formerly  writ^ 
ten  for  him,  used  to  come  about  liim.  He 
had  then  little  lor  himself,  but  frequently 
sent  money  to  Mr.  Shiels  3  when  in  dis- 
tress. The  friends  who  visited  him  at  that 
time  were  chiefly  Dr.   Bathurst,  and  Mr. 


*  [Mr.  Boswell  states  on  evidence,  which 
(however  improbable  the  fact)  it  is  hard  to  resist, 
that  Johnson  resigned  to  Dr.  Bathnrst  some,  if  not 
all,  the  profits  of  the  Adventurer,  which  at  most 
were  two  guineas  a  paper  for  about  thirty  papers. 
—Ed.] 

*  [This  is  hardly  consistent  with  all  the  other 
accounts,  which  lead  to  a  belief  that  Johnson  was, 
from  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1762,  to  the  time 
of  his  pension  in  1762,  in  very  narrow  circum- 
stances. He  most  probably  was  induced  to  take 
the  negro  by  charity  and  his  love  for  Dr.  Batbunt 
—Ed.] 

*  [Sea  aaUt,  p.  76.— Ed.] 


Diamond,  an  apothecary  in  Coik-ttM, 
Burlinffton-gardens,  with  whom  he  aad 
Mrs.  Williams  generally  dined  eveiy  Son- 
day.  There  was  a  ti^k  of  his  going  to 
Iceland  with  him,,  which  would  probab^ 
have  happened,  had  lie  livedo  There  wen 
also  Mr.  Cave,  Dr.  Hawkeaworth,  Mr. 
Rvland,  merchant  on  Tower-hill,  Mn^ 
Masters  ^,  the  poetess,  who  lived  with  Mr. 
Cave,  Mrs.  Cfarter,  and  sometimes  Mn. 
Macaulay^;  also,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  wife  of 
a  tallow-chandler,  on  Snow-hill,  not  in  the 
learned  way,  but  a  worthy  good  wamaa^; 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Joshua)  Reynolds;  Mr.  Mid- 
ler, Mr.  Dodsley,  Mr.  Boquet,  Mr.  Payne, 
of  Paternoster-row,  bookseUera;  Mr.  strih 
ban,  the  printer ;  the  Earl  of  Orreiy^ 
Lord  Southwells  Mr.  Garrick." 

Many  are,  no  doubt,  omitted  in  thk 
catalogueof  his  friends,  and  in  narticalar, 
his  humble  friend  Mr.  Robert  Levet,  ai 
obscure  practiser  in  ph^sick  amongst  (k 
lower  people,  his  fees  oeing  sometimes  veiy 
small  sums,  sometimes  whatever  provisioDi 
his  patients  could  afford  him;  butof  sadi 
extensive  practice  in  that  way,  that  Mn* 
Williams  nas  told  me  his  walk  was  from 
Houndsditch  to  Marybone.     It  appear^ 


^  [Mary  Mastere  published  a  small  Tolnme  of 
poems  about  1788,  and,  in  1756— "  jPomt/ur 
Letters  and  Poerm,**  in  octavo.  She  is  sappos- 
ed  to  have  died  about  1759.— Ed.] 

^  [Catharine  Skwbridge,  sister  of  Mn.  Aldo^ 
man  Sewbridge,  was  bom  in  1788;  but  it  wu 
not  till  1760  that  she  was  married  to  Dr.  M»- 
canly,  a  physician;  so  that  Barber's  account  fv«^ 
in  respect  to  her,  mcorrect,  either  in  date  or  name. 
She  was  mairied  a  second  time,  in  1778,  to  t 
Mr.  Graham,  with  no  increase  of  respectability. 
She  died  in  1791.— Ed.] 

*  [With  this  good  woman,  who  was  introduoed 
to  him  by  Mrs.  Mastem,  he  kept  up  a  conaast 
intercoune,  and  remembered  her  in  his  will,  by 
the  bequest  of  a  book.  See  poet,  Nov.  1788^ 
£d.] 

7  [John  Boyle,  bom  in  1707;  educated  fist 
under  the  private  tuition  of  Fenton  the  poet,  aad 
afterwards,  at  Westminster  school  and  CM 
Church  College,  Oxford;  succeeded  hk  &ther  as 
fifth  Eail  of  Orrery  m  1737;  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxfoid 
in  1748;  F.  R.  S.  in  1750;  and,  on  the  death  of 
his  cousin,  1758,  fifth  Earl  of  Corke.  He  pob- 
lished  several  works,  but  the  only  original  one  of 
any  note  is  his  Life  of  Swift,  written  with  great 
professions  of  firiendship,  but  m  fiu:t  with  cooad- 
erable  severity  towards  the  dean.  Lord  Oireiy^ 
acquaintance  may  have  tended  to  increase  John- 
son's aversion  to  Swift.  Lord  Orrery's  eilaie 
was  much  encumbered,  and  his  ciicnmstanoei 
were  consequently  embarrassed.  Mr.  Tyen  in- 
timates {Biog,  8k.  p.  7.)  that,  if  it  had  beenm 
JuB  power,  Jjord  Orrery  would  have  afiiwW 
Johnson  pecuniary  assistance. — ^Ed.] 

«  [Thomas,  second  Lord  Southwell,  F.  R.  &> 
bom  1698,  succeeded  his  fittfaer  in  1720,  and 
died  1766.— Ed.] 
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ftom  Johnson's  diary,  that  their  aoquaiii- 
tanoecommeneed  about  the  year  1746;  and 
such  was  Johnson's  predilection  for  him, 
and  fanciful  estimation  of  his  moderate  abil- 
ities, that  I  have  heard  him  say  he  should 
not  be  satisfied,  though  attended  bv  all  the 
cotloge  of  i^ysicians,  unless  he  had  Mr. 
Levet  with  him.  Ever  since  I  was  ac^ 
qaainted  with  Dr.  Jdinson,  and  many 
years  befbre,  as  I  have  been  assured  by 
those  who  knew  him  earlier,  Mr.  Levet  had 
an  apartment  in  his  house,  or  his  cham- 
faers,  and  waited  upon  him  ever3r  morning, 
through  the  whole  course  of  ms  late  and 
tedious  breakftet.  He  was  of  astranfp 
ffrotesqne  appearance,  stiff  and  formal  m 
his  manner,  fud  seldom  said  a  word  while 
any  company  was  present  K 

The  circle  of  his  friends,  indeed,  at  this 
time  was  extensive  and  various,  fkr  beyond 
what  has  been  generally  imagined*.  To 
trace  his  ac4)uaintance  with  each  particular 
person,  if  it  coukl  be  done,  would  be  a 
task,  of  which  the  Labour  woukl  not  be  re- 
paki  by  the  advantage.  But  exceptions 
are  to  be  made;  one  of  which  must  be  a 
friend  so  eminent  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  was  truly  his  duke  deeus^  and  with 
whom  he  mamtained  an  uninterrupted  in- 
timacy to  the  last  hour  of  life.  When 
Johnson  lived  in  Castle-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  he  used  frequently  to  visit  two 
laidies,  who  lived  opposite  to  liim  3,  Miss 


^  A  more  porticiilar  accoimt  of  this  peraon  may 
be  foimd  in  the  Oentleman'$  Magazine  for 
February,  1785.  It  originally  appeared  in  the  St 
Jameses  Chronicle,  and,  I  believe,  was  written 
by  the  late  Geoige  Steevena,  Eiq. — Malone. 

*  [Mr.  Mnrphy,  who  is,  aa  to  thk  period,  bet- 
ter authority  than  Mr.  Boswell,  says,  ■*  It  waa 
late  in  life  before  he  had  the  habit  of  mixing, 
otherwMM  than  occaaionaUy,  with  polite  compa^ 
ay;  and  Dr.  Harwood  has  favonred  me  with  the 
following  memorandum,  in  Johmon'a  writing, 
made  alxrat  thie  time,  of  certain  viaiti  which  he 
watto  make  (perhapa  on  hia  return  fiom  Ox- 
fenl  in  r764),  and  which,  aa  it  containa  the 
Damei  of  acme  of  the  highest  and  fewest  of  his 
•cfjountukce,  is  probably  a  Ikt  of  neariy  all  his 
friendi: 


Vasts  to 

Brodie 

Hawkesworth 

Bathnnt 

Fowke 

Gardiner 

Grainger 

Taylor 

Drew 

Baker 

Lawrence 

Weston 

Oebome 

Garrick 

MiUar 

Garden[er] 

Robinson,  sea. 

Craster 

Richardson 

Boyle 
Wilson 

Siropeon 

Sirahan 

RosT 

Millar 

Henry 

Gifiard 

Tonson 

Tyers 
HawkiiM 

Gr^ory 

Dodsley 
Reynolds 

Deamoalini 

Ryland 

Uoyd 

Lenox 

Payne 

Sherraid. 

Gully 

Newberry 

Ed.] 

'  [It  nugfat  be  inferred,  from  an  eiprasnon  or 


Cottere1k,daugrhterB  of  Admiral  Cottoeil^. 
Reynolds^  used  also  to  visit  there,  and  thus 
they  met.  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  I  have  oh- 
served  ahove,  had,  from  the  first  reading  of 
his  "Life  of  Savage,"  conceived  a  very 
high  admiration  oi  Johnson's  powers  of 
writing.  His  conversation  no  less  delight- 
ed him;  and  he  cultivated  his  acquaintance 
with  the  laudable  seal  of  one  who  was  ambi- 
tious of  general  improvement.  Sir  Joshua, 
indeed,  was  lucky  enough,  at  their  very  first 
meeting,  to  make  a  remark,  which  was  so 
much  above  the  common-place  style  of  con- 
versation, that  Johnson  at  once  perceived 
that  ReynoklB  had  the  habit  of  blinking 
(or  himself.  The  ladies  were  regrettinff 
the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom  they  owed 
great  obUgatiuns;  upon  which  Reynolds 
observed,  "  You  have,  however,  the  com^ 
fort  of  being  relieved  from  a  burden  of  gra- 
titude." They  were  shocked  a  little  at 
this  alleviating  suggestion,  as  too  selfishi 
but  Johnson  defended  it  in  his  clear  and 
forcible  manner,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  mind,  the  fair  view  of  human  na^ 
ture^  which  it  exhibited,  like  some  of  tiie 


two  in  his  letters  to  Barretti  (see  po$t,  1761  and 
1762),  that  these  ladies  were  connexions  of  hs 
wife,  but  Dr.  Harwood  informs  me,  on  the  a»* 
thority  of  Mra.  Pearson,  that  there  waa  no  rela- 
tionship.— ^Ed.] 

*  ["  Captain  Charles  Cotterell  retired  totally 
from  the  service  in  July,  1747,  being  pat,  with  a 
nnmber  of  other  gentlemen,  on  the  sopersnnnated 
list,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  rear-admiraL 
He  died  in  July,  1754."     Biog.  JVhe.— Ed.] 

*  [It  would  be  natnrally  inferred  fiom  Mr. 
Boswdl's  account,  that  the  acquaintance  between 
Johnson  and  Sb  Joshua  took  place  so  early  as  the 
time  when  the  former  resided  in  Castlo^rtreet 
This  can  hardly  have  been  the  case.  Reynokb, 
then  a  youth  under  age,  passed  the  yean  1741 
and  1742  in  London,  but  did  not  sgain  revisit  the 
metropolis  till  the  end  of  1752.  (See  JVorth- 
eote'B  Life,  p.  12,  81,  and  82.)  That  the  ao- 
quaintance  did  not  commence  on  the  first  visit,  is 
proved  by  its  having  occurred  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Life  of  Savage,  which  was  in  1744. 
Barber  also  must  have  b^  in  errorwhen  he  dea- 
cribed  Reynolds  as  one  of  Johnson's  intimates  at 
the  period  of  his  wife's  death. — ^£d.] 

*  Johnson  himself  has  a  sentiment  somewhat 
similar  in  his  87th  Rambler:  "  There  are  minds 
so  impatient  of  inferiority,  that  their  gratitude  iaa 
species  of  revenge,  and  they  return  benefits,  not 
because  recompense  is  a  pleasure,  but  because 
obligation  is  a  pahi.'*— J.  Boswell.  [This  m, 
no  doubt,  '*  a  somewhat  similar  sentiment;'*  but 
in  the  Rambler,  Johnson  mentions  it  with  the 
censure  it  deserves;  whereas,  in  the  text,  he  is 
represented  as  applauding  it.  Such  an  observa- 
tion is  very  little  like  the  usual  good  mannen, 
good  nature,  and  good  sense  of  Sir  Joshua;  and 
we  cannot  but  suspect  the  authority,  whatever  it 
was,  on  which  Boswell  admitted  this  anecdote. — 
Ep.] 
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reAeetioM  6t  lUyohefbueavlt  The  cdtito* 
quekioe  WM,  that  he  went  hotii«  with  Rej- 
noldB,  and  supped  with  him. 

Sir  Joshua  told  roe  a  pleasant  character- 
iatieal  anecdote  of  Johnson  about  the  time 
of  their  first  acquaintance.  When  they 
wci«  one  evening^  together  at  the  Miss  Co^ 
terells',  the  then  Duchess  of  Ar^yie  i  and 
another  lady  of  high  rank  came  in.  John- 
eon  thinking  that  the  Miss  Cotterells  were 
too  much  engrossed  by  them,  and  that  he 
and  his  friend  were  neglected)  as  low  com- 
pany, of  whom  they  were  somewhat  asham- 
ed, grew  an^ry:  and  resolving  to  shock 
their  supposed  pride,  b^  making  their  great 
▼isitors  [magine  that  his  friend  and  he  were 
krw  indeed,  ne  addressed  himself  in  a  loud 
tone  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  saying,  "  How  much 
do  you  think  you  and  I  could  get  in  a 
week,  if  we  Were  to  W9rk  m  hard  as  we 
could?'*  as  if  they  had  been  common  me- 
chanicks. 

-^  [Of  Dr.  Bsthurst,  who  stands 

pl^ISj'ec  first  in  the  foregoing  list  of  his 
friends,  Dr.  Johnson  told  Mrs.  Pi- 
otti  that  he  lored  "dear,  dear  Bathurst, 
better  than  he  ever  loved  any  human  crea- 
ture;" and  it  was  on  him  that  he  bestowed 
the  singular  eulogy  of  being  a  good  hater. 
"Dear  Bathurst,*' said  he  to  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
**  was  a  man  to  mv  very  heart's  content; 
he  hated  a  fool,  and  he  hated  a  rogue,  and 
he  hated  a  whig — he  was  a  very  good  ha- 
ter!»] 

Dr.  Bathurst,  though  a  physician  of  no 
inconsiderable  merit,  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  get  much  practice  in  London 9.  He 
was,  therefore,  willing  to  accept  of  employ- 
ment abroad,  and,  to  the  regret  of  all  who 
knew  him,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  destructive 
climate,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Ha- 
vannah.  Mr.  Lanffton  recollects  the  iol- 
kywing  passage  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson 
to  Mr.  Beauclerk:  "TheHavannsh  is  ta- 
ken:— a  conquest  too  dearly  obtained;  A>r 
Bathurst  died  before  it. 

"  Pi*  Priamm  tanH  totaque  TmjafuU.** 

[It  would  seem  fVom  the  two  fol- 
•  lowing  letters  that  Dr.  Bathurst 
left  London  and  returned  to  the  West  In- 
dies some  years  before  the  expedition  against 
the  Havannah;  nor  is  his  name  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  medical  officers  who  accompa- 


*  [Jane  Waibuton,  second  wife  of  John,  leeend 
Ihike  of  Aigyle.  His  Gmce  died  in  1748.  Shs 
sarvivdd  tiU  1767.— Ed.] 

*  [Sir  John  Hawkins  is  the  aatborttj  on  which 
these  few  and  meagre  particolan,  relative  to  Dr. 
Bathurst,  have  beeo  preserved.  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  Dr.  Bathont,  before  he  went  abroad, 
had  been  elected  physician  to  an  hospital  (the 
Middlesex);  but  though  Sir  John  tells  so  little 
fand  that  little  not,  it  seems,  very  correctly)  of 
the  immedute  snbject  of  his  notice,  be  gives  a 


nied  the  aimj  fjtodi  Bnglimd',  ke  ptMUf^ 
therefore,  iomed  the  expeditioii  iii  ths  WtR 
Indies. 

*'Dft.  BATHVRBT  TO  DR.  JOHRfOlf* 

•*  BwrtedoM,  IS  Jan.  ITU. 

'<  DtAB  Bin, — The  many  acta 
of  friendship  and  affection  vou  hSmSSl 
have  conifbried  upon  me,  so  fully  p.  451,40. 
convince  me  of  your  being  inter* 
ested  in  tn3r  welfare,  that  even  m^  pieeent 
stupidity  will  not  prevent  my  taking  a  pea 
in  my  hand  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am  thii 
instant  arrived  safe  at  Barbadoes,  and  I  hope 
I  may  add,  without  having  forgot  all  youtks- 
sons;  and  I  am  confident  not  wiUioutprayiBg 
most  ibrventiy  that  the  Supreme  Being  w 
enable  me  to  deserve  the  approbation  and 
friendship  of  so  great  and  so  good  a  man: 
alas !  you  little  know  how  undeserving  I  am 
of  the  favours  I  have  received  from  yoa. 
May  health  and  happiness  forever  attend 
you.  Excuse  my  dropfnng  my  pen,  for  it 
IS  impossible  that  it  shoukl  express  the  grat- 
itude that  is  due  to  you,  from  your  most 
affectionate  friend,  and  moat  obliged  ser- 
vant, "  RlCHAKD  BaTHUEBT. 

"  P.  S.  Let  me  trouble  you  with  compli- 
ments to  Miss  Williams,  to  Mrs.  Lennox, 
to  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  his  family;  in  short, 
to  all  who  shall  be  so  obliging  as  to  inquire 
after  me;  and  if  it  will  put  you  to  no  great 
inconvenience,  let  me  beg  that  you  will  send 
to  Mr.  Scrocold  and  to  Mr.  Bathuret  an  ac- 
count of  my  arrival  at  this  place.  I  know 
you  will  cafi  me  a  lazy  dog,  and,  in  truth,  I 
deserve  it;  hut  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never 
mend.  I  have  indeed  long  known  that  I 
can  love  my  friends  without  beine  able  to 
tell  them  so.  I  find  that  I  can  write  a  long 
postscript,  though  I  was  not  bred  in  Mr. 
Richardson's  school :  how  easy  is  it  to  copy 
imperfections. — Is  it  not  better  to  be  blind 
than  to  be  able  to  see  our  faults  without  l»- 
ing  able  to  correct  them?  I  must  entreat 
you  once  more,  ray  dear  Mr^  JohnsoB,  to 
continue  your  forgiveness  to  me.  AdiM, 
my  desrest  fViend." 

'*  DR.  BATHURST  TO  DR    JOHNSOW. 

"  Junalca .  1 8  Marck,  1757. 

"Dbae    sia, — In    compliance 
with  my  promise  to  acquaint  you   SjJTJjJJ 
by  the  first  conveyance  of  my  p.  45a. 
arrival  at  this  place,  I  have  now 
taken  a  pen  into  my  hand,  but  with  virhmt 
fear  and  dread  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ex- 
press: the  danger  of  offending  the  bent  of 
friends,  to  whom  I  stand  indebted  for  all  the 
little  virtue   and    knowledge  that  I  hnw, 
could  scarcely  compel  me  to  it;  and  I  now 


very  amusing  acooniit  of  the  various  charactan 
and  fortunes  of  several  of  the  medical  pmfniwimi 
in  London  aboot  the  middle  of  the  last  ceDtmy. 
See  his  Life  of  Johnton,  pp.  284,  kc— £i>.] 
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Ovnible  to  think  that  I  shall  ndt  long  be  able 
to  woid  the  horrid  imputation  of  ingrati- 
tode.  I  esteem,  I  honour,  and  I  lore  jovlj 
and  thouj^  I  cannot  write,  I  shall  for  ever  be 
proud  to  acknowledge  myself,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  affectionate 

"  RicHAnn  Bathuhst. 
-  ^  P.  S.  The  inhabitants  of  this  execrable 
legion  are  much  addicted  to  the  making  of 
nnxniaes  which  they  never  Intend  to  per- 
mrm,  or  I  miffht  flatter  myself  from  the  as- 
sarances  of  Mr.  Joyce,  the  heir  of  Mr. 
Lamb,  deceased,  with  a  speedy  return  to 
England.  Nothing,  I  think,  but  absolute 
want  can  force  me  to  continue  where  I  am. 
Let  me  request  the  continuance  of  your 
iHenddiip,  and  kind  wishes  for  a  quick  de- 
liverance.   Adieu."] 

His  acquaintance  with  Bennet  Langton  l 
eaq.,  of  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire,  another 
much-valued  friend,  commenced  soon  afler 
tile  conehision  of  his  Rambler,  which  that 
gentleman,  then  a  youth*,  had  read  with 
00  much  admiration,  that  he  came  to  Lon- 
don chiefly  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to 
be  introduced  to  its  authour.  By  a  fortu- 
aate  chance,  he  happened  to  take  lodgings 
in  a  house  where  Mr.  Levet  frequently  vis- 
ited; and  having  mentioned  his  wish  to  his 
landlady,  she  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Levet, 
who  readily  obtained  Johnson's  permission 
to  bring  Mr.  Langton  to  him;  as,  indeed, 
Johnson,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
file,  had  no  shyness,  real  or  afiected,  but 


^  [Mr.  Langton  was  bom  about  1787,  and  en- 
tared,  m  Dr.  Hail  informs  me,  of  IVinity  Col- 
I^,  6x£6td,  7th  July,  1757.  So  much  of  his 
bHUny  m  told  with  that  of  Dr.  Johnwn's,  that  it 
is  uoeoeaniy  to  aay  more  in  thia  place,  except 
Aat  ho  waa  ramarkable  for  his  knowledge  of 
Gieeky  and  that  he  aeema,  at  one  time  of  hu  life, 
le  have  practiBed  engineering  as  a  profeaaion. 
On  Dr.  Johnaon's  death,  he  aacceeded  him  aa 
piofoBBor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Royal  Acade- 
my. He  died  on  the  10th  December,  1801,  and 
waa  buried  at  Soothampton.  The  following  dea- 
dipcioii  of  hia  penon  and  appearance  later  in  life 
may  be  amnaing.  *'0!  that  we  coold  sketch 
him  with  hia  mjla  countenance,  his  elegant  fea- 
tuea,  and  his  sweet  smile,  sitting  with  one  leg 
twMted  romid  the  other,  as  if  fearing  to  occapy 
more  apace  than  was  equitable;  his  person  in- 
clining forward,  as  if  wanting  strength  to  support 
hk  height,  and  his  arms  crosiied  over  his  b<Mom, 
or  his  bands  locked  together  on  his  knee;  his  ob- 
Vmw  gold-momited  snnff-box,  taken  from«the 
waiatcoal  pocket  opposite  his  hand,  and  eidier  re- 
between  his  Bngen  or  set  by  him  on  tlie 
;  whieh  was  never  ased  bat  when  his 
■iod  was  oecapied  on  oonvenation;  so  soon  aa 
eoavenatioii  began,  the  box  was  prodoced.*' 
JVits  Bawkini*$  Memoir$y  vol.  2,  p.  282.^ 
Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Langton  waa  odIv  fifteen  when  the 
Rambler  was  teimaiated.— ^.] 
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was  easy  of  access  to  aD  who  were  properijr 
recommended,  and  even  wished  to  see  num« 
bers  at  his  letee,  as  his  morning  eirde  of 
company  might,  with  strict  pro{>riety,  be 
called.  Mr.  Langton  was  exceedingly  sur- 
prised when  the  sage  first  appeared.  He 
had  not  received  the  smallest  intimation  of 
his  fi^re,  dress,  or  manner.  From  perns- 
ing  his  writings,  he  fhncied  he  should  see  a 
decent,  well-dressed,  in  short,  a  remarkably 
decorous  philosopher.  Instead  of  which, 
down  from  his  bedchamber,  about  noon, 
came,  as  newly  risen,  a  huge  uncouth  fig- 
ure, with  a  little  dark  wig,  which  scarcely 
covered  his  head,  and  his  clothes  hanging' 
loose  abou  t  him .  But  his  conversation  waa 
so  rich,  so  animated^  and  so  forcible,  and 
his  relig-ious  and  political  notions  so  conge- 
nial with  those  in  which  Langton  liad  been 
educated,  that  he  conceived  for  bim  that 
veneration  and  attachment  which  he  ever 
preserved.  Johnson  was  not  the  less  ready 
to  love  Mr.  Langton  for  his  being  of  a  very 
ancient  family;  for  I  have  heard  him  say, 
with  pleasure,  *^  Lane^ton,  sir,  has  a  grant 
of  free-warren  fVom  Hemy  the  Second;  and 
Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  in  King  John^ 
reien,  was  or  this  family  3 '* 

Sir.  Langton  af^rwards  went  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  hk 
fellow-student,  Mr.  Topham  Beauderk^s 
who,  though  their  opimons  and  modes  or 
life  were  so  different,  that  it  seemed  utterly 
imnrobable  that  they  should  at  all  agree, 
haa  so  ardent  a  love  of  literature,  so  acute 
an  understandinff,  such  elegance  of  man- 
ners, and  so  weU  discerned  the  excellent 
qualities  of  Mr.  Langton,  a  ^ntieman  emi- 
nent not  only  ibr  worth  and  learning,  but 
for  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertaining 
conversation,  that  they  became  intimate 
fViends. 

Johnson,  soon  af^r  this  acquaintance  b^ 
gan,  passed  a  considerable  time  at  Oxford. 
He  at  first  thought  it  strange  that  Langton 
should  associate  so  much  with  one  who  had 
the  character  of  being  loose,  both  in  hia 


'  fit  is  to  be  wondered  that  he  did  not  also 
mention  Bishop  Langton,  a  distinguished  benefac- 
tor to  the  cathedml  of  Lichfield^  and  who  abo  had 
a  grant  of  freo-warren  over  his  pntrimonia]  inher- 
itance, from  Edward  I.;  the  relationship  might 
probably  be  as  clearly  traced  in  the  one  case  as 
m  the  other.  Harwood*g  HUtcry  of  lAchfield^ 
p.  189.— Ed.] 

«  [Only  son  of  Lord  Sidney,  third  son  of  the 
fint  Dnke  of  St  Albans.  He  was  entered  (as 
Dr.  Hall  informs  me),  of  Trinity  College,  Oxibrd, 
11th  Nov.  1757,  as  "  Topham,  the  son  of  Sidney 
of  Windsor,  Esq.  aged  seventeen;'*  and  1  find  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.  that  the  lady  of  Lord  Sidney  Bean->' 
clerk  was  on  the  **  21st  Dec.  1799,  delivered  of 
a  son  and  heir,"— «o  doabt  the  penmn  in  qnealioa. 
—Ed.] 
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prineipleB  and  practice;  but  by  degrrees,  be 
bmBelf  was  fascinated.  Mr.  Beauclerk's 
being  of  the  St.  Albans  family,  and  having, 
in  some  particulars,  a  resemblance  to  Charles 
the  Second,  contributed,  in  Johnson's  im- 
agination, to  throw  a  lustre  upon  his  other 
qualities;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  moral, 
pious  Johnson,  and  the  gay,  dissipated 
^eauclerk,  were  companions.  ^<  What  a 
coalition  I  (said  Garrick,  when  he  heard  of 
this:)  I  shall  have  my  old  friend  to  bail  out 
of  the  round-house."  But  I  can  bear  tes- 
timony ^at  it  was  a  very  agreeable  asso- 
ciation. Beauclerk  was  too  pohte,  and 
▼alued  learning  and  wit  too  much,  to  offend 
Johnson  by  sallies  of  infidelity  or  licentious- 
ness; and  Johnson  delighted  in  the  good 
Sualities  of  Beauclerk,  and  hoped  to  correct 
tie  evil.  Innumerable  were  the  scenes  in 
which  Johnson  was  amused  by  these  young 
inen.  Beauclerk  could  take  more  liberty 
with  him,  than  any  body  with  whom  I 
ever  saw  him ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Beau- 
clerk was  not  spared  b^  his  respectable  com- 
panion, when  reproof  was  proper..  Beau- 
clerk had  such  a  propensity  to  satire,  that 
at  one  time  Johnson  said  to  him,  <<You 
never  open  your  mouth  but  with  intention 
to  give  pain;  and  you  have  ollen  given  me 
pun,  not  from  the  power  of  what  you  said, 
out  from  seeins  ^our  intention.'^  At  an- 
other time  applying  to  him,  with  a  sUght 
alteration,  a  line  of  Pope,  he  said, 

*'Tfay  love  of  folly,  and  thy  scorn  of  fools — 

Every  thing  thou  dost  shows  the  one,  and 
everything;  thou  sayest  the  other."  At 
another  tune  he  said  to  him,  '<  Thy  body 
18  ail  vice,  and  thy  mind  all  virtue."  Beau- 
clerk not  seeming  to  relish  the  compliment, 
Johnson  said,  '<  Nay,  sir,  Alexander  the 
Great,  marchhig  in  triumph  into  Babylon, 
could  not  have  desired  to  have  had  more 
said  to  him." 

Johnson  was  some  time  with  Beauclerk 
at  his  house  at  Windsor,  where  he  was 
entertained  with  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy  \  One  Sunday,  when  the  weath- 
er was  very  fine,  Beauclerk  enticed  him, 
insensibly,  to  saunter  about  all  the  morning. 
They  went  into  a  church-yard,  in  the  time 
of  divine  service,  and  Johnson  laid  himself 
down  at  his  ease  upon  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones. "  Now,  sir,  (said  Beauclerk)  you 
are  like  Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice. "  When 
Johnson  got  his  pension,  Beauclerk  said  to 
him,  in  the  humourous  phrase  of  Falstaff, 
<<  I  hope  you'll  now  purge,  and  live  cleanly, 
like  a  gentleman." 

One  night,  when  Beauclerk  and  Langton 

^  [Probably  Mnie  ezperimeats  in  electricity, 
whwh  was  it  one  time  a  fashionable  cariosity :  it 
eanaot  be  sappowd  that  the  natural  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Beaaclerk's  coontry-hoiiae  wenl  y^  deep. 


had  supped  at  a  tavern  in  London,  and  nt 
till  about  three  in  the  morning,  it  came  into 
their  heads  to  go  and  knock  up  Joknsoi, 
and  see  if  they  couklprevaii  pn  him  to  job 
them  in  a  ramble.  They  rapped  vnlently 
at  the  door  of  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
till  at  last  he  appeared  in  his  shirt,  with  hit 
little  black  wig  on  the  top  of  his  head,  in- 
stead of  a  nightcap,  and  a  poker  in  his  htnd, 
ima^ning,  probably,  that  some  ruffians  were 
commg  to  attack  him.  When  he  diacove^ 
ed  who  they  were,  and  was  told  their  erraoly 
he  smiled,  and  with  great  ffood-humow 
agreed  to  their  proposal :  "  What,  is  it  yon, 
you  dogs  f  I '11  have  a  frisk  with  you  I."  He 
was  soon  dressed,  and  they  salhed  forth  to- 
gether into  Coven t-garden,  where  the  p;reeih 
grocers  and  fruiterers  were  be^niuDg  to 
arrange  their  hampers,  just  come  m  from  the 
country.  Johnson  made  some  attempts  to 
help  them;  but  the  honest  gardeners  stared 
so  at  his  figure  and  manner,  and  odd  inter- 
ference, that  he  soon  saw  his  services  were 
not  relished.  They  then  rq)aired  to  one  of 
the  neighbouring  taverns,  and  made  a  bowl 
of  that  liquor  caUed  bi$hop,  which  Johasoo 
had  always  Uked :  while,  m  joyous  contemot 
of  sleep,  from  which  he  had  Men  roused,  as 
repeated  the  festive  lines, 

*'  Short,  O  short,  then,  be  thy  reigo. 
And  give  us  to  the  world  again'  !** 

They  did  not  slay  long,  but  walked  down 
to  the  Thames,  took  a  boat  and  rowed  to 
Billingsgate.  Beauclerk  and  Johnson  weie 
so  well  pleased  with  their  amusement,  thit 
they  resolved  to  persevere  in  dissipation  < 
for  the  rest  of  the  day :  but  Langton  deswt- 
ed  them,  being  engaged  to  breakfast  with 
some  young  ladies.  Johnson  scolded  to 
for  "  leaving  his  social  IHends,  to  go  and 
sit  with  a  set  of  wretched  uHridea'd  girb.** 
Garrick  being  told  of  this  ramble,  said  to 
him  smartly,  "  I  heard  of  your  froBck 
t'other  night.  You'll  be  in  the  Chrorri- 
cle. "    Upon  which  Johnson  afterwards  ob- 


'  Johnson,  as  Mr.  Kemble  observes  to  nwi 
might  here  haTo  had  in  his  thooghts  tbe  wordi  of 
Sir  John  Brute  (a  cbaracter  which,  dpubtless,  ht 
had  seen  represented  by  Garrick),  who  uses  nea^ 
ly  the  same  expression  in  **  the  Provoked  Wifei** 
act  iii.  sc.  1. — Malone. 

•  Mr.  Langton  recollected,  or  Dr.  Johnson  »• 
peated,  the  passage  wrong.  Tbe  lines  ■'•^ 
Lord  Lansdowne*s  Drmking  Song  to  Sleep,  ind 
nm  thus: 

**  Short,  very  short,  be  then  thy  reign, 

For  Vm  in  hute  to  lau^  and  drink  again.''— Boiwiii. 

*  [As  Johnson's  companions  in  this  frolic  w«t 
both  thirty  yean  younger  than  he,  it  is  do  ww* 
der  that  Garrick  should  be  a  little  alanned  at  ia« 
eztrayagances.  Nor  can  we  help  smiling  it  tM 
philosopher  of  fifty  scolding  a  yoong  roan  of  twea* 
ty,  for  havii^  the  bad  tatte  to  prefer  the  oomp* 
ny  of  a  set  of  wretched  un-ideaM  girls.— &-1 
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mnred,  '*  He  durst  not  do  aneh  a  thing. 
His  wt/ei  would  not  let  himt*' 
Hawk  D.  t^*®  acquaintance  was  now 
as9,a«r  sought  by  persons  of  the  first  em- 
inence in  literature,  and  his  house, 
is  respect  of  the  conversations  there,  be- 
came an  academy.  Many  persons  were 
desirous  of  adding  him  to  the  number  of 
their  friends.  Invitations  to  dine  with 
suoh  of  those  as  he  liked,  he  so  seldom  de- 
clined, that,  to  a  friend  of  his,  he  said,  "  I 
never  but  once,  upon  a  resolution  toem- 
pby  mysdf  in  study,  balked  an  invitation 
out  to  dinner,  and  then  I  stayed  at  home 
and  did  nothing.  *»  Little,  however,  did 
that  laxity  of  temper,  which  this  confessbn 
seems  to  imply,  retard  the  progress  of  the 
great  work  m  which  he  was  employed:  the 
conclusion,  and  also  the  perfection  of  his 
dictionary,  were  olnects  from  which  his  at- 
tention was  not  to  be  diverted.  The  avo- 
cations he  gave  way  to  were  such  only 
as,  when  complied  with,  served  to  invigor- 
ate his  mind  to  the  performance  of  his  en- 
ffU[ement8  to  his  employers  and  the  pub- 
uck,  and  hasten  the  approach  of  the  day 
that  was  to  reward  his  labour  with  ap- 
plause.] 

He  entered  upon  this  year,  1753,  with 
his  usual  piety,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing prayer,  which  I  transcribed  from  that 
part  of  his  diarv  which  he  burnt  a  few  days 
before  his  death: 

"  Jan.  I,  1758,  N.  S.  which  I  shaU  use 
for  the  future. 

**  A.hnight^  God,  who  hast  continued 
my  life  to  this  day,  grant  that,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  improve 
the  time  which  thou  snalt  grant  me,  to  my 
eternal  salvation.  Make  me  to  remember, 
to  thy  glory,  thy  judgments,  and  thy  mer- 
cies. Make  me  so  to  consider  the  loss  of 
my  wife,  whom  thou  hast  taken  from  me, 
that  it  may  dispose  me,  by  thy  grace,  to 
lead  the  residue  of  my  life  in  thy  fear. 
Grant  this,  0  Loan,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake»    Amen." 

Ue  now  relieved  the  drudgery  of  his 
Dictionary,  and  Che  melancholy  of  his  grief, 
by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  composition 
of"  The  Adventurer,"  in  which  he  began 
to  write,  April  10,  marldnff  his  essays  with 
the  signature  T,  by  which  most  of  his  pa- 
pers in  that  collection  are  distinguished: 
those,  however,  which  have  that  signature, 
and  also  that  of  Mysargyrtu,  were  not 
written  by  him,  but,  as  I  suppose,  by  Dr. 
Bathurst  Indeed  Johnson's  energy  of 
thought  and  richness  of  language  are  still 
more  decisive  marks  than  any  signature. 

>  [This  ssreattic  allnaion  to  Garriok'g  domes- 
tic habits  teeins  a  little  inconristent  with  that  aU 
Boac  morbid  regret  which  Johiwon  feh  ao  long  for 
tba  loai  of  his  own  wile.— Ed.] 
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As  a  proof  of  this,  my  readers,  1  imagine, 
wdl  not  doubt  that  number  «9,  on  Sleep,  m 
his:  *or  it  not  only  has  the  general  texture 
and  colour  of  his  style,  but  the  authoura 
with  whom  he  was  peculiarly  conversant 
are  readily  introduced  in' it  in  cursory  allu- 
sion. The  translation  of  a  passage  in  Sta^ 
tius9,  quoted  in  that  paper,  and  mariced 
O.  J5.,  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Dr.  Bathurst,  whose  christian  name  was 
Kichard.  How  much  this  amiable  man  ac- 
tuaUy  contributed  to  "  The  Adventurer," 
cannot  be  known.  Let  me  add,  that 
Hawkesworth's  imiutions  of  Johnson  are 
Mmetimes  so  happy,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  distinpruish  them,  with  certainty, 
Irom  the  composition  of  his  great  archetypb. 
Hawkesworth  was  his  closest  imitator,  a 
circumstance  of  which  that  writer  would 
once  have  been  proud  to  be  told;  though, 
when  he  had  become  elated  by  having 
arisen  into  some  degree  of  consequence,  h? 
in  a  conversation  with  me,  had  the  provok- 
ing  effix>ntefy  3  to  say  he  was  not  sensible 
of  it. 

Johnson  was  truly  zealous  for  the  suc- 
cess of  "  The  Adventurer;"  and  veiy  soon 
after  his  engaging  in  it,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
k>wing  letter: 

*'T0  THE  REV.  DR.  JOSlBPH  WARTOW. 

•»8March,l7«8. 

Dear  8ir,~-I  ought  to  have  written  to 
you  before  now,  but  I  ought  to  do  many 
things  which  I  do  not:  nor  can  I,  indeed, 
claim  any  merit  fVom  this  letter;  for  being 
desired  by  the  authors  and  proprietor  of  the 
Adventurer  to  look  out  for  another  hand, 
my  thoughts  necessarily  fixed  upon  you, 
whose  fund  of  literature  will  enaole  you  to 
assist  them,  with  very  littie  interruption  of 
your  studies. 

"  They  desire  you  to  engage  to  furnish 
one  paper  a  month,  at  two  guineas  a  paper, 
which  you  may  veiy  readily  perform.  We 
have  considered  that  a  paper  should  con- 
sist of  pieces  of  imagination,  pictures  of 
life,  and  disquisitions  of  literature.    The 


'  This  18  a  aliffbt  inaccunicy.  The  Latin  Sap- 
phicka  tnunlated  by  C.  B.  in  that  paper  were 
written  by  Cowley,  and  are  in  hia  fourth  book  on 
Plants. — ^MAiiONB. 

'  [This  k  not  a  tone  in  which  Mr.  Boawell 
ahonld  have  allowed  himaelf  to  speak  of  Dodor 
Hawkesworth  on  snch  an  occasion;  the  improved 
style  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Idler  might  as  well 
be  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Adventnier,  as 
that  of  the  Adventurer  from  the  Rambler.  John- 
son and  Hawkesworth  may  hate  influenced  eaeh 
other,  and  yet  either  mi^t  say,  withoot  eJfrorUe-' 
rjft  that  he  was  not  consciona  of  it.  Boswell  had 
the  mania  of  imagming,  that  eveiy  eminent  wri- 
ter of  the  day  owed  lua  fame  to  being  an  imita-  • 
tor  of  Johnson;  we  ahall  aee  aeveral  iiMtaaocs  of 
it  in  the  conna  of  the  work.— En.] 
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part  which'  depeads  on  the  imaginatioii  is 
/ery  well  supplied,  as  you  will  find  when 
you  read  the  paper;  for  desoriptions  of  life, 
there  is  now  a  treaty  ahnost  made  with  an 
authour  and  an  authourese  i;  and  the  pro- 
vince of  criticism  and  literature  they  are 
very  desirous  to  assign  to  the  commenta- 
tor on  Virgil. 

"  I  hope  this  proposal  will  not  he  reject- 
ed, and  that  the  next  post  will  brinp^  us 
your  compliance.  I  speak  as  one  oi  the 
fraternity,  though  I  have  no  part  in  the  pa- 
per, beyond  now  and  then  a  motto;  but  two 
of  the  writers  are  my  particular  friends, 
and  I  hope  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  third 
ynited  to  them  will  not  be  denied  to,  dear 
sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant,  "Sam  Johnsoit.] 

The  consequence  of  this  letter  was,  Dr. 
Warton's  enriching  the  collection  with  sev- 
eral admirable  essays. 

[And  here,  though  a  little  out  of 
the  order  of  date,  may  be  introdu- 
ced Doctor  Johnson's  letter  to  Dr.  Warton 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  Adventurer. 

"  8  Morcb,  1754. 
Life  rf  «  Dear  sir, — I  cannot  but  con- 
wn,  "  gratulate  you  upon  the  conclusion 
p.  219.  of  a  work,  in  which  you  have  borne 
so  great  a  part  with  so  much  re- 
putation. I  immediately  determined  that 
your  name  should  be  mentioned,  but  the 
paper  having  been  some  time  written,  Mr. 
Hawkesworth,  I  suppose,  did  not  care  to 
disorder  its  text,  and  therefore  put  your 
eulogry  in  a  note.  He  and  every  other  man 
mentions  your  papers  of  Criticism  with 
great  commendation,  though  not  with 
greater  than  they  deserve. 

**  But  how  little  can  we  venture  to  ex- 
ult in  any  intellectual  powers  or  literary  at- 
tainments, when  we  consider  the  condition 
of  poor  Collins.  I  knew  him  a  few  years 
ago  full  of  hopes  and  full  of  projects,  versed 
in  many  languages,  high  in  fancy,  and 
stronfir  in  retention.  This  busy  and  forci- 
ble mind  is  now  under  the  government  of 
those  who  lately  woukl  not  have  been  able 
to  comprehend  the  least  and  most  narrow 
of  its  designs.  What  do  you  hear  of  him  ? 
are  there  hopes  of  his  recovery.^  or  is  he 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  hie  in  misery 
and  degradation?  perhaps  with  complete 
consciousness  of  his  calamity. 

"  You  have  flattered  us,  dear  sir,  for 
aome  time  with  hoj>es  of  seeing  you;  when 
you  come  you  will  find  your  reputation 
increased,  and  with  it  the  kindness  of  those 

'  [Mr.  Malone  here  added  a  long  note,  tur- 
mising  that  this  author  and  aotboresB  were  Henry 


Fielding  and  his  nater;  bat  he  prodnces  no  pioof, 
sad  stems  to  admit,  that  even  if  they  were  the 
pamons  meant,  they  never  contnbnteiJL— Ed.] 


irieads  who  do  not  envy  yonj  for  i  ,_ 
always  produces  either  love  or  hatied.  1 
enter  my  name  among  those  that  love,  ao4 
k>ve  you  more  and  more  in  proportion,  ai 
by  writing  more  you  are  more  known;  and 
believe,  mat  as  yon  continue  to  diffnae 
among  us  your  integrity  and  learaine,  I 
shall  be  still  with  greater  esteem  and  «W 
tion,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  moil 
humble  servant,        "  Sam.  Johmsok."] 

Johnson's  saying  "  I  have  no  part  in  the 
paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto," 
may  seem  inconsistent  with  his  being  the 
authour  of  the  papers  marked  T.  But  fas 
had,  at  this  time,  written  only  one  numbei^j 

*  The  avtbonr,  I  conceive,  is  here  in  an  emw. 
He  had  before  stated,  that  Johnson  began  ta 
write  in  "  The  Adventurer  '*  on  April  10th  (whea 
No.  45  was  published) ,  above  a  month  after  tha 
date  of  big  letter  to  Dr.  Warton.    The  two  pa- 
pers published  previoualy  with  the  aignatuie  T, 
and  subacribed  Mysargyhus  (No.  84  and  41), 
were  written,  I  believe,  by  Bonnel  Thornton, 
who  contributed  also  the  papers  aigned  A.    Thii 
information  I  received  several  years  ago  ;  but  do 
not  precisely  remember  from  whom  I  derived  it 
I  believe,  however,  my  informer  was  Dr.  Wartoa. 
With  respect  to  No.  89,  on  Sleep,  which  ear 
aathonr  has  ascribed  to  Johnaon  (see  pw  107), 
even  if  it  were  written  by  him,  it  wobM  not  be 
inconsistent  with  his  statement  to  Dr.  Warton; 
for  it  appeared  on  March  20th,  near  a  fortnighl 
after  the  date  of  Johnson's  letter  to  that  gentle- 
man.— But  on  considering  it  attentively,  theugh 
the  style  bean  a  strong  reseniblaaoe  to  that  ^ 
Johnson,  I  believe  it  was  written  by  his  friend. 
Dr.  Bathurst,  and  perhaps  touched  in  afewplaoaa 
by  Johnaon.     Mr.   Bosweil  has  observed,  that 
**  thLi  paper  not  only  has  the  general  teiture  and 
colour  of  his  style,  but  the  authours  with  whom 
he  was  peculiarly  conversant  are  readily  btroda- 
ced  in  it,  in  cursory  allusion.'*     Now  the  aa- 
thouxs  mentioned  iu  that  paper  are  FonteneUe,  Mil- 
ton, Ramazzini,  Madlle.  Scuderi,  Swift,  Homer, 
Barretler,    Statins,    Cowley,   and    Sir  Tbomai 
Browne.    With  many  of  these,  doubtiesa,  John- 
son was   particularly  conversant ;  but  I  doaM 
whether  he  would  have  chantcterised  the  exprai- 
aion  quoted  from  Swift  as  elegant ;  and  with  the 
works  of  Ramazadni  it  is  very  improbable  that  ha 
should  have  been  acquainted.     Ramazzini  was  a 
celebrated  physician,  who  died  at  Padua,  in  1714, 
at  the  age  of  81 ;  with  whose  writii^  Dr.  BatbenI 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  conversant    So 
also  with  respect  to  Cowley  :  Johnson,  withoal 
doubt,  had  read  bis  Latm  poem  on  plants ;  bat 
Bathurst's  profession  probably  led  him  to  read  it 
with  more  attention  than  his  friend  had  given  ta 
it ;  and  Cowley's  eulogy  on  the  poppy  wooM 
more  readily  occur  to  the  naturalist  and  the  phy- 
sician, than  to  a  more  general  reader.     I  believe, 
however,  that  the  last  paragraph  of  the  paper  oa 
Sleep,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  quoted, 
to  show  the  propriety  of  prayer,  before  we  Ua 
down  to  rest,  was  added  by  Johnson. — ^MAi.oirs. 
[There  is  a  great  confnaioa  and,  aa  it  ; 
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•nAteiite)  eren  at  angr  •Atf  penod,  he 
inight  have  used  the  same  expreseioB,  con- 
•ideringitMapointof  honour  not  to  own 
them;  for  Mrs.  Williams  told  me  that,''  as 
he  had  gi9tn  those  Essays  to  Dr.  Bathurot, 
who  sold  them  at  two  guineas  each,  he 
never  would  own  them;  nay,  he  used  to 
say  he  did  not  vfriU  them:  but  the  fact 
was,  that  he  dictated  them  while  Bathuist 
wrote."  I  read  to  him  Mrs.  Williams's 
account;  he  smiled  and  said  nothing. 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  casuis- 
try* by  which  the  productions  of  one  per- 
son are  thus  passed  upon  the  world  for  the 
productions  of  another.  I  allow  that  not 
only  knowledge,  but  powers  and  qualities 
of  mind  may  be  communicated;  but  the  ac- 
tual effect  of  individual  exertion  never  can 
be  transferred,  with  truth,  to  any  other 
than  its  own  original  cause.    One  person's 


sereml  errors  in  Mr.  Bosweirs  and  Mr.  MaIone*8 
sccoont  of  Johnson's  share  in  the  Adventarer,  but 
k  may  be  confidently  asserted,  on  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Warton,  and  on  Johnson's  own  confession 
to  BTiss  Boothby  (Lettern,  p.  48),  that  he  wrote 
a//  those  marked  with  the  signature  T.  of  which 
No.  89  on  Sleep  is  one.  The  only  difficulty  is, 
that  on  the  Sth  March  be  tells  Dr.  Warton  that 
he  had  **  no  part  in  the  paper,*'  and  that  one  of 
the  letteia  cf  Myaaigyrus,  marked  T.,  was  pub- 
fished  on  the  8d :  but  Johnson,  whether  he  gave 
«>me  of  these  essays  to  Dr.  Bathurst  or  not,  pro- 
bably did  not  consider  himself  aa  having,  by  the 
writing  one  letter,  a  part^ — that  is,  a  proprietor 
ry  or  reeponsibU  part,—'m  the  paper;  and 
even  if  the  letters  principally  in  question  had  not 
had  the  mark  T.,  the  pedantic  signature  My- 
^Of'gtP^^^  would  have  been  enough  to  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  they  were  Johnson's.  Almost  all 
the  names,  whether  of  men  or  women,  affixed  to 
the  letters  in  the  Rambler  and  Idler  are  of  the 
ttme  class. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  Boewell's  reprehension  of  this  casuistry 
seems  just  and  candid.  A  man  may  undoubtedly 
sell  the  works  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  his  hands, 
but  in  neither  case  can  falsehood  (which  might 
become  fraud)  be  jurtified.  Dollond  would 
have  had  a  perfect  right  to  present  a  friend  with 
one  of  his  ixBtruroents  to  be  sold  to  that  friend's 
advantage,  but  he  would  not  have  been  justifiable 
IB  allowing  another  maker  to  use  his  name.  If 
a  publisber  had,  on  the  strength  of  these  papen 
in  the  Adventurer,  offered  Dr.  Bathuret  a  large 
price  for  a  literary  work,  could  Johnson  have 
possibly  acquiesced  in  such  a  mistake  ?  But  after 
all,  it  seems  doubtful  that  Johnson  did  give  up  all 
his  share  of  the  pro6ts  of  the  Adventurer  to  Dr. 
Batfaurst,  who,  as  Hawkins  says,  wrote  the  pa^ 
pen  nuuked  A.  Johnson  was  at  this  period  in 
great  pecuniary  ifistresB->greater,  we  may  sup- 
pose, than  Batfaunt  was  likely  to  be  in.  Mr. 
Chalmers  treats  lightly  Dr.  Johnson's  seeming  ao- 
quieBeence  in  Mm.  WiDiams's  statement :  '*  Dr. 
MBSon,"  says  he,  **  probably  smiled  to  see  his 
Mend  puzzlmg  himself  with  a  difficulty  which  a 
pbJB  question  could  in  a  moment  have  removed." 
— Jhil.  Si$,  voL  ixio.  p.  89.— En.] 


diiid  nay  be  made  tiie  ehild  of  another 
penon  by  adoption,  as  among  the  Romany 
or  by  the  ancient  Jewish  iqpde  of  a  wile 
having  children  borne  to  her  upon  her 
knees,  by  her  handmaid.  But  these  wei^ 
children  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of 
nature.  It  was  clearly  understood  that 
they  were  not  of  the  blood  of  their  nomin- 
al parents.  So  in  literary  children,  an  au- 
thour  may  give  the  profits  and  fame  of  hia 
composition  to  another  man,  but  cannot 
make  that  other  the  real  authour.  A  High* 
land  gentleman,  a  younger  brsnch  of  afam* 
ily,  once  consulted  me  il  he  could  not  valid* 
ly  purchase  the  chieflainship  of  his  family 
from  the  chief,  who  was  willing  to  sell  it. 
I  told  him  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  ac* 
quire,  by  purchase,  a  right  to  be  a  difierent 
person  from  what  he  really  was;  for  that 
the  right  of  chieflainship  attached  to  the 
blood  of  primogeniture,  and,  therefore,  wag 
incapable  of  being  transferred.  I  added^ 
that  though  Esau  sold  his  birthright,  or 
the  advantages  belonging  lo  it,  he  still  re* 
mained  the  first-bom  of  his  parents;  and 
that  whatever  agreement  a  chief  might 
make  with  any  of  the  clan,  the  heraId8'-of> 
&:e  could  not  admit  of  the  metamorphosis, 
or  with  any  decency  attest  that  the  young- 
er was  the  elder;  but  I  did  not  convince  the 
worthy  gentleman. 

Johnson's  papers  in  the  Adventurer  ars 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Rambler  9;  hot 
being  rather  more  varied  in  their  subjecta, 
and  being  mixed  with  essays  bv  other  wri- 
ters, upon  lopicksmoreffenerslly  attractive 
than  even  tne  most  elegant  ethical  dia* 
courses,  the  sale  of  the  work,  at  first,  was 
more  extensive.  Without  meaning,  how- 
ever, to  depreciate  the  Adventurer,  I  must 
observe,  that  as  the  value  of  the  Ramblef 
came,  in  the  progress  of  time,  to  be  better 
known,  it  grew  upon  the  publick  estimation, 
and  that  its  sale  has  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  periodical  papers  since  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne. 

In  one  of  the  hooka  of  his  diary  I  find  the 
following  entry: 

"  Apr.  3,  1758.  I  began  the  second  vol. 
of  my  Dictionary,  room  being  left  in  the 
first  for  Preface,  Grammar,  and  History, 
none  of  them  yet  begun. 

"0  God,  who  hast  hitherto  supported 
me,  enable  me  to  proceed  in  this  labour, 


'  Dr.  Johnson  lowered  and  somewhat  dis- 
guised his  style,  in  writing  the  Adventurers,  ia 
order  that  his  papers  might  pass  for  those  of  Dr. 
Bathuret  to  whom  he  consigned  the  profits.  TbH 
was  Hawkesworth's  opinion. — ^Buunky. 

[This  seems  very  improbable  ;  it  is  much  mors 
likely  that,  observing  and  feeling  that  a  lighter 
style  was  better  suited  to  such  essays,  he,  with 
his  natural  good  sense,  fell  a  little  into  the  easier 
manner  of  hii  colleagues.  See  ante^  p.  102,  fl. 
—Ed.] 
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Bud  in  the  whole  task  of  my  present  state; 
and  when  I  shall  render  ap,  at  the  last  day, 
an  account  of  the  talent  conunitted  to  me, 
I  may  receive  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen.*' 

[''  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  RICHARDSON. 

(«a6lli  Sept.  1768. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  return  you  my  sincerest 
thanks  for  the  volumes  of  vour  new  work'; 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  tyrannical  kindness  to  give 
only  so  much  at  a  time,  as  makes  more 
longed  for;  but  that  will  probably  be 
thought,  even  of  the  whole,  when  you  have 
given  it. 

<*  I  have  no  objection  but  to  the  preface, 
m  which  you  first  mention  the  letters  as 
fallen  by  some  chance  into  your  hands,  and 
afterwards  mention  ^our  health  as  such, 
that  you  ahnost  despaired  of  going  through 
your  plan.  If  you  were  to  require  my 
opinion  which  part  should  be  changed,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  the  suppression  of  that 
part  which  seems  to  disclaim  the  composi- 
tion. What  is  modesty,  if  it  deserts  from 
truth?  Of  what  use  is  the  disguise  by 
which  nothing  is  concealed? 

"You  must  forgive  this,  because  it  is 
meant  well. 

"  I  thank  you  once  more,  dear  sir,  for 
your  books;  but  cannot  I  prevail  this  time 
wr  an  index  ? — such  I  wish^,  and  shall  wish, 
to  Clarissa  9.  Suppose  that  in  one  volume 
an  accurate  index  was  made  to  the  three 
works— but  while  I  am  writing  an  objection 
arises— «uch  an  index  to  the  three  would 
look  like  the  preclusion  of  a  fourth,  to  which 
I  will  never  contribute;  for  if  I  cannot  bene- 
fit mankind,  I  hope  never  to  injure  them.  I 
am^  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  hum- 
ble servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

He  this  year  favoured  Mrs.  Lenox  with 
a  Dedication*  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  of  her 
"  Shakspeare  Illustrated  3." 


^  [Sir  ChiiriM  Grandiaon,  which  was  original- 
ly published  in  saccesBive  volnmes.  This  re- 
latM  to  the  sixth  oad  seventh  volnmes. — ^Ed.] 

*  Richardson  adopted  Johnson's  hint ;  for  in 
1756  he  pnblished  in  octavo,  **  A  Collection  of 
the  Moral  and  Instructive  Sentiments,  Maxims, 
Cantions,  and  Reflections,  contained  in  the  His- 
tories of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison,  digested  nnder  proper  heads.'*  It  is  re- 
markable, that  both  to  this  book,  and  to  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Clarissa,  is  prefixed  a  Preface  6y 
^  friend.  The  "  friend,**  in  this  latter  instance, 
was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Warburton. — Malohb. 

'  [Dr.  Warton,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  7th 
Jana,  1763,  says,  "I want  to  see  Chariotte 
Lennox's  book,'*  upon  which  Mr.  Wool!  adds  the 
Allowing  note  :  "  This  eminently  learned  lady 
translated  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetut,  and  the 
Greek  Theatre  of  Le  Pdre  Brnmov.**— I4/e  of 
W,  p.  217.    Poor  Mrs.  Lennox  had  no  claim 


In  1764  I  can  traoe  tiothhig  pubDihed  bf 
him,  except  his  numbers  of  the  Adventurar, 
and  «  The  Life  of  Edward  Cave*,"  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February.  In 
biography  there  can  be  no  Question  that  he 
excelled,  beyond  all  who  have  attempted 
that  species  of  composition;  upon  which, 
indeed,  he  set  the  highest  value.  To  the 
minute  selection  <  of  characteristicai  circum- 
stances, for  which  the  ancients  were  remark- 
able, he  added  a  philosophical  research,  and 
the  most  perspicuous  and  energetick  lan- 
guage. C^ve  was  certainly  a  man  of  esti- 
mable qualities,  and  was  eminently  diligent 
and  successful  in  his  own  buuness,  which, 
doubtless,  entitled  him  to  respect.  But  he 
was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  being  recorded 
by  Johnson;  who,  of  the  narrow  life  of  a 
printer  and  publisher,  without  any  digres- 
sion or  adventitious  circumstances,  has  made 
an  interesting  and  agreeable  narrative. 

The  Dictionary,  we  may  believe,  afforded 
Johnson  full  occupation  this  year.  As  it 
approached  to  its  conclusion,  he  probaUy 
worked  with  redoubled  vigour,  as  seam^ 
increase  their  exertions  and  alacrity  when 
they  have  a  near  prospect  of  their  haven. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  Johnson  had 
paid  the  high  compliment  of  addressing  to 
his  lordship  the  Plan  of  his  Dictionary,  had 
behaved  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
cite his  contenipt  and  indignation.  The 
world  has  been  for  many  years  amused  widi 
a  story  confidently  told,  and  as  confidently 
repeated  with  additional  circumstances,  thiHt 
a  sudden  disgust  was  taken  by  Johnson  upon 
occasion  of  his  having  been  one  day  kept 
long  in  waiting  in  liis  lordship's  antechamr 
ber,  for  which  the  reason  assigned  was,  that 
he  had  company  with  him;  and  that  at  last, 
when  the  door  opened,  out  walked  Colley 
Cibber;  and  that  Johnson  was  so  violently 
provoked  when  he  found  for  whom  he  had 
been  so  long  excluded,  that  he  went  away 


to  the  title  of  **  an  eminently  learned  lady." 
She  dkl  not  translate  Epictetna ;  and  her  traas- 
lation  from  the  French  of  Brumoy  was  not  poh- 
Ivhed  till  1769.  It  was  probably  her  abov». 
mentioned  book  on  Shakspeare  that  Dr.  Waitoa 
was  deairoos  of  seeing  in  1753. — EId.] 

^  [This  is  not  Johnson*s  appropriate  praiM; 
and  indeed  his  want  of  attention  to  details  is  hii 
greatest  if  not  his  only  fault  as  a  biographo*.  ii 
the  whole  lAft  of  Savage  there  is  not  one  date: 
and  no  one,  from  his  Ltfe  of  Cave^  would  have 
imagined  that  Cave  had  been  invited  to  meet  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  a  conntry-hoose. 
Several  details  and  corrections  of  errois,  wilfe 
which  he  was  famished  for  his  Lives  of  the  Po- 
ets ^  were  wholly  n^lected.  Bat  in  troth  Me 
Boswell  himself  has,  more  than  any  other  writac, 
contributed  to  create  the  public  taste  for  biographi- 
cal details  ;  **  the  minute  selection  of  characur 
istic  drcomstances,'*  was  neither  the  style  «rf 
Johnson,  nor  the  fitBhiom  of  his  day. — ^£d.] 
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Ill 


in  a  pMsion,  and  never  would  retuni.  I 
remember  having  mentioned  this  story  to 
Qtorge  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  told  me  he 
waa  very  intimate  with  Lord  Chesterfield  ; 
and  holding  it  as  a  well-known  trnth,  de- 
fended Lord  Chesterfield  by  saying,  that 
"  Gibber,  who  had  been  introduced  familiar- 
Iv  by  the  back-stairs  j  had  probably  not  been 
there  above  ten  minutes"'  It  may  seem 
strange  even  xo  entertain  a  doubt  concem- 
ing  a  story  so  long  and  so  i^dely  current, 
and  thus  implicitly  adopted,  if  not  sanction- 
ed, by  the  authority  which  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  bat  Johnson  himself  assured  me, 
that  there  was  not  the  least  foundation  for 
it  1.  He  told  me,  that  there  never  was  any 
jwrticular  incident  which  produced  a  quar- 
rel between  Lord  Chesterneld  and  him;  but 
that  his  lordship's  continued  neglect^  was 


'  [Hawkins,  who  lived  much  with  JohnsoD, 
f  about  this  period,  attributes  the  breach  between 
i  him  and  Lord  Chesterfield  to  the  offence  taken  by 
i  Johnson  at  being  kept  waiting  daring  a  visit  of 
I  Cibber*s  ;  and  Johnson  himself,  in  his  celebrated 
r  letter,  seems  to  give  colour  to  this  ktter  opinion. 
I,  He  says  :  "  It  is  seven  years  since  I  waited  in 
yvwr  outer  rooms,  or  was  reptUaed  from  your 
.  door,  durins  which  I  have  poshed  my  worit  to 
the  verge  of  publication  without  one  act  of  assis- 
tance, one  word  of  enconragemeot,  or  one  smile 
■  of  favour  ;  the  expressions,  "  waited  in  your 
outer  roonie^*  and  repulsed  from  your  door  " 
certainly  gave  colour  to  '*  the  long  current  and  im- 
"'  pUcitiy  adopted  story  '*  as  told  by  Hawkins,  and 
>  sanctioned  by  Lord  Lyttelton.  In  all  this  affair, 
-  Johnson's  account,  as  given  by  Boswell,  is  in- 
I  volved  in  inconsistencies,  which  seem  to  prove 
•■%  that  his  pride,  or  his  waywardness,  had  taken  o^ 
;.'  fence  at  what  he  afterwards  felt,  in  his  own  heart, 
i;.  10  be  no  adequate  cause  of  animosity. — ^Ed.] 
[  *  [Why  was  it  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Ches- 
,f  terfield  shonld  cultivate  his  private  acqnauitance  ? 
;^  that  he  did  not  do  so,  was  a  loss  to  his  lordship  ; 
^j.  and  the  *'  am&urpropre  "  of  Johnson  might  be 
^  (as,  indeed,  it  prolmbly  was)  offended  at  that  ne- 
glect, but  enrely  it  was  no  ground  for  tho  kmd  of 
char^  which  is  made  against  his  lordship. 

But  even  this  neglect  of  Johnson's  acquaintance 
ii  not  without  some  excuse.  Johnson  *s  personal 
Biannen  and  habits,  even  at  a  later  and  more  pol- 
ished period  of  his  life,  would  probably  not  have 
been  much  to  Lord  Chesterfield  *s  taste  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  Johnson's  introduction 
to  Lord  Chesterfield  did  not  take  place  till  his 
lordship  was  ^^Mt  fifty  y  and  he  was  soon  after  at- 
tacked by  a  disease  which  estranged  him  from 
society.  The  neglect  lasted,  it  is  charged,  from 
1748  to  1766  :  the  followmg  extracts  of  his  pri- 
Tate  letters  to  bis  most  intimate  friends  will  prove 
that  during  that  period  Lord  Chesterfield  may  be 
excused  for  not  cultivating  Johnson's  society  : — 
20th  Jaiiuary,  1749.—"  My  old  disorder  in 
my  head  hindered  me  from  acknowledging  your 
former  letters." 

SOth  June,  1762. — "  I  am  here  in  my  hermi- 
jige,  veiy  deaf,  and  consequently  alone  ;  but  I 


the  reason  why  he  resolved  to  have  no  con- 
nexion with  liim.  When  the  Dictionary 
was  upon  the  eve  of  publication,  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, who,  it  is  said,  had  flattered  him- 
self with  expectations  that  Johnson  would 
dedicate  the  woric  to  him,  attempted,  in  a 
courtlv  nianner,  to  soothe  and  insinuate 
himself  with  the  sage,  conscious,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  the  cold  indifiS^rence  with  which  he 
had  treated  its  learned  authour:  and  fur- 
ther attempted  to  conciliate  him,  by  writing 
two  papers  in  "  The  World,'*  in  recom- 
mendation of  the  work^  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  they  contain  some  studied  com- 
pliments, so  findy  turned,  that  if  there  had 
been  no  previous  offence,  it  is  probable  that 
Johnson  would  have  been  highly  delighted. 
Praise,  in  general,  was  pleasing  to  him;  but 


am  less  dejected  than  most  people  in  my  sOu- 
ation  would  be,** 

11th  Nov.  1762.—"  The  waters  have  done  my 
head  some  good,  bat  not  enough  to  refit  me  for 
social  Kfe.** 

16th  Feb.  1763.~-«  I  grow  deafer,  and  ^u». 
quently  more  *  isoU '  from  society  every  day." 

10th  Oct  1768.—"  I  belong  no  more  to  so- 
cial life,  which,  when  I  qmtted  busy  publick 
life,  I  flattered  myself  would  be  the  comfort  of 
my  declining  age." 

16th  Nov.  1763. — "  1  give  up  all  hopes  of  cure. 
I  know  my  place  and  form  my  plan  accordingly, 
for  I  strike  society  out  of  it.** 

7th  Feb.  1754. — "  At  my  age,  and  with  my 
shattered  constitution,  freedom  from  pain  is  the 
best  I  can  expect." 

1st  March,  1754. — "  I  am  too  much  isoU,  too 
much  secluded  either  from  the  busy  or  the  beau 
monde,  to  give  you  any  account  of  either.'* 

26th  Sept.  1754.—"  In  buth,  all  the  infirmitiee 
of  an  age  still  more  advanced  than  mine  crowd 
upon  me.  In  this  situation  you  will  easily  sup- 
pose that  I  have  no  pleasam  houra." 

10th  July,  1766.—"  My  dea&ess  is  extremely 
increased,  and  daily  incteaaing,  and  cuts  ma 
wholly  off  from  tlie  society  of  others,  and  my 
other  complaints  deny  me  the  society  of  myself." 

Johnson,  perhaps,  knew  nothing  of  aU  this, 
and  imagined  that  Lord  Chesterfield  declined  his 
acquaintance  on  some  opinion  derogatory  to  hia 
personal  pretensions.  Mr.  Tyera  however,  who 
knew  Johnson  early  and  more  famUiarly  than  the 
other  biographers,  suggests  a  more  precise  and 
probable  ground  for  Johnson's  animosity  than 
Boswell  gives,  by  hinting  that  Johnson  expected 
some  pecuniary  assistance  from  Lord  Chester- 
field. He  says,  "  It  does  not  appear  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  eiiowed  any  substantial  proofi  of  ap- 
probation to  our  pbilologer.  A  small  present 
Johnson  would  have  disdained,  and  he  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  put  up  with  the  affront  of  a  rft*- 
appointinent.  He  revenged  himself  in  a  letlei 
to  his  lordship  written  with  great  acrimony. 
Lord  ChesteHield  indeed  commends  and  recom- 
mends Mr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  m  two  or  three 
numbers  of  the  World :  but  '  not  words  alone 
please  him.'  " — Biog.  Sketch,  p.  7. — En.} 
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by  praise  from  a  man  of  rank  and  decant 
accompiishments,  he  was  peculiarly  grati- 
fied. 

His  lordship  says, "  I  think  the  publidcin 
Ifeneral,  and  the  republick  of  letters  in  par- 
ticular, are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
for  having  undertaken  and  executed  so  great 
and  desirable  a  work.  Perfection  is  not  to 
be  expected  from  man:  but  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  variuus  works  of  Johnson  al- 
ready published,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  will  bring  this  as  near  to 
peHection  as  any  man  could  do.  The  plan 
of  it,  which  he  published  some  years  apfo, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  proof  of  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  rationally  imsgined,  or  more 
accurately  and  elegantly  expressed.  I  there- 
fere  recommend  the  previous  perusal  of  it 
to  all  those  who  intend  to  buy  the  Diction- 
ary, and  who,  I  suppose,  are  all  those  who 
can  afford  it 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  It  must  be  owned,  that  our  language 
IS,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
httherlo,  perhaps,  it  may  not  have  been  the 
worse  tor  it.  During  our  free  and  open 
Crsde,  many  words  and  expressions  have 
been  imported,  adopted,  and  naturalized 
from  other  languages,  which  have  greatly 
enriched  our  own.  Let  it  still  preserve  what 
real  strength  and  beauty  it  may  have  bor- 
rowed from  others;  but  let  it  not,  like  the 
Tarpeian  maid,  be  overwhelmed  and  crush- 
ed b^  unnecessary  ornaments.  The  time 
for  discrimination  seems  to  be  now  come. 
Toleration,  adoption,  and  naturalization 
have  run  their  lengths.  Good  order  and 
authority  are  now  necessary.  But  where 
shall  we  find  them,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  obedience  due  to  them  ?  We  must  have 
recourse  to  the  old  Roman  expedient  in 
times  of  confusion,  and  choose  a  dictator. 
Upon  this  principle  I  give  my  vote  for  Mr. 
Johnson,  to  fill  tnat  great  and  srduous  post: 
and  I  hereby  declare  that  I  make  a  total 
surrender  of  all  my  rights  and  privileges  in 
the  English  language,  as  a  free-born  British 
subject,  to  the  said  Mr.  Johnson,  during 
the  term  of  his  dictatorship.  Nay  more,  I 
will  not  only  obey  him  like  an  old  Roman, 
as  nriy  dictator,  but,  like  a  modern  Roman, 
I  will  implicitly  believe  in  him  as  my  pope, 
and  hold  him  to  be  infallible  while  in  the 
chair,  but  no  longer.  More  than  this  he 
cannot  well  require;  for,  I  presume,  that 
obedience  can  never  be  expected,  when  there 
is  neither  terrour  to  enforce,  nor  interest  to 
invite  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  But  a  Grammar,  a  Dictionary,  and  a 
History  of  our  Langfuage,  through  its  sev- 
eral stages,  were  still  wanting  at  home,  and 
importunately  called  for  from  abroad.  Mr. 
Johnson's  labours  will  now,  I  dare  say,  very 
fully  supply  that  want,  and  greatly  contri- 


bute to  the  fkrtber  spmRliBf  of oaTlangimi 
in  other  countries.  Liearners  were  d]8CQl^ 
aged,  by  finding  no  standard  to  resort  to; 
and,  consequent! V,  thought  it  iscapabkoj 
any.  They  will  now  hs  undeceived  sod 
encouraged." 

This  courtly  device  failed  of  its  efieet 
Johnson,  who  thought  that  <'  all  was  Aln 
and  hollow,"  despised  the  hcmeved  worbi 
and  was  even  indignant  that  Lord  Cki- 
terfiekl  should'  for  a  moment,  imagme  tint 
he  could  be  the  dupe  of  such  an  artitoei 
His  expression  to  me  concerning  Lord  Chei- 
terfield,  upon  this  occasion,  was,  "  Sir,  afta 
making  great  professions,  he  had,  for  mof 
years,  taken  no  notice  of  me;  but  whenmf 
Dictionary  was  coming  out,  he  fell  a  acrib* 
bling  in  *The  World'  about  it.  Upss 
which,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  expressed  in 
civil  terms,  but  such  as  might  show  him 
that  I  did  not  mind  what  he  said  or  wrote, 
and  that  I  had  done  with  him." 

This  is  that  celebrated  letter  of  which  » 
much  has  been  said,  and  about  which  cmi> 
osity  has  been  so  long  excited,  ivithoutbenng 
gratified.  I  for  many  years  solicited  J(to 
son  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  it,  that  to 
excellent  a  coniposition  might  not  be  k»t 
to  posterity.  He  delayed  from  time  to  time 
to  give  it  to  me  3;  till  at  last,  in  1781,  when 
we  were  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  at  SotithiB 
in  Bedfordshire,  he  was  pleased  to  dictate 
it  to  me  from  memory.  He  afterwards 
found  among  his  papers  a  copy  of  it,  which 
he  had  dictated  to  Mr.  Bsretti,  with  id 
title  and  corrections,  in  his  own  hand- writ- 
ing. ThishegavetoMr.  Langton;  addinff 
that  if  it  were  to  otpc  into  print,  he  wished 
it  to  be  from  that  c< 'py.  By  Mr.  Langton^ 
kindness,  I  am  enabled  to  enrich  my  woik 
with  a  perfect  transcript  of  what  the  world 
has  so  eagerly  desired  to  see. 

<<T0  THE  EABL  OF  CHBSTERFIBLP. 
"  7tli  February,  17M. 
"  Mt  lord, — I  have  been  lately  informed, 
by  the  proprietor  of  *  The  World,' that  two 


*  [It  does  Dot  appear  that  there  was  any  tfaiif 
like  "  device**  or  **  artifice.^* — Ed.] 

*  Dr.  Johnson  appeared  to  have  had  a  remukfr* 
ble  delicacy  with  respect  to  the  circulation  ofthii 
letter;  for  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbiiry,  in- 
forms me,  that  liavmg  many  yean  ago  preM^ 
him  to  be  allowed  to  read  it  to  the  second  Lad 
Haidwicke,  who  wos  very  desirous  to  bear  it 
(promising  at  the  same  time,  that  no  copy  of  it 
should  be  taken) ,  Johnson  seemed  much  pleasei 
that  it  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  Beblemm 
of  such  respectable  character;  but  afler  psnHng 
some  time,  declined  to  comply  with  the  requert, 
saying,  with  a  smile,  **  No  Sir;  I  have  hut  thB 
doff  too  much  already;"  or  words  to  that  purpose. 
— ^BoswELL.  [This  admission  favoore  theefr 
tor's  opinion  that  Johnson,  when  the  fhst  eballi- 
tion  of  temper  had  subsided,  kii  that  he  badbsM 
unreasonably  violent. — Ed.] 
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papers,  in  which  mv  Dictionary  la  recom- 
mended to  the  publick,  were  written  by 
your  lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished  is  an 
honour,  which,  being  very  little  accustomed 
to  favours  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well 
how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

<<When,  upon  some  slight  encourage- 
ment, I  first  visited  your,  lordship,  I  was 
.over{X)wered,  h'kethe  rest  of  mankind,  by  the 
enchantment  of  your  address,  and  could  not 
forbear  to  wish  that  I  might  boast  myself 
Levamqueur  du  vainquewr  de  la  terre ' ; — 
that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I 
saw  the  world  contending ;  but  I  found  my 
attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that  neither 
pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  con- 
tinue it  When  I  had  once  addressed  your 
brdship  in  publick,  I  had  exhausted  all  the 
art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly 
scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that  I 
could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have 
his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

"  Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  past, 
since  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or 
was  repulsed  frcan  your  door ;  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  t&'ork 
through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to 
complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to 
the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of 
atsidtance9,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or 
one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did 
Aot  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

"  The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  ac- 
quainted with  Love,  and  found  him  a  na- 
tive of  the  rocks  3. 


'  [No  very  moderate  expectation  for  *'  a  re- 
Und  and  nncoiutly  mhoUir!" — ^Ed.] 

'  The  following  note  is  sabjoined  by  Mr.  Laog- 
ton;  "  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  gave  me  this  copy 
of  his  letter,  desired  that  I  would  annex  to  it  h« 
idbrmation  to  me,  that  whereas  it  is  said  in  the 
letter,  that  *  no  assistance  had  been  received,'  he 
did  once  receive  from  Lord  Chesteifield  the  snm 
often  pounds;  but  as  that  was  so  inconsiderable 
a  sum,  he  thought  the  mention  of  it  could  not 
property  find  a  place  in  a  letter  of  the  kind  that 
this  was.*' — ^BoswsLii.  [This  surely  is  an  unr 
sstisfactory  excuse;  for  the  sum,  though  now  so 
inconsiderable,  was  one  which  many  years  before, 
Johnson  tells  us,  that  Paul  Whitehead,  then  a 
fiuhionable  poet,  received  for  a  new  work;  it  was 
is  much  as  Johnson  himself  had  received  for  the 
copyright  of  his  best  poetical  production:  and 
when  Dr.  Madden,  some  years  after,  gave  him  the 
same  sum  for  revising  a  work  of  his,  Johnson  said 
that  the  Doctor  **  was  very  generous,  for  ten 
guineas  was  to  roe,  at  that  time,  a  great  sum** 
(see  post,  1756) .  When  Johnson  aUeged  against 
Lord  Chesterfield  such  a  trifle  as  the  ujoiting  in 
Jus  anteroom,  he  ought  not  to  have  omitteid  a 
Mcuniaiy  obligation,  however  inconsiderable. — 

'  [The  editor  confesses  that  be  does  not  see 

the  object  of  this  aUusion;  if  some  mow  ingenioua 

VOL.    I.  15 


'^  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks 
with  unconcern  on  a  man  struffgling  for  life 
in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
ground,  encumbers  him  with  help?  The 
notice  which  you  have  been  pleas^  to  take 
of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early  4,  had  been 
kind ;  but  it  has  been  delay^ed  till  I  am  in- 
different, and  cannot  enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  sol- 
itary, and  cannot  impart  it^;  till  1  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it  I  hope  it  is 
no  very  cynical  asperity,  not  to  confess  ob- 
ligations where  no  benefit  has  been  received, 
or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  publick  should 
consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron, 
which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do 
for  myself. 

"Havinff  carried  on  my  work  thus  far 
with  so  little  obligation  to  any  favourer  of 
learuinff,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though 
I  should  conclude  it,  if  less  oe  possible,  with 
less ;  for  I  have  been  long  wakened  from 
that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boast- 
ed myself  with  so  much  exultation.  My 
lord,  your'  lordship's  most  humble,  most 
obedient  servant,       "Sam.  JoHKSOir6." 

"  While  this  was  the  talk  of  the  town  7, 
(says  Dr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  me)  I  hap- 
pened to  visit  Dr.  Warburton,  who,  finding 
that  I  was  acquainted  with  Johnson,  de- 
sired me  earnestly  to  carry  his  compliments 
to  him,  and  to  tell  him,  mat  he  honoured 
him  for  his  manly  behaviour  in  rejecting 


eye  should  discover  a  meaning,  it  must  still  be- 
admitted  to  be  pedantu^ — ^Ed.] 

*  [The  notKO  could  not  have  been,  for  any 
usefiil  purpose,  taken  earlier.  Johnson  might 
have  complained  that  notice  of  some  other  kind 
had  not  been  taken,  but  "  the  notice  which  his 
lordsUp  was  pieced  to  take'*  vvas  peculiarly 
well  timed,  and  could  not  properly  have  come 
sooner. — ^Ed.] 

*  In  this  passage  Dr.  Johnson  evidently  alludes 
to  die  loss  of  his  wife.  We  find  the  same  tender 
recollection  recurring  to  his  muid  upon  innumer&* 
ble  occasions :  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  more 
forcibly  felt  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  so  elegantly 
expressed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  pro<^ 
logue  to  Mr.  Jephson*s  tragedy  of  Julia: 

itVaJa— wealth,  and  fkme,  and  (hrtune's  fostering  eare, 
If  no  fimd  breast  the  aplendld  bleasfngi  share ; 
A.nd,  each  day^s  btwUlng  pagea]iU7  once  past, 
lliere,  only  there,  our  bliw  ia  fbund  at  laaf^BoawKJ- 

*  Upon  comparing  this  copy  with  that  which 
Dr.  Johnson  dictated  to  me  from  recollection,  the 
variations  are  found  to  be  so  slight,  that  this  must 
be  added  to  the  many,  other  proofi  which  he  gave 
of  the  wonderfiil  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  mem- 
ory. To  gratify  the  curious  in  composition^  I  have 
depooted  both  the  copies  in  the  British  Museum. 
— -jBoswxli.. 

7  If  this  letter  was  the  talk  of  the  town,  it  ap- 
peals, from  all  the  evidence,  ^that  it  must  have 
become  known  through  Lord  Chesterfieldv  aa 
Johnwu  atways  lefiised  to  let  it  be  seen.— En.l 
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these  condescendoiis  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
und  for  resenting  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him  with  a  proper  spirit  John- 
■on  was  visibly  pleased  with  this  compli- 
ment, for  he  had  always  a  hish  opinion  of 
Warburton  K"  Indeed,  the  force  of  mind 
which  appeared  in  this  letter  was  congeni- 
al with  that  which  Warburton  himself  am- 

There  is  a  curious  minute  circumstance 
which  struck  me,  in  comparing  the  various 
editions  of  Johnson's  Imitations  of  Juve- 
nal. In  the  tenth  Satire  one  of  the  coup- 
lets upon  the  vanity  of  wishes  even  for  ht- 
erary  distinction  stood  thus: 

**  Yet  think  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail. 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  garret,  and  the  jail." 

But  afler  experiencing  the  uneasiness  which 
Lord  Chesterfield's  fallacious  patronage 
made  him  feel,  he  dismissed  the  word  gar^ 
ret  from  the  sad  group,  and  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent editions  the  hne  stands, 

**  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  Patron,  and  the  jail." 

That  Lord  Chesterfield  must  have  been 
mortified  by  the  lofly  contempt,  and  polite, 
vet  keen,  satire  with  which  Johnson  exhib- 
ited him  to  himself  in  this  letter,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt.  He,  however,  with  that 
glossy  duplicity  which  was  his  constant 
study,  afiected  to  be  quite  unconcerned. 
Dr.  Adams  mentioned  to  Mr.  Robert  Dods- 
ley  that  he  was  sorry  Johnson  had  written 
ms  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfiekl.  Dodsley, 
with  the  true  feelings  of  trade,  said,  "  he 
WHS  very  soriy  too;  for  that  he  had  a  pro- 
perty in  the  Dictionary,  to  which  his  lord- 
ship's patronage  might  have  been  of  con- 
sequence." He  then  told  Dr.  Adams,  that 
Lord  Chesterfield  had  shown  him  the  let- 
ter. "  I  should  have  imagined  (replied  Dr. 
Adams^  that  Lord  Chesterfield  would  have 
concealed  it."  "Poh!  (said  Dodsley)  do 
you  think  a  letter  from  Johnson  could  hurt 
Lord  Chesterfield?  Not  at  all,  sir.  It  lay 
upon  his  table,  where  any  bod^  might  see 
it.  He  read  it  to  me;  said, '  tms  man  has 
great  powers,'  pointed  out  the  severest  pas- 
sages, and  observed  how  well  they  were 


*  Soon  after  Edwards's  "  Canons  of  Criticism" 
oame  oat,  Johnson  was  dining  at  Tonson  the 
bookseller's  with  Hayman  the  painter  and  some 
more  company.  Hayman  related  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  that  the  conversation  having  tarned 
upon  Edwards's  book,  the  gentlemen  praised  it 
much,  and  Johnson  allowed  its  merit.  But  when 
fhey  went  farther,  and  appeared  to  put  that  au- 
thour  upon  a  level  with  Warbuiton,  •*  Nay  (said 
Johnson),  he  has  given  him  some  smart  hits,  to 
Im  sure;  but  there  is  no  proportion  between  the 
two  men;  they  must  not  be  named  together.  A 
fly,  sir,  may  sting  a  stately  hone,  and  make  him 
wince;  but  one  »  but  an  insect,  and  the  other  is  a 
Imim  BtilL**— .BoswfiLL. 


expressed."  TheairorindifereBce,Tr!itt 
imposed  upon  the  worthy  Dodsley,  wm 
certainly  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  thtt 
dissimulation  3  which  Lord  Chesterfield  in- 
culcated as  one  of  themoet  essential  lessong 
for  the  conduct  of  life.  His  lordship  en- 
deavoured to  justify  himself  to  Dodsley 
from  the  charges  brought  against  him  by 
Johnson;  but  we  may  judge  of  the  fjimai. 
ness  of  his  defence,  from  his  having  excuged 
his  neglect  of  Johnson,  by  saying,  that "  he 
had  heard  he  had  changeid  his  Ic^gin^s,  and 
did  not  know  where  he  lived;"  as  if  there 
could  have  been  the  smallest  difficulty  to 
inform  himself  of  that  circumstance,  by  in- 
quiring  in  the  literary  circle  with  which 
his  lordship  was  well  acquainted,  and  waa, 
indeed,  himself,  one  of  its  ornaments. 

Dr.  Adams  expostulated  with  Johnson, 
and  suggested,  that  his  not  being  admitied 
when  he  called  on  him,  was  probably  not  to 
be  imputed  to  Lord  Chesterfield;  for  hit 
lordship  had  declared  to  Dodsley,  that "  he 
wotdd  have  turned  off  the  best  servant  he 
ever  had,  if  he  had  known  that  he  denied 
him  to  a  man  who  would  have  been  ahvtji 
more  than  welcome;"  and  in  confinnatioi 
of  this,  he  insisted  on  Lord  Chesterfieidi 
general  afiability  and  easiness  of  accen, 
especially  to  literary  men.  "Sir  (M 
Johnson),  that  is  not  Lord  Chesterneld; 
he  is  the  proudest  man  this  day  existing." 
"  No  (said  Dr.  AdamsV  there  is  one  pe^ 
son,  at  least,  as  proua;  I  think,  by  your 
own  account,  you  are  the  prouder  man  of 
the  two."  "But  mine  (replied  Johnson 
instantly)  was  defensive  pride."  This,  m 
Dr.  Adams  well  observed,  was  one  of  those 
happy  turns  ^  for  which  he  was  so  renaark- 
ably  ready. 

Johnson  having  now  explicitly  avowed 
his  opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  did  not  re- 
frain from  expressing  himaelf  concemhif 
that  nobleman  with  pointed  freeduin :  "Thn 
man  (said  he  J  I  thought  had  been  a  lord 
among  wits:  out,  I  find,  he  is  only  a  wit 
among  lords !"  And  when  his  Letters  to 
his  natural  son  were  published,  he  obserr- 


»  [Why?  If,  as  may  have  been  the  esse, 
Lord  Chesterfield  fell  that  Johnson  was  unjast  to- 
wards him,  he  would  not  have  been  mortified— 
//  rCy  a  que  la  veriti  qui  bleftte.  By  Mr.  Bos- 
well's  own  confession  it  appears  that  Johnson  did 
not  give  copies  of  this  letter;  that  for  many  yea» 
Boawell  had  in  vain  solicited  him  to  do  so,  and 
that  he,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  yeare,  did  so  re- 
luctantly. With  all  these  adniwions,  how  caa 
Mr.  Boswell  attribute  to  any  thing  but  cons«io« 
rectitude  Lord  Chesterfield's  expo«urp  of  a  letter 
which  the  authour  w&s  so  willing  to  bury  in  obli- 
vion ? — F'd.] 

«  [This,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  affair,  *«JJ 
discoloured  by  prejudice.  Lord  ChestSTDou 
made  no  attack  on  Johnson,  who  certainly  acj» 
on  the  offensive,  and  not  the  defensive.— £»•] 
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^  that."Jbey  teach  the  morals  of  a  proe- 
titute,  and  ue  manners  of  a  dancing-maa- 
tcrV' 

The  character  of  a  "  respectable  Hotten- 
tot," in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  has 
b^  generally  understood  to  he  meant  for 
Johnson,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was. 
But  I  remeniber  when  the  literary  proper- 
ty of  those  letters  was  contested  in  the 
court  of  session  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Dundas  s,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  pro- 
prietors, read  this  character  as  an  exhibition 
of  Johnson,  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord 
Hailes,  oneof  the  judges,  main  tamed,  with 
some  warmth,  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a 
portrait  of  Johnson,  but  of  a  late  noble 
Ioni3,  distinguished  for  abstruse  science. 


>  Tbat  ocrflection  of  ktten  cannot  bo  yindica- 
ted  fiom  the  serioaa  chaige  of  enconnging,  in 
tome  paasagOB,  one  of  the  yices  most  deatmctive 
t»  the  food  order  and  comfoit  of  society,  which 
faii  lorwhip  represents  a  mora  faahionable  gallant- 
17;  and,  in  others,  of  inculcating  the  base  pmctice 
(jirdininmlation,  and  recommending,  with  dispro- 
portionate anxiety,  a  perpetoal  attention  to  external 
elflgance  of  manners.  But  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  allowed ,  that  they  contain  many  good  prft* 
eepte  of  conduct,  and  much  genuine  information 
upon  life  and  mannen,  very  happily  expressed; 
and  that  there  was  considerable  merit  in  paying 
so  mnch  attention  to  the  improvement  of  one  who 
was  dependent  upon  his  lordship's  protection;  it 
has,  probably,  been  exceeded  in  no  instance  by 
the  most  exemplary  parent;  and  though  I  can  by 
no  means  approve  of  confounding  the  distinction 
between  lawful  and  illicit  ofispring,  which  is,  in 
afiect,  insulting  the  civil  establidunent  of  our 
country,  to  look  no  higher;  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  laudable  to  be  kindly  attentive  to  those,  of 
whose  existence  we  have,  in  any  way,  been  the 
cause.  Mr.  Stanhope's  character  has  been  uujnstly 
represented  as  diametrically  opposite  to  what  JLoid 
Chesteifield  wished  him  to  be.  He  has  been 
ealled  dnll,  gross,  and  awkward  :  but  I  knew  him 
at  Dresden,  when  he  was  envoy  to  that  court; 
and  though  he  could  not  boast  of  the  graces,  he 
was,  in  tnith,  a  sensible,  civil,  weU-behaved  man. 

—.Bos  WE  LI.. 

'  Now  (1792)  one  of  his  majesty's  principal 
ascrstaries  of  state. — ^Boswell.  [Aiid  afterwaids 
ViM»nnt  Melville.— Ed.] 

*  [Ptobobly  George,  second  Eaii  of  Maccles- 
field, who  published,  in  1751,  a  learned  pamphlet 
on  the  alteratkm  of  the  style,  and  was,  in  1752, 
nt  of  the  Royal  Society.  Lord 
I's  manner  was,  no  doubt,  awkward 
J  but  little  else  in  his  chaiactar 
resembles  that  of  the  •*  respectable  Hottentot," 
which  more  ptobably  was,  as  the  world  has  sup- 
posed, intended  for  Johnson. 

Lord  Macclea6eld  assisted  Lord  Cbesteiiieid  in 
the  bill  for  changing  the  style;  and  Lord  Che»< 
tMfield  veiy  candidly  confessed  that  his  own 
lighter  and  more  graeefiil  way  of  treating  a  subject 
which  be  undentood  hut  supeiiicially  ran  away 
with  the  applause  whkh  was  more  justly  due  to  the 
m^mn  Munmxim  and  acienee  of  Lord  Mac- 


I  hare  heard  Johnson  himself  talk  of  the 
character,  and  say  that  it  was  meant  for 
George  Lord  Littleton,  in  which  I  conl4 
by  no  means  agree;  for  his  lordship  had 
nothing  of  that  violence  which  is  a  consfnco 
uous  feature  in  the  composition.  Finding 
that  my  illustrious  friend  could  bear  to 
have  it  supposed  that  it  might  be  meant  foi 
him,  I  said,  laughingly,  that  there  was  one 
trait  which  unquestionably  did  not  belong 
to  him;  "  he  throws  his  meat  any  where 
but  down  his  throat."  •*  Sir  (said  he), 
Lord  Chesterfield  never  saw  me  eat  in  lua 
life  4." 

On  the  6th  of  March  came  out  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke's  works,  published  by  Mr.  David 
Mallet.  The  wild  and  pernicious  ravingfs, 
under  the  name  of  "  Philosophy,"  which 
were  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  gave  great 
offence  to  all  w  ell-principled  men.  Johnson, 
hearing  of  their  tendency,  which  nobody 
dispute,  was  roused  with  a  just  indigna** 
tion,  and  pronounced  this  memorable  sen- 
tence ^  ^PP°  ^^®  noble  aathour<)  and  his  edi* 
tor.  "  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel,  and  a  cow*- 
ard :  a  scoundrel  for  charging  a  blunderbus* 
against  religion  and  morality;  a  coward,  b^ 
cause  he  had  not  resolution  to  fire  it  off  him- 
self, but  leil  half  a  crown  to  a  beggarly 
Scotchman''  to  draw  the  trigger  after  hM 
death!"  Garrick,  who  I  can  attest  from 
my  own  knowledge  had  his  mind  seasoned 


clAfield.  See  Lord  Chtsterfield*B  Life  by  Ma- 
ty, p.  199.— Ed.] 

«  [Lord  ChesiBr6ekl's  picture,  if  meant  for  John- 
son, was  not  overchaiged;  lor  what  bsmeao  hSa 
blindness,  his  nerrooaneas,  and  his  eageniess,  all 
his  firiends  describe  his  mode  of  eating  to  havft 
been  something  worse  than  awkwaid.  tSee  po$U 
5th  Aug.  1768.— Ed.] 

^  [It  Was  the  first  remarkable  phrvae  which 
Mr.  Mnrphy  ever  heard  him  utwr. — ^Ej).]   , 

®  [Tt  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Johnson 
had  not  read  what  he  thus  indignantly  censured. 
See  post,  March,  1668,  where,  in  convereati  )i^ 
with  Dr.  Bumey,  he  confessed  that  he  had  not 
read  Bolingbroke's  works;  and  was,  therefore, 
not  anxious  about  tfteir  refatation. — Ed.] 

^  [Mallet's  wife,  a  foolish  and  conceited  woman, 
one  evening  introduced  herself  to  David  Hume, 
at  an  aasemibly,  saying,  ♦*  We  deists,  Mr.  Hume» 
should  kotfw  one  another."  Hume  was  exceed^ 
ingly  displeased  and  disconoerled,  and  replied, 
«  Msdam,  I  am  no  deist;  1  do  not  so  style  my« 
s»^,  neither  do  I  desire  to  he  known  by  that  ap. 
pellation."— H«n/y*sX^eo/Lor<i  Charlemoni^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  286.  The  imputation  might,  even  00 
mere  worldly  grounds,  be  very  disagreeable  te 
Hume;  for  the  editor  has  in  his  posaesaion  proof 
tbat  when  Lord  Hertford  (whose  private  secrets- 
ry,  in  his  embassy  to  Paris,  Hume  had  been)  was 
appo'mted  Lord  Lieotennaft  of  Ireland,  his  lordship 
declined  contiauiiig  him  in  tho  same  chandet, 
alleging  as  a  reason  the  dissatisfkction  that  it 
would  exoite  on  aocoantofHanM's  antHaligieH 
principles. — ^£d.] 
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tBith  pious  reverence,  and  sincerely  disap- 
proved of  the  infidel  writings  of  several, 
whom  in  the  course  of  his  almost  universal 
gay  intercourse  with  men  of  eminence,  he 
treated  with  external  civility,  distingtiished 
himself  upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  Pelham 
having  died  on  the  very  day  on  which  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  works  came  out,  he  wrote  an 
elegant  Ode  on  his  death,  beginning 

"  Let  othefs  hail  the  ri^  fan, 
I  bow  to  that  whose  ooune  id  nin." 

In  which  is  the  following  stanza: 

**  The  wune  sad  mom,  to  chnich  and  state 
(So  lor  our  sins  *t  was  fixed  by  fate), 

A  doable  stroke  was  given; 
Black  as  the  whiriwincU  of  the  north, 
St  John's  fell  genius  issued  forth, 

And  Pelham  fled  to  heaven.'* 

Johnson  this  year  found  an  interval  of 
lebure  to  make  an  excursion  to  Oxford,  fbr 
the  purpose  of  consulting  the  libraries  there. 
Of  this,  and  of  many  mteresting  circum- 
stances concerning  him,  during  a  part  of 
his  life  when  he  conversed  but  little  with 
the  world  ^,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  particu- 
lar account,  by  the  liberal  commumcations 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  who 
obligingly  fUrnished  me  with  several  of  our 
common  friend's  letters,  which  he  illustrated 
with  notes.  These  I  shall  insert  in  their 
proper  placea. 

*•  DR.    JOHNSOX   TO   MR.    WARTON. 
**  (Loodon),  16  July,  1754. 

<<  Sia, —  It  18  but  an  ill  return  for  the 
book  with  which  you  were  pleased  to  fa- 
vour me  2,  to  have  delayed  my  thanks  for 
it  till  now.  I  am  too  apt  to  l>e  negligent; 
but  I  can  never  deliberately  show  my  dis- 
respect to  a  man  of  your  character;  and  I 
now  pay  you  a  very  honest  acknowledge- 
ment, for  the  advancement  of  the  literature 
of  our  native  country.  You  have  shown 
to  all,  who  shall  hereafter  attempt  the  study 
of  our  ancient  authoura»  the  way  to  suc- 
cess; by  directing  them  V)  the  perusal  of 
the  books  which  those  autUours  had  read. 
Of  this  method,  Hughes  3,  and  men  much 
greater  than  Hughes,  seem  nev^r  to  have 
thouffht.  The  reason  why  the  authours, 
which  are  yet  read,  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, are  so  little  understood,  is,  tlwt  tUey 
are  read  alone;  and  no  help  is  borrowed 
from  those  who  lived  with  tnem,  or  before 
them.     Some  part  of  this  ignorance  I  hope 


*  [This  seems  to  invalidate  Mr.  Boeweirs  former 
statement,  p.  103,  and  to  support  that  of  Mr. 
Murphy. — Ed.) 

'  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Q,ueen,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  now  published. — Wab- 

TON. 

*  Hughes  published  an  edition  of  Speuaer.-^ 
Wakton. 


to  remove  by  my  book  *,  which  now  draws 
towards  its  end^  but  which  1  cannot  finish 
to  my  mind,  without  visiting  the  libraries 
of  Oxford,  which  I  therefore  hope  to  see  in 
a  fortnight  \  I  know  not  how  long  I  shall 
stay,  or  where  I  shall  lodge;  but  shall  be  sure 
to  look  for  you  at  my  arrival,  and  we  shall 
easily  settle  the  rest.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
most  obedient,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Of  his  conversation  while  at  Oxford  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Warton  preserved  and  com- 
municated to  me  the  following  memorial, 
which,  though  not  written  with  all  the  care 
and  attention  which  that  learned  and  ele- 
gant writer  bestowed  on  those  compositions 
which  he  intended  for  the  publick  eye,  is  so 
happily  expressed  in  an  easy  style,  that  I 
should  injure  it  by  any  alteration: 

"When  Johnson  came  to  Ox-       

ford  in  1754,  the  long  vacation  ^J^JIJJJJ 
was  beginning,  and  most  people 
were  leaving  the  place.  This  was  the  first 
time  of  his  being  there,  after  quitting  the 
University.  The  next  morning  after  his 
arrival,  he  wished  to  see  his  old  college, 
Pembroke,  I  went  with  him.  He  was 
highly  pleased  to  find  all  the  college  servants 
which  he  had  left  there  still  remaining,  par- 
ticularly a  very  old  butler,  and  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  being  recognised  by 
them,  and  conversed  with  them  familiarly. 
He  waited  on  the  master,  Dr.  RadclifEe, 
who  received  him  very  coldly.  Johnson  at 
least  expected,  that  the  master  would  order 
a  copy  of  his  Dictionary,  now  near  publica- 
tion; but  the  master  did  not  choose  to  talk 
on  the  subject,  never  asked  Johnson  to  dine, 
nor  even  to  visit  him  while  he  stayed  at  Ox- 
ford. After  we  had  left  the  lodgings,  John- 
son said  to  me, '  There  lives  a  man,  who 
lives  by  the  revenues  of  literature,  and  will 
not  move  a  finger  to  support  it*.     If  I 


*  His  Dictionary. — ^Wartoh. 

*  He  came  to  Oxford  within  a  fortnight,  and 
stayed  about  five  weeks.  He  lodged  at  a  hoim 
called  Kettel-hall,  near  Trinity  College.  Bnt 
dnrinc  his  visit  at  Oxford,  he  coUeoted  nothing  in 
the  libraries  for  bis  Dictionary. — Wartok. 
[Probably  because,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he 
found  sotficient  employment  in  the  priyate  ltt>ra^ 
ry  of  Mr.  Wise.— Ed].  Kettel-Hall  is  an  no. 
cient  tenement,  a4Joining  to  Trinity  College, 
built  about  the  year  1615,  by  Dr.  Ralph  Ketlol, 
then  president,  for  the  accommodation  of  oonu 
moners  of  that  society.  In  this  ancient  hagteL, 
then  in  a  yery  ruinous  state,  about  forty  years  a£ 
ter  Johnson  had  lodged  there,  Mr.  Windham  and 
the  present  writer  were  accommodated  with  two 
chamben,  of  primitiye  simplicity,  during  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Duke  of  Poitland  as  chancellor 
of  the  Cniyenity  of  Oxford,  in  179S.  It  has  since 
been  conyerted  into  a  commodious  priyate  hoiiM^ 
— Malonc. 

•  [Hiere  is  aome  exooie  for  Doctor  Ratdiff 
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come  to  Bve  at  Oxford,  I  shall  take  up  my 
abode  at  Trinity  K'  We  then  called  on  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Meeke,  one  of  the  fellows, 
and  of  Johnson's  standing.  Here  was  a 
most  cordial  greeting  on  both  sides.  On 
leaving  him,  Johnson  said, '  I  used  to  think 
Meeke  had  excellent  parts,  when  we  were 
boys  together  at  the  college:  but,  alasl 

*  Lost  in  a  convont's  solitary  gloonn!' — 

I  remember,  at  the  classical  lecture  in  the 
hall,  I  could  not  bear  Meeke's  superiority, 
and  I  tried  to  sit  as  far  from  him  as  I  could, 
that  I  might  not  hear  hii^  construe.' 

"  As  we  were  leaving  the  college,  he  said, 
'Here  I  translated  Pope's  Messiah.  Which 
do  you  think  is  the  best  line  in  it  ?  My  own 
favourite  is, 

*  Vallis  aromaticaa  fiindit  Saronica  imbes.' 

I  told  him,  I  thought  it  a  very  sonorous 
hexameter.  I  did  not  tell  him,  it  was  not 
m  the  Virgilian  style.  He  much  regretted 
that  his  first  tutor  was  dead;  for  whom  he 
seemed  to  retain  the  greatest  regard.  He 
said, '  I  once  had  been  a  whole  morning 
sliding  in  Christ-Church  meadows,  and 
missed  his  lecture  in  logick.  After  dinner 
he  sent  for  me  to  his  room.  I  expected  a 
sharp  rebuke  for  my  idleness,  and  went  with 
I  beating  hearts.  When  we  were  seated, 
he  told  me  he  had  sent  for  me  to  drink  a 


(so  he  spelt  his  name)  not  ordenng  a  copy  of 
the  kN>ok,  for  this  visit  occurred  seven  or  eight 
months  before  the  Dictionary  was  published. 
13m  personal  neglect  of  Johawn  is  less  easily  to 
be  accounted  for,  unless  it  be  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  great  mvalid  ;  but  the  imputation  of  his 
lirinc  by  the  revenues  of  literature,  and  doing 
notlung  for  it,  cannot,  as  Dr.  Hail  informs  me,  be 
jastiy  made  against  Dr.  Ratclifi* ;  for  he  bequeath- 
ed to  his  college  1000/.  4  per-cents.  for  the  estab- 
fiahment  of  an  exhibition  for  the  son  of  a  Glouces- 
tenhffe  clergyman — 1000/.  for  the  impro?ement 
of  the  college  buildings — 100/.  worth  of  books — 
and  100/.  for  contingent  expenses.  The  residue 
of  his  property  he  (except  600/.  left  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  prebendal  house  at  Gloucester)  left  to 
the  old  butler  mentioned  in  the  text,  who  had 
long  been  his  servant :  a  bequest  which  Johnson 
himself  imitated  in  favour  of  his  own  servant, 
Barber.—ED.] 
»  [Mr.  Warton's  own  College.— Ed.] 
*  [This  was  Johnson  *s  earliest  account  of  this 
little  event,  and  probably  the  most  accurate  ; 
niany  yeara  after  this  he  told  the  story  to  Boswell 
and  Mis.  Pioazi,  and  made  a  parade  of  his  having 
waited  on  his  tutor,  not  with  a  "  beating  heart,** 
bat  with  '*  nonchalance  and  even  insoUnce.** 
It  would  seem  as  if  Johnson  had  been  induced, 
by  the  too  obsequious  deference  of  his  later  ad- 
mirers, to  assign  to  his  character  in  youth  a  little 
niore  of  that  sturdy  dignity  than,  when  his  recol- 
lection was  fresher  and  his  ear  unspoiled  by  flat- 
tery, he  anumed  to  Mr.  Warton  (see  ante,  p.  21, 
ii).--Ed.] 


glass  of  wine  with  him,  and  to  teU  me,  he 
was  not  angry  with  me  for  missing  his  lec- 
ture. This  was,  in  fact,  a  most  severe  re- 
primand. Some  more  of  the  boys  were 
then  sent  for,  and  we  spent  a  very  pleasant 
afternoon.'  Besides  Mr.  Meeke,  there  was 
only  one  other  fellow  of  Pembroke  now  re- 
sident: from  both  of  whom  Johnson  receiv- 
ed the  greatest  civilities  during  this  visit, 
and  they  pressed  him  very  much  to  have  a 
room  in  the  college. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  visit  (1764)  John- 
son and  I  walked  three  or  four  times  to  £11»- 
fiekl,  a  village  beautifully  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Oxford,  to  see  Mr.  Wise, 
Radclivian  librarian,  with  whom  Johnson 
was  much  pleased.  At  this  place,  Mr. 
Wise  had  fitted  up  a  house  and  gardens,  ia 
a  singular  manner,  but  with  great  taste. 
Here  was  an  excellent  library,  particularly 
a  valuable  collection  of  books  in  Northern 
literature,  with  which  Johnson  was  oHea 
very  busy.  One  day  Mr.  Wise  read  to  ua 
a  dissertation  which  he  was  preparing  for 
the  press,  entitled  '  A  History  and  Chronol- 
ogy of  the  Fabulous  Ages.  >  Some  old  divin- 
ities of  Thrace,  relatml  to  the  Titans,  and 
called  the  Cabiri,  made  a  very  important 
part  of  the  theory  of  this  niece  ^  and  in  con- 
versation a  Aerwards,  Mr.  W  ise  talked  much 
of  his  Cabixi.  As  we  returned  to  Oxford 
in  the  evening,  I  outwalked  Johnson,  and 
he  cried  out  SS^ffUmUna,  a  Latin  word,  which 
came  from  his  mouth  with  peculiar  grace, 
and  was  as  much  as  to  say,  Put  on  your 
drag  chain.  Before  we  got  home,  I  again 
walked  too  fast  for  him;  and  he  now  cried 
out,  '  Whv,  you  walk  as  if  you  were  pur 
sued  by  all  the  CAbiRi  in  a  body.'  In  an 
evening  we  frequently  took  long  walks  from 
Oxford  into  the  country,  returning  lo  sup- 
per. Once,  in  our  way  home,  we  viewwi 
the  ruins  of  theabbies  of  Oseney  and  Rew- 
ley,  near  Oxford.  After  at  least  half  an 
hour's  silence,  Johnson  said,  '  I  viewed 
them  with  indi^rnation  ^I'  We  had  then  a 
long  conversation  on  Gothic  buildings :  and 
in  talking  of  the  form  of  old  halls,  he  said, 
^  In  these  halls,  the  fireplace  was  anciently 
always  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  till  the 
whigs  removed  it  on  one  side*.'  About 
tliis  time  there  had  been  an  execution  of 
two  or  three  criminals  at  Oxford  on  a  Mon- 
day. Soon  afterwards,  one  day  at  dinner, 
I  was  saying  that  Mr.  Swinton,  the  chap* 


'  [The  Scotch,  who  were  so  angry  at  Jolinson's 
indignation  at  the  desecration  and  dilapidation  of 
religious  edifices  in  Scotland,  would  have  been 
pacified  had  they  sooner  known  that  a  ainular  in- 
dignation was  excited  by  similar  causes  in  Eng- 
land.— Ed. I 

^  [What  can  this  mean  ?  What  had  the  whigi 
to  do  with  removing  the  sOiOky  hearths  from  tha 
centre  of  the  great  halls  to  a  more  ooBimodioua 
chinmey  at  t^  aide  ? — ^En.] 
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lain  ofthe  ml  i,  and  abo  a  frequent  preach- 
er before  the  university,  a  learned  man,  but 
often  thoughtless  and  absent,  preached  the 
condemnation  sermon  on  repentance,  before 
the  convicts,  on  the  preceding  day,  Sunday; 
and  that  in  the  close  he  told  his  audience, 
that  he  should  give  them  the  remainder  of 
what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  the  next 
Lord's  Day.  Ujjon  which,  one  of  our  com- 
pany, a  doctor  ot  divinity,  and  a  plain  mat- 
ter-of-fact man,  byway  of  offering  an  apol- 
ogy for  Mr.  Swinton,  gravely  remarked, 
that  he  had  probably  preached  the  same  ser- 
mon before  the  university:  <  Yes  sir,  (says 
Johnson)  but  the  university  were  not  to  be 
hanged  the  next  morning.' 

"  I  forgot  to  observe  before,  that  when 
he  left  Mr.  Meeke  (as  I  have  told  above), 
he  added,  '  About  the  same  time  of  life, 
Meeke  was  left  behind  at  Oxford  to  feed  on 
a  fellowship,  and  I  went  to  London  to  get 
my  living:  now,  sir,  see  the  difference  of 
our  literary  characters  »!»  " 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Mr.  ChamberSj  of  Lincoln  Col- 
kMjfe,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chambers  3,  one 
ofthe  judges  in  India: 

**T0  BIR.  CHAMBEBS  OF  LINCOLN  C0LLE6B. 
•*  Slat  Nov.  17ft4. 

**  Dear  sir,— The  ccnnmission  which  I 
delayed  to  trouble  you  with  at  your  departs 
«re,  I  am  now  ol>liged  to  send  you;  and 
beg  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  carry  it 
to  Mr  Warton,  of  Trinity-,  to  whom  I 
should  have  written  immediately,  but  that 
I  know  not  if  he  be  yet  come  back  to  Ox- 
ford. 

"  In  the  Catologue  of  MSS.  of  Gr.  Brit, 
see  vol.  i.  pag.  18.  MSS.  Bodl.  Marttrium 


^  [The  Rev.  Mr.  Swinton,  who  had  so  con- 
^icaoufl  a  share  in  the  Univeisal  History. — See 
foat,  6  Dec.  1784.— Ed.] 

'  ICtiris  aetiens  mcrlaHa  tarda.  Poverty 
was  the  stimnlns  which  made  Johnson  exert  a 
genius  naturally,  it  may  be  supposed,  more  vig- 
orous than  Meeke*s,  and  he  was  now  beginning 
la  enjoy  the  fame,  of  which  so  many  painftd  yean 
of  disb^fli  and  penury  had  laid  the  foundation. 
Meeke  had  lived  an  easy  lifo  of  decent  compe- 
tence ;  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  as  little  envied 
Johnson,  as  Johnson  him  :  the  goodness  and  jos- 
lice  of  Providence  equalize  to  a  degree,  not  al- 
ways  visible  at  first  sight,  the  bappineas  of  ma»- 
Imid — n^t  viaeit  matt  qui  natus  mariensqtu 
/e/fWi/.— Ed.] 

*  [Sir  Robert  Chambers  was  bom  in  1737,  at 
Newcastle-on-TSme,  and  educated  at  the  same 
school  with  Lord  Stowell  and  his  brother  the  Eail 
of  Eldon,  and  afterwards  (like  them)  a  member 
of  Univenity  College.  It  was  by  visiting  Cham- 
bers, when  a  fellow  of  Uuivetsity,  that  Johnson 
became  aoqnainted  with  Lord  Stowell ;  and  when 
Chambers  went  to  India,  Lord  Stowell,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  to  the  Editor,  "  seemed  to  succeed  to 
km  place  in  Johnson*!  friendship.'* — Ed.} 


XV.  martyrum  $uh  JuiUmOf  m/etort  Tkh 
ophylaeto. 

It  is  deeired  that  Mr.  Warton  will  inqniiiL 
and  send  word,  what  will  be  the  coet  ojf 
transcribing  this  manuscript. 

«  Vol.  ii.  p.  32.  Num.  10«2.  58.  Coll. 
Nov. — Cammentaria  in  Acta  dpoMtoL^ 
Comment,  in  Sepiem  Epiitoku  CatJMtat, 

"  He  is  desired  to  tell  what  is  the  age  of 
each  of  these  manuscripts;  and  what  it  will 
cost  to  have  a  transcript  of  the  two  fint 
pages  of  each. 

"  If  Mr.  Warton  be  not  in  Oxford,  yoi 
may  try  if  you  caq  get  it  done  by  any  wdy 
else;  or  stay  till  he  comes  according  to  your 
own  convenience.  It  is  for  an  Italian  ij(^ 
rato, 

**  The  answer  is  to  be  directed  to  hii 
excellency  Mr.  Zon,  Venetian  resident,  So- 
ho-equare. 

"  I  hope,  dear  sir,  that  yon  do  not  renri 
the  change  of  London  ior  Oxford.  Mr. 
Baretti  is  well,  and  MissWiUiams;  aad  ve 
shall  all  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  wheDem 
you  shall  be  so  kind  as  to  write  to,  sir,  you 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johhsoii*** 

The  degree  of  master  of  arts,  which,  it 
has  been  observed,  could  not  be  obtained 
for  him  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  wat 
now  considered  as  an  honour  of  considerable 
importance,  in  order  to  grace  the  titJe-page 
of  his  Dictionary;  and  his  character  in  the 
literary  world  being  by  this  time  deservedly 
high,  his  friends  thought  that,  if  proper  ex- 
ertions were  made,  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford would  pay  him  the  compliment 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTOPT. 

"  (London),  28th  Nor.  115L 

"  Dear  sir, — I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
you  and  to  Mr.  Wise,  for  the  uncommoi 
care  which  you  have  taken  of  my  interest*; 
if  you  can  accomplish  your  kind  design,! 
shall  certainly  toke  me  a  little  habitotioa 
amo^  you. 

"  The  books  which  I  promised  to  Ml 
Wise  5,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procuw: 
but  I  shall  send  him  a  Finnick  dictionam 
the  only  copy,  perhaps,  in  England,  whici 
was  presented  to  me  by  a  learned  Swede; 
but  I  keep  it  back,  that  it  may  make  a  Ml 
of  my  own  books  ofthe  new  edition  6,  witft 
whicn  I  shall  accompany  it,  more  welcome* 
You  will  assure  him  of  my  gratitude. 


*  In  procuring  him  the  degree  of  master  of  arti 
by  diploma  at  (Mord. — Wartow. 

»  Lately  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  at  tW 
time  Radclivian  librarian  at  Oxford.  He  wai  • 
man  of  very  considerable  learning,  and  emiaeniy 
skilled  in  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  antiiinitiea 
He  died  in  1767.— Wartow. 

•  [This  mast  have  been  a  new  edition  of  •• 
Rambler.->£D.] 
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«*Foor  deftr  Oottmsi^— Would  a  letter 
give  liim  any  pleasure?  I  have  a  mind  to 
write. 

"  I  am  glad  of  your  hindrance  in  your 
Spenserian  design^,  yet  I  would  not  have 
it  delayed.  Three  hours  a  day  stolen  from 
sleep  and  amusement  will  produce  it  Let  a 
semtour^  transcrihe  the  quotations,  and 
isterieave  them  with  references,  to  save 
time.  This  will  shorten  the  work,  and  les- 
sen the  fatigue. 

"  Can  I  do  any  thing  to  promote  the  di- 
ploma? I  would  not  be  wantinpr  to  co-ope- 
fatewith  your  kindness;  of  which  whatev- 
er be  the  efifect,  I  shall  be,  dear  sir,  your 
most  obliged,  &c. 

"  Sam.  JoHNsoir." 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTON. 

"  (London),  21  Dec.  1754. 

"Dear  si  a, — I  am  extremely  sensible  of 
the  favour  done  me  both  by  IVlr.  Wise  and 
yourself.    The  book^  cannot  I  think,   be 

Grinted  in  less  than  six  weeks,  nor  proba- 
y  80  soon;  and  I  will  keep  back  the  title- 
page,  for  such  an  insertion  as  you  seem  to 
promise  me.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
what  money  I  shall  send  you  for  bearing 
the  expense  of  the  affair  j  and  I  will  take 
care  that  you  may  have  it  ready  at  your 
kand. 

"  I  had  lately  the  favour  of  a  letter  from 
your  brother,  with  some  account  of  poor 
OoUina,  for  whom  I  am  much  concerned. 
I  have  a  notion,  that  by  very  great  temper- 
ance, or  more  properly  abstinence  5,  he  may 
yet  recover. 

"  There  is  an  old  English  and  Latin  book 
of  poems  by  Barclay,  called  '  The  Ship  of 
Fools:'  at  the  end  of  which  are  a  number 
of  Egloguesr-^  l^e  writes  it,  from  Egloga, 
r*which  are  probably  the  first  in  our  lan- 
gvaffe.  If  you  cannot  find  the  book,  I  will 
get  Mr.  Dodsley  to  send  it  you. 

"  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from 
yoQ  again,  to  know  if  the  affair  proceeds  <i. 


*  Cellins  (the  poet)  waa  at  this  time  at  Oxford, 
01 1  virit  to  Mr.  Warton  ;  bat  labouring  under 
the  most  deplonble  languor  of  body  and  dejee- 
Ikm  of  mind.  Warton.  (See  ante,  p.  108. 
— 8d.] 

Mr.  ColluM,  who  was  the  son  of  a  hatter  at 
Chiehoster,  was  bom  December  25,  1720,  and 
was  released  from  the  dismal  state  here  so  patheti- 
eally  described,  in  1756. — Malone.  [See  an- 
U,  p.  106.— Ed.] 

'  Of  pnblislung  a  vohime  of  observations  on  the 
best  of  8p3nser*s  works.  It  was  hindered  by  my 
taking  pupils  in  this  eollege. — ^Wartoiv. 

'  lonng  students  of  the  lowest  rank  at  Oxford 
vs  so  caJ^d. — Wartoit. 

*  His  Dictionary.— W a  RTOW. 

*  [See  antit  p.  89,  note. — ^Ed.] 

'  Of  the  degree  at  Oxford^*WARTOir. 


I  hare  memtioiicd  it  to  acme  of  my  fisendSy 
for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for  my  dissf)- 
pointment. 

'*  You  know  poor  Mr.  Dodsley  has  kist 
his  wife;  I  believe  he  is  much  affected.  I 
hope  he  will  not  suffer  so  much  as  I  y«t 
suner  for  the  loss  of  mine. 

I  have  ever  since  seemed  to  myself  broken 
off  from  mankind;  a  kind  of  solitary  wan- 
derer in  the  wikl  of  life,  without  any  diree- 
tion,  or  fixed  point  of  view:  a  gloomy  gaa- 
er  on  the  world  to  which  I  have  Uttle  rela- 
tion. Yet  I  would  endeavour,  by  the  help 
of  you,  and  your  brother,  to  supply  the 
want  of  closer  union,  by  friendship;  and 
hope  to  have  long  the  pleasure  of  beings 
dear  sir,  most  affectionately  yours, 

"  Sax.  Johnsov.'^ 

**  dr.  johitson  to  mr.  wartoit. 

"  (Loodoa),  84Ui  Dee.  IIM. 

'<  Dear  sir, — I  am  sat  down  to  answer 
your  kind  letter,  though  I  know  not  wheth- 
er I  shall  direct  it  so  as  that  it  may  reach 
you;  the  miscarriage  of  it  Will  be  no  great 
matter,  as  I  have  nothing  to  send  but  thanks, 
of  which  I  owe  you  manv,  vet  if  a  few 
should  be  lost,  I  shall  amply  nnd  them  in 
my  own  mind;  and  professions  of  respect, 
of  which  the  profession  will  easily  be  renew- 
ed while  the  respect  continues:  and  the 
same  causes  which  first  produced  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  preserve  it.  Pray  let  me  know, 
however,  whether  my  letter  finds  its  way 
to  you. 

"Poor  dear  Collins! — Let  me  know 
whether  you  think  it  would  give  him  pleas- 
sure  if  I  should  write  to  him.  /  hate  oftefi 
been  near  hi$  state  ^,  and  therefore  have  it 
in  great  commiseration. 

"  I  sincerely  wish  you  the  usual  pleasui^ea 
of  this  joyous  season,  and  more  than  the 
usual  pleasures,  those  of  contemplation  on 
the  great  event  which  this  festival  com- 
memorates. I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  ai^ 
fectionate  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

In  1755  we  behold  him  to  great  advan 
tage;  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  conferrca 
upon  him,  his  Dictionarv  published,  his  cor- 
respondence animated,  his  benevolence  ex« 
ercised. 


*  This  Tene  is  taken  from  the  lotig  lost  Bsi* 
LVROPHON,  a  tragedy  by  Enripides.  It  is  pre- 
served by  Snidas  in  his  Lexicon,  Voc.  Otjuu  11.  p 
666,  where  the  reading  is,  bv»r*  rot  frvr^y^tfAv,-^ 
BuRNBT.  [The  meanmg  is,  Alas !  hot  why 
should  I  say  alas  ?  we  have  suffered  tnly  tlia 
oommon  lot  of  mortality  ! — £x>.] 

•  [See  tmte.  p.  10.— Ed.] 
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"  DB.  JOHNSON  TO    MR.  WAKTON. 

••(Londoii),  IF*.  1705. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — I  wrote  to  you  8ome  weeks 
ago,  but  believe  did  not  direct  accurately, 
and  therefore  know  not  whether  you  had 
my  letter.  I  would,  likewise,  write  to  your 
brother,  but  know  not  where  to  find  him. 
I  now  begin  to  see  land,  after  having  wan- 
dered, according  to  Mr.  Warburton's  phrase, 
in  Ibis  vast  sea  of  words.  What  reception 
I  shall  meet  with  on  the  shore,  I  know  not; 
whether  the  sound  of  bells,  and  acclamations 
of  Uie  people,  which  Ariosto  talks  of  in  his 
last  canto,  or  a  general  murmur  of  dislike,  I 
know  not:  whether  I  shall  find  upon  the 
coast  a  Calypso  that  will  court,  or  a  Poly- 
pheme  that  will  resist.  But  if  Polypheme 
comes,  have  at  his  eye !  I  hope,  however, 
the  criticks  will  let  me  be  at  peace;  for 
though  I  do  not  much  fear  their  skill  and 
strenffth,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  myself,  and 
would  not  willingly  feel  so  much  ill-will  in 
my  bosom  as  literary  quarrels  are  apt  to  ex- 
cite. 

<*  Mr.  Baretti  is  about  a  work  for  which 
he  is  in  great  want  of  Crescimbeni,  which 
you  may  have  again  when  you  please. 

**  There  is  nothing  consideraole  done  or 
doing  among  us  here.  We  are  not  perhaps 
as  innocent  as  villagers,  but  most  of  us  seem 
to  be  as  idle.  I  hope,  however,  you  are 
busy;  and  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you 
are  doing.  I  am,  dearest  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  "  Sam  Johkson." 

"dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTON. 

"(London),  4  Feb.  1765. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  received  your  letter  this 
day,  with  great  sense  of  the  favour  that  has 
been  done  me ' ;  for  which  I  return  my  most 
sincere  thanks;  and  entreat  you  to  pay  to 
Mr.  Wise  such  returns  as  I  ought  to  make 
for  so  much  kindness  so  little  deserved. 

"  I  sent  Mr.  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and  after- 
wards wrote  to  him:  but  know  not  whether 
he  had  either  the  book  or  letter.  Be  so 
good  as  to  contrive  to  inquire. 

"But  why  does  my  dear  Mr.  Warton 
tell  me  nothing  of  himself.^  Where  hangs 
the  new  volume 2?  Can  I  help?  Let  not 
the  past  labour  be  lost,  for  want  of  a  little 
more;  but  snatch  what  time  you  can  from 
the  hall,  and  the  pupils,  and  the  coffee-house, 
and  the  parks  3,  and  complete  your  design. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

Sam.  JoHNsoif." 

^  His  dagreo  had  now  pant,  according  to  the 
woal  fonn,  the  Bofingei  of  the  beads  of  colleges  ; 
but  was  not  yet  finally  gnnted  by  the  amvenity. 
It  was  earned  without  a  single  dissentient  voice. 
—Warton. 

'  On  Spenser. — ^Wartok. 

*  [The  walks  near  Oxfoid  so  eaUed^-Eo.] 


"dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTON. 

'*(LaDdon),ltFdKlTHl 

"  Dear  sir, — I  had  a  letter  last  wetk 
from  Mr.  Wise,  but  have  yet  heard  nothing 
from  you,  nor  know  in  what  state  my  affior  * 
stands;  of  which  I  beg  you  to  inform  me,  if 
you  can  to-morrow,  by  the  return  of  thepoiL 

<'  Mr.  Wise  sends  me  word,  that  he  hai 
not  had  the  Finnick  Lexicon  yet,  whidi  I 
sent  some  time  ago^  and  if  he  has  it  not,  yos 
must  inquire  after  it.  However,  do  not  let 
your  letter  stay  for  that 

''  Your  brotner,  who  is  a  better  corns* 
pondent  than  you,  and  not  much  better, 
sends  me  word  that  your  pupils  keep  yoain 
college:  but  do  they  keep  you  from  writing 
too?  Let  them,  at  least,  give  you  time  to 
write  to,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  Itc 
"  Sam.  Johrsov.' 

'*  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTOV. 

"(London).  Feb.  ITOw 

"  Dear  sir, — ^Dr.  King  ^  was  with  me  i 
few  minutes  beibre  your  letter;  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  first  instance  in  whkh  your  Jdod 
intentions  tome  have  ever  been  frustrated'. 
I  have  now  the  full  effect  of  your  care  and 
benevolence;  and  am  far  from  thinkuigiti 
slight  honour,  or  a  small  advantage;  sinoeit 
will  put  the  enjo^ent  of  your  converBatios 
more  frequently  in  the  power  of,  dear  aii, 
your  most  obliged  and  affectionate 

"  Sam.  Johvsov. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the 
vic«-<ihancellor  7,  which  you  will  read;  and 
if  you  like  it,  seal  and  give  him.'' 

*  Of  the  degree. — ^Wartow. 

*  Principal  of  Saint  Mary  HaD  at  Oifbrd.  Ht 
broQ^  with  him  the  diploma  from  Oxfofd.— 
Warton.  [Bom  in  1685.  Enterad  of  BiM 
in  1701.  D.  C.  L.  1715,  and  PriDcipd  «f  ft 
Maiy  Hall  in  1718.  In  1722  he  was  a  candid^ 
for  the  repreaentation  of  the  oniTeraity  in  pufi^ 
ment,  on  the  tory  intereat ;  bnt  was  defeated.  Hi 
died  m  1763.  He  waa  a  wit  and  a  aeholar,  aai 
in  paiticolar,  celebrated  for  hie  latinity ;  higU/ 
obnoiioos  to  the  Hanoverian  party,  and  the  m 
ofthe  Jacobitea.  It  appean  from  his  Memon^ 
lately  publiahed,  that  he  was  ono  of  tboBe  wb 
waa  intrnated  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Ptdand* 
er*8  being  m  London  in  the  latter  end  of  therein 
of  Geoige  the  Second,  where  Dr.  King  wa«  ialro- 
duoed  to  him.  In  the  memotrir,  the  year  ii  ^ 
ted  to  have  been  1756,  bot  there  is  reaaon  to  mk 
pect  that  thia  ia  an  error  ofthe  tranacriber  or  thi 
preaa,  for  the  Pretender'a  viait  ia  elaewben  laid  It 
have  been  in  1750. — Eo.] 

'  I  aappoae  Johnaon  meana  that  my  hind  i^ 
tention  of  being  the  first  to  give  him  the  |ood 
news  ofthe  degree  being  granted  wMfiruttrutd, 
becanae  Dr.  lUog  brought  it  before  my  iatalb' 
genoe  arrived. — Warton. 

7  Dr.  Huddeafoid,  Ptaaident  of  Trinity  Gol- 
legb, — ^Waaton. 
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i  tkB  -wliole  proffnets  of  this  well-earned 
smical  honour,!  ehall  ina^n  the  Chai^- 
ccUor  of  Oxford's  letter  to  the  university  i, 
the  dipl<Miia,  and  Johi^aoa'a  letter  of  thanks 
to  tfie  TicehehaBoellor. 

10  TBB  BBV.  DR.  BUPBBBFQBD,  Fice-CJkmelior 
aftki  Univ€rntjf  of  Qi^ord ;  to  be  eommunieated  to  tho 
Ma4$  nfium9€9^  and  proposed  in  convocation. 

«6roinreiior-«tMeC,  Fob.  1755. 
"  Mb.  VIOE-OHANCBLLOa,  AND   6EVTLE- 

MBiTj-r-Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  for- 
•ecly  of  Pembroke  College,  having  very 
muienily-  distinguished  himself  bv  the  puh- 
lication  of  a  series  of  essays,  excellently  cal- 
eulated  to  form  the  mani^ers  of  the  people, 
and  in  which  the  cause  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality is  every  where  maintained  by  the 
itroogest  DOwers  of  argument  and  lan- 
guage; and  who  shortly  intends  to  publish 
a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Tongue,  form- 
ed on  a  new  plan,  and  executed  with  tlie 
greatest  labour  and  judgment;  I  persuade 
niyself  that  I  shall  act  agreeable  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  whole  umversity,  in  desiring 
that  it  may  be  proposed  in  convocation  to 
oonfer  on  him  the  deffree  of  master  of  arts 
by  diploma,  to  which  I  readily  give  my 
consent;  and  am,  Mr.  Yicb-chancellor,  and 
gentlemen,  your  affisctionate  friend  and 
servant,  "  AaaAzr." 

TBrm 

liMi.  HilwU.    "  DIFIiOllA  MAGIBTRI  JOHNSON. 

1756. 

*' Cavcbi.i*arii7s,  MagUtri  et  8eholare$ 
Umoer$Uati$  Oxvmenm  omnibus  ad  quo$  hoc 
fresens  aenptwn  pervenerit,  acUutem  in  Do- 
mino ien^ffiiemam. 

**  Cum  eum  in  finem  gradus  aeademid  d 
mt^oribtu  nostris  instituH  fuerint,  ut  viri  in- 
genio  et  doeirind  praatantea  HtuKa  quoque 
prater  eateroa  insignirentur ;  eumque  vir 
doetisHmua  Samuel  Johnson  i  Collegia  Pern- 
hroehienti,  aeriptia  auiapopularitannwrea  in- 
formantUnu  dudum  Hterato  orbi  innotuerit ; 
quin  et  Hngua  patria  tttm  omandta  turn  aton 
UHenda  {Lexicon  aciKeet  AngUcanum  aunp- 
MO  atudio,  Bummo  d  ae  judieio  eongeatwn  pro- 
ptdiem  ediiurua)  etiam  nunc  uHHaaimam  inh- 
pendat  operam ;  noa  igiiur  Cancellariuat 
Mtigiatri,  et  Seholarea  anUdieHi  nk  wum  de 
Uteria  hunumi&ribua  optime  meritum  diutitu 
mhonoratttm  prmtereamua,  in  aolenni  conoo- 
iatione  Doetormn,  Magiatrorwn,  Megeniium, 
et  non  RegenHum,  deeimo  die  menaia  Febru- 
am  Anno  Domini  MUleaimo  Septingenteai' 
mo  Quinquageaimo  qtrinto  fuUritd,  prafatum 
virum  Samnelem  Johnson  {con^pirantibua  om>- 
nium^  auffiragOa)  Magiatmm  in  ArObua  re- 
nuneiaoimua  et  conatiiuimua ;  eumque,  mrtttte 
praaenHa  diplomatia,  ainguHa  juribua  prioi- 
legiia  et  konoribua  ad  iatum  gradum  qudqud 
perHnentiHu  fnA  et  gaudere  juaaimua. 

>  Eztncted  fiom  the   CoBvocatiMi  Raster, 
'Oifeed. — ^BoswBi^u 
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?•  J^  a^^a  r«  te$Hmotdum.  aigiUum  ffn^ 
veraitiitia  Oxonienaia  prmaent^ua  apponi 
fecmua. 

"  Datwn  in  domo  nostra  ConvoeoHonia 
die  20o  menaia  Feb,  Anno  Dom.  pradicto, 

"  XHploma  aupraaeriptum  per  JUgiairaru 
wn  ledum  erat,  et  ex  decreto  venerabiUa 
Domi^  eommuni  UniveraUatia  aigUlo  munir 
tumV 

"Londini.  ito  Cal.  Mart.  1755. 
"Vl|tO  REVES^NDO  JGEORGTO]   HUDDE8P0R1>, 
8.  T.  P.  UNrVBRMTATIS   OXONIEN8IB  VICB. 
CANCELLARIO  DIGNISSIMO,  8.  P.  D. 

"BAM.  JOHN80N9. 
"  Inob  ATTTs  plani  et  tibi  et  mihi  videar,  n*- 
aiquantome  gaudio  affecerint,  quoa  nuper 
mihihonorea  (<e,  eredo^  (*uetore)ydeerefritSe' 
natua  Academieua,  Hterarum^  quo  tamen  ni- 
hil  letiua,  officio,  aignjficem ;  ingratua  etiam, 
niai  comitatem,  qu6  vir  eximiaia*  mihi  veatri 
teatimomum  amoria  in  manua  tradadU,  ag- 
noacaih  et  laudem.  Si  quid  eat,  unde  rei  tarn 
grata  aeeedat  gratia,  hoc  ipao  magia  mihipU^ 
eet,  quod  eo  tempore  in  ordinea  Academicoa 
denud  cooptatua  aim,  quo  tuam  imminuere 
auctaritatem,  famamque  Oxonii  ladere,  om- 
nibua  modia  conantur  homines  vafri,  nee  tOf 
men  acuti :  qyibua  ego,  prout  viro  umhratieo 
Hcuit,  aemper  reatiH,  aemper  reatiturua, 
Q^i  enim,  inter  haa  rerumprocellaa,  vel  ti* 
bi  vel  Aeademia  defuerit,  ilium  virluti  et 
Uteris,  aibique  et  poateria,  defuturum  exiati' 
mo.     Vale,'* 


DR.   JOHNSON   TO   MR.    WARTON. 

(London)  SOili  Hareh,  1705. 
"  Dear  sib,—- After  I  received  my  diplo- 
ma,  I  wrote  you  a  letter  of  thanks,  with  a 
letter  to  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  sent  an- 
other to  Mr.  Wise;  but  have  heaid  from 
nobody  since;  and  berin  to  think  myself 
forgotten.  It  is  true,  I  sent  you  a  double 
letter,  and  you  may  fear  an  expensive  cop- 
re8{)ondent;  but  I  would  have  taken  it  kindr 
lyj  if  you  had  returned  it  treble:  and  what 
is  a  double  letter  to  h  petty  king,  that  hav- 
ing/e//ot0«Aip  andjinea,  can  sleep  without 
a  mddtu  in  hia  head  ^7 


*  The  original  is  in  my  possearion. — ^Bos- 
will.. 

*  The  raperscription  of  this  letter  was  not  qnite 
correct  in  the  early  editions  of  this  work.  It  m 
here  given  from  Dr.  Johnson's  original  letter,  now 
before  me. — ^Malonk. 

«  We  may  conceive  what  a  high  gratificatioB 
it  must  have  been  to  Johnson  to  receive  hjsdiploi. 
ma  from  the  hands  of  the  great  Dr.  Kiqg,  whose 
prindples  were  so  congenial  with  hie  Q^^n.— • 
Boswcx.!,.  [The  reader  will  see  in  the  pre- 
cedipg  npte,  p.  120,  wIqt  Mr.  Boawell  calls  this 
gentleman  the  great  Dr.  King. — Ed.] 

*  The  words  in  Italicks  are  allusions  to  poa> 
sages  in  Mr.  Warton's  poem,  called  "  The  Pro- 
greaa  qf  Diaeantent,'*  now  lately  pablished. — 
Waktok. 
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« Dear  Mr.  Warton,  let  me  hear  from 
you,  and  tell  me  something,  I  care  not 
what,  80  I  hear  it  but  from  you.  Some- 
thing I  will  tell  you:— I  hope  to  see  my 
Dictionary  bound  and  lettered  next  week; — 
va$td  mole  tuperlnu.  And  I  hare  a  great 
mind  to  come  to  Oxford  at  Easter;  but  you 
will  not  invite  me.  Shall  I  come  unin- 
vited, or  stay  here  where  nobody  perhaps 
would  miss  me  if  I  went.^  A  hard  choice ! 
But  such  is  the  world  to,  dear  sir,  yours, 
&c.  "  Sax  Johnson." 


Ed. 


[The  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Warton  to  his  broth- 
er will  show  his  first  sentiments  on  this 
great  work. 

« 19th  April,  17S5. 

Mflm^of  cc  The  Dictionary  is  arrived;  the 
p.  m  preface  is  noble.  There  is  a  ^am- 
mar  prefixed,  and  the  history  of  the 
language  is  pretty  full:  but  you  may  plain- 
ly perceive  strokes  of  laxity  and  indolence. 
They  are  two  most  uifwieldy  volumes.  I 
have  written  him  an  invitation.  I  fear  his 
preface  will  disgust,  by  the  expression  of  his 
consciousness  of  superiority,  and  of  his  con- 
tempt of  patronage.  The  Rawlinson  bene- 
faction ^  won't  do  for  Johnson,  which  is 
this— a  professorship  of  80/.  per  annum, 
which  is  not  to  take  place  these  forty  years; 
a  fellowship  to  Hertrord  College,  which  is 
too  ample  for  them  to  receive  agreeably  to 
Newton's  statutes:  and  a  fellowship  to  St. 
John's  College.  Neither  of  the  last  are  to 
take  place  these  forty  years."] 

"dr.   JOHNSON   TO   MR.    WARTON. 

«(LoiidoD),  X5th  March,  1755." 

"  Dear  sir, — Though  not  to  write, 
when  a  man  can  write  so  well,  is  an  ofience 
sufficiently  heinous,  yet  I  shall  pass  it  by. 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  Vice-Chancellor 
was  pleased  with  my  note.  I  shall  impa- 
tiently expect  you  at  London,  that  we  may 
consider  what  to  do  next.  I  intend  in  the 
winter  to  open  a  Bibhoihequet  and  remem- 
ber, that  you  are  to  subscribe  a  sheet  a 
year:  let  us  try,  likewise,  if  we  can  per- 
suade your  brother  to  subscribe  another. 
My  book  is  now  coming  in  luminis  ara$. 
What  will  be  its  fate  I  know  not,  nor  think 
much,  because  thinking  is  to  no  purpose. 
it  must  stand  the  censure  of  the  great  mU- 
fmr  mul  the  tmaU;  of  those  that  understand 
It,  and  that  understand  it  not  But  in  all 
this,  I  suffer  not  alone;  every  writer  has 
the  same  difficulties,  and,  perhaps,  every 
writer  talks  of  them  more  than  he  thinks. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  com- 

*  [Bv  this,  I  snppoBe,  is  meant  the  Anglo-Sax- 
•B  profeMonhip  whkrh  wai  foonded  in  1750, 
Jot  did  not  take  effect  before  1795,  exactly  forbr 
rmn  from  the  date  of  thii  letter.— Hall.] 


pliments  to  all  my  ftiends;  and  be  «o  kind, 
at  every  idle  hour,  as  to  rememberf  dear 
sir,  yours,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johvsov." 

Dr.  Adams  told  me,  that  this  scheme  of 
a  BMiotheque  was  a  serious  one:  for  upon 
his  visiting  him  one  day,  he  found  his  par- 
lour floor  covered  with  parcels  ijf  foreign 
and  English  literary  journals,  and  he  toid 
Dr.  Adams  he  meant  to  undertake  a  Re- 
view. '^  How,  sir  (said  Dr.  Adams),  can 
you  think  of  doing  it  abne^  All  branches 
of  knowledge  roust  be  considered  in  it.  Do 
you  know  Mathematicks?  Do  you  know 
Natural  History?"  Johnson  answered, 
"  Wh5r,  sir,  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can. 
My  chief  purpose  is  to  give  myeountiymen 
a  view  of  what  is  doing  in  literature  upon 
the  continent;  and  I  shall  have,  in  a  cood 
measure,  the  choice  of  my  subject,  tor  I 
shall  select  such  books  as  I  liest  nader* 
stand."  Dr.  Adams  suggested,  that  as 
Dr.  Maty  Shad  just  then  finished  his  B»- 
bliotheque  Britanniquef  which  was  a  well- 
executed  work,  giving  foreigners  an  account 
of  British  publications,  he  might,  with 
great  advantage,  assume  him  as  an  assist- 
ant. <'  He  (said  Johnson),  the  little  Mack 
dog!  I'd  throw  him  into  the  Thames*'* 
The  scheme,  however,  was  dn^ped. 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum  books  I 
find  the  following  hints  for  his  intended 
Review  or  Literary  Journal: 

"  The  anndU  of  Literature,  foreign  at 
well  OB  domeitiek.  Imitate  Le  Clerc — 
Bayle — Barbeyrac.  Infelicity  of  Journals 
in  England.  '  Works  of  the  learned.'  We 
cannot  take  in  all.  Sometimes  copy  from' 
foreign  Journalists.    Always  tell.*' 

'^DR.    JOHNSON   TO   DR.  BIRCH. 

"  29th  March,  17U. 

"  Sir,— I  have  sent  some  parts  of  my 
Dictionary,  such  as  were  at  hand,  for  your 


*  [Matthew  Maty,  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  Ha 
was  bom  in  Holland  ia  1718,  tod  edmsated  at 
Leyden,  bat  he  came  io  1740  to  settle  in  £i^ 
land.  He  became  secretary  to  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty in  1766,  on  the  renignation  of  Dr.  Birch,  and 
in  1772,  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Mine- 
am.  Maty  being  the  friend  and  admirer  of 
Lord  Chesteifield,  whom  works  he  afteiwaids 
pablished,  would,  as  Dr.  Hall  obeerves,  paxtica- 
laiiy>at  this  period,  have  little  recommendatkia  to 
the  good  opinion  of  the  lexicographer ;  bnt  hii 
Journal  Briianniqne  ia  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gib- 
bon in  a  tone  very  different  from  Dr.  Johnsoa'a 
**  This  bumble  though  nseful  labour,  which  had 
once  been  dignified  by  the  genius  of  fiayle  and 
the  learning  of  Le  Clerc,  was  not  di^naced  by  iImb 
taste;  the  loiowledge,  and  the  judgment  of  Maty. 
His  style  is  pure  and  eloquent,  and  in  hie  virtues 
or  even  in  his  defects  he  mny  be  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  last  disciples  of  the  school  of  Fontenelle.'* 
^Gibbon's  Mi$c,  Works.  Dr.  Maty  died  ia 
1776.— Ed.] 
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iM^Metbn.  The  favovr  which  I 
that  if  you  do  not  like  them,  you  wilfsay 
D^ing.  1  am,  sir,  your  modt  affectionate 
humbJe  eervant,         <'  Sam.  Johvson.'' 

**  TO  MK.  SAMUBL   JOHNSON. 

'*  NoribU^traet,  23  April,  1766. 

"Sia, — ^The  part  of  your    Dictionary 
which  you  have  favoured  me  with  the  sight 
of,  has  given  me  such  an  idea  of  the  whole, 
that  I  mo8t  sincerely  congratulate  the  pub- 
iick  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  work  long 
wanted,  and  now  executed  with  an  indus- 
try, accuracy,  and  judgement,  equal  to  the 
importance  of  tlie  subject      You  might, 
perhaps,  have  chosen  one  in  which  your 
i^enius  would  have  appeared  to  noore  advan- 
tage, but  you  could  not  have  fixed  upon 
any  other  in  which  your  labours  would 
have  done  such  substantial  service  to  tlie 
present  age  and  to  posterity.     I  am  glad 
that  your  health  has  supported  the  appUca- 
tion  necessary  to  the  performance  of  so 
vast  a  task;  and  can  undertake  to  promise 
you  as  one  (though  perhaps  the  only)  re- 
ward of  it,  the  approbation  and  thanks  of 
every  well-wisher  to   the  honour  of  the 
English  language.    I  am  with  the  greatest 
regard,  sir,  your  most  faithful  and  most  af- 
fectionate humble  servant, 

«  Tho.  Birch.'* 

^  Mr.  Charles  Bumey,  who  has  since  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  in  the  science 
of  musick,  and  obf^ained  a  doctor's  degree 
frofti  the  University  of  Oxford,  had  been 
driven  from  the  capital  by  bad  health,  and 
was  now  residing  at  Lynne  Regis  in  Nor- 
folk. He  had  been  so  much  delighted  with 
Johnson's  Rambler,  and  the  plan  of  his 
Dictionarv,  that  when  the  great  work  was 
announced  in  the  newspapers  as  nearly 
finished,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Jonnson,  b^ging 
to  be  informed  when  and  in  what  manner 
his  Dictionary  wouki  be  published;  entreat- 
ing, if  it  should  be  by  subscription,  or  he 
should  have  any  books  at  his  own  disposal, 
to  be  favoured  with  six  copies  for  himself 
and  friends. 

In  answer  to  this  application.  Dr.  John- 
son wrote  the  following  letter,  of  which 
(to  use  Dr.  Burney'sown  words)  "  if  it  be 
remembered  that  it  was  written  to  an  ob- 
scure young  man,  who  at  this  time  had  not 
much  distinguished  himself  even  in  his  own 
profession,  but  whose  name  could  never 
have  reached  the  authour  of  The  Ram- 
bler, the  politeness  and  urbanity  may  be  op- 
posed to  some  of  the  stofies  which  have 
been  lately  circulated  of  Dr.  Johnson's  na- 
tural rudeness  and  ferocity." 

'* TOMB.  BURNKT,  LTNNE  RBGI8,  NORFOLK. 
**  Ooogh-aqiMre,  Fleet«ireet,  8  April,  1766. 

"  SiB^—- If  you  imagine  that  by  delaying 


myf  answer  I  intended  to  show  any  neglect 
oi  the  notice  with  which  ^ou  have  favour- 
ed me,  you  will  neither  think  justly  of  your- 
self nor  of  me.  Your  civilities  were  offered 
with  too  much  elegance  not  to  engage  at- 
tention; and  I  have  too  much  pleasure  in 
pleasing  men  like  ^ou,  not  to  feel  very  sen* 
sibly  the  distinction  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me. 

"  Few  consequences  of  m  v  endeavoun 
to  please  or  to  benefit  mankind  have  delights 
ed  me  more  than  vour  friendship  thus  vol- 
untarily ofiered,  which  now  I  have  it  I  hope 
to  keep,  because  I  hope  to  continue  to  oe- 
serve  it. 

"  I  have  no  Dictionaries  to  dispose  of 
for  myself,  but  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
direct  your  friends  to  Mr.  Dodsley,  because 
it  was  by  his  recommendation  that  I  was 
employed  in  the  work. 

"  When  you  have  leisure  to  think  again 
upon  me,  let  me  be  favoured  with  another 
letter;  and  another  yet,  when  you  have 
looked  into  my  Dictionary.  If  you  find 
faults,  I  shall  endeavour  to  mend  them: 
if  you  find  none,  I  shall  think  you  blinded 
by  kind  partiality:  but  to  have  made  you 
partial  in  his  favour,  will  very  much  gratify 
the  ambition  of,  sir,  your  most  obUged  and 
most  humble  servant 

"  Sam.  JoBirsoii." 

Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  bookseller  in  the 
Strand,  took  the  principal  charge  of  con- 
ducting the  pubhcation  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary; and  as  the  patience  of  the  proprie- 
tors was  repeatedly  tried  and  aim<)6t  ex- 
hausted, by  their  expecting  that  the  work 
would  be  completed,  within  the  time 
which  Johnson  had  sanguinely  supposed, 
the  learned  authour  was  often  goaded  to  de- 
spatch, more  especially  as  he  had  received 
all  the  copy  money,  by  different  drafls,  a 
considerable  time  before  he  had  finished  his 
task.  When  the  messenger  who  carried 
the  last  sheet  to  Millar  returned,  Johnaon 
asked  him,  "Well,  what  did  he  say?"— 
"  Sir,  ^nswered  the  messenger),  he  said, 
thank  Gon  I  have  done  with  him." — "I 
am  glad  (replied  Johnson  with  a  smile) 
that  ne  thanks  God  for  any  thing  i."  It  is 
remarkable,  that  those  with  whom  Johnson 
chiefiy  contracted  for  his  literary  labours 
were  Scotchmen,  Mr.  Millar  and  Mr.  Stra- 
han.  Millar,  though  himself  no  great  judge 
of  literature,  had  good  sense  enough  to  have 
for  his  friends  very  able  men,  to  give  him 
their  opinion  and  advice  in  the  purchase  of 


1  Sir  John  Hawkins  {Life,  p.  841),  in 
two  notes  as  having  passed  formerly  between 
Andrew  Millar  and  Johnson,  to  the  above  eflbcL 
I  am  assured  this  was  not  the  case.  In  the  way 
of  incidental  remark  it  was  a  pleasan:  play  of 
raillery.  To  have  deliberately  written  notes  in 
sach  teims  woold  have  been  morose. — Boswbum 
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copyrightj  tlie  conwiqtierice  df  wWch  #m 
his  acquinnff  a  very  lafff^  fortune  with  great 
liberality;.  Johnson  said  of  him,  "  I  respect 
Millar,  sir:  he  has  raised  the  prige  of  litera- 
ture." The  same  praise  may  be  jtistlv 
given  to  Panckoucke,  the  eminent  booksel- 
ler of  Paris.  Mr.  Strahan's  liberality,  judg- 
ment, and  success,  are  well  known. 

*'T0  BENNBT  LANGTON,  £Sa.  AT  LANGTON. 

><6  May,  1765. 

"  Sir,— It  has  been  long  observed,  that 
men  do  not  suspect  fkults  wiich  they  do  not 
commit;  your  own  elegance  of  manners,  and 
punctuality  of  complaisance,  did  not  suffer 
you  to  impute  to  me  that  negligence  of 
wliich  f  was  guilty,  and  [for*]  which  I 
have  not  since  atoned.  1  received  both  your 
letters,  and  received  them  with  pleasure  pro- 
portioned to  the  esteem  which  so  short  an 
acquaintance  strongly  impressed,  and  which 
I  hope  to  confirm  by  nearer  knowledge, 
though  I  am  afraid  that  gratification  will  be 
for  a  time  withheld. 

"I  have,  indeed,  published  my  book 8,  of 
which  I  beg  to  know  your  Other's  judge- 
ment, and  yours;  and  1  have  now  staid  long 
enough  to  watch  its  progress  in  the  world. 
It  has,  yon  see,  no  patrons,  and  I  think  has 
yet  had  no  opponents,  except  the  criticks  of 
the  coffee-house,  whose  outcries  are  soon 
dispersed  into  the  air,  and  are  thought  on 
no  more;  from  this,  therefore,  I  am  at  lib- 
erty, and  think  of  taking  the  opportunity 
of  this  interval  to  make  an  excursion,  and 
why  not  then  into  Lincolnshire?  or,  to 
mention  a  stronger  attraction,  why  not  to 
dear  Mr.  Langton.?  I  will  give  the  true 
reason,  which  I  know  you  will  approve: 
— I  have  a  mother  more  than  eighty 
years  old,  who  has  counted  the  days  to 
the  publication  of  my  book,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  me;  and  to  her  if  I  can  disengage 
myself  here,  I  resolve  to  go 3. 

"  As  I  know,  dear  sir,  that  to  delay  my 
visit  for  a  reason  like  this,  will  not  deprive 
me  of  your  esteem,  I  beg  it  may  not  lessen 
your  kindness.  I  have  very  seldom  receiv- 
ed an  offer  of  friendship  which  I  so  earnest- 
ly desire  to  cultivate  and  mature.  I  shall 
rejoice  to  hear  from  you,  till  I  can  see  you, 
and  will  see  you  as  soon  as  I  can;  for  when 
the  duty  that  calls  me  to  Lichfield  is  dis- 
charged, my  inclination  will  carry  me  to 
Langton.  I  shall  delight  to  hear  the  ocean 
Toar^,  or  see  the  stars  twinkle,  in  the  com- 

'  The  word  *'for**  has  here  probably  slipped 
out  by  error  of  the  transcriber  or  the  press.  See 
the  word  atone,  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. — Ed.] 

•  His  Dictionary. — Boswell. 

'  [It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  duty  was  not  per- 
formed :  see  post,  Janaaty,  1769.— Ed.] 

*  [This  must  refer  to  some  general  allusion 
in  Mr.  Langton's  letten,  for  the  village  of  Lang- 
ton  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  fhmi  the  coast — ^Es.]  | 


pany  of  men  to  mhsoakk  aiature  (Ml  hA 
spread  her  volume  to  utter  her  voiee  in  vain. 
"  Do  not,  dear  sir,  make  the  slowness  of 
this  letter  a  precedent  lor  delay,  or  ina^nb 
that  I  approved  the  incivility  that  I  have 
committed;  for  I  have  known  yon  euougk 
to  love  yon,  and  sincerely  to  wish  a  further 
knowledge;  and  I  assure  you  once  mbre, 
that  to  Uve  in  a  house  that  contains  such  a 
father  and  such  a  son,  will  he  acoonnted  i 
very  uncommon  degree  ot  pleasure,  by, 
dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  and  most  hum- 
ble servant.  "  Sam.  Johrson.'* 

"DH.    JOHNSON   TO  MR.  WARTON. 

*«  (LondoB).  IS  May,  itm. 

'<  Dear  sir, — !  am  grieved  that  yov 
should  think  me  capable  of  neglecting  your 
letters;  and  beg  you  will  never  admit  any 
such  suspicion  again.  I  purpose  to  come 
down  next  week  if  you  shall  be  there;  or 
any  other  wedc,  that  shall  be  more  agre^ 
able  to  you.  Therefore  let  me  know.  I 
can  stay  this  visit  but  a  week;  but  int^ 
to  make  preparations  for  longer  stay  next 
time;  being  resolved  not  to  lo^  sight  of  the 
university.  How  goes  Apollonius^.^  Dont 
let  him  hie  forgotten.  Some  things  of  this 
kind  must  be  done,  to  keep  us  up.  Pay  my 
compliments  to  Mr.  Wise,  and  all  my  other 
friends.  I  think  to  come  to  Kettel-HalL  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johksok." 

["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  RICHARDSON*. 
"  17  May,  1755. 

"  Dear  sir, — As  you  were  tlie  first  thst 
gave  me  notice  of  this  paragraph,  I  send  it 
to  you,  with  a  few  little  notes,  which  I 
wish  you  would  read.  It  is  well,  when 
men  of  learning  and  penetration  busy  them- 
selves in  these  inquiries,  but  what  is  their 
idleness  is  my  business.  Help,  indeed,  now 
comes  too  late  for  me,  when  a  large  part  of 
my  book  has  passed  the  press. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  these  strictures  appear 
to  you  not  unwarrantable;  for  whom  should 
he,  who  toils  in  settling  a  language,  desire 
to  please  but  him  who  is  adorniiw  it.'  I  hope 
your  new  book  is  printing.  Mmete  WMl 
virtute,  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  respectMy 
and  most  a^tionately,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, "Sam.  JoBVBOir."] 

"dr.    JOHNSON  TO   MR.    WARTOK. 
"(London),  lO  Jnnsi  175S. 

"Dear  sir, — It  is  strange  how  many 
things  will  happen  to  intercept  every  plea- 
sure, though  it  (be)  only  that  of  two  fnendi 
meeting  together.  I  have  promised  my- 
self every  day  to  inform  you  when  ycta 
might  expect  me  at  Oxford,  and  have  not 


»  A  translation  of  Apolloniu*  Rhodlift  WailtoW 
mtended  by  Mr.  Waiton. — ^Warton. 
•  [Comaranicttted  by  Dr.  Hatwood.*--£B.I 
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«)  it)  I  tMnk,  «t  l«st  come;  and  I  pramn^ 
myself  to  rtspose  in  Kettell-hftll,  one  of  the 
fimC  nigbUi  of  the  next  week.  I  am  aflraid 
my  atay  with  yon  cannot  be  longf ;  but  what 
it  tbcv  inference?  We  must  endeavour  to 
make  it  cheerflil.  I  wish  your  brother 
eottkl  meet  vs,  that  we  might  go  and  drink 
tea  witli  Mr*  Wise  in  a  body.  I  hope  he 
will  be  at  Oxford,  or  at  his  neat  of  British 
and  Saxon  antiquities  K  I  shall  expect  to 
see  Spenser  finished,  and  many  other  things 
begun,  Dodaley  is  gone  to  visit  the  Dutch. 
The  Dictionary  sells  well.  The  rest  of  the 
woiid  coea  on  as  it  did.  Dear  sir,  your 
most  affectionate,  Ac    "  Sku,  Jonvsov,*' 

•*DR.    J0H1VS0!V   TO   MR.    WARTON. 

**  (IxMdoii),  24  June,  1756. 

"D«AR  SIR, — To  talk  of  coming  to  you 
and  not  yet  to  come,  has  an  air  of  trining 
which  I  would  not  willingly  have  among 
you;  and  which,  I  believe ,  you  will  not 
willingly  impute  to  me,  when  I  have  told 
you,  that  smce  my  promise,  two  of  our 
partners  ^  are  dead,  and  that  I  was  solicited 
to  suspend  my  excursion  till  we  could  re- 
cover from  our  confusion. 

*'  I  ha;ve  not  laid  aside  my  purpose;  for 
every  day  makes  me  more  mipatient  of 
staying  from  you.  But  death,  you  know, 
bears  not  supplications,  nor  pays  any  re- 
gard to  the  convenience  of  monals.  I  hope 
now  to  see  you  next  week^  but  next  week 
is  but  another  name  for  to-morrow,  which 
has  been  noted  for  promising  and  deceiv- 
ing.    I  am,  &c.         <<  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  ]>lt.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTON. 

*<  (London),  7  Ang.  17&5. 

^Dear  sir^ — I  told  you  that  amofig 
Ae  manuscripts  are  some  things  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  I  beg  you  to  pass  an  hour 
in  lodcing  on  them,  and  procure  a  tran- 
scrmt  of  the  ten  or  twenty  first  lines  of 
each,  to  be  con^red  with  what  I  have; 
that  I  may  know  whether  they  are  yet 
published.     The  manuscripts  are  these: 

^'CaUlogue  of  BodL  MS.  pag.  123.  F. 
9.    Sir  Thomas  More. 

"  1.  Fall  of  angels.  2.  Creation  and  fall 
of  mankind.  3.  Determination  of  the  Trini- 
ty for  the  rescue  of  mankind.  4.  Five  lec- 
tures of  our  Saviour's  passion.  5.  Of  the  in- 
fftitution  of  the  Sacrament,  three  lectures. 
C  How  to  receive  the  blessed  body  of  our 
Lord  sAcramentally.  7.  Neomenia,  the  new 
SEioon.  8.  De  tri$tHiay  indio,  pavare,  ei 
aratione  Chruti  mUe  eapHonem  ejtu. 


^  At  Ellafield,  a  rittage  three  miles  from  Ox- 
find. — Warton.  » 

*  Booksellen  concerned  in  hit  Dictionary. — 
VfxtLTOV,  [Mr.  Pad  Knapton  died  on  the 
12Di,aiid  Mr.  Thomas  Longman  on  the  iSth 
Juu,  lt5d.— En.] 


'^  Oataloffdeor  pag.  154.  lift  bf  Sfr 
Thomas  More.  <^.  Whether  Roper's? 
Pa^e  S68.  De  resignoHane  M&gni  ^igih 
H  m  mantis  rerUper  D.  Thomam  JManuMb 
Pag.  964.    Jnott  Defeiuio  Morim, 

*<  If  you  procure  the  young  gentleman  in 
the  library  to  write  out  what  you  think  fit 
to  be  Written,  I  will  send  to  Mr.  Prince  the 
bookseller  to  pay  him  what  you  shall  think 
proper. 

'^  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Mr.  Wise,  and  all  my  friends.  I  am,  sic, 
youx  affectionate,  &c. 

"  Sam.  JoHlrsoa/' 

The  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar  anfl 
History  of  the  £n^lish  Language,  being 
now  at  length  pubhshed,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  the  world  contemplated  with  wonder 
so  stupendous  a  work  achieved  by  one 
man,  while  other  countries  had  thought 
such  undertakings  fit  only  for  whole  aead* 
emies.  Vast  as  his  powers  were,  I  cannai 
but  think  that  his  imagination  deceived 
him,  when  he  supposed  that  by  constant 
application  he  might  have  performed  the 
task  in  three  years.  Let  the  Prefsce  be 
attentively  perused,  in  which  is  given,  in 
a  clear,  strong,  and  glowing  style,  a  com- 

Erehensive,  yet  particular  view  of  what  he 
ad  done;  and  it  will  be  evident,  that  the 
time  he  employed  upon  it  was  comparative- 
ly short,  I  am  unwilling  to  swell  my  book 
with  long  quotations  irom  what  is  in  every 
body's  hands,  and  I  believe  there  are  few 
prose  compositions  in  the  English  language 
that  are  read  with  more  delight,  or  are 
more  impressed  upon  the  memory,  than 
that  preliminary  discourse.  One  of  its  ex- 
cellencies has  always  struck  me  with  pecu- 
liar admiration:  1  mean  the  perspicuity 
with  which  he  naa  expressed  abstract  set- 
entifick  notions.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I 
shall  quote  the  following  sentence :  "  When 
the  radical  idea  branches  out  into  parallel 
ramifications,  how  can  a  consecutive  series 
be  formed  of  senses  in  their  own  nature  col- 
lateral 3?"  We  have  here  an  example  of 
what  has  been  oilen  said,  and  I  believe  with 
justice,  that  there  is  for  every  tliought  a 
certain  nice  adaption  of  words  which  none 
other  could  equal,  and  which,  when  a  man 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hit,  he  hss  at- 
tained, in  that  particular  case,  the  perfee- 
tion  of  language. 

The  extensive  reading  which  vas  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  accumulation  of 
authorities,  and  which  alone  may  account 


■  [Mr.  Bos  weirs  apprehension  wai  rnneh  clear- 
er than,  or  his  ideas  of  perspicuity  very  difTerent 
fiom  those  of  the  editor,  who  is  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  he  does  not  understand  this  perapUi/h 
0U3  passage.  There  seems,  moreover,  lo  be 
something  like  a  contradiction  in  the  terms:  hoW 
can  pCBralUU  b«  said  to  branch  out .' — En.] 
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fbt  Johnson's  retentive  mind  being  enrich- 
ed with  a  very  large  and  various  store  of 
knowledge  and  imagerv,  must  have  occu- 
pied several  years.  The  Preface  furnishes 
an  eminent  instance  of  a  double  talent,  of 
which  Johnson  was  fully  consdous.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  heard  him  say,  "  There 
are  two  things  which  I  am  conndent  I  can 
4I0  very  well:  one  is  an  introduction  to  any 
literary  work,  stating  what  it  is  to  contain, 
and  how  it  should  be  executed  in  the  most 
perfect  manner:  the  other  is  a  conclusion, 
showing  from  various  causes  why  the  ex- 
ecution has  not  been  equal  to  what  the  au- 
thour  promised  to  himself  and  to  the  pub- 
lick." 

How  should  puny  scribblers  be  abashed 
and  disappointea,  when  they  find  him  dis- 
playing a  perfect  theory  of  lexicographical 
excellence,  yet  at  the  same  time  candidly 
and  modestly  allowing  that  he  ''had  not 
satisfied  his  own  expectations."    Here  was 
a  fair  occasion  for  tne  exercise  of  Johnson's 
modesty,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  com- 
pare   his  own  arduous  performance,  not 
with  those  of  other  individuals  (in  which 
ease  his  inflexible  regard  to  truth  would 
have   been  violated  had  he  affected  dii- 
fidence),  but  with  speculative  perfection; 
as  he,  who   can  outstrip   all  his  compe- 
titors m  the  race,  may  yet  be  sensible 
of  his  deficiency  when  he   runs   against 
time.    Well  might  he  say,  that  "  the  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  was  written  with  little  as- 
sistance of  the  learned;"  for  he  told  me, 
-that  the  only  aid  which  he  received  was  a 
paper  containing  twenty  etymologies,  sent 
to  nim  by  a  person  then  unlmown,  who  he 
was  afterwards  informed  was  Dr.  Pearce, 
Bishop  ol'  Rochester.     The  etymologies, 
though  they  exhibit  learning  and  judge- 
ment, are  not,  I  think,  entitled  to  the  first 
praise  amongst  the  various  parts  of  this 
unmense  work.     The  definitions  have  al- 
ways appeared    to  me  such    astonishing 
proofs  of  acuteness  of  intellect  and  preci- 
sion of  language,  as  indicate  a  genius  of  the 
highest  rank.    This  it  is  which  marks  the 
superiour  excellence  of  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary over  others  equally  or  even  more  volu- 
minous, and  must  have  made  it  a  work  of 
much  greater  mental  labour  than  mere  Lex- 
icons, or  Word-Books,  as  the  Dutch  call 
them.    They,  who  will  make  the  experi- 
ment of  trying  how  they  can  define  a  few 
words  of  whatever  nature,  will  soon  be 
satisfied  of  the  unquestionable  justice  of  this 
observation,  which  I  can  assure  my  read- 
ers is  founded  upon  much  study,  and  up- 
on communication  with  more  minds  than 
my  own. 

A  few  of  his  definitions  must  be  admitted 
to  be  erroneous.  Thus  Windward  and  Lee- 
toard,  though  directly  of  opposite  meaning, 
are  defined  identically  the  same  way — [to- 


wardiheitind]^;  astowhieh 
ble  specks  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  Ui 
Preface  announces  that  he  was  aware  then 
might  be  many  such  in  so  immense  a  woik; 
nor  was  he  at  all  disconcerted  when  an  ib* 
stance  was  pointed  out  to  hira.  A  ladj 
once  asked  him  how  he  came  to  define  Pas' 
tern  the  knee  of  a  horse :  instead  of  makiiif 
an  elaborate  defence,  as  she  expected,  he  at 
once  answered,  ''  Ignorance,  madam,  pure 
ignorance."  His  definition  of  Network-^ 
[any  thing  reticulated  or  decussated  at  eqad 
distaneeSy  vfith  interstices  between  the  k^ 
ter sections] — has  been  often  quoted  with 
sportive  malignity,  as  obscuring  a  thinff  ii 
itself  very  plain.  But  to  tliese  frivokras 
censures  no  other  answer  is  necessary  thai 
that  witli  which  we  are  furnished  by  hit 
own  Preface.  "To  explain,  requires  the 
use  of  terms  less  abstruse  than  that  which 
is  to  be  explained,  i^id  such  terms  cannot 
always  be  found*  For  as  nothing  can  he 
proved  but  by  supposing  sometliing  intui- 
tively known,  and  evident  without  ptooi, 
so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  hv  the  use  of 
words  too  plain  to  admit  of  de^nidoi. 
Sometimes  easier  words  are  changed  into 
harder;  as  burialy  into  sepulture  or  tnlev- 
ment}  dry,  into  desiceatwe;  dryness  into 
siecity  or  aridity ^  fit,  into  paroxysm;  for 
the  easiest  word,  whatever  it  be,  can  never 
be  translated  into  one  more  easy.'' 

His  introducing  his  own  opinions,  and 
even  prejudices,  under  general  definitions  of 
words,  while  at  the  same  time  the  original 
meaning  of  the  words  is  not  explained,  and 
a  few  more,  cannot  be  fully  defended,  and 
must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  capricioiB 
and  humorous  indulgence.    Such  are 

Tort  [a  cant  term,  derived,  I  suppose, 
from  an  Irish  word  sigmfying  a  sawEge. 
One  who  adheres  to  the  ancient  eonstum- 
tion  of  the  state  and  the  apostolic  hierardtg 
of  the  church  of  England:  opposed  torn 
Whig], 

Whig  [the  name  of  a  faction], 

Pevsion  [an  allowance  made  to  egny  ome 
without  an  eauivalent.  In  England  it  is 
generally  understood  to  mean  pay  girem  t» 
a  state  hirelit^for  treason  to  kis  cototlr^ 

PsNsiONER  [a  slave  of  state  hired  6y  • 
stipend  to  obey  his  master], 

Oats  [a  grain  which  in  England  is  gem- 
erally  given  to  horses,  but  in  SeotUmd  sup^- 
ports  the  people]. 

Excise  [a  hateful  tax  levied  upon  mom- 
modities,  and  adjudged  not  by  the  coi 
judges  of  properly,  but  by  wretches 
by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid^] 


^  He  owns  in  his  Preface  the  deficiancy  of  the 
technical  part  of  his  work;  and  he  aaid  he  sboold 
be  much  obliged  to  me  for  defimtions  of  unaaicil 
terms  for  his  next  edition,  which  he  did  not  Im 
to  superintend. — Burnst. 

'  The  Commiauoneri  of  Excise  beiiig  offendad 
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Ttlkmff  to  me  upon  this  subject  when  we 
were  at  Ashbourne  in  1777^  he  mentioned 
«s^  stronger  instance  of  the  predominance 
of  his  private  feelings  in  the  composition  of 

bjthiswTere  raflection,  consulted  Mr.  Murray, 
then  Attomej-General,  to  know  whether  redreas 
could  be  legally  obtained.  I  wished  to  have  pro- 
cured for  my  readera  a  copy  of  the  opinion  which 
lie  gave,  and  which  may  now  be  justly  considered 
as  history;  bat  the  mysterious  secrecy  of  office  it 
seems  woald  not  permit  it  I  am,  hDwever,  in- 
Ibnoed,  hy  very  good  authority,  that  its  import 
was,  that  the  passage  might  be  considered  bm  ae- 
tknuible;  but  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  in  the 
board  not  to  prosecute.  Johnson  never  made  the 
■naOest  Bheration  m  this  passage.  We  find  he 
Hill  retained  his  early  prejudice  against  Excise ;  for 
iB"The  Idler,  No.  65,"  there  is  the  following 
TBiy  extraordinary  paragraph:  **  The  authenticity 
of  Clarendon*$  history,  though  printed  with  the 
sBiKtbn  of  one  of  the  fint  Univeraities  of  the 
world,  had  not  an  unexpected  manuscript  been 
happily  discovered,  would,  with  the  help  of  fao- 
tioDS  credulity,  have  been  brought  into  question, 
by  the  two  lowest  of  all  human  beings,  aBcribbler 
fcr  a  party ,  and  a  Coomiiasioner  of  Excise. '  *  The 
persons  to  whom  he  alludes  were  Mr.  John  Old- 
mixon,  and  Geoige  Dncket,  Esq.—BoswELL. 
(The  present  Editor  is  more  fortunate  than  Mr. 
Boswell,  in  being  able  (through  the  favour  of  Sir. 
P.  H.  Doyle,  now  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Excise 
itard)  to  present  the  reader  with  a  copy  of  the 
case  sabmitted  to  Lord  Mansfield  and  his  opinion: 

<*Casb  ftv  the  opinkm  of  Mr.  Attomoy-General. 

**  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  lately  published  a 
book  entitled  '  A  dictionary  of  the  English 
tangtiogey  in  which  the  words  are  dedured 
from  their  originals,  and  illustrated  in  their 
different  sign^aiions  by  examples  from  the 
hest  writers.  To  which  are  prefixed,  a  Hi9- 
49ry  of  the  Language  and  an  English  Ciramr 
wuar,* 

"Under  this  tide,  Ezcisa,  are  the  following 


"EzcisK,  n.  «.  (Accijs,  Dutch;  Excisum, 
Latm.) — A  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities, 
and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges  of  prop- 
arty,  but  wretches  hhed  by  those  to  whom  excise 
is  paid. 

"  '  The  people  should  pay  a  ratable  tax  for 
Hieir  shoes,  arid  an  excise  for  every  thing  which 
they  should  eat.* — Hatward. 

<*  *  Ambitious  now  to  take  excise 

Of  a  more/ragratit  paradise.*— Cutkr^Lxm. 

^'^Escise 

With  kmndred  rows  of  teeth,  the  ehark  exceed*. 

And  on  oil  trades,  tike  caesawar,  she  feed*.*— VLxmrzh. 

** '  Can  hire  large  houses,  and  oppress  tlu 
poor  by  farmed  excise.*  Drydeit's  Juvenal, 
Sat.  2d, 

**  The  author's  definition  being  observed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  they  desire  the  favour 
of  your  opinion. 

"  Qtt.  Whether  it  will  not  be  considered  as  a 
fibd,  and  if  so,  whether  it  is.  not  proper  to  pro- 
coed  against  the  author,  printen,  and  publishers 


this  work,  than  any  now  to  be  found  in  it* 
"  You  know,  sir.  Lord  Gower  forsook  the  old 
Jacobite  interest.  When  I  came  to  the  word 
Renegado,  afler  telling  that  it  meant  <  one 
who  deserts  to  the  enemy,  a  revolter,'  I 
added  Sometimes  we  say  a  Gower  i.  Thus 
it  went  to  the  press:  but  the  printer  had 
more  wit  than  I,  and  struck  it  out." 
.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  this 
indulgence  does  not  display  itself  only  in 
sarcasm  towards  others,  but  sometimes  in 
playful  allusion  to  the  notions  commonly 
entertained  of  his  own  laborions  task.  I'hus  r 
"  Grub-stfeety  the  name  of  a  street  in  Lon- 
don, much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  his- 
tories, dietionaries,  and  temporary  poems; 
whence  any  mean  production  is  caHcd  Grub- 
street,*^ — "  Lexicographer,  a  writer.of  di(>- 
tionaries,  a  harmless  arudge  K" 

At  tlie  time  when  he  was  concluding  his. 
very  eloquent  Preface,  Johnson's  mind  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  >  such  a  state  of  de- 
pression, that  we  cannot  contemplate  with* 
out  wonder  the  vigorous  and  splendid 
thoughts  which  so  highly  distinguish  that 
performance.  "  I  Tsays  he)  may  surely  b& 
contented  without  the  praise  of  perfection,, 
which  if  I  could  obtain  m  this  gloom  of  soli- 
tude, what  would  it  avail  me?  I  have  pro- 
tracted my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  I 
wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  gravej 
and  success  and  miscarriage  are  empty 
sounds.  I  therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid 
tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hoi>e 
from  censure  or  from  praise."    That  this 


thereof,  or  any  and  which  of  them  by  information,  • 
or  how  otherwise  ? 

"  I  am  of  opbion  thaf  it  is  a  libel.  But  under 
all  the  circumstances,  I  should  think  it  better  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  altering  his  definition; 
and,  in  case  he  do  not,  to  threaten  him  with  an 
information. 

««  29th  Nov.  1755.  "  W.  Murray.'V 

Whether  any  such  step  was  taken.  Sir  Francis 
Doyle  has  not  been  able  to  discover:  probably 
not;  but  Johnson,  m  his  own  octavo  abridgment 
of  the  Dictionary,  had  the  good  sense  to  omit  the 
more  offensive  parts  of  the  definitions  of  both  Ex- 
cise and  Pension.  We  have  already  seen 
{ante,  p.  12)  the  probable  motive  of  the  attack  on 
the  JBxctse.— Ed.] 

^  [Lord  Gower,  after  a  long  opposition  to  the 
whig  mmistry  (which  v^as  looked  upon  ss  equiva- 
lent to  Jacobitism),  accepted,  in  1742,  the  office 
of  Privy-Seal,  and  was  the  object  of  much  censure 
both  with  Whigs  and  Tories.  Sir  Charles  H. 
Williams  ironkudly  calls  him  **  Hanoverian 
Gower;'*  but  it  is  probable  that  Johnson's  aveiw 
sion  to  Lord  Gower  arose  out  of  something  more 
personal ;  perhaps  the  disappointment  about  Ap- 
pleby school,  see  ante,  p.  51. — Ed.] 

*  [A  writer  of  dictionaries,  who  should  admit 
such  reflections  as  those  on  the  Excise,  Lord 
Oower,  &c.,  could  hardly  hope  to  pass  aa  a 
harmless  drxuJge. — Ed.] 
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indiffennoe  wasmtliMr  a  tonporarT' tlwii  an 
habitual  feeliog,  appeava,  I  think,  from  hia 
letters  to  Mr.  Warton;  and  however  he 
may  have  been  affected  for  the  moment,  eer- 
taia  it  ia  that'  the  honours  which  his  great 
work  procured  him,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  very  grateful  to  him.  Hia 
friend  ihe  Eaii  of  Corice  and  Orrery  ^  being 
at  Florence,  presented  it  to  the  Meadtmia 
delU  Cnuea,  That  Academy  aent  Johnaon 
thdr  W^ttbolariOy  and  the  French  Acade- 
my sent  him  their  DieHomnaire,  which  Mr. 
Langton  had  the  pleasure  to  convey  to  him. 

It  mast  undoubtedly  seem  strange,  that 
the  caocluaion  of  his  Preface  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  so  desponding,  when  it  ia 
considered  that  the  autnour  waa  then  only 
in  his  forty-sixth  year.  But  we  must  aa- 
cribe  its  gloom  to  that  miserable  dejection 
of  spirits  to  which  he  was  constitutionally 
eubject,  and  which  was  aggravated  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  two  years  before.  I  have 
heard  it  ingeniously  observed  by  a  ladv  of 
rank  «nd  elegance,  that  '^his  melancholy 
was  then  at  its  meridian."  It  pleased  God 
to  grant  him  almost  thirty  years  of  life  after 
this  lame;  and  once  when  he  was  in  a  placid 
fVame  of  mind,  he  was  obliged  to  own  to  me 
that  he  had  enjoyed  happier  days,  and  had 
many  more  friends,  since  that  gloomy  hour, 
than  before. 

It  IS  a  sad  saying,  that  "  most  of  those 
whom  he  wished  to  please  had  sunk  into 
the  grave;"  and  his  case  at  forty-five  waa 
singularly  unhappy,  unless  the  circle  of  his 
friends  was  very  narrow.  I  have  often 
thought,  that  as  longevity  is  generally  desir- 
ed, and  I  believe  generally  expected,  it 
would  be  wise  to  be  continually  adding  to 
the  number  of  our  friends,  that  the  loss  of 
some  may  be  supplied  by  others.  Friend- 
ship, *'the  wine  of  life,"  should,  like  a 
well-stocked  cellar,  be  thua  continually  re- 
newed; and  it  is  consolatory  to  think,  that 
although  we  can  seldom  add  what  will  equal 
the  generous  first  grovfth$  of  our  youth, 
yet  friendship  becomes  insensibly  old  in 
much  less  time  than  is  commonly  imagined, 
and  not  many  years  are  required  to  make  it 
very  mellow  and  pleasant.  TTarmiA  will,  no 
doubt,  make  a  considerable  difference.  Men 
of  affectionate  temper  and  bright  fancy  will 
coalesce  a  great  deal  sooner  than  those  who 
«re  cold  and  dull. 

The  proposition  which  I  have  now  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  was,  at  a  subsequent 
period  of  his  life,  the  opinion  of  Johnson 
nimself.  He  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynokls, 
^*  If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquain- 
tance as  he  advances  through  life,  he  will 
soon  find  himself  left  alone.  A  man,  sir, 
should  keep  his  friendship  in  constant  re- 
pair.'^ 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes,  whose  no- 


[See  ante,  p.  102.— Ed.] 


tiona  and  haWto  of  fife  weita  vmf 
to  hia,  but  who  waa  ever  eminent  for'l 
tujre  and  vivacity,  sallied  forth  with  a  UttW 
ieu  d'esprit  upon  the  fblk>wing  paaaage  ii 
his  Granunar  of  the  English  Tongue,  pia- 
fixed  10  the  Dietionaiy:  '^ifseidoni,  p»« 
haps  never,  be^ns  any  but  the  first  syllalae.* 
In  an  essay  pnnted  in  "  the  Publick  Adver- 
tiser," this  lively  writer  enumerated  manj 
instances  in  oppoeilion  to  tliis  remark;  for 
example :  "  Tne  authour  of  this  observatioa 
must  oe  a  man  of  a  quick  appre-hensiony  and 
of  a  moat  compre-hensive  genius."  The 
position  ia  undoubtedly  expressed  with  top 
much  latitude. 

This  li^ht  sally,  we  may  auppoee,  mada 
no  great  impression  on  our  Lexicographer; 
for  we  find  that  he  did  not  alter  the  paaaaga 
till  many  years  afUrwards^. 

He  had  the  pleaaure  of  being  treated  in  s 
very  different  manner  by  his  old  pu{ni  Mr. 
Garrick,  in  the  following  compumeataiy  i 
Epigram : 

ON  Johnson's  diction  art. 

<«  Talk  of  war  with  a  Britoa,  he'll  boldly  advoaca,  i 
That  one  English  soldier  will  beat  ten  of  France;  ■ 
Would  we  alter  the  boast  irom  the  swoid  to  Urn 

pen, 
Our  odds  are  still  greater,  still  greater  our  men; 
In  the  deep  mines  of  science  though  Frandhmsa 

may  toil, 
Can  their  strength  be  compared  to  Locke,  New- 
ton, and  Boyle? 
Let  them  rally  their  heroes^  send  forth  eU  tbeir 

pow'rs, 
Their  versMnen  and  prose-maB,  then  match  then 

withous! 
First  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  like  gads  in  the  fighC, 
Have  pnt  their  whole  drama  and  epwk  to  flight; 
hi  satires,  epistles,  and  odes,  woald  they  cope» 
Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope; 
And  Johnson,  well-ann'd  like  a  heco  of  yore. 
Has  beat  forty  French  ^,  and  will  beat  forty  man^P* 

Johnson  this  year  gave  at  once  a  proof 
of  his  benevolence,  quickness  of  apprehen- 
aion,  and  admirable  art  of  composition,  ia 
the  assistance  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Zach- 
ariah  Williams,  father  of  the  blind  lady 


*  In  the  third  editicvi,  published  in  1773,  l|s 
lefl  out  the  words  perhaps  never,  and  added  ths 
following  paragraph: 

**  It  sometimes  begins  middle  or  final  s^Uahlei 
in  words  compounded,  as  block-head,  or  derived 
from  the  Latin,  as  compre-hended.* — Bosweli. 

'  The  number  of  the  French  Academy  em- 
ployed in  settling  their  language. — Bo8wki.Im 

*  [This  compliment  is  creditable  to  Garrick^ 
placability,  if  we  are  to  believe  tliat  he  took  to 
himself  the  character  of  Prospero  in  the  Rambler 
of  the  15th  Feb.  1752  (see  ante,  p.  88);  but  ft 
surely  is  not  a  very  happy  effort  of  wit  *«  Welt 
amrd  like  a  Hero  of  yort,"  and  "  will  beai 
forty  more,**  have  little  meaning,  and  are  awk* 
ward  expletives,  addod,  it  would  seem, 
because  they  riiymed.—- £d.] 
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whom  he  had  humanely  received  under  bis 
root  Mr,  Williams  had  followed  the  pro- 
fesBion  o{  phyaick  in  Wales:  but  having  a 
very  strong  propensity  to  the  study  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  had  made  man^  ingenious 
advances  towards  a  discovery  of  the  longi- 
tude, and  repaired  to  Jx»ndon  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  great  parliamentary  reward  ^ 
He  failed  of  success;  but  Johnson  havine 
made  himself  master  of  his  principles  and 
experiments,  wrote  for  liim  a  pamphlet, 
punliahed  in  quarto,  with  the  following  ti- 
tle: "An  Account  of  an  Attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  Longitude  at  Sea,  bv  an  exact 
Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetical 
Needle;  with  a  Table  of  the  Variations  at 
tlie  most  remarkable  Cities  in  Europe,  from 
the  year  1660  to  1860  f."  To  diffuse  it 
more  extensively,  it  was  accompanied  with 
an  Italian  translation  on  the  opposite  pa^e, 
which  it  is  supposed  was  the  work  or  Sig- 
nor  Baretti  3,  an  Italian  of  considerable  lite- 
rature, who  having  come  to  England  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  employed  in  the  ca- 
pacity both  of  a  language  master  and  an 
authour,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Johnson.  This  panophlet  Johnson  present- 
ed to  the  Bodleian  Library  3.  On  a  blank 
leaf  of  it  is  pasted  a  paragraph  cut  out  of 


>  [Mr.  Williams,  as  early  as  1721,  penuaded 
himself  that  he  had  discovered  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining  the  longitude,  and  he  seems  to  have  paas- 
•d  a  loi^  life  in  that  delusion. — ^Eo.] 

'  This  ingenk>us  foreigner,  who  was  a  native 
of  Piedmont,  came  to  England  about  the  year 
17ft8,  and  died  in  London,  May  5, 1789.  A  very 
candid  and  judicious  account  of  him  and  his  works, 
beginning  with  the  words,  **  So  much  asperity," 
and  written,  it  is  believed,  by  a  distinguished  dig- 
nitary in  the  church,  [Dr.  Vincent,  Dean  of 
Westmhister],  may  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magaame  for  that  year,  p.  469. — BIai*one. 

'  When  Dr.  Johnson  was  with  me  at  Oiford, 
b  1766,  he  gave  to  ^e  Bodleian  Library  a  thin 
qaaito  of  twenty-one  pages,  a  work  in  Italian, 
with  an  Elngiish  translation  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  English  title-page  is  thii:  *'  An  Account  of 
an  Atlemjpt  to  ascertain  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  by 
an  enet  Variation  of  the  Magnetical  Needle,  kc 
By  Zachnriah  Williams.  London,  printed  for 
Bodsley,  1766.*'  The  English  translation,  firom 
the  strongest  internal  marks,  is  unquestionably 
the  work  of  Johnson.  In  a  blank  leaf,  Johnson 
has  written  the  age.  and  time  ^f  death,  of  the  au- 
tboor  Z.  WiUkuns,  as  I  have  said  above.  On 
snother  blank  leaf  is  pasted  a  paragraph  from  a 
newspaper,  of  the  death  and  character  of  Williams, 
which  is  plainly  written  by  Johnson.  He  was 
yvj  anxious  about  pUcing  this  book  in  the  Bod- 
leian; and,  for  fear  of  any  omission  or  mistake, 
he  entered,  in  the  mat  Catalogue,  the  title-page 
of  it  with  his  own  hand.— Warton. 

In  this  statement  there  is  a  slight  mistake.  The 
Eagiish  account,  which  was  written  by  Johnson, 
was  the  original;  the  Italian  was  a  translation, 
^Mis  by  BarottL^MAi/OKS. 
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a  newspaper,  containinff  an  account  of  the 
death  and  character  of  Williams,  plainly 
written  by  Johnson  <. 

In  July  this  year  he  had  formed  sotne 
scheme  of  mental  improvement,  the  partic- 
ular purpose  of  which  does  not  appear. 
But  we  find  in  his  "  Prayers  and  Medita-* 
tions,"  p.  25,  a  prayer  entitled  "  On  the 
Study  or  Philosophy,  as  an  instrument  pf 
living;"  and  after  it  follows  a  note,  "Thi 
study  was  not  pursued." 

On  the  13th  of  the  same  month  he  wrote 
in  his  Journal  the  following  scheme  of  life, 
for  Sunday:  "Having  lived"  (as  he  with 
tenderness  of  conscience  expresses  himself) 
"  not  without  an  habitual  reverence  for  the 
Sabbath,  yet  without  that  attention  to 
its  religious  duties  which  Christianity  re- 
quires:" 

"1.  To  rJse  early,  and  in  order  to  it,  to 
go  to  sleep  early  on  Saturday. 

"2.  To  use  some  extraordinary  devo- 
lion  in  the  morning.  ' 

'*  5.  To  examine  the  tenour  of  my  life, 
and  particularly  the  last  week;  and  to  mark 
my  advances  in  religion,  or  recession  fron 
it. 

"4.  To  read  the  Scripture  methodical- 
ly with  such  helps  as  are  at  hand. 

"5.  To  go  to  church  twice. 

"  6.  To  read  books  of  Divinity,  either 
speculative  or  practical. 

"  7.  To  instruct  my  family, 

"  8.  To  wear  off  by  meditation  any 
worldly  soil  contracted  in  the  week  5." 

In  1756  Johnson  found  that  the  grett 
fame  of  his  Dictionary  had  not  set  him 
above  the  necessity  ol'  "making  provision 
for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him." 
No  roval  or  noble  patron  extended  a  muni^ 
ficent  nand  to  give  mdependence  to  the  man 
who  had  conferred  stability  on  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country.  We  may  feel  indig- 
nant that  there  should  have  been  such  un- ' 
worthy  neglect;  but  we  must,  at  the  san^c 
time,  congratulate  ourselves,  when  we  con- 
sider, that  to  this  very  neglect,  operating 
to  rouse  the  natural  indolence  of  his  coop 
stitution,  we  owe  many  valuable  produe- 


*  <*On  Saturday  the  12th  [Jaly,  1755],  about 
twelve  at  night,  died  Mr.  Zadiariah  Williams,  in 
his  eightpr-third  year,  after  an  illnen  of  c^^ 
montltt,  m  full  poaaeasron  of  his  meDtal  facuHMs. 
He  baa  been  long  known  to  philoaopbenr  and 
seamen  for  bis  skill  in  magnetism,  and  his  prep^- 
sal  to  ascertain  the  loi^itnde  by  a  pcevliar  aye- 
tem  of  the  variation  of  the  compoflt.  Ha  was  e 
man  >of  indastry  indefatigable,  of  couTsnatioo 
inoffeiuave,  patient  of  advmty  and  disease,  «■»• 
inentJy  aober,  temperate,  and  pbaa;  and  warthy 
to  have  ended  life  with  better  forfona."    • 

*  [In  1755  Johnson  seems  to  have  written  Ihr 
Mrs.  Lenox  the  dedication  to  the  Daks  of  Neivw 
casde  of  her  Tranilation  of  SuUfs  Momakw^ 
—Ed.] 
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tions,  which   otherwise,    perhaps,  might 
never  have  appeared. 

He  had  spent,  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  the  money  for  which  he  had  contract- 
ed to  write  his  Dictionary.  We  have  seen 
that  the  reward  of  his  labour  was  only  fif- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds;  and 
when  the  expense  of  amanuenses  and  paper, 
and  other  arlicles,  are  deducted,  his  clear 
profit  was  very  inconsiderable.  I  once  said 
to  him,  "  I  am  sorry,  sir,  you  did  not  get 
more  for  your  Dictionary."  His  answer 
was,  "I  am  sorry  too.  But  it  was  very 
well.  The  booksellers  are  generous,  liher- 
al-minded  men."  He,  upon  all  occasions, 
did  ample  iutitice  to  their  character  in  this 
respect.  He  considered  them  as  the  patrons 
of  literature;  and,  indeed,  althougn  they 
have  eventually  ^  been  considerable  gainers 
by  his  Dictionary,  it  is  to  them  that  we 
owe  its  having  been  undertaken  and  carried 
through  at  the  risk  of  great  expense,  for 
they  were  not  absolutely  sure  of  being  in- 
demnified. ' 

[In  1756,  Mr.  Garrick,  ever  dis- 
J'*j^'  posed  to  help  the  afflicted,  indulged 
^  Miss  Williams  with  a  benefit-play, 

that  produced  her  two  hundred  pounds.] 
[Johnson,  as  might  be  expected, 
exerted  his  influence  to  swell  the 
profits  of  this  act  of  kindness,  which  indeed 
was  probably  intended  by  Garrick  as  a  mark 
of  regard  as  much  to  Johnson  as  to  Miss 
Williams.] 

["  DR.  JOHlf son  TO  MISS  CARTIR. 

**  Goagh*«qaare,  l4tli  Jan.  1756. 

Hwwood.  «<  Madam,— From  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  you,  if  I  have  hitherto 
been  deterred  from  the  fear  of  your  under- 
standing, I  am  now  encouraged  to  it  fVom 
the  confidence  of  your  goodness. 

<'  I  am  soliciting  a  benefit  for  Miss  Wil- 
liams, and  beg  that  if  you  can  by  letters  in- 
fluence any  in  her  favour  (and  who  is  there 
whom  you  cannot  influence?)  you  will  be 
{leased  to  patronize  her  on  this  occasion. 
Yet,  for  the  time  is  short,  and  as  you  were 
not  in  town,  I  did  not  till  this  day  remem- 
ber that  you  might  help  us,  and  recollect 
how  widely  and  how  rapidly  Ught  is  difiused. 


"  To  every  joy  is  appended  a  sorrow 
The  name  of  Miss  Carter  introduces  the 
memory  of  Cave.  Poor  dear  Cave !  I  owed 
him  much;  for  to  him  I  owe  that  I  have 
known  you.  He  died,  I  am  afraid,  unex- 
pectedly to  himself,  yet  surely  unburihened 
with  any  great  crime,  and  for  the  positive 
-duties  of  religion  I  have  yet  no  right  to  con- 
idemn  him  for  neglect 


^  [Tliey  leem  to  have  been  immediately 
4oiiaiderable  gainen,  for  a  second  folio  edition 
was  (if  we  may  credit  the  tide-page)  published 
in  the  iame  year  as  the  fint — an  extraordiiuuy 
sale  for  lo  great  and  ezpenaiTe  a  woik.— £d.] 


"  I  am,  with  respect,  which  I  neither  Ofwe 
nor  pay  to  any  other,  madam,  your  most 
obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johksor."]  • 

On  the  first  day  of  this  year  we  find, 
from  his  private  devotions,  that  he  had 
then  recovered  iVom  sickness,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary that  his  eye  was  restored  to  its  use. 
The  pious  gratitude  with  which  he  acknow- 
ledges mercies  upon  every  occasion  is  very 
edifying :  as  is  the  humble  submission  wliicQ 
he  breatnes,  when  it  is  the  will  of  his  heav- 
enly Father  to  try  him  with  afflictions. 
As  such  dispositions  become  the  state  of 
man  here,  and  are  the  true  effect  of  religions 
discipline,  we  cannot  but  venerate  in  Mn- 
son  one  of  the  most  exercised  minds  that 
our  holy  religion  hath  ever  formed.  If 
there  be  any  thoughtless  enough  to  supposa 
such  exercise  the  weakness  of  a  great  un- 
derstanding, let  them  look  up  to  Johnson, 
and  be  convinced  that  what  ne  so  earnest- 
ly practised  must  have  a  rational  founda- 
tion. 

[The  two  next  letters  are  md-  ^^ 
ancholy  e\'idence  of  the  pecuniary 
distress  in  which  he  was  at  this  period 
involved.  It  is  afflicting  to  contemplate  the 
authour  of  the  Rambler  and  the  Dictionary 
reduced  to  such  precarious  means  of  exis- 
tence as  the  casual  profits  from  magazines 
and  reviews,  and  subjected  to  all  the  eviJi 
and  affronts  of  a  state  of  penury;  but  it,  at 
the  same  time,  raises  our  admiration  and 
esteem  to  recollect  that  even  in  this  season 
of  distress  he  continued  to  share  his  mite 
with  Miss  Williams,  Mr.  Levett,  and  the 
other  objects  of  liis  charitable  regard.] 

[*'DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  RICHARDSON. 

"  TiMMlay,  19th  Feb.  17«. 

"  Dbar  sir,--!  return  you  my  - 

sincerest  thanks  for  the  favour^  ^STV.    * 
which  you  were  pleased  to   do  ^  ass. 
me  two  nights  ago. 

"  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  this  little  book', 
which  is  all  that  I  have  published  this  win- 
ter. The  infiammation  is  come  again  into 
my  eye,  so  that  I  can  write  very  little.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  hum- 
ble servant, 

«*SaM.  JoHK80K.»'] 

•  ["  Thi$  letter  w(»  itritten  m  ton$eqwnei 
of  ^.  Riehard$on*9  havint;  given  biil  far 
Dr.  Johnson.^*  The  foregoing  note  m  from 
Richardson's  Conrespondence;  but  there  mast  be 
some  mistake  in  the  date  of  the  letter  itMl£ 
The  IBth  Feb.  1766,  fell  on  a  Thursday.  As 
Johnson's  handwritbig  is  not  easily  read,  perhaps 
the  tnuMcriber  mistook  Thursday  for  Tuesday* 
-En.) 

'  [No  work  of  Johnson's  appears  to  have  besa 
published  separately  about  this  time,  except  WO- 
liams's  Aocoont  of  the  Longitude.— ^n.] 
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P*TO  Xft.  MOHAftOSON. 

*<  0<N«h  SqoMre,  l6th  Mwch,  1758. 

<<  Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  entreat 
JJif^  your  assistance;  I  am  now  under 
^  «9.  an  arrest  for  five  pounds  eighteen 
shillings.  Mr.  Strahan,  from  whom 
I  should  have  received  the  necessary  help 
in  this  case,  is  not  at  home,  and  I  am  afraid 
of  not  finding  Mr.  Millar.  If  you  will  be 
80  good  as  to  send  me  this  sum,  I  will  very 
gratefully  repay  you,  and  add  it  to  all  for- 
mer obligations.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servant, 

<<Sam.  JoHKSoir." 
**  Sent  six  guineas  \ 

"  Witness  William  Richabdsor."] 

['']>R.   JOHNSON  TO   DR.    WARTON." 

«'  itfth  April,  1756. 
HgB.  '*  Dkar    sir, — ^Though,    when 

«rDr.  you  and  your  brother  were  in  town, 
slfaS"'  y^^  ^^  "^^  think  my  humble  habi- 
tation  worth  a  visit,  yet  I  will  not 
so  far  ^ve  way  to  suUenness  as  not  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  lately  seen  an  octavo  book  ^ 
which  I  suspect  to  be  yours,  though  I  have 
not  yet  read  above  ten  pages.  That  way  of 
publishing,  without  acquainting  your 
friends,  is  a  wicked  trick.  However,  I  will 
not  so  far  depend  upon  a  mere  conjecture  as 
to  charge  you  with  a  fraud  which  I  can- 
not prove  you  to  have  committed. 

''I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
nleaaed  with  your  new  situation  4.  You 
nave  now  a  kind  of  royalty,  and  are  to  be 
answerable  for  your  conduct  to  posterity. 
I  soppose  you  care  not  now  to  answer  a  let- 
ter, except  there  be  a  lucky  concurrence  of 
a  postday  with  a  holiday.  These  restraints 
are  troublesome  for  a  time,  but  custom 
makes  them  easy  with  the  help  of  some  hon- 


>  [Upon  tins  Mr.  Morphy  regrete,  **  for  .the 
hooonr  of  an  admired  writer,  not  to  find  a  more 
liberal  entry— to  faii  firiend  in  diatreAt  he  lent 
e^fat  Tl^illingi  more  than  was  wanted!  Had  an 
incadeat  of  this  kind  occnired  in  one  of  hie  ro- 
mncee,  RichftrdaoD  would  have  known  how  to 
grace  hM  hero;  but  in  fictitious  scenes  generosi^ 
coats  the  writer  nothing."— Lt/e,  p.  87.  Thia  u 
itry  nnjoat.  We  have  seen  that  Mc  Ricbardwn 
haX  jnst  the  month  before,  been  called  upon  to 
do  Johnson  a  similar  service;  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  about  this  period  Richardson  was  his 
constant  resource  in  difficulties  of  this  kind. 
Richardson  moreover  had  numerous  calls  of  the 
same  nature  from  other  quarters,  which  be  an- 
swered with  a  ready  and  well-r^ated  charity. 
Inrtead,  therefore,  of  censuring  him  for  not  giving 
more,  Mr.  Murphy  might  have  praised  him  for 
living  done  all  that  was  required  on  the  partku- 
br  occasion. — ^£d.] 

*  [His  essay  on  the  writings  and  genius  of 
Pope. — ^En.] 

*  [Hk  appointment  of  bead-master  of  Winr 
dwster  school — ^Eln. 


oar,  and  a  great  deal  of  nrofit,  and  I  donbt 
not  but  your  abilities  wiU  obtain  both. 

<<  For  my  part,  I  have  not  lately  done 
much.  I  have  been  ill  in  the  winter,  and 
mv  ey^e  has  been  inflamed;  but  I  please  my- 
self with  the  hopes  of  doing  many  things 
with  which  I  have  long  pleased  and  deceiv- 
ed inyself. 

"  What  becomes  of  poor  dear  Collins 5? 
I  wrote  him  a  letter  which  he  never  answer- 
ed. I  suppose  writing  is  very  troublesome 
to  him.  That  man  is  no  common  loss.  The 
moralists  all  talk  of  the  uncertainty  of  for- 
tune, and  the  transitoriness  of  beauty;  but 
it  is  yet  more  dreadful  to  consider  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  equally  liable  to 
change,  that  understanding  may  make  its 
appearance  and  depart,  that  it  may  blaze 
and  expire. 

"  Let  me  not  be  lonff  without  a  letter, 
and  I  will  forgive  you  the  omission  of  the 
visit;  and  if  you  can  tell  me  that  you  are 
now  more  happy  than  before,  you  will  give 
great  pleasure  to,  dear  sir,  your  most  afiec- 
tionate  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHirsoK."] 

His  works  this  year  were,  an  abstract  or 
epitome,  in  octavo,  of  his  folio  Dictionary, 
and  a  few  essays  in  a  monthly  publication, 
entitled  "The  Universil  Visitbe." 
Christopher  Smart,  with  whose  unhappy 
vacillation  of  mind  he  sincerely  sympathised, 
was  one  of  the  stated  undertakers  of  this 
miscellany;  and  it  was  to  assist  him  that 
Johnson  sometimes  employed  his  pen.  All 
tlie  essays  marked  with  two  asteriska  have 
been  ascribed  to  him;  but  I  am  confident, 
from  internal  evidence,  that  of  these,  neither 
"  The  Life  of  Chaucer,"  "  Reflections  on 
the  State  of  Portugal,"  nor  an  '^  Essay  on 
Architecture,"  were  written  by  him.  .  I  am 
equally  confident,  upon  the  same  evidence, 
that  he  wrote  "  Further  Thoughts  on  Agri« 
culture  t; "  being  the  sequel  of  a  very  info* 
rior  essay  on  the  same  subject,  and  which, 
though  carried  on  as  if  by  the  same  hand, 
is  both  in  thinking  and  expression  so  far 
above  it,  and  so  strikingly  peculiar,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  true  parent;  and  that 
he  also  wrote  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  State 
of  Literature  and  Authorsf,"  and  "  A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Epitaphs  written  by  Pope*.^* 
The  last  of  these,  indeed,  he  ailerwards  ad- 
ded to  his  "  Idler."  Why  the  essays  truly 
written  by  him  are  marked  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  some  which  he  did  not  write,  I  can- 
not explain;  but  with  deference  to  those 
who  have  ascribed  to  him  the  three  essays 
which  I  have  rejected,  they  want  all  the 
characteristical  marks  of  Johnsonian  compo- 
sition. 

He  engaged  also  to  superintend  and  con- 


[Collins  died  in  this  year.— £n.] 
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tribute  largely  to  ftnother  monthhr  publica- 
tion, entitled  "  The  Liteeaky  Maoazinb, 
bE  Uiri VEE8AL  Review  •  *  j  "  the  first  num- 
ber c4'  which  came  out  in  May  this  year. 
What  were  his  emoluments  from  this  under- 
taking, and  what  other  writers  were  em- 
ploye in  it,  I  have  not  discovered.  He 
continued  to  write  in  it,  with  intermissions, 
till  the  fifteenth  number;  and  I  think  that 
he  never  gave  better  proofs  of  the  force, 
-acuteness,  and  vivacity  of  his  mind,  than  in 
this  miscellany,  whether  we  consider  hife  or- 
iginal essavs,  or  his  reviews  of  the  works  of 
others,  'the  "  Preliminary  Addressf  "  to 
the  publick  is  a  proof  how  this  great  man 
could  embellish,  with  the  graces  of  superi- 
our  composition,  even  so  trite  a  thing  as  the 
plan  of  a  magazine. 

His  original  essays  are,  "  An  introduction 
to  the  Political  State  of  Great  Britianf; " 
«  Remarks  on  the  Militia  Bill  t  j "  "  Obser- 
vations on  his  Britannick  Majesty's  Trea- 
ties with  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  t; "  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  present  State  of  Affairsfj "  and 
"  Memoirs  of  Frederick  III.  K  ing  of  Prus- 
siaf."  In  all  these  he  displays  extensive 
political  knowledge  and  sagacity,  expressed 
with  uncommon  energy  and  perspicuity, 
without  any  of  those  words  which  he  some- 
times took  a  pleasure  in  adopting,  in  imita- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Browne;  of  whose 
"  Christian  Morals**  he  this  year  gave  an 
edition,  with  his  "  Life*  '*  prefix^  to  it, 
which  is  one  of  Johnson's  best  biographical 
performances.  In  one  instance  only  in  these 
essays  has  he  indulged  his  Brovmum,  Dr. 
•Roliertson,  the  historian,  mentioned  it  to 
me,  as  having  at  onoe  convinced  him  that 
Johnson  was  the  authour  of  tlie  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Kinff  of  Prussia.**  Speaking  of  the 
pride  which  the  old  king,  the  father  of  his 
'nero,  took  in  being  master  of  the  tallest  regi- 
ment in  Europe,  he  says,  *'  To  review  this 
towering  regiment  was  his  daily  pleasure; 
and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much  nis  care, 
that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman  he  imme- 
diately commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  re- 
tinue to  marry  her,  that  they  might  propa- 
gate proeerity,'*  For  this  Anglo-Latian 
word  procerity,  Johnson  had,  however,  tlie 
authority  of  Addison. 

His  reviews  are  of  the  following  books: 
"  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Societyt;" 
"  Murphy's  Gray's-Inn  Joumalf;"  "  War- 
ton's  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Pope,  vol.  I.t;"  '*  Hampton's  Translation 
of  Polybiust;"  "Blackwell's  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Augustusf;"  "  Russel's  Natu- 
ral History  of  Aieppof;"  "  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's Arguments  m  Proof  of  a  Deityf;" 

'  [Probably  this  was  the  execijfion  of  the  de- 
sign which  he  mentioned  to  Dr.  Adanis.  See 
ante,  p.  122.— Ed.] 


*'  Boriase'^  History  of  the  Isles  of  SeiQyt: 
*' Holme's  Experiments  on  Bleachingt;** 
"  Browne's  Christian  Moratef;"  "  Hales  oo 
distilling  Sea- Water,  Ventilators  in  Ships, 
and  curing  an  ill  Taste  in  Milkf;"  "  Lueas'i 
Essay  on  Watersf;"  "  Keith's  Catalogue 
of  the  Scottish  Bishopet;  "Browne's  His- 
tory of  Jamaicaf;"  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  XLIX.t;"  "  Mrs.  Lenox'i 
Translation  of  Sully's  Memoirs*;"  «  Mis- 
cellanies by  Elizabeth  Harrisonf;"  "  Ev- 
ans's  Map  and  Account  of  the  Middle  Col- 
onies in  Americat;"  "  Letter  on  the  Case 
of  Admiral  Byng  •;"  "  Appeal  to  the  Peo- 
ple concerning  Admiral  Byng*;"  "  Han- 
way's  Eight  Days'  Journey,  and  Essay  on 
Tea*;"  '« The  Cadet,  a  Military  Trwh 
tiset;"  "  Some  further  Particulars  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Case  of  admiral  Byng,  by  a 
Gentleman  of  Oxford*;"  "  The  Conduct 
of  the  Ministry  relating  to  the  present  War 
impartially  examinedf;"  "  A  Free  Inquinr 
into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil*."  AB 
these,  from  internal  evidence,  were  written 
by  Johnson:  some  of  them  I  know  ha 
avowed,  and  have  marked  them  with  an  m^ 
terisk  accordingly.  Mr.  Thomas  Davies, 
indeed,  ascribed  to  him  the  Review  of  Mr. 
Burke's  "  Inquirv  into  the  Origin  of  ow 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautifiil;"  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  with  equal  discernment, 
has  inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  Johnson's 
works :  whereas  it  has  no  resemblance  to 
Johnson's  composition,  and  is  well  known 
to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
has  acknowledged  it  to  me  and  many 
others. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  justice  to  John- 
son's political  character,  which  has  been 
misrepresented  s  as  abjectly  submissive  to 
power,  that  his  "  Observation  on  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Afiairs"  glow  with  as  annnat- 
ed  a  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty  as  can 
be  fbund  any  where.    Thus  he  begins: 

"  The  time  is  now  come,  in  which  eveiy 
Enpflishman  expects  to  be  informed  of  tl^ 
national  affairs;  and  in  which  he  has  a  right 
to  have  that  expectation  gratified.  For, 
whatever  may  be  urged  by  ministers,  or 


'  [Dr.  Johnson's  political  bias  is  nowhen, 
that  the  editor  knows,  represented  as  barinf 
been,  at  tJus  date,  *'  abjectly  sabmissive  to  pow- 
er." On  the  contrary,  he  was  supposed,  and 
with  some  justice,  to  be  adverae  to  the  nUffoag 
house  and  its  snccessiye  ministers.  The  chaip 
(which  Mr.  Boswell  thus  ingeniooaly  answen  by 
shifting  it)  was,  that  after  the  grant  of  ki$ 
pension  be  became  too  "  sabmiasive  to  power ;  '* 
but  the  tmth  is,  that  in  spite  of  his  party  bias, 
Johnson  was  always  a  friend  to  discipline  in  tht 
political,  aa  in  the  social  world  ;  and  sithonch  he 
joined  in  the  clamour  against  Walpole,  and  hated 
Geoi|re  the  Second,  his  general  disposition  was 
always  to  support  the  mnnnwhiw^l  part  of  the 
conslitntion.— £o.  ] 
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Ihose  whom  yanity  or  kiterett  make  the 
foUowera  of  ministers,  conceming^  the  ne» 
cessitj  of  confidence  in  our  governours,  and 
the  presumption  of  prying  with  profane 
eves  into  the  recesses  of  policy,  it  ip  evident 
that  this  reverence  can  be  claimed  only  by 
counsels  yet  unexecuted,. and  proiects  sus- 
]>ended  in  deliberation.    But  when  a  de- 

Xhas  ended  in  miscarriage  or  success, 
n  every  eye  and  every  ear  is  witness  to 
Ifeneral  discontent,  or  general  satisfaction. 
It  is  then  a  proper  time  to  disentangle  con- 
Ai^ion  and  illustrate  obscurity;  to  show  by 
what  causes  every  event  was  produced,  and 
in  what  effects  it  was  likely  to  terminate; 
to  lay  down  with  distinct  particularity 
what  rumour  always  huddles  in  general  ex- 
clamation, or  perplexes  by  indigested  nar- 
ratives; to  show  whence  happiness  or  ca- 
lamity is  derived,  and  whence  it  may  be 
expected:  and  honestly  to  lay  before  the 
people  wiiat  inquiry  can  gather  of  the  past, 
and  conjecture  can  estimate  of  the  future." 

Here  we  have  it  assumed  as  an  incontro- 
vertible principle,  that  in  this  country  the 
people  are  the  superintendents  of  the  conduct 
and  measures  of  those  by  whom  govern- 
ment is  administered;  of  the  beneficial  effect 
of  which  the  present  reign  afforded  an  il- 
lustrious example,  when  addresses  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  controlled  an  auda- 
cious attempt  to  introduce  a  new  power 
subversive  of  the  crown'. 

A  still  stronger  proof  of  his  patriotick 
spirit  appears  in  his  review  of  an  "  Essay 
on  Waters,  by  Dr.  Lucas «,"  of  whom, 
aller  describing  him  as  a  man  well  known 
to  the  world  for  his  daring  defiance  to  pow- 
er, when  he  thought  it  exerted  on  the  side 
of  wrong,  he  thus  speaks: 

"  The  Irish  ministers  drove  him  from  his 
native  country  by  a  proclamation,  in  which 
they  charge  him  witn  crimes  of  which  they 
never  intended  to  be  called  to  the  proof, 
and  oppressed  him  by  methods  equally  ir- 
lesistible  by  guilt  and  innocence. 

"  Let  the  man  thus  driven  into  exile,  for 
having  been  the  friend  of  his  country,  be 
received  in  every  other  place  as  a  confessor 
of  liberty;  and  let  the  tools  of  power  be 
Uught  in  time,  thai  they  may  rob,  but  cam- 
not  impoverish." 

Some  of  his  reviews  in  this  magazine 


>  [Mr.  BosweU  meant  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated 
Jndia  BiU,  as  an  advemiy  of  which  he  dirtin- 
gniMhiimelf  as  mochas  a  man  in  a  private 
tlatk>a  eouki  do. — Ed.] 

*  [Dr.  Lttcas  was  an  apotheeuy  in  Dublin,  who 
brooght  hiimelf  mto  pablio  notice  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  popolanty  by  his  writingi  and  qieeches 
sgaimt  the  Mvemmeot  He  was  elected  repre- 
•ent&tive  of  the  ci^  of  Dublin  m  1761 ;  and 
i  maiUs  slatae  to  hii  honor  is  ereeted  m  the  Roy- 
il  Eichaofs  of  that  city.    He  died  in  Nov.  1771. 


are  very  short  accounts  of  the  pieces  no- 
ticed, and  I  mention  tbem  only  that  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  of  the  works  may  be 
known;  but  many  of  thenr  are  examples  of 
elaborate  criticism,  in  the  most  niaateriy 
styles  In  his  review  of  the  <*  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Augustus,"  he  has  the  resolu- 
tion to  think  and  speak  fVom  his  own  mind, 
regardless  of  the  cant  transmitted  from  age 
to  age,  in  praise  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Thus: 

"  I  know  not  why  any  one  but  a  school* 
boy  in  his  declamation  should  whine  over  the  * 
commonwealth  of  Rome  which  grew  great 
only  by  the  misery  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Romans,  like  others,  as  soon  as  they 
grew  rich,  grew  corrupt;  and  in  their  cor- 
ruption sold  the  lives  and  iVeedoms  of  them- 
selves, and  of  one  another." 

Again, 

"A  people,  who  while  they  were  poor 
robbed  mankind;  and  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came rich  robbed  one  another." 

In  his  review  of  the  Miscellanies  in  proee 
and  verse,  published  by  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
but  written  by  many  hands,  he  gives  an 
eminent  proof' at  once  of  his  orthodoxy  and 
candour. 

**  The  authours  of  the  essays  in  prose 
seem  generally  to  have  imitated,  or  tried  to 
imitate,  the  copiousness  and  luxuriance  of 
Mrs.  Rowe.  This,  however,  is  not  all 
their  praise;  they  have  laboured  to  add  to 
her  brightness  of  iroaffery,  her  purity  of 
sentiments.  The  poets  have  had  Dr.  Watts 
before  their  eyes;  a  writer  who,  if  he  stood 
not  in  the  first  class  of  genius,  compensated 
that  defect  by  a  ready  application  of  hia 
powers  to  the  promotion  ot  piety.  The  at- 
tempt to  employ  the  ornaments  of  romance 
in  the  decoration  of  religion  was,  I  think, 
first  made  by  Mr.  Boyle's  Martyrdom  of 
Theodora;  but  Boyle's  philosophical  studies 
did  not  allow  him  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  style:  and  the  completion  of  the  great 
design  was  reserved  for  Mrs.  Rowe.  Dr. 
Watts  was  one  of  the  first  who  taught  the 
dissenters  to  write  and  speak  like  other 
men,  by  showing  tliem  that  eleffance  might 
consist  with  piety.  They  woiud  have  both 
done  honour  to  a  better  society,  for  they 
had  that  charity  which  might  well  make 
their  failings  tbrgotten,  and  with  which  tlio 
whole  Christian  world  might  wish  for  com- 
munion. They  were  pure  from  all  the 
heresies  of  an  age,  to  which  every  opinion 
is  become  a  favourite  that  the  umversal 
church  has  hitherto  detested !" 

"  This  praise  the  general  interest  of  man- 
kind requires  to  be  given  to  writers  who 
please  and  do  not  corrupt,  who  instruct 
and  do  not  weary.  But  to  them  all  human 
eulogies  are  vain,  whom  I  believe  applauded 
by  angels,  and  numbered  with  the  jusf* 

His  defence  of  tea  against  Mr.  Jonis 
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Hanvray's  viblent  attock  upon  that  elegant 
and  popular  beverage,  shows  how  very  well 
a  man  of  genius  can  write  upon  the  slight- 
est subject,  when  he  writes,  as  the  Italians 
say,  eon  amore:  I  suppose  no  person  ever 
enloyed  with  more  relish  the  infusion  of 
that*  fragrant  leaf  than  Johnson.  The 
quandties  which  he  drank  of  it  at  all  hours 
were  so  great,  that  his  nerves  must  have 
been  uncommonly  strong,  not  to  have  been 
extremely  relaxed  by  such  an  intemperate 
use  of  it  1.  He  assured  me  that  he  never 
felt  the  least  inconvenience  from  it;  which 
is  aproofthatthefaultofhis  constitution 
was  rather  a  too  ffreat  tension  of  fibres,  than 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Hanway  wrote  an  an- 
gry answer  to  Johnson's  review  of  his  Es- 
say on  Tea,  and  Johnson,  after  a  ftill  and 
deliberate  pause,  made  a  reply  to  it;  the 
only  instance,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  when  he  condescended  to  oppose 
any  thing  that  was  written  against  him. 
I  suppose  when  he  thought  of  anv  of  his 
Httle  antagonists,  he  was  ever  justly  aware 
of  the  high  sentiment  of  Ajaxin  Ovid: 
"  Iste  tulit  pretium  jam  none  certaminia  hujua, 
Qui,  cum  victus  erit,  mecum  ceitane  feretur." 

But,  indeed,  the  good  Mr.  Hanway  laid 
himself  so  open  to  ridicule,  that  Johnson's 
animadversions  upon  his  attack  were  chiefly 
to  make  sport.  , .  ,    i        ,     . 

The  generosity  with  which  he  pleads 
the  cause  of  Admiral  Byng  is  highly  to  the 
honour  of  his  heart  and  spint.  Though 
Volteire  affects  to  be  witty  upon  the  fate  of 
that  unfortunate  officer,  observing  that  he 
was  shot  *'p(mr  encowager  les  mares,y 
the  nation  has  long  been  satisfied  that  his 
life  was  sacrificed  to  the  political  fervour  of 
the  times «.  In  the  vault  belonging  to  the 
Torrington  family,  in  the  church  of  South- 
hill,  in  Bedfordshire,  there  is  the  following 

»  [Sir  John  Hawkins  calls  his  addiction  to  it 
unmanly^  and  almost  gives  it  the  colour  of  a 
crime.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Henley,  is  in 
possession  of  a  teapot  which  belonged  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  which  contains  above  two  quarts, 
—Ed.] 

'  [Nothing  tan  be  more  unfounded  than  the 
asertion  that  Byng  fell  a  maiiyr  to  political  par- 
iy.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  trial  without  be- 
ing convinced  that  he  had  misconducted  himwilf ; 
and  the  extraordinary  proceedings  in  both  houses 
of  parliament  subsequent  to  his  trial  prove  at  once 
the  seal  of  his  friends  to  invalidate  the  finding  of 
the  Conit-Maitial,  and  the  absence  of  all  reason 
for  doing  so.  By  a  strange  coincidence  of  circum- 
stances, it  happened  that  there  vna  a  total  change 
of  ministry  between  his  condemnatipn  and  his 
death  ;  so  that  one  party  presided  at  his  trial  and 
another  at  his  execution  '. — ^thcre  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  that  he  was  not  a  political  martyr.  See 
this  subject  treated  at  large  in  the  Q^arterly 
Review,  for  March,  1822,  article  Lord  Oxford's 
MomoiTB.-^^.l 


epitaph  upon  his  monument,  which  I  havs 
transcribed: 

«<  TO    THE    PERPETUAL   DISGBACS 

OF    PUBLIC    JUSTICE, 

THE   kONOURABLC  JOHN    BYNG,   ESq. 

ADMIRAL    OF    THE    BLUE, 

FELL    A    MARTYR    TO    POLITICAL 

PERSECUTION, 
MARCH  14,  IN  THE  YEAR  1767; 
WHEN  BRAVERY  AND  LOYALTY 
WERE  INSUFFICrBNT  SECURITIES 
FOR  THE  LIFE  AND  HONOUR  OF 
A    NAVAL   OFFICER." 

Johnson's  most  exquisite  critical  eseay 
in  the  Literary  Magazine,  and  indeed  any 
where,  is  his  review  of  Soame  Jenyiw** 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil."  Jenyos 
was  possessed  of  lively  talents,  and  a  style 
eminently  pure  and  easy,  and  could  veiy 
happily  play  with  a  lisht  subject,  either  in 
prose  or  verse;  but  when  he  speculated  on 
that  most  difficult  and  excruciating  ques- 
tion, the  Origin  of  Evil,  he  "ventured  far 
beyond  his  depth,"  and  accordingly,  was 
exposed  by  Johnson,  both  with  acute  argu- 
ment and  Drilliant  wit.  I  remember  when 
the  late  Mr.  Bicknell's  humourous  perform- 
ance, entitled  "The  Musical  Travels  of 
Joel  Collyer,"  in  which  a  slight  attempt  is 
made  to  ridicule  Johnson,  was  ascrihed  to 
Soame  Jenyns,  "Ha!  (said  Johnson)  I 
thought  I  had  given  him  enough  of  it." 

His  triumph  over  Jenyns  is  thus  describ- 
ed hy  mv  friend  Mr.  Courtenay  in  his 
"  Poetical  Review  of  the  literary  and  moral 
Character  of  Dr.  Johnson;"  a  performance 
of  such  merit,  that  had  I  not  been  honoured 
with  a  very  kind  and  partial  notice  in  it,  I 
should  echo  the  sentiments  of  men  of  the 
first  taste  loudly  in  its  praise: 

**  When  speeious  sophists  with  presamption  seau 
The  source  of  evil  hidden  still  from  man ; 
Revive  Arabian  tales,  and  vainly  hope 
To  rival  St.  John,  and  his  scholar  Pope  : 
Though  metaphysvcks  spread  the  gloom  of  B%fal| 
By  reason's  star  he  guides*  our  aching  sight  -, 
liie  bonndi  of  knowledge  marks,  imd  points  lbs 

way 
To  pathless  wastes,  where  wilderM  sages  stray ; 
Where,  like  a  fartlung  link-boy,  Jenyns  stands, 
And  the  dim  torch  drops  from  his  feeble  hands'/' 

*  Some  time  after  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  then 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  [the 
following]  illibeial  and  petalant  attack  vpon  him, 
in  the  form  of  an  Epitaph,  under  the  numa  of 
Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  very  unworthy  of  that  fsu- 
tleman,  who  had  quietly  submitted  to  the  criticsl 
lash  while  Johnson  lived.  It  aanwied,  as  char- 
acteristicks  of  him,  all  the  vulgar  circumstanoes 
of  abuse  which  had  circulated  amongst  the  ^ga»- 
rant 

[Epitaph.    By  Soame  Jenym,  E$q. 

*<  Here  lies  poor  Jomvioiv.    Reader,  hare  a  esre, 
TnaA  UghUy,  lesi  yoa  raass  a  sleeplag  hsv} 
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Ivan,  [It  ^&s  about  this  time  that  Mr. 
StofT.  Tyersj  by  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
?ijf*  topher  Smart,  formed  that  acqu  aint- 
ance  with  Johnson  which  lasted  to 
the  doctor's  death,  with,  it  is  believed,  un- 
abated cordiality. 

Johnson,  whose  hearing  was  not  always 
good,  understood  Smart  called  him  by  tne 
name  of  Thyer,  that  eminent  scholar,  librae 
rian  of  Manchester,  and  a  nonjuror.  This 
mistake  was  rather  beneficial  than  other- 
wise to  Mr.  Tyers.  Johnson  had  been 
much  indisposed  all  that  day,  and  repeated 
apsaim  he  had  just  translated,  during  his 
affliction,  into  Latin  verse,  and  did  not  com- 
mit to  paper.  For  so  retentive  was  his 
memory,  tnat  he  could  always  recover  what- 
ever he  lent  to  that  faculty.  Smart  in  re- 
turn recited  some  of  his  own  Latin  compo- 
sitions. He  had  translated  with  success, 
and  to  Mr.  Pope's  $ati$faeHan,  his  St.  Ce- 
cilian  Ode. 

Come  when  you  would,  early  or  late  (for 
Johnson  desired  to  be  called  from  bed  when 
a  visitor  was  at  the  door)  the  tea-table  was 
sure  to  be  spread,  Te  veniente  die,  te  de- 
ttdenle, — ^With  tea  he  cheered  the  morn- 
ing; with  TEA  he  solaced  the  evening.  This 


Relifiow,  mors],  geoeroni,  and  hnmane 
He  waa— but  wifauflRdent,  mde,  and  vain; 
m-bred  and  over-bearing  in  dkpute, 
A  acholar  and  a  Chrlatlan— yet  a  brute. 
Would  yon  know  all  hia  wiadom  and  hia  folly, 
His  acciona,  aayinfi,  mirth  and  melancholy, 
Bo»vDeU  and  Tlkrale^  retailera  of  his  wit, 
Wm  tell  yon  how  he  wrote,  and  talked,  and  coqgh'd, 
awla|iit.» 

Gent,  Mag.  1786,  p.  428.] 

Ilni  was  an  imbecoiniiig  indolgenoe  of  pony 
nwntiiieot,  at  a  time  when  he  himnlf  was  at  a 
wy  advanced  age,  and  had  a  near  prospect  of 
descending  to  the  grave.  I  was  troly  wiry  for  it ; 
iar  he  vraB  then  bMome  an  avowed  and  (as  my 
i4>rd  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  a  serioiis  con- 
vemtion  with  him  on  the  sabject,  aaBnres  me)  a 
■neere  Christian.  He  could  not  expect  that  John- 
ion*B  numerous  fiiends. would  patiently  bear  to 
have  the  memory  of  their  master  stigmatized  by 
BO  mean  pen,  bat  that,  at  least,  one  would  be 
famd  to  retort  Aceordingly,  this  unjost  and 
tticaslick  Epitaph,  was  mot  in  the  same*  pablick 
field  by  an  answer,  m  terms  by*  no  means  soft, 
and  snch  as  wanton  provocation  only  conld 
jirtify: 

Epitaph, 

Prepared  for  a  creature  not  quite  dead  ffet 
M  Here  Uea  a  little  ugly  nnnaeoua  elf. 
Who  judging  only  from  hia  wretched  aeif, 
Tttblf  attempted,  petulant  and  vain, 
The  •  Origin  of  Evil '  to  explain. 

•     ▲  mighty  genioa  at  thia  elf  diapleaa'd, 

^^th  a  strong  critick  groap  the  urchin  iqneezM. 
For  thirty  years  iu  coward  spleen  it  kept. 
Till  in  the  dnat  the  midity  Genina  alept: 
Then  atnnk  and  fretted  In  expiring  anuff, 
And  blinkM  at  JouRaoir  with  ita  laat  poor  poA" 

[The  answer  was  no  doubt  by  Mr.  Boswell 
Umself,  and  does  more  credit  to  bis  zeal  than 
bii  poetical  titfents.— En.] 


pun  upon  his  favourite  li(}uor  he  heard  with 
a  smile.  Though  his  time  seemed  to  be 
bespoke,  and  quite  enfrrossed,  his  house  was 
always  open  to  all  his  acquaintance,  new 
and  old.  His  amanuensis  has  given  up  his 
peii,  the  printer's  devil  has  waited  on  the 
stairs  for  a  proof  sheet,  and  the  press  has 
often  stood  still,  while  his  visitors  were  de- 
lighted and  instructed.  No  subject  ever 
came  amiss  to  him.  He  could  transfer  his 
thoughts  from  one  thing  to  another  with 
the  most  accommodating  facility.  He  had 
the  art,  for  which  Locke  was  famous,  of 
leading  people  to  talk  on  their  favourite  suh- . 
iects,  and  on  what  they  knew  best.  By  this 
he  acquired  a  great  deal  of  information. 
What  ne  once  heard  he  rarely  forgot.  They 
gave  him  their  best  conversation,  and  Ke 
generally  made  them  pleased  with  them- 
selves, for  endeavouring  to  please  him. 
Poet  Smart  used  to  relate,  <'  tnat  his  first 
conversation  with  Johnson  was  of  such  vari- 
ety and  length,  that  it  began  with  poetry  and 
ended  at  fluxions."  He  always  talked  as  if 
he  was  talking  upon  oath.  He  was  the 
wisest  person,  and  had  the  most  knowledge 
in  ready  cash,  that  Tyers  ever  knew.  John- 
son's advice  was  consulted  on  all  occasions. 
He  was  known  to  be  a  good  casuist,  and 
therefore  had  many  cases  submitted  for  his 
judgment.  His  conversation,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  several,  was  thought  to  be  equal  to 
his  correct  writings.  Perhaps  the  tongue 
will  throw  out  more  animated  expressions 
than  the  pen.  He  said  the  most  common 
things  in  the  newest  manner.  He  always 
ex)mmanded  attention  and  regard.  His  per- 
son, thouff  h  unadorned  with  dress,  and  even 
deformed  oy  neglect,  made  you  expect  some- 
thing, and  you  was  hardly  ever  disappoint- 
ed. His  manner  was  interesting:  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  and  the  sincerity  ofnis  expres- 
sions, even  when  they  did  not  captivate 
your  affections,  or  carry  conviction,  pre- 
vented contempt.  If  Che  line,  bv  Pope, 
on  his  father,  can  he  applied  to  Johnson,  it 
is  characteristick  of  him,  who  never  swore, 
nor  told  a  lie.  If  the  first  part  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  oath  of  allegiance  i,  it  will  he 
useful  to  insert  it. 

"  Nor  dared  an  oath,  nor  hazarded  a  lie." 

It  must  be  owned,  his  countenance,  on 
some  occasions,  resembled  too  much  the  me- 
dallic  likeness  of  Magliabechi^  as  exhibited 
before  the  printed  account  of  him  by  Mr. 
Spence.    rio  man  dared  to  take  liberties 


*  [Mr.  TyeiB  seems  to  mean  that  the  oath  of 
ailegianee  is  the  only  justifiable  oath  ;  and  in 
allusion,  perhaps,  to  Johoson^s  political  princi- 
ples,  he  insinuates,  that  even  that  oath  he  woaU 
not  have  willingly  taken. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Librarian  to  the  Grand  Dokes  of  Floieoee, 
and  eelebiated  for  vast  erudition  and  extreme 
slovenlineM.    He  died  in  1714,  aged  80.— £n.] 
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with  him>  nor  flatly  eontradiet  him;  for  he 
could  repel  any  altack,  having  always  about 
him  the  weapons  of  ridicule,  of  wit,  and  of 
arguinenl.  it  must  be  owned,  that  some 
who  had  the  desire  to  be  admitted  to  him 
thought  him  too  dogmatical,  and  as  exacts 
ing  too  much  homage  to  his  opinions,  and 
came  no  more.  For  they  said,  while  he 
presided  in  his  Ubraiy,  surrounded  by  his 
admirers,  he  woukl, "  like  Cato,  give  his  lit- 
tle senate  laws."  He  had  great  knowledffe 
in  the  science  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
fashions  and  customs  of  life,  and  knew  the 
world  well.  He  had  oflen  in  his  mouth  this 
line  of  Pope, 

*•  The  pmper  study  of  mankind  is  maa.*' 

He  was  desirous  of  surveying  life  in  all  its 
nodes  and  forms,  and  in  all  climates.  He 
once  offered  to  attend  his  (Viend  Vansittart  ^ 
to  India,  who  was  invited  there  to  make  a 
fortune;  but  it  did  not  take  place.  He  talk- 
ed much  of  travelling  into  Poland,  to  ob- 
serve the  life  of  the  Palatines,  the  account 
of  which  struck  hts  curiosity  very  much. 

His  benevolence  to  mankind  was  known 
to  all  who  knew  him.  Though  so  declared 
a  friend  to  the  church  of  England  and  even 
a  friend  to  the  convocation,  it  assuredly 
was  not  in  his  wish  to  persecute  for  specu- 
lative notions.  He  used  to  say,  he  had  no 
quarrel  with  any  order  of  men,  unless  they 
disbelieved  in  revelation  and  a  Aiture  state. 
He  would  indeed  have  sided  with  Sachever- 
ell  against  Daniel  Burgess,  if  he  thought  the 
church  was  in  danger.  His  hand  and  his 
heart  were  always  open  to  charity.  The 
objects  under  his  own  roof  were  only  a  few 
of  the  subjects  for  relief.  He  was  ever  at 
the  head  of  subscription  in  cases  of  distress. 
His  guinea,  as  he  said  of  another  man  of  a 
bountiful  disposition,  was  always  ready. 
He  wrote  an  exhortation  to  publick  bounty. 
He  drew  up  a  paper  to  recommend  the 
Frenchprisoners,  in  the  last  war  but  one, 
to  the  English  benevolence;  which  was  of 
aervice.  He  implored  the  hand  of  benevo- 
lence for  others,  even  when  he  almost  seem- 
ed a  proper  object  of  it  himself. 

It  may  be  inserted  here,  that  Johnson, 
soon  a(\er  his  coming  to  London,  had  thought 
of  writing  a  history  of  the  revival  of  leam- 
ins.  The  booksellers  had  other  service  to 
otfer  him.     But  he  never    undertook  it. 


The  proprietors  of  the  Univeiwl  Hwtoiy 

wished  him  to  take  any  part  in  that  volumiiH 
ous  work.    But  he  declined  their  offer  s.] 

This  gentleman,  whom  he  familiariy  caO« 
edTom  Tyere,  was  thesonof  Mr.  Jonthan 
Tvers,  the  founder  of  thst  excelleu..  place 
of  publick  amusement,  Vauxhall  G-^rdens, 
which  must  ever  be  an  estate  to  the  p  opri- 
etor,  as  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  the  English  nation;  there  bein^  a  mix- 
ture of  curious  show,  gay  exhibition,  mu- 
sick,  vocal  and  instrumental,  not  too  refined 
for  the  i^eneral  ear,-^for  all  which  only  m 
shilling  is  paid  3;  and,  though  last,  not 
least,  good  eating  and  drinking  tor  those  who 
choose  to  pu  rchase  that  regale.  M  r.  T  horn- 
as  Tyers  was  bred  to  the  law;  but  hav- 
ing a  handsome  fortune,  vivacity  of  temper, 
and  eccentricity  of  mind,  he  could  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  regularity  of  practice. 
He  therefore  ran  about  the  work!  with  a 

eleasant  carelessness,  amusing  everv  bodr 
y  his  desultory  conversation.  He  aDOun<(- 
ed  in  anecdoie,  but  was  not  sufficiently  at- 
tentive to  accuracy  *,    I  therefore  cannot 


>  [This  proposition  of  an  adveartve  to  India  is 
nowhere  elae,  that  the  editor  baa  lesn,  alloded  to. 
Dr.  Vaosittart,  of  Oxford,  was  a  great  friend  of 
JohiMoa't,  and  it  is  ponible  that  he  may  have 
been  bvited  by  his  yonnger  brother,  Mr.  Henry 
Vamittart,  wheo  Governor  of  Bengal,  to  join  him 
in  India,  and  Dr.  Vamktart  might  perhaps  have 
had  some  klea  of  indvding  Johnson  in  the  ar- 
langement  It  aeems  doalml  whether  Johaeon 
was  peraonally  aeqoainted  with  Mr.  Hsny  Van- 
"  I.) 


'  r  Ahhongh  much  of  the  foregoing  extract  is 
founded  on  Mr.  Tyere'*  later  observatioM,  yet, 
as  it  refere  more  pardcntariy  to  the  iniprenasn 
made  at  the  commencetneot  of  theii  acqaamtanosy 
when  there  is  little  saki  by  Mr.  Romrell  of  Dr. 
Johnson*!  personal  history,  it  is  thought  rij^ht  to 
insert  the  whole  in  this  place.  Here,  too,  is  ad- 
ded Mr.  BoewelPs  aeoonnt  of  Mr.  Tyen,  which, 
in  the  former  edhions,  is  foond  sab  anno  1778. — 
£d.] 

*  In  sammer,  1792,  additional  and  mors  ex- 
pensive decorations  having  been  introdaced,  the 
prioeof  admisBion  wasraned  to  two  sUUin^  I 
cannot  approve  of  this.  The  company  may  hm 
more  select ;  bat  a  nnoiber  of  the  boaest  com- 
monalty are,  I  fear,  excluded  firom  sfaaiing  in  ela* 
gantand  innocent  eotortainment  An  attempt  fts 
abolish  the  one-ehilling  galleiy  at  the  pbyhoav 
has  been  very  properly  coanteracted. — ^Bqswbuu 
[The  adroi«ioa  has  been  smce  raised  to  fo«r 
ihiUingB,  without  improving,  it  is  said,  either  the 
class  of  company,  or  the  profits  of  tlie  proprietooi* 
Ed.] 

*  {Mr.  BosweU,  who  was  justly  proud  of  the 
happy  diligence  with  which  he  made  daily  notes 
of  Dr.  Jolmson'k  oonvenatioo,  is  too  apt  to  blasM 
every  other  fsporter  of  anecdotes  for  **  tuaccsfr* 
racy.**  We  have  oeen,«  and  shall  have  Aawe 
occasions  to  oheerve,  that  his  own  written  records 
are  sometimes  liable  to  the  same  imputation,  and 
of  course  still  more  so  must  be  the  relationB  of 
those  who  not  only  made  no  notes,  bat  who,  al 
the  time,  never  conitemplated  writing.  Mr.  ly- 
en  very  modestly  caHs  his  pamphlet  a  iketch,Mod 
he  certamty  writes,  as  Mr.  Boswell  says,  in  a  care- 
less and  desultory  style ;  but  there  seems,  on  eix- 
amuiation,  no  reason  to  doubt  the  aooaraey  of  has 
facts  i  nideed,  all  the  other  blograplien  (not 
excepting  Mr.  BosweU  himself)  have  either  bor- 
rowed fiom  l^tnf  or  have  toM  ve  aaoie  atsnas 
in  the  same  WMT  as  he  has  doasy  and  thns  visMih* 
•dforhbi 
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venture  taAvail^nqTself  oiieb  of  a  Ino^aph- 
ical  sketch  of  Jbhmon  which  he  pubbshedy 
being  one  amonff  the  various  persons  ambi- 
tious of  appending  their  natnes  to  that  of 
my  iifHtnOtts  friend.  That  sketch  is,  how- 
ever, atneiftertainini^  Httle  collection  of  frag- 
mentad.  Those  which  he  published  of  Po|>e 
and  »i^pMison  are  of  higher  merit;  but  his 
iam*  must  chiefly  rest  upon  his  ''  Political 
Conferees,"  in  which  he  introduces  sever- 
al eminent  persons  delivering  their  senti- 
ments in  the  way  of  dialogue,  and  discovers 
a  considerable  share  of  learning,  various 
knowledge,  and  discernment  of  character. 
This  much  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  of  a 
man  who  was  exceedinglv  obliging  to  me, 
and  who  lived  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  as  easy 
a  manner  as  almost  any  of  his  very  numer- 
ous acquaintance. 

This  year  Mr.  William  Payne,  brother 
of  the  respectable  bookseller  oi  that  name, 
published  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Game 
of  Draughts,"  to  which  Johnson  contribut- 
ed a  Dedication  to  the  £arl  of  Rochford  *, 
and  a  Preface*,  both  of  which  are  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  treatise  to  whieh  they  are 
prefixea.  Johnson,  I  believe,  did  not  play 
at  draughts  afler  leavln?  college,  by  wtiich, 
he  sufilered;  fbr  it  would  have  aflbrdcd  him 
an  innocent  soothing  relief  from  the  melan- 
choly which^ distressed  him  so  oflen.  I  have 
heara  him  regret  that  he  had  not  learned  to 
play  at  cards;  and  the  s^ame  at  draughts 
we  know  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  fix  the 
attention  without  straining  it.  There  is  a 
Curopoaure  and  gravity  in  draughts  which 
insensibly,  tranquillizes  the  mind:  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Dutch  are  fond  <;>f  it,  as  they 
are  of  smokinff,  of  the  sedative  influence  of 
which,  though  he  himself  never  smoked,  he 
had  a  high  opinion  ^  [SirJ.  Hawk- 
^12,  ^"^  heai3  him  say  that  insanity  had 
grown  more  frequent  since  smoking 
had  gone  out  of  fashion.]  Besides,  there 
is  in  draughts  some  exercise  of  the  faculties; 
and,  accordingly,  Johnson  wishing  to  digni- 
fy the  subject  in  his  Dedication  with  what 
is  most  estimable  in  it,  observes,  '*  Triflers 
may  find  or  make  anything  a  trifle:  but 
since  it  is  the  great  charactensUck  of  a  wise 
man  to  see  events  in  their  causes,  to  obviate 
consequences,  and  ascertain  contingencies, 
your  lordship  will  think  nothing  a  trifle  by 
which  the  mind  is  inured  to  caution,  fore- 
sight, and  circumspection." 

As  one  of  the  little  oc4uisi'onal  advantages 
which  he  did  not  disdain  to  take  by  his  pen, 
as  a  man  whose  profession  was  uterature, 
he  this  year  accepted  pi  a  guinea  from  Mr. 
Robert  Dodsley,  for  writing  the  introduc- 
tion to  ''  The  London  Chronicle,"  an  eve- 
ning newspaper  J  and  even  in  so  slight  aper- 
ibrmance  exhibited  peculiar  talents.    This 
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Chronicle  atitt  subaiato,  and  Oom  what  I  ob^ 
served,  when  I  was  abroad,  has  a  more  ex- 
tensive circulation  upon  the  continent  than 
any  of  the  £nfflish  newspapers.  It  was 
constantly  read  by  Johnson  himself;  and  it 
is  but  just  to  observe,  that  it  has  all  along 
been  distinguished  for  good  sense,  accuracy, 
moderation,  and  delicacy. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  nature  haa 
been  communicated'^  to  me  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Campbell 3,  who  has  done  him* 
self  considerable  credit  by  his  own  writings. 
'*  Sitting  with  Dr.  Johnson  one  morning 
alone,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  known  Dr.  Mad- 
den, who  was  authour  of  the  premium- 
scheme  4  in  Ireland.  On  my  answering  in 
the  aflSnnative,  and  also  that  I  had  for  some 
years  lived  in  hia  neighbourhood,  &c.  he 
begged  of  me  that  when  I  returned  to  Ire- 
lami,  I  would  endeavour  to  procure  for  luro 
a  poem  of  Dr.  Madden'a  called  '  Boulter'a 
Monument  ^.'  '  The  reason  (said  he)  why 
I  wish  for  it  is  this:  when  Dr.  Madden 
came  to  London,  he  submitted  that  work  to 
my  castigation;  and  I  remember  I  blotted  a 
great  many  lines,  and  might  have  blotted 
many  more  without  making  the  poem 
worse  8.    However,  the  doctor  was  very 

'  [Hawkins  had  told  the  same  story  on  John* 
son's  ^written  authority,  but.BosweU  is  always  rs- 
luctant  to'  have  any  obligations  to  Hawkuuu— 
Ed.] 

'  [See  po9U  6th  April,  1776.— Ed.] 

*  In  the  college  of  Dublin,  four  quarteily  exam- 
mations  of  the  students  are  held  in  each  year,  in 
various  prescribed  branches  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence ;  and  premmms,  consisting  of  books  im- 
pTDSSod  with  the  college  arms,  are  judged  by  ex- 
aroinen  (composed  generally  of  the  junior  fello^), 
to  those  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  siyveral  olasss,  after  a  very  rigid  trial, 
which  lasts  two  days  :  this  regalation,  which  has 
snbsMted  about  seventy  yean,  has  beea  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  Dr.  Samuel . 
Madden  was  the  first  proposer  in  that  miveiuty. 
They  were  instituted  about  the  year  1734.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dublin  Soci»» 
ty  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  agricukure. 
In  addition  to  the  praminms  which  were  and  are 
still  annually  given  by  that  society  for  this  pur- 
pose, Dr.  Madden  gave  others  from  his  own  fund. 
Hence  he  was  usually  called  **  Premium  Mad* 
den. ' ' — Ma  lo  n  e. 

*  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  archbishop  of  Armagh^ 
and  primate  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  Sept.  27» 
1742,  at  which  time  he  was,  for  the  thirteenth 
time,  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  that  kingdom. 
Johnson  speaks  ofhim  in  h^  terms  orcomraen- 
datioB,  m  his  Lifo  of  Ambrose  Phflips. — Bos- 

WELL. 

'  Dr.  Madden  wrote  veir  bad  verms.  Wie 
those  prefixed  to  Leland's  Life  of  Philip  ofMace* 
don,  4to.  1758. — Kearney.  [Tt  is  needless  ta 
look  further  than  the  work  in  question.  EonIter*8 
Monument  is,  in  spite  of  Johnson's  mending  hand^ 
exceedingly  insipid.-— Ed.  ' 
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thftnUiil,  and  very  ^erons,  for  he  gftve  me 
ten  guineas,  whieh  vfi$s  to  meat  thai  time  m 
great  mm. ' "  [Such  casual  emolu- 
Hawk.  menCa  as  these  Johnson  frequently 
derived  from  hts  profession  of  an 
authour.  For  the  dedication  to  his 
present' majesty,  of  Adams's  hook  on  the 
use  of  the  glohes,  he  was,  as  himself  inform- 
ed roe,  griLtified  wiidi  a  present  of  a  very  Cu- 
rious meteorological  instrument,  of  a  new 
and  ingenious  construction. 

Ahout  this  time,  as  it  is  supposed,  he  com- 
posed pulpit  discourses  for  sundry  clergy- 
men, and  for  these,  he  made  no  scruple  of 
confessing,  he  was  paid:  his  price,  I  am  in- 
formed, was  a  moderate  one,  a  guinea;  and 
such  was  his  notion  of  justice,  that  having 
been  paid,  he  consideredi  them  so  absolutely 
the  property  of  the  purchaser,  as  to  renounce 
all  claim  to  them.  He  reckoned  that  he  had 
written  about  forty  sermons;  but,  except  as 
to  some,  knew  not  in  what  hands  they  were 
— "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  been  paid  for  them, 


Und  have  no  right  to  inquire  about  themi."] 
^  [About  the  year  1756,  time  had 
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produced  a  change  in  the  situation 
of  many  of  Johnson's  friends,  who 
were  used  to  meet  him  in  Ivy-lane. 
Death  had  taken  from  them  M*Ghie;  Bar- 
ker went  to  settle  as  a  practising  physician  at 
Trowbridge;  Dyer  went  abroad;  Hawkes- 
worth  was  busied  in  forming  new  connex- 
ions; and  Sir  J.  Hawkins  had  lately  made 
one  that  removed  from  him  all  temptations 
to  pass  his  evenings  from  home.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  club  at  the  King's- 
head  broke  up,  and  be  who  had  first  formed 
it  into  a  society  was  leA  with  fewer  around 
him  than  were  able  to  support  it. 

All  this  while,  the  bookseliers*  who,  by 
his  own  confession,  were  his  best  friends, 
bad  their  eyes  upon  Johnson,  and  reflected 
with  some  concern  on  what  seaaoed  to  them 
a  misapplication  of  his  talents.  The  fur- 
nishing maffazines,  reviews,  and  even  news- 
papers, wim  literary  intelliffence,'  and  the 
authours  of  books,  who  could  not  write  them 
for  themselves,  with  dedications  and  pre- 
faces, they  looked  on  as  employments  be- 
neath him,  who  had  attained  to  such  emi- 
nence as  a  writer;  they,  therefore,  in  the 
year  1756,  found  out  for  him  such  a  one  as 
seemed  to  afford  a  prospect  both  of  amuse- 
ment 'and  profit:  this  was  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare's  dramatic  works,  which,  by  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  was  now  be- 
come necessary,  to  answer  the  increasing 
demand  of  the  puhlick  for  the  writings  of 
that  authour. 

*  [This  practice  is  of  very  doubtful  propriety. 
bi  the  case  of  an  eleetioe  chapel,  it  might,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Ferns  observes  to  me,  amount  to  an 
absolute  fraud,  as  a  person  might  "be  chosea  for 
tfae.merits  of  a  sermon  not  written  by  himself. 
See  ante,  p.  109,  fufte. — Ed.]    - 


In  consequence  of  this  applieation],  he 
this  year  resumed  his  scheme  of  giving  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare  with  notes.  l&  is^ 
sued  Proposals  of  considerable  length  d,  in 
which  he  showed  that  he  perfectly  well 
knew  what  a  variety  of  research  such  an 
undertaking  required;  but  hia  indolence  pre- 
vented him  from  pursuing  it  with  that  dili- 
gence wliich  alone  can  collect  those  soattei^ 
ed  facts,  that  genius,  however  acute,  pen- 
etrating, and  luminous,  cannot  discover  bjf 
its  own  force.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
time  his  fancied  activity  was  for  the  mo- 
ment so  vigorous,  that  he  promised  his  work 
should  be  published  before  Christmas,  1757. 
Yet  nine  years  elapsed  before  it  saw  the 
light.  His  throes  m  bringing  it  forth  had 
been  severe  and  remittent;  and  at  last  we 
may  almost  conclude  that  the  Ciesarean 
operation  was  performed  by  the  knife  of 
Churchill,  whose  upbraiding  satire,  I  dare 
say,  made  Johnson's  friend  urge  him  to  des- 
patch. 

<'  He  for  Bubecribere  baits  his  hook. 

And  taltes  your  cash;  bat  where's  the  bdok  ? 

No  matter  where;  wise  fear,  you  know, 

Forjtiids  the  robbing  of  a  foe; 

But  what,  to  serve. our  private  ends. 

Forbids  the  cheating  of  our  friends  ?  " 

A  stranger  to  Johnson's  charac- 
ter  and  temper  would  have  thought,  p*52. 
that  the  study  of  an  authour,  whose 
skill  in  the  science  of  human  life  was  so 
deep,  and  whose  perfections  were  so  many 
and  various  as  to  he  above  the  reach  of  all 
praise,  must  have  been  the  most  pleasing 
employment  thac  his  ima^nation  could  sug- 
gest, but  it  was  not  so :  in  a  visit  that  he 
one  morning  made  to  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  the 
latter  congratulated  him  on  his  being  now 
engaged  in  a  work  that  suited  his  genius,and 
that,  requiring  none  of  that  severe  applica- 
tion which  his  Dictionary  had  condemned 
him  to,  would,  no  doubt,  be  executed  eon 
amore. — His  answer  was,  "  I  look  upon  this 
as  I  did  upon  the  Dictionary:  it  is  ail  work, 
and  my  inducement  to  it  is  not  love  or  de- 
sire of  fame,  but  the  want  of  money,  which 
is  the  only  motive  to  writing  that  I  know 
of." — And  the  event  was.  Sir  J.  Hawkins 
adds,  evidence  to  him,  thai  in  this  speech 
he  declared  his  genuine  sentiments;  for  nei- 
ther did  he  set  himself  to  collect  early  edi- 
tions of  his  authour,  old  plays,  translations 
of  histories,  and  of  the  classics,'  and  other 
materials  necessary  for  his  purpose,  nor 
could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  that 
course  ©f  reading,  without  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  come  at  the  sense  of  his  au- 
thour. It  was  provoking  to  all  his  friends 
to  see  him  waste  his  days,  his  weeks,  and 


'  They  have  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Malone  in 
the  preface  W  his  editioa  of  Shakspeare.— -Boa- 
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hk  montiM  solong^  that  tliey  feared  a  neii- 
t<tl  lethargy  had  seized  hioQ^  out  of  which  he 
would  never  recover.  In  this,  however, 
thej  were  happily  deceived,  for,  after  two 
years' inactivity,  they  find  him  roused  to 
action,  and  engaged — not  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  work,  for  the  completion  whereof  he 
stood  doubly  bound,  but— in  a  nevf  one,  the 
furnishing  a  series  of  periodical  essays,  enti- 
tled, and  it  may  be  thought  not  improperly, 
"  The  Idler,"  as  his  motive  to  the  employ- 
ment was  aversion  to  a  labour  he  had  under<r 
taken,  though  in  the  execution,  it  must  be 
owned;  it  merited  a  better  name.] 

About  this  period  he  was  offered  a  living 
of  considerable  value  in  Lincolnshire,  if  he 
were  inclined  to  enter  into  hoW*  orders.  It 
was  a  rectory  in  the  ffifl  of  Mr.  Lang  ton, 
the  father  of  his  much-valued  friend.  But 
he  did  not  accept  of  it;  partly  I  believe  from 
a  conscientious  motive,  neing  persuaded  that 
his  temper  and  habits  rendered  him  unfit 
for  that  assiduous  and  familiar  instruction 
of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  which  he  held 
to  be  an  essential  duty  in  a  clergyman:  and 
partly  because  his  love  of  a  London  Uf  e  was 
so  strong,  that  he  would  have  thought  him- 
self an  exile  in  any  other  place,  particularly 
if  residing  in  the  country.  Whoever  would 
wish  to  see  his  thoughts  upon  that  subject 
displayed  in  their  full  force,  may  peruse  the 
Adventurer,  Number  126. 

In  1757  it  does  not  appear  that  he  publish- 
ed any  thing,  except  some  of  those  articles 
in  the  Literary  Magazine,  which  have  been 
mentioned.  That  magazine,  after  Johnson 
ceased  to  write  in  it,  gradually  declined, 
though  the  popular  epithet  of  •AntigaUican 
was  added  to  it;  and  in  July,  1758,  it  ex- 
pired. He  probably  prepared  a  part  of  his 
Shakspeare  this  year,  and  he  dictated  a 
speech  on  the  subject  of  an  address  to  the 
tnrone,  after  the  expedition  to  Rochefort, 
which  was  delivered  by  one  of  his  friends,  I 
know  not  in  what  publick  meeting.  It  is 
printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
October,  1785  (p.  764),  as  his,  and  bears 
sufficient  marks  of  authenticity. 

Bv  the  favour  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper 
Walker,  of  the  treasury,  Dubhn,  I  have 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  from 
Johnson  to  the  venerable  authour  of"  Dis- 
sertations on  the  History  of  Ireland." 

TO  CHARLES  o'cONNOR,  ESQ.^ 

London,  9  April,  nst. 
**  Sir, — I  have  lately,  by  the  favour  of 
Mr.  Faulkner,  seen  your  account  of  Ireland, 


*  Of  this  geotleman,  who  died  at  his  seat  at 
Ballinegare,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  in 
faabod,  July  1,  1791,  in  his  eighty«4econd  year, 
•orae  accosnt  may  be  foond  ih  theOerUlenMn** 
Magazine  of  that  date.  Of  the  work  here  allud- 
ed to  by  Dr.  Johnson — **  Dinertatbns  on  the 
History  of  Irehind** — a  second  and  mncb  im- 


aim  oauiat  iforbear  to  aolidt  aproMcption 
of  your  design.  Sir  William  Temple  coKft* 
plams  that  Iraiand  is  less  known  tnan  any 
other  country,  as  to  its  ancient  state,  fl^f 
natives  have  had  little  leisure,  and  little  eor 
courap^ement  for  inquiry;  and  strangers,  no\ 
knowing  the  language,  have  had  no  ability. 

"  I  have  long  wished  that  the  Irish  liters-* 
ture  were  cultivated  '^,  Ireland  is  known  hj 
tradition  to  have  been  once  the  seat  of  piety 
and  learning;  and  surely  it  would  be  vppf 
accei>table  to  all  those  who  are  curious  ei- 
ther in  the  original  of  ];iations,  or  the  affini-^ 
ties  of  languages,  to  be  further  informed  of 
the  revolution  of  a  people  so  ancient,  and 
once  so  illustrious. 

**  What  relation  there  is  between  the 
Welsh  and  Irish  language,  or  between  the 
languagre  of  Ireland  and  that  of  Biscay,  de- 
serves inquiry.  Of  these  provi ncial  and  un- 
extended  tongues,  it  seloom  happens  that 
more  than  one  are  understood  by  any  one 
man;  and,  therefore,  it  seldom  happens  that 
a  fair  comparison  can  be  made,  l  hope  you 
will  continue  to  cultivate  this  kind  of  learn- 
ing, which  has  too  long  lain  neglected,  and 
which,  if  it  be  suffered  to  remain  in  oblivion 
for  another  century,  may,  perhaps,  never 
be  retrieved.  As  I  wish  well  to  all  useful 
undertakings,  I  would  not  forbear  to  let  ^ou 
know  how  much  you  deserve,  in  my  opimon, 
from  all  lovers  of  study,  and  how  much 
pleasure  your  work  lias  given  to,  sir,  your 
most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 
''  Sam.  JoHKSOir.' 

''to  the  rev.  MR.  THOMAS  WARTON. 
**  (London),  21  Jane,  1757. 

"  Dear  sir, — Dr.  Marsili,  of  Padua,-  a 
learned  gentleman,  and  good  Latin  {)oety 
has  a  mind  to  see  Oxford.  I  have  given  ' 
him  a  letter  to  Dr.  Huddersford  3;  and  shall 
be  glad  if  vou  will  introduce  him,  and  show 
him  any  thing  in  Oxford.  ^ 


proved  edition  was  published  by  the  authour  in 
1766. — Malone. 

'  The  celebrated  oratour,  Mr.  Flood,  has  shown 
himself  to  be  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  ;  having 
by  his  will  bequeathed  his  estate,  i^er  the  death 
of  his  wife  Lady  Frances,  to  the  University  of 
Dublm;  desiring  that  immediately  after  the  said 
estate  shall  come  into  their  poflsession,  they  shall 
appoint  two  professors,  one  for  the  study  of  the 
native  Erse  or  Irish  language,  and  the  other  for 
the  study  of  Irish  aiitk|«ities  and  Irish  history,  and 
for  the  study  of  any  other  European  language  iU 
lustrative  of,  or  aaziliary  to,  the  study  of  Irish  an- 
tiquities or  Irish  history:  and  that  they  shall  give 
yearly  two  liberal  premiums  for  two  compositions, 
one  in  vsrae,  and  the  other  in  prose,  in  the  Irish 
language. — ^Boswkll. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Flood's  will 
has  been  set  aside,  after  a  trial  at  bar,  in  the  comt 
of  exchequer  in  Ireland. — ^Malons. 

3  Now,  or  late,  vice-chancellor. — ^Wartoa 
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^'  I  am  printing  my  new  edition  of  Shak- 
speare. 

*•  I  long  to  sec  you  all,  but  cannot  con- 
veniently come  yet.  You  might  write  to 
me  now  and  then,  if  you  were  good  for  any 
thing.  But  1  honorei  mvtant  mores.  Pro- 
fessors forget  their  friends.  I  shall  certain- 
ly complain  to  Miss  Jones  3.  I  am,  your, 
ic.  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mr. 
Wise." 

*•  TO   BENNET   I.ANGTON,    ES^.  OF   TRIN. 
COLL.  OXFOAD  '. 

"  28  Jnne,  lt58. 

*«  Dear  sir, — Though  I  might  have  ex- 
pected to  hear  from  you,  upon  your  entrance 
mto  a  new  state  of  life  at  a  new  place,  yet 
recollectin'g  (not  without  some  degree  of 
shame)  that  I  owe  you  a  letter  upon  an  old 
account,  I  think  it  my  part  to  write  first. 
This,  indeed,  I  do  not  only  from  complai- 
sance but  from  interest;  for  living  on  in  the 
old  way,  I  am  very  glad  of  a  correspondent 
80  capable  as  yourself,  to  diversify  the  hours. 
You  have,  at  present,  too  many  novelties 
about  you  to  need  any  help  from  me  to 
drive  along  your  time. 

"  I  know  not  any  thing  more  pleasant, 
or  more  instructive,  than  to  compare  expe- 
rience with  expectation,  or  to  register  from 
time  to  time  the  difference  between  idea 
and  reality.  It  is  by  this  kind  of  observa- 
tion that  we  grow  daily  less  liable  to  be  dis- 
appointed. You,  who  are  very  capable  of 
anticipating  futurity,  and  raising  phantoms 
before  your  own'eyes,  must  often  nave  ima- 

fined  to  yourself  an  academical  life,  and 
ave  conceived  what  would  be  the  manners, 
the  views  and  the  conversation,  of  men  de- 
voted to  letters;  how  they  would  choose 
their  companions,  how  they  would  direct 
their  studies,  and  how  they  would  regulate 


^  Mr.  Warton  was  elected  Profesior  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford  in  the  preceding  year. — Warton. 

*  Mi«  Jones  Pived  at  Oxford,  and  wbb  often  of 
onr  parties.  She  v/bb  a  very  ingenious  poetess, 
and  pablished  a  volame  of  poenis;  and,  on  the 
whole,  was  a  most  sensible,  agreeable,  and  amia- 
ble woman.  She  was  sidter  to  the  Reverend 
River  Jones,  c>uinter  of  Christ-church  cathedral 
at  Oxford,  and  Johason  ased  to  call  her  the  chan- 
tress.  I  have  heard  him  oi\en  address  her  in  this 
poesage  from  **  II  Penseroso:" 

•*  Shee,  dlmntreas,  oft  the  woods  amMf 
I  woo,  dec." 

8he  died  unmarried-— Wartow. 

3  [Thi^  letter  is  dated  Jnne,  1768,  and  so  placed 
by  Mr.  Poswelh,  but  it  is  evident  4hat  this  most 
be  a  mistake;  for  it  is  "written  en  Mr.  Langton*s 
fiivt  entrance  into  college  life;  and  we  shall  see  bi 
the  letter  dated  June  1, 1758  {^.  143),  that  l^ng- 
ton  had  been  already  some  time  the  popi!  of  Mr. 
Warton.  The  true  date,  therefore,  of  this  letter 
was  pvobably  June,  \W7 — ^Eo.] 


their  lives.  Let  me  know  ipthat  you  ex- 
pected, and  what  you  have  found.  At 
least  record  it  to  yourself  before  custom  hu 
reconciled  ^ou  to  the  scenes  before  you, 
and  the  disparity  of  your  discoveries  to 
your  hopes  has  vanished  from  your  mind. 
It  is  a  rule  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  what- 
ever strikes  strongly  should  be  described 
while  the  first  impression  remains  fresh  up- 
on the  mind. 

*^  I  love,  dear  sir,  to  think  on  you,  and 
therefore  should  willingly  write  more  to 
you,  but  that  the  post  will  not  now  give 
me  leave  to  do  more  than  send  nay  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Warton,  and  tell  you  thit  I 
am,  dear  sir,  most  affectionately,  your  veiy 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  «iohnsok." 

Mr.  Burney  having  enclosed  to  him  an 
extract  from  the  review  of  his  Dictionary 
in  the  Bibliotheque  des  Savons  ^,  and  a  list 
of  subscribers  to  his  Skakspeare,  which  Mr, 
Burney  had  procured  in  Norlblk,  he  wrote 
the  following  ans^ver: 

"  TO  MR.  BURNET,  IN  LYNNE,  NORFOLK. 
**  Goiigh-M|uare,  24  Dec.  17£7. 

*'  Sir, — ^That  I  may  show  myself  sensi- 
ble of  your  favours,  and  not  commit  the 
same  fault  a  second  time,  I  make  haste  to 
answer  the  letter  which  I  received  this 
morning.  The  truth  is,  the  other  like\7ise 
was  received,  and  I  wrote  an  answer;  but 
being  desirous  to  transmit  you  some  pro- 
posals and  receipts,  I  waited  till  I  could  find 
a  convenient  conveyance,  and  day  was 
passed  al\er  day,  till  other  things  drove  it 
from  my  thoughts;  yet  not  so,  but  that  I 
remember  with  great  pleasure  your  com- 
mendation of  my  Dictionary.  Your  praise 
was  welcome,  not  only  because  I  believe  it 
was  sincere,  but  because  praise  has  been  very 
scarce.  A  man  of  your  candour  will  be  sur- 
prised when  I  tell  you  that  among  all  my 
acquaintances  there  were  only  two,  who, 
upon  the  publication  of  my  book,  did  not 
endeavour  to  depress  me  with  threats  ol 
censure  from  the  publlck,  or  with  objec- 
tions learned  from  those  who  had  learned 
them  from  my  own  preface.  Youis  is  the 
only  letter  of  good-will  that  I  have  r^ 
ceived;  though,  indeed,  I  am  promised 
something  of  that  sort  from  Sweden. 

"  How  my  new  edition  of  Shakspeara 
will  be  received  I  know  not;  the  subscrip- 
tion has  not  been  very  successful.  I  shall 
IMiblish  about  March. 

"  If  you  can  direct  me  how  to  send  prch 
posals,  I  should  wish  that  they  were  in 
such  hands. 

**  I  remember,  sir,  in  some  of  the  first 
letters  with  which  you  favoured  me,  yno 
mentioned  your  lady.    May  I  inquire  aller 


4  Tarn.  HI.  p.  482. 
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lier?  la  return  for  the  favours  which  you 
have  shown  me,  it  is  not  much  to  tell  you, 
that  I  wish  you  and  her  all  that  can  con« 
iace  to  your  happiness.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  ohliged  and  most  humhle  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

In  1758,  we  find  him,  it  should  seem,  in 
as  easy  and  pleasant  a  state  of  existence,  as 
consiitutional  unhappiness  ever  permitted 
him  to  enjoyi. 

•*  TO  MR,  BURNET,  AT  LTNNB,  NORFOLK. 
"  London,  8  March,  1758. 

••  Sir, — ^Your  kindness  is  so  great,  and 
my  claim  to  any  particular  regard  from  you 
so  little,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  express 
my  sense  of  vour  favours ';  but  I  am,  in- 
deed, much  pleased  to  be  thus  distinguish- 
.  cd  by  you. 

*^l  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  my 
Shakspeare  will  not  be  out  so  soon  as  I  prom- 
ised my  subscribers;  but  I  did  not  prom- 
ise them  more  than  I  promised  myself. 
It  will,  however,  be  published  before  sum- 
mer. 

"  I  have  sent  you  a  bundle  of  proposals, 
which  I  think,  do  not  profess  more  than  I 
have  hitherto  performed.  I  have  printed 
many  of  the  plays,  and  have  hitherto  left 
very  few  passages  unexplained:  where  I 
am  quite  at  loss,  I  confess  my  ignorance; 
which  is  seldom  done  by  commentators. 

"  I  have  likewise  enclosed  twelve  receipts; 
not  that  I  mean  to  impose  upon  you  the 
trouble  of  pushing  them  with  more  impor- 
tunity than  may  seem  proper,  but  that  you 
may  rather  have  more  than  fewer  than  you 
will  want.  The  proposals  you  will  dissemi- 
nate as  there  shaU  be  an  oppor tu  nity .  I  once 
printed  them  at  len^h  in  the  Chronicle, 
and  some  of  my  friends  (I  believe  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  formerly  wrote  the  Gray's- 
Inn  Journal)  introduced  them  with  a  splen- 
did encomium. 

"  Since  the  life  of  Browne,  I  have  been 
a  little  engaged,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
Literary  Magazine,  but  not  very  lately.  I 
have  not  the  collection  by  me,  and  there- 
fore cannot  draw  out  a  catalogue  of  my 
own  parts,  but  will  do  it,  and  send  it.  Do 
not  buy  them,  for  I  will  gather  all  those 
that  have  any  thin^of  mine  in  them,  and 
send  them  to  Mrs.  Bumey,  as  a  small  token 
of  gratitude  for  the  regard  which  she  is 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 


>  [Here,  in  his  later  editions,  Mr.  Boswell  had 
SRonoously  inserted  a  letter  to  Mr.  Langtoq, 
arhich  will  be  found  in  its  reri  place  at  the  he- 
;ioniii2  of  the  next  year. — ^Rd.] 

'  l^is  letter  was  an  answer  to  one,  in  which 
vas  enclosed  a  diuft  for  the  payment  of  some 
idiseriptioiis  to  his8bakspeafS.^Boswsi.z.. 


I  Dr.  Bumey  has  kindly  favoured  me  with 
the  following  memorandum,  which  I  take 
the  liberty  to  insert  in  his  own  genuine 
easy  style.  I  love  to .  ex hibii  sketches  of  ray 
illustrious  friend  by  various  eminent  hands. 
*^  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Bumey,  during  a 
visit  to  the  capital,  had  an  interview  with 
him  in  Gough-square^,  where  he  dined  and 
drank  tea  with  him,  and  was  introduced  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Williams.  After ' 
dinner,  Mr.  Johnson  {proposed  to  Mr.  Bur- 
ney  to  go  up  with  him  into  his  garret,  which 
being  accepted,  be  there  found  about  five 
or  six  Greek  tolios,  a  deal  writing-desk, 
and  a  chair  and  a  half.  Johnson  giving 
to  his  guest  the  entire  seat,  tottered  himr 
self  on  one  with  only  three  legs  and  one 
arm.  Here  he  gave  Mr.  Burney  Mrs. 
Williams's  history,  and  showed  him  seme 
volumes  of  his  Shakspeare  already  printed', 
to  prove  that  he  was  in  earnest.  Upon 
Mr.  Bumey 's  opening  the  firtt  volume,  at  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  he  observed  to  him, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  more  severe  on  War- 
burton  than  Theobald.  *  O  poor  Tib.  I 
(said  Johnson)  he  was  ready  knocked  down 
to  my  hsnds;  Warburton  stands  between 
roe  and  him.' — '  But .  sir  (said  Mr.  Bur-* 
ney),  you'll  have  Warburton  upon  your 
bones,  won't  vou  ?» — '  No,  sir;  he'll  «ot 
come  out:  he'll  only  growl  in  his  den.'— 
*  But  you  think,  sir,  that  Wirburton  is  a 
superiour  critick  to  Theobald?' — *0,  sir, 
he'd  make  two-and-fifty  Theobalds,  cut  in- 
to slices!  The  worst  of  Warburton  is, 
that  he  has  a  rage  for  saying  something, 
when  there's  nothing  to  be  said.' — Mr.  Bur* 
ney  then  asked  him  whether  he  had  seen 
the  letter  whjch  Warburton  had  written  in 
answer  to  a  pamphlet  addressed  <To  the 
most  impudent  Man  alive.'  He  answer- 
ed in  the  negative.  Mr.  Burney  told  him 
it  was  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mallet* 
The  controversy  now  raeed  beiureen  the 
friends  of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke;  and  War- 
burton and  Mallet  were  the  leaders  of  the 
several  parties.  Mr.  Burney  a^ked  him  then 
if  he  had  seen  Warburton's  book  against 
Bolingbroke's  Philosophy?  'No,  sir;  I 
have  never  read  Bolingbroke's  impiety,  and 
therefore  am  not  interested  about  its  confu- 
tation \" 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April  he  began  a  new 
periodical  paper,  entitled  "  The  Idler  *." 
which  came  out  every  Saturday  in  a  week- 
ly   Newspaper,    called    "  The   Universal 


3  If  the  error  in  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Langton,  of  January,  1759,  had  not  been  discov- 
ered, we  might  liave  doubted  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Eumey  as  to  hia  having  been  entertained  by  Johu* 
son,  in  Googh-square,  so  late  in  the  spring  of 
1758:  but  it  is  now  plain  that  it  was  not  till  the 
spring  of  1759  that  he  broke  up  his  estabiigh* 
nient  there. — ^Ed.] 

*  [dee  osfM).  115.*£o.] 
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Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette,"  published 
by  Newbery  ^  Thtefle  essays  were  contin- 
ued till  April  5, 1760.  Of  one  hundred  and 
three,  their  total  number,  twelve  were  con- 
tributed by  his  friends;  of  which.  Numbers 
88,  93,  and  96,  were  written  by  Mr.  Thom- 
as Warton;  No.  67,  by  Mr.  Langton;  and 
No.  76,  79,  and  82,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds; the  concluding  words  of  No.  82, 
•*  and  pollute  his  canvas  with  deformity," 
being  added  by  Johnson;  as  Sir  Joshua  in- 
formed me. 

The  Idler  is  evidently  the  work  of 
tiie  same  mind  which  produced  the  Ram- 
bler, but  has  less  body  and  more  spirit.' 
It  has  more  variety  of  real  life,  and  greater 
facility  of  language.  He  describes  the 
miseries  of  idleness,  with  the  lively  sensa- 
tions of  one  who  has  felt  them;  and  in  his 
private  memorandums  while  engaged  in  it, 
we  find  "This  year  I  hope  to  learn  dili- 
gence." Many  of  these  excellent  essays 
were  written  ashastily  as  an  ordinary  letter. 
Mr.  Langton  remembers  Johnson,  when  on 
•  visit  at  Oxford,  asking  him  one  evening 
how  long  it  was  till  the  post  went  out;  and 
on  being  (old  about  half  an  hour,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  then  we  shall  do  very  well." 
He  upon  this  instantly  sat  down  and  finish- 
ed an  Idler,  which  it  was  necessary  should 
be  in  London  the  next  day.  Mr.  Langton 
having  signified  a  wish  to  read  it,  "  Sir, 

J  said  he)  you  shall  not  do  more  than  I  have 
one  myself."    He  then  folded  it  up,  and 
sent  it  off. 

Yet  there  are  in  the  Idler  several  papers 
which  show  as  much  profundity  of  thought, 
and  labour  of  language,  as  any  of  this  great 
man's  writings.  No.  14,  "  Robbery  of 
Time;"  No.  24,  "Thinking;"  No.  41, 
«*  Death  of  a  Friend;"  No.  48,  "Flight  of 
Time;"  No.  51,  "Domestic  greatness  un- 
attainable;^' No.  52,  "Self-denial;"  No. 
68,  "  Actual,  how  short  of  fancied,  excel- 
lence;" No.  89,  "Physical  evil  moral 
good;"  and  his  concluding  paper  on  "  The 
horrour  of  the  last,"  will  prove  thi»  asser- 
tion. I  know  not  why  a  motto,  the  usual 
trapping  of  periodical  papers,  is  prefixed 
to  very  few  of  the  Idlers,  as  I  have  heard 
Johnson  commend  the  custom;  and  he  nev- 
er could  be  at  a  loss  for  one,  his  memory 
being  stored  with  innumerable  passages  of 
the  classicks.  In  this  series  of  essays  he 
exhibits  admirable  instances  of  grave  hu- 
mour, of  which  he  had  an  uncommon  share. 
Nor  on  some  occasions  has  he  repressed 
that  power  of  sophistry  which  he  possessed 

*  This  is  a  slight  mistake.  The  first  number 
of  **  The  Idler"  appeared  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1758,  in  No.  2  of  the  Univertal  ChromcU,  &c., 
whibh  was  published  by  J.  Payne,  for  whom  also 
the  Rambler  had  been  printed.  On  the  29th  of 
April  this  newspaper  assumed  the  title  of  Payne* 9 
TTmvertal  CkrordeU,  Ue. — MAXtOKx. 


in  so  eminent  a  degree.  In  No.  ll|  he 
treats  with  the  utmost  contempt  the  opin- 
ion that  our  niental  faculties  depend »  in 
some  degree,  upon  tlie  weather;  an  opinion, 
which  they  who  have  never  experienced  its 
truth  are  not  to  be  envied,  and  of  which 
he  himself  could  net  but  be  sensible,  as  the 
effects  ol*  weather  upon  him  were  very  visi- 
ble. Yet  thus  he  declaims:  "  Surely  noth- 
ing is  more  reproachiul  to  a  being  endowed 
with  reason,  than  to  resign  its  powers  to 
the  influence  of  the  air,  and  live  m  depend- 
ence on  the  weather  and  the  wind  for  the 
only  blessings  which  nature  has  put  into 
our  power,  tranquillity  and  benevolence. — 
This  distinction  of  seasons  is  produced  only 
by  imagination  operating  on  luxury.  To 
temperance,  every  day  is  bright;  and  every 
hour  is  propitious  to  diligence.  He  that 
shall  resolutely  excite  his  faculties,  or  exert 
his  virtues,  will  soon  make  himself  superi- 
our  to  the  seasons;  and  may  set  at  defiance 
the  morning  mist  and  the  evening  damp,  tlie 
blasts  of  the  east,  and  the  clouds  of  the 
south." 

Alas  !  it  is  too  certain,  that  where  the 
frame  has  delicate  fibres,  and  there  is  a  fine 
sensibility,  such  influences  of  the  air  are  ir- 
resistible. He  might  as  well  have  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  ague,  the  palsy,  and  all  other 
bodiljr  disorders.  Such  boasting  of  the 
mind  is  false  elevation: 

**  I  think  the  Romans  call  it  Stoicism." 

But  in  this  number  of  his  Idler  his  spirits 
seem  to  run  riot  2  ;  for  in  the  wantonness  of 
his  disquisition  he  forgets,  for  a  moment, 
even  the  reverence  for  that  which  he  held  in 
high  respect;  and  describes  "  the  attendant 
on  a  court  3,"  as  one  "  whose  business  is  to 
watch  the  looks  of  a  being,  weak  and  fool- 
ish as  himself." 

His  unqualified  ridicule  of  rhetorical  ges- 
ture or  action  is  not,  surely,  a  test  of  truth; 
yet  we  cannot  help  admiring  how  well  it  is 
adapted  to  produce  the  efiect  which  he  ivish- 
ed.  "  Neither  the  judges  of  our  laws,  nor 
the  representatives  of  our  people,  would  be 
much  afiected  by  laboured  gesticulations,  or 
believe  any  man  the  more  because  he  rolled 
his  eyes,  or  puffed  his  cheeks,  or  spread 
abroad  his  arms,  or  stamped  the  ground,  or 
thumped  his  breast;  turned  his  eyes  some- 
times to  the  ceiling  and  sometimes  to  the 
floor." 


'  [This  doctrine  of  the  little  influence  of  the 
weather,  however,  seems  to  fiave  been  his  fixed 
opinion  :  he  often  repeated  it  in  convemtioo. 
See  post,  9th  July,  1763.— £s.] 

3  [See  antey  p.  182.  Mr.  Boswell  seems  re- 
solved to  foiget  that  Johnson's  reverence  for  the 
court  had  not  yet  commenced^  Geoi^  IL  was 
still  alive,  whom  Johnson  always  abused,  and 
sometimes  very  indecently.  See  ante,  p.  67» 
and  po$t,  6th  April,  1776.— £]>.] 
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.'  A  easnal  coincidence  with  other  writore; 
or  an  adoption  of  a  sentiment  or  image 
which  has  heen  found  in  the  writings  of 
another,  and  afterwards  appears  in  the  mind 
88  one's  own,  is  not  imfrequenL  The  rich- 
ness of  Johnson's  fancy,  which  could  supply 
his  page  abundantly  on  all  occasions,  and 
tiie  strength  of  his  memory,  which  at  once 
detected  the  real  owner  of  any  thought, 
made  him  less  habie  to  the  imputation  of 
plagiarism  than,  perhaps,  any  of  our  writers. 
In  the  Idler,  however,  there  is  a  paper,  in 
which  conversation  is  assimilated  to  a  bowl 
of  punch,  where  there  is  the  same  train  of 
comparison  as  in  a  poem  by  Blacklock,  in 
his  collection  published  in  1756;  in  which  a 
parallel  is  ingeniously  drawn  between  human 
fife  and  t}iat  liquor.    It  ends, 

"  Say,  then,  physicians  of  each  kind. 
Who  cure  the  body  or  the  mind, 
What  harm  In  drinking  can  there  be. 
Since  punch  and  life  so  well  agree  ?  *' 

To  the  Idler,  when  collected  in  volumes, 
he  added,  beside  the  Essay  on  Epitaphs, 
and  the  dissertation  on  those  of  Pope,  an 
Essay  on  the  Bravery  of  the  English  com- 
mon Soldiers.  He,  however,  omitted  one 
of  the  original  papers,  which  in  the  folio 
copy  is  No.  22 1. 

[The  profits  accruing  from  the 
?"54.'      sale  of  this  paper,  and  the  subscrip- 
tions which,  from  the  year  1756,  ne 
was  receiving  for  the  edition  of  Shakapeare 
byhimproposed,  were theonly  known  means 
of   his  suWstence  for  a  period  of  near 
four  years,  and  we  may  suj^pose  them  hard- 
ly adequate  to  his  wants,  for,  upon  finding 
the  balance  of  the  account  ibr  the  Dictiona- 
ry against  him,  he  [found  it  nec«8- 
f'So^gi   sary  to  retrench  his  expenses.    He 
'    '  gaveuphishouseinGough-square. 
Mrs.  Williams  went  into  lodgings.    He  re- 
tired to  Gray's^Inn,  and  soon  removed  to 
chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple-lane,  where 
he  lived  in  poverty,  totel  idleness,  and  the 
pride  of  literature.     Magni  stat  nomtnw 
umbra,    Mr*  Fitzherbert   (the  father  of 
Lord    St.  Helen's),  a  man  distinguished 
through  life  for  his  benevolence  and  other 
amiable  qualities,  used  to  say,  that  he  paid  a 
morning  visit  to  Johnson,  intending  fVom  his 
chambers  to  send  a  letter  into  the  city;  but, 
to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  an  aulhour 
by  profession  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper. 
The  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  also 
amonff  those  who  endeavotired,  by  constant 
attention,  to  soothe  the  cares  of  a  mind 
which  he  knew  to  be  afflicted  with  gloomy 
apprehensions.] 


'  -This  paper  may  be  found  in  Stockdale's  sap- 
{Aemental  volume,  of  Johnson's  Miscellaneoas 
neceB.~BoswsiiL. 


"dr.  J09K80N  TO  MR.  WARTOIT. 

"(LondonX  I4di  April,  17M. 

"  Dbar  sir, — ^Your  notes  upon  my  poet 
were  very  acceptable.  I  beg  that  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  continue  your  searcnes.  It 
will  be  reputable  to  my  work,  and  suitable 
to  your  professorship,  to  have  something  of 
yours  in  the  notes.  As  you  have  given  no 
directions  about  your  name,  I  shall  tnere^re 
put  it.  I  wish  your  brother  wouUi  take 
the  same  trouble.  A  commentary  must 
arise  from  the  fortuitous  discoveries  of  many 
men  in  devious  walks  of  literature.  Some 
of  your  remarks  are  on  plays  already  print- 
ed: but  I  purpose  to  add  an  Appendix  of 
Notes,  so  that  nothing  comes  too  late. 

"  You  give  yourself  too  much  uneasiness^ 
dear  sir,  about  the  loss  of  the  papers  ^,  Tho 
loss  is  nothing,  if  nobody  has  found  them; 
nor  even  then,  perhaps,  if  the  numbers  be 
known.  You  are  not  the  only  friend  that 
has  had  the  same  mischance.  You  may  re- 
pair your  want  out  of  a  stock,  which  is  de- 
posited with  Mr.  Alien  of  Magdalen  Hall; 
or  out  of  a  parcel  which  I  have  just  sent  to 
Mr.  Chambers  ^  for  tjie  use  of  any  body  that 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  want  them.  Mr.  Lang- 
tons  are  well;  and  Miss  Roberts S  whom  I 
have  at  last  brought  to  speak,  upon  the  in- 
fbrmation  which  you  gave  me,  that  she  had 
something  to  say.    I  am,  &c. 

*'  Sam.  Johjison." 

**t0  mr.  warton. 

t*  (London,)  1st  Jane,  I76S. 

"Dear  sir, — You  will  receive  this  by 
Mr.  Baretti,  a  gentleman  particularly  ei*- 
titled  to  the  notice  and  kindness  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  poesy.  He  has  time  but  for  8 
short  stay,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  it  filled 
up  with  as  much  as  he  can  hear  and  see. 

"In  recommending  another  to  your  fa- 
vour, I  ought  not  to  omit  thanks  for  the 
kindness  which  you  have  shown  to  myself. 
Have  you  any  more  notes  on  Shakspeare? 
I  shall  be  glad  of  them. 

"  I  see  your  pupil  sometimes^;  his  mind  is 
as  exalted  as  his  stature.  I  am  half  afraid 
of  him;  but  he  is  no  less  amiable  than  formi- 
dable. He  will,  if  the  forwardness  of  his 
spring  be  not  blasted,  be  a  credit  to  you, 
and  to  the  university.  He  brings  some  of, 
my  plays  6  with  him,  which  he  has  my  per- 


•  Receipts  for  Shakspeare. — Wartow. 
3  Then  of  Lincoln  College.— Wartow. 

*  [Miss  Roberts  was  a  near  relation  of  Mr. 
Langton  ;  the  subject  on  which  she  was  to  affi)id 
information  does  not  appeu. — ^Ed.] 

»  Mr.  Langton.— Warton.  [He  was  vary 
tall.— Ed. 

<  Part  of  the  impression  of  the  Shakspearty 
which  Dr.  Johnson  conducted  alone,  and  poi^ 
lished  by  sabscription.  This  editkm  camd  oat  a 
1765.— Wartoh 
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iDission  to  show  yoU)  on  conditton  you  will 
hide  them  from  every  body  else.  I  am, 
denr  sir,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johksok." 

•*  TO  BKPTNET  LANGTON,  ZSQ,.  AT  LANGTON. 
«*  21«t  Sept.  1758. 

"Dear  sir, — I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
that  what  engrosses  the  attention  of  my 
friend  should  have  no  pari  of  mine.  Your 
mind  is  now  full  of  the  fate  of  Drury  ;  but 
his  fate  is  past,  and  nothing  remains  but  to 
try  what  reflection  will  suggest  to  mitigate 
the  terrours  of  a  violent  (death,  which  is 
more  formidable  at  the  first  glance,  than  on 
a  nearer  and  more  steady  view.  A  violent 
death  is  never  very  painful :  tiie  only  danger 
is,  lest  it  should  be  unprovided,  but  if  a 
man  can  be  sup|)0sed  to  make  no  provision 
for  death  in  war,  what  can  be  the  state  that 
would  have  awakened  him  to  the  care  of  fu- 
turity? When* would  that  man  have  pre- 
pared himself  to  die,  who  went  to  seek  death 
without  preparation?  What  then  can  be 
the  reason  why  we  lament  more  him  that 
dies  of  a  wouml,  than  him  that  dies  of  a  fe- 
ver? A  man  that  languishes  with  disease, 
ends  his  life  with  more  pain,  but  with  less 
virtue:  he  leaves  no  example  to  his  friends, 
nor  bequeaths  any  honor  to  his  descendants. 
The  only  reason  why  we  lament  a  soldier's 
death,  is,  that  we  think  he  might  have  lived 
longer;  yet  this  cause  of  grief  is  conmion  to 
many  other  kinds  of  death,  which  are  not 
80  passionately  bewailed.  The  truth  is, 
that  every  death  is  violent  which  is  the  ef- 
fect of  accident;  every  death,  which  is  not 
grailually  brought  on  by  the  miseiies  of 
age,  or  when  lite  is  extinguished  for  airy 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  burnt  out.  H!e 
that  dies  before  sixty,  of  a  cold  or  consumjv 
tion,  dies,  in  reality,  by  a  violent  death;  yet 
his  Ueatli  is  borne  with  i)atience,  only  be- 
cause the  cause  of  his  untimely  end  is  sUent 
and  invisible.  Let  us  endeavour  to  see 
things  as  iUk^y  are,  and  then  inquire  wheth- 
er we  ought  to  complain.  Whether  to  see 
life  as  it  U,  will  give  us  much  consolation, 
1  know  not;  but  the  consolation  w^hich  is 
drawn  froui  truth,  if  any  there  be,  is  solid 
and  duiable:  that  which  may  be  derived 
fmm  errour,  must  be,  like  its  original,  falla- 
cious and  fugitive.  1  am,  dear,  dear  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

•*  Sam.  Johk sow." 


1  Major  General  Alexander  Dury,  of  the  first 
regiment  of  foot  gourds,  who  fell  in  the  gallant 
diichuge  of  his  duty,  near  sSt.  Cas,  in  the  well- 
known  nnfortunate  expedition  aguinst  (ranee,  in 
1768. .  his  lady  and  Mr.  Langton's  mother  were 
listers.  He  left  an  only  son,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
'  Daiy,  who  has  a  company  in  the  same  regiment. 
*— Boawxi.L. 


**  TO  BKNNET  LANOtOir,  ^gQ,  AT  LAlHSTOlA 

'' Dearest  sia,-^I  must  have  indeed 
9]ept  very  fast,  not  to  have  been  awakened 
by  your  letter.  None  of  your  suspicions 
are  true;  I  am  not  much  richer  than  when 
you  left  me;  and  what  is  worse,  my  omis- 
sion of  an  answer  to  your  first  letter  will 
ptove  that  I  am  not  much  wiser.  But  I  go 
on  as  I  formerly  did,  designing  to  be  some 
time  or  other  l>oth  rich  and  wise;  and  yet 
cultivate  neither  mind  nor  fortu ne.  1 ) o  yo!i 
take  notice  of  my  example,  and  learn  the 
danger  of  delay.  When  I  was  as  you  bxb 
now,  towering  in  [the]  confidence  of  twen- 
ty-one, IKtle  did  I  suspect  that  I  should  be, 
at  forty-nine,  what  I  now  am- . 

"  But  you  do  not  seem  to  need  my  admo- 
nition. You  are  busy  in  acquiring  and  in 
communicating  knowledge,  and  while  you 
are  studying,  enjoy  the  end  of  study,  by 
making  others  wiser  and  happier.  1  was 
much  pleased  with  the  tale  that  you  told 
me  of  Dei  ng  tu  tour  to  your  sisters.'  I,  who 
have  no  sisters  nor  brothers,  look  with  some 
degree  of  innocent, envy  on  those  who  may 
be  said  to  be  born  to  iriends  ;  and  cannot 


*  This  letter  was  by  Mr.  Fo»we1l  niii^placed 
under  the  year  1758,  of  which  it  bears  the  date. 
Johnson  frequently,  nt  tlie  beginning  of  a  new 
year,  continued  inadvertently  tite  dute  of  the  old 
one.  £ut  the  reference  to  Cleone,  which  was 
acted  in  the  autumn  of  1758,4how8  this  letter  to 
huve  been  written  in  January,  1759,  nbeat  the 
time  when  pecuniary  distress  obliged  him  to 
break  up  his  establishment  in  Congh-sqnare,  and 
retire  to  chaihbers,  first  in  Stap!e-inn,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Inner  'J  emple  ;  which  be  alJades  to 
in  thb  letter  by  saying  that  he  has  **  given  of 
housekeeping.**  In  the  list  of  Johnson *s  rea- 
dences  (onf«,  p.  42),  the  editor,  misled  by  the 
date  of  thl:t  letter,  the  error  of  which  he  hud  not 
then  discovered,  placed  the  tiuie  of  Johnson's 
residence  at  I:  taple-inn  a  year  too  soon.  A  sab- 
sequent  letter  to  Miss  Poiter  ascertainii  the  poinL 
—Ed.] 

^  [If  the  reader  will  look  back  to  Johnson's 
deplonible  situation  when  he  was  about  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  will  be  inclined  to  think  that 
he  might  rather  have  prided  hiuiself  at  havii)g  at- 
tained to  the  station  which  he  now  held  in  society. 
—Ed.] 

*  [See,  however  {antet  p.  10),  Johnson**)  ob- 
servation to  Mrs.  Fiozzi,  from  whuh,  as  well  as 
from  other  circumstances,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  did  not,  while  he  possessed  it,  sufiicieotly  ap- 
preciate the  happiness  of  fraternal  intercourse. 
Mr.  (iibbon,  in  his  memoirs,  alludes  to  this  sab- 
ject  with  good  taste  and  feeling :  **  troui  nij 
childhood  to  the  present  hour,  I  have  deeply  and 
sincerely  regretted  my  sistel*,  whose  life  was 
somewhat  prolonged,  and  whom  I  remember  to 
have  seen  an  amivble  infant  The  relation  of  a 
brother  and  a  sister,  particularly  if  they  do  not 
marry,  appears  to  me  of  a  very  singular  natna. 
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Me»  inthotit  wonder,  how  rarely  that  natiTe 
itiiion  18  aflerwanb  regarded.  It  aometimee, 
indeed,  happens,  that  some  Biipervenient 
oanae  of  diseord  may  overpower  this  origi- 
Bai  amity;  hut  it  aeema  to  me  more  ire- 
qiteotly  thrown  away  with  levity,  or  lost  hy 
negligenee,  than  destroyed  hy  injury  or  vio- 
lence. We  teil  the  ladies  that  ^ood  wives 
make  good  hushands;  I  helleve  it  is  a  more 
certain  position  that  good  hrothere  make 
good  Bssters. 

**  I  am  satisfied  with  your  stay  at  home, 
as  Juvenal  with  his  friend's  retirement  to 
CnnuB :  I  know  that  your  absence  is  best, 
&ough  it  be  not  best  ibr  me. 

*  Qjiamvifl  dii^essu  Teteris  confusns  amici, 
.   Lando  taxneo  vacois  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 
Destinet,  atqueunmn  civem  donare  Sibyllas. " 

^<  Lmnf^ton  is  a  good  OtwMB,  but  who  must 
be  Sibylla?  Mrs.  Langton  is  as  wise  as 
Sibyl,  and  as  goodj  and  wilt  live,  if  my 
wishee  can  prolong  life,  till  she  Shall  in  time 
be  as  old.  But  she  difiers  in  this,  that  she 
has  not  scattered  her  precepts  in  the  wind, 
at  least  not  those  which  she  bestowed  upon 
jrou 

•*  The  two  Wartons  just  looked  into  the 
town,  and  were  taken  to  see  CUone,  where, 
David  [Garrick]  says,  they  were  starved  for 
Want  ol  oomnany  to  keep  them  warm.  Da- 
vid and  Doddy^  have  had  a  new  quarrel, 
andf  I  think,  cannot  conveniently  quarrel 
any  more.  *  Cleone*  was  well  acted  by  all 
the  characters,  but  Bellamy  ^  lei\  nothing 
to  be  desired.  I  went  the  first  night,  and 
supported  it  as  well  as  I  might;  for  Doddy, 

Jou  know,  is  my  patron,-  and  I  would  not 
esert  him.  Tne  play  was  very  well  receiv- 
ed. Doddy,  alter  the  danger  was  over. 
Went  every  night  to  the  stage-side^  and  ciied 
at  the  distress  ofnoor  Cleone. 

*<  I  have  le/l  on  housekeeping,  and  there- 
fore made  presents  of  the  game  wliieh  you 
were  pleased  to  send  me.    The  pheasant  1 

Kre  to  Mr.  Richardson^,  the  bustard  to  Dr. 
wrence,  and  the  pot  I  placed  with  Miss 
Williams,  to  be  eaten  by  myself.  She  de- 
tires  that  her  compliments  and  good  wishes 
may  be  accepted  by  the  family;  and  I  make 
the  same  request  for  myself. 


hh  a  fiumiliar  and  tender  fiiendBhip  with  a  fe- 
male much  ab<mt  oar  own  age  ;  an  afiection  per- 
hapi  aoftened  by  the  secret  inflaence  of  the  fez, 
bat  pore  fimn  any  mixture  of  aenaoal  desire—the 
•ele  species  of  Platonic  love  that  can  be  indulged 
with  trath  and  without  da^er."— .Mm.  p,  26. 
^En.) 
1  Mr.  Dodsley,  the  anthonr  of  Geoae.— Bos* 

WXI«I^ 

*  [The  well-known  Mm  Geoige  Anne  Bella- 
av,  whe  played  the  berome.— £d.] 

*  Hie  aathoar  of  Clarkaa.— Boswbx.u 
VOL.  I.  19 


f<  Mr.  Rejrnolds  has  within  these  few  dftVB 
raised  his  ^rice  to  twenty  guineas  a  head^, 
and  IJi^s^  is  much  employed  in  miniatures. 
1  know  not  any  body  (else)  whoMc  prosperi-i 
ty  has  increas^  since  you  left  them. 

'<  Murphy  is  to  have  his  *  Orphan  of  Ch^ 
na'  acted  next  month  j  and  is  therefore,  I 
suppose,  happv.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of 
any  great  good  to  which  I  was  approaching^ 
but  at  present  my  prospects  do  not  much  de- 
light me;  however,  I  am  always  pleased 
when  I  find  that  you,  dear  sir,  remember 
your  afiectionate,  }iumhle  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johjtson." 

In  1769',  in  the  month  of  January,  hia 
mother  di^  at  the  gfeat  age  of  ninety,  an 
event  which  deeply  affectttl  him;  not  that 
*^hi8  mind  had  acquired  no  firmV 
ness  by  the  contemplation  of  mor-  p.*^ 
tality^i"  but  that  his  reverential 
aiection  for  her  was  not  abated  by  years, 
as  indeed  he  retained  all  his  tender  feelings 
even  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  I  have 
been  told,  that  he  regretted  much  his  not 
having  gone  to  visit  his  mother  for  several 
years  previous  to  her  death.  But  he  was 
constantly  ^gaged  in  literary  labours  whrch 
confined  him  to  London:  and  though  he 
had  not  the  comfort  of  seeing  his  ased 
parent,  he  contributed  liberaUy  to  her 
support. 


*  £Sir  Josbn  afterwards  greatly  advanced  his 
price.  I  have  been  informed  bv  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  his  admirer  and  rival,  that  in  1787  his 
prices  were  two  bnndred  gomeas  for  the  whoU 
length,  one  hundred  for  the  half-length,  seventy 
for  the  kit-cat,  and  fifty  for  (what  is  called)  the 
three^quartert.  But  even  on  these  prices  some 
increase  most  have  been  made,  as  Horace  Wal- 
pole  said,  <<  Sir  Joshua,  in  his  old  age,  becomea 
avaricious.  He  had  one  thousand  guineas  for  my 
INcture  of  the  three  ladies  Waldcmve.*' —  WaU 
poliana.  This  pwture  are  half-Ungthi  of  tha 
three  ladies  on  one  canvas.— Ed.] 

^  [Miss  Reynolds,  the  sister  of  Sir  Joehna.— 
Ed.] 

<  [Mi.  Boswell  oontmdkts  Hawkins,  for  tha 
mere  pleasure,  as  it  would  seem,  of  doing  so. 
The  reader  most  (rfiserve  that  Mr.  Eoswell*s 
work  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  Johnson's  want  of 
firmness  in  contemplatUig  moitality  :  and  though 
Johnson  may  have  been  tn  theory  an  afiection^ 
ate  son,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  be  had  never 
visited,  and,  oonseoaently,  not  seen  his  mother 
since  1737.  Mr.  iJoewell  alleges  as  an  excuse, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  literary  labouis,  whkh 
confined  him  to  London.  Such  an  excuse  for  an 
absence  of  twenty  year»  is  idle  ;  besides,  it  is 
stated  that  Johnson  visited  Ashbourn  about  1740 
{ante,  p,  29),  Tnnbridge  Wells  m  1748  (ante, 
p.  76),  Oxford  in  1764  {ante,  p.  116).  We 
shall  see  presently,  that  Johnson  felt  remone  foi 
this  neglsct  of  hk  paient— £d.] 
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*' TO  MRS.  JOHNSON,   IN  LIOHftBLD*. 

•«lSthJaB.I7ai>.    * 

"Honoured  madam, — ^The  ac- 
count which  Miss  [Porter]  gives 
me  of  your  health  pierces  my  heart.  God 
comfort  and  preserve  you  and  save  you  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  I  would  have  miss  read  to  yon  from 
time  to  time  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour, 
and  sometimes  the  sentences  in  the  Com- 
munion Service,  hieginning — Cowne  wUo  me. 
aH  ye  that  trtnel  om  are  heavy  ladet^^  ana 
I  mil  gii}e  you  rest. 

"  I  have  just  now  read  a  physical  book, 
which  inclines  me  to  ttiink  that  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  ^e  bark  would  do  you  good.  Do, 
dear  motlier,  try  it 

"  Pray,  send  me  your  blessing,  and  for- 
give all  that  I  have  done  amiss  to  you.  And 
whatever  you  would  have  done,  and  what 
debts  you  woukl  have  paid  first,  or  any  tibing 
else  that  you  would  direct,  let  Miss  [PprterJ 
pat  it  down;  I  shall  endeavour  to  obey  you. 

**  I  have  ffot  twelve  guineas  9  to  send  you, 
but  unhappav  am  at  a  loss  how  to  send  it 
to-night  If  I  cannot  send  it  to-night,  it  will 
oome  by  the  next  post 

"  Pray,  do  not  omit  any  thinff  mentioned 
m  tliis  letter.  God  bless  you  tor  ever  and 
ever. — ^I  am  your  dutiful  son, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

**  TO  MISS  PORTER  AT  MRS.  JOHNSON's,  IN 
LlCBnSLD. 

*«l6Cll  its.  1759. 

"  Mr  DBAR  MISS,—- 1  think  myr 
self  obliged  to  you  beyond  all  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  your  care  of  my 
dear  mother.  God  grant  it  may  not  be  with- 
out success.    Tell  Kitty*  that  I  shall  never 


>  Since  the  pablkmtioii  of  the.  third  edition  of 
tfui  work,  the  following  letlen  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
•oeaaoned  b j  the  lait  iUnen  of  his  mother, 
wore  obligingly  comniiuucatod  to  Mr.  Malono,  by 
tiie  Rev.  l>r.  Vyie.  They  are  placed  here  agree- 
ably to  the  chronological  order  almost  nnifonnly 
obserred  by  the  anthour  ;  and  so  stroncty  evince 
Dr.  Johnson's  piety  and  tendeniess  of  heart,  that 
every  reader  must  be  gratified  by  tfaoir  insertion. 

— >MALOirB. 

•  Written  by  mktake  for  1750,  as  the  snbse- 
qoent  lettera  show  [see  ante,  p.  140],  In  the  next 
letter,  be  had  inadvertently  lidlon  into  the  same 
erronr,  but  corrected  it  On  the  outiide  of  the 
letter  of  the  18th  was  written  by  another  hand — 
^  Pray  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  by  return 
«f  post,  without  iail.*' — ^Malonb. 

'  Six  of  these  twelve  gainoas  Johnson  appeait 
to  have  borrowed  from  Mr.  Allen,  the  prniier. 
Bee  Hawkins's  Hfe  qf  /oAiison,  p.  866,  n. — 
Mai<om  b. 

«  Catherine  Chambers,  Mn*  Johnson's  maid- 
servant She  died  in  Oetober,  1767.  See  Dr. 
Johnson's  Prayere  and  MeditoH&ns,  p.  71 : 
"Sunday,  Oct  18,  1767.  YeHsiday,  Oot  17, 
I  took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old  finand. 


forffet   her  tendemei  for   her 
Whatever  you  can  do,  continue  to  do.    My 
heart  is  very  full. 

"  I  hope  you  received  twelve  guineas  on 
Monday.  I  found  a  way  of  sending  them 
by  means  of  the  postmaster,  afler  I  had 
written  mv  letter,  and  hope  they  came  safe. 
I  will  send  you  more  in  a  few  days.  God 
bless  you  aU.  I  am,  my  dear,  your  moat 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHirsoir." 

^'  Over  the  leaf  is  a  letter  to  my  mother.** 

u  iBt^  Jan.  1758. 

"Dbae  hovovrbd  mother, —  Your 
weakness  afflicts  me  beyond  what  I  am  wil- 
ling to  communicate  to  you.  I  do  not  think 
you  unfit  to  face  death,  but  I  know  not  how 
to  bear  the  thought  of  losing  you.  Endeav* 
our  to  do  all  you  [can]  for  yourself.  £at 
as  much  as  you  can. 

<'  I  pray  often  for  you;  do  you  pray  fop 
me.  1  have  nothing*  to  add  to  my  Ust  1^ 
ter.  I  am,  dear,  dear  mother,  your  duufiil 
son,  "  Sam.  Johksok.'* 

''to  MRS.  JOHNSON  IN  LICHFIRLD. 
»*UthJaB.l7Sil 
"  Dear  hokourbd  motbbr,-^!    n^j^p^ 
fear  you  are  too  ill  for  lon^  letters; 
therefore  I  will  only  tell  you,  you  have 
fVom  me  all  the  regard  that  can  possibly 
subsist  in-  the  heart.    I  pray  God  to  blew 
you  for  ever  more,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 

"  Let  miss  write  to  me  every  post,  how- 
ever short. 
**  I  am,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

'*  TO  Mus  poaTSR,  AT  Mms.  jobnson's  in 

.     I.ICHPIBLD. 

(«90i]i  Jw.  nan 
"Dear  miss, — I  will,  if  it  be 
possible,  come  down  to  you.  God 
grant  I  may  yet  [find]  my  dear  mother 
breathing  and  sensible.  Do  not  tell  her  lest 
I  disappoiat  her.  If  I  miss  to  write  next 
p3st,uunontheroad.  I  ammydearestmias, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'^ 

''  On  the  other  MeJ*^ 

*'aOt]iJaii.  lt3S. 

'<  Dear  honoured  mother  ^ — Neither 
your  condition  nor  your  character  make  it 
fit  for  me  to  say  much.    You  have  been  the 


Cathenno  Chamben,  who  came  to  live  with  my 
mother  about  1724,  and  has  been  bat  litde  pott- 
ed ftom  us  since.  She  buried  my  father,  my 
brolhar,  and  my  mother.  She  is  now  fifty-eight 
yean  old." — ^M alone. 

^  This  letter  was  written  on  the  seeeed  leaf 
of  the  proeediDf ,  aSdieowd  to  Mii 
Malonb. 
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hatlt  HKllher,  and  I  beiieve  th^  best  woman 
in  the  world.    I  thank  you  for  your  induW 

f>Dce  to  me,  and  beg  forgiveness  of  all  tliat 
have  done  ill,  and  all  that*  I  have  omitted 
to  do  well  K  God  grant  you  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  receive  you  to  everlasting  happiness, 
for  Jeans  Christ's  sake.  Amen.  Lord  Je- 
soa  receive  your  spirit.  Amen.-^I  «n,  dear, 
dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 

<<  Sam.  JoBiraoir." 

^'TO  miss  PO&TBA,  in  LICHFIELD. 

''SadiM.  1709*. 

"You will' conceive  my  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  my  mother,  of  the 
best  mother.  If  she  were  to  live  again, 
surely  I  should  behave  better  to  her.  But 
she  is  happy,  and  what  is  past  is  nothing  to 
her;  and  lor  me,  since  I  cannot  repair  my 
Aults  to  her,  I  hope  repentance  will  efface 
them.  I  return  you  and  all  those  that  have 
been  good  to  her  my  sincerest  thanks,  and 
pray  God  to  repay  you  all  with  infinite  ad- 
vantage. Write  to  me,  and  comlbrt  me, 
dear  child.  I  shall  be  elad  likewise,  if  Kit- 
ty will  write  to  me.  I  shall  send  a  bill  of 
twenty  pounds  in  a  few  days,  which  I, 
thought  to  have  brought  to  my  mother ; 
but  God  suffered  it  not  I  have  not  power 
or  composure  to  say  much  more.  God 
bless  you,  and  bk«8  us  all.  I  am,  dear 
miss,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  JoBifsoK.'* 

[**  TO  MI88  LUCY  FOBTKR. 

*«  SSth  J«a.  I75S. 

(The  beginning  of  the  writing 
torn  and  lost.) 
-•*  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  am  not  yet  so 
composed  as  to  give  any  directions  about 
any  thing.  But  you  are  wiser  and  better 
than  I,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  with  all  that 
you  shall  do.  It  is  not  of  any  use  for  me 
BOW  to  come  down  3;  nor  can  I  bear  the 

^  So,  in  the  prayer  which  he  eompoied  on 
tin  occasion :  **  Almighty  God,  merciiU  Father, 
in  nrhose  hands  are  life  and  death,  sanctify  unto 
me  the  sorrow  which  I  now  feel.  Forgive  tne 
Vfhatever  I  have  done  unkindly  to  my  mother, 
and  whatever  I  htne  omitted  to  do  kindly. 
Make  me  to  remember  her  good  precepts  and 
good  example,  and  to  reform  my  life  according 
to  thy  holy  word,  &c." — Pray  en  and  Medita- 
KofM,  p.  81. — ^Malokb. 

>  Mm.  Johnson  probably  died  on  the  20tfa  or 
Slat  Jannajy,  and  was  bnried  on  the  day  this  leU 
tsr  was  written. — ^Malonk. 

3  [Mr.  Mnrphy  states :  "  Wnk  this  sapply 
(the  price  of  Kasselas)  Johnson  set  out  for  Lkh- 
ield  ;  hot  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  close  the  eyes 
ofa  parent  whom  he  loved.  He  attended  the 
fimeral,  whkh,  as  appears  among  his  memoianF- 
doms,  was  em  the  28d  of  January,  1769.'*  It  is 
dear,  liom  all  these  tottem,  that  he  did  not  per- 
sanally  attend  on  that  occasion,  and  the  bmomk 


eace.    if  yot  want  any  directions,  Mr. 
oward*  will  advise  you.      The  twenty 
Sounds  I  could  not  get  a  bill  for  to-night, 
ut  will  send  it  on  Saturday.    I  am,  my , 
dear,  your  affectionate  servant, 

<•'  Sam.  JoHBsoii." 

"  TO  MkS.  LUCT  PORTER. 

"SthFeb.  nas. 

"  Dbab  miss, — I  have  no  reason 
to  forbear  writing,  but  that  it  makes  uS^ 
my  heart  heavy,  and  I  had  nothing 
particular  to  say  which  might  not  be  delay- 
ed to  the  next  post;  but  had  no  thoughts 
of  ceasing  to  correspond  with  my  dear  JL^- 
ey,  the  only  person  now  left  in  the  world 
with  whom  I  think  myself  connectfid.  There 
needed  not  my  dear  mother's  desire,  f^r 
every  heart  must  lean  to  somebody,  and  I 
have  nobody  but  you;  in  whom  i  ui|t  all 
my  little  anairs  with  too  much  conndence 
to  deeire  you  to  keep  receipts  as  you  pru- 
dently proposed. 

"  If^ou  and  Kitty  will  keep  the  house,  I 
think  I  shell  hke  it  best.  Kitty  may  carry 
on  the  trade  for  herself,  keeping  her  own 
stock  apart,  and  laying  aside  any  money 
that  she  receives  for  any  of  the  goods,  which 
her  good  mistress  has  left  behind  her.  I  do 
not  see,  if  this  scheme  be  followed,  any  need 
of  appraising  the  books.  My  mother's  debts, 
dear  mother,  I  suppose  I  may  pay  with  lit- 
tle difficulty;  and  the  little  trade  may  go 
silently  forward.  I  fancv  Kitty  can  do  no- 
thing better;  and  I  shall  not  want  to  put 
her  out  of  a  house,  where  she  has  Uvea  so 
long,  and  with  so  much  Virtue.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  she  is  ill,  and  earnestly  hope  that 
she  will  soon  recover;  let  her  know  that  I 
have  the  highest  value  fbr  her,  and  would 
do  any  thing  for  her  advantage.  Let  her 
think  of  this  proposal.  I  do  not  see  any 
likelier  method  by  which  she  may  pass  the 
remaining  part  of  her  life  in  quietness  and 
competence. 

**  You  roust  have  what  part  of  the  house 
^ou  please,  while  you  are  inclined  to  stay 
m  it;  but  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that 
you  and  I  shall  some  time  pass  our  days  to- 

f  ether.  I  am  very  solitary  and  comfortless, 
ut  will  not  invite  you  to  come  hither  till  I 
can  have  hope  of  making  you  live  here  so 
as  not  to  dislike  your  situation.  Pray,  my 
dearest,  write  to  me  as  oflen  as  you  can.  1 
am,  dear  ibadam,'your  affectionate  humble 
servant,  *'  Sim.  Johvsok."] 


randum  mentioned  most  have  referred  to  the  date 
or  expenses  of  the  funeral,  and  not  to  his  own 
presence.  Raaselas  was  not  written,  nor  of 
eoone,  it  may  be  presamed,  $old,  till  two  months 
b^er — ^Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Howard  was  in  the  law,  and  resided  in 
the  Close.  He  was  grandfather  of  the  present  1»- 
dy  of  Sir  Robert  Wilaaot,  Bart,  of  OsmsstoB,  aesr 
Derby.*-tiAawooi>.] 
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{No.  41  of  the  Idier,  though  it 
takes  the  character  of  a  letter  to  the 
anthour,  was  written  hy  Johnson 
hunself  on  his  mother's  death,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  describe  as  truly  as  pathetical- 
ly us  sentiments  on  the  separation  of  friends 
and  relations  K 

r<*TO  MRS.  LUCT  FOBTKB. 

**MlftfiBll,nSBS. 

"  Dkar  madam,— I  thought  your 
last  letter  long  in  coming;  and 
did  not  require  or  expect  such  an 
inventory  of  little  things  as  you  have  sent 
roe.  I  could  have  taken  your  word  for  a 
matter  of  much  greater  value.  I  am  glad 
tiiat  Kitty  is  better;  let  her  be  paid  first,  as 
my  dear,  dear  mother  ordered,  and  then  let 
me  know  at  once  the  sum  necessary  to  dis- 
charge her  other  debts,  and  I  will  send  it  you 
very  soon. 

"  I  beg,  my  dear,  that  you  would  act  for 
me  without  the  least  scruple,  for  I  can  re- 
pose myself  very  confidently  upon  your  pru- 
dence, and  hope  we  shall  never  have  reason 
to  love  each  other  less.  I  shall  take  it  very 
kindly  if  you  make  it  a  rule  to  write  to  me 
once  at  least  every  week,  for  I  am  now  veiy 
de8i>(ate,  and  am  loth  to  be  universally  for- 
gotten. I  am,  dear  sweet,  your  affectionate 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johvsok." 

^^  Soon  after  his  mother- 8  death,  he 

wrote  his  «  Rasselas,  PaiircB  or 
Abyssinia*:  [which  he  modestly  calls,  in  a 
subsequent  letter  to  Miss  Porter,  <<  a  little 
story-oook"]  concerning  the  publication  of 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  guesses  vaguely 
and  idM,  instead  of  having  uken  the  trou- 
ble to  mform  himself  with  authentick  pre- 
cision. Not  to  trouble  my  readers  with  a 
repetition  of  tlie  knight's  reveries,  I  have  to 
mention,  that  the  late  Mr.  Strahan  the 
printer  told  me,  that  Johnson  wrote  it,  that 
with  the  profits  he  might  defray  the  expense 
of  his  mother's  funeral,  and  pay  some  little 
debts  which  she  had  led.  He  told  Sir  Josh- 
ua Reynolds,  that  he  composed  it  in  the 
evenings  of  one  week  4,  sent  it  to  the  press 

1  [Bat  it  is  observable  that  the  Idl6n  which 
now  bear  the  dittai  of  the  ISth  and  20th  January 
are  on  trivial  subjeds,  and  are  even  written  in  a 
vein  of  pleasantry. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Johnson  had  written  the  (Sgure  8  instead  of 
9,  which  is  evidently  a  mistake.— Harwood. 
See  ante,  p.  144.— Ed.] 

3  [Sir  John  Hawkins  d6e8  not  "  gneas  ^^agnely 
and  idly,*'  hut  after  saying  that  there  were  vague 
reports  on  the  snbject,  be  gives  an  account  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  Mr.  Boswell's.  The  only 
difference  »,  that  Sir  J.  Hawkins  says  that  he 
had  before  meditated  such  a  work,  uie  execution 
of  which  was  «ow  -accelentted  by  the  spur  of 
necessity. — ^Ed.] 

«  Rassblas  wMfuUkhsd  In  Mardi«r  April, 
i769.-*BoswsLL. 


in  portions  as  it  was  written,  and  had  u^^^ 
since  read  it  over^.  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  John 
ston,  and  Mr.  Do€bIey,  purchased  it  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  but  afterwards  paid  him 
twenty-five  iwunds  more,  wiien  it  came  to 
a  second  eoition. 

Considering  the  large  auma  which  have 
been  received  for  compilations,  and  works 
requiring  not  much  more  genius  than  com* 
Dilations,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  very 
low  price  which  he  was  content  to  receive 
for  this  admirable  performance;  which, 
though  he  had  written  nothing  else,  would 
have  rendered  his  name  immortal  in  the 
world  of  literature.  None  of  hla  writinga 
has  been  so  extensively  diffused  over  Eu- 
rope; for  it  has  been  translated  into  moat, 
if  not  all,  of  the  modem  languages.  This 
tale,  with  all  the  charms  of  oriental  image- 
rv,  and  ail  the  force  and  beauty  of  whkh  *he 
Cnglish  language  is  capal>ie,  leads  ua 
throupfh  the  most  important  scenes  of  hu* 
man  life,  and  ahows  us  that  this  stage  of  our 
being  is  full  of  "  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit."  To  those  who  look  no  further 
tnan  the  present  life,  or  who  maintain  that 
human  nature  has  not  fallen  from  the  state 
in  which  it  was  created,  the  instruction  of 
this  sublime  stoiy  will  be  of  no  avail.  But 
they  who  think  justly,  and  feel  with  atronff 
sensibility,  will  listen  with  eagerness  %m 
admiration  to  its  truth  and  wiwiom.  Vo^ 
taire's  Cahoidk,  written  to  refute  the  sys- 
tem of  Optimism,  which  it  has  accomplished 
with  brilliant  success,  is  wonderfully  similar 
in  its  plan  and  conduct  to  Johnson's  Ris- 
SKLAs;  insomuch,  tliat  I  have  heard  Johi»- 
son  say,  that  if  they  had  not  been  publish- 
ed so  ck)sely  one  aller  the  other  that  there 
was  not  time  for  imitation,  it  would  have 
been  in  vajn  to  deny  that  the  scheme  of  that 
which  came  latest  was  taken  from  the  other. 
Though  the  proposition  illustrated  by  both 
these  works  was  the  same,  namely,  that  in 
our  present  state  there  is  more  evil  than 
good,  the  intention  of  the  writers  was  very 
different.  Voltaire,  I  am  afraid,  meant  only 
by  wanton  profaneness  to  obtain  a  sportive 
victory  over  religion,  and  to  discredit  the 
beli<^*  of  a  superintending  Providence: 
Johnson  meant,  oy  showing  the  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  of  t.hing[8  temporal,  to  direct  the 
hopes  of  man  to  things  eternaL  Itasselas, 
as  was  observed  to  me  by  a  very  accomplish- 
ed lady,  may  be  considered  as  a  more  enlar^ 
ed  andmore  deeply  philosophical  discourse  m 
prose,  upon  the  mteresting  truth,  which  in 
his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  he  had  so 
succesafiilly  enforced  in  verse. 

The  lund  of  thinking  which  this  work 
contains  is  such,  that  almost  every  sentence 


•  See  \mder  Jura  2,  1781.  FindiBg  it  tiwB 
aceideiitalty  in  a  chaiso  with  Mr.  Boswell,  he 
read  it  -eagerly  .-^Tbis  was  doubtless  long  after  bis 
dasfaMiiiMi  to  Sir  Jasht  RayiwUs^— Majmutk 
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oTH  may  Airtush  a  subjeet  of  long  medita- 
tion. I  am  not  satisfied  if  a  year  passes 
without  my  having  read  it  thron^^h;  and  at 
every  perusal,  my  admiration  of  the  mind 
which  produced  it  is  so  highly  raised,  that 
I  can  scarcely  believe  that  I  hsd  the  hon- 
our of  enjoying  the  intimacy  of  such  a 


I  restrain  myself  from  quoting  passages 
from  this  excellent  work,  or  even  referring 
to  them,  because  I  should  not  know  what 
to  select,  or,  rather,  what  to  omit  I  shall, 
however,  transcribe  one,  as  it  shows  how 
well  he  could  stste  the  arguments  of  those 
who  beUeve  in  the  appearance  of  depsrted 
spirits;  a  doctrine  which  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  he    himself  ever  positively 

"  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions  (said  the 
prince),  I  will  promise  you  safety:  there  is 
no  dai^er  from  the  dead;  he  that  is  once 
buried  will  be  seen  no  more. 

'<  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more  (said 
Imlac),  I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain, 
against  the  concurrent  and  unvaried  testi- 
mony of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations.  There  is 
no  people,  rude  or  learned,  among  whom  ap- 
paritions of  the  dead  are  not  related  and  be- 
ueved.  This  opinion,  which  prevails  as  far 
as  human  nature  is  diffused,  could  become 
universal  only  by  its  truth' ;  those  that  never 
heard  of  one  another,  would  not  have  agreed 
in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can 
make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by  sin- 
gle cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the  gen- 
eral evidence;  and  some  who  deny  it  with 
their  toneues,  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

Notwlttistanding  my  high  admiration  of 
Rasselas,  I  will  not  maintain  that  the  *<  mor- 
bid melancholy"  in  Johnson's  constitution 
may  not,  perhaps,  have  made  life  appear  to 
him  more  insipid  and  unhappy  than  it  gen- 
erally is:  for  i  am  sure  that  he  had  less  en- 
joyment from  it  than  I  have.  Yet,  what^ 
ever  additional  shade  his  own  particular  sen- 
sations may  have  thrown  on  his  representa- 
tion of  life,  attentive  observation  and  close 
inquiry  have  convinced  me,  that  there  is 
too  much  reality  in  the  ffloomy  picture. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  fliat  we  judge  of 
the  happiness  and  misery  of  Ufe  differently 
at  different  times,  according  to  the  state  of 
our  changeable  frame.  I  always  remember 
a  remark  made  to  me  by  a  Turkish  lady, 
educated  in  France:  "  Ma  ftn,  monsieur, 
notre  honheur  depend  de  lafapon  qae  noire 
sang  etrcfc/e-."    This  have  I  learnt  from  a 

*  [This  »  a  mere  sophism  ;  all  ases  and  all 
Bations  are  not  agreed  on  this  point,  tooagh  such 
a  belief  may  have  existed  in  particular  persons , 
in  all  a^es  and  all  nations.  He  might  as  well 
have  said  that  insanity  was  the  nattual  and  true 
it^te  of  the  human  mind,  because  it  has  existed 
ia  all  nations  and  all  ages. — Eo.] 

*  [Afr.  Bocwall  no  donbt  fancied  these  woids 


pretty  hard  course  of  experieQce,  and 
would,  from  sincere  benevolence,  impress 
upon  all  who  honour  tliis  book  with  a  peru- 
sal, that  until  a  steady  conviction  is  oIh 
tained,  thai  the  present  life  is  an  imperfect 
btste,  and  only  a  passsge  to  a  better,  if  we 
comply  with  the  divine  scheme  of  progre»- 
sive  improvement;  and  also  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  mysterious  plan  of  Providence,  that 
intellectual  beings  must  **  be  made  perfect 
through  suffering  ; "  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinual recurrence  of  disappointment  and  un- 
easiness. But  if  we  walk  with  hope  in  "  the 
mid-day  sun"  of  revelation,  our  temper  and 
disposition  will  be  such,  that  the  cnmforta 
and  enjoyments  in  our  way  i^ill  be  relished, 
while  we  patiently  support  the  inconveni- 
ences and  pains.  Alter  much  speculation 
and  various  reasonings,  I  scknowledge  my-* 
self  convinced  ol*  the  truth  oi*  Voltaire's 
conclusion,  "  JSpris  tout  c^est  un  monde 
passable,'*  But  we  must  not  think  too 
deeply: 


-where  ignorance  b  blisB, 


'lis  folljr  to  be  wise,'* 

is,  in  many  respects,  more  than  poetically 
just.  I^et  us  cultivate,  under  the  command 
of  good  principles,  **/a  theorie  des  senso^ 
tions  agreables^**  and,  as  Mr.  Burke  once 
admirably  counselled  a  grave  and  anxious 
gentleman,  "  live  pleasant." 

The  effect  of  Rasselas,  and  of  Johnson's 
other  moral  tales,  is  thus  beautif\illy  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Courtenay : 

"  Impressive  truth,  in  splendid  fiction  drest, 
Checks  the  vain  wish,  and  calms  the  troubled 

breast; 
O'er  the  dark  mind  a  light  celestial  throws. 
And  sooths  the  angry  passions  to  fepose  ; 
As  oil  eflus'd  illumes  and  smooths  the  deep. 
When  round  the  bark  the  foaming  surges  sweep." 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  during  all  tliis 
year  he  carried  on  his  Idler.  I'his  paper 
was  in  such  high  estimation  before  it  was 
collected  into  volumes,  that  it  was  seized  on 
with  avidity  by  various  publishers  of  news- 
papers and  magazines,  to  enrich  their  pub- 
lications. Johnson,  to  put  a  stem  to  this 
unfair  proceeding,  wrote  for  the  Universal 
Chromcle  the  following  advertisement ;  in 
which  there  is,  perhaps,  more  pomp  of 
words  than- the  occasion  demanded: 

<<  London,  Jan.  5,  1759.  Advertise- 
ment. The  proprietors  of  the  paper  entitled 
<  The  Idler,'  having  found  that  those  essays 
are  inserted  in  the  newspapers  and  me^a- 
zines  with  so  little  regard  to  justice  or  de- 
cency, that  the  Universal  Chronicle,  in 
which  they  first  appear,  is  not  always  men- 
tioned, think  it  necessary  to  declare  to  the 


had  some  meaning,  or  he  would  hardly  have 
quoted  them  ;  but  what  that  meaning  is  the  sd^ 
tor  cannot  gaess. — EdJ] 
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publishers  of  those  collections,  that  however 
patiently  ihcy  have  hitherto  endured  these 
injuries,  made  yet  more  injurious  by  con- 
tempt, they  have  now  determined  to  endure 
them  no  iongrer.  They  have  already  seen 
essays,  for  which  a  very  large  price  is  paid, 
transferred,  with  tliemostshameless  rapacity, 
into  the  weekly  or  monthly  compilations,  and 
their  right,  at  least  for  the  present  alienated 
fW>m  them,  before  they  could  themselves  be 
N  said  to  enjoy  it.  But  thev  would  not  willingly 
be  thought  to  want  tenderness,  even  for  men 
by  whom  no  tenderness  hath  been  shown. 
The  past  is  without  remedy,  and  shall  be 
without  resentment.  But  those  who  have 
been  thus  busy  with  their  sickles  in  the  fieMs 
of  their  neighbours  are  henceforward  to  take 
notice,  that  the  time  of  impunity  is  at  an 
end.  Whoever  shall,  without  our  leave,  lay 
the  hand  of  rapine  upon  our  papers,  is  to 
expect  that  we  shall  vindicate  our  due,  by 
the  means  which  justice  prescribes,  and 
which  are  warranted  bv  the  immemorial  pre- 
scriptions of  honourable  trade.  We  shall 
lay  hold,  in  our  turn,  on  their  copies,  degrade 
them  from  the  pomp  of  wide  margin  and 
diffuse  typography,  contract  them  into  a 
narrow  space,  and  sell  them  at  an  humble 
price;  yet  not  with  a  view  of  growinff  rich 
oy  confiscations,  fbr  we  think  not  much  bet- 
ter of  money  got  by  punishment  than  by 
crimes.  We  shall  therefore,  when  our 
losses  are  repaid,  give  what  profit  shall  re- 
main to  the  MagdeUru;  for  we  know  not 
who  can  be  more  properly  taxed  for  die  sup- 
port of  penitent  prostitutes,  than  prostitutes 
in  whom  there  yet  appears  neither  penitence 
nor  shame." 

No  doubt  he  was  also  proceeding,  though 
slowly,  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare.  He, 
however,  from  that  liberality  which  never 
failed,  when  called  upon  to  assist  other  la- 
bourers in  literature,  round  time  to  translate, 
for  Mrs.  Lenoxes  English  version  of  Bru- 
moy,  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Greek  Come- 
•  dyt"  and  "  The  General  Conclusion  of  the 
Bookf." 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  foreign  coun- 
tries was  an  object  that  seems  at  all  times  to 
have  interested  Johnson.  Hence  Mr.  New- 
bery  found  no  great  difficidty  in  persuading 
him  to  write  the  introduction*  to  a  collec- 
tion of  voyages  and  travels  published  by 
him  under  the  title  of  "  The  Worid  Dis- 
played:" the  first  volume  of  which  appear- 
ed this  year,  and  the  remaining  volumes  in 
subsequent  years. 


1  [In  Mr.  Park's  edition  of  tlie  J^oble  Jluthaurs 
(vol.  iv.  p.  259),  it  ii  iitated  that  Mn.  Lonox's 
Tnofllation  of  Bramoy's  Greek  Theatre  had  a 
**  Prefaet,^*  written  by  Lord  Orrery  ;  who  also 
translated  "  The  Discourse  upon  tfie  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Origin  of  Tragedy,  and  the 
Parallel  of  the  Theatra^**  but  he  citas  no  an- 
thorily.— Ed.] 


I  would  ascribe  to  this  year  the  foyowing 
letter  to  a  son  of  one  of  his  early  friends  at 
Lichfield,  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  barrister, 
and  authour  of  a  tract,  entitled  '<  Reflectioiii 
on  the  Study  of  the  Law." 

**  TO  JOSEPH    SIMPSON,  ES a. 

"  Dkar  sir, — ^Tour  father's  inexorability 
not  only  grieves  but  amazes  me:  he  is  your 
father;  he  was  always  accounted  a  wise  man; 
nor  do  I  remember  any  thing  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  his  good  nature;  but  in  his  refti- 
sal  to  assist  you  there  is  neither  good  nature, 
fatherhood,  nor  wisdom.  *It  is  the  practice 
of  good  nature  tu  overlook  faults  which  have 
already,  by  the  consequences,  punished  the 
delinquent.  It  is  natural  for  a  father  to 
think  more  favourably  than  others  of  his 
children;  and  it  is  always  wise  to  give  as* 
sistance,  while  a  little  help  will  prevent  the 
necessity  of  greater. 

"  If  you.  married  imprudently,  you  mis- 
carried at  your  own  hazard,  at  an  age  when 
vou  had  a  right  of  choice.  It  would  be 
hard  if  the  man  might  not  choose  his  own 
wife,  who  has  a  right  to  plead  before  the 
judges  of  his  country. 

*<  If  your  imprudence  has  ended  indifiiciil- 
ties  and  inconveniences,  you  are  yourself  to 
support  them;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  little 
better  health,  you  would  support  them  and 
conquer  them.  Surely,  that  want  which 
accident  and  sickness  produce  is  to  be  sup- 
ported in  every  region  of  humanity,  though 
there  were  neither  friends  nor  fathers  in  tne 
world.  You  have  certainly  from  your  fath- 
er the  highest  claim  of  charity,  though  none 
of  right:  and  therefore  I  would  counsel  you 
to  omit  no  decent  nor  manly  degree  of  im- 

E)rtunity.  Your  debts  in  the  whole  are  not 
rge,  and  of  the  whole  but  a  small  part  is 
troublesome.  Small  debts  are  like  small 
shot;  they  are  rattling  on  every  side,  and 
can  scarcely  be  escaped  without  a  wound: 

great  debts  are  like  cannon;  of  loud  noise, 
ut  little  danger.  You  must,  therefore,  be 
enabled  to  discharge  petty  debts,  that  you 
may  have  leisure,  witn  security,  to  struggle 
with  the  rest.  Neither  the  great  nor  httle 
debts  disgrace  vou.  I  am  sure  you  have 
my  esteem  for  the  courage  with  which  you 
contracted  them,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
you  endure  them.  I  wish  my  esteem  could 
be  of  more  use.  I  have  been  invited,  or 
have  invited  mjrself,  to  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  and  will  not  incommode  my  dear 
Lucy  by  coming  to  Lichfield,  while  her  pres- 
ent lodging  is  of  any  use  to  her  2.  I  hope, 
in  a  few  days,  to  be  at  leisure,  and  to  make 


^  [She  resided  in  the  boose  which,  by  bis  mo- 
ther's death,  was  now  become  the  property  of 
JoliDSon.  It  appears  that  there  was  not  accom- 
modatwn  for  an  additional  inmate. — ^En-J 
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^riatB.  Whither  I  shaU  fly  is  matter  of  bo 
importance.  A  man  unconnected  is  at  home 
eveiy  where;  unless  he  may  be  said  to  be 
at  home  no  where.  I  am  sorry;  dear  sir, 
that  where  you  have  parents,  a  man 
of  your  merits  should  not  have  a  home. 
I  wish  I  could  ffive  it  you.  I  am,  my  dear 
air,  affectionately  yours, 

"  Sam.  JoBHsoir." 

He  now  refreshed  himself  by  an  excursion 
to  Oxford,  of  which  the  following  short 
characterislical  notice^  in  his  own  words,  is 
pvmerved: 

" is  now  making  tea  for 

JfJS"^*'  me.  I  have  been  in  my  gown 
y.  98S.  ever  since  I  came  here^  It  was, 
at  my  first  coming,  quite  new  and 
handsome.  I  have  swum  thrice,  which  I 
had  disused  for  many  years.  I  have  pro- 
posed to  Vansittart'^  climbing  over  the  wall, 
Dut  he  has  refused  me.  And  I  have  clapped 
my  hands  till  they  are  sore,  at  Dr.  Kmg's 
speech^." 

His  ne^  servant,  Francis  Barber,  hav- 
ing left  bun,  and  been  some  time  at  sea,  not 
pressed  as  has  been  supposed,  but  with  his 
own  consent,  it  appears  from  a  letteir  to 
John  Wilkes,  Esq.  from  Dr.  Smollett,  that 
his  master  kindly  interested  himself  in  pro- 
curing his  release  from  a  state  of  life  of 
wfa»h  Johnson  always  expressed  the  utmost 
abhorrence.    He  once  said,  "  No 
f^  '*•    man  will  be  a  sailor  who  has  contriv- 
ance enough  to  ^t  himself  into  a 
jafl:  for  being  in  a  ship  is  being  iii  a  jail, 
with  the  chance  of  being  drowned."    And 
at  another  time,  "  A  man  in  a  jail 
imi        ^*«  ™or®  room,  better  food,  and 
commonly  better  company."    The 
letter  was  as  follows: 


('Cbalaea,  leth  March,  1759. 
Dkar  sir, — I  am  again  your  petitioner, 
in  behalf  of  that  great  Cham^  of  literature, 


>  (Lord  Stowell  inforniB  me  tbat  he  prided  hini- 
idf  in  being,  during  his  visiti  to  Oxford,  acca- 
ntely  academic  in  all  points ;  and  be  wore  hia 
gown  almost  oatentatioiuly. — ^Ed.] 

*  See  itnte,  p.  ISS,  and  post,  vol.  ii.  p.  000. 
Ed.] 

*  [Dr.  King*8  speech  at  the  installation  of  the 
Eari  of  Westmoreland  as  chancellor  of  the  nni- 
▼enity. — ^Ed.] 

«  In  my  fint  edition  this  word  was  print 
Chunij  as  it  appeara  in  one  of  Mr.  Wilkes's 
MkceUanies,  and  I  animadTerted  on  Dr.  Smol- 
lett's Ignorance ;  for  which  let  me  propitiate  •  the 
manet  of  that  ingenions  and  benevolent  gentle- 
onii.  CuvM  was  certainly  a  mistaken  lead- 
ng  for  Chak ,  the  title  of  the  Sovereign  of  Tar- 
tary,  which  is  well  applied  **  Johnson,  the  Mon- 
arch of  Uteratore ;"  and  was  an  epithet  fiuniliar  to 


Samuel  Johnson.  His  black  servant,  whose 
name  is  Francis  Barber,  has  been  pressed 
on  board  the  Stag  frigate.  Captain  Angel, 
and  bur  lexicographer  is  in  great  distress. 
He  says  the  bo^  is  a  sickly  lad,  of  a  delicate 
frame,  and  particularly  subject  to  a  malady 
in  his  throat,  which  renders  him  very  unfit  for 
his  majesty's  service!  You  know  what  mat- 
ter of  animosity  the  said  Johnson  has  against 
you:  and  I  dare  say  you  desire  no  other 
op|)ortunity  of  resenting  it,  than  that  of 
laying  him  under  an  obligation.  He  was 
humble  enough  to  desire  my  assistance  on 
this  occasion,  tliough  he  and  I  were  never 
cater-cousins;  and  I  gave  him  to  understand 
that  I  wouki  make  application  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Wilkes,  who,  perhiqw,  by  his  interest 
with  Dr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Elliot,  might  be 
able  to  procure  the  discharge  of  his  lacquey. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  on  the 
subject,  which  I  leave  to  your  own  consid- 
eration; but  I  cannot  let  slip  this  opportuni- 
ty of  declaring  that  I  am,  with  the  most  in- 
violable esteem  and  attachment,  dear  sir, 
your  affectionate,  obliged,  humble  servant, 
I        "  T.  Smollett." 

Mr.  Wilkes,  who  upon  all  occasions  has 
acted,  as  a  private  gentleman,  with  most  po« 
lite  liberality,  apphed  to  his  friend  Sir  George 
Hav,  then  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty;  and  Francis  Barber  was 
discharged^,  as  he  has  told  me,  without  any 
wish  ofhis  own.  He  found  his  okl  mastei 
in  Chambers  in  the  Inner  temple,  and  return- 
ed to  his  service, 

[The  date  of  Dr.  Johnson's  first 
acquaintance  witli  Mrs.  Montagu  is 
not  ascertained,  but  it  probably  began  about 
this  period.  We  find,  in  this  year,  the  first 
of  the  many  applications  which  he  is  known 
to  have  made  to  the  extensive  and  unweari- 
ed charily  of  that  excellent  woman.] 


Smollett.  See  **  Roderick  Random,"  chap.  56. 
For  this  correction  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  whose  talents  and  literary  acqairementi 
accord  well  with  his  respectable  pedigree  of  Tem- 
ple.  BOSWSLL. 

After  the  pnblicatk>n  of  the  second  editioa  of 
this  work,  the  authour  was  famished  by  ^r. 
Abercrombie,  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  Dr.  |ohn  Aimslrong,  the  poet, 
to  Dr.  Smollett,  at  Leghorn,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing paraghraph : 

*'  A  to  the  R.  Bench  patriot,  it  is  hard  to  say 
fimm  what  motive  he  pablished  a  letter  of  yoars 
asking  some  trifling  frvonr  of  him  in  behalf  of 
somebody  for  whom  the  great  Cham  of  litera^ 
tore,  Mr.  Johnson,  had  interested  himself.*'— 
Malonb. 

*  [He  was  not  discharged  tin  Jane,  1760. 
How  the  discharge  (if,  indeed,  it  was  granted  oa 
this  appUcation)  came  to  be  so  k»g  debyed  does 
aot  appear. — £d.] 
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["DR.  JOHKSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU '. 

"Madam. — I  am  desired  by  Mrs. 
SaS^  WiUianw  to  sign  receipts  with  her 
name  for  the  subscribers  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  procure,  and  to  return 
her  humble  thanks  for  your  favour,  which 
was  conferred  with  all  the  grace  that  eie- 

fance  can  add  to  beneficence.     I  am,  ma- 
am,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
eervaiit,  "  Sam^  JoHirsou."] 

What  particular  new  scheme  of  life  John- 
son had  in  view  this  year,  I  have  not  dis- 
covered; but  that  he  medicated  one  of  some 
sort,  is  clear  from  his  private  devotions,  in 
which  we  find,  [a4th  March,]  "  the  change 
of  outward  things  which  I  am  now  to 
make; "  and  "  Grant  me  the  grace  ol*  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course  which  I  am 
now  beginning  may  proceed  according  to 
thy  laws,  and  end  in  the  enjojrment  of  thy 
favour."  But  he  did  not,  in  fact,  make  any 
external  or  visible  change. 
^^^  [The  change  of  life  of  which  Mr. 

Boswel  I  could  discover  no  trace  was 
probably  the  breaking  up  his  establishment 
m  Gough-square,  where  he  had  resided  for 
ten  years,  and  retiring  to  chambers  in  Sta- 
ple-inn; while  Mrs.  Williams  went  into 
lodginffs.  This  economical  arrangement, 
as  we  Team  from  the  following  letter,  com- 
municated by  Mrs.  Pearson,  through  Dr. 
Harwood,  took  place  just  at  this  period. 

'^tO  MRS.  LUOT  PORTER. 

'«23<!  March,  1750. 

"Dear  madam, — I  beg  your 
pardon  for  bavins^  so  long  omitted 
to  write.  One  thing  or  other  has 
put  me  off.  I  have  this  day  moved  my 
thines,  and  you  are  now  to  direct  to  me  at 
Staple-inn,  London.  I  hope,  m^  dear,  you 
are  well,  and  Kitty  mends.  I  wish  her  suc- 
cess in  her  trade.  I  am  going  to  -publish  a 
little  story  book,^  which  I  will  send  yon 
when  it  is  out.    Write  to  me,  my  dearest 

r'rl,  for  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
am,  my  dear,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 


'  [This  and  several  other  lettera,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  proper  places,  (marked  in  the 
maigin  Montagu  MSS,)^  the  Editor  owes  to 
tho  kindnew  and  liberal  itv  of  the  present  Lord 
Rokeby,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Mrs.  Montana, 
and  the  Editor  of  her  Letters — a  work  which  me 
literary  world  desires  to  see  continaed.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  reqaest  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
warm  terms  in  which  Johnson  so  frequently  ex- 
presses bis  admiration  and  esteem  for  Mn.  Mod- 
taga,  as  we  shall  see  that  he  afterwards  took  anoth- 
er tone. — Ed.] 

*  [Johnson  hare  alludes  to  his  *<  Rasaelas."— 
Harwood.] 


At  this  time  there  being  a  competftki 
amone  the  architects  of  Ix^ndon  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  Imiiding  oi'  Blacki'riar^-bridgei 
9  question  was  very  warmlv  agitated  wheth- 
er semicircular  or  elliptical  arches  were  ore- 
ferable.  In  the  design  ofiered  by  Mr. 
Mylne,  the  elliptical  form  was  adopted,  and 
therefore  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  ri- 
vals to  attack  it.  Johnson's  regard  for  his 
friend  Mr.  Gwyn  induced  him  to  engage  in 
this  controversy  against  Mr.  Mylne-;  and 


*  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  ghren  a  long  detail 
of  it,  in  that  manner  vulf^arly,  bnt  s^gniScantlyy 
called  rit^arole  ;  in  which,  amidst  an  ostenta- 
tioiM  exhibition  of  artii  and  artists,  he  talks  of 
**  proportions  of  a  column  being  taken  from  that 
of  the  human  figure,  and  adju$ted  hy  JVattarc^^ 
mascniine  and  feminine^in  a  man,  $eMquioeta9€ 
of  this  bead,  and  in  a  woman  setgtdnonal ;  nor 
lias  be  failed  to  btrodoce  a  jaigon  of  muncal 
terms,  which  do  not  seem  much  to  correspood 
with  the  subject,  bat  serve  to  make  ap  the  hetero- 
geneous mass.  To  follow  the  knight  tbroqgb 
all  this,  would  be  an  aseleas  fatigue  to  myself,  and 
not  a  little  disgusting  to  my  readers.  I  ahaD, 
therefore,  only  make  a  few  remarks  upon  hii 
statement. — He  seems  to  exult  in  having  detect- 
ed ohnson  in  procuring  "  from  a  person  eminentlT 
skilled  in  matheniaticks  and  the  principles  of  ardu* 
tecture,  answers  to  a  string  of  questions  drawn  ap 
by  himself,  touching  the  comparative  strei^h  of 
semicircular  and  elliptical  arches.'*  Now  I  caa- 
not  conceive  how  Johnson  could  have  acted  waon 
wisely.  Sir  John  complains  that  the  opinion  of 
that  excellent  mathematician,  Mr.  Thomas  Sim^ 
son,  did  not  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  semi- 
circular arcb.  ijut  he  should  have  knowa,  that 
however  eminent  Mr.  Simpson  was  in  the  higher 
parts  of  abstract  matliematical  science,  be  was  lit- 
tle versed  in  mixed  and  practical  mecbanicha 
Mr.  Muller,  of  Woolwich  Academy,  the  scholaB- 
tick  father  of  all  the  great  engineers  which  this 
country  has  employed  for  forty  years,  decided  tfas 
question  by  declaring  clearly  in  favour  of  ths 
elliptical  arcb. 

It  is  ongraciously  suggested,  that  Johnson's  mo* 
tive  for  opposing  Mr.  Myhie's  scheme  may  havs 
been  his  prejudice  against  him  as  a  native  of  Nottfc 
Britain;  when  in  truth,  as  has  been  stated,  hs 
gave  the  aid  of  his  able  pen  to  a  friend,  who  was 
one  of  the  candidates;  and  so  far  was  he  finoiu  hav* 
uu^  any  illiberal  antipathy  to  Mr.  Myine,  that  hs 
afterwards  lived  with  that  gentleman  upon  vciT 
agreeable  torms  of  acquaintance,  and  duied  with 
bim  at  bis  house.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  indeisdt 
gives  fell  vent  to  his  own  prejudice  in  abusiaf 
Blackfnars-bridge,  calling  it  **  an  edifice,  is 
which  beauty  and  symmetiy  are  in  vain  soi^ 
for;  by  which  the  citizens  of  London  have  psi* 
petnated  their  own  dsgrace,  and  subjected  a  whole 
nation  to  the  reproach  of  foreigners."  Whoevqr 
has  contemplated  pladdo  lumine,  this  stately^ 
elegant,  and  aiiy  structure,  which  has  so  fine  si 
effect,  especially  on  approaching  the  capital  oSj 
that  quarter,  mast  wonder  at  such  unjust  and  ifl« 
tempered  censure;  and  I  appeal  to  all  foreigners  of 
good  taste,  whether  this  bridge  be  oot  one  ef  Ibl 
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mfier  being  at  considerable  pahui  to  stvdy 
the  8ubk?ct,  he  wrote  three  several  letters 
in  the  Gazetteer,  in  opposition  to  hia  plan. 
If  it  should  be  remarked  that  this  was  a 
controversy  which  lay  quite  out  of  John- 
son's way,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  after 
all,  his  employing  his  powers  of  reasoning 
and  eloquencce  upon  a  subject  which  he  had 
studied  on  tlie  moment,  ia  not  more  strange 
than  what  we  often  observe  in  lawyers, 
who,  as  Quicqidd  agurU  homine$  is  the 
matter  of  lawsuits,  are  aoraetimea  obliged 
to  pick  up  a  temporary  knowledge  of  an  art 
or  science,  of  which  they  understood  no- 
thing till  their  brief  was  delivered,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  much  masters  of  it.  In  like  man- 
ner, members  of  the  legislature  frequently 
introduce  and  expatiate  upon  subjects  of 
which  they  have  informed  themselves  for 
the  occasion. 

["dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  LUCY  PORTER. 
t'lOth  May,  1750. 

<*Dear  madam, — I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  tell  you  that  all  your  let- 
ters came  safe,  and  tliat  I  have  been 
always  very  well,  but  hindered,  I  hardly 
know  how,  from  writing.  I  sent,  last  week, 
aome  of  my  works,  one  for  you,  one  for  your 
aunt  Hunter,  who  was  with  mv  poor  dear 
mother  when  she  died,  one  for  Mr.  Howard, 
and  one  for  Kitty. 

"  I  beg  vou,  my  dear,  to  write  often  to 
me,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  my  little  book. 
I  am,  dear  love,  your  affectionate  humble 
servant,  **  Sam.  Johnson."] 

I  "  DR.  JOHNSON  TO    MRS.  MONTAGU. 
**GrayVlnii,  17th  Dec.  17W. 
*' Madam, — Goodness    so    con- 
JJaa**"  spicuous  as  yours  will  be  often  so- 
licited, and  perhaps  sometimes  so- 
ficited  by  those  who  have  little  pretension 
to  your  favour.    It  is  now  my  turn  to  in- 
troduce a  petitioner,   but  such  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  you  will  think  worthy  of 
your  notice.     Mrs.  Ogle,  who  kept  the  mu- 
sick-room  in  Soho-square,  a  woman  who 


■UMt  diBttngaisbed  ornaments  of  London.  As  to 
the  stability  of  the  fabrick,  it  is  certain  that  the 
eitjr  of  London  took  every  precaution  to  have  the 
best  Portland  stone  for  it;  bat  as  this  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  cjaairies  belonging  to  the  public,  under  tbe 
direction  of  the  lords  of  tbe  treasuiy,  it  so  hap- 
pned  that  parliamentary  interest,  which  is  often 
the  bane  of  fiiir  pursuits,  thwarted  their  endeo- 
vouiv  Notwhhstandioff  this  disadvantage,  it  is 
.  well  known  that  not  only  has  Blackfriai»>bridge 
■ever  sank  either  in  its  foundation  or  in  its  aicbes, 
which  were  so  much  the  subject  of  contest,  but 
any  injuries  which  it  has  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  severe  frosts  have  been  already,  in  some  mea^ 
sure,  repuffed  with  sounder  stone,  and  every  ne- 
eenaiy  renewal  can  be  completed  at  a  moderate 
ctpense. — Boswelu 
VOL.  J.  30 


struggles  with  mat  industry  for  the  aupr 
port  of  eight  children,  hopes  by  a  benefit 
concert  to  set  heraelf  free  from  a  few  debts, 
which  slie  cannot  otherwise  discharge.  She 
has,  I  know  not  why,  so  high  an  opinion  of 
me  as  to  believe  that  you  will  pay  less  re- 

fard  to  her  application  than  to  mine.  Yoa 
now,  madam,  |  am  sure  you  know,  hcmr 
hard  it  is  to  deny,  and  therefore  would  not 
wonder  at  my  compliance,  though  I  were  to 
suppress  a  motive  which  you  know  not, 
the  vanity  of  being  supposed  to  be  of  any 
importance  to  Mrs  Montagu.  But  though 
I  may  be  willing  to  see  the  world  deceived 
for  my  advantage,  I  am  not  deceived  my- 
self, lor  I  know  that  Mrs.  Ogle  vjrill  owe 
whatever  favours  she  shall  receive  from  the 
patronage  which  we  humbly  entreat  on  this 
occasion,  much  more  to  your  compassion 
for  honesty  in  distress,  than  to  the  requeat 
of,  madfun,  your  most  obedient  and  motft 
humble  servant,        '*  Sam.  Johnson."] 

In  1760,  he  wrote  '^  an  Address  of  the 
Painters  to  George  III.  on  his  Accession  to 
the  Throne  of  these  Kingdoms  t,"  which 
no  monarch  ever  ascended  with  more  6incei;e 
congratulations  from  his  people.  Two  gene- 
rations of  foreign  i)rinces  had  prepared  their 
minds  to  rejoice  in  having  affaui  a  king, 
who  gloried  in  hein^^'  bom  a  Briton."  l£e 
also  wrote  for  Mr.  Baretti  the  ]!)edicatx)nt 
of  his  Italian  and  English  Dictionary,  to 
the  Marquis  ©f  Abreu,  then  envoy-extraor- 
dinary from  Spain  at  the  court  of  Great 
Britam. 

Johnson  was  now  either  very  idle,  or  very 
busy  with  his  Shakspeare;  for  I  can  find 
no  other  publick  compoaition  by  him  except 
an  Introduction  to  the  proceedings  of  tne 
Committee  for  clothing  tne  French  PrisoiH 
ers*;  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  he  was 
ever  awake  to  the  caJIs  of  humanity;  and 
an  account  which  he  gave  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  of  Mr.  Ty tier's  acute  and 
able  vindication  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  *. 
The  generosity  of  Johnson's  ieelinga  shine 
forth  m  the  foUowing  sentence  i:  "  It  has 
now  been  fashionable,  for  near  half  a  cenr 
tury,  to  defame  and  vilify  the  house  of  Stu- 
art^ and  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  reiffn  of 
Elizabeth.  The  Stuarts  have  found  tew 
apologists,  for  the  dead  cannot  pay  fbr 
praise:  and  who  will,  without  reward,  op- 
pose tne  tide  of  popularity?  Yet  there  re- 
mains still  among  us,  not  wholly  extini^uiah- 
ed,  a  zeal  for  truth,  a  desire  of  estabhshing 
right  in  opposition  to  fashion." 

[The  following  memorandum,  ^^ 
made  on  his  birthniay  in  this  year, 


*  [Th'is  sentence  may  be  generous,  but  it  is  not 
very  logical.  Elizabeth  was  surely  as  dead  as 
the  StnarU,  and  could  no  more  pay  for  prmm 
than  tbey  could.— En,} 
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mav  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  rales 
and  resoititions  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  making,  for  the  guidance  of  his  moral 
conduct  and  literary  studies:  the  fourth 
item  seems  obscure  and  strange: 

((Sept.  Ift. 
"Resolved,  D.  (eo)  j  (wan$e), 

**To  combat  notions  of  obligation. 

**  To  applj  to  study. 

*'  To  reclaim  imaginations. 

"To  consult  the  resolves   on  Tetty's 

cofRn. 
**  To  rise  early. 
*•  To  study  religion. 
"  To  go  to  church. 
"  To  drink  less  strong  liquors. 
"  To  keep  a  journal. 
"  To  oppose  laziness,  by  doing  what  is 

to  DC  done  tomorrow. 
"  Rise  as  early  as  I  can. 
"  Send  for  books  for  Hist,  of  War. 
"  Put  books  in  order. 
"Scheme  of  life."] 

In  this  year  I  have  not  discovered  a  sin- 

Sle  private  letter  written  by  him  to  any  of 
is  friends.  It  should  seem  that  he  had  at 
this  period  a  floating  intention  of  writing  a 
•  history  of  the  recent  and  wonderful  succea- 
es  of  the  British  arms  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe^  for  among  the  [foregoing]  resolu- 
tions or  memorandums,  there  is,  "  Send  for 
books  for  Hist,  of  War."  How  much  is  it 
to  be  regretted  that  this  intention  was  not 
fulfilled.  His  majestick  expression  would 
have  carried  down  to  the  latest  posterity 
the  glorious  achievements  of  his  country, 
with  the  same  fervent  glow  which  they  pro- 
duct on  the  mind  at  the  time.  He  would 
have  been  under  no  temptation  to  deviate 
in  any  decree  from  trutii,  which  he  held 
very  sacred,  or  to  take  a  licence,  which  a 
learned  divine  tuld  me  he  once  seemed,  in 
a  conversation,  jocularly  to  allow  to  histo- 
rians, "  There  are  (said  he)  inexcusable 
lies,  and  consecrated  lies.  For  instance, 
we  are  told  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  news 
of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Fontenoy,  eve- 
ry heart  beat,  and  every  eye  was  in  tears. 
Now  we  know  that  no  man  eat  his  dinner 
the  worse,  but  there  should  have  been  all 
this  concern ;  and  1o  say  there  voas  (smiling), 
may  be  reckoned  a  consecrated  lie." 

This  year  Mr  Murphy,  having  thought 
himself  ill-treated  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  was  one  of  the  writers  of 
"  The  Critical  Review,"  published  an  in- 
idignant  vindication  in  "  A  roetical  Epistle 
io  Samuel  Johnson,  A.  M.  ^"  in  which  he 


compliments  Johnson  in  a  just  and  elegaal 
manner: 

"  Transcendent  Genius!  whose  prolifick  Tein 
Ne*er  knew  the  frigid  poet*»  toil  and  pain; 
To  whom  Apollo  opens  all  his  store^ 
And  eyery  Mose  presents  her  sacred  lore; 
Say,  powerful  Johnson,  whence  thy  veoeis 

fraught 
With  80  nrach  grdce,  each  eneigy  of  thought, 
Whether  thy  Jx7 venal  instmcts  the  age 
In  chaster  numbers,  and  new  points  his  rage; 
Or  fair  Irene  sees,  alaa!  too  late 
Her  innocence  exchanged  for  gnilty  state; 
Whatever  yon  write,  in  frrerj  golden  line 
Sublimity  and  elegance  combine; 
Thy  nervous  phrue  imprenes  every  aonl. 
While  harmony  gives  rapture  to  the  whole." 

Again,  towards  the  conclusion: 

"  Then  then,  my  friend,  who  see'stthe  dang'roiv 

strife 
In  which  some  demon  bids  me  pluige  my  life. 
To  tlie  Aoniim  fount  direct  my  feet. 
Say,  where  the  Nine  thy  lonely  mosings  dmmI? 
Where  warbles  to  thy  ear  the  sacred  throqg. 
Thy  moral  sense,  thy  dignity  of  song  ? 
Tell,  for  yon  can,  by  what  unerring  art 
You  wake  to  finer  feelings  every  heart; 
In  each  bruht  page  some  truth  important  givB» 
And  bid  to  future  times  thy  Ramblek  live." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  relate  the  man> 
ner  in  which  an  acquaintance  first  commenc- 
ed between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Murphy. 
During  the  publication  of ''  The  Gray's-inn 
Journal,"  a  periodical  paper  which  was  sue- 
cessfuily  carried  on  by  Mr.  Murphy  alone, 
when  a  very  young  man,  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  country  with  Mr,  Foote;  and  hav- 
ing mentioned  tliat  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
London  in  order  to  get  ready  lor  the  press 
one  of  the  numbers  of  that  journal,  Foots 
said  to  him,  "  You  need  not  go  on  that  ac- 
count Here  is  a  French  magazine,  in 
which  you  will  find  a  very  pretty  oriental 
tale;  translate  that,  and  send  it  to  your  prin- 
ter." Mr.  Murphy  having  read  the  tale, 
was  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  followed 
Foote's  advice.  W  hen  he  returned  to  town, 
this  tale  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  <'  The 
Rambler,"  from  whence  it  had  been  trana- 


*  [K  seems  strange  and  very  tmcandkl  that  Mr. 
Mnspfay  did^not  acknowledge  that  this  poetical 
«|Mslle  was  an  imitation  of  Boileau's  EpUre  d 
JUaHere.    I  subjoin  a  few  conpleti  finm  both 


Boileau  and  Murphy,  whwh  will  show  how  little 
the  einstle  of  the  latter  is  entitled  to  the  cbaractor 
of  oricinality — ^in  fact,  such  an  unacknowUdg^d 
use  of  an  author  is  almost  plagiarism. 

Acre  9t/ameux  enprit^  dont  laftrtiUt  vtint 
Ignmrtf  €H<eriv€mtj  U  travail  ttlapttnt, 
TranaoMktont  feolui!  whoMs  proUflck  vein 
Ne*er  knew  ftli0  IHgid  poet*«  toil  and  pain. 

SauvantJ^ai  b9au  Hver  4u  matin  juaqn^oH  amr, 
Quandje  vtux  dire  blancj  la  quintetue  dit  nmr. 
In  (^TerMk  toll  I  pAM  tlie  weary  nigtii, 
And  when  1  would  aay  black,  rhyme 

On  Mi»iifMc,  ci|^n,  t€9  J«rM  y  9€roient  wpa^jhu^ 
Mok  re,  entieqne  moi  Cart  de  ne  rimer  pbu. 
And  ilnce  I  ne*er  can  learn  thy  claadc  lore, 
liMtnict  BM,  JohasoB,  luiw  lo  write  no  more  ^-Xo.) 
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lated  into  the  French  maffuine.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy then  waited  upon  Johnson,  to  explain 
this  carious  incident  His  talents,  literature, 
and  gentieman-like  manners,  were  soon  per- 
ceiv^  ^y  Johnson,  and  a  friendship  was 
formed^  which  was  never  )>rokeni. 

>  \Mien  Mr.  Mnrpby  finst  became  acqnainled 
with  Dr.  Johiwon,  be  was  about  thirty-one  yean 
old.  He  died  at  Knightsbridge,  June  18,  1805, 
it  is  believed  in^fais  eighty-second  year. 

In  an  account  of  this  gentleman,  poblished  re- 
cently after  his  death,  be  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  **  he  was  but  twenty-cne,  when  he  had  the 
impudence  to  write  a  periodical  paper,  during  the 
time  that  Johnson  was  pnblishiii^- **  the  Ram- 
bler."— ^In  a  sabseqaent  page,  in  which  Mr.  Roa- 
well  gives  an  accoant  of  his  fint  introduction  to 
Johnson,  will  be  found  a  striking  instance  of  the 
incoiTBctnesB  of  Mr.  Murphy's  memory;  and  the 
Msertion  above-mentioned,  if  indeed  he  made  it, 
whieh  is  by  no  means  improbable,  fiiraisbes  an 
additional  proof  of  his  iuaccoracy;  for  both  the 
frets  nssoitrd  are  unfounded.  He  appean  to 
have  been  eight  years  okler  than  twenty-one, 
when  he  began  the  GrayVInn  Journal;  ami  that 
paper,  instead  of  numing  a  race  with  Johnson's 
production,  did  not  appear  till  after  tlie  closing  of 
the  Rambler,  which  ended  March  1 4, 1762.  The 
first  number  of  the  Gray's-Inn  Journal  made  its 
appearance  about  neven  months  afterwards,  in  a 
HI  III  'i^|i  I  of  the  time,  called  the  Craftsman, 
ar.tob721,  1752;  and  m  that  form  the  first 
forty-nine  nnmben  were  given  to  the  pubKck.  On 
fotnrday.  Sept  29,  1753,  it  assumed  anew  form; 
%ad  vrss  published  as  a  distinct  periodical  paper, 
and  in  that  shape  it  continued  to  be  published  till 
the  2l8t  of  Sept  1754,  when  it  finally  closed; 
forming  in  the  whole  one  hundredtind  one  Essays, 
in  the  folio  copy.  The  extraordinary  paper  men- 
tioned in  the  text  is  No.  88  of  the  second  series, 
published  on  June  15,  1754;  which  is  a  re-trans- 
lation from  the  French  version  of  Johnson's  Ram- 
bler, No.  ,190.  It  was  omitted  in  the  re-publica- 
lion  of  these  Eartys  m  two  volumes,  12mo.  m 
which  one  hundred  and  four  are  found,  and  in 
wbiob  the  papers  are  not  always  dated  on  the 
days  when  they  really  appeared;  so  that  the  mot- 
to prefixed  to  this  Anglo-Gallick  Eastern  tale,  o^ 
senris  vera  inoohent,  might  very  properly  have 
been  prefixed  to  this  work,  when  re-published. 
Mr.  Murphy  did  not,  I  believe,  wait  on  Johnson 
lecently  aibsr  the  pnblicatk>n  of  this  adumbration 
of  one  of  his  Ramblen,  as  seems  to  he  stated  in 
the  text;  for,  in  his  concluding  Essay,  Sept  21, 
1754,  we  find  the  following  paragraph: 

**  Besides,  why  may  not  a  peraon  rather  choose 
an  air  of  bold  negligence,  than  the  obscure  dili> 
gence  of  pedants  aiid  writers  of  afifected  phraseol- 
ogy? For  my  part,  I  have  always  thought  an 
easy  style  more  eligible  than  a  pompous  diction, 
lifted  up  by  metaphor,  amplified  by  epithet,  and 
dignified  by  too  ire()uent  insertions  of  tlie  Latin 
idiom."  It  is  probable  that  the  Rambler  was 
here  intended  to  be  censured,  and  that  the  authour, 
when  he  wrote  it,  was  not  acquainted  with  John- 
son, whom,  fipom  his  (rst  introductk>n,  he  endeav- 
•nred  to  conciliate.    Tl^*  acquaintance,  ther»- 


**T0  BXNirXT  LiirOTOir,  X8Q.  AT  LANOTON. 
M  Iftdl  Oct.  ITSO. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^Tou  that  travel  about  the 
world  have  more  materiab  for  letters  than  I 
who  Bta^  at  home;  and  ahould,  therefore^ 
write  with  frequency  equal  to  your  oppor- 
tunities. I  should  be  glad  to  have  all  Eng- 
land surveyed  by  you,  if  you  would  impart 
vour  observations  in  narratives  as  agrees^ 
hie  as  vour  last  Knowledge  is  dways  to 
be  wianed  to  those  who  can  communicate  it 
well.  While  ^ou  have  been  riding  and  run- 
ning, and  seeing  the  tombs  of  the  learned^ 
and  the  camps  of  the  valiant,  I  have  only 
staid  at  home,  and  intended  to  do  great 
things,  which  I  have  not  done.  Beau^  went 
away  to  Cheshire,  and  has  not  yet  found 
his  way  back.  Chambers  passed  the  vaci^ 
tion  at  Oxford. 

"  I  am  very  sincerely  solicitous  for  tlie 
preservation  or  curing  of  Mr.  Langton'a 
sight,  and  am  glad  that  the  chirurgeon  at 
Coventry  gives  him  so  much  hope.  Mr. 
Sharpe  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  tedious  maV> 
uration  of  the  cataract  is  a  vulgar  errour^ , 
and  that  it  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed.  This  noliondeserves  to  be  consid- 
ered; I  doubt  whether  it  be  universally  true; 
but  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases,  and  those  cases 
can  be  distinguished,  it  may  save  a  long  and 
uucx)mfortabTe  delay. 

"  Of  dear  Mrs.  £angton  you  ffive  me  no 
account;  which  is  the  less  Iriendly,  as  you 
know  how  higlily  I  think  of  her,  luid  how 
much  I  interest  myself  in  her  health.  I  sup- 
pose you  told  her  of  my  opinion, 'and  like- 
wise suppose  it  waB  not  followed;  however«> 
I  still  beueve  it  to  be  right 

"  I^et  me  hear  from  you  again,  wherever 
you  are,  or  whatever  you  are  doing;  wheth* 
er  you  wander  or  sit  still,  plant  trees  or 
make  Ruiticks*,  play  with  vour  sisters  or 
muse  alone;  and  in  return  I  will  tell  you 
the  success  of  Sheridan,  who  at  this  instant 
is  playing  Cato,  and  has  already  played 
Richard  twice.  He  had  more  company  the 
second  than  the  first  night,  and  wilt  mal^e,  I 

fore,  it  may  be  presumed,  did  not  commence  tiD 
towards  the  end  of  this  year  1754.  Murphy, 
however,  had  highly  praised  Johnson  in  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  No.  14  of  the  second  series,  Dec 
22, 1758. — Maloxb.  [It  seems  uncandid  in  Mr 
Malone  to  insinuate  a  charge  of  falsehood  against 
Mr.  Murphy  on  the  hear$ay  of  an  anonymous 
writer.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  m  1786  republished 
the  Gray^i'Inn  Journal,  with  the  original  date 
of^e  fint  number,  21st  Oct  1752,  never  touid 
have  said  that  it  was  cmitemponuieous  with  ths 
-Ra»45/fr.— Ed.] 

'  Mr.  Beauclerk. — ^Boswxll. 

'  [Mr.  Shaipe  seems  to  have  once  been  of  a 
different  opioii^  on  this  point.  See  ante,  p.  100. 

^  Essays  with  that  title,  written  about  this  time 
by  Mr.  Langton,  but  not  published. 
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Mienre,  k  gbod  figai^  iii  fhe  ^^hole,  thcnig^h 
his  fkulid  deem  to  be  very  many:  some  of 
natural  deflcience,  and  some  or  laborious 
^ectation.  He  has,  I  think,  no  power  of 
aissuming  either  that  dignity  or  elegance 
irhich  some  men,  who  have  little  of  either 
in  common  life,  can  exhibit  on  the  stage. 
His  voice  when  strained  is  unpleasing,  and 
trhen  low  is  not  always  heard.  He  seems 
to  think  too  much  on  the  audience,  and 
turns  his  face  too  oflen  to  the  galleries. 

*'  However,  I  wish  him  well^  and  among 
<itiier  reasons,  because  I  like  his  wiTeK 

"  Make  haste  to*  write  to,  dear  sir,  your 
most  affectionate  servant, 

«<  Sam.  Johwsok." 

In  1761  Johnson  appears  to  have  done 
little.  He  was  still,  no  doubt,  proceeding 
in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare;  but  what  ad- 
vances he  made  in  it  cannot  be  ascertained. 
He  certainly  was  at  this  time  not  active; 
for,  in  his  scrupulous  examination  of  him- 
self on  Easter  eve,  he  laments,  in  his  too 
rigorous  mode  of  censuring  his  own  conduct, 
that  his  life,  since  the  communion  of  the  pre- 
cedii  Easter,  had  been  "dissipated  and 
useless."  He,  however,  contributed 
2lH*"*'iA  this  year  the  Preface  •to  "Rolfs 
"**•**•  'Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce,'* in  which  he  displays  such  a  clear 
ilnd  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  might  lead  the  reader  to  think  that 
its  authour  had  devoted  all  his  life  to  it.  I 
asked  him,  whether  he  knew  much  of  Rolt, 
and  of  bis  work.  "  Sir  (said  he),  I  never 
saw  the  man,  and  never  read  the  book. 
The  booksellers  wanted  a  Preface  to  a  Dic- 
tionary of*  Trade  and  Commerce.  IJcnew 
very  well  what  such  a  Dictionary  should 
be,  and  I  wrote  a  Preface  accordingly." 
Rolt,  who  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the  book- 
sellers, was,  as  Johnson  told  me,  a  singular 
character.  Though  not  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  him,  he  used  to  say,  "  I  am 
just  come  from  Sam.  Johnson."  This  was 
a  sufficient  specimen  of  his  vanity  and  im- 
pudence.    But  he  gave  a  more  eminent 


^  M«.  Sheridan  was  authour  of"  MemoiiB  oT 
MiflS  Sydney  BkSdulph,**  a  novel  of  great  merit, 
and  of  flonie  other  pieoea.— Boswkll.  [Her 
last  work  is,  perhaps,  her  best — Nouijahad,  an 
sastem  tale:  in  which  a  pare  morality  is  incnlca- 
ted,  with  a  great  deal  of  lancy  and  considerable 
ibrce.  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  have 
Weed  her!  Dr.  Parr,  fn  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moo|e, 
paUiiAied  in  his  Life  of  R.  B.  Sheridan  (vol.  i.  p. 
11),  dios  mentionfl  her:  ^  I  oiiee  or  twice  met 
his  mather — she  was  qt^e  eekstial!  both  her 
vfrtaes  and  her  genins  were  highly  esteemed.*' 
This  amiable  Snd  Accomplished  ^man  died  at 
BloiB,  ia  ScfpteoAer,  1766,  as  Mc^oore  states, 
and  as  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Sheridan's,  de- 
ploring that  event,  dated  in  October,  1766;  though 
the  Biog.  Diet,  and  other  avfhericies,  plaeed  bar 
death  in  1767.— Ed.] 


Sroof  of  it  ih  our  sister  kingdoAn,  as  Dr« 
ohnson  informed  me.  When  Akeorade% 
"  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination"  fint  came 
out,  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  the  poem. 
Rolt  went  over  to  Duhlin,  published  an  edi- 
tion of  it,  and  put  his  own  name  to  it.  Up- 
on the  fkme  of  this  he  lived  for  seiveral 
months,  being  entertained  at  the  best  tables 
as  "  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rolt 9."  His  con- 
versation, indeed,  did  not  discover  much  of 
the  fire  of  a  poet;  but  it  was  recollected 
that  both  Addison  and  Thomson  were  equal- 
ly dull  till  excited  by  wine.  Akenside  nav- 
ing  been  infonned  of  this  imposition,  vindi- 
cated his  right  by  publishing  the  poem  with 
its  real  authour's  name.  Several  instances  of 
such  literary  fraud  have  been  detected. 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Campbell,  of  St.  An- 
drew's,  wrote  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  origi* 
nal  of  Moral  Virtue,"  tha  manuscript  of 
which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Innes,  a  clergyman  in 
England,  who  was  his  countmnan  and  ae- 
quamtance.  Innes  published  it  with  his 
own  name  to  it;  and  before  the  imposition 
was  discovered,  obtained  considers  Die  pro- 
motion, as  a  reward  of  his  merit  3.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  his  cousia 
Mr.  George  Ballantine,  when  students  in 
divinity,  wrote  a  poem,  enfitled  **  The  Re- 
surrection," copies  of  which  were  ^nded 
about  in  manuscript.  They  were  atlnigth 
very  much  surprised  to  see  a  pompous  edi 
tion  of  it  in  folio,  dedicated  to  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  by  a  Dr.  Douglas,  a^ 
his  own.  Some  years  ago  a  little  novel,  en- 
titled "  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  was  assum- 
ed by  Mr.  £c4es,  a  young  Iri^h  clergyman, 
who  was  afterwards  drowned  near  Bath\ 
He  had  been  at  the  pams  to  transcribe  the 


'  I  have  had  inquiry  made  in  Ireland  as  to  this 
story,  but  do  not  find  it  recollected  there.  I  give 
it  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  JohiAon,  to  which  may 
be  added,  that  of  the  **  Biographical  DictioDBiy,*' 
and  "  Biographia  Draraatica;**  in  both  of  w4iich 
it  has  stood  many  yean.  Mr.  Malone  observes, 
that  the  tmth  probably  is,  not  that  an  edition  was 
pobtishcd  with  Rolfs  name  m  the  title-page,  bat, 
that  the  poem  being  then  anonymous,  RoH  acqui- 
esced in  its  being  attributed  to  him  in  convena- 
tion. — BoBWEi^L.  [In  the  late  edition  of  the 
Biographical  Dictionary,  the  foregoing  story  is  in- 
deed noticed,  but  with  an  observation  that  it  has 
been  completely  refuted.  Richard  Rolt  died  in 
March,  1770.— Ed.J 

*  I  have  both  the  books.  Innes  was  the  cler* 
gyman  who  bronght  Psalmanazar  to  England,  and 
was  an  accomplice  in  his  extraordinary  fiotioni^ 

BOSWELL. 

«  [*«  Died,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eccles,  at  Bath,  la 
attempting  to  save  a  boy,  whom  he  saw  .siiikiag 
in  the  Avon,  he,  together  with  the  youth,  wero 
both  drowned.*'— G«nf.  Mag.  Aug.  15,  1777. 
And  m  the  magazine  for  the  next  month  axe  some 
venes  on  this  event,  mo^  an  epitaph,  of  whioh 
the  fint  fine  i^f  v 

Bensa  A  this  itons  ths  «  aon  ^f/BtUH  **  Jiss.— X»4 
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Whole  book,  with  blottings,  interlirfeftiions, 
«nd  corrections,  that  it  might  be  shown  to 
several  ^|)eople  as  an  oriffinal.  It  WOs,  in 
truth,  the  productidi  of  Mr.  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, an  attorney,  in  the  Exchequer  at 
Edinbu/gh,  who  is  the  authour  of  several 
other  ingenious  pieces;  but  the  belief  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Eccles  became  so  general, 
that  it  was  ihousht  necessary  for  Messieurs 
Strahan  and  Cadell  to  publish  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspapers,  contradictinfir  the 
i^[X>rt,  and  mentionmg  that  theypurcnased 
the  copyright  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  can 
conceive  this  kxpd  of  fraud  to  be  very  easily 
practised  with  successful  effrontery.  The 
/UMiltOfiOf  a  literary  performance  is  difficult 
of  proof;  seldom  is  there  any  witness  pres- 
ent at  its  ¥irth.  A  man,  either  in  confi- 
dence or  by  improper  means,  obtaias  posses- 
sion of  a  eop^  of  it  in  manuscript,  and  bold- 
ly publishes  it  as  his  own.  The  tnie  au- 
thom-,  in  many  cases,  may  not  be  «ble  to 
make  his  title  clear.  Johnson  j  indeed,  from 
the  peculiar  featul^  of  his  literary  offspring, 
might  bid  defiance  to*any  attempt  to  apprd^ 
priate  them  to  others: 

'<  But  Sbakipeare'a  magick  could  not  oopied  bs  ; 
Within  that  circle  none  dnrat  walk  bat  he." 

"  [dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  LUCT  PORTER. 
^  Inner  Temple-laiie,  iSUi  Jan.  1761. 
*'  EhlAKBST    MAnAM, — T  OUJ^ht    tO 

have  begun  the  new  year  with  re- 
pairing the  omissions  of  the  last, 
and  to  have  told  ^ou  sooner,  what  I  can 
always  tell  you  with  truth,  that  I  wish  ^ou 
long  life  and  happiness,  always  increasing 
till  It  shall  end  at  last  in  the  happiness  of 
Beaven.  '  4 

"  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  are  well;  I  am  at 
present  pretty  much  disordered  by  a  cold  and 
cough;  I  have  just  been  blooded,  and  hope 
I  shall  be  better. 

"  Pruy  give  my  low  to  Kitty.  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  that  she  .goes  on  well.  I 
am,  my  dearest  deia',^our  most  afieetlonate 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

He  this  yeag  lent  his  friendly  assistaface 
to  correct  and  improve  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Mr.  Gwyn,  the  architect,  entitled 
'''Thoughts  on  the  Coronation  of  George 

Johnson  had  now  for  some  years  admitted 
Mr.  Baretti  to  his  int^acy;  nor  did  their 
friendship  cease  upon  their  being  separated 
by  Baretti's  ravisiling  hia  native  country, 
as  appears  frc»n  Johnson's  letters  to  him. 


''to  MR  ioSKPH  BARETTI,  AT  MILAN* 

«  <*  (London),  lOtk  June,  1781, 

"  You  reproach  m%  vBry  often  with  pi 
«mony  of  writing;  but  you  may  discover 


the  extent  of  my  paper>  that  I  design  to  re- 
compense rarity  by  length.  A  short  letter 
to  a  distant  Friend  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  in- 
sult like  that  of  a  slight  bow  or  cursory  sa- 
lutation^ a  proof  of  unwillingness  to  do 
muchy.  even  where  there  is  a  necessity  of  do- 
ing something.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  he  who  continues  the  same  course  or 
life  in  the  same  place  will  have  little  to  teU. 
One  week  and  one  year  are  very  like  one 
another.  The  silent  changes  made  by  time 
are  not  always  perceived;  and  if  they  ar# 
not  perceived,  cannot  be  recounted.  I  have 
risen  and  lain  down,  talked  and  mused,  while 
you  have  roved  over  a  considerable  part  of 
Europe:  yet  I  have  not  envied  my  Baretti 
any  of  nis  pleasures,  though,  perhaps,  I 
have  envied  others  his  company:  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  other  nations  made  acquainted 
with  the  charqicter  of  the  English,  by  a  trav- 
eller who  has  so  nicely  inspected  our  man- 
ners, and  so  successfully  studied  our  litera- 
ture. I  received  your  kind  letter  from  Fal- 
mouth, in  which  you  gave  jne  notice  of 
your  departure  for  Lisbon;  and  another 
from  Lisbon,  in  which  you  told  me,  that 
you  were  to  leave  Portugal  in^a  few  ds^s. 
To  either  of  these  how  could  any  answer  be 
returned?  I  have  htd  a  third  from  Turin, 
complaining  that  I  have  not  answered  the 
former.  Your  English  style  still  continues 
in  its  purity  and  vigour.  With  vigour  your 
genius  will  supply  it:  but  its  purily  must 
be  eontinued  by  close  attention.'  To  use 
tw<t  languages  mmiharly,  and  without  con- 
taminating one  by  the  other,  is  very  dif- 
ficult; and  to  use  more  than  two,  is  hardly 
to  be  hoped.  The  praises  which  some  have 
received  for  their  multiplicity  of  languages 
may  be  sufficient  to  excite  industry,  but  can 
hardly  generate  confidence.  ' 

"I  Imow  not  Tshether  I  can  heartily  re- 
joice at  die  kind  reception  which  vou  httve 
Tound,  or  at  Ae  popukirity  to  Tv^ich  you 
^xe  exalted.  Pam  willing  that  your  merit 
sliould  be  distinguished;  but  tamot  wish 
that  your  affections  may  be  gained.  I  vmuHd 
have  you  happy  wherever  yon  afe:  yet  I 
would  naVe  you  wish  to  return  to  Engfcnd. 
If  ever  you  visit  us  sffain  you  will  find  the 
kindness  of  yeu r  friends  undimiifshed .  To 
tell  you  how  many  inquiries  are  made  after 
you  would  Se  tedious,  or  if  not  tedious, 
would  b«vain;  because  you  ma^be  told  in  a 
very  few  words,  that  all  who  knew  you  wish 
you  ^^1;  and  thaf  all  that  you  em  oraced  at 
your  departure  will  caress  you  rft  your  re- 
turn: therefore  do  not  let  Italian  academi- 
cians nor  ^lian  ladies  drive  us  from  your 


.  ^  Ite  ef^ginali  of  Dr.  John^n's  three  ktton 


i 


to  Mr.  BartU^^fech  are  aiDonadie  very  beit 
he  ever  wrotlH^  oommimicaiiil  to  the  pro- 
pritfton  of  thS^ns^ctiw  and  elegant  month- 
ly mieoeUanp,  The  JSuropeak  Magaemtt  k 
whkh  thfij  fist  appsai)ed.^^BMWxu..      . 
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thoughts.  You  may  find  among  us  what 
you  will  ieav«  behind,  sofl  smiles  and  easy 
sonnets.  Yet  I  shall  not  wonder  if  all  our 
invitations  should  be  rejected:  for  there  is 
a  pleasure  in  being  considerable  at  home, 
wnidi  is  not  easily  resisted. 

"  By  conducting  Mr,  Southwell  i  to 
Venice,  you  fulfilled,  I  know,  the  original 
contract:  yet  I  would  wish  you  not  wholly 
to  lose  him  from  your  notice,  but  to  recom- 
mend him  to  such  acquaintance  as  may  best 
•ecure  him  from  suffering  by  Ms  own  mllies, 
and  to  take  such  general  care  both  of  his 
safety  and  his  interest  as  may  come  within 
your  power.  His  relations  will  ihank  you 
for  any  such  gratuitous  attention :  at  least 
they  will  not  blame  you  for  any  evil  tfiat 
may  happen,  whether  they  thank  you  or  hot 
for  any  good. 

"  Yov  know  that  we  have  a  new  king 
and  a  new  parliament.  Of  the  new  parlia- 
ment Fitzherbert-  is  a  member.  We  were 
so  weary  of  our  old  king,  that  we  ave  much 
pleased  with  his  successor;  of  whom  we 
are  so  much  inclined  to  hope  great  things, 
that  most  of  us  begin  already  to  believe 
thorn.  The  young  man  is  hitherto  blame- 
less; but  it  Would  be  ,unreasona\^e  to  expect 
much  from  the  immaturity  of  juvenile  years, 
and  the  ignorance  of  princely  education. 
He  has  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots, 
and  has  already  lavoured  them  more  than 
the  English  will  contentedly  endure.  But, 
perhaps,  he  scarcely  knows  whom  he  has 
oistinguished,  or  whom  he  has  disgusted. 

"  The  artists  have  instituted  a  yearly  ex- 
hibition of  pictures  and  statues,  in  imitation, 
as  I  am  told,  of  foreign  academies.  This 
year  was  the  second  exhibition.  They,please 
themselves  much  with  the  multitude  orspec^ 
I  tators,  and  imagine  that  the  English  school 
will  rise  in  reputation.  Reynolds  is  with- 
out a  rival,  and  continues  to  add  thousands 
to  thousands,  which  he  deserve^,  amon^ 
other  excellencies,  by  retainiig  his  kindness 
for  Baretii.  This  exhibition  has  filled  t^e 
heads  of  the  artists  and  lovers  of  art.  S  ure* 
ly  life,  it  be  not  long,  is  tcnlious,  since  we 
are  forced  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  so  ma- 
ny trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time,  of  that  time 
which  nev^  can  return. 

"  I  know  my  Baretti  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a'letter  m  which  I  giv^  him  no  ac- 
count of  mjfself :  yet  what  accoupi  shall  I 
•  give  him?  1  have  not,  since  the  day  of 
of  our  Sftparation,  sufierek  or  done  ai^  thing 
*•  considerable.  The  only  change  in  my  way 
of  life  is,  that  I  have  frequented  the  theatre 
more  than  in  former  seasons.  But  I  have 
gone  thither  only  to  escape  frtm  myseK* 

*  [Probably,  the  Hon.  Tho^fcthi 

well,  afterwaiW  second  Viscoi^^Mithi 

icceeola  his 


We  have  had  many  new  farces,  and  (he 
comedy  called  |  The  Jealous  Wife,'  which, 
though  not  written  with  much  genims,  was 
^et  so  well  adapted  t$  the  stage,  and  so 
well  exhibited  by  the  actors,  that  it  was 
crowded  for  near  twenty  nights.  I  am  di- 
gressing from  myself  to  the  playhouse;  but 
a  barren  plan  must  be  filled  with  episodes. 
Of  mysell  I  have  nojthing  to  say,  but  that  I 
have  hitherto  lived  without  the  concurrence 
of  my  own  judgment;  yet  I  continue  to  flat- 
ter myself,  that  when  you  return,  you  will 
find  me  mended.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
where  the  monastick  life  is  permitttd,  every 
order  finds  votaries,  and  every  monastery 
inhabitants.  Men  will  submit  to  any  rule, 
by  which  they  may  be  exempted  from  the 
tyranny  of  caprice  and  of  chaice.  They 
are  glad. to  supply  by  external  authority 
their  own  want  of  constancy  and  resolution, 
and  court  the  government  of  others,  when 
long  experience  has  convinced  them  of  their 
own  inability  to  govern  themselves.  If  I 
were  to  visit  Italy,  my  curiosity  would  be 
more  attracted  by  convents  than  by  palaces; 
though  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  nnd  ex-* 
pectation  in  both  places  equally  disappointed, 
and  life  in  both  places  supported  with  im- 
patience and  quitted  with  reluctance.  That 
it  must  be  so  soon  quitted^  is  a  powerful 
remedy  against  impatience:  but  wnat  shall 
free  us  from  reluctance?  Those  wh«  have 
endeavoured  to  teach  us  to  die  well,  have 
taught  few  to  die  willingly:  yet  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  a  good  life  might  end  at  last 
in  a  contented  death. 

"  You  see  to  what  a  train  of  thought  I 
am  drawn  by  the  mention  of  myself.  Let 
me  now  turn  my  att^tion  upon  you.  I 
hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  exact  journal, 
and  to  register  all  occurrences  and  observa- 
tions; for  your  fViends  here  expect  such  a 
book  of  travels  as  has  not  been  oflen  seen. 
You  have  given  us  good  specimens  in  your 
letters  from  Lisbon.  I  wish  you  had  staid 
longer  'm  Spain,  for  no  country  is  less  known 
to  me  rest  of  Europe;  but  the  quickness 
of  your  discernment  must  make  amends  for 
Aq  celerity  of  your  motions.  He  that  knows 
which  way  to  (urect  his  views^  sees  much  in  a 
little  time. 

"  Write  to  me  very  often,  and  I  will  not 
ifcglect  to  wril^oyou;  and  I  may  perhaps, 
in  time,  get  S^Hhing  to  write:  at  least 
you  will  know Tyrny  letters,  whatever  else 
they  may  have  or  want,  that  I  continue  to 
be  your  most  affectionate  friend, 

"  Sam.  Johhsoh." 


I  bom  in  1742,  and  suco 
1780.—ED.]       * 
*  For  Derby.    See  oit/e,  p.  29. 


lor  SoQth- 

iwell,  who 

fiither  in 


So. 


[The  classification  in  the  forego- 
ing letter  of  the  art  of  painting  and 
'  e  exhibition  of  iu  productions. among  the 
\fleM  with  which  mftnkind  endeavour  to 
get  rid  of  time,  will  excite  the  surprise  of 
readeisj    but]   [of  the  beauties  of 
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painting,  notwithstanding  the  many 
^  ^  eulogiums  on  that  art  which,  after 
the  commencement  of  his  friendship  with 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  inserted  in  his 
writings,  he  haa  not  the  least  conception ; 
and  the  notice  of  this  defect  led  Sir  J. 
Hawkins  to  mention  the  following  fact 
One  eyeninff,  at  the  club,  Hawkins  came  in 
with  a  small  roil  of  prints,  which,  in  the  af- 
ternoon, he  had  picked  up:  they  were  land- 
scapes of  Perelle,  and  laying  it  down  with 
his  hat,  Johnson's  curiosity  prompted  him 
to  take  it  up  and  unroll  it :  he  yiewed  the 
prints  seyerally  with  great  attention,  and 
jLHked  Hawkins  what  sort  of  pleasure  such 
things  could  afford  him :  he  replied  that,  as 
representations  of  nature,  containing  an  as- 
semblage of  such  particulars  as  render  rural 
scenes  delightful,  they  presented  to  his 
mind  the  objects  themselves,  and  that  his 
imagination  realised  the  prospect  before  him. 
Johnson  said,  that  was  more  than  his  would 
do,  for  that  in  his  whole  life  he  was  never 
capable  of  discerning  the  least  resemblance 
of  any  kind  between  a  picture  and  the  sub- 
ject it  was  intended  to  represent 

To  the  delights  of  muaick,  he  was  equally 
insensible :  neither  voice  nor  instrument 
nor  the  harmony  of  concordant  sounds,  had 
power  over  his  affections,  or  even  to  engage 
his  attention.  Of  music  in  general,  he  has 
been  heard  to  say,  "  it  excites  in  my  mind 
no  ideas,  and  hinders  me  f>om  contemplat- 
ing my  own  ;"  and  of  a  fine  singer,  or  in- 
strumental performer,  that  ''he  had  the 
merit  of  a  Canary-bird."  Not  that  his 
hearing  was  so  defective  as  to  account  for 
this  insensibility,  but  he  laboured  under  the 
misfortune  which  he  has  noted  in  the  life 
of  Barretier,  and  is  common  to  mord  per- 
sons than  in  this  musical  age  are  willing  to 
confess  it,  of  wanting  that  additional  sense 
or  faculty  which  renders  music  grateful  to 
the  human  ear.] 

In  1765  he  wrote  for  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Kennedy,  Rector  of  Bradley  in  Derbyshire, 
in  a  strain  of  v^  courtly  elegance,  a  Ded- 
ication to  the  Eng  •  *  of  that  gentleman's 
work,  entitled  "  A  complete  System  of  As- 
tronomical Chronology,  unfolding  the  Scrip- 
tures." He  had  certainly  looked  at  this 
work  before  it  was  printed  ;  for  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  is  undoubtedly  of  his 
composition,  of  which  let  my  readers  judge : 

"  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  free  reli- 
gion and  history  from  thedarknessof  a  dis- 
.puted  and  uncertain  chronology;  from  difR- 
culties  which  have  hitherto  appeared  insu- 
perable, and  darkness  which  no  luminary  of 
learning  has  hitherto  been  able  to  dissipate. 
I  have  esUblished  the  truth  of  the  Mosaical 
account,  by  evidence  which  no  transcription 
can  corrupt,  no  negligence  can  lose,  and  no 
interest  can  pervert.  I  have  shown  that 
the  universe  Dean  witness  to  the  inspira- 


tion of  its  histonan,  by  the  revolution  of  its 
orbs  and  the  succession  of  its  seasons  :  thai 
the  stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  in- 
credulibr,  that  the  works  of  God  give  hour- 
ly confirmation  to  the  tow,  the  propheisy 
and  the  gospel,  of  which  one  day  teUeth  an- 
other, and  one  nighi  eertifieth  another;  and 
that  the  validity  of  the  sacred  writings  nev^ 
ercan  be  denied,  while  the  moon  shall  in- 
crease and  wane,  and  the  sun  shall  know 
his  goin^r  down." 

He  this  year  wrote  also  the  Dedication  t 
to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  of  Mis.  Lenox'b 
"  Female  Quixote,"  and  the  Preface  to  the 
"  Catalogue  ef  the  Artists'  Exhibition  f.*' 

The  following  letter,  which,  on  account 
of  its  intrinsick  merit,  it  would  have  been 
unjust  both  to  Johnson  and  the  publick  to 
have  withheld,  was  obtained  for  me  ty  the 
solicitation  of  my  friend  Mr.  Sewaid  : 

"  TO  DR.  (now  sir  OEORGe)  STAUNTON  1. 
'Mst  Jnne,  1762. 

^'Dear  sir, — I  make  haste  to  answer 
your  kind  letter,  in  hope  of  hearing  again 
from  you  before  you  leave  us.  I  cannot 
but  regret  that  a  man  of  your  qualifications 
should  find  it  necessary,  to  seek  an  establish- 
ment in  Guadaloupe,  which  if  a  peace  should 
restore  (o  the  French,  I  shall  think  it  some 
alleviation  of  the  loss,  that  it  must  restore 
likewise  Dr.  Staunton  to  the  English. 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that 
BO  much  of  our  time  is  necessarily  to  be 


^  [Geoige  Leonard  StauntOD  was  bom  in  Gal- 
way,  in  Ireland,  in  1787,  and  having  adopted  the 
profession  of  medicine,  which  he  stodied  in 
France,  he  came  to  London  in  1760,  where  he 
wrote  for  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day, 
and  formed  an  acqaaintance  with  Dr.  Johlison. 
In  1762  be  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
practised  as  a  physician  for  a  short  time,  and  by 
that  and  some  civU  offices,  accnmulated  a  compe- 
tent fortnne,  winch  he  invested  in  ^estates  in  the 
island  of  Granada.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1770;  bat,  in  1772,  again  Went  to  Granada, 
where  he  was  appointed  attomev-general,  and 
made  the  valuable  acquaintance  of  Lord  Macart- 
ney, who  became  governor  of  that  island  m  1774. 
By  the  capture  of  Granada  by  the  French 
m  1779,  Lord  Macartney  lost  his  government, 
and  Staunton  his  property.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land with,  it  is  supposed,  little  of  the  wreck  of 
his  fortune.  He,  however,  bad  acquired  Loid 
Macartney's  friendship,  and  he  accompanied  his 
lordship  to  Madras  in  1781 ;  and  for  his  distin- 
guished services  during  his  official  leddence  there 
bad  a  pension  of  500/.  per  annum  settled  on  him, 
in  1784,  by  the  East  India  company,  and  was 
created  a  baronet  When  Lord  Macartney  wm 
selecied  for  the  celebrated  embassy  to  China, 
Sir  Geoige  was  named  to  accompany  him  as 
secretary  and  nunister  plenipotentiary.  His  splen- 
did account  of  that  embassy  is  well  known.  Ha 
died  in  London,  14th  January,  1801,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminrter  Abbey.--£D.] 
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•peDt  upon  the  eare  of  livin^^  and  that  we 
can  seldom  obtain  ease  in  one  respect  but 
by  resig^nin^  it  in  another:  yet  I  suppose  we 
are  by  this  dispensation  not  less  nappy  in 
the  whole,  than  if  the  spontaneous  bounty 
of  Nature  poured  all  tnat  we  want  into 
our  hands.  A  few,  if  they  were  lefl  thus 
to  themselves,  would,  perhaps,  spend  their 
time  in  laudable  pursuits  :  but  the  greater 
part  would  prey  upon  tne  quiet  of  each 
other,  or,  in  the  want  of  other  objects, 
would  prey  upon  themselves. 

*'  This,  however,  is  our  condition,  which 
we  must  improve  and  solace  as  we  can  : 
and  though  we  cannot  choose  always  our 
place  of  residence,  we  may  in  every  place 
find  rational  amusements,  and  possess  in 
every  place  the  comforts  of  piety  and  a 
pure  conscience. 

'*  In  America  there  is  little  to  be  observed 
'  except  natural  curiosities.  The  new  world 
must  have  many  vegetables  and  animals 
with  which  philosophers  are  but  little  ac- 
quainted. I  hope  you  will  furnish  your- 
self with  some  books  of  natural  history^ 
and  some  glasses  and  other  inso-uments  of 
observation.  Trust  as  little  as  you  can  to 
report ;  examine  all  you  can  by  your  own 
senses.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  be 
able  to  add  much  to  knowledge,  and,  per- 
bfips,  to  medicine.  Wild  nations  trust  to 
simples ;  and,  perhaps  the  Peruvian  bark  is 
not  the  only  specific  which  those  extensive 
regions  may  afford  us. 

"  Wherever  you  are,  and  whatever  be 
your  fortune,  be  certain,  dear  sir,  that  you 
carry  with  you  my  kind  wishes  ;  and  that 
whether  you  return  hither  or  stay  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  to  hear  that  you  are  hap- 
py will  give  pleasure  to  sir,  your  most  af- 
fectionate bumble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsok." 

A  lad^  having  at  this  time  solicited  him 
to  obtam  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
patronage  to  have  her  son  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity, one  of  those  solicitations  which  are 
too  frequent,  where  people,  anxious  for  a 
particular  object,  do  not  consider  propriety, 
or  the  opportunity  which  the  persons  whom 
they  sohcit  have  to  assist  thera^  he  wrote 
to  her  the  following  answer;  with  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  favoured  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Farmer,  Master  of  iELmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

«( Mh  Jane,  1702. 

"  Mai>am,«-I  hope  you  will  believe  that 
my  delay  in  answering  your  letter  could 
proceed  only  from  my  unwillingness  to  de- 
ttrpy  any  hope  that  you  had  formed.  Hope 
is  itself  a  species  of 'happiness,  and,  perhaps, 
the  chief  happiness  which  this  world  af- 
fords :  'but  like  all  other  pleasures  immod- 
erately enjoyed,  the  excesses  of  hope  must 


be  expiated  bv  pain ;  and  expectation  im- 
properly indulged,  must  end  m  disappoint 
ment.  If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  improper 
expectation  which  it  is  dangerous  to  io- 
dulge,  experience  will  quickly  answer,  that 
it  is  such  expectation  as  is  dictated  not  by 
reason,  but  by  desire ;  expectation  raised 
not  by  the  common  occurr^ices  of  life,  bat 
by  the  wants  of  the  expectant ;  an  expecta- 
tion that  requires  the  common  course  of 
things  to  be  changed,  and  the  general  rulea 
of  action  to  be  broken. 

"  When  you  made  your  request  to  me, 
you  should  nave  considered,  madam,  what 
you  were  asking.  You  ask  me  to  solicit  a 
great  man  to  whom  I  never  spoke,  for  a 
young  person  whom  I  had  never  seen,  upon 
a  supposition  which  I  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing to  be  true.  There  is  no  reason  why, 
amongst  all  the  great,  I  should  chooee  to 
sopplicate  the  archbishop,  nor  why,  among 
all  the  possible  objects  of  his  bounty,  tha 
archbishop  should  choose  yonr  son.  I 
know,  madam,  how  unwillingly  conviction 
is  admitted,  when  interest  opposes  it  -,  but 
surely,  madam,  vou  must  allow,  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  that  should  be  done  bv 
me,  which  every  otlier  man  may  do  with 
equal  reason,  and  which,  indeeil,  no  man 
can  do  pw^rly,  without  some  very  partic- 
ular relation  both  to  the  archbishop  and  to 
vou.  If  I  could  help  you  in  this  exigence 
bv  any  proper  means,  it  woukl  give  ma 
pleasure;  but  this  proposal  is  so  very  re- 
mote from  usual  methods,  that  I  cannot 
comply  with  it,  but  at  the  risk  of  such  an- 
swer and  suspicions  as  I  beUeve  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  undergo. 

**  I  have  seen  your  son  this  morning ;  he 
ssems  a  pretty  youth,  and  will,  perhaps, 
find  some  better  friend  than  I  can  procure 
him;  but  though  he  should  at  last  miss  the 
University,  he  may  still  be  wise,  useful, 
and  happy.  I  am,  madam,  your  most  hiun- 
ble  servant^  <<  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

**  TO  MR.  JOSEPH  BARETTI,  AT  MILAN. 
"lA>n(foii,!M)th  July,  176S. 

"  Sir, — However  justly  you  may  accuse 
me  for  want  of  punctuality  in  corresponds 
ehce,  I  am  not  so  far  lost  m  negligence  as 
to  omit  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you, 
which  Mr.  Beauclerk's  passage  through 
Milan  affords  me. 

'*  I  suppose  you  received  the  Idlers,  and 
I  intend  tnat  yoi!i  shall  soon  receive  Shak- 
speare,  that  you  may  explain  his  works  to 
the  ladies  of  Italy,  and  tell  them  the  stoiy 
of  the  editor,  among  the  other  strange  nar- 
ratives with  which  your  long  residence  in 
this  unknown  region  has  supplied  you. 

"As you  have  now  been  long  away,  I 
suppose  your  curiosity  may  pant  for  some 
news  of  your  old  friends.  Miss  Williams 
and  I  live  much  as  we  did.    Miss  Cot- 
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t^nl  «ltt  MOtiiKiM  tocUof  «»  Mft.  Poiteri, 
fend  Cbariotte  k  now  big  <m  the  fomrA  cliiH 
Mr»  RejiK^ds  gdU  mx  ihoymaadA  a  year. 
Level  is  lately  married,  sot  without  much 
mtfiicioii  that  he  has  been  wretchedljf 
ebeated  in  his  match.  Mr.  Chambers  is 
gone  thiB  dfty^  for  the  first  time,  the  circuit 
with  the  ju^re^  Mr«  Richardson  is  dead 
of  an  apoplexy,  and  his  second  daughtei^ 
lias  marned  a  merchant 

"  My  vanity  or  my  kindness^  makes,  me 
flatter  myself,  that  you  would  rather  hear 
of  me  than  of  those  whom  I  have  mention- 
ed ;  but  of  myself  I  have  very  little  which 
I  care  to  telL  Last  winter  I  went  down  to 
my  native  town,  where  I  found  the  streets 
inuch  narrower  and  shorter  than  I  thought 
J  had  left  them,  inhabited  by  a  new  race  of 
neople,  to  whom  I  wss  very  little  known^^ 
My  i^yfelloWB  were  grown  old,  and  foirod 
me  to  euspect  that  I  was.no  longer  youn^. 
M^  only  remaining  friend^  has  changed  his 
principles,  and  was  become  the  tool  of  the 
predominant  factioB.  My  daughter-in-law, 
frotn  whom  I  expected  most,  and  whom  I 
met  with  sincere  benevolence,  has  lost  the 
beauty  and  gaietv  of  ^outh,  without  having 
-gained  much  of  the  wisdom  of  age.  I  wan- 
dered about  for  five  days,  and  took  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  of  returning  to  a 
place,  where,  if  there  is  not  much  happi- 
neas,  there  is,  at  least,  such  a  diversity  of 
sood  and  evil,  that  slight  vexations  do  not 
fix  upon  the  heart. 

"  I  think  in  a  few  weeks  to  try  another 
excursion ;  though  to  what  end  r  Let  me 
know,  my  Baretti,  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  your  return  to  your  own  country  : 
whether  time  has  made  any  alteration  mr 
the  better,  and  whether,  when  Uie  first  rap- 
tures of  salutation  were  over,  you  did  not 
find  your  thoughts  conlessed  their  disi^ 
pwntnient 

"  Moral  sentences  appear  ostentatious 
and  tumid,  when  they  have  no  greater  oe- 
easioBS  than  the  journey  of  a  wit  to  his  own 
town  :  yet  such  pleasures  aiid  such  pains 
make  up  the  general  mass  of  life ;  and  ss 
nothing  is  littEe  to  him  that  feela  it  with 
great  sensibili^,  a  mind  able  to  see  com- 
mon incidents  u  their  real  state  is  disposed 
by  very  common  incidents  to  very  serious 
contemplations.  Let  us  trust  that  a  time 
will  come,  when  the  present  moment  shall 
be  no  k>iiger  irksome  5  when  we  shall  not 


^  [See  ante,  p.  103.  n.  IHiss  Charlotte  Cot- 
terel  appears  to  have  married  the  Rey.  John 
Lewis,  A.  M.,  who  beoame  Dean  of  Oisory,  in 
Ireland,  in  1756.    He  died  about  1782. — £0.] 

'  [Martha  (his  chief  amannensis)  married  Ed- 
ward Bridgen,  24th  April,  1762.— Ed.]   . 

'  [All  this  supports  the  opinion  that  he  bad 
not  visited  Lichfield  between  1737  and  1761.— r 

*  [Frobtbly  Dr.  Taylor  of  Ashbonm.— Ed.} 
vai,  I.  ai 


borrow  all  mt  happiness  tkm  horn^  whkk 
at  last  is  to  end  in  oisappointment, 

'M  bef  that  ^ou  wiU  show  Hn  Bean. 
cl^rk  all  the  civilities  which  you  have  la 
your  power  |  for  he  has  always  been  kind 
tome. 

<<  I  have  lately  seen  Mr.  Stratico.  Pro- 
fessor of  Psdua,  who  has  told  me  or  your 
quarrel  with  an  Abbot  of  the  Celestine  of^ 
der ;  but  had  not  the  particulars  very  ready 
in  his  memory.  When  you  write  to  Mr. 
Marsili,  let  him  know  that  I  reinember  him 
with  kindness. 

«« May  youj  my  Baretti,  be  very  happy 
at  Milan,  or  someother  place  nearer  to,  su, 
your  most  s^M^tionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Jobksok.'^ 

The  accoBsion  of  George  the  Third  to 
the  throne  of  these  kingdoms  opened  a  new 
and  brighter  prospect  to  men  cf[  literary 
merit,  who  hsd  been  honoured  with  no 
mark  of  royal  favour  in  the  preceding  reign. 
His  present  maiesty's  education  m  ^lis 
country,  as  well  as  his  taste  and  (benefi- 
cence, prompted  him  to  be  the  patron  of 
science  and  the  arts ;  and  early  this  year 
Johnson  having  been  represented  to  him 
as  a  very  learuM  and  good  man,  without 
any  certain  provinon,  bis  magesty  was 
plessed  to  grsnt  him  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  s  year.  The  Earl  of  Bute, 
who  was  then  prime  minister,  had  the  hoa^ 
our  to  announce  this  instance  of  his  sova- 
reign's  bounty,  concerning  which»  maiqr 
and  various  slories,  all  equally  erroneous, 
have  been  propagated ;  maliciously  repffr- 
senting  it  as  a  political  bribe  to  tfohnsoaf 
to  desert  his  avowed  principles  and  become 
the  tool  of  a  government  which  he  had 
held  to  be  founded  in  usurpatioiu  I  have 
taken  care  to  have  it  in  my  power  tqrefbte 
them  ft^om  the  most  aiitlientick  infbnnation. 
Lord  Bute  told  me,  that  Mr.  Wedderbaroo^ 
now  Lord  Loughborough,  was  the  person 
who  first  saentioned  this  subject  to  him. 
Lord  Loughborough  tokl  me,  that  the 
pension  was  grant^  to  Johnaon  soMf  m 
the  reward  of  his  literary  merit,  wrthout 
any  stipulation  whatever,  or  even  tacit  u»* 
derstanding  that  he  should  write  fbr  admitt^ 
istration.  His  lordship  sdded,  that  he  was 
confident  the  political  tracts  which  Joht^ 
son  aflerwsrds  did  write,  as  they  were  en^ 
tirely  consonant  with  his  own  opinions, 
would  have  been  written  by  him,  though 
no  pension  had  been  granted  to  himS. 

^  [Thiv  seems  hardly  consistent  with  some  ad- 
mitted facts.  One,  at  feast,  of  these  pamphlets, 
the  Patriot^  was  "  called  for"  by  hn  political 
friends  (see  pott,  letter  to  Mr.  Boswell,  26th 
Nov.  1774)  ;  and  two  of  the  others  were  (see 
post,  letter  to  Langton,  20th  March,  1771,  and 
2l8t  March,  1775)  submitted  to  the  rerision  anA 
correction  of  ministerB. — ^En.] 
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Mr.  Thomu  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Mnrphy, 
who  then  lived  a  good  deal  both  with  nim 
and  Mr.  Wedderbumc,  told  me,  that  they 
previously  talked  witli  Johnson  upon  thii 
matter,  and  it  waa  perfectly  understood  by 
all  parties  that  the  pension  was  merely  hon- 
orary. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  me,  that 
Johnson  called  on  him  after  his  majesty's 
intention  had  been  notified  to  him,  and  said 
he  wished  to  consult  his  friends  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  accepting  this  mark  of  the 
royal  favour,  after  the  definitions  which 
he  had  given  in  )us  Dictionary  of  petuion 
and  petuioncr.  He  said  he  should  not 
have  Sir  Joshua's  answer  till  next  dav, 
when  he  would  call  again,  and  desired  he 
might  think  of  il.  Sir  Joshua  answered 
that  he  was  clear  to  give  his  opinion  then, 
that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  his  re- 
ceiving from  the  king  a  reward  for  literary 
merit;  and  that  certainly  the  definitions 
in  his  Dictionaiy  were  not  applicable  to 
him.  Johnson,  it  should  seem,  was  satis- 
fied, for  he  did  not  call  again  till  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  pension,  and  had  waited  on  Lord 
Bute  to  thank  him.  He  then  told  Sir 
Jodina  that  Lord  Bute  said  to  him  express- 
ly, "  It  is  not  given  you  for  any  thing  you 
are  to  do,  but  for  what  you  have  donei." 
His  lordship,  he  said,  behaved  in  the 
handsomest  manner.  He  repeated  the 
words  twice,  that  he  might  be  sure  John- 
son heard  them,  and  thus  set  his  mind  per- 
fectly at  ease.  This  nobleman,  who  has 
been  so  virulently  abused,  acted  with  great 
honour  in  this  instance,  and  displayed  a 
mind  tmly  liberal.  A  minister  of  a  more 
narrow  and  selfish  disposition  wouki  have 
availed  himself  of  such  an  opportunity  to 
fix  an  implied  obligation  on  a  man  of  John- 
son's powerfnl  talents  to  give  him  his  sup- 
port a. 

Mr.  Murphy  3  and  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan 
severally  contended  tor  the  distinction  of 


>  ThiB  WM  laid  by  Lord  Bote,  m  Dr.  Bnmey 
WM  infomied  by  Johaian  himielf,  in  answer  to 
a  qnoitioii  which  he  put,  pvevratuly  to  hie  ao- 
oepCanoe  of  the  intended  bounty. :  "  Pray,  my 
loni,  what  am  I  expected  to  do  lor  thiapenskNi  ? " 

-—M  ALONE. 

'  [9ach  favonn  ara  never  conferred  under 
expresi  conditions  of  fotnre  aerviii^y^the  phnaes 
jBs^  on.thia  occasion  have  been  employed  in  all 
aimilar  caaea,  and  they  are  here  insisted  on  by 
Mr.  Boswell  to  cover  or  extenuate  the  inconsis- 
tency of  Johnson's  conduct  with  his  vnlucky 
definitions  of  pention  and  pensioner. — Hv,] 
.  '  [This  is  not  correct.  Mr.  Murphy  did  not 
'* contest  this  distinction"  with  Mr.  Sheridan. 
He  claimed,  we  see,  not  the  fint  suggestion  to 
Lord  LAUghborough,.  but  the  fint  notice  yrom  his 
letdship  to  Johnson.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  Mr. 
BoRwJl's  misrepresentation  was  prompted  by  his 
anxK^  to  diminish  the  importance  of  Sheridan's 
•emces,  which  Johnson  himself  so  angratefully 
reqaited.    Seeposf,  p.  176,  *c.— Co.] 


havinff  been  the  (traf  who  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Wedderbume  that  Johnson  oueht  to 
have  a  pension.  When  1  spoke  of  this  to 
Lord  Loughborough,  wishing  to  know  if 
he  recollected  the  prime  mover  in  the  buai* 
neas,  he  said,  <' All  his  friends  teisted  :" 
and  when  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
strenuously  asserted  his  claim  to  it,  hit 
lordship  said,  <<  He  rang  the  bell.'*  And 
it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  toM 
me,  that  when  he  communicated  to  Dr. 
Johnson  that  a  pension  was  to  be  granted 
him,  he  replied  m  a  fervour  of  gratitude, 
"The  English  language  does  not  afibid 
me  terms  ^equate  to  my  f^ngs  on  this 
occasion.  I  must  have  recourse  to  the 
French.     I  am  penetri  with  his  majestv'a 

Soodness."  A^hen  I  repeated  this  to  ui, 
ohnson,  he  did  not  contradict  it. 
[Mr.  Murphy  relates,  (Essay,  p.  99) 
that  Lord  Loughborough,  who,  perhaps, 
was  originally  a  mover  in  the  business,  had 
authoritv  to  mention  it  He  was  well  ^a^ 
quainted  with  Johnson ;  but,-  having  heard 
much  of  his  independent  spirit,  and  of  the 
downfall  of  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  he  did 
not  know  but  his  benevolence  might  be  re> 
warded  with  a  folio  on  his  head.  He  de- 
sired the  author  of  these  memoirs  to  under- 
take the  task.  This  writer  thought  the 
opportunity  of  doinjf  so  much  good  the 
most  happy  incident  m  his  life.  He  went, 
without  delav,  to  the  chambers  in  the  In- 
ner Temple-lane,  which,  in  fact,  were  the 
abode  of  wretched ness.  By  sk>w  and  stud- 
ied approaches  the  message  was  diacloeed. 
Johnson  made  a  long  pause  :  he  asked  if  it 
was  seriously  intended  ^  He  fell  into  a 
profound  meditation,  and  his  own  defini- 
tion of  a  pensioner  occurred  to  him.  He 
was' told,  "  that  he,  at  least,  did  not  come 
-within  the  definition."  He  desired  to 
meet  next  day,  and  dine  at  the  Mitre  tav- 
ern. *  At  that  meeting  he  gave  up  all  his 
scruples.  On  the  foUowing  dav  Lord 
Loughborough  conducted  him  to  the  Eui 
of  Bute.] 

His  definitions  ofpentum  and  pennoner^ 
mirtiy  founded  on  the  satirical  verses  of 
rope,  which  he  quotes,  may  be  generally 
true ;  and  vet  every  body  must  allow,  that 
there  niay  be,  and  have  been,  instances  of 
pensions  given  and  received  upon  libend 
and  honourable  terms.  Thus,  then,  it  is 
clear,  that  there  wss  nothing  inconsistent 
or  humiliating  ii)  Johnson's  accepting  of  a 
pension  so  unconditionally  and  so  hononra- 
oly  offered  to  him. 

But  I  shall  not  detain  my  readers  longer 
by  any  words  of  my  own,  on  a  subject  on 
which  I  am  happily  enabled,  by  the  favour 
of  the  Eari  of  Bute,  to  present  them  with 
what  Johnson  himself  wrote ;  his  lordship 
having  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  me 
a  copy  of  the  folbwing  letter  to  his  late 
father,  which  doea  great  honour  both,  to 
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Ae  writer,  and  to  the  noUe  ptnon  to  whom 
It  ia  adirened  : 

^TO  THE   ftlOHT   HOHOVKABLB   TBC   BaKX* 
or    BUTE. 

"9(Hh  30^,1782. 

"  Mt  lobd,— When  the  hills*  were  yea- 
ferday  delivered  to  me  hy  Mr.  Wedder- 
harne,  I  was  informed  hy  him  ot' the  tblnre 
favoure  which  his  majesty  has,  hy  your 
lordship's  reconunendation,  heen  induced  to 
intend  for  ine. 

"Bounty  always  receives  part  of  its 
value  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  he- 
stowed  ;  your  lordship's  kindness  includes 
every  circumstance  that  can  ff ratify  delica^ 
cy,  or  enforce  ohlig^ation.  You  have  con- 
ferred vour  favours  on  a  man  who  has  nei- 
ther alliance  nor  inierest  '^,  who  has  not 
merited  them  hy  services,  nor  courted  them 
bv  officiousness;  you  have  spared  him  the 
shame  of  soliciution,  and  the  anxiety  of 
suspense. 

"  What  has  heen  thus  elegantly  given, 
will,  I  h4)pe,  not  he  reproachfully  enjoyed; 
I  shall  endeavour  to  ^ive  your  lordship  the 
onlv  recompense  which  generosity  desired 
— ^the  gratification  of  find mg  that  your  ben- 
efits are  not  improperly  bestowed.  I  am, 
my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obliged, 
most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johksob." 

[The  addition  of  three  hundred 
fTm  pounds  a  year,  to  what  Johnson 
was  able  to  earn  by  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  his  talents,  raised  liim  to  a 
state  of  comparative  affluence,  and  afforded 
him  the  means  of  assisting  many  whose 
real  or  pretended  wants  h^  formerly  ex- 
cited his  compassion.  He  now  practised  a 
rule  which  he  oilen  recommenaed  to  his 
friends,  always  to  carry  some  loose  money  to 
give  to  beggars,  imitating  therein,  though 
certainly  without  intending  it,  that  gc^ 
hut  weak  man,  old  Mr.  WKiston,  who  has 
been  seen  distributing,  in  the  streets,  mo- 
ney to  beggars  on  each  hand  of  him,  till 
1^^  his  pocket  was  nearly  exhausted.] 
inwd.  (When  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing Lichfield,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  was  accustomed,  on  his 
arrival,  to  deposit  with  Miss    Porter  as 


]  [It  does  not  appear  what  hills  these  were  : 
eridently  ■omething  diitinct  from  the  pension, 
yet  probably  of  the  same  nature,  as  the  words 
**  future  fiLvoon  "  seems  to  imply  tbatthera  had 
bM  some  present  favour.— Ed.] 

'  flhese  are  the  phisMs  by  which  a  man  eii- 
deavoeiB  to  deceive  himself  and  the  world.  John- 
aan  wooM  dignify  himself  b  attributing  his  pen- 
ana  Co  the  spentaneons  patronage  of  Lord  Bute, 


J  over  in  ailence  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Wed- 
Mmrae,  whose  soHekaHan  and  interest  nn- 
Mbtedly  led  to  the  gmnt  of  the  penswa.— En.] 


much  cash  as  would  pay  his  expemea  hmk 
to  London.  He  could  not  trust  himself 
with  his  own  money,  as  he  felt  himself 
unable  to  resist  the  importunity  of  the  nu» 
roerous  claimants  on  his  benevofonce.] 
[Severity  towards  the  poor  was,  in  ^^ 
Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  (as  is  visi-  V^^ 
hie  in  his  Life  or  Addison  particu-  '  ' 
larly),  an  undoubted  and  constant  atten- 
dant or  consequence  upon  whigp^iam^;  and 
he  was  not  contentea  with  giving  them 
relief,  he  wished  to  add  also  indul^nce* 
He  loved  the  poor,  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  as  I 
never  yet  saw  any  one  else  do,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  make  them  happy.  What 
signifies,  says  some  one,  giving  halfpence  to 
common  h^gars?  they  only  lay  it  out  in 
^n  or  tobacco.  "  And  why  should  they  be 
denied  such  sweetners  of  their  existence 
(says  Johnson)?  it  is  surely  very  savage 
to  refuse  them  every  possible  avenue  to 
pleasure,  reckoned  too  coarse  for  our  own 
acceptance.  Life  is  a  pill  which  none  of 
us  csn  bear  to  swallow  without  gilding; 
yet  for  the  poor  we  delight  in  stripping  it 
still  barer,  and  are  not  ashamed  toshofw 
even  visible  displeasure,  if  ever  the  bitter 
taste  is  taken  from  their  mouths."  In  pur* 
suance  of  these  principles  he  nursed  wnolo 
nests  of  people  m  his  house,  where  the 
lame,  the  blind,  the  sick,  and  the  sorrowful, 
found  a  sure  retreat  from  ail  the  evils 
whence  his  little  income  could  secure  them* 
and  at  the  time  when  he  commonly  spent 
the  middle  of  the  week  at  Streatham,  ha 
kept  his  numerous  family  in  Fleet-street 
upon  a  settled  allowance;  but  returned  to 
them  every  Saturday,  to  give  them  three 
good  dinners,  and  his  company,  heibre  he 
came  back  to  Mr.  Thrale's  on  the  Monday 
night — treating  them  with  the  same,  or 
perhaps  more  ceremonious  civility,  tlian  he 
would  have  done  hy  as  many  people  of 
fashion.] 

This  year,  his  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
noUs,  paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  his  na- 
tive county,  Devonshire,  in  which  he  was 
accompanied  b^  Johnson,  who  wss  much 
pleased  with  this  jaunt,  and  declared  he  had 
derived  from  it  a  great  accession  of  new 
ideas.  He  was  entertained  at  the  seats  of 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the 
west  of  £ngland;  but  the  greatest  part  of 
this  time  was  passed  at  Plymouth,  where 
the  magnificence  of  ^he  navy,  the  ship- 
building and  all  its  circumstances,  afforded 
him  a  grand  subject  of  contemplation.    At 


*  [That  Johnson  may,  in  conversatMn,  have 
made  this  strange  and  almost  nnintelligible  charge 
againut  the  whujs  is  possible  :  but  if  by  the  alln« 
sion  to  the  Li/e  of  Addison  is  meont  the  obser- 
vation on  the  character  of  Sir  Andrew  Frecpoiti 
Mis.  PioKzi  has  misrepresented  the  matter.  It  it 
'*  the  spirit  of  unfeeling  eomm^ee,"  and  not  oi 
isiMggism,  that  Johnson  observes  npon.— Ed.] 
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OM  of  tkeie  «Mtt  Dr.  iiuyaC,  phyMcuui  in 
LondcA,  told  me  he  happened  to  meet  him. 
In  order  to  amuse  him  tiU  dinner  should  be 
leady,  he  was  taken  out  to  walk  in  the  gar- 
den.- The  master  of  the  house  thinking  it 
proper  to  intiodnce  something  scientilck 
into  the  eonrersation,  addressed  him  thus: 
<<  Are  you  abo(anist»  Dr.  Johnson  ?"  "No, 
nr,'*  answered  Johnson^  "  I  am  not  a  bo- 
tanist; and  (alluding,  no  doubt,  to  his 
pear-^ightedness),  shouM  I  wish  to  become 
a  botanist,  I  must  fiist  turn  myself  into  a 
ppplile.*^  The  commissioner  ^  of  the  dock* 
ywd  paid  him  the  compliment  of  ordering 
^ke  yacht  lo  convey  him  and  his  friend  to 
the  fiddystone,  to  which  they  accordingly 
mailed.  Mut  the  weather  waa  ao  tempestu- 
0as  that  they  could  not  land. 

Re3rnold8  and  he  were  at  this  time  the 
guests  of  Dr.  Mudge,  the  celebrated  sur* 
geon,  and  now  physician  of  that  place,  not 
more  distinguisned  for  quickness  of  parts 
and  Tarietv  of  knowledge,  thnn  loved  and 
esteemed  for  his  amiable  manners;  and  here 
Johnson  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Mudge'^s  &ther>,  that  very  eminent  divine, 
the  Kev.  Zachariah  Mudge,  prebendair  of 
£xeter,  who  was  idolised  in  the  west,  both 
for  his  excellence  as  a  preacher  and  the  uni- 
form perfect  propriety  of  his  private  con- 
duct He  preachea  a  sermon  purposelv 
that  Johnson  might  hear  him;  ana  we  shall 
see  afterwards  that  Johnson  honoured  his 
memory  by  drawing  his  character.  While 
Johnson  was  at  Plymouth,  he  saw  a  great 
many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  was  not  spar- 
ing of  his  verv  entertaining  conversation. 
It  was  here  tthat  he  made  that  fVank  and 
truly  original  confession,  that  <<  ignorance, 

Sure  iinorance,**  was  the  cause  of  a  wrong 
efinition  in  Us  Dictionary  of  the  word 
pa9tem  [the  hnee  of  a  hor$e]y  to  the  no 
small  surprise  of  the  lad^  who  put  the  ques- 
tion to  nim;  who  having  the  most  pro- 
found •reverence  for  his  character,  so  as  al- 
most to  suppose  him  endowed  with  in&lli- 
%ility,  expected  to  hear  an  explanation  (of 
what,  to  De  suipe,  seemed  strange  to  a  com- 
fnon  reader^,  drawn  from  some  deep^eamed 
source  witii  which  die  was  unacquainted. 

9ir  Joshua  Repolds,  to  whom  I  was 
•dbfiged  for  ray  information  concerning  this 
'exenniion,  mentions  a  ver^  characCeristical 
<anecdote  of  Johnson  while  at  Plymouth. 
Having  observed,  thtft  in  consecjueUce  of 
the  dock-^rd  a  new  town  had  arisen  about 
two  'miles  off  as  a  rival  to  the  old;  and 
knowing  from  his  sagacity,  and  just  obser- 
*vation  of  human  nature,  that  it  is  certain  if 


aman hates  at  aK,  he  wiU  h«ta  hk 
neighbour;  he  concluded  that  tlua  new  aad 
rising  town  could  not  but  excite  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  the  old,  in  which  ecngselnre 
he  was  very  soon  confirmed;  he  therefore 
set  himself  resolutely  on  the  side  of  the  oU 
town,  the  e8tabH$hed  town,  in  which  his 
tot  was  cast,  considering  it  as  a  kind  of 
duty  to  Mtand  hff  it.  He  accordingly  en* 
tereid  warmlv  into  its  interests,  and  upon 
every  occasion  talked  of  the  Do€ker$,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  new  town  were  catt- 
ed, as  upstarts  and  aliens.  Plymouth  is 
rery  plentifully  supplied  with  water  by  a 
river  Drought  into  it  from  a  great  distance, 
which  is  so  abundant  that  it  runs  to  waste 
in  the  town.  The  Dock,  or  Newtown, 
being  totally  destitute  of  water,  oetitioiied 
Plymouth  that  a  small  portion  of^  the  con- 
duit might  be  permitted  to  go  to  them,  uid 
this  was  now  under  consideration.  John- 
son, afiecting  to  entertain  the  passions  of 
the  place,  was  violent  in  opposition;  and 
hali^aughinff  at  himself  for  his  pretended 
seal,  where  he  had  no  concern,  exclaimed, 
"No,  no!  I  am  against  tlie  Doekerw^j  I 
am  a  Plymouth  man.  Rogues  I  let  them 
die  of  thirst  They  shall  not  have  a  drop  !** 
Lord  Macartney  obligingly  favoured  me 
with  a  copy  of  the  following  letter,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  from  the  original,  which 
was  found,  by  the  present  £arl  of  Bute, 
«moBg  hk  father's  papers. 

**  TO  THE  RIGHT  H01<f.  THK  EARL  OF  SirrB. 
<*Tflinple-lttiie,  Sd  N«r.  list. 

"  Mr  Lomn,— That  generosity  by  which 
I  was  recommended  to  the  fkvour  of  his 
majesty  will  not  be  offended  at  a  solicitatioa 
necessary  to  make  that  fkvour  permanent 
:and  effectual. 

<^  The  pension  appointed  to  be  paid  me  it 
Michaehuas  I  have  not  received,  and  know 
not  where  or  from  whom  I  am  to  ask  iC  I 
beg,  therefore,  that'  your  lordship  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  Mr.  Wedderburne  with 
such  directions  as  may  be  necessary,  which, 


>  [Captaia  Rraiids  Rogers.— Ed.] 

*  [Bh.  Thomu  Madge,  the  qngenions  wmtch- 
anakerin  FleeUitreet,  iwbo  made  ooMideiable  im- 
iprouBineBta  in  time-liMpen,  and  wrote  a  bookon 
n^ittt  aabject,  waa  omAet  ma  lof  Mr.  ZaclnnA 
lMga.~HALi.] 


'  A  friend  of  uNna  once  heeid  him, 
this  vint,  exekdm  with  the  utmost  vehemence 
"I  HATB  a  Docker."— >Blake WAT.  [Thk 
feuH  happily  tabsided,  bat  the  Doeken  tottiaa^ 
ed  to  oor  own  days  dJasatufied  with  beiAg  nniMM 
ered  as  a  mere  appendage  to  Plymouth ;  aai 
they  solicited  and  obtained,  in  1823,  the  king*! 
loyal  licence  tliat  the  town  of  Phfiumth-JMi 
sboaid  be  heraalUr  called  De9onpcrt~~^  naiss 
sinplarly  iU-chosen  on  the  part  of  the  Dptken 
—Qyt  it  happens,  ladicMMHly  enough,  that  tho  peri 
of  Plymouth  is  wholly  within  the  eoantr  of 
Devon ;  while  Hamoaae,  tha  port  of  Dock,  ii 
eqaaUy  in  DeroA  and  Cutwu>aU.  So  that  lbs 
Dotktf  have  asnuDod  a  name  wUoh  eoaU 
piqperiy  beloBg  4Mdy  to  tbeaniagoakt  town ;  aai, 
«o  down  the  blander,  the 


•eprn'Ott 

^v»a  jastwhaatho  iaciaas»of  baildinpiiii  wm 
plslad  the  «Me»  of  the  two  towM.-^.] 
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I  Move,  kb  ftieodflhip  Witt  HMke  him  diU 
h  BO  trouble  to  convey  to  me. 

**  To  iBtemipi  vour  kordthip,  tt  a  time 
like  this,  with  such  petty  dificulties,  it  Ihh 
proper  uid  uaaeasonablei  but  your  know- 
fedge  of  the  world  has  long  since  Unffht 
yoa,  that  every  mail's  affairs,  however  lit- 
tlB^  axe  important  to  himself.  Eveiy  man 
bopee  that  he  shall  escape  neffleet;  and, 
wiUi  raaeoa,  may  every  man,  imose  vices 
Jo  not  preclude  his  cisim,  expect  favour 
fWim  thst  beneficence  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most 
M^SeA,  kc  <'  Sam.  Johvsok.'^ 

^  TO  MX.  JOSBPH  BABBTTI,  AT   MILAN. 
<«Lo«lMi,SlDee.lTSS. 

^8iB,*-Tou  are  not  to  snppose,  with  all 
four  conviction  of  my  idleness,  that  I  have 
passed  all  dus  time  without  writing  to  my 
BarettL  I  gave  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  his  own,  was 
hastening  to  Nsples  for  the  recovery  of  his 
bcalth;  but  he  haa  stopped  at  Paris,  and 
1  know  not  when  he  will  proceed.  Lang- 
ton  is  with  him. 

*'  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  speculations 
dK>at  peace  and  war.  The  good  or  ill  sue* 
eesB  or  battles  and  embassies  extends  itself 
toaverysmall  part  of  domestick  life:  we  all 
have  good  and  .evil,  which  we  feel  more 
seosibly  than  our  petty  part  of  publfek  nii»> 
eerriage  or  prosperity.  1  am  sorry  for  your 
disappointment,  with  which  you  seem  move 
toocMd  than  I  should  expect  a  man  of  your 
resolution  and  experience  to  have  been,  did 
I  not  know  that  general  truths  are  seldom 
applied  to  particular  occasions;  and  that 
the  fhllacy  of  our  selMove  extends  itself  as 
wide  as  our  interest  or  affections.  Everv 
man  believes  that  mistresses  are  unfaithful, 
and  patrons  capricious;  but  he  excepts  his 
•wn  mistress,  and  his  own  patron.  We 
have  all  learned  that  greatness  is  negligent 
and  contemptuous,  SAd  that  in  courts  life 
is  often  languished  away  in  ungratified  ex* 
peetataon;  but  he  thai  approaches  great- 
Bess,  or  glittera  in  a  court,  imagines  that 
destiny  has  at  last  exempted  him  from  the 
eommonlot 

"  Do  not  let  such  evils  overwhelrajgra  as 
thonsands  have  suffered  and  thousands 
have  surmounted;  but  turn  your  thoughts 
with  vigour  to  some  other  plan  of  life, 
and  keep  alwajrs  in  your  mind,  that, 
with  due  submission  to  Providence,  a  man 
of  genius  has  been  seldom  ruined  but  by 
himselC  Your  patron's  weakness  or  in- 
senaibifity  will  finally  do  you  little  hurt,  if 
he  is  Bot  assisted  by  your  own  passions. 
Of  your  love  I  know  not  the  propriety,  nor 
ean  eatiHiaie  the  power;  but  m  love,  as  in 
every  other  paasion  of  which  hope  is  the 
BHence,  we  ought  ahrays  to  remember  the 
BBflertnnty  of  events.   There  is«  '~^    '' 


uolkiBg  ^ut  so  nMwh  sedueet  reason  ikm 
vigUaBce,  as  the  thought  of  passing  life 
with  an  amiable  woman;  and  if  all  would 
happen  that  a  lover  fancies,  I  know  not 
what  other  terrestrial  happiness  would  d^* 
serve  pursuit  But  k>ve  and  marriage  are 
different  States.  Those  who  are  to  euffer 
the  evils  together  \  end  to  sufier  ofteik  for 
the  sake  of  one  another,  soon  lose  that  tein 
demess  of  look,  and  that  benevolence  of 
mind,  which  arose  from  the  participatioB 
of  unmingied  pleasure  and  successive  amuse- 
ment. A  woman,  we  are  sure,  will  not  bo 
always  fair;  we  are  not  sure  die  will  alway» 
be  virtuous:  and  man  cannot  retain  through, 
life  that  respect  and  assiduity  by  which  he 
pleases  for  a  day  or  Ibr  a  month.  I  do  not, 
however,  pretend  to  have  discovered  that 
life  has  any  thing  more  to  be  desired  than  a. 
prudent  and  virtuous  marriage;  therelbio 
know  not  what  counsel  to  give  you. 

^  If  you  can  quit  your  imagination  of 
love  and  greatness,  and  leanre  your  hopes  of 
preferment  and  bridal  raptures  to  try  obob 
more  the  fortune  of  literature  and  indui^rr^ 
the  way  through  France  is  now  open.  We 
flatter  oursehres  that  we  shall  cultivate,  witk 
great  diligence,  the  arts  of  peace;  and  every 
man  will  be  welcome  among  us  who  caa 
teach  us  fcny  thing  we  do  not  know.  Foi 
your  part,  you  wiB  find  all  your  old  fhenda 
willing  to  receive  you. 
"  ReynoldB  still  continues  to  increase  is 

Xtation  and  in  riches.  KUsa  Wiliiams^ 
very  much  krres  you,  go^  on  in  Urn 
old  way.  Miss  Gotterel  is  stHl  with  Mrs. 
Porter.  Miss  Chsriotte  is  married  lo  Dean 
Lewis,  and  has  three  children.  Mr.  Levet 
has  married  a  street-walker.  But  the  g^ 
zette  of  my  narration  must  now  arrive  to 
tell  you,  that  Bathurst  went  physician  to 
the  army,  and  died  at  the  Havannah. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  have  not  sent  you 
word  that  Huggins^  and  Richaidson  are 


^  JohMonjrobably  wrote  "  dis  erila  ^  Ufk 
togedMr."  The  wonb  m  baheki,  however,  ass 
not  found  in  Baietti*s  origiDBl  sdHioa  sf  this  lellBCi 
bot  they  aaay  have  been  omiliMl  iaadvartBit^ 
either  m  hb  tnoMriptor  at  d»praa^-MAi.eira. 

*  [Hnf^M,  the  tiamhtor  of  Arioslo.  Ifis 
anniity  to  Baratti  and  Johnsoa  will  be  ozplahMd 
by  die  fettowing  oitnot  ftom  a  US.  fetter  of  Dr. 
Walton  to  hk  bratbar,  dated  Winidafe,  28* 
April,  176S. 

"  He  (Hi^gma)  abwei  Baretd  infernally,  aai 
myt  that  he  rtm  off  wkha goU  watch  (yon  i»* 
member  the  fre$ent) ;  that  he  one  day  leal 
Banetti  die  watch  to  know  when  to  retoni  fium 
a  walk  to  dhmer,  and  covid  never  get  il  aA«» 
that  he  qipUed  to  him  m  Londea ;  that 


Jokmm  te  write  to  Hr.  Hnnias  a  nppUaat  lel^ 
tar;   that  this  letter  alopped  Hoggins   an*" 
while  Bareiti  got  a pre#«ef»en  firmatfaef 
-      -  •         hadlhai 
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bdth  dead.  When  we  see  our  enemies  and 
fViends  fflidingf  away  before  us,  let  na  not 
fbrg^et  that  we  are  subieet  to  the  general 
law  of  mortality,  and  shall  soon  be  where 
our  doom  will  be  fixed  for  ever. — I  pray  God 
to  bless  you,  and  am,  sir,  your  most  affec- 
tionate humble  servant, 

•  "  Write  soon.         "  Sam.  Johksof." 

*  In  1788  he  furnished  to  "The  Poetical 
Calendar,"  published  by  Fawkes  and  Woty, 
a  character  of  Collins*,  which  he  afterwards 
engrafted  into  his  entire  life  of  that  admira- 
ble poet,  in  the  collection  of  lives  which  he 
wrote  for  the  body  of  English  poetry,  form- 
ed and  published  by  the  iKwksellers  of  Lon- 
don. His  account  of  the  melancholy  de- 
pression with  which  Collins  was  severely 
afflicted,  and  which  brought  him  to  his 
grave,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  interesting  passaeesin  the  whole  series 
of  his  writings  I.  He  also  favoured  Mr. 
Roole  with  the  Dedication  of  his  transla- 
tions of  Tasso  to  the  Queen**,  which  iis  so 
happily  conceived  and  elegantly  expressed, 
that  I  cannot  but  point  it  out  to  the  pecu- 
liar notice  of  mv  readers  >. 


lo  write  him,  Hoggins,  a  sneering  letter,  defying 
hit  power  to  tooeh  Baretti ;  and  then  Hnggina 
applied  to  Sir  Thomaa  Robinson,  aecretary  of 
state,  to  get  the  mmbaasador  to  revoke  hk  pro- 
tection, which  be  did ;  and  that,  at  last,  with 
neat  diflknity,  the  watch  was  got  from  a  pawn- 
bioker*8,  to  whom  Baretti  had  sold  it 

**  What  a  strange  story,  and  bow  difficiUt  to  be 
believed,  especially  considering  who  it  comes 
from  !  Hnggins  wanted  to  get  an  approbation  of 
his  translation  from  Johnson  ;  but  Johnson  would 
not,  though  Hnggina  sajrs  *t  was  only  to  get 
money  from  him.  To  crown  all,  he  says  that 
Baretti  wanted  to  poison  Croker.  This  makes 
the  whole  improbable,  but  crowns  the  story.  Are 
not  these  rich  anecdotes  ?  I  told  Jones,  and  com- 
mJasioned  bun  to  tell  8t  John  the  whole  truth. 

Dr.  Brown, 's  neighbour,  got  Ariosto   for 

Queen's.  By  some  means  or  other,  Johnson 
mnsk  know  this  story  of  Hoggins.  How  infiutoois 
IS  it,  if  it  should  be  fiilae  !  **  Barstti  had  been 
eoaployed  by  Huggins  to  rerise  his  tranalation. 
•  The  person  whom  Huggins  aceoed  Baretti  of 
an  attempt  io  poiaon  was  the  Rev.  Temple  Heniy 
Croker,  die  author  of  aeveio]  worka,  and  amongst 
odiem  of  a  tranahtion  of  Arioato*s  Or/ontfo,  piS>- 
lidied  in  1766,  and  of  his  Satires,  in  1769.—  Ed.] 

'  [We  have  seen,  ante,  p.  119,  the  peculiar 
sympathy  which  probably  gave  audi  pathos  to 
lohnaon's  account  of  the  mental  infirmitiea  of 
Collins.— Ed.] 

'  "  Madam,— To  approach  the  high  and  il- 
faHtrwus  has  heea  in  all  ages  the  privilege  of  po- 
Ma ;  and  though  tranalators  oannpt  justly  claim  the 
same  honour,  yet  they  naturally  follow  their  an- 
ihoum  as  attendanii ;  and  I  hope  that  in  return 
ht  having  enabled  Tasso  to  difiuae  his  frme 
Ihioiigh  tM  British  damimona,  I  may  be  iatro- 
daoed  by  him  to  the  |iiiMnnpe  of  your  migea^. 


V*VO  SIRS.  L0<JT  rORTKR,  llf  LICHFIVLD. 

"Mt  dkab,— The  newspaper  p^^ 
has  infbrmed  me  of  the  death  of  SSST* 
Captain  Porter.  I  know  not  what 
to  say  to  you,  condolent  or  consolatory,  be- 
yond the  common  ochisiderations  which  I 
suppose  you  have  proposed  to  others,  and 
know  how  to  apply  to  yourself.  In  all 
afflictions  the  first  relief  is  to  be  asked  of 
God. 

"  I  wish  to  be  infbrmed  in  what  eondi 
tion  your  brother's  death  has  left  your  for 
tune;  if  he  has  bequeathed  you  competence 
or  plenty,  I  shall  sincerely  rejoice  j  if  you 
are  in  any  distress  or  difficulty,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  make  what  I  have,  or  what  I 
can  g^et,  sufficient  for  us  both  — ^I  am,  ma- 
dam, yours  aifecticHiately, 

"  Sam.  JoHHiOH.**] 


I  shall  now  present  my  readers  %ggg^^ 
with  some  CoUeelanea^,  obligingly 
furnished  to  me  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  MaxweH, 
of  Falkland,  in  Ireland  4,  some  time  assistant 


**  Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  majesty^s 
favour,  as  follower  and  panegyrist  of  the  house  of 
Esle,  which  had  one  common  ancestor  with  the 
house  of  Hanover;  and  in  reviewing  hia  life,  it  u 
not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish  that  he  bad  lived  in  a 
happier  time,  wlien  he  might  among  the  descend- 
ants  of  that  iUnstrions  iandly  have  fonnd  a  mora 
liberal  and  potent  patronage. 

**  I  cannot  but  observe,  madam,  how  nneqaal- 
Iv  reward  is  proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reflect 
that  the  happineas  which  was  witUield  from  Tas- 
so is  reserved  for  me  ;  and  that  the  poem  which 
once  hardly  procured  to  its  anthour  the  counte- 
nance of  the  princes  of  Ferrara,  has  attracted  to  its 
translator  the  favourable  notice  of  a  British  queen. 

**  Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  wodd 
have  been  able  to  have  celebrated  the  conde- 
scension of  your  majesty  in  nobler  language,  but 
could  not  have  felt  it  with  more  ardent  gratttafle 
than,  madam,  your  majesty's  moat  faithful  and 
devoted  aervant"— Bobwelt^. 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  had  nmerted  these  Cotteeianea 
under  1770,  to  supply  the  blank  occaaioaed  by 
hia  not  having  visited  London  that  year  ;  bat  as 
many  of  Dr.  Maxwell's  anecdotes  appear  to  re- 
late t^  a  period  antecedent  to  the  commenca- 
ment  of  Mr.  Boewell'a  personal  acqnamtanoe  ia 
1768,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  remove  them 
to  this  pIace.~ED.] 

*  [Dr.  William  Maxwell  was  the  aon  of  Dr. 
John  Maxwell,  Archdeacon  of  Downe,  in  Ire- 
land, and  cousin  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Max- 
well, Bishop  of  Dromore  in  1765,  and  of  Meath 
in  1766,  (torn  whom  he  obtained  preferment; 
but  having  a  considerable  property  of  bis  own,  be 
resigned  we  livinc  when,  as  it  is  said,  his  re^ 
dence  was  insisted  on  ;  andt  he  fixed  himself  in 
Bath,  where  he  died  so  late  aa  1818,  at  the.age  of 
87.  Although,  aa  has  been  just  stated,  nioat  of 
the  anecdotea  probably  refer  to  the  period  whea 
Johnaqn  lelided  in  the  Ten^e,  MazwsU  aanH 
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pveaeher  at  the  Temple,  and  hr  many  retm 
the  social  friend  of  Johnson,  who  spoke  of 
him  with  a  very  kind  regard. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  that  great  and 
veneraole  character  commenced  in  the 
year  1754.  I  was  introduced  to  him  hy 
Mr.  Griersoni,  his  majesty's  printer  at 
Dublin,  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  learning, 
and  |freat  wit  and  vivacity.  Mr.  Grierson 
died  m  Gcrriaany,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 
Dr.  Johnson  highly  respected  his  abilities, 
and  often  observed,  that  he  possessed  more 
extensive  knowledge  than  any  man  of  his 
years  he  had  ever  known.  His  mdustry  was 
equal  to  his  talents;  and  he  particularly  ex- 
celled in  every  species  of  philological  learn- 
ing, and  was,  perhaps,  the  best  critick  of  the 
age  he  lived  in. 

"  I  must  always  remember  with  gratitude 
my  obligation  to  Mr.  Grierson,  for  the  hon- 
our and  happiness  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ac- 
quaintanc-e  and  friendship,  which  continu- 
ed uninterrupted  and  undiminished  to  his 
death;  a  connexion,  that  was  at  once  the 
pride  and  happiness  of  my  life. 

"  What  pitv  it  is,  that  so  much  wit  and 
^ood  sense'as  If  ohnson  continually  exhibited 
m  conversation  should  perish  unrecorded ! 
Few  persons  quilted  his  company  without 
perceiving  themselves  wiser  and  better  than 
they  were  before.  On  serious  subjects  he 
flashed  the  most  interesting  conviction  upon 
his  auditors;  and  upon  lighter  topicks,  you 
might  have  supposed — Albano  musiu  de 
wionie  loeutas. 

'^  Though  I  can  hope  to  add  but  little  to 
the  celebrity  of  so  exalted  a  character,  by 
any  communications  I  can  furnish,  yet  out 
of  pure  respect  to  his  memory,  I  will  venture 
to  transmit  to  you  some  anecdotes  concern- 
ing him,  which  fell  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. The  very  minuHm  of  such  a  charac- 
ter must  be  interesting,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  ihe  filings  of  diamonds. 

**  In  politicks  he  was  deemed  a  Tory,  but 
certainly  was  not  so  in  the  obnoxious  or 
party  sense  of  the  term;  for  while  he  assert- 


have  kept  up  oceanonal  intercourao  with  him,  as 
■raie  of  them  undoubtedl  j  refer  to  a  later  time. 
I>r.  Maxwell  was  very  proud  of  his  aoqnaiatance 
with  Johnson,  and  affected  to  imitate  his  style  of 
coBvefsation. — ^Ed.  ] 

^  Son  of  the  learned  Mra.  Grienon,  who  was 
patronized  by  the  late  Lord  Granville,  and  was 
the  editor  of  several  of  the  cUuncks. — ^Boswell. 
Her  edition  of  Tkcitns,  with  the  notes  of  Ryckias, 
in  three  volames,  8vo.  1730,  was  dedicated  in 
very  elegant  Latin  [from  her  own  pen]  to  John, 
Lord  Carteret  (afterwards  Eail  Granville),  by 
whom  she  was  patronized  daring  his  residence  in 
Ireland  as  lord-lientenant  between  1724  and  1780. 
— Malohe.  [Lord  Carteret  gave  her  familv  the 
lucrative  patent  office  of  king's  printer  in  Ireland, 
1^1  enjoyed  hy  her  descendants.  She  was  very 
beantiial,  as  well  as  leamed.— Ed.}     ' 


ed  the  legal  and  safutary  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  he  no  less  respected  the  constitu- 
tional libelees  of  the  people.  Whiggism, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he  said,  was 
accompanied  with  certain  principles;  but 
latterly,  as  a  mere  party  distinction  under 
"^alpole  and  the  Felhams,  was  no  better 
than  the  politicks  of  stockjobbers,  and  the 
religion  of  infidels. 

"  He  detested  the  idea  of  governing  by 
parliamentary  corruption,  and  asserted  most 
strenuously,  that  a  prince  steadily  and  con- 
spicuously^pursuittg  the  interests  of  his  peo- 
ple, could  not  fail  of  parliamentary  concur- 
rence. A  prince  of  ability,  he  contended, 
might  and  should  be  the  directing  soul  and 
spiritof  hisown  administration;  in  short,  his 
own  minister  and  not  the  mere  head  of  a 
party;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  would 
the  royal  dignity  be  sincerely  respected. 

"Johnson  seemed  to  think  that  a  certain 
degree  of  crown  influence  »  over  the  houses 
of  parliament  (not  meaning  a  corrupt  and 
shameful  dependence^  was  very  salutary, 
nay,  even  necessary,  in  our  mixed  govern- 
ment *  For,'  said  he,  *  if  the  members  were 
under  no  crown  influence,  and  disqualified 
from  receiving  any  gratification  from  court, 
and  resembled,  as  they  possibly  might,  Pym 
and  Haslerig,  and  other  stubborn  and  stur- 
dy members  of  the  long  parliament,  the 
wheels  of  government  would  be  totally  ob- 
structed. Such  men  would  oppose,  merely 
to  show  their  power,  from  envy,  jealousy, 
i^nd  perversity  of  disposition;  and  not  gain- 
ing tliemselves,  would  hate  and  oppose  all 
who  did :  not  loving  the  person  of  the  prince, 
and  conceiving  they  owed  him  little  grs^ti- 
tude,  from  the  mere  spirit  of  insolence  and 
contradiction,  they  would  oppose  and  thwart 
him  upon  all  occasions.' 

"  The  inseparable  imperfection  annexed 
to  all  human  governments  consisted,-  he 
said,  in  not  being  able  to  create,  a  sufficient 
fund  of  virtue  and  principle  to  carry  the 
laws  into  due  and  effectual  execution* 
Wisdom  might  plan,  but  virtue  alone  could 
execute.  And  \diere  coiiid  sufficient  virtue 
be  found?  A  variety  of  delegated,  and  often 
discretionaiy  powers  must  be.  intrusted  some- 
where; which,  if  not  govenijed  by  integrity 
and  conscience,  would  necessarily  be  abused, 
till  at  last  the  constable  would  sell  his  for  a 
shilling.  .  1 

<'  This  excellent  person  was  sometimes 
char^^ed  with  abetting  slavish  and  arbitrary 
principles  of  government  Nothing  in  my 
opinion  could  be  a  grosser  calumny  and  mis- 
representation; for  how  can  it  be  rationally 
supposed,  that  he  should  adopt  such  perni- 


*  On  the  necessity  of  crown  influence,  see 
Bencher's  Sermons  on  the  American  Revolution, 
p.  218  ;  and  Paley*s  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  VI,  a 
viL  p.  491,  4to.  there  ({ooted. — Blakxwat.    * 
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Mxm  Md  «bi«id  wmoDB,  who  mpported 
his  pbikwophical  character  with  to  much 
diffiuty,  was  extremely  jealous  of^hia  person* 
«1  liberty  and  independence,  and  ccAild  not 
brook  the  smallest  appea/ance  of  neglect  or 
insult,  even  fVora  thelughest  personages? 

"  But  let  us  view  him  in  some  instances 
of  more  (loniliar  life. 

<<  His  general  mode  of  life,  during  my  ac^ 
ouaitttance,  seemed  to  be  pretl^r  unitorm. 
About  tweive  o'clock  I  commonly  visited 
him,  and  fVequentl^  found  him  in  bed,  or 
declaiming  over  his  lea,  which  he  drank 
yery  plentifully.  He  generally  had  a  levee 
of  momiiig  visitors,  chiefly  men  of  letters; 
Hawkesworth,  Goldsmith,  Murphy,  Lang- 
jton,  Steevens,  Beauclerk,  kc.  &c.  and  some^ 
times  learned  ladies;  particularly  I  remem- 
ber a  French  lady^  of  wit  and  fasfaion  doing 
him  the  honour  of  a  visit  He  seemed  to 
me  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  publick 
orade,  whom  everv  body  thought  thev  had 
a  right  to  visit  and  consult;  and  doubtless 
they  were  well  rewarded.  I  never  couki 
discover  how  he  found  time  for  his  composi- 
tions. He  declaimed  all  the  morning,  then 
went  to  dinner  at «  tavern,  where  he  com- 
monly staid  late,  and  then  drank  his  tea  at 
some  friend's  house,  over  which  he  loitered 
^  great  while,  but  sekiom  took  supper.  I 
fsiBcy  he  must  have  read  and  wrote  chiefly 
in  the  night,  for  lean  scarcely  recollect 
that  he  ever  refused  going  with  me  to  a  tav- 
ern,  and  he  oAen  went  to  Ranelagh,  which 
lie  deemed  a  place  of  innocent  recreation. 

'<  He  frequently  gave  all  the  silver  in  his 
pocket  to  the  poor,  wlio  watched  him,  be- 
tween his  house  imd  the  tavern  where  he 
dined.  He  walked  the  streets  all  hours,  and 
aaid  he  was  never  robbed,  for  the  rogues 
knew  he  had  little  money,  nor  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  much. 

<<  Though  the  most  accessible  and  com- 
municative man  alive,  yet  when  he  suspects 
fid.  he  was  invited  tp  be  exhibited,  he  con- 
atanthr  spumed  the  invitation. 

^'  Two  young  women  from  Stafibrdshire 
visited  him  when  I  was  pjiesent,  to  considt 
him  on  the  aub^t  of  Methodism,  to  which 
they  were  inclined.  '  Come  (said  he)  you 
pretty  fools,  dine  with  Maxwell  and  me  at 
the  Mitre,  and  we  will  talk  over  that  sub- 
which  they  did,  and  after  dinner  he 


» 


ok  one  of  them  upon  his  knee,  and  fond- 
ied  her  for  half  an  hour  together. 

"Upon  a  visit  to  me  at  a  country  lodg- 
ing near  Twickenham,  he  asked  what  sort 
oTsociety  I  had  there.  I  told  him  but  in- 
difierent,  as  they  chiefly  consisted  of  opu- 
lent traders,  retired  from  business.  He 
said,  he  never  much  liked  that  class  of  peo- 
ple; *  For^  sir' (said  he),  they  have  lost  the 


civility  of  tradnmen,  vithrat  yyiiring  <bi 

mannexa  of  gentlemen*' 

^<  Johnson  was  much  attached  to  Lcm* 
don  s :  be  observed^  that  a  man  stored  hi» 
mind  better  there  than  any  where  dbe;  an) 
that  in  remote  situations  a  man'a  bodY 
mifi^ht  be  feasted,  but  his  mind  was  starved, 
and  his  faculties  apt  to  degenerate,  from 
want  of  exercise  and  competi  uon.  No  place 
(he  said)  cured  a  man's  vanity  or  arrogance 
so  well  as  London;  ibr  as  no  man  was  ei- 
ther grest  or  good  per  «e,  but  as  compared 
with  others  not  so  good  or  great,  he  waa 
sure  to  find  in  the  metropolis  many  hit 
equals,  and  some  his  supenours*  He  ob- 
served, that  a  man  in  London  was  in  kgsa 
danger  of  falling  in  love  indiscreetly,  Caa 
any  where  else;  for  there  the  difficulty  ol 
deciding  between  the  conflicting  pretenaiona 
of  a  vast  variety  of  objects  kept  him  sale. 
He  tokl  me,  that  he  mid  irequently  been 
offered  country  preferment,  if  he  woiild  couf 
sent  to  take  orders;  but  he  could  not  leave 
the  improved  society  of  the  capital,  or  cooh* 
sent  to  exchange  tKe  exhilarating  jovs  and 
splendid  decorations  of  publick  life,  lor  the 
obscurity,  insipidity,  and  uniformity  of  re* 
mote  situations. 

"Speaking  of 3  Mr.  Harte,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  and  writer  of  *  The  Histi-ry  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,'  he  much  comn:ended 
him  as  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  most 


^    ISlo  donbt  Madame  ds  Bouflleis.    See  post, 
-p  158.— Ed.] 


*  MotttaigM  had  the  same  aflectkrn  fbr  Parit, 
whiek  JohoMM  had  ior  LoadoB. — **  Je  raime 
tendrement  (nys  be  b  fai>  Eaaay  on  Vanilj), 
jmque  i^  m  vecnies  et  4  ks  tacbo.  Je  ne  mit 
ften^oii,  qae  par  celte  gnnde  c!t«,  gruuiew 
peoples,  gnode  en  felicite  de  ion  inette»  mm 
WKF  toat  givade  at  inomiipanble  en  variett  at  di- 
veraite  das  oammoditea :  la  gloire  da  la  Fmunesb 
at  Tan  des  plus  aoblei  onwineBfi  da  iDosda.** 
Vol.  iii.  p.  821,  edit  AnHteidara,  1781<— Bx.ak>- 

WAY. 

'  [Walter  Haite»  bom  about  1707,  A.  M.  of 
St  Mary  flail,  mOzibrd,  was  tator  to  LOTdCkeS' 
terfield's  natnral  son,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  waa  hf 
bii  lordship's  mtereat  made  Canon  of  Windsor ; 
he  died  in  1774.  Some  donbt  is  thrown  in  tba 
Biogreplucal  Dktionary  on  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  of  some  of  his  earlier  pablk^tums,  from  a 
Walter  Hoite  having  graduated  A.  M.  in  17M  ; 
bat  they  were  clearly  not  the  same  penona :  then 
were,  as  Dr.  Hall  informs,  no  less  than  /oar 
Haitea  who  might  have  been  living  at  llw  aame 
time,  vit  Walter  Harte,  Pemb.  cSll.  A.  M.  5th 
May,  1674  ;  Thomas  Harte,  Pemb.  Coll.  A.  M. 
19th  Ap.  1681  ;  Walter  Harte,  Pemb.  CoU.  A 
M.  30th  Jnne,  1720  ;  and  Walter  Harte,  St  Ma^ 
ry  HbH,  a.  M.  21st  Jan.  1730:  the  latter  was 
doubtless  the  poet  and  historian  ;  the  finft  Walter 
vnaa  probably  his  father-;  who  the  other  two 
Hartes  were  does  not  appear ;  hot  the  date  «f 
1780  for  the  historian's  degree  of  A.  M.  removes 
aH  the  diihcaltieB  started  m  the  Biog.  Dictionaij* 
See  more  of  Harte,  post,  30^  March,  1780." 
Ed.] 
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companionabfe  talents  he  had  ever  knowD. 
He  6d(i,  the  defects  in  his  history  proceed- 
ed not  from  imbecility,  but  from  fopseiy. 

"  He  loved,  he  said,  the  old  black  letter 
books;  they  were  rich  in  matter,  though 
their  st^le  was  inelegant;  wonderfully  so, 
considering  how  conversant  the  writen 
were  with  the  best  models  of  aniiciuiiy. 

''Burton's  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy,' 
he  said,  was  the  only  book  that  ever  took 
hun  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  he 
wished  to  rise. 

*'  He  frequently  exhorted  me  to  set  about 
writing  a  Itistoiy  of  Ireland,  and  archly  re- 
marked, there  had  been  some  good  Irish 
writers,  and  that  one  Irishman  miffht  at 
least  aspire  to  be  eoual  to  another.  He  had 
^reat  compassion  lor  the  nuseries  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  Irish  nation,  particularly  the 
Papists;  and  severely  reprobated  the  bar- 
barous debilitating  policy  of  the  British 
Eovemment,  which,  he  said,  was  the  most 
detestable  mode  of  persecution.  To  a  gen- 
tteman,  who  hinted  auch  policy  might  be 
necessary  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
English  government,  he  replied  by  saying, 
'  Let  the  anthori^  of  the  English  govern- 
ment perish,  rather  than  be  maintained  by 
iniquity.  Better  would  it  be  to  restrain  the 
turbulence  of  the  natives  by  the  authority 
of  tlie  sword,  and  to  make  them  amenable 
to  law  and  justice  by  an  effectual  and  vigor- 
ous police,  than  to  grind  them  to  powder 
by  all  manner  of  disabilities  and  incapaci- 
ties. Better  (acid  he)  to  hsoff  or  drown 
people  at  once,  than  bv  an  imrelentiug  per- 
Kcution  to  beggar  and  starve  them.'  The 
moderation  and  humanly  of  the  present 
times  have,  in  some  measure^  justined  the 
wuidom  of  his  obaeivations. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  was  often  accused  of  prej- 
udices, nsyi  antipathy,  with  regard  to  the 
natives  of  Scotland  t.  Surely,  so  illiberal  a 
pniudice  never  entered  his  mind:  and  it  is 
well  known,  many  natives  of  that  respecta- 
ble country  possessed  a  large  ahare  in  his 
esteem:  nor  were  any  of  them  ever  exclud- 
ed from  his  good  offices  as  far  as  opportuni- 
4r  permitted.  True  it  is,  he  considered  the 
Scotch,  nationally,  as  a  craAy,  destining 
people,  eagerly  attentive  to  their  own  mter- 
est,  and  too  apt  to  overlook  the  claims  and 
pretensions  or  other  people.  •  While  they 
confine  their  benevolence,  in  a  manner,  ex- 
clusively to  those  of  their  own  counirv,  they 
expect  to  share  in  the  good  offices  of  other 
people.  *  Now  (said  Johnson)  this  princi- 


^  *  [It  would  be  carious  to  know  when  his  an- 
tipitfay  to  Scotland  became  so  stfong,  and  what 
the  caoM  of  it  was.  If  we  could  give  any  credit 
to  the  iiory  told  1^  Dr.  M'Nichol  and  Mka  Sa- 
waid  as  to  one  of  hii  uncles  (see  ttnte,  p.  11.  ii.), 
S  would  accoHut  (or  tliis  prejudice  ;  yet  many  of 
Int  early  frieadi  and  associiites  were  ScoUk— 


pie  is  either  right  or  Wrong:  if  rittht,  i^ 
should  do  well  to  imitate  such  conduct;  if 
wrong,  we  cannot  too  much  detest  it' 

"  Being  solicited  to  compose  a  funend 
sermon  for  the  dav^hter  of  a  tradesman,  he 
naturally  inquired  into  the  character  of  thd 
deceased;  and  being  told  she  was  remarka- 
ble for  her  humility  and  condescension  to 
inferiours,  he  observed,  that  those  were  veiy 
laudable  qualities,  but  it  might  not  be  so 
easy  to  discover  who  the  lady's  inferioun 


<*  Of  a  certain  player  >  he  remarked,  that 
his  conversation  usually  threatened  and  an- 
nounced more  than  it  performed;  that  he 
fed  you  with  a  continual  renovation  of  hope, 
to  end  m  a  constant  succession  of  disap* 
pointment 

*<  When  exasperated  by  contradiction,  he 
was  apt  to  treat  nis  opponent  with  too  much 
acrimony:  as,  *  Sir,  you  dont  see  your  way 
through  that  question:' — *  Sir,  you  talk  the 
language  of  igtiorance.'  On  my  observing 
to  nim  that  a  certain  gentleman  had  re* 
mained  silent  the  whole  evening,  in  th^ 
midst  of  a  very  brilliant  and  learned  society, 
'  Sir  (said  he),  the  conversation  overflowed, 
and  drowned  him*' 

<<His  philosophy,  though  austere  and 
solemn,  was  by  no  means  morose  and  cyni- 
cal, and  never  blunted  the  laudable  sensi^ 
bilities  of  his  character,  or  exempted  him 
from  the  influence  of  the  tender  passionSw 
Want  of  tenderness,  he  always  alleged,  was 
want  of  parts,  and  was  no  less  a  proof  of 
stupidity  than  depravitv. 

"  Speaking  of  Mr.  If  anway,  who  pub* 
lished  <  An  £ight  Days'  Journey  fVom  tion* 
don  to  Portsmouth,' '  Jonas  (said  he)  ac- 
quired some  reputation  by  travelling  abroad*, 
but  lost  it  all  by  travelling  at  home.' 

"  Of  the  passion  of  love  lie  remarked^ 
that  its  violence  and  ill  effi^cts  were  mucll 
exaggerated;  for  who  knows  any  real  suA- 
tbrings  on  that  head,  more  than  from  th^ 
exorbitancy  of  any  other  passion.^ 

"  He  much  commended  *,  *  Law's  Serious 
Call,'  which  he  said  was  the  finest  piece  of 
hortatory  theology  in  any  language.  <  Law 
(said  he)  fell  latteriy  into  the  reveries  of 
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'  [No  doubt,  Mr.  Sheridan.— £d.] 
'  [He  bad  publiahed  "  Jin  Account  of  tke 
British  Trade  over  the  Caspian  Sea,  witi 
Travels  throtAgh  Mussia,  Persia^  Germany^ 
and  Holland,**  These  travels  contain  voy 
curious  details  of  the  then  sbite  of  Peraia. — ^En.) 
<  [William  Law  was  bom  1686,  entered  in 
1705  of  Em.  Col.  Camb.,  Fellow  b  1711,  and 
A.  M.  in  1712.  On  the  acceMon  of  the  Hano* 
ver  family  he  refused  the  oaths.  He  was  tutor 
to  Mr.  Gibbon*s  father,  at  Putney,  and  finally  rs* 
tired  with  two  pious  ladies,  Mn.  Uatchinson  and 
Mis.  Gibbon*  the  snnt  of  the  historian,  to  a  kind 
of  conventual  seclusion  at  King*a-cUfie,  hisaativS 
place :  he  died  m  1761w— Ed.  j 
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Jacob  Behmeni,  whom  Law  alteged  to  hare 
been  somewhot  in  the  same  state  with  St. 
Paul,  and  to  have  seen  umUterMe  things. 
Were  it  even  so  fsaid  Johnson),  Jacob 
would  have  resembled  St«  Pan!  stiU  more, 
by  not  attempting  to  utter  them.'' 

"  He  observed,  that  the  established  cler- 
gy in  general  did  not  preach  plain  enough; 
and  that  polished  periods  and  glittenng 
sentences  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  com- 
mon people,  without  any  imoression  upon 
their  hearts.  Something  niignt  be  necessa- 
ry, he  observed,  to  excite  the  aflections  of 
the  common  people,  who  were  sunk  in  lan- 
guor and  letnargy,  and  therefore  he  sup- 
|X)snl  that  the  new  concomitants  of  me- 
thtxlism  might  probably  produce  so  desira- 
ble an  effect.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  he 
observed,  delighted  in  chang^  and  novelty, 
and,  even  in  religion  itself,  courted  new 
appearances  and  modifications.  Whatever 
might  be  thoup^ht  of  some  methodisl  teach- 
ers, he  said,  he  could  scarcely  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  that  man,  who  travelled  nine 
hundred  miles  in  a  month,  and  preached 
twelve  times  a  week;  for  no  adequate  re- 
ward, merely  temporal,  could  be  given  for 
for  such  indefatigable  labour. 

"  Of  Dr.  Priestley's  theological  works  9, 
he  remarked,  that  they  tended  to  unsettle 
every  thing,  and  yet  settled  nothing. 

"  He  was  much  affected  by  the  death  of 
his  mother,  and  wrote  to  me  to  come  and 
assist  him  to  compose  his  mind,  which  in- 
deed I  found  extremely  agitated.  He  la^ 
men  ted  that  all  serious  and  religious  conver- 
sation was  banished  from  the  society  of  men, 
and  yet  great  advantages  miffht  be  derived 
from  it.  All  acknowledged.  Tie  said,  what 
hardly  any  body  practiced,  the  obligations 
we  were  under  ol  making  the  concerns  of 
eternity  the  governing  principles  of  our 
lives.  Every  man,  he  observed,  at  last 
wishes  for  retreat:  he  sees  hisjexpectations 
iVustrated  in  the  world,  and  bq^ina  to  wean 
himself  from  it,  and  to  prepare  for  everlast- 
ing sei)aration. 

"  He  observed,  that  the  influence  of  Lon<*- 
don  now  extended  every  where,  and  that 
from  all  manner  of  communication  being 


>  [A  Germati  Iknatic,  bom  near  Gorlitz,  in 
Upper  Lnsatia,  in  1676.  He  wrote  a  multitude 
of  religious  works,  all  very  mystical.  He  proba- 
bly WAS  deranged,  and  died  in  an  ecstatic  virion 
in  1624.  Mr.  Ijiw  passed  many  of  the  lutter 
years  of  his  life  in  translating  Behmen*s  works, 
lour  volumes  of  which  were  pnblislied  aflor  Mr. 
Lnw*s  death.— Ed.J 

•  [None  of  Dr.  Priestley's  theological  works 
were  published  at  the  time  when  it  is  supposed 
Dr.  MaxwelPs  intimari/  with  Johnson  teriiiinn- 
ted  by  his  return  to  Ireliind,  which  seems  to  have 
been  about  1765  or  1766,  so  that  this  and  such 
ponases  must  be  referred  to  his  subsequent  occa- 
sional visila  to  London. — Eu,} 


opened,  there  shortly  would  be  no  rematna 
of  the  ancient  simplicity,  or  places  ol  cheap 
retreat  to  be  fouml. 

"  He  was  no  admirer  of  blank  verse,  and 
said  it  always  failed,  unless  sustaineil  by 
the  dignity  of  the  subject.  In  blank  verse, 
he  said,  the  language  suffered  more  distor- 
tion, to  keep  it  out  of  prose,  than  any  in- 
convenience or  limitation  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  shackles  and  circumspection  of 
rhyme. 

"  He  reproved  me  once  for  saying  ence 
without  mention  of  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  hoped  in  future  I  would 
be  more  mindful  of  tne  apostolical  injunc- 
tion 3. 

"  He  refused  to  go  out  of  a  room  before 
me  at  Mr.  Lan^n's  house,  saying,  he 
hoped  he  knew  his  rank  better  than  to  pre- 
sume to  take  place  of  a  doctor  in  divinity. 
I  mention  such  little  anecdotes,  merely  to 
show  the  pecuUar  turn  and  habit  of*  his 
mind. 

"  He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that 
there  was  more  to  be  endured  than  enjoy- 
ed, in  the  general  condition  of  human  liie; 
and  frequently  quoted  those  lines  of  Diy- 
den: 

<  Strange  cozenage  !  none  would  live  past  yeaxs 

again, 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  from  what  still  remain.' 

For  his  part,  he  said,  he  never  passed 
that  week  in  his  life  which  he  wonki  -wrish 
to  repeat,  were  an  angel  to  make  the  pro- 
posal to  him. 

"  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  English 
nation  cultivated  both  their  soil  and  their 
reoson  better  than  any  other  people;  but 
admitted  that  the  French,  though  not  the 
highest,  perhaps,  in  any  department  of 
literature,  yet  in  every  department  were 
very  high.  Intellectual  pre-eminence,  he 
observed,  was  the  highest  super'ority;  and 
that  every  nation  derived  their  highest  rep- 
utation from  the  splendour  and  dignity  of 
their  writers.  Voltaire,  he  said,  was  a 
good  narrator,  and  tliat  his  principal  merit 
consisted  in  a  ha])py  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  circumstances. 

"  Speaking  of  the  French  novels,  com- 
pared with  Richardson's,  he  said,  they  might 
DC  pretty  baubles,  but  a  wren  was  not  aa 
eagle. 

"  In  a  Latin  conversation  with  the  Pere 
Boscovich^,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Chol- 


'  [Alluding  probably  to  5th  Ephesians,  v.  20, 
**  Givinf(  thanks  always  far  all  thhigs  vnU 
God  and  the  Father ^  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesns  CArw/."— Ed.] 

*  [See  post^  December,  1775,  where  Mr.  Mur- 
phy states,  that  this,  or  a  similar  conve»atbn 
took  place  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Douglas,  Dishop 
ofSalisbniy.— Ed.] 
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monddv,  I  heard  him  mtiiitftin  the  raperi- 
ority  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  over  all  foreign 
philosophers  ^  with  a  dignity  and  eloquence 
that  surprised  that  learned  foreigner.  It 
being  observed  to  him,  that  a  ra^e  for  every 
thing  EngUsh  prevailed  much  m  France, 
after  Lord  Chatham's  glorious  war,  he 
said,  he  did  not  wonder  at  it,  for  that 
we  bad  drubbed  those  fellows  into  a  pro- 
per reverence  A>r  us,  and  that  their  na- 
tional petulance  required  periodical  chastise- 
ment. 

<'  Lord  LytteHon's  3  Dialogues  he  deem- 
ed a  nugatory  perfonnance.  '  Thst  man,' 
said  be,  *  sat  down  to  write  a  book,  to  tell 
the  world  what  the  wprld  had  all  his  liie 
been  telling  hinu 

^*  Somebody  observing  that  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  in  the  year  1745,  had  made 
surprising  efforts,  considering  their  numer- 
ous vrants  and  disadvantages :  '  Yes,  sir,' 
said  he,  <  their  wants  were  numerous  :  but 
you  have  not  mentioned  the  greatest  of 
them  all — the  want  of  law  3. 

"  Speakinff  of  the  inward  lights  to  which 
some  methodists  pretended,  he  said,  it  was 
a  principle  utterly  incompatible  with  social 
or  civil  security.  'If  a  man,'  sakl  he, 
'  pretends  to  a  principle  of  action  of  which 
I  can  know  nothing,  nay,  not  so  much  as 
that  he  has  it,  but  only  that  he  pretends  to 
U ;  how  can  I  tell  what  that  person  may 
be  prompted  to  do?  When  a  person  pro- 
fesses to  be  governed  by  a  written  ascer- 
uined  law,  I  can  then  know  where  to  find 
him.^ 

"  The  poem  of  Fingal,  he  said,  was  a 
mere  unconnected  rhapsody,  a  tiresome 
.repetition  of  the  same  images.  *  In  vain 
shall  we  look  for  the  luddus  ordo^  where 
there  is  neither  end  nor  object,  design  or 
moral,  nee  certa  reeurrii  inuigo.* 

"  Being  asked  by  a  young  nobleman, 
-what  was  become  of  the  gallantry  and  mili- 
tary spirit  of  the  old  English  nobility,  he 
replied, « Why,  m>;  lord,  I'll  tell  you  what 
is  become  of  it:  it  is  gone  into  the  city  to 
look  for  a  fortune.' 

>  In  a  Discoune  by  Sir  William  Jones,  sd- 
dreved  to  the  Aeiatick  Society,  February  24, 
1785,  if  the  following  pui^e: 

'*  One  of  the  meet  aagacioiu  men  in  thifl  age, 
who  continaeB,  I  hope,  to  inopiove  and  adoni  it, 
Samuel  JohnaoB,  remarked  in  my  hearing,  that 
if  Newton  bad  flounshed  in  ancient  Greece,  he 
would  have  been  worshipped  as  a  divinity." — 
Malonk. 

*  [We  ahall  hereafter  see  more  of  Johnson's 
low  opinion  of  Lord  Lyttelton. — Ed.] 

3  [It  is  not  yery  clear  what  was  meant :  law, 
abgtraetedl^,  would  be  one  of  the  least  vfonts 
-of  an  invadmc  army.  Johnson  perhaps  meant 
either  that  their  greatest  want  was,  that  the};  had 
not  the  law  on  their  side,  or  that  they  had  not 
the  means  of  anforcin|  dUe^luH  by  law.—Eo.] 


'*  Speaking  of  a  d«U  ttnaome  foHow, 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  he  aaid, '  That 
fellow  seems  to  me  to  possess  but  one  idea, 
and  that  is  a  wrong  one.' 

"Much  inquiry  having  been  made  con- 
cerning  a  gentleman  who  had  quitted  a 
company  where  Johnson  was,  and  no  in- 
formation being  obtained,  at  last  Johnson 
observed,  that  *  he  did  not  care  to  speak  ill 
of  any  man  behind  his  back,  but  he  believed 
the  gentleman  was  an  attarn^.^ 

"  He  sp||ke  with  much  contempt  of  the 
notkse  taken  of  Woodhonse^,  the  poetical 
shoemaker.  He  said  it  was  all  vanity  and 
childishness;  and  that  such  objects  were, 
to  those  who  patronized  them,  mere  mirrors 
of  their  own  simeriority.  *  They  had  bet- 
ter,' said  he,  *  furnish  the  man  with  good 
implements  lor  his  trade,  than  raise  sub- 
scriptions for  his  poems.  He  may  make 
an  excellent  shoemaker,, but  can  never  make 
a  good  poet.  A  schoolboy's  exercise  may 
be  a  pretty  thing  for  a  schoolboy  ;  but  it  is 
no  treat  for  a  man.' 

"  Speaking  of  Boetius,  who  was  the  fa- 
vourite writer  of  the  middle  ages,  he  said  it 
was  verv  surprising  that,  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  in  such  a  situation,  he  ahouU  be 
fiM^  phUoMophui  quam  Christianus, 

''  Speaking  of  Arthur  Murphy,  whom  he 
very  much  loved,  *  I  don't  know,'  said  he, 
<  that  Arthur  can  be  classed  with  the  very 
first  dramatiok  writers;  yet  at  present  I 
doubt  much  whether  we  have  any  thing 
superiour  to  Arthur.' 

"  Speaking  of  the  national  debt,  he  said, 
it  was  an  viSe  dream  to  suppose  that  the 
couutiy  could  sink  under  it.  Let  the  pub- 
lick  creditors  be  ever  so  clamorous,  the  in- 
terest of  miUions  must  ever  prevail  over 
that  of  thousands  ^. 

"  Of  Dr.  Kcnnicott's  Collations^,  he  ob- 


*  [There  is  an  aeeoont  of  this  poetical  prodi' 
^y,  as  he  was  called,  in  the  Gentleman* $  Mag^ 
azine  for  1764,  p.  289.  He  was  brought  into 
notice  by  Shenston.^ — ^Ed.]       , 

*  [He  meant  evidently  that  if  the  interest  of 
millions — ^the  country  at  large — required  that  the 
natk>nal  debt  should  be  spunged  ofT,  it  would  pre- 
vail over  the  interest  of  thoutand* — the  holders 
of  stock. — £d.] 

'  [Dr.  Benjamin  Kennicott — ^bom  in  1718,  A. 
M.  and  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in 
1750.  and  D.  D.  in  1760— having  distinguished 
himaelf  by  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  state  of 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  was, 
about  1769,  persuaded  by  Archbishop  Seeker, 
and  encouraged  by  a  large  snbscription,  to  under- 
take a  collation  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the 
OM  Testament  The  fint  vohime  of  his  learned 
labour  was,  however,  not  published  till  1776; 
and  the  second,  with  a  general  dissertation,  oom- 
pfeted  the  work  in  1788.  He  was  Radcliffe  li- 
brnrian,  and  canon  of  Christ  Cfanich,  in  which 
cathedral  he  was  buried  in  1788.-^£d.] 
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fnnredy'tluit  4lKnigfa  the  test  ahovld  not  be 
oiudi  mandad  theeeby,  yet  it  was  no  small 
advanUffe  to  know  that  we  bad'  as  good  a 
text  as  the  most  conauiiimate  industry  and 
ditigenoe  conld  procure. 

«  Johnson  observed,  that  so  many  ol>- 
jections  might  be  made  to  everything,  that 
notliing  comd  overcome  them  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  doinff  Bomethin{[.  No  man  would 
be  of  any  profession,  as  simply  opposed  to 
not  being  of  it ;  but  every  one  must  do 
something.  * 

<*He  remarked,  that  a  London  parish 
was  a  very  comfortless  thing:  for  the  cler* 
gymsji  seldom  knew  the  face  of  one  out  of 
ten  of  his  parishioners. 

"  Of  the  late  Mr.  MaUet  he  spoke  with 
no  great  respect;  said,  he  was  ready  for 
any  dirty  job:  that  he  had  wrote  against 
Byng  at  the  instigation  of  the  mim'stry,  and 
was  equally  ready  to  write  for  him,  provi- 
ded lie  found  his  account  in  it. 

<<  A  gentleman  who  had  been  very  un- 
happy  in  marriage,  married  immediately 
after  nis  wife  died:  Johnson  said,  it  was  the 
triumph  of  hope  over  experience. 

"  He  observed,  that  a  man  of  ssnse  and 
education  should  meet  a  suitable  companion 
in  a  wife.  It  was  a  miserable  thing  when 
the  converaation  could  only  be  such  as, 
whether  the  mutton  should  be  boiled  or 
roasted,  and  probably  a  dispute  about  that. 

"  He  did  not  approve  of  late  marriages, 
observing  tliat  more  was  lost  in  point  of 
time,  than  conipensated  tor  by  any  possible 
advantages.  £ven  iU  assorted  marriages 
were  preferable  to  cheerless  celibacy. 

<<  Of  old  Sheridan  he  remarked,  that  he 
neither  wanted  parts  nor  literature;  but 
that  his  vanity  and  Quixotism  obscured  his 
merits. 

*^  He  said,  foppery  was  never  cured ; 
it  was  the  bad  staBona  of  the  mind,  which, 
like  those  of  the  body,  were  never  rectified : 
once  a  coxcomb,  and  always  a  coxcombs 

<<  Being  told  that  Oilbeit  Cooper  called 
him  the  Caliban  of  fiteratwe^  ^WelV 
said  he,  ^i  must  4iub  him  tlie  Punchi- 
nello K" 

'^SpeakiBf  oftheold  Eari  of  Cork  and 
Orrer^,  he  said,  *  that  man  spent  his  £fe  in 
catching  at  an  object  (literary  eminence), 
which  he  had  not  power  to  grasp. 

"^  To  find  a  substitution  for  violated 
morality,  he  said,  was  the  leading  feature 
in  flAl  perversions  of  religion. 

**  lie  often  used  io  quote,  with  great  jia- 
thos,  those  fine  lines x)r  Virgil: 


^  [John  CSabert  Cooper,  Faq.  author  of  a  good 
deal  of  proMvodTeraa,  but  bait  known  as  the 
author  of  a  Lifo  ^of  Socrates,  and  a  comoqneat 
diqpote  with  Ekk^p  Waibiirton.  Coopsr  was  in 
panoa  fhoit  and  wjaab^  faenee  Johof ou*9  Hlltt«sa 
U  Pwuh.    He  diod  ia  i9i9.] 


*^^  1»q«»  ^»  "liwrii  mmtriibof  ttn 
rnttiM,  lugit ;  rabeant  morbi  tristfaqne  senectw 
Et  labor,  et  dm  lapit  InelemeDtia  moitM.* 

•  Gear.  64. 
"  Sp^kiny  of  Homer,  whom  he  venera- 
twl  as  theprmceof  poets^  Johnson  remark- 
ed that  the  advice  given  to  Diomed*  by  his 
father,  when  he  sent  him  to  the  Trojan 
war^  was  the  noblest  exhortation  that  conld 
be  mstanced  in  any  heathen  writer,  and 
comprised  in  a  single  line: 

which,  if  I  recollect  well,  is  translated  by 
Dr.  Clarke  thus:  iemper  {^etere pra$Um- 
tissima,  et  onmihus  a/tVa  anteuUere. 

"  He  observed,  •  it  was  a  most  mortify- 
ing reflection  tor  any  man  to  consider,  what 
he  had  done,  compared  with  what  he  might 
have  done/ 

"  He  said  few  people  had  intellectual  re- 
sources sufficient  to  forego  the  pleasures  of 
wine:  They  coald  not  otherwise  contrive 
how  to  fill  the  interval  between  dinner  and 
supper. 

"  He  went  with  roe  one  Sunday,  to  hear 
my  old  master,  Gregory  Sharpe  S  preach 
at  the  Temple.— In  the  prefatory  prayer, 
Sharpe  ranted  about  liberty,  as  a  blessing 
most  fervently  to  be  implortd,  and  its  con- 
tinuance prayed  lor.  Johnson  observed 
thkt  our  liberty  TVBBm  no  sort  of  danger: 
— he  woukl  have  done  much  better  to  pray 
against  our  lieentioumest. 

"One  evening  at  Mrs.  Montagu's, 
where  a  splendid  company  was  assembled, 
consisting  of  the  most  eminent  literary  char- 
acters, I  thought  he  seemed  highly  pleased 
with  the  respect  and  aUention  thai  weie 
shown  him,  and  asked  him,  on  our  return 
home,  if  he  was  not  highly  gratified  by  his 
visit.  «  No,  sir,'  said  he,  *«  not  highly  graU 
tfied;  yet  J  do  not  recollect  to  have  passed 
many  evenings  with  fewer  iAjeetiom.^ 

"Though  of  no  high  extraction  himself, 
he  had  much  respect  for  birth  and  family, 
especially  among  ladies.  He  said,  <  ad- 
ventitious accomplishments  may  be  possesa* 


■  £  Johoflon**  usual  aeal,  at  lisaat  at  one  time  of 
bii  hfe^  wag  a  h«id  of  ITomer,  as  appeals  fiom 
the  envelopes  ol'  his  lUteffi. — Kd.] 

'  Dr.  Riaxwoll'i  memory  has  deceived  him. 
Glancni  is  the  penan  who  received  this  counsel ; 
and  Clarke's  translation  of  the  passaee  i\L  z.  L 
208),  is iM follows:  ^^     ^ 

**  Ut  semper  feitiaime  rem  gereeeBi,  et  snperior 
virtute  esaein  aliia.'*— James  Bosweli.. 

*  [Gregory  Shaipe,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A. 
S.,  born  in  1713.  He  published  some  relkions 
warhs,  and  aevend  cMtical  essajra  on  the  Hebrew, 
GMsk,  and  Latin  langnagea.  Dr.  Maxwell  calls 
him  his  **  old  inaiSac,'*  becawe  Dr.  Sharpe  was 
wumter  a/  the  Temple  v9\iSin  Afaxwell  was  aa- 
Mlant  preacher.  Dc.  Shaqie^tifld  in  tbeTempIs* 
baose  m  1771.^Ed.] 
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«d  lijr  aU  rudoi ;  but  one  may  easily  distin- 
goiah  the  kor»  geniUwomim.* 

**  He  aaid,  '  the  poor  ia  England  weze 
better  provided  for,  than  in  an]^  other  coun- 
try of  the  same  extent:  he  did  not  mean 
little  cantons,  or  pettv  republicks.  Where 
a  great  proportion  of  the  people,'  said  he, 
'  are  auflered  to  languish  in  helpfcras  miaerv, 
that  country  must  &  ill  policed,  and  wretch- 
edly ^verned:  a  decent  provision  for  the 
poor  u  the  true  test  of  civilization.  Gen- 
tlemen of  education,'  he  observed,  <  were 
pretty  much  the  same  in  all  countries ;  the 
Ciiudition  of  the  lower  orders,  the  poor  e»- 
pecialiy,  was  the  true  mark  of  national  dis- 
crimiaation.? 

**  When  the  com  laws  were  in  agitation 
in  Ireland,  by  which  that  country  has  been 
enabled  not  only  to  feed  itself,  but  to  export 
corn  to  a  large  amount:  Sir  Thomas  Rooin- 
8on  i  observed,  that  tnose  laws  might  be 
prejudicial  to  the  corn-trade  of  England. 
*  Sir  Thomas,'  said  he,  'you  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  a  savage :  what,  sir,  would  you  pre- 
vent any  people  from  ieeding  themselves, 
if  by  any  honest  means  they  can  do  it?' 

'<  ft  hieing  mentioned,  that  Garrick  assist- 
ed Dr.  Browne  ^  the  auihour  of  the  <  Esti- 
mate,' in  some  dramatiok  composition,  *  No, 
air,'  aaid  Johnson;  <  he  woukf  no  moie  suf- 
l<i  Garrick  to  write  a  line  in  his  play,  than 
hr  would  sitfer  him  to  mount  his  pulpit' 

'*  Speakinff  of  Burke  3,  he  said,  <  It  was 
commonly  observed  he  spoke  too  often  in 
parliament;  but  nobody  couki  say  he  did 
not  speak  well,  though  too  frequently  and 
too  familiariy.' 

"  Speaking  of  economy,  he  remarked,  it 
was  hardly  worth  while  to  save  anxiously 
twenty  pounds  a  year.  If  a  man  could  save 
to  that  degree,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  as- 
sume a  different  rank  in  society,  then,  in- 
deed, it  might  answer  some  purpose. 

''  He  ob^rved,  a  principal  source  of  erro- 
neous judgment  was  viewing  things  partially 
andonlyononen^ie;  as  for  instance  Jbrttine- 
Auftiers,  when  they  contemplated  the  for- 
tunes singly  and  upwaielyy  it  was  a  daz- 


«  frhe  elder  brother  of  the  6nt  Lord  Rokeby, 
called  Lone  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  on  account 
M  his  height,  and  to  distingaish  him  from  Sir 
Thomas  ilobiiison,  fint  Lord  Grantham.  See 
^«r,  p.  196.— Ed.] 

*  [Ur.  John  Browne,  bom  m  1715  ;  A.  B. 
^  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  in  1786,  and  D.  D.  in 
1755;  besides  his  celebrated  "  Estimate  of  the 
Bfaiuen  and  PrbcipleB  of  the  Times," — a  work 
which,  in  one  year,  ran  throogh  seven  editions, 
an  J  is  now  forgotten,-^aod  several  religious  and 
mjscellaneoos  works,  he  was  the  aathoar  of  two 
tragedies,  Barbarossa  and  Athelstan.  He  was  a 
Qian  of  considerable  but  irrmlar  genins ;  and  be 
died  insane,  by  his  own  hand,  in  1766. — Ed.] 

3  [Mr.  Burke  came  into  parliament  in  1765. — 
Eo.] 


aimg  and  tonplag  dbjoot;  but  w4mb  tbtir 
came  to  possess  the  wives  and  Ifaeir  fortmes 
together  i  they  began  to  suspect  tlM^y  had 
not  made  quite  so  good  a  bargain. 

"  Speaking  of  the  late  Duke  of  Nor^um- 
berland^  living  very  magnifieently  when 
Lord  Lieutenanjt  of  Ireland,  somebody  le- 
marked,  it  wouki  be  difficult  to  find  a  suit- 
able successor  to  him:  'then,'  exclaimed 
Johnson,  *Atf  it  oiifo  JU  to  meteed  km- 
M(^.' 

"  He  advised  me,  if  possible,  to  have  a 
good  orchard.  He  knew,  he  said,  a  ciergy- 
maa  of  small  income,  who  brought  up  a 
family  very  reputably,  which  he  chiefly  fed 
with  apple  dumplings  ^* 

<<He  said  he  hiui  known  several  good 
acholais  amonff  the  Irish  genUemen ;  but 
scaroely  any  of  them  correct  ia  quanHty* 
He  extonded  the  same  observation  to  Scot* 
land. 

"  Speaking  of  a  eertain  prelate  ^,  who  ex- 
erted himself  very  laudably  in  buikling 
churches  and  parsonage-houses;  'however,' 
said  he, '  I  do  not  find  that  he  ia  esteemed 
a  man  of  much  professional  learning,  or  a 
liberal  patron  otit ;— yet,  it  is  well  where  a 
man  possesses  any  strong  positive  excel- 
lence.— Few  have  all  kinds  of  merit  bdong- 
ing  to  their  character.  We  must  not  ex- 
amine matters  too  deeply. — No,  air,  a  /«!- 
lible  beinf  wiUfail  $omewhere,* 

''Talking  of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  said, 
'  Swift  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  the 
instrument  of  much  good  to  nis  country. — 
Berkeley  was  a  profound  scholar,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  fine  imagination ;  but  Usher  7,'  he 


*  [Sir  Hof^  Smithson,  who,  b?  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Algernon,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
became  second  Earl  of  Nortbomberkuid  of  tlie 
new  creation,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
from  1763  to  1765 ;  he  was  created  a  duke  ia 
1766.— Ed.] 

*  [This  seems  a  strange  resource.  Perhaps 
Dr.  Maxwell,  at  the  interval  of  so  many  yean, 
did  not  perfectly  recollect  Dr.  Johnson's  state- 
ment— Ed.] 

*  [Probably  Dr.  Rkhard  Robmsou,  Buhop  of 
KUlaloe  in  1761,  of  Fenis  in  1759,  of  Kiidare  in 
1761;  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of 
Ireland  fiom  1766  to  1796.  He  was  created 
Lord  Rokeby  in  1777,  with  remainder  to  the  »- 
sue  of  his  coosin,  Matthew  Robinson,  of  West 
Layton,  two  of  whose  sons  have  successively  suc- 
ceeded to  diat  title.  He  bnih  what  is  called 
Canterbury-.gate,  and  the  adjacent  quadrangle,  ia 
Chrut-Church,  Oxford.— £o.] 

^  [The  Irish  church  has  too  long  neglected  to 
pay  its  debt  of  gratitude  to  Usher;  but  the  Uni 
▼ersity  of  Dublin  has  at  length  determined  tii 
print  at  its  press  the  works  of  &t  '*  peat  lumma 
ry."  The  editk>n  and  the  care  of  prefixing  a 
life  of  the  prelate,  u  confided  to  the  able  hands 
of  Dr.  Charles  Elrington,  regras  profeaor  of  di- 
vinity in  that  nnivenity. — &.} 
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mid,  *  wu  the  great  luminary  of  the  Iri^ 
church ;  and  a  greater,'  he  added,  *  no 
church  could,  boast  of;  at  least  in  modem 
times.' 

•  «  We  dined  Uie^UU  at  the  Mitre,  as  I 
was  preparing  to  return  to  Ireland,  after  an 
absence  of  many  years.  I  regretted  much 
Icavinff  London,  where  I  had  formed  many 
agreeaole  cx>nnexion8  :  '  Sir,'  said  he,  <  I 
do  n't  wonder  at  it:  no  man,  fond  of  letters, 
leaves  London  without  regret.  But  re» 
member,  sir,  you  have  seen  and  enjoyed 
a  great  deal : — ^you  have  seen  life  in  its 
highest  decorations,  and  the  world  has 
nothing  new  to  exhibit — No  man  is  so 
'  well  qualified  to  leave  publick  life  as  he 
who  has  long  tried  it  and  known  it  well. 
We  are  always  hankering  afler  untried 
situations,  and  imagining  greater  felicity 
from  them  than  they  can  aSbrd.  No,  sir, 
knowledge  and  virtue  may  be  acqiyred 
in  all  countries,  and  your  local  consequence 
wilt  make  you  some  amends  for  the  in- 
tellectual gratifications  yon  relinquish.' 
Then  he  quoted  the  following  lines  with 
great  pathos  : 

'  He  who  has  early  known  the  pomps  of  state, 
(For  things  anknown,  *t  is  ignorance  to  condemn;) 
And  after  having  view*d  the  gandy  bait. 
Can  boldly  say,  the  trifle  I  contemn; 
With  sQch  a  one  contented  coald  I  live. 
Contented  could  I  die  •.' — 

*  Being  desirous  to  trace  these  venes  to  the 
fikuntain  bead,  after  having  in  vain  turned  over 
several  of  our  elder  poets  with  the  hope  of  light- 
ing on  them,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  now  resi- 
dent at  fiath,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
authour  :  but  that  gentleman  could  furnish  no  aid 
on  this  occasion.  At  length  the  lines  have  been 
discovered  by  the  authour's  second  son,  Mr.  James 
Bos  well,  in  the  I^ndon  Magazme  for  July,  1782, 
where  they  form  part  of  a  poem  on  Retire- 
aCEiTT,  ther^  published  anonymously,  but  in  fact 
(as  he  afterwards  found)  copied  with  some  slight 
variations  from  one  of  Walsh*s  smaller  poems, 
entitled  "The  Retirement ;"  and  they  exhibit 
another  proof  of  what  has  been  elsewhere  ob- 
served by  the  authour  of  the  work  before  us,  that 
Johnson  retained  in  his  memory  fragments  of 'ob- 
scure or  neglected  poetry.  In  quoting  verses  of 
that  description,  he  appears  by  a  slight  variation 
to  h  .ve  sometimes  given  him  a  moral  turn,  and 
to  httve  dexterously  adiipted  them  to  his  own  sen- 
tinieiiU,  where  the  original  had  a  very  different 
tendency.  Thus,  in  the  preseut  instance  (as  Mr. 
J.  Bodwell  observes  to  me),  "  the  authour  of  the 
poem  above  mentioned  exhibits  himself  as  having 
retired  to  the  country,  to  avoid  the  vain  follies  of 
a  town  life, — ambition,  avarice,  and  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  contrasted  with  the  enjoyments  of 
the  country,  and  the  delightful  conversation  that 
the  brooks,  &c.  furnish;  which  lie  holds  to  be 
infinitely  more  pleasing  and  instructive  than  any 
which  towns  aftord.  He  is  then  led  to  consider 
the  weakneas  of  tbe  human  mind,  and  after  la- 
( that  he  (the  writer)  who  is  neither  en- 


<<  He  then  took  a  mo«C  affecting  leaTeof 
me;  said,  he  knew  it  was  a  point  of  citify 
that  called  me  away,*—- <  We  shall  ail  b>c 
sorry  to  lose  you,'' said  he;  * laudo  to- 
men.' "— Maxwbll: 


This  is  to  me  a  memorable  year;  for  in  it 
I  had  the  happiness  to  obtain  the  acquaint- 
ance of  that  extraordinary  man  whose  me^ 
moirs  I  am  now  writing;  an  acquaintance 
which  I  shall  ever  esteem  as  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  circumstances  in  my  life. 
Though  then  but  two-and-twenty,  I  had 

slaved  by  avarice,  ambition,  or  pleasure,  has  yet 
made  himself  a  slave  to  lave,  he  thus  proceeds  : 

*  If  thb  dire  panion  never  will  be  done, 

Ifbesuty  si  way  ■  must  my  heart  eninral, 
O,  rattier  let  me  be  enslaved  by  onci 
Thaa  madly  thus  become  a  tlave  to  all: 

<  One  10*0  ha§  tm-ly  hawm,  the  pomp  of^taUt 
(For  thingt  unimotvn,  */  u  ignoranct  to  condtmM), 

And,  after  Mavinf  viewed  the  gaudy  baitf 
Can  coldly  9^,  the  trjfle  i  contemn  ; 

( In  her  blest  arms  contented  could  I  live. 

Contented  could  I  die.    But,  O  my  mind 
Imaginary  aoenes  of  blin  deceive 
With  hopes  ofjoya  Impomible  to  find.* " 

Another  instance  of  Johnson's  retaining  in  his 
memory  verses  by  obscure  aothonn  is  given  [  jnw^ 
27th  August,  1778],  where,  in  consequence  of 
hearing  a  girl  spinning  in  a  chamber  over  that  ia 
which  he  was  sitting,  he  repeated  these  lines, 
which  he  said  were  written  by  one  Giffard,  a 
cleigyman;  but  the  poem  in  which  they  are  in- 
troduced has  hitherto  been  undisGOvered  : 

*  Vene  sweetens  toil,  howerer  mde  the  sound: 

All  at  her  work  the  villuge  maiden  sings ; 
Nor  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around, 
RerolTes  the  sad  vidsaitude  of  things.** 

In  the  autumn  of  1782,  when  he  was  at 
Brighthelmstone,  he  frequently  accompanied  Mr. 
Philip  Metcalfe  in  his  chaise,  to  take  the  air; 
and  the  conversation  in  one  of  their  excnrsions 
happening  to  turn  on  a  celebrated  historian,  since 
deceased,  he  repeated,  with  great  precision,  some 
▼erses,  as  very  characteristick  of  that  gentleman. 
1  hese  furnish  another  proof  of  what  has  been 
above  observed;  for  they  are  found  in  a  '  veiy 
obscure  quarter,  among  some  anonymous  poems 
appended  to  the  second  volume  of  a  collection 
frequently  printed  by  Lintot,  under  the   title  of 

Pope's  MiSCXLLANIES  : 

"  Bee  how  the  wandVtaig  Danube  flows, 
Realms  and  religions  parting) 
A  fHend  to  all  true  christian  foes, 
To  Peier,  Jack,  and  Martin. 

**  Now  Protesunt,  and  Papist  now, 

Not  convtant  long  to  either. 
At  length  an  infldel  does  grow, 

And  ends  his  jonmey  ndther. 
**  Tlini  many  s  youth  I  !ve  known  set  out, 

Half  Protestant,  half  Papist, 
And  rambling  long  the  world  about, 

Turn  inlldel  or  atheist.*' 

In  recitmg  these  veraes,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Johnson  sulMtituted  some  word  for  infidel^  in  the 
second  stanza,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  repelitioB 
of  tbe  same  eipnsMon,— Mai^onb. 
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Ibr  several  years  read  his  works  with  de- 
light and  instruction,  and  had  the  highest 
reverence  for  their  authour,  which  had 
grrown  up  in  my  fancy  into  a  kind  of  myst^ 
rious  veneration,  by  figuring  to  myself  a 
state  of  solemn  elevated  abstraction,  m 
which  I  supposed  him  to  live  in  the  im- 
mense metropolis  of  London.  Mr.  Gentle- 
man ^y  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  passed  some 
years  in  Scotland  as  a  player,  and  an  an  in- 
structor in  the  English  language,  a  man 
whose  talents  and  worth  were  depressed  by 
misfortunes,  had  given  me  a  representation 
of  the  figijire  and  manner  of  Dictionary 
JoHirsoN !  as  he  was  then  generally  called  3; 
and  during  my  first  visit  to  London,  which 
was  for  three  months  in  1760,  Mr.  Derrick 
the  poet  3,  who  was  Gentleman's  friend  and 
countryman,  flattered  me  with  hopes  that  he 
would  introduce  me  to  Johnson,  an  honour 
of  which  I  was  very  ambitious.  But  he 
never  found  an  opportuni^;  which  made 
me  doubt  that  he  had  promised  to  do  what 
was  not  in  his  power;  till  Johnson  some 
years  afterwards  told  me,  '<  Derrick,  sir, 
might  very  well  have  introduced  you.  I 
bad  a  kindness  for  Derrick,  and  am  sorry 
he  is  dead." 

In  the  summer  of  1761,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheridan  was  at  Edinbiwh,  and  delivered 
lectares  upon  the  Engli£  Language  and 
Publick  Speaking  to  large  and  respectable 
audiences.   I  was  often  in  his  company,  and 

'  [Francis  Gentleman  was  bora  in  1728,  and 
educated  in  Dublin.     His  father  was  an  officer  in 
the  army,  and  he,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  obtained 
a  commissioD  in  the  same  regiment ;  on  the  re- 
daction, at  the  peace  of  1748,  be  lost  this  pro* 
frssioo,  and  adopted  that  of  the  stage,  both  as  an 
author  and  an  actor ;  in  neither  of  which  did  he 
I        attain   any  emineiice.    He  died   in  December, 
I        1784  ;  having,  in  the  later  coume  of  bis  life,  ex- 
!        perienced  "  all  the  hardships  of  a  wandering  ac- 
tor, and  all  the  disappointmeots  of  a  friendless 
anlbor."— Ed.] 

'  As  great  men  of  antiquity,  such  as  Scipio 
Afrieanut,  had  an  epitliet  added  to  their  names, 
in  consequence  of  some  celebrated  action,  so  my 
illustrious  friend  was  often  called  Dictionary 
Johnson,  from  that  wonderful  achievement  of 
genios  and  labour,  his  *'  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  ;  '*  the  merit  of  which  I  contemplate 
with  more  and  more  admiration. — BoswxLii. 
[Boswetl  himself  was  at  one  time  anxious  to  be 
ealled  Corsica 'BosweU.  See  post,  September, 
1769.— Ed.] 

*  [Samuel  Derrick  was  an  Irishman,  bora  about 
1724  ;  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  linendraper,  but 
abandoned  trade  for  the  stage  and  literature  ;  he 
nade,  at  leost,  one  attempt  as  actor,  but  failed ; 
is  an  authour  be  was  more  successful,  but  is  now 
ahnost  equally  forgotten.  He  succeeded  Nash 
is  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath  ;  but  his  ex- 
Invagance  and  irregularities  alwajrs  kept  him 
poor,  and  he  died  in  1760  in  very  necemtoos  dr- 
camstances. — ^En.] 


heard  him  fte^nenliv  expatiate  upon  John* 
son's  extraordmary  knowledge,  talents,  and 
virtues,  repeat  his  ]x>intpd  sayinjp,  describe 
his  particularities,  and  boast  of  his  being 
his  guest  sometimes  till  two  or  three  in  the 
morning.  At  his  house  I  hoped  to  have 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  sage,  aa 
Mr.  Sheridan  obligingly  assured  me  I 
should  not  be  disappointed. 

When  I  returned  to  London  in  the  end 
of  1762,  to  my  8ur]>rise  and  regret  I  found 
an  irreconcileable  difference  had  taken  place 
between  Johnson  and  Sheridan.  A  pen* 
sion  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  had 
been  given  to  Sheridan.  Johnson,  who,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  thought  slight* 
ingly  of  Sheridan's  art,  upon  hearinff  that 
he  was  also  pensioned,  exclaimed,  *'  What!, 
have  they  given  him  a  pension?  Then  it 
is  time  for  me  to  give  up  mine."  Wheth* 
er  this  proceeded  from  a  momentary  indig- 
nation, as  if  it  were  an  affront  to  his  exalt* 
ed  merit  that  a  player  should  be  rewarded . 
in  the  same  manner  with  him,  or  was  the 
sudden  effect  of  a  fit  of  peevishness,  it  was 
unluckily^  said,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  jus-  - 
tified.  '  Mr.  Sheridan's  pension  was  ffrant-^ 
ed  to  him  not  as  a  player,  but  as  a  sufferer  ^ 


*  [  Unluckily  is  too  mild  a  term  ;  it  was  un- 
grat^ul  as  well  as  arrogant,  for  we  have  seen  that 
Sheridan  had  no  small  share  in  obtaining  Johnson 
his  pension — he  rang  the  bell^  as  Loid  Lough- 
borough admitted.  Nor  was  Johnson's,  as  Mr. 
Boswell  represents  it,  a  rudden  fit  of  peevishness : ' 
too  many  instances  will  occur  in  the  foUowmg 
pages  of  the  contmued  and  studied  contumely 
with  which  Johnson  pananed  ^Sheridan. — En.] 

*  [Mr.  Boswell,  in  bis  tenderness  to  the  amour 
propre  of  Doctor  Johnson,  cannot  bear  to  admit 
that  Sheridan's  literary  character  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  pension,  and  no  doubt  he  endeav- 
oured to  soften  Johnson's  resentment  by  giving, 
as  he  does  in  the  above  passage,  this  favour  a 
political  colour ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Sheridan's  pension  was  given  to  him 
as  a  sufferer  by  a  pla  j-honse  riot  It  was  proba- 
bly granted  {et  hinc  ilia  lacryma)  on  the  same 
motive  as  Johnson's  own,  namely,  the  desire  of 
the  king  and  Lord  Bute  to  distinguish  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  reign  by  a  patronage  of 
literature.  Indeed  this  is  rendered  almost  certain 
by  the  following  passages  of  the  letters  of  Mn. 
Sheridan  to  Mr.  White  : 

London,  Feb.  26th,  1762.— "Mr.  Sheridan's 
Dissertation  is,  you  see,  addressed  to  Lord  Bala. 
It  has  been  as  well  received  by  him  as  we  could 
possibly  wish,  and  even  beyond  the  expectation 
of  our  fiiends.  He  expressed  himself  highly 
pleased  with  the  design,  and  sent  Mr.  Shendaa 
word  that  it  should  receive  all  countenance  and 
encouragement" 

London,  Mareh  30, 1762.— «<  I  believe  I  told 
you  in  my  last  that  Lord  Bate  had  received  the 
Dissertatwn  and  Address  very  well,  and  promised 
the  plan  all  eoantenance  and  a 
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in  ihb  evnm  of  fftnrenuhent  when  he  watf 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Ireland, 
when  parties  ran  hiffh  in  175S.  And  it 
must  also  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  of 
Kteratiire,  and  had  considerably  improved 
tiie  arts  of  reading  and  speaking  with  dis- 
tinctness and  propriety. 

Besides,  Jofinson  should  have  recollected 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  taught  pronunciation* 
to  Mr.  Alexander  Wedderhume,  whose 
sister  was  married  to  Sir  Harry  Erskine, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Bute,  who  was 
the  favourite  of  the  king;  and  surely  the 
most  outrageous,  whig  will  not  maintain, 
that  whatever  6ught  to  be  the  principle  in 
the  disposal  of  offieei,  a  pennon  ought 
never  to  be  granted  from  any  bias  of  court 
connexion.  Mr.  Macklin,  indeed,  shared 
with  Mr.  Sheridan  the  honour  of  instruct- 
ing Mr.  Wedderbunie  **;  and  though  it  was 
too  late  in  life  for  a  Caledonian  to  acquire 
the  genuine  English  cadence,  yet  so  suc- 
cessful were  Mr.  Wedderbume's  instruct- 
ors, and  his  own  unabating  endeavours, 
that  he  got  rid  of  the  coarse  part  of  his 
Scotch  accent,  retaining  only  as  much  of 
the  "  native  wood- note  wild,**  as  to  mark 
his  country;  which,  if  any  Scotchman 
should  affect  to  forget,  I  should  heartily  de- 
spise him.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
which  are  to  be  encountered  by  those  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  English 
education,  he  by  degrees  formed  a  mode 
of  speaking,  to  which  Englishmen  do  not 
deny  the  praise  of  eleffance.  Hence  his 
distinguished  oratory,  which  he  exerted  in 
his  own  country  as  an  advocate  in  the 
court  of  session,  and  a  ruling  elder  of  the 
kirky  has  had  its  fame  and  ample  reward, 


London,  29,  1792. — **  Mr.  Sberidan  is  now,  as 
1  mentioned  to  yon  formerly,  boai^  in  the  Eng- 
Ikh  DictMnary,  which  he  »  encouraged  to  par- 
ane  with  the  more  alacrity  aa  his  majesty  has 
vouchsafed  hun  such  a  mark  of  royal  favour.  I 
aappose  you  have  heard  that  he  has  granted  him 
a  pension  of  200Z.  a  year,  merely  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  his  undertaking,  and  tins  without  solicita- 
tk>n,  which  makes  it  the  more  valuable.'* — 
JVhite's  Miac.  J^Tova^  p.  104,  107.  111.— Ed.] 

'  [In  all  this  pretended  defence  of  Sheridun's 
pensnn,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Boswell  is  infected 
with  Johnson's  spirit,  and  does  all  he  can  to  de- 
preciate the  motives  of  the  grant  He  seems  al- 
a6  ihelined  to  sneer  a  little  at  his  o#n  cootitryman, 
Leid  Longhborotigh,  foi^ttitag  that,  even  if  he 
had  eomrtitCedthe  offence  (which  is  not  proved) 
of  suggesting  Sherklan'*s  pension,  he  had  actually 
procured  Johnson's.— Ed.] 

'  [This  is  an  odd  coincidence.  A  Scotchman 
#hQf  wishes  to  leani  a  pure  English  pronuncia- 
tion employs  one  preceptor  who  happens  to  be  an 
Jriahman,  and  afterwards  another,  Kkewise  an 
£ri$hman,  and  this  Irvk-taught  Scot  becomes 
—and  mainlv  by  his  oratory — one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  English  senate,  and  the  first  sub- 
ject in  the  British  empire.— Ed.] 


in  mtich  higher  epheFes.  When  I  look 
back  on  this  noble  person  at  Edinburgh,  in 
situations  so  unworthy  of  his  brilliant  poiw- 
ers,  and  behold  Load  LouoHaoRoveH  at 
London,  the  change  seems  almost  like  one 
of  the  metamorphosea  in  Ovid,  and  aa  bia 
two  preceptors,  by  i^fining  hia  utterancei 
gave  currency  to  his  talents,  we  may  amy  in 
the  words  of  that  poet,  '*  Nam  ves  fiMilaa* 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  thta  re- 
markable instance  of  successtul  parts  sod 
assiduity;  because  it  affords  animating  en* 
couragement  to  other  gentleraen  of  North 
Britain  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  where  they  may  h<>|ie  to 
gratify  their  utmost  ambition;  anj  now  that 
we  are  one  people  by  the  Union,  it  wonU 
surely  be  imbernl  to  maintain,  that  they 
have  not  an  equal  title  with  the  natives  of 
any  other  part  of  his  roajesty^s  dominions. 

Johnson  complained  that  a  man  who  dl»* 
liked  him  repeated  his  sarcasm  to  Mr.  She^i 
idan,  without  telling  him  what  followed, 
which  was,  that  after  a  pause  be  lulded, 
"  However,  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  a  pension,  for  he  is  a  very  good  nten.** 
Sheridan  could  never  forgivehis  hastv  eon* 
temptuous  expression.  It  rankled  in  his 
mind:  and  though  I  informed  hnn  of  afl 
that  Johnson  said,  and  that  he  woidd  be 
very  glad  to  meet  him  amicably,  he  poei* 
tively  declined  repeated  offers  whiCh  I 
made,  and  once  went  off  abruptly  from  a 
house  where  he  and  I  were  engaged  to 
dine,  because  he  was  told  that  Johnson 
was  to  be  there.  I  have  no  sympathetick 
feeling  with  such  persevering  reseBtnieat^* 
It  is  painful  when  theie  is  a  breach  be- 
tween those  who  have  lived  together  social- 
ly and  cordially:  and  I  wonder  that  then 
is  not,  in  all  such  cases,  a  mu'.ual  wish  that 
it  should  be  healed.  I  could  perceive  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  hy  no  means  aaHiJUd* 
with  Johnson's  acknowledging  him  ti)  be  a 
good  man.  That  could  not  soothe  his  in- 
jured vanity.  I  could  not  but  smile,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  was  offended,  to  observe 
Sheridan  in  the  Life  of  Swift,  which  he  af- 
terwards published,  attempting,  in  the  wri- 
things  01  his  reseatment,  to  depreciate 
Johnson,  by  characterisinff  him  as  '*  A  wri- 
ter of  giffantick  fame,  in  these  days  of  htUa 
men:"  Uiat  very  Johoson  whom  he 
so  highly  admired  and  venerated  K 


3  [But  Johnson  seems  to  have  kept  it  aiiva  by 
persevering  sarcasms. — ^Ed.] 

^  [Why  shoukl  he  have  been  ?  His  f^oodnsss 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  question.  Sheridaa's 
pension  was  granted  to  him  for  bis  literary  char- 
acter, and  Johnson's  following  up  his  insoleiii  at- 
tack ou  his  talents  by  a  supercilious  acknowledg* 
ment  that  he  was  nevertheleas  a  very  good  mmni 
was  an  additional  insult — Ed.] 

*  [This  would  have  been  very  alight  rstalia- 
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This  rupture  vMi  ShoridsA  deprived 
Johnson  of  one  of  hi^  moet  agreeable  re- 
•onrcee  for  amiMement  in  hk  lonely  eveiv- 
ingfs;  fbr  Sheridan's  welMnformed,  animal 
edy  and  hustling  mind  never  suffered  con- 
versation to  stagnate;  and  Mrs.  Sheridan 
was  a  most  agreeable  eompanion  to  an  in- 
tellectual man.  She  was  sensible,  ingeni- 
oos,  unassuming,  yet  communicative.  I 
recollect,  with  satisfaction,  many  pleasing 
hours  which  I  passed  wiih  her  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  her  husband,'  who  was  to 
me  a  very  kind  fViend.  Her  novel,  entitled 
<«  Memoirs  of  Miss  Sydney  Biddulph," 
contains  an  excellent  moral,  while  it  incuU 
cates  a  future  state  of  retribution  J;  and 


tion  ;  bat,  in  tratfa,  Mr.  Boswell  is  not  quite  fair 
in  reprweating  it  as  tn  attempt  at  retaliation  on 
Sheridan's  own  account  Dr.  Johnson  had  de- 
preciated the  talents  and  character  of  Dr.  Swift, 
not  merely  in  convereation,  but  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Poets.  Sheridan,  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  the  dean,  for  whom  be  had 
a  natural  and  hereditary  veneration ;  and  though 
he  observed  on  Johnson's  criticisms  and  censures 
with  a  severity  sharpened  probably  by  his  per- 
sona] feelings,  he  treated  him  on  all  other  points 
with  moderation  and  respect. — Ej>.] 

'  My  position  baa  b^n  very  welt  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Bel*ham  of  Bedford,  in  his  Essay  on  Dra- 
matick  Poetry.  **The  fashionable  doctrines 
(says  he)  both  of  moialislB  and  ciiticki  in  these 
tinneais,  that  virtue  and  happiness  are  constant 
eaneomitants ;  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
dramatick  impiety  to  maintain  that  virtue  should 
not  be  rewarded,  nor  vice  punished  in  the  last 
acene  of  the  last  act  of  every  tragedy.  This  con- 
duct in  onr  modem  poets  is,  however,  m  my 
opinion,  extremeLy  injudicious  ;  for  it  laboun  in 
vain  to  inculcate  a  doctrine  in  theory,  which 
every  one  knows  to  be  (alse  in  &ct,  viz.  that  vir- 
tue in  real  life  is  always  productive  of  happiness, 
and  vice  of  misery.  Thus  Concreve  concludes 
the  tragedy  of  <  The  Mourning  Bride '  with  the 
following  foolish  couplet : 

*  Far  bleMinp  «ver  wait  oa  vf  rtnovi  deeds, 
And,  thoa^  a  late,  a  tare  reward  succeecls.* 

*'  When  a  man  eminently  virtuous,  a  Brutus,  a 
Calo,  or  a  Socrates,  finally  sinks  under  the  pres- 
■ire  of  accumulated  misfortune,  we  are  not  only 
led  to  entertain  a  more  indignant  hatred  of  vice 
than  if  he  rose  from  hb  distress,  but  we  are  in- 
evitably bduced  to  cherish  the  sublime  idea  that 
a  day  of  future  retribution  will  arrive  when  he 
■hall  receive  not  merelv  poetical,  but  real  and 
nbstantial  justice.*'  osays  Philosophical,  His- 
torical, and  Literary,  London,  1791,  Vol.  11.  8vo. 
p  317. 

This  is  well  reasoned  and  well  expressed.  I 
wish,  mdeed,  that  the  ingenious  anthour  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  mtroduce  any  instance 
.  of  **  a  man  eminently  virtuous  ;  '*  as  he  would 
then  have  avoided  mentionipg  such  a  ruffian  as 
Brutus  under  that  description.  Mr.  Belsham  dis^ 
covers  m  his  "  Essays  "  so  much  reading  and 
thmking,  and  good  composition,  that  I  regret  his 
VOL.  I.  23 


what  it  teaehes  is  impressed  upon  the  vdai 
by  a  series  of  as  deep  distress  as  caa  aflbsi 
humanity,  in  the  amiable  and  pious  heroine 
who  goes  to  her  ffrave  unrelieved,  but  r»- 
sigrned,  and  full  of  hope  of  "  heaven's  mer- 
cy." Johnson  paid  her  this  high  compl^ 
ment  upon  it:  '<  I  know  not,  madam,  tnat 
you  have  a  right,  upon  moral  principles^  to 
make  your  readers  suffer  so  much.*' 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies  the  actor,  who  then 
kept  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Russell-etreety 
Covent-gardend,  told  me  that  Johnson  was 
very  much  his  friend,  and  came  frequently 
to  his  house,  where  he  more  than  once  in- 
vited me  to  meet  him:  but  by  some  ui>- 
lucky  accident  or  other  he  was  prevented 
from  coming  to  us. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies  was  a  man  of  good 
understanding  and  talents,  with  the  advan* 
tage  of  a  liberal  education.  Though  sum^ 
what  pompotis,  he  was  an  entertaining 
companion ;  and  his  literary  performances 
have  no  inconsiderable  ahare  of  merit.  He 
was  a  friend  l^y  and  very  hospitable  man. 
Both  he  and  His  wife  (who  has  been  cele« 
brsted?  for  her  beauty),  though  upon  the 
stage  for  many  veam,  maintained  an  uni» 
form  decency  oi  character ;  and  Johnson 
esteemed  them,  and  lived  in  as  easy  an  inti* 
macy  with  them  as  with  any  fami^  which; 
he  used  to  visit.  Mr.  Davies  recoUected 
several  of  Johnson's  remarkable  sayings^ 
and  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  imita-^ 
ton  of  his  voice  and  manner,  while  relat- 
ing them.  He  increased  my  knpatieiicet 
more  and  more  to  see  the  extraordinary 
man  whose. works  I  highly  valued,  and 
whose  conversation  viras  reported  to  be  8(^ 
peculiarly  excellent 

At  last,  on  Monday  the  16th  of  May, 
when  I  was  sitting  in  Mr.  Davies's  back 


not  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  educated 
a  member  of  our  excellent  national  establishmeDt. 
Had  he  not  been  nursed  m  nouconformity,  he 
probably  would  not  have  been  tainted  with  those 
heresies  (as  I  sincerely,  and  on  no  slight  investi- 
gation, think  them)  both  in  religion  and  politicks, 
which,  while  I  read,  I  am  sore,  with  candoar^ 
I  caimot  read  without  offence. — Bosweli.. 

•  No.  8.— The  very  place  where  I  was  Ibrts* 
nate  enough  to  be  introduced  to  the  illusUkiaa 
subject  of  this  work  deserves  to  be  partieaiaHy 
marked.  I  never  pass  by  it  without  feeling  reve- 
rence and  regret — BoswciiL. 

'  [By  Churchill,  in  the  Roseiad,  where,  radwr 
in  contempt  of  Davies  than  oat  of  ciMnplifflflnl  te 
his  wife,  he  exclaims, 

"  on  my  life, 

Tliat  Davlei  has  a  very  pretty  wHb." 

Davies's  pompons  manner  of  reciting  his  pirt  the 
satirist  describes  with  more  force  than  delicacy  : 

**  He  mouths  a  ■entanoe  as  cum  mouth  a  bone." 

This  sarcasm  drove,  it  is  said,  (pos/,  7tb  Apd^ 
1778),  poor  Davlos  from  the  stages— En.] 
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parlour,  ailer  having  drank  tea  with  him 
and  Mrs.  Davies,  Johnson  unexpectedly 
came  into  the  shop  i;  and  Mr.  Davies  hav- 
ing perceived  htm  through  the  glass-door 
in  the  room  in  which  we  were  sitting,  advanc- 
ing towards  us,  he  announced  his  awful  ap- 
proach to  me  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an 
actor  in  the  part  of  Horatio,  when  he  ad- 
dresses Hamlet  on  the  appearance  of  his  fa- 
ther's ghost, "  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes."  I 
found  that  I  had  a  very  perfect  idea  of  John- 
son's figure,  from  the  portrait  of  him  paint- 
ed hy  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  soon  after  he 
had  published  his  Dictionary,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  sitting  in  liis  easy  chair  in  deep 
meditation  :  which  was  the  first  picture  his 
friend  did  for  him,  which  Sir  Joshua  very 
kindly  presented  to  me,  and  from  which  an 
engravin|r  has  been  made  for  this  work. 
Mr.  Dayies  mentioned  my  name,  and  re- 
q)ectfully  introduced  me  to  him,  I  was 
much  agitated  ;  and  recollecting  his  preju- 
dice against  the  Scotch,  of  which  I  had 
heard  much,  I  said  to  Davies,  "  Don't  tell 
him  where  I  come  IVom."  "  From  Scot- 
land," cried  Davies,  roguishly.  «  Mr.  John- 
son (said  I),  I  do  indeed  come  from  Scot- 
land, but  I  camiot  help  it."  I  am  willing 
to  flatter  myself  that  I  meant  this  as  light 
pleasantry  to  soothe  and  conciliate  him,  and 
not  as  an  humiliating  abasement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  country.  But  however  that 
might  be,  tjfiis  speech  was  somewhat  un- 
luclry ;  for  with  that  quickness  of  wit  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable,  he  seized  the 
erpression  "  come  from  Scotland,"  which 
I  lued  in  the  sense  of  being  of  that  coun- 
try ;  and,  as  if  I  had  said  that  I  had  come 
away  from  it,  or  left  it,  retorted,  "  That, 
sir,  I  find  is  what  a  very  great  many  of 


*  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  '*  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Geiiios  of  Dr.  Johnson,  lias  given  an  account  of 
thu  meeting  considerably  diSerent  from  mine,  I 
am  persuaded  without  any  consciouwoas  of  errour. 
His  memory,  at  the  end  of  near  tliirty  years,  has 
ondoubtedly  deceived  him,  and  he  supposes  him- 
self to  have  been  present  at  a  scene*  which  he  has 
wobably  heard  inaccurately  described  by  others. 
In  my  note  taken  on  the  very  day^  in  which  I 
am  confident  I  marked  every  thing  material  that 
passed*  no  mention  is  made  of  this  gentleman  ; 
and  I  am  sure,  that  I  should  not  have  omitted 
one  so  well  known  in  the  literary  world.  It  may 
easily  be  imagined  tliat  this  my  first  inteniew 
witb  Ik,  J4>hnson»  with  all  its  circumstances, 
■wde  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind,  and  would 
be  registered  with  peculiar  attention. — ^Bosw£jl.i«. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  editions  of  Mur- 
phy's Life  of  Johnson,  publisUed  subsequently  to 
the  appearance  of  this  note,  in  1791,  he  never 
corrected  the  misstatement  here  mentioned. — 
Maz.o«e. 

[This  is  an  enour  on  the  port  of  Mr.  Malone. 
Thb  note  was  not  in  BoswelPs  first  edition,  pub- 
fished  in  1791,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  as  Mur- 
phy's Life  was  not  published  till  1793. — £d.1 


your  countrymen  cannot  lieip."  This 
stroke  stunned  me  a  good  deal ;  and  wkeA 
we  had  set  down,  I  felt  myaelf  not  a  little 
embarrassed,  and  apprehensive  of  what 
mi^ht  come  next  He  then  addressed  him- 
selt  to  Davies:  "What  do  yoii  think  of 
Garrick  ?  He  has  refused  me  an  order  for 
the  play  for  Miss  Williams,  because  he 
knows  the  house  will  be  full,  and  that  an 
order  will  be  worth  three  shillings."  Ea- 
ger to  take  any  opening  to  get  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  I  ventur^  to  say,  "  0, 
sir,  I  cannot  think  Mr.  Garrick  would 
grudge  such  a  trifle  to  yon."  "  Sir,  (said 
he,  with  a  stem  look),  I  have  known  Da- 
vid Garrick  longer  than  you  have  done : 
and  I  know  no  right  you  have  to  talk  to  me 
on  the  subject."  Perhaps  I  deserved  this 
check ;  for  it  was  rather  presumptuous  in 
me,  an  entire  stranger,  to  express  any 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  animadversion 
upon  his  old  acquaintance  and  pupil  2.  1 
now  felt  myself  much  mortified,  and  began 
to  think  that  the  hope  which  I  had  long  in- 
dulged of  obtaining  his  acquaintance  was 
blasted.  And,  in  truth,  had  not  my  ardour 
been  micommonly  strong,  and  my  resolu- 
tion uncommonly  persevering,  so  rough  a 
reception  might  have  deterred  me  for  fever 
from  making  any  further  attempts.  Fop- 
tuuBtely,  however,  I  remained  upon  the 
field  not  wholly  discomfited  ;  and  was  soon 
rewarded  by  hearing  some  of  his  conversa- 
tion, of  which  I  preserved  the  following 
short  minute,  without  marking  the  ques- 
tions and  observations  by  which  it  was 
produced. 

"  People  (he  remarked)  may  be  taken  in 
once,  who  imagine  that  an  authour  is  great- 
er in  private  file  than  other  men.  Uncom- 
mon parts  require  uncommon  opportunities 
for  their  exertion. 

"In  barbarous  society,  superiority  of 
parts  is  of  real  consequence.  Great  strength 
or  ^reat  wisdom  is  of  much  value  to  an  in- 
dividual. But  in  more  polished  times  there 
are  people  to  do  every  thing  for  money ; 
and  then  there  are  a  number  of  other  supe- 
riorities, such  as  those  of  birth  and  fortune^ 
and  rank,  that  dissij)ate  men's  attention^ 
and  leave  no  extraordinary  share  of  respect 

*  That  this  was  a  moMentary  saUy  against 
Garrick  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  at  Johnson's 
desire  he  had,  some  years  before,  given  a  benefit- 
night  at  \us  theatre  to  this  very  peraon,  by  whkh 
Bhfi  had  got  two  hundred  pounds.  Johnson,  in- 
deed, upon  all  other  occasions,  when  I  was  ia 
his  company,  praised  the  very  fiberal  charity  of 
Garrick.  I  once  mentioned  to  him,  "  It  is  ob- 
served, sir,  that  you  attack  Garrick  yonnelf, 
but  w^ill  suffer  nobody  else  to  do  it"  Johnson, 
(smiling)  **  Why,  mr,  that  is  true." — ^Boswell. 

[These  sallies  are  of  too  frequent  recurrence 
to  allow  us  to  receive  Boswell's  apologetical  as- 
sertion that  they  were  momentary, — Ed.] 
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ibr  penonal  and  inteUectual  superiority. 
This  i8  wisely  ordered  by  Provideuce,  to 
preBerve  some  etiuaiity  among  mankind." 

"Sir,  this  book  0  The  Elements  of 
Cn'tifismi,'  which  he  had  taken  up),  is  a 
pretty  essay,  and  deserves  to  be  heki  in 
some  estimation,  though  much  of  it  i^i 
chimerical." 

Speaking  of  one^  who  with  more  than  or- 
dinary boldness  attacked  publick  measures 
and  the  royal  family,  he  said,  "  I  think  he 
is  safe  from  the  law,  but  he  is  an  abusive 
scoundrel ;  and  instead  of  applying  to  my 
lord  chief  justice  to  punish  him,  I  would 
send  half  a  dozen  footmen  and  have  him 
well  ducked." 

"  The  notion  of  liberty  amuses  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  helps  to  keep  off  the 
tadiumvitce.  When  a  butcher  tells  you 
that  hU  heart  bleed$  for  his  ecwUry,  he 
has,  in  fact,  no  uneasy  ieelinff." 

"  Sheridan  will  not  succeed  at  Bath  with 
his  oratory.  Ridicule  has  goiie  down  be- 
fore him,  and,  I  doubt.  Derrick  is  his 
enemy  3. 

"  Derrick  may  do  very  well,  as  long  as 
•le  can  outrun  his  character ;  but  the  mo- 
ment his  character  gets  up  with  him,  it  is 
aU  over.** 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  record,  that 
some  years  afterwards,  when  I  reminded 
him  of  this  sarcasm,  he  said,  "  Well,  but 
Derrick  haa  now  got  a  character  that  he 
v«d  not  run  away  from." 

I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  extraordi- 
nary vigour  01  his  conversation,  and  regret- 
ted that  I  was  drawn  away  from  it  by  an 
engagement  at  another  place.  I  had  for  a 
part  of  the  evening  been  lefl  alone  with  him, 
and  had  ventured  to  make  an  observation 
now  and  then,  which  he  received  very  civ- 
illy; so  that  I  was  satisfied  that  though 
tliere  was  a  roughness  in  his  manner,  there 
was  no  ill-nature  in  his  disposition.  Dar 
vies  (ollowed  rae  to  the  door,  and  when 
I  complained  to  him  a  little  of  the  hard 
blows  which  the  great  ipan  had  given  me, 
he  kindly  took  upon  him  to  console  me  by 
*ftying»  ''  Don't  be  uneasy.  I  can  see  he 
likes  you  very  well." 

A  iew  days  afterwards  I  called  on  Davies, 
and  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  might  take 
the  liberty  of  waiting  on  Mr.  Johnson  at 
his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  He  said  I 
certnnly  might,  and  that  Mr.  Johnson 
would  take  it  as  a  compliment.  So  on 
Tuesday  the  34th  of  May,  after  having 


*  [By  Henry  Home,  I>ord  KamcB. — ^Ed.] 
'  [Mr.    Wilkes,  no  doubt.      Boswell   was  a 
'friend  and,  personally,  an  admirer  of  Wilkes, 
and  therefore  concealed  the  name. — Ed.] 

'  Mr.  Sheridan  was  then  reading  lectures  upon 
ontory  at  Bath,  where  Derrick  was  master  of  the 
ceremonies ;  ur,  os  the  phrase  is,  king. — Bos- 


been  enlivened  by  the  witty  salHes  of  Mes* 
sieurs  Thornton,  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and 
Lloyd,  v/ith  whom  I  had  passed  the  morn* 
ing,  I  bokliy  repaired  to  Johnson.  Hia 
chambers  were  on  the  first  floor  of  No.  1, 
Inner  Temple-lane,  and  I  entered  them 
with  an  impression  given  me  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Blair  oi  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  in- 
troduced to  him  not  long  before,  and  de- 
scribed his  having  "  found  the  giant  in  his 
pen ; "  an  expression  which,  when  I  came 
to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Johnson,* 
I  repeated  to  him,  and  he  was  diverted  at 
this  picturesque  account  of  himself.  Dr. 
Blair  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Dr 
James  Fordyce.  At  this  time  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  pieces  published  by 
Mr.  James  Macpherson,  as  transiationit 
from  Ossian,  was  at  its  height.  Johnson 
had  all  along  denied  their  authenticity;  and, 
what  was  still  more  provoking  to  their  ad- 
mirers, maintained  that  tliey  nad  no  merit. 
The  subject  having  been  introduced  by 
Dr.  Fordyce,  Dr.  Blair,  relying  on  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  their  antiquity,  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  whether  he  thought  any  man  of 
a  modem  age  could  have  written  such  po- 
ems ?  Johnson  replied,  "  Yes,  sir,  many 
men,  many  women,  and  many  children.'* 
Johnson,  at  this  time,  did  not  know  that 
Dr.  Blair  had  just  published  a  Dissertation, 
not  only  defending  their  authenticity,  but 
seriously  ranking  them  with  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  when  he  was  atler- 
wards  informed  of  this  circumstance,  he  ex- 
pressed some  displeasure  at  Dr.  Fordyce's 
having  suggested  the  topick,  and  said,  <*  I 
am  not  sorry  that  they  got  thus  much  for 
their  pains.  Sir,  it  was  Hke  leading  one  to 
talk  of  a  book,  when  the  authour  is  con- 
cealed behind  the  door.'' 

He  received  me  very  courteously;  but,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  his  apartment,  and 
furnitnre,  and  morning  dress,  were  sufficient- 
ly uncouth.  His  brown  suit  of  clothes  look- 
ed very  rusty;  he  had  on  a  little  old  shrivell- 
ed unpowdered  wig,  which  was  too  small 
for  his  head;  his  shirt-neck  and  knees  of  his 
breeches  were  loose,  his  block  worsted  stock- 
ings* ill  drawn  up;  and  he  had  a  pair  of  un- 
buckled shoes  by  way  of  slippers.  But  all 
these  slovenly  particularities  were  forgotten 
the  moment  that  he  began  to  talk.  Some 
gentlemen,  whom  I  do  not  recollect,  were 
sitting  with  him;  and  when  they  went  away, 
I  also  rose;  but  he  said  tome,  "  Nay,  don't 
po."  *«  Sir,"  sakl  I,  "  I  am  afraid  that  I 
intrude  upon  you.  It  is  benevolent  to  allow 
me  to  sit  and  iiear  yo u. "  He  seemed  pleas- 
ed with  this  compliment,  which  I  sincerely 
paid  him,  and  answered,  *'  Sir,  I  am  oblig- 
ed to  any  man  who  visits  me."  I  have  pre- 
served the  following  short  minute  of  what 
passed  this  day. 

"  Madness    frequently   discovers   itself 
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merely  by  unnecessary  deviation  from  the 
niraal  modes  of  the  worid.  My  poor  friend 
Smart  showed  the  disturbance  or  his  mind, 
by  fallinfif  upon  his  knees,  and  saying  his 
prayers  m  the  street,  or  in  any  other  unusu- 
al place.  Now  although,  rationally  speak- 
ing, it  is  greater  madness  not  to  pray  at  all, 
than  to  pray  as  ^art  did,  I  am  afraid  there 
are  so  many  who  do  not  pray,  that  their  un- 
derstanding is  not  called  in  question. '' 

Ooncenung  this  unfortunate  poet,  Chri*- 
topher  Smart,  who  was  confined  in  a  mad- 
house, he  had,  at  another  time,  the  follow- 
ing conversation  is^th  Dr.  Bumey.  Bur- 
KBT.  "  How  does  poor  Smart  do,  sir;  is 
be  likely  to  recover?"  Johnson.  "  It 
seems  as  if  his  mind  had  ceased  to  struggle 
with  tlie  disease;  for  he  grows  fat  upon  it" 
BuuNEY.  "  Perhaps,  sir,  that  may  be  from 
want  of  exercise?"  Johnson.  '*  No,  sir; 
he  has  partly  as  much  exercise  as  he  used  to 
have,  for  he  digs  in  the  garden.  Indeed, 
before  his  ^confinement,  he  used  for  exercise 
to  walk  to  the  alehouse:  but  he  was  earru 
td  back  again.  I  did  not  think  he  ought 
to  be  shut  up^  His  infirmities  were  not 
noxious  to  society.  He  insisted  on  people 
praying  with  him;  and  Pd  as  lief  pray  with 
Kit  Smart  as  any  one  else.  Another  charge 
was,  that  he  did  not  love  clean  linen;  and  I 
have  no  passion  for  it." 

Johnson  continued.  '*  Mankind  have  a 
great  aversion  to  intellectual  labour  i;  but 
even  supposing  knowledge  to  be  easily  at- 
tainable, more  people  would  be  content  to 
be  ignorant  than  would  take  even  a  little 
trouble  to  acquire  it. 

'<  The  morality  of  an  action  depends  on 
the  motive  from  which  we  act.  If  I  fling 
half  a  crown  to  a  beggar  with  intention  to 
break  his  head,  and  he  pickn  it  up  and  buys 
victuals  with  it,  the  physical  efiect  is  good; 
but  with  respect  to  me,  the  action  is  very 
wrong.  So,  religious  exercises,  if  not  per- 
formed with  an  intention  to  please  God, 
avail  us  nothing.  As  our  Saviour  says  of 
those  who  perform  them  from  other  motives, 
*  Verily  they  have  their  reward.' 

"The  Christian  religion  has  ver^ strong 
evidences.  It,  indeed,  appears  in  ^ome 
degree  strange  to  reason;  but  in  liistory  we 
have  undoubted  facts,  against  which,  in 
reasoning  h priori,  we  have  more  arguments 
than  we  have  for  them;  but  then,  testimony 
has  great  weight,  and  oasts  the  balance.  I 
woufi  recommend  to  every  man  whose  faith 
is  yet  unsettled,  Grotius,  Dr.  Pearson,  and 
Dr.  Clarke." 

Talking  of  Garrick,  he  said,  "  He  is  the 
first  man.  in  the  world  for  sprightly  conver- 
sation." 

When  I  rose  a  second  time,  he  again 
pressed  me  to  stay,  which  I  did. 


*  [See  yottt  30th  July,  1768,  an  opinion  some- 
what dUfferent— Es.] 


He  told  me,  that  he  generally  went  abroad 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  seldom  came 
home  till  two  in  the  mominp.  I  took  the 
liberty  to  ask  if  he  did  not  think  it  wrong 
to  live  thus,  and  not  make  more  use  of  hu 
jrreat  talents.  He  owned  it  was  a  bad  hab- 
it On  reviewing,  at  the  distance  of  many 
years,  my  journal  of  this  period,  I  wonder 
how,  at  my  firet  visit,  I  ventured  to  talk  to 
him  so  freely,  and  that  he  bore  it  with  so 
much  indulgence. 

Before  we  parted,  he  was  so  good  as  to 
promise  to  favour  me  with  his  company  one 
evening  at  my  lodgings;  and,  as  I  toOK  my 
leave,  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  I  felt  no  little 
elation  at  having  now  so  happily  establish- 
ed an  acquaintance  of  which  I  had  been  so 
long  ambitious. 

My  readers  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  for 
being  thus  minutely  circumstantial,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Johnson  was  tome  a  most  valuable  ac- 
quisition, and  laid  the  foundation  of  what- 
ever instruction  and  entertainment  they  may 
receive  from  my  collections  concerning  the 
great  subject  of  the  work  which  diey  are 
now  perusing. 

I  did  not  visit  him  again  till  Monday, 
June  18,  at  which  time  I  recollect  no  part 
of  his  conversation,  except  that  when  I  told 
him  I  had  been  to  see  Johnson  ^  ride  upon 
three  horses,  he  said,  '*  Such  a  man,  sir, 
should  be  encouraged:  for  his  performanoea 
show  the  extent  of  tne  human  powers  in 
one  instance,  and  thus  tend  to  raise  our 
opinion  of  the  faculties  of  man.  He  shows 
what  may  be  attained  by  persevering  appli- 
cation; so  that  every  man  may  hope,  that  by 
givinff  as  much  application,  although  per- 
haps ne  may  never  ride  three  horsea  at  a 
time,  or  dance  upon  a  wire,  yet  he  may  be 
equally  expert  in  whatever  profession  he  baa 
chosen  to  pursue." 

He  again  shook  nie  by  the  hand  at  part* 
ing,  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  come  often- 
er  to  him.  Trusting  that  I  was  now  in  his 
good  graces,  I  answered,  tliat  he  had  not 
given  me  much  encouragement,  and  remind- 
ed him  of  the  check  I  had  received  from 
}um  at  our  filst  Inxerview.  <'Poh,  poh! 
(said  lie,  with  a  complacent  smile),  never 
mind  these  things.  Come  to  me  as  often  as 
you  can.    I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.'* 

I  had  learnt  that  his  place  of  frequent  re- 
sort was  the  Mitre  tavern  in  Fleet-etreet, 
where  he  loved  to  sit  up  late,  and  I  begged 


*  ["  In  the  year  1762  one  Johnson,  an  Irab- 
man,  exhibited  many  feats  of  activity  in  bon»- 
mamhip,  and  was,  it  is  believed,  the  fint  per- 
former in  that  time  in  or  about  London.  He  w« 
an  active  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  and  seemed 
to  be  patronised  by  Mr.  Burke,  then  a  student  in 
the  Teinple."-./V»ar'#  Life  cf  JBurkt^  voL 
p.  124.--ED.] 
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I  might  be  allowed  to  pass  an  evenine  with 
htm  there  soon,  which  tie  promised  I  should. 
A  few  days  afterwards  I  met  him  near  Tem- 
ple-bar, about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  asked  if  he  would  then  go  to  the  Mhre. 
"  Sir  (said  he),  it  is  too  late;  they  won't 
let  us  in.  But  I'll  go  with  you  another  night 
with  all  my  heart." 

A  revolution  of  some  importance  in  my 
plan  of  life  had  just  taken  place;  for  instead 
of  procuring  a  commission  in  the  foot- 
guards,  which  was  my  own  inclination,  I 
lad,  in  compliance  with  my  father's  wishes, 
agreed  to  study  the  law,  and  was  soon  to 
set  out  for  Utrecht,  to  hear  the  lectures  of 
an  excellent  civilian  in  that  university,  and 
then  to  proceed  on  my  travels.  Though 
very  desirous  of  obtaining  Dr.  Johnson's 
advice  and  instructions  on  the  mode  of  pur- 
suing my  studies,  I  was  at  this  time  so  oc- 
cupied, shall  I  call  it?  or  so  dissipated  by 
die  amusements  of  London,  that  our  next 


penceive  Johnson  come  in  and  take  his  seat 
at  another  table.  The  mode  of  dining,  or 
rather  being  fed,  at  such  houses  in  London, 
iB  well  known  to  many  to  be  particularly 
unsocial,  as  there  is  no  ordinary,  or  united 
company,  but  each  person  has  his  own  mess, 
and  13  under  no  obligation  to  hold  any  inter- 
course with  any  one.  A  liberal  and  full- 
minded  man,  however,  who  loves  to  talk, 
will  break  through  this  churlish  and  un- 
social restraint  Johnson  and  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman ffot  into  a  dispute  concerning  the 
cause  of  some  part  of  mankind  being  black. 
^  Why,  sir  ^said  Johnson),  it  has  been  ac^* 
counted  form  three  ways:  either  by  sup- 
posing that  they  are  the  posterity  of  Ham, 
who  was  cursed;  or  that  God  at  first  creat- 
ed two  kinds  of  men,  one  black  and  another 
white;  or  that  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  the 
skin  is  scorched,  and  so  acquires  a  sooty 
hue.  This  matter  has  been  much  canvassed 
among  naturalists,  but  has  never  been 
brought  to  anv  certain  issue."  What  the 
Irishman  aaid  is  totally  obliterated  from  my 
mind;  but  I  remember  that  he  became  very 
warm  and  intemperate  in  his  expre&aioiw: 
vpoa  which  Johnson  rose,  and  quietly  walk- 
ed away.  When  he  had  retired,  his  an- 
tagonist took  his  revenge,  as  he  thought,  by 
aayiiig,  '<  He  has  a  most  ungainly  figure, 
and  an  afifectation  of  pomposity  unworthy 
of  a  man  of  genius." 

Johnson  had  not  observed  that  I  was  ki 
the  roooL.  I  followed  him,  however,  and 
he  agreed  to  meet  me  in  the  evening  at  the 
Mitre,  i  called  on  him,  and  we  went  thither 
at  nine.  We  had  a  good  supper,  and  port 
wine,  of  which  he  then  sometimes  drank  a 
bottk.  The  orthodox  high-church  sound 
of  the  Mitre,— the  figure  and  manner  of  the 


celebrated  Samuel  Johnson, — ihe  extraor- 
dinary power  and  precision  of  his  eonversa* 
tion,  and  the  pride  arising;  from  findinr  myseir 
admitted  as  his  companion,  produced  a  vari- 
etur o^  sensations,  and  a  pleasing  elevation  of 
mmd  beyond  what  I  had  ever  l^fbre  experi- 
enced. I  find  in  my  Journal  the  followins* 
minute  of  our  conversation,  which,  though 
it  will  give  but  a  very  faint  notion  of  what 
passed,  is,  in  some  degree,  a  valuable  re- 
cord; and  it  will  be  curious  in  this  view,  as 
showing  how  habitual  to  his  mind  were 
some  opinions  which  appear  in  his  works. 

*'  Colley  Gibber  i,  sir,  was  by  no  means  a 
blockhead:  but  by  arrogating  to  himself 
too  much,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  that 
degree  of  estimation  to' which  he  was  enti- 
tled. His  friends  gave  out  that  he  intended 
his  birthday  Odes  shouhi  be  bad:  but  that 
was  not  the  case,  sir;  for  ho  kept  them 
many  months  by  him,  and  a  few  years  be^ 
fore  he  died  he  showed  me  One  of  them, 
with  great  solicitude  to  render  it  as  perfeot 
as  mi^ht  be,  and  I  made  some  oorreetH>iu, 
to  which  he  was  not  very  willing  to  submit. 
I  remember  the  following  couplet  in  allusion 
to  the  king  himself. 

'  Perched  on  the  eagle*0  soaring  wing, 
The  lowlj  linnet  loveB  to  sing.' 

Sir,  he  had  heard  something  of  the  fabu- 
lous tale  of  the  wren  sitting  upon  the  eagbi'a 
winfi^,  and  he  had  appli^  it  to  a  linnet 
Gibber's  familiar  sMe,  however,  was  better 
than  that  which  Whitehead  has  assumed. 
Grand  nonsense  is  insupportable.  White-> 
head  is  but  a  little  man  to  inscribe  verses 
topiflyer«3,» 

I  did  not  presume  to  controvert  this  cen* 
sure,  which  was  tinctured  with  his  preju- 
dice against  players,  but  I  could  not  heh> 
thinking  that  a  dramatick  poet  might  wita 
propriety  pay  a  compliment  to  an  eminent 
performer,  as  Whitehead  has  very  happily 
done  in  his  verses  to  Mr.  Garrick. 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  think  Gray  a  first-rate  po- 


^  [Colley  Gibber  was  born  in  1671,  bore  arms 
in  favour  of  the  revoIation»  and  soon  after  went 
on  the  stage  as  an  actor.  In  16195  he  appeared 
as  a  writer  of  comedies  with  great  and  deserved 
sncceas.  He  qoitled  the  stage  in  17g0,  on  bei^ 
appointed  poet  laureate,  and  died  in  1757.  His 
Mem<rirs  of  his  oum  JJf^  is  not  only  a  verf 
aorasing  collection  of  theatrical  aneedotes,  bMI 
shows  considerable  power  of  observation  and  da* 
lineation  of  character.— Ed.] 

*  [This  was  a  sneer  aiaaed,  it  is  to  be  learad, 
more  at  Garriok  (to  whom  the  verses  wei«  in* 
scribed)  than  at  WYiitebead.  William  Whhe* 
head,  bora  aboot  1716,  was  the  fashionable  poet 
of  a  day,  when  Horace's  eiclnsioo  of  mMB<^ 
ty  was  forgotten.  He  saoeeeded  Gibber  as  laava* 
ate  in  1767.  He  died  in  1786.  He  mMt  aetbe 
confoQoded  with  Foul  Whitehead,  no  belter  pe» 
et,  and  a  mach  \tm  astimable  naB.-^Eob] 
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et  Ue  has  not  a  bold  imiiffinattioD,  nor 
much  command  of  words.  The  obscurity 
in  which  he  has  involved  himself  will  not 
persuade  us  that  he  is  sublime.  His  Elegy 
ID  a  churchvard  has  a  happy  selection  of  ima- 
ges ^  but  1  don't  like  what  are  called  his 
great  things.    His  ode  which  begins 

<  Ruin  seize  thee,  mthleat  king, 
Confusion  en  ^y  bannen  wait ! ' 

has  been  celebrated  for  its  abruptness,  and 
plunging  into  the  subject  all  at  once.  But 
such  arts  as  these  have  no  merit,  unless 
when  they,  are  original.  We  admire  tliem 
only  once;  and  this  abruptness  has  notliing 
new  in  it  We  have  had  it  often  before. 
Nay,  we  have  it  in  the  old  song  of  Johnny 
Armstrong: 

<  b  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 

From  the  highest  estate  to  the  k>west  degree,  Btc' 

And  then,  sir, 

<  Yes,  there  is  a  man  in  Westmoreland, 

And  Johnny  Armstrong  they  do  him  call.' 

There,  now,  you  plunge  at  once  into  the 
subject  You  have  no  previous  narration 
to  lead  you  to  it — The  two  next  lines  in 
that  ode  are^  I  think,  very  good: 

*  Thoogh  fimo'd  by  conquest's  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state*.'  " 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  although  his 
opinion  of  Gray's  poetry  was  widely  difier- 
ent  from  mine,  ana  I  believe  from  that  of 
most  men  of  taste,  by  whom  it  is  with  jus- 
tice highly  admired,  there  is  certainly  much 
absurdity  in  the  clamour  which  has  been 
raised,  as  if  he  had  been  culpably  injurious 
to  the  merit  of  that  bard,  and  had  been  ac- 
tuated by  envy.'  Alas !  ye  little  short-sight- 
ed cri  ticks,  could  Johnson  be  envious  of  the 
talents  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  3  ? 
That  his  opinion  on  this  subject  was  what  in 
private  and  in  publick  he  uniformly  express- 
ed, regardless  of  what  others  might  think, 
We  may  wonder,  and  perhaps  regret;  but  it 
is  shallow  and  unjust  to  cnarge  him  witfi 
expressing  what  he  did  not  think. 


^  [And  sorely  a  happy  selectkm  of  exftretH&nB, 
What  does  h  then  want?  As  to  the  critkism 
and  qaointions  which  Ibllow,  they  might  be  par- 
donable m  loose  eonreiaation  ;  bot  Jolmson,  un- 
luckily for  his  own  reputation,  has  preserved  them 
in  his  critieism  on  Gray,  m  the  Ltoes  of  the  Po-^ 
e<t.— Ed.] 

'  My  friend  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  valaable  com- 
ments on  Shakspeare,  has  traced  in  that  great  po- 
et the  ttisjeeta  membra  of  these  hoes. — Bos- 

WXI.L. 

*  [Even  mder  the  penalty  of  being  called  little 
and  sKart'gightedy  it  is  impoesible  not  to  give  an 
affirmative  answer  to  Mr.  Boswell's  interrogatory. 
The  «videnoe  of  the  envioos  disposition  of  this 
olheiwise  great  and  amiable  man  seems  too  fre- 
qaent  and  too  flagNuH  to  be  dodbted.<-^n.] 


Finding  him  in  a  placid  humour,  sad 
wishing  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
which  I  fortunately  had  of  consulting  a 
sage,  to  hear  whose  wisdom,  I  conceived,  in 
the  ardour  of  youthful  imagination,  that 
men  filled  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  in- 
tellectual improvement  would  glad(y  have 
resorted  from  distant  lands;  I  opened  my 
mind  to  him  ingenuously,  and  gave  him  a 
little  sketch  of  my  life,  to  which  he  wai 
pleased  to  listen  with  great  attention. 

I  acknowledged,  that  though  educated 
very  strictly  in  the  principles  of  religk>n,  I 
had  for  sometime  been  nusied  into  a  certain 
degree  of  irjifidelity;  but  that  I  was  come 
now  to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  was 
fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  Christiaa 
revelation,  though  I  was  not  clear  as  to  eve- 
ry point  considered  to  be  orthodox.  Being 
at  all  times  a  curious  examiner  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  pleased  with  an  undisgutBed 
display  of  what  had  passed  in  it,  he  called 
to  me  with  warmth,  <<  Give  me  vour  hand; 
I  have  taken  a  liking  to  you."  He  then  be- 
gan to  descant  upon  the  force  of  lestimooy, 
and  the  little  we  could  know  of  final  causes: 
so  that  the  objections  of,  why  was  it  so? 
or  why  was  it  not  so?  ought  not  to  distarh 
us:  adding,  that  he  himself  had  at  one  pe- 
riod been  guilty  of  a  temporary  neglect  of 
religion,  but  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  ar- 
gument, but  mere  absence  of  thought 

Afler  having  given  credit  to  reports  of 
his  bigotry,  I  was  agreeably  aurprised  when 
he  expressed  the  foUowinfir  very  liberal  sea* 
timent,  which  has  the  additional  value  of 
obviating  an  objection  to  our  holy  retigu>D, 
founded  upon  the  discordant  tenets  of  Chris- 
tians themselves :  <<  For  my  part,  sir,  I  think 
all  Christians,  whether  papists  or  protea* 
tants,  agree  in  ^e  essential  articles,  and 
that  their  difierences  are  trivial,  and  rather 
political  than  religious." 

We  ulked  of  belief  in  ghosts.  He  said, 
"  Sir,  I  make  a  distinction  between  what  a 
man  may  experience  by  the  mere  strength 
of  his  imagination,  and  what  imagination 
cannot  possibly  produce.  Thus,  suppose  I 
should  think  that  I  saw  a  form,  and  heard  a 
voice  cry,  *  Johnson,  you  are  a  very  wieked 
fellow,  and  unless  you  repent  you  will  ce> 
tainly  be  punished; '  my  own  unwonhioesi 
is  so  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind,  thtt 
I  might  tfitagtne  I  thus  saw  and  heard,  and 
therefore  I  shouki  not  believe  that  an  extei^ 
nai communication  had  been  made  tome. 
But  if  a  form  should  appear,  and  a  voice 
should  tell  me  that  a  particular  man  had 
died  at  a  particular  place,  and  a  particular 
hour,  a  fact  which  I  had  no  apprehension 
of,  nor  any  means  of  knowing,  and  this  fact, 
with  all  its  circiunstances,  should  afkrwardt 
be  unquestionably  proved,  I  should,  in  that 
case,  be  persuaded  that  I  had  supematonl 
intelligence  imparted  to  me." 
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Held  it  18  proper,  once  for  all,  to  give  a 
true  and  fair  statement  of  Johnson*8  way  of 
thinkinj^  upon  the  question,  whether  depart* 
ed  spintB  are  ever  permitted  to  appear  in 
this  worid,  or  in  any  way  to  operate  upon 
human  life.    He  has  been  igfnorantly  mis- 
represented as  weakly  credulous  upon  that 
subject;  and  therefore,  though  I  feel  an  in- 
clination to  disdain  and  treat  with  silent  con- 
tempt so  foolish  a  notion  concerning  my  il- 
lustrious friend,  yet,  as  I  find  it  has  gained 
ground,  it  is  necessary  to  refute  it.    The 
real  fact  then  is,  that  Johnson  had  a  very 
philosophical  mind,  and  such  a  rational  re- 
spect for  testimony,  as  to  make  him  submit 
his  understanding  to  what  was  authentical- 
ly proved,  though  he  could  not  comprehend 
why  it  was  so.    Being  thus  disposed,  he  was 
willing  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  anv  re- 
lation of  supernatural  agency^  a  generalbe* 
lief  of  which  has  prevailed  in  all  nations  and 
affes.     But  so  far  was  he  from  being  a  dupe 
of  ioiplicit  faith,  that  he  examined  the  mat- 
ter with  a  jealous  attention,  and  no  man 
was  more  ready  to  refute  its  falsehood  when 
he  had  discovered  it.     Churchill,  in  his 
poem  entitled  "  The  Ghost,"  availed  him- 
self of  the  absurd  credulity  imputed  to  Jolm- 
con,  and  drew  a  caricature  oi  him  under  the 
Bame  of  ''  Pompoeo,"  representing  him  as 
one  of  the  believers  of  the  story  of  a  ghost 
in  Cock-lane,  which,  in  the  year  1762,  had 
gniaed  very  general  credit  in  London.    Ma- 
ay  of  my  readers,  I  am  convinced,  are  to 
this  hour  under  an  impression  that  John- 
son waa  thus  foolishly  deceived.    It  will 
therefore  surprise  ^  them  a  good  deal  when 
they  are  informed  upon  undoubted  authori- 
ty, that  Johnson  was  one  of  those  by  whom 
t&e  imposture  was  detected.     The  stor^ 
had  become  so  popular,  that  he  thought  it 
should  be  investis^ated;  and  in  this  research 
he  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas, 
now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  great  detect- 
or of  impostures;  who  Informs  me,  that  af- 
ter the  gentlemen  who  went  and  examined 
into  the  evidence  were  satisfied  of  its  falsi- 
ty, Johnson  wrote  in  their  presence  an  ac^ 
count  of  it,  which  was  puolished  in  the 
newspapers,  and  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
and  unoeceived  ^e  world  3. 


*  [No  rational  man  doubted  that  inquizy  would 
lead  to  detection ;  men  only  wondered  that  Dr. 
Johnson  ahonld  so  far  give  countenance  to  this 
flimsy  imposition  as  to  think  a  solemn  inquiry 
necessary. — Ed.] 

*  The  account  was  as  follows  :  "  On  the  night 
of  die  Ist  of  February,  many  gentlemen,  eminent 
for  their  rank  and  character,  were,  by  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Clerkenwell,  as- 
sembled at  his  house,  for  the  examination  of  the 
noiseB  supposed  to  be  made  by  a  departed  spirit, 
for  the  detection  of  some  enormous  crime. 

**  About  ten  at  night  the  gentlemen  met  in  the 
chamber  in  which  the  giri,  supposed  to  be  dii- 


[Mr.  Saunders  Wefeh^,  his  ind-     hmf. 

mate  friend,  would  have  dissuaded  fi^" 
him  from  his  purpose  of  visiting 
this  place,  urging,  that  it  would  expose  him 
to  ridicule;  but  all  his  ailments  had  no 
effect  What  Mr.  Welch  foretold,  in  his 
advice  to  Johnson,  tbuching  this  imposture, 
was  now  verified:  he  was  censured  for  his 
credulity;  his  wisdom  was  arraigned,  and 
his  religioas  opinions  resolved  into  supersti- 
tion. 

Nor  was  this  all:  that  facetious  gentle^ 
man,  Mr.  Foote,  who,  upon  the  strength 
and  success  of  his  satirical  vein  in  eom^y^ 
had  assumed  the  name  of  the  modem  Aria*- 
tophanes,  and  at  his  theatre  had  long  enter- 
tained the  town  with  caricatures  of  livine 
pereons,  with  all  their  singularities  -and 
weaknesses,  thought  that  Johnson  at  this 
time  was  become  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule, 


turbed  by  a  spirit,  had,  with  proper  caution,  been 
put  to  bed  by  several  ladies.  They  sat  rather 
more  than  an  hour,  and  hearing  nothing,  went 
down  ataiiB,  when  they  interrogated  the  father  of 
the  girl,  who  denied,  in  the  strongest  terms,  any 
knowledge  or  belief  of  fraud. 

*<The  supposed  spirit  had  before  publickly 
promised,  by  an  affirmative  knock,  that  it  would 
attend  one  of  the  gentlemen  into  the  vauh  un- 
der the  efaarch  of  8t  John,  Clerkenwel),  wfaeie 
die  body  is  deposited,  and  give  a  token  of  hsr 
presence  there,  by  a  knock  upon  her  eofim ;  it 
was  therefore  determined  to  make  this  trial  of  the 
eouBtenoe  or  veracity  of  the  supposed  spirit. 

**  While  thay  were  inquiring  and  deliberating, 
they  were  sammoned  into  the  girl's  chamber  by 
some  ladies  who  were  near  her  bed,  and  who  had 
heard  knocks  and  scFatches.  When  the  gentle- 
men entered,  the  girl  declared  that  she  felt  the 
spirit  like  a  mouse  upon  her  back,  and  was  re- 
quired to  hold  her  hands  out  of  bed.  From  that 
time,  though  the  spirit  was  very  solemnly  required 
to  manifest  its  existence  by  appearance,  by  im- 
pression on  the  hand  or  body  of  any  present,  by 
scratches,  knocks,  or  any  other  agency,  no  evi- 
dence of  any  preternatural  power  was  exhibited. 

"  The  spirit  was  then  very  seriously  advertised, 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made 
of  striking  the  coffin  was  then  about  to  visit  the 
vault,  and  that  the  performance  of  the  promise 
was  then  claimed.  The  company  at  one  o'clock 
went  into  the  church,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  promise  was  made  went  with  another  into  the 
vault.  The  qiirit  was  solemaly  required  to  per- 
form its  promise,  but  nothing  more  than  silence 
ensued :  the  person  supposed  to  be  accused  by 
the  spirit  then  went  down  with  several  others, 
but  no  effect  was  perceived.  Upon  fbeir  return 
they  examined  the  girl,  but  could  draw  no  confes- 
sion firom  her.  Be^reen  two  and  three  she  do- 
sired  and  was  permitted  to  go  home  with  her  &- 
ther. 

**  It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly, that  the  child  has  some  art  of  making  or 
coonteifeitina  a  paiticnlar  noise,  and  that  tbeia  is 
no  agency  of  any  higher  cause." 

'  [Seejposf,  Febnwry,  1778.— £i>.] 
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and  tfa«t  ail  exhibltiofi  of  him  in  a  dbrama 
written  for  the  purpoae,  in  which  himself 
ahould  represent  Johnson,  and  in  his  roien, 
his  garb,  and  his  speech,  should  display  all 
kis  comic  powers,  would  yield  him  a  ffolden 
lMr\'eHt.  Johnson  was  apprized  of  his  in- 
tention; and  gave  Mr.  Foote  to  understand, 
(hat  the  licence  under  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  entertain  the  town  would  not  jus- 
tify the  liberties  he  was  accustomed  to  take 
with  private  characters,  and  that  if  he  per- 
«sted  in  his  design,  he  would,  by  a  severe 
chastisement  of  his  representative  on  the 
atage,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  audi- 
ence, convince  the  world,  that,  whatever 
were  his  infirmities,  or  even  his  foibles, 
they  should  not  be  made  the  sport  of  the 
pubiick,  or  the  means  of  gain  to  any  one  of 
his  profession.  Foote,  upon  this  intima- 
tion, had  discretion  enough  to  desist  from 
his  purpose.  Johnson  entertained  no  je- 
sentment  against  him,  and  they  were  ever 
afler  friends.] 

Our  conversation  proceeded.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  *'  I  am  a  friend  to  subordination,  as 
most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  society. 
There  is  a  reciprocal  pleasure  in  governing 
and  being  governed." 

<'  Dr«  Goklsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men 
we  now  have  as  an  authour,  and  he  is  a 
very  worthy  man  too.  He  has  been  loose 
in  his  principkis,  but  he  is  coming  right" 

I  mentioned  Mallet's  tragedv  of  *<  Elvi- 
KA,"  which  had  been  acte^  the  preceding 
winter  at  Drury^lane,  and  that  the  honour- 
able Andrew  Erskinei,   Mr.  Dempster  &, 

1  [Third  §on  of  the  iUth  Earl  of  KeUie,  bom 
b  1786.  He  published  some  letters  and  poems, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Boswell ;  and  died  in  1793. — 
Ed.] 

*  [Geoiige  Dempster,  of  DnnnicheD,  secretary 
to  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.  He  was  a  man  of 
talents  and  very  agreeable  manners.  Bnms  men- 
tions htm  more  than  once  with  eulogy  :  As  Mr. 
Dempster  lived  a  good  deal  in  Johnson *s  society, 
the  reader  may  be  glad  to  see  the  following  slip- 
shod  but  characteristic  epitaph  (communicated 
to  Doe  by  Sir  Walter  Scott),  which  he  made  on 
himself  when  eighty-five,  though  (aflacting,  even 
at  that  age,  to  look  forward  to  a  still  greater  lon- 
gevity) he  supposes  himself  to  have  lived  to  98. 

*•  Pray  ftirth*  tool 

or  deceased  Geoi|0  DempsCsr, 
la  his  youth  a  great  fool, 

In  his  old  Bge  agamestei*. 

What  you  're  curiona  to  know 
On  this  tomb  you  riiall  aee  y— 

Ulbh  thread  he  let  go 
WhsB  joatimiety-three. 

00  sound  was  his  bottom, 

His  aoqoalntanoe  all  wondered 

H9W  oU  Nick  had  got  him 

nil  he  lived  out  the  hundred. 

*  OmnegttTf  Bcottic*,  may  rhyne  with  Demptter, 
■a,¥oiwBver,  tmly  plved  for  tittesj  tadesd  die  whole 
Is  a  nsn  tatfiM^e^— W.  Boon. 


and  myself,  had  jdiied  in  writing  a  ptmah- 
let,  entitled  "  Critical  Strictures,''  agaiost 
it'.  That  the  mildness  of  Dempster's dis* 
position  had,  however,  relented;  and  he  had 
candidly  said,  "  We  have  hardly  a  right  to 
abuse  this  tragedy;  for  bad  as  it  is,  how 
vain  should  either  of  us  be  to  write  one  not 
near  so  good."  JoHirsoji.  "  Why  do,  airj 
this  is  not  just  reasoning.  You  may  abuse  a 
tragedy,  tliough  you  cannot  write  one.  Yoq 
may  scold  a  carpenter  who  has  made  you  a 
bad  table,  though  you  cannot  make  a  table. 
It  is  not  your  trade  to  make  tables." 

When  I  talked  to  him  of  the  paternal  es 
tute  to  which  I  was  heir,  he  said, "  Sir,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  to  be  a  Scotch  landlord, 
where  you  have  a  number  of  families  de- 
pendent upon  you,  and  attached  to  you,  is, 
perhaps,  as  high  a  situation  as  humanity 
can  arrive  at.  A  merchant  upon  the 
'Change  of  London,  with  a  hundred  thoit' 
sand  pounds,  is  nothing;  sn  English  duke, 
with  an  immense  fortune,  is  nothing:  he 
has  no  tenants  who  consider  themselves  as 
under  his  patriarchal  care,  and  who  will 
follow  him  into  the  fiekl  upon  an  emer- 
gency." 

His  notions  of  the  dignity  of  a  Scotch 
landlord  had  been  formed  upon  whet  be 
had  heard  of  the  highland  chiefs;  for  it  is 
long  since  a  lowland  landlord  has  been  » 
curtailed  in  his  feudal  authority,  that  be 
has  little  more  influence  over  his  tenants 
than  an  English  landlord;  and  of  late  yearn 
most  of  the  highland  chiefs  have  destroyed, 
by  means  too  well  known,  the  princely  pow- 
er which  they  once  enjoyed. 

He  proceeded:  *' Your  p^oing  abroad, 
sir,  and  breaking  off  idle  habits,  may  be  of 
great  importance  to  you.  I  would  go  where 
there  are  courts  and  learned  men.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  Spain  that  has  not  been 


To  his  money  concerns 

He  paid  liiUe  attention, 
flnt  telling  his  Innd, 

Then  pawning  hia  pension. 

But  his  predoos  time 

He  much  better  didmanafs  f— 
To  the  end  of  his  Hue 

From  hit  earliest  nonage, 

He  divided  his  hours 

Into  two  equal  parts, 
And  spent  one-halfln  sleeping, 

Tlie  other  at  eartn,* 

Mr.  Dempster  was,  for  near  thirty  yeata,  oieni- 
ber  for  the  Perth  ^strict  of  bnigha.  He  was  also 
an  East  India  director.  He  died  about  1790.— Ed.] 

*  The  Critical  Review,  in  which  Mallet  him- 
self sometimeB  wrote,  characterised  this  pamphlet 
as  *<the  crude  efforts  of  envy,  petulance,  and 
self-conceit"  There  being  thos  three  epithets, 
we  the  three  aothonrs  had  a  humorous  contentioo 
how  each  should  be  appropriated. — ^Boswxrx. 


*  [The  Scotch,  in  ftmillar  life,  retain  imny 
words  (tokeua  of  their  early  intercoone  with  ' 
sod  aaong  othaia  cartm  fbr  oordSk^Bo.J 
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perarabulsted.  I  ^lnmkl  hfcve  jroti  go  tiiith- 
«r.  A  man  of  inferior  talente  to  yoniv  nmy 
furnish  ua  with  tueful  obtterviitiona  tipoh 
thstconiHiT."  His  supponng  me,  at  ttiat 
period  of  life,  capable  or  writing  an  acoooni 
of  my  travels  that  would  deswe  to  be  read, 
elated  me  not  a  littb. 

I  appeal  to  every  impartial  reiader  wheth- 
er this  faithful  detail  of  his  frankness,  com- 
placency, and  kindness  to  a  young  man, 
a  stranger  and  a  Sootchmaiiy  does  not  re- 
fute the  unjust  opinion  of  the  harshness  of 
his  general  demeanour.  His  occasional  re- 
proofs of  folly,  impudence,  orimpiely,  and  ev- 
en the  sudden  salliea  of  hisoon^titutionai  ir- 
riiabJlitv  of  temper,  which  have  been  preserv- 
ed for  the  poignancy  of  their  wit,  have  pro- 
duced that  opinion  amon^  those  who  have 
noi  considered  that  such  lostanees^  though 
collected  by  Mrs.  Pio^zi  into  a  small  vol- 
ume ^,  and  read  over  in  a  few  houns,  were,  in 
ioct,  scattered  through  a  long  series  of  years  : 
jrears  in  which  his  time  was  chiefly  spent 
m  instructing  and  delighting  mankind  by 
his  writings  and  conversation,  in  acts  of 
piety  to  God,  and  eood-will  to  men. 

I  complained  to  nim  that  I  had  not  vet 
acquired  much  knowledge;  and  ask^  his 
advice  as  to  my  studies.  He  said,  "  Don't 
talk  of  study  now.  I  will  give  you  a  plan; 
but  it  wilt  require  some  time  to  consider  of 
it."  "  It  is  very  good  in  you,"  I  replied, 
"  to  allow  me  to  lM^  with  you  thus.  Had 
it  been  fbretold  to  me  some  ^ears  ago  that 
I  should  pass  an  evening  with  the  authour 
of  the  Rambler,  how  sl/ould  I  have  exult- 
ed !"  What  I  then  expressed  was  sincere- 
ly from  the  heart.  He  was  satisfied  that  it 
was,  and  cordially  answered,  "  Sir,  I  am 
glad  we  have  met  I  hope  we  shall  pass 
many  evenings,  and  mornings  too,  togeth- 
er." We  finished  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
port,  and  sat  till  between  one  and  two  in 
the  morning. 

^  He  wrote  this  year  in  the  Critical  Re- 
view the  account  of  '<  Telemachus,  a 
Mask,"  by  the  Reverend  George  Graham, 
of  £ton  College.  The  subject  of  this  beau- 
tiful poem  was  particularly  interesting  to 
Johnson,  who  nad  much  experience  of 
"  the  conflict  of  opposite  principles,"  which 
he  describes  as  '*  The  contention  between 
pleasure  and  virtue,  a  struggle  which  will 
always  be  continued  while  the  present  B3rs- 
tem  of  nature  shall  subsist;  nor  can  histo- 
ry; or  pjrtetry  exhibit  more  than  pleasure 
triumphing  over  virtue,  and  virtue  subju- 
gating pleasure." 


'  (Mr  Boswell,  here  and  elsewhere,  hiDts  blame 
against  MxB.  Piozzi  for  repeating  Johnson's  asperi- 
ties. Any  one  who  examines  the  two  works  will 
find  that  Boswell  relates  ten  times  as  many  as 
'  the  lady.  No  one  oonld  honestly  relate  Johnson's 
eoBvenation  without  giving  such  sallies. — Ed.] 
VOL.   I.  94 


As  Or.  ahver  GoUtoMi  witt  fiw|iiMr|t 
appear  in  this  narrative,  I  shall  endieavoiir 
to.  make  my  readers  in  soma  degree  m»> 
quainted  with  his  sinfruhur  character^  ab 
was  a  taative  of  Ireland,  and  a  oohtemporv- 

gwith  Mr.  Burke»  at  Trinily  OoUi^ 
abliut  but  did  not  then  gave  m»eh  proi- 
mis^  of  future  celebrity  9.  He,  holvevet^ 
observed  to  Mr.  Maloiie,  diat,  "  though  hb 
made  no  great  figure  in  mathematieli% 
Whioh  wss  a  studv  in  much,  repute  there, 
he  could  turn  an  ode  of  Horace  into  English 
better  than  Sny  of  them."  He  ailerwaids 
studied  physick  at  Edinburgh,  and  upon  the 
continent;  and,  I  have  been  infbrmed,  Was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  travels  on  foot,  partly 
by  demanding  at  Unifersities  to  enter  the 
lists  as  a  disputant,  by  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  many  of  them,  he  was  enti- 
tied  to  the  premium  Qf  a  crown,  when  lucki- 
ly for  him  his  challenge  was  not  accepted; 
so  that,  as  1  once  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson* 
he  disputed  his  passage  through  Europe. 
He  then  came  to  England,  and  was  employ* 
ed  successively  in  the  capacities  of  an  usher 
to  an  academy,  a  corrector  of  the  press,  a 
reviewer,  and  a  writer  for  a  new^apen 
He  had  sagacity  enough  to  cultivate  assidu* 
ousl&r  the  acquaintance  of  Johnson,  and  his 
faculties  were  gradually  enlarged  bv  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  model.  To  me 
and  many  others  it  appeared  that  he  stu- 
diously cooled  the  manner  of  Johnson, 
though,  indeed,  upon  a  smaller  scale. 

At  this  tinie  I  think  he  had  published 
nothing  with  his  name,  though  it  was  pretty 
generally  known  that  one  Sr,  Goltumith 
was  the  authour  of  *<  An  Inquiry  into  the 
present  State  ol* polite  Learning  in  Europe.?' 
and  of"  The  Citizen  of  the  Workl,"  a  se- 
ries of  letters  supposed  to  be  written  from 
London  by  a  Chmede  ^.  No  man  had  the 
art  of  displaying  with  more  advantage,  as  a 
writer,  whatever  literary  acquisitions  he 
made.  "  NihU  quod  ietigit  non  omavit  '•." 
His  mind  resembled  a  i'ertile  but  thin  soiL 


*  Goldsmith  got  a  premioni  at  a  Christmas  ex- 
amination in  Irinity  College,  Dublin,  which  I 
have  seen. — Kkarney. 

A  premium  obtained  at  the  Christmas  examina- 
tion is  generally  more  honourable  than  any  other, 
because  it  ascertains  the  person  who  receives  it  to 
be  the  tint  in  literary  merit.  At  the  other  exami- 
nations, the  person  thus  distingnisbed  may  be  only 
the  second  in  merit;  he  who  has  previously  ob- 
tained the  same  honorary  reward  sometimes  r^ 
ceiving  a  written  certificate  that  he  was  the  bert  « 
answerer,  it  being  a  rule  that  not  more  than  one 
premhim  should  be  adjudged  to  the  same  penoa  m 
one  year.     See  antCy  p.  137. — M alone. 

f  He  had  also  oublished,  in  1759,  <<  The  Bste^ 
being  essays  on  the  most  interesting  subjects  *'— 
Mai^one. 

*  See  his  epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Johnson. — Boswell. 
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^Thae  wbb  m  qmok,  but  not  a  strong  ytge- 
tslioii)  of  whatever  ctuDoed  lo  be  thrown 
upon  it.  No  deep  root  could  be  atruek. 
The  oak  of  the  foreat  did  not  grow  there: 
but  the  elegant  ahrubbeiy  and  the  fragrant 
parterre  appeared  in  gay  Bucoession.  It 
kaa  been  generally  circulated  and  behered 
tiiat  he  was  a  mere  fool  in  conversationi; 
but,  in  truth,  this  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. He  has,  no  doubt,  a  more  than 
common  share  of  that  hurry  of  ideas  which 
we  often  find  in  his  countrymen,  and  ^^ch 
•aometimes  produces  a  laughable  confusion 
in  expressing  them.  He  was  very  much 
-what  the  French  call  tm  etourdiy  and  iVom 
vanity  and  an  eager  desire  of  being  con* 
spicuous  wherever  he  was,  he  frequently 
talked  carelessly  without  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  or  even  without  thought.  His  per- 
son was  short,  his  countenance  cosrse  and 
vulvar,  his  deportment  that  of  a  scholar 
awkwardly  affecting  the  easy  gentleman. 
Those  who  were  in  any  way  distinguished 
excited  envy  in  him  to  so  ridiculous  an  ex- 
cess, that  the  instances  of  it  are  hardly  cred* 
ible.  When  accompanying  two  beautiful 
young  ladies^  with  their  mother  on  a  tour 
m  France,  he  was  seriously  angry  that  more 
attention  was  paid  to  them  Uian  to  him  ; 
and  once  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Fantoeci' 
m  in  London,  when  tiiose  who  sat  next  him 
observed  with  what  dexterity  a  puppet  was 
made  to  toss  a  pike,  he  could  not  bear  that 
it  should  have  such  praise,  and  exclaimed 
with  some  warmth, "  Pshaw  !  I  can  do  it 
better  myself 3!" 


>  In  alluabn  to  thk,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  who 
admired  hit  writinp,  said  he  waa  '*  an  inapked 
idiot;'*  and  Gairick  deacribed  him  aa  one 

u far  diortnen  call'd  Noll, 

Who  wrote  Ulw  m  angel,  and  talk*d  Uke  poor  FoU." 

Sir  Joflhna  Reynolda  mentk>ned  to  me  that  he  fre- 
qoently  heard  Goldamith  talk  warmly  of  the  plea- 
aore  of  being  liked,  and  obaerve  how  hard  it  would 
be  if  literary  excellence  should  preclude  a  man 
fiom  that  aatiafiiction,  which  he  perceived  it  often 
did,  fiom  the  envy  which  attended  it;  and  there- 
fore Sir  Joshua  was  convinced  that  ha  was  inten- 
tionally more  absurd,  in  order  to  le«en  hlmadf  in 
social  luterconrae,  trusting  that  his  character  wouki 
be  si^iently  supported  by  his  works.  If  it  in- 
deed was  his  intention  to  appear  absurd  in  com- 
pany, he  was  often  very  successful  But  with  due 
deference  to  Sir  Joshua's  ingenuity,  I  think  the 
conjecture  too  refined. — BosweiiL. 

'  Miss  Homecks,  one  of  whom  is  now  married 
to  Heniy  Banbury,  esq.  and  the'  other  to  Colonel 
Gwyn. — ^BoswKLii. 

^  He  went  home  with  Mr.  Burke  to  supper; 
and  bmke  his  shin  by  attempting  to  exhibit  to  the 
eompany  how  much  better  he  could  jump  over  a 
sfick  than  the  puppets.— Bos  well.  [Colonel 
O^JIoore,  of  Cloghan  Casde  in  Ireland,  toM  the  Kd- 
i  liar  an  amuaing  instance  of  the  mingled  vanity  and 


Ilawlu 
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[He  aflected  Johnson's  style  and 
manner  of  conversation,  anc^  when 
rhe  had  uttered,  as  he  often  would, 
a  Uboured  sentence,  so  timiid  as  to 
scarce  intelUffiUe,  would  aak,  if  that 
not  truly  J(3insonian ;  yet  he  kived  not 
Johnson,  but  rather  envied  hint  ibr  his 
parts ;  and  once  entreated  a  ftriend  to 
desist  from  praistng  him,  "  for  in  doing  so,** 
said  he,  "  you  harrow  up  my  very  soul.** 

He  had  some  wit,  but  no  humour,  and 
never  tokl  a  story  but  he  spoiled  it.  The 
iblk>wing  anecdotes  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  his  conversation: 

He  was  used  to  say  he  could  play  on  the 
Grerman-fhite  as  well  m  most  men  ^-^^t  oth- 
er tiroes,  as  well  as  any  man  hvingr ;  and 
in  his  poem  of  the  Traveller,  has  hinted  at 
this  attainment ;  but,  in  truth,  he  under- 
stood not  the  character  in  which  musick  is 
written,  and  played  on  that  instrument,  as 
manv  of  the  vulgar  do,  merely  by  ear 
Roubiliac,  the  sculptor,  a  merry  fellow,  onoe 
heard  him  play,  and  minding  to  put  a  trick 
on  him,  pretended  to  be  so  charmed  with 
his  perlbrmance,  that  he  entreated  him  to 
repeat  the  air,  that  he  might  write  it  down. 


sinplichy  of  Goldimith,  whKh  (though  perhaps 
colonred  a  little,  as  ttneedoteg  too  often  are)  is 
characteristic  at  least  of  the  opimon  which  his  belt 
friends  entertained  of  Gokisniith.  One  aftenKKm, 
as  Colonel  O'Moore  and  Mr.  Burke  were  goin^  to 
dine  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  they  observed 
Goldsmith  (also  on  his  way  to  Sir  Joshua's)  stand- 
ing near  a  crowd  of  people,  who  were  staring  and 
shouting  at  some  foreign  women  in  the  windowa 
of  one  of  the  houses  in  Leicester-square.  "  Ob- 
aerve Goldsmith,'*  said  Mr.  Burke  to  O'Moore, 
**  and  mark  what  passes  between  him  and  me  by- 
and-by  at  Sir  Joshua's.*'  They  passed  on,  and 
arrived  before  Goldsmith,  who  came  aoon  after, 
and  Mr.  Burke  affected  to  receive  him  very  coolly. 
This  seemed  to  vei  poor  Goldsmith,  who  begged 
Mr.  Burke  would  tell  him  how  he  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  offend  him.  Burke  appeared  very 
reluctant  to  speak,  but,  after  a  good  deal  of  preua 
uig,  sakl,  '*  that  he  was  really  ashamed  to  keep 
up  aa  intimacy  with  one  who  could  be  gniky  er 
such  monslnMH  indiscretions  as  Goldsmith  had  joat 
exhibited  in  the  square."  Goldnnith,  with  great 
earnestness,  protested  he  waa  onconacioas  of 
what  was  meant:  **Why,"  aaid  Buika,  '*  ^d 
yoa  not  exclaim,  as  you  weito  lookioa  up  at  thoaa 
women,  what  stnpid  besets  the  crowd  maai  be  Ibr 
staring  with  such  adniratkMi  at  thoae  pakUed 
jexaUU;  while  a  man  of  your  talents  passed  by 
unnoticed?"  Goldsmith  was  horror-struck  and 
said,  "Surely,  surely,  my  dear  friend^ I  did  not 
say  so?"  "  Nay,"  replied  Burke,  "  if  you  had 
not  said  so,  how  should  I  luive  known  it?*' 
**  That's  true,"  answered  Goldsmith,  with  great 
humility:  <<  I  am  very  sorry — it  was  very  tbolidi: 
/  do  recollect  that  something  of  the  kind  fOMM* 
ed  through  my  mtful,  but  J  did  not  think  I  had 
uttered  »*."— Ed.] 


I 
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CMdwnith  readily  comeaAng^  RottMlac 
called  for  paper,  and  aeorad  tMreon  a  few 
fivfr-lined  atayes,  -wliich  haviiw  done, 
Goidamith  proceeded  to  play,  and  ftoubiliac 
to  write ;  but  hia  writing  waa  only  auck 
random  notee  on  the  Unea  and  apaoea  aa 
any  one  mif  ht  aet  down  who  had  ever  in* 
apected  a  page  of  mvaiokj  When  they 
had  both  done,  Ronbtliac  showed  the  pa- 
per to  Goldsmith^  who,  looking  it  over 
with  aeeming  great  attention,  aaid  it  waa 
very  correct,  and  that  if  he  had  not  seen 
hint  do  it,  he  never  could  have  believed  hia 
friead  capable  of  writing  muaick  after  him. 

He  would  frequently  preface  a  story 
thna:  "  I'll  now  tell  you  a  atory  of  myaeli', 
which  aome  people  laugh  at,  and  some  do 
not.'' 

At  the  brealdng  up  of  an  evening  at  a 
tavern,  he  entreated  the  company  to  sit 
down,  and  told  them  if  they  would  call  for 
another  bottle,  they  should  hear  one  of  his 
boD-mots.  They  agreed,  and  he  began 
thus:  ^*  I  waa  once  told  that  Sheridan,  the 
player,  in  order  to  improve  himself  in  stage 
gestures,  had  looking-glasses,  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten,  hung  about  his  room,  and  that 
he  practised  before  them ;  upon  which  I 
aaid,  then  there  were  ten  ugly  fellows  to- 
eether.''  The  company  were  all  silent. 
He  asked,  why  they  did  not  laugh?  which, 
they  not  doing,  he,  without  tasting  the 
wine,  left  the  room  in  anger. 

He  once  complained  to  a  friend  in  these 
worda:  "  Mr.  Martinelli  is  a  rude  man  ;  I 
aaid,  in  his  hearing,  that  there  were  no 
good  writers  smong  the  Italians,  and  he 
aaid  to  one  that  sat  near  him,  that  I  was 
very  ignorant." 

•**  People,"  said  he,  "  are  greatly  mista- 
ken in  me.  A  notion  goes  about,  that 
when  I  am  silent,  I  mean  to  be  impudent ; 
Irat  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  my  silence 
arises  from  bashfulness." 

Sir  John  Hawkins  having  one  day  a  call 
to  wait  on  the  late  duke,  then  eari,  of  North- 
vmberland,  found  Goldsmith  waiting  for  an 
audience  in  an  outer  room.  Hawkins  ask- 
ed what  had  broua^ht  him  there:  he  repli- 
ed, an  invitation  from  his  lordship.  Haw- 
kins made  hia  business  as  short  as  he  could, 
and,  aa  a  reaaon,  mentioned,  that  Gold- 
amith  was  waiting  without.  The  earl  ask- 
ed if  he  was  acquainted  wfth  him.  He  told 
him  he  waa,  adding  what  he  thought  like- 
ly to  recommend  him.  Hawkins  retired, 
and  staid  in  the  outer  room  to  take  Gold- 
smith home,  and,  upon  his  coming  out, 
aaked  him  the  result  of  his  conversation. 
*  His  lordship,"  says  he,  "  told  me  he  had 
read  my  poem  (meaning  the  Traveller), 
and  was  much  delighted  with  it ;  that  he 
waa  going  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
that,  hearing  that  I  waa  a  native  of  that 
^country,  he  should  be  glad  to  do  me  any 


kindaeaK"  **  And  what  cKd  you  vmnm^'^ 
aaked  Hawbina,  **  to  thia  gratswva  oSer?' 
»  Why,"  aakl  he,  <'  I  could  aay  nothii^, 
but  that  I  had  a  brother  there,  a  clergyman* 
that  stood  in  need  of  help.  Aa  for  myaeln 
I  have  no  dependenoe  on  the  promkea  df 
great  men  ;  I  look  to  the  bookaellera  for 
support ;  they  are  my  best  fViends,  and  I 
am  not  indiaed  to  forsake  them  for  othera.'' 

Thusadda  Hawkina,  did  this  idioti,  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  trifle  with  his  for- 
tunes, and  put  back  the  hand  that  was  heU 
out  to  aaaist  him  f  Other  ofifera  of  a  Uke 
kind  he  either  rejected  or  foiled  to  improve^ 
contenting  himself  with  the  patronage  of  one 
noUenian  [Nugent,  Lord  Chire},  whoaa* 
mansion  afiorded  him  the  deligfa  w  of  a  aplen* 
did  table,  and  a  retreat  for  a  few  days  fVom 
the  metropolis. 

While  Hawkins  was  writing  the  Hiatoiy 
of  Mustek,  Goldsmith,  at  the  club,  commu- 
nicated to  him  some  curious  matter,  which 
the  former  desired  he  would  reduce  to  wri- 
ting ;  he  promised  to  do  so,  and  deaired  to 
see  Hawkina  at  his  chambers.  He  called 
on  him  there ;  Goldsmith  stemied  into  a 
closed,  and  tore  out  of  a  printed  book  aix' 
leaves  that  contained  what  he  had  men-' 
tioned. 

His  poems  are  replete  with  fine  moral 
sentiments,  and  beapeak  a  great  dignity  of 
mind  ;  yet  he  had  no  aense  of  the  sharae, 
nor  dread  of  the  evils,  of  poverty.] 

He,  I  am  afraid,  had  no  settled  system 
of  any  sort,  so  that  his  conduct  must  not 
be  strictly  scrutinized:  but  his  affections 
were  social  and  generous,  and  when  he  had 
money  he  gave  it  away  very  hberally.  Hia 
desire  of  imaginary  consequence  predomi- 
nated over  his  attention  to  truth.  When 
he  began  to  rise  into  notice,  he  said  he  had 
a  brother  who  was  Dean  of  Durham^,  a  fic- 
tion so  easily  detected,  that  it  is  wonderful 
how  he  should  have  been  so  inconsiderate 
as  to  ha/ard  It.  He  boasted  to  me  at  tliia 
timeof  the  power  of  his  pen  in  command- 
ing money,  which  I  believe  was  true  in  a 
certain  degree,  though  in  ihe  instance  he  . 
gave  he  was  by  no  means  correct.  He 
tokl  me  that  he  had  soki  a  novel  for  four 
hundred  pounds.  This  was  his  "  Yic^tr  of 
Wakefield."  But  Johnson  informed  me, 
that  he  had  made  the  bargain  for  Gold- 
smith, and  the  price  was  sixty  pounds. 
"  And,  sir,"  said  he,  «  a  sufficient  price  too. 
when  it  was  sold ;  for  then  the  fame  of 

*  [It  ii  hard  on  poor  GoUbmith  to  be  called  an 
idiot  for  what,  in  aaother  ftian,  would  have  bosn 
applauded  aa  disiatereitediiefli  and  magnanimity. 

'  I  am  wiUing  to  hope  that  there  may  hafo 
been  some  mirtake  as  to  thii  anecdote,  though  I 
had  it  from  a  dignitary  of  the  ehuich.  Dr.  uaao 
Gokbmkh,  h»  near  relatkm,  was  Daanaf  Clojaa 
ia  1747. — ^BoawsLL. 
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GoMantth  had  not  bera  elefrsted;  «•  it  af* 
terwards  ww,  by  Us  *  TravdJer ; '  and  the 
booko^er  had  such  faint  hopes  of  profit  by 
his  bargain,  that  he  kept  the  manuscript 
by  him- a  lom^^  time,  and  did  not  publish  it 
tili  sfter  the  <  Traveller'  had  appeared. 
Then,  t»  be  sure,  it  vraa  accidentiy  worth 
more  money." 

Piooi  Piozad  and  Sir  John  Hawk* 

p^iid!  insi  have  strangely  misstated  the 
history  of  Gofdsmitb's  situation 
and  Johnson's  friendiv  interference,  when 
thin  novel  was  sold.  I  shall  give  itauthen- 
tiiteUy  from  Johnson's  own  exact  narration: 
**  I  received  one  morning  a  message  from 
poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  dis- 
tress, and  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come  to 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guin- 
ea, and  promised  to  come  to  him  directly. 
I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dress- 
ed, and  found  that  his  lancllady  had  arrest- 
ed him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a 
violent  passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had 
already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a 
bottle  of  madeira  and  a  glass  before  him. 
I  put  the  cork  into  the  TOttie.  desired  he 
ivould  he  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of 
the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated. 
He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready 
for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to  me.  I 
looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit;  told  the 
landlady  I  should  soon  return,  and  having 
gone  to  a  bookseller,  soki  it  for  sixty 
pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  tlie  money, 
and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  witliout  ra- 
ting his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  hav- 
ing used  him  so  ill  ^.''' 


^  [How  Mr.  Boswell,  who  afiecc!s  such  ej^treiue 
accitracy,  should  nay  that  Hawkins  has  strangely 
mu-«fa/ec7  this  affair  is  very  surpruing;  wliat  Uuw- 
kins  says  {Life,  p.  420),  is  merely  that,  under  n 
pressing  necessity,  he  wrote  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, and  sold  it  to  Newbury  for  40^  Hawkins's 
account  is  not  in  any  respect  InconsUtent  with 
BbswelPs;  and  the  difference  between  the  prices 
stated,  even  If  Hawkins  be  in  error,  is  surely  not 
Bufiksieiit  to  jistify  the  charge  of  a  strange  mu- 
statement. — Ed.] 

'  It  may  ndt  be  improper  to  annex  here  Mrs. 
P]OBzi*a  aocount  of  this  transaction,  in  her  own 
^^Oids,  as  a  speeiinen  of  the  extreme  inaccuracy 
with  which  all  her  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson  are 
raMed,  or  rather  discoloured  and  distorted.  **  I 
li^ve  forgotten  the  year,  bi)t  it  coald  scarcely,  I 
think,  be  later  4haa  l'!65  or  1766,  that  he  was 
called  abruptly  from  our  house  after  dinner ^ 
aad  renaming  in  about  three  hows,  said  ho  had 
btsn  with  an  (anmged  aathoi^',  wlioee  landlady 
pcasMd  him  for  ^ynient  within  doors,  while  the 
baiiiffib  beset  him  without;  that  he  was  drinking 
%tmj«(fdrutiAr with  madeira,  to  dr^rn  care,  and 
fritting  over  a  novel,  whioh,  when  finished,  was 
lobe  «u  ufhok  fortune,  but  he  eoufd  not  get  it 
itoine  for  distraerion,  nor  could  he  step  out  of 
dooH  to  offer  k  for  sale.    Mr.  Johossa,  therefime. 


Here  let  me  not  ftffget  the  cnrimis  tnee 
dote3j  refbrred  to  by  Dr.  Maxwell,  whwh 
was  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Beauclerk,  and 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  as  wf  11 
as  I  can  in  that  gentleman's  lively  msnner; 
and,  in  justice  to  him,  it  is  proper  to  add, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  f  might  Hy  bolb 
on  the  correctness  of  his  memorv,  and  the 
fidelity  of  his  narrative.  «  When  Madame 
de  Bouffleni4  was  first  in  England  {said 
Beauclerk),  she  i^as  desirous  to  see  John-> 
son.  I  accordingly  went  witli  her  to  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  she  vm 
entertained  with  his  conversation  for  some 
time.'  When  our  visit  was  over,  she  and  I 
lefl  him,  and  were  got  into  Inner  Temple- 


sent  away  the  bottle,  and  went  to  tlie  bookseller^ 
reconmiending  tlie  perfonnanee,  and  desiring 
some  immediate  relief;  which  wheu  he  brougii 
back  to  the  writer,  he  tolled  the  woman  of  the 
house  directly  to  partake  of  punch,  etmpau 
their  time  in  mcrrim en t.^'—JInef dotes  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  p.  119.— HoHWELL.  [Tt  is  hardly  (aJiT 
to  give  this  as  a  proof  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  inacca- 
racy  in  all  her  nnecdotefi.  We  have  seen  fwme 
instances,  and  shall  see  more,  in  which  Pr.  John- 
son, according  even  to  Mr.  BoswelPs  report,  told 
an  anecdote  different  w:iys,  end  how  cfin  we  bs 
sure  that  he  did  not  do  no  in  the  present  cnw? 
The  greatest  diserepanev  between  the  two  stories 
is  the  time  of  the  day  at  whk^h  it  hsppened;  and, 
nuiuckily,  the  admitted  fact  of  the  bottle  ofnuh 
deira  wenis  to  render  Mia.  Piofsst's  venion  Ilia 
more  probable  of  tlie  two.  If,  according  to  Mr. 
Bosw«U'b  occonnt,  GoMsmitli  had,  m  the  ms/n- 
ing,  chained  Johnson's  charitable  gainea  for  tbs 
purpose  of  getting  a  bottle  of  naadeira,  we  oaniiot 
couiphiin  tliat  Mrs.  Piozzi's  represents  him  it 
^' drittking  himself  drunk  with  madeira;** 
which  IMr.  Boswell  thinks  so  violently  inaccuratSy 
as  to  deserve  being  marked  in  italics. — Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  Poh-well  lind  placed  this  anecdote  nnder 
1775:  it  is  thought  right  to  introduce  it  near  the 
date  of  the  event. — Ed.] 

*  [l.a  Conite^se  de  Boufflers  wns  the  mu«treM  of 
the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  aspired  to  be  his  wife; 
she  was  a  bel-esprit,  and  in  that  character  thought 
it  neeewary  to  be  an  Anglomane  and  to  visil 
England  m  the  sammer  of  1768.  Horace  WaW 
pole  says  of  her,  in  a  letter  to  Moniniu,  nth 
May,  1768,  *•  Madame  de  Boniilers  will,  1  think, 
die  a  martyr  to  a  taste  (for  seemg  sights),  whieh 
she  fancied  she  had,  and  finds  she  had  not 
Never  having  etirred  ten  miles  fitmi  Paris,  and 
having  only  rolled  in  an  easy  coach  trom  one 
hotel  to  aiu>tber  on  a  gliding  pavement,  she  il 
already  worn  out  l^'  being  hurried  from  morning 
till  night  from  one  sight  to  another.  She  rises 
every  inorniug  so  fatigufkl  with  the  toils  of  the 
preceding  day,  that  she  has  not  strength,  if  ue 
had  inclination,  to  obnerve  the  least  or  the/fl0v< 
things  she  sees.*'  One  uf  the  sights,  which  this 
inquisitive  traveller  was  taken  to  8?e,  was  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  ^  strange  sight  it  seems  that  h  wss. 
Madame  de  Bonfflera  visited  England  a  second 
time  on  the  melancholy  neceasi^*  of  the  emi^ 
tinn  —En,] 
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hi»,  wkea  «!!  H  ott<M  I  k#«ld  •  mne  Vke 
Ikundar.  Tbii  wm  oecaaioAed  by  Johosos, 
wIms  U  soems,  ufxm  a  little  recolleotiont 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  ought  to 
hAire  done  the  hooourB  of  his  Uterary  reai* 
dence  to  a  foreigii  lady  of  quality,  and,  ear 

Ear  to  show  hiioseU'a  man  of  galbntry,  was 
urryiug  dowu  the  staireaae  in  violent  agi«' 
tetion.  Ha  overtook  us  before  we  reached 
the  Templa*gat0,  and«  brushing  in  between 
roe  and  Madame  de  BouiBera,  seized  her 
hand,  and  conducted  her  to  h^  coach.  His 
dreaa  was  a  rusty  bmwu  mortuug  suit,  a 
pair  of  old  shoes  l^  way  of  slippers,  a  little 
ahriveUed  wig  sticking  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  and  the 
knees  of  his  breeches  haaginff  loose.  A 
eonaiderable  crowd  of  peopfe  gathered 
romid,  mnd  were  not  a  little  struck  by  this 
aingular  appearance." 

My  next  meetinff  with  Johnson  was  on 
Friday,  the  Ist  of  July,  when  he  and  I  and 
Dr.  Goldsmith  supped  at  the  Mitre.  I  was 
before  tliis  time  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
Goldsinith,  who  was  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  Johnsonian  school  >. 
Gokiamith's  respectful  attachment  to  Joho- 
aon  was  then  at  its  height;  for  his  own 
literary  reputation  had  not  yet  distin* 
guiahed  him  so  much  as  to  excite  a  vain 
desire  of  competition  with  his  great  master. 
He  had  increased  my  admiration  of  the 
goodness  of  Johnson's  heart,  by  incid^ital 
Ksaarka  in  the  course  pf  conversation,  such 
AS,  wlien  I  mentioned  Mr.  Levet,  whom  he 
entertained  under  his  roof.  *'He  ispoor 
and  honest,  which  is  recommendation 
enough  to  Johnson;"  and  when  I  wonder- 
ed that  he  was  very  kind  to  a  man  of  whom 
i  had  heard  a  very  bad  character,  ^*  He  is 
now  become  miserable,  and  that  ensures 
the  protection  of  Johnson." 

Goldsmith  attempted  this  evening  to 
maintain,  I  suppose  from  an  affectation  of 
paradox^  "  that  knowledge  was  not  desira- 
ole  on  its  own  account,  for  it  often  was  a 
aource  of uuhappiness."  Jobnson.  <^  Why, 
air,  that  knowledge  may  in  some  caaes  pro- 
duce unhappinesd,  I  allow.  But  upon  tl>e 
whole,  knowledge,  p^  s«,  is  certainly  an 
object  which  every  man  would  wish  to  at* 
tain,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  not  take 
the  trouble  necessary  for  attaining  it." 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated  s  potit- 

^  £Mr.  Boswell,  a«  has  be^n  alre<idy  observed, 
jmagine^  that  ail  the  literary  meo  k  England  were 
mere  plaqets  moving  ronnd  and  borrowing  light 
frooi  his  great  Inntinary,  Johnmn.  Goldsuuth 
was  an  ornament  of  the  Johnsonian  *0€ietff,  bvt 
JD  what  respect  can  be  be  said  to  have  beilonged 
lo  the  Johneonian  Bchooll  The  style  of  his  wri- 
ti^n*,  the  turn  of  his  mind,  the  habits  of  his  life, 
were,  in  almost  every  point,  atrikia^y  dissimilar 
fiona  Johnson's. — ^En.] 

s  [Mr.  Boswell  a  little  ezaggeiatas  the  litanuy 
station  of  his  countryman,  Ur.  Campbell;  who 


licid  andbioginphjoal  writer,  bstngmentiQi^ 
ed,  Johnson  said,  *'  Campbell  is  a  man  of 
much  knowledge,  and  has  a  good  share  of 
imagination.  l{is  *  Hermippus  Redivivna* 
is  very  entertainioff,  as  an  account  of  the 
hermetick  philosophy,  and  as  fumifhing  a 
eurious  history  ftf  the  ^travagancica  of 
the  human  mind.  If  it  were  merely  iniagi- 
nary»  it  would  be  nothing  at  all.  Camp- 
bell is  not  always  rigkily  careful  of  truth 
in  his  conversation ;  but  I  do  not  beheve 
there  is  any  thing  of  this  car<*leasness  in 
his  books.  Campbell  is  a  cood  pian,  a  pi- 
ous man.  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  been  in 
the  inside  of  a  church  for  many  years^; 
but  he  never  passes  a  church  witliopt  pull- 
ing off  hia  hat.  This  shows  that  he  hm 
good  principles.    I  used  to  go  pretty  oAen 

was,  no  doubt,  an  able,  industriouii,  and  very 
voluminous  writer,  but  hardlv  can  be  designated 
as  **  the  celebrated,'*  His  Lives  of  the  Jidm^ 
rah  is  the  only  one  of  his  almost  innumerable 
publications  that  is  still  called  for  ;  his  laAt  and 
most  extensive  work,  **  A  Political  Survey  of 
Britain,*'  published  in  1774,  has  becoihe,  from 
the  change  of  circumstances,  almost  obaoiete,  but 
at  the  time  deserved  more  reputation  than  h  ob- 
tained. He  was  bom  in  1708,  and  died  in  177f. 
-JEn.] 

'  I  am  mclined  to  think  that  he  was  misinfofmsd 
as  to  this  eirenaaataBcs.  I  own  I  am  jeakMS  for 
my  worthy  friend  Dr.  John  Campbell.  Far 
though  Milton  coald  without  remone  absent  htos- 
self  liom  psbUek  worship,  I  cannot  On  the  ooo- 
trary,  I  have  the  same  habitual  impressions  upon 
mv  mind,  with  those  of  a  truly  venerable  judge, 
who  said  to  Mr.  LAngton,  *'  Friend  LangtonTu  I 
have  not  been  at  church  on  Sunday,  I  do  not  feel 
myself  easy/'  Dr.  Campbell  was  a  sincerely 
reljgious  man.  I^ord  Macartney,  who  is  eminent 
for  his  variety  of  knowledge,  and  attention  to  men 
of  talents,  and  knew  him  well,  told  me,  that  when 
he  called  on  him  in  a  morning,  he  found  him 
reading  a  chapter  m  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
which  he  informed  his  lordship  was  his  constant 
practk;e.  The  quantity  of  Dr.  Campbell's  com- 
position is  alnioet  incredible,  and  his  labonn 
brought  him  huge  profits.  Dr.  Joseph  Waiton 
told  me  that  Johnson  sniri  of  him,  **  He  is  the 
riobeal  antlioar  that  ever  grazed  the  common  of 
literature/'  [Mr.  fioeweU  quotes  thk  diehm  as 
if  it  was  evidence  only  of  Dr.  CampbeU's  wealth; 
he  probably  did  aotsee  that  it  charactoriwid  Us 
celebrated  friend,  by  no  vary  complimentary  al- 
lnsion»  as  grating  the  common  of  liteAtuis. 
The  strange  stoi^  of  Campbell's  *'  puUing  off  bis 
hat  whenever  be  patsed  a  churoh,  though  he  had 
not  been  for  many  years  inside  one,'*  niust  have 
arisen  fi-om  some  error.  Johusoa  could  bardiv 
have  seriously  told  such  an  absurdity.  It  is  well 
known,  th^t  the  membei*  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  uncover  on  entering 
places  of  worship,  though  the  lower  classes  sorne- 
tiirtes  show  a  kind  of  supemtitioos  veneration  f^r 
burial-places:  perhaps  Dr.  Canjpbell  may,  in  con- 
veniBtion  with  Johnson,  have  alluded  to  those 
cinsamstaaces,  sad  dms  given  oeossiMi  a»  this 
whimswal  misapprehenswo. — Ed.] 
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to  Campbell's  on  a  Sunday  eveaing,  till  I 
began  to  consider  that  the  ahoaia  of  Scotch- 
men who  flocked  about  him  might  proba- 
bly say,  when  any  thing  of  mine  was  well 
done,  *  Ay,  ay,  he  has  learnt  this  of  Caw- 

He  talked  very  contemptuously  of 
Churchill's  poetry;  observing,  that  "  it  had 
a  temporary  currency,  only  from  its  audaci- 
ty of  abuse,  and  being  filled  with  living 
names,  and  that  it  would  sink  into  oblivion." 
I  ventured  to  hint  that  he  was  not  quite  a 
fhir  judge,  as  Churchill  had  atucked  him 
violently.  Johhsok.  "  Nay,  sir,  I  am  a 
very  fair  judge.  He  did  not  attack  me  vio- 
lently till  he  found  I  did  not  like  his  poe- 
try ;  and  his  attack  on  me  shall  not  pre- 
vent me  from  continuing  to  say  what  I 
think  of  him,  from  an  apprehension  that  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  resentment.  No,  sir,  I 
called  the  fellow  a  blockhead  at  first,  and 
I  will  call  him  a  blockhead  still.  How- 
ever, I  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  him  now  than  I  once  had ; 
for  he  has  shown  more  fertility  than  I  ex- 
pected. To  be  sure,  he  is  a  tree  that  can- 
not produce  good  fruii  *  he,only  bears  crabs. 
But,  sir,  a  tree  that  produces  a  ffreat  many 
crabs  is  better  than  a  tree  which  produces 
only  a  few." 

la  this  depreciation  of  Churchill's  poetry 
I  could  not  agree  with  him.  It  is  very 
true  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  upon  the 
topicks  of  the  day,  on  which  account,  as  it 
brought  him  great  fame  and  profit  at  the 
lime,  it  must  proportionablv  slide  out  of 
the  publick  attention  as  other  occasional 
objects  succeed.  But  Churchill  had  ex- 
traordinary vigour  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. His  portraits  of  the  players  will 
ever  be  valuable  to  the  true  lovers  of  the 
drama ;  and  his  strong  caricatures  of  seve- 
ral eminent  men  of  his  age  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  curious.  Let  me  add,  that 
there  are  in  his  works  many  passages  which 
are  of  a  general  nature ;  and  nis  <*  Prophecy 
of  Famine  "  is  a  poem  of  no  ordinary  mer- 
it It  is,  indeed,  falsely  injurious  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  therefore  may  be  alk>wed  a 
greater  share  of  invention. 

Bonnell  Thornton  had  just  published  a 
burlesque  «  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day," 
adapted  to  the  ancient  British  musick,  via. 
the  salt  box,  the  jew's-harp,  the  marrow- 
bones and  cleaver,  the  hum-strum  or  hurdy- 
gurdy,  &c.  Johnson  praised  its  humour, 
and  seemed  much  diverted  with  it  He 
repeated  the  following  passage: 

'*  in  stnim  more  exalted  the  Sah-box  shall  joio, 
And  elattering  and  battering  and  clapping  combine ; 
With  a  lap  and  a  tap,  while  the  hoUew  skie  aoundi, 
Up  and  down  leapa  the  flap,  and  with  rattling  re- 
boundi*." 


I  raentioiied  the  periodietl  p«per  ealM 
<<The  Connoisseur.''  He  nid  it  wanted 
matter.— No  doubt  it  had  not  the  deep 
thinking  c€  Johnson's  writings.  But  saie- 
ly  it  has  just  views  of  the  surfaee  of  Ufe^ 
and  a  veiy  sprightly  manner.  His  opinion 
of  The  World  was  not  much  higher  thai 
of  the  Connoisseur. 

Let  me  here  apok)gize  for  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  I  am  obiiged  to  exhibit 
Johnson's  conversation  at  tins  period.  In 
the  early  part  of  my  acquaintance  with  him, 
I  was  so  wrapt  in  admiration  of  his  extra- 
ordinary colloquial  talents,  and  so  little  am 
customed  to  his  peculiar  mode  of  exmes* 
aion,  that  I  founa  it  extremely  difficult  to 
recollect  and  record  his  conversation  with 
its  genuine  vigour  and  vivacity.  In  progrea 
of  time,  when  my  mind  waa,  as  it  weie, 
$trongh  impregnaUd  with  the  Jokmanim 
aiher^  I  could,  with  much  more  facility  and 
exactness,  carry  in  my  memory  and  commit 
to  paper  the  exuberant  variety  of  his  wiidom 
and  wit 

At  this  time  Mus  WiUiams,  as  she  wm 
called,  though  she  did  not  reside  with  him 
in  the  Temple  under  his  roof,  but  had  lodg* 
ixiffs  in  Boit-court,  Fleet-street,  had  so  mudi 
ofnis  attention,  that  he  every  night  drank 
tea  with  her  before  he  went  home,  however 
late  it  might  be,  and  she  always  sat  up  fnt 
him.  This,  it  may  be  fairiy  coniectured, 
was  not  alone  a  proof  of  his  regard  for  ker^ 
but  of  his  own  unwillingness  to  go  into  sol- 
itude, before  that  unseasonable  hour  it 
which  he  had  habituated  himself  to  expect 
the  oblivion  of  vepose.  Dr.  Goklsmith,  be- 
ing a  privileged  man,  went  with  him  tlm 
night,  strutting  awav,  and  calling  to  me 
with  an  air  of  superiority,  like  that  of  ai 
eaoterick  over  an  exoterick  disciple  of  a  sage 
ofantiquitya,"  I  go  to  Miss  Williams."   I 


In  17fl0 1  set  for  Smart  mad  Neirbvy,  Thorn- 


ton's bnrlesqae  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  day.  It  wii 
performed  at  Ranelagh  in  masks,  to  a  toj 
crowded  audience,  as  I  was  told;  for  I  theory 
sided  in  Norfolk.  Beard  song  the  8a]t4wx  song, 
which  was  admirably  aooompaiiied  on  that  ioitri- 
ment  by  Brent,  the  fencing-master,  and  father  of 
Mms  Brent,  the  celebrated  singer;  Skeggs  oa  Ifai 
broomstbk,  as  besaoon;  and  a  remarkable  per- 
former on  the  Jew'a-harp,— "  Buzzing  twai^  the 
iron  lyre."  Cleaveia  wero  cast  in  bett-metal  ftr 
this  enteitainmettt  All  the  perfimneis  of  the  oil 
wofloan's  oraloiy,  employed  by  FooCe,  wen,  I 
believe,  employed  at  Ranelagh,  on  this  oecsiioa. 
•^BuaNET.  [In  the  original  edition  of  thii  ode 
now  before  the  editor,  the  date  on  the  tideiMge 
is  1749,  a  mistake,  no  doobt,  for  1769.  For  tto 
nse  to  which  Dr.  Bomey  pnt  it,  as  a  beriesqie 
vehicle  for  mosick,  it  is  very  well ;  bot  as  a  Iheniy 
pradnetwn,  it  seens  without  object  or  mesaiif. 
It  has  not  even  the  low  merit  of  being  a  psrody; 
the  best  Une  is  that  en  the  jew*a-harp,  above  <|ao- 
ted— ««  Baznng  twangs  the  faun  lyre.'*-^i>.] 
'  [It  may  perhaps  not  be  ennecessaiy  to  mm 
to  eiqpbm  that  the  aneieiit  plulosophM 
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C0BfaB»  I  then  envied  him  this  mights  pri- 
vilege, of  which  he  seemed  so  proud;  but  it 
was  not  long  hefore  I  obtained  the  same 
mark  of  distinction. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  Julv,  I  again 
visited  Johnson.  He  told  me  he  had  looked 
into  the  poems  of  a  pretty  voluminous  wri- 
ter, Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Jolin  Ogilvie,  one  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Scotland, 
which  had  lately  come  out,  hut  could  find 
■othing  in  them.  Bo8Wki.l.  "  Is  there 
not  imagination  in  them,  sir?"  Johnson. 
«*  Why,  sir,  there  is  in  them  what  toas  im- 
agination, but  it  is  no  more  imagination  in 
&»•!,  than  sound  is  sound  in  the  echo.  And 
his  diction  too  is  not  his  own.  We  have 
long  ago  seen  white-robed  innocence^  and 
fUnoer-bespangUd  meads.^* 

Talkinff  of  London,  he  observed,  "  Sir, 
if  you  wish  to  have  a  just  notion  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  cit^,  you  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  seeing  its  great  streets  and 
squares,  but  must  survey  the  innumerable 
little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is  not  in  the 
showy  evolutions  of  building,  but  in  the 
multiplicity  of  human  habitations  which  are 
crowded  together,  that  the  wonderful  im- 
mensity of  London  consists." — ^I  have  often 
amused  myself  with  thinking  how  different 
a  place  London  is  to  different  people.  They, 
wnoee  narrow  minds  are  contracted  to  the 
consideration  of  some  one  particular  pursuit, 
view  it  only  through  that  medium.  A  po- 
litician thinks  of  it  merely  as  the  seat  of 
government  in  its  different  departments; 
a  grazier,  as  a  vast  market  for  cattle;  a 
mercantile  man,  as  a  place  where  a  prodi- 
gious deal  of  business  is  done  upon  'Change; 
a  dramatick  enthusiast,  as  the  grand  scene 
of  theatrical  entertainments;  a  man  of  plea- 
sure, as  an  assemblage  of  taverns,  and  the 
great  emporium  for  ladies  of  easy  virtue. 
But  the  intellectual  man  is  struck  with  it, 
as  comprehending  the  whole  of  human  life 
in  all  its  variety,  the  contemplation  of  wliich 
is  inexhaustible. 

["  DB.  JOHIfSON  TO  MISS  LUCY  PORTER. 
»  5lh  July,  1763. 

"  Mt  dearest  dear, — I  am  ex- 
J5r*  tremely  glad  that  so  much  prudence 
and  virtue  as  yours  is  at  last  reward- 
ed with  so  large  a  fortune',  and  doubt  not  but 
that  the  excellence  which  you  have  shown 
in  circumstances  of  difficulty  will  continue 
the  same  in  the  convenience  of  wealth. 

**I  have  not  written  to  you  sooner,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  say,  which  you  would  not 


were  iupfMwed  to  have  two  sets  of  tenets— on^ 
die  exoteric^  external,  or  paUie  doctrittefr-~the 
odier  the  etmttric^  the  internal,  or  secret  doctrine, 
wfaioh  were  reMTved  for  the  more  frvonredfew. 
—Ed.] 

1  [Min  Fpf*er  had  jost  received  a  ^gaey  of 
1«,|M0/.  by  the  death  of  her  brother.— Eo.] 


but  that  I  love  you 
and  wish  you  happy,  orwhich  you  may  be 
always  assured,  whether  I  write  or  not 

'<  I  have  had  an  inflammation  in  my  eyes, 
but  it  is  much  better,  and  will  be,  I  hope, 
soon  quite  well. 

<'  Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  whether 
you  design  to  stay  at  Lichfield  this  summer: 
if  you  do,  I  purpose  to  come  down.  I  shad 
bnng  Frank  with  me^  so  that  Kitty  must 
contrive  to  make  two  beds,  or  get  a  servant's 
bed  at  the  Three  Crowns^  which  may  be  as 
well.  As  I  suppose  she  may  want  sheets 
and  table-linen,  and  such  things,  I  have 
sent  ten  pounds,  which  she  may  lay  out  in 
conyeniences.  I  will  pay  her  for  her  board 
what  you  think  proper;  I  think  a  guinea  a 
week  lor  me  and  the  boy. 

<<  ^  pleased  to  give  my  love  to  Kitty. — ^I 
am,  my  dearest  bve,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  Jobksov."] 

On  Wednesday,  July  6,  he  was  engaged 
to  sup  widi  me  at  my  lodgings  in  Downing- 
street,  Westminster.  But  on  the  preced-' 
log  night  my  landlord  having  behaved  very 
rudely  to  me  and  some  company  who  were 
with  me,  I  resolved  not  to  remain  another 
night  in  his  house.  I  was  exceedingly  un- 
easy at  the  awkward  appearance  I  supposed 
I  should  make  to  Johnson  and  the  other- 
gentlemen  whom  I  had  invited,  not  being 
able  to  receive  them  at  home,  and  beine 
obliged  to  order  supper  at  the  Mitre:  1 
went  to  Johnson  in  the  morning,  and  talk- 
ed of  it  as  of  a  serious  distress.  He  lau^h* 
ed,  and  said,  "  Consider,  sir,  how  insignifi- 
cant this  will  appear  a  twelvemcmth  hence." 
Were  this  consideration  to  be  apptied  to 
most  of  the  little  vexatious  incidents  of  life, 
by  which  our  quiet  is  too  oflen  disturbed, 
it  would  prevent  many  painful  sensations. 
I  have  tried  it  frequently  with  good  efiect. 
<<  There  is  nothing  (continued  he)  in  thi» 
mighty  misfortune;  nay,  we  shall  m  better 
at  the  Mitre."  I  told  him  that  I  had  been 
at  Sir  John  Fielding's  office,  complaii^nr 
of  my  landlord,  and  had  been  informea» 
that  though  I  had  taken  mv  lodrings  for  a 
vear,  I  might,  upon  proof  of  his  bad  behav- 
iour, quit  them  when  I  pleased,  without  be- 
ing under  an  obligation  to  pay  rent  for 
any  longer  time  tiian  while  I  possessed 
them.  The  fertili^  of  Johnson's  mind 
could  show  itself  even  upon  so  small  a  mat- 
ter as  this.  "  Why,  sir  (said  he),  I  sup- 
pose this  must  be  the  law,  since  you  have 
been  told  so  in  Bow-street.  But,  if  your 
landlord  could  hoki  you  to  your  bargain,  and 
the  lodgings  shoukl  be  yours  for  a  year, 
>u  may  certainly  use  them  as  you  think 
"     So,  sir,  you  may  quarter  two  life- 


yoi 
fits 


s  [Certainly  not;  yon  mast  nie  them  acconfing 
to  the  oonbact,  exproaad  or  implied,  under  whkb 
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^afdmeti  upon  hihi;  or  y*n  ift«y  ^end  the 
gi^atest  scoundrel  yon  call  find'  into  your 
apartments;  or  yon  may  say  that  yon  want 
to  make  (k>me  experiments  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  may  bum  a  large  quantity  of 
assafuetida  in  his  house." 

1  had  as  nfiv  gii^sts  this  evening  at  the 
Mttn*  tavern,  br.  Johh»on,  Dr.  Goldsmith^ 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  Mr.  EicrlesS  an  Irish 

f?ntleman,  for  whose  agreeable  company 
was  obliged  to  Mr.  Davies,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  John  Ogilvie»,  who  was  desirous 
of  being  in  company  with  my  illustrious 
friend,  while  I,  ih  my  tUm,  was  proud  to  have 
the  honour  of  showing  one  of  my  coUittrjTnen 
upon  what  easy  terms  Johnson  permitted 
The  to  livfe  with  him. 
.  Goldsmith,  as  usuat,  endeavbuted,  with 
t6o  much  eagerness,  to  shine,  and  dispu- 
ted very  warmly  with  Johnson  against  the 
well  known  maxim  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, "  the  king  can  do  no  wroncr;"  affirm- 
ing, that  "  what  was  morally  false  could 
not  be  politically  true;  and  as  the  king 
might,  in  the  exercise  of  his  regal  power, 
command  and  cause  the  doing  of  what  was 
iVronpf,  it  certcinlv  might  be  said,  in  sense 
and  m  reason,  that  he  could  do  wronp." 
Jo  It  NSC  N.  "  Sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that 
in  our  constitution',  according  to  its  true  prin- 
ciples, the  king  is  the  head,  he  is  supreme; 
he  is  above  every  thing,  and  there  is  no 
power  by  which  he  can  be  tried.  There- 
ibre  it  is,  sir,  that  we  hold  the  king  can  do 
no  Wrongj  that  whatevef  may  happen  to 
be  wrong  in  government  may  not  be  above 
<iur  renrn,  by  being  ascribed  to  majesty. 
Redress  is  always  to  h6  had  a^&inst  op- 
pression, by  punishing  the  immediate 
agents.  The  king,  though  he  should  com- 
mand, cannot  force  a  judge  to  condemn  a 
man  unjustly;  therefore  it  is  the  judge  whom 

you  bsTB  hired  them.  If  a  landlord  breaks  his 
part  of  the  conttact,  the  law  will  relieve  the  Other 
party;  but  the  latter  is  aot  at  liberty  to  take  rach 
vMleot  and  illegal  steps  as  Johnaoa  suggests.^- 
£d.] 

^  [Isaac  Ambrose  Eccles,  llsq.  of  Cromroe,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland:  he  published 
one  or  two  plays  of  Shakspeure,  with  notes. — 
Ed.] 

*  The  northern  bard  mentioned  page  191. 
^Hien  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson^s  permission  to  intro- 
duce him,  he  obligingly  agreed;  addius,  however, 
with  k  sly  pleasantry,  "  but  he  must  eiVe  us  nobe 
of  his  poetry.*'  It  is  remarkdble  that  Johnson 
and  Chonclun,  however  mach  they  differed  in 
other  points,  agreed  on  this  subject  See  Chutcb- 
iR's  '*  Jonmey."  It  ib,  however,  but  justice  to 
Dr.  Ogilvie  to  observe,  that  his  "  Day  of  Judg- 
ment" has  no  iaconsidemble  share  of  merit^^ 
BoniruiA^  [BoBwell's  nateeM  in  thinking  it 
remarkable  liaX  two  peraons  should  a^ree  in  dis- 
liking the  poetry  of  his  northern  bard  m  amusing: 
II  might  have  been  more  remarkable  if  two  bad 
«freed  in  liking  h.— Ed.] 


we  prnseeuie  ahd  ptiiish.  Political  inltfi 
tutions  are  formed  upon  the  considerttioii  of 
what  will  most  frequently  tend  to  the  good 
of  the  whole,  although  now  and  tiien  ex* 
ceptionS  may  occur.  Thus  it  is  better  m 
gfeueral  that  a  nation  should  have  a  supreme 
legislative  powei',  although  it  may  at  timet 
be  abused.  And  then,  sir,  there  is  this  con* 
sideration,  th&t  if  the  alm»e  be  enorfkont, 
tfafure  viiU  rise  up,  and  claiming  her  m* 
ginai  rights,  Overturn  a  torrupi  poUHul 
syittem,^*  I  mark  this  aniitiated  senteoM 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  a  noble  instance 
of  that  truly  dignified  soirit  of  freedom 
which  ever  glo"rtr©d  in  hfs  heart,  though  he 
was  charged  with  slavish  tenets  by  stipfr- 
ficial  observers;  because  he  was  at  all  times 
indignant  against  that  Ailse  patriotism,  Ifast 
pretended  love  of  freedom,  mat  unruly  rest- 
lessness, which  is  inconsistent  with  the  sta- 
ble authority  of  any  goOd  gdvemroent 

This  generous  sentiment,  which  he  uttc^ 
ed  with  great  fervour,  struck  me  exceeding- 
Iv,  and  stirred  my  blood  to  that  pitch  of 
fancied  resistance,  the  jjossibility  of  which 
I  am  glad  to  keep  ih  mmd,  but  to  which  I 
trust  r  never  shall  be  fbrced. 

"  Great  abilities,'*  said  he, "  are  not  ts- 
I  quisite  for  an  historian;  for  in  historical 
{  composition,  all  the  greatest  powers  of  the 
i  human  mind  are  quiescent.    He  has  factt 
j  ready  to  his  hand :  so  there  is  ho  exercise 
I  of  invention.    Imagination  is  not  required 
•  in  any  high  degn^e :  only  about  as  much  as 
j  is  used  in  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry.    Some 
perietration,  accuracy,  and  colouring,  will 
fit  a  man  for  the  task,  if  he  can  give  the 
application  which  is  necessary." 
j      "  Bayle's  Dictionary  is  a  very  useful  woA 
I  for  those  to  consult  who  love  the  biographi- 
cal part  of  literature,  which  is  what  I  love 
most*" 

I      Talking  of  the  eminent  writers  in  Qnecn 

I  Anne's  reign,  he  observed, "  I  think  Dr. 

I  Arbutlmot  the  first  man  among  them.    He 

'.  was  the  most imiversal  geni ud, being  an excel- 

j  lent  physician,  a  man  of  deep  learning,  and 

■  a  man  of  much  humour.    Mr.  Addison  wa% 

to  be  sure,  a  great  man :  his  learning  was  not 

j  profound;  but   his  morality,   his  huBiov« 

and  his  elegance  of  writing,  set  him  veiy 

hieh." 

I  M  r.  Ogilvie  was  unlucky  enough  to  choose 
for  the  topick  of  his  conversation  the  praises 
:  of  his  native  country.  He  began  witli  say- 
;  ing,  that  there  was  very  rich  land  around 
I  Edinburgh.  Goldsmith,  who  had  studied 
I  physick  there,  contradicted  tliis,  very  UB- 
!  truly,  with  a  sneering  laugh.  Disconcert- 
!  ed  a  little  by  this,  Mr.  Ogilvie  then  took  a 
'  new  ground,  where,  I  suppoee,  he  tliouffkt 
I  liimteif  perObctly  safe;  for  he  observed,  that 
Scotlana  had  a  great  many  noble  wikl  proa- 
1  pteta.  JoHitsov.  *<  I  believe,  sir,  yott  havs 
i  a  great  many*    Norway,  too,  has  nM 
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tHM  pm8i)ects;  and  Laplaii<l  is  remarkable 
^r  prodigious  noble  wild  prospects.  But, 
air,  let  me  tell  you,  the  noblest  prospect 
which  a  Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the  high 
road  that  leads  him  to  England!"  This 
unexpected  and  pointed  sally  produced  a 
foar  of  applause.  After  all,  however,  those 
who  admire  the  rude  grandeur  of  nature 
cannot  deny  it  to  Caledonia.  Mrs. 
JJ^J*^  Brooke  1  received  an  answer  not 
'unlike  this,  when  expatiating^  on  the 
aecumulation  of  sublime  and  beautiful  ob- 
jects, which  form  the  fine  prospect  up  the 
river  St  Lawrence  in  North  America: 
**  Come,  madam  (says  Dr.  Johnson),  con- 
fess that  nothing  ever  equalled  your  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  that  sight  reversed;  ana  find- 
ing yourself  looking  at  the  happyprospect 
DOWK  the  river  St.  Lawrence."  Tne  truth 
18,  he  hated  to  hear  about  prospects  and 
view8,  and  laying  out  ground,  and  taste 
in  gardening:  <*  That  was  the  best  garden 
(he  said)  which  produced  most  roots  and 
fruits;  and  that  water  was  most  to  be  priz- 
ed which  contained  most  fish."  He  used 
io  laugh  at  Shenstone  most  unmercifully 
ibr  not  carin|^  whether  there  was  any  thing 
good  to  eat  tn  the  streams  he  was  so  fond 
of.  Walking  in  a  wood  when  it  rained  was, 
Mnl  PioKzi  thought,  the  only  rural  image 
which  pleased  his  fancy. 

He  loved  the  sight  of  fine  forest-trees, 
however,  and  detested  Brighthefanstone 
Downs,  *^  because  it  was  a  country  so  truly 
desolate  (he  saidV  that  if  one  had  a  mind 
to  hang  one's  seu*  for  desperation  at  being 
obliged  to  live  there,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  tree  on  which  to  fasten  the  rope." 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  I  found  Johnson 
muTonnded  with  a  numerous  levee,  but 
have  not  preserved  any  part  of  his  conver- 
Mtion. 

"bK.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS    LUCt  PORTKR. 
•*  iSth  of  Jvly,  178S. 
**  Mt  dbasbst  lovk, — I  had  for- 
^jy™    got  my  debt  to  poor  Kitty;  pray  let 
her  have  &e  note,  and  do  what 
ycmean  Ibr  her,  for  she  has  been  always 
very  good.    I  will  help  her  to  a  Httle  mora 
non^  if  she  wants  it,  and  will  write.    I 
inleiid  that  she  ahall  have  the  use  of  the 
lioase  as  long  as  she  and  I  hve. 

**  That  there  should  not  ne  room  for  me 
St  the  house  is  some  disappointment  to  me, 
hot  the  matter  is  not  very  great    f  am  sor- 


^  [Frances  Moore,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rnooke, 
chaplaiii  to  the  forces  in  Canada,  whither  she  ao- 
eorapanied  him»  and  wrote,  a  novel  called  JSmily 
Moniague,  She  afterwards  produced  sevefal 
dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which,  Rosinay  still  keeps 
the  stage.  She  is  said  to  have  been  mnch  es- 
SMned  by  Johnson.    She  died  in  1789.— Ed.] 
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ly  you  have  had  your  head  filled  with  build- 
ing 9  for  many  reasons. 

"It  was  not  necessary  to  settle  immediate- 
ly for  life  at  any  one  place;  you  might 
have  staid  and  seen  more  of  the  world. 

"  You  will  not  have  vour  work  done,  as 
you  do  not  understand  it,  but  at  twice  the 
value. 

«*  You  might  have  hired  a  house  at  half 
the  interest  of  the  money  for  which  you 
buikl  it,  if  your  house  cost  you  a  thousand 
pounds.  You  might  have 'the  Palace  for 
twenty  pounds,  and  make  forty  of  your 
thousand  pounds;  so  in  twenty  years  you 
would  have  saved  forty  pounds,  and  still 
have  had  your  thousand.  I  am,  dear  dear» 
yours,  &c.  <<  Sam.  Johnson."] 

On  the  14th  we  had  another  evening  by 
ourselves  at  the  Mitre.  It  happening  to 
be  a  very  rainy  night,  I  made  some  common- 
place Observations  on  the  relaxation  of 
nerves  and  depressions  of  spirits  which  such 
weather  occasioned  8;  adding,  however, 
that  it  was  good  for  the  vegetable  creation. 
Johnson,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen  S 
denied  that  the  temperature  of  tlie  air  had 
any  influence  on  the  human  frame,  answer- 
ed, with  a  smile  of  ridicule,  "  Why,  yes, 
sir,  it  is  good  for  vegetables,  and  for  the 
animals  who  eat  those  vegetables,  and 
for  the  animals  who  eat  those  animals." 
This  observation  of  his  aptly  enough  intro- 
duced  a  good  supper;  and  1  soon  forgot,  ia 
Johnson's  company,  the  influence  of  a  moist 
atmosphere. 

[Though  Dr.  Jolinson  owed  his  nond, 
very  life  to  air  and  exercise,  given  '* 
him  when  hia  organs  of  respiration  coukl 
scarcely  |)lay,  in  the  year  1766,  yet  he  ever 
persisted  in  the  notion,  that  neither  of  them 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  health.  <'  People 
live  as  long,"  said  he,  *Mn  Pepper-alley  as 
on  Salisbury  plain;  and  they  live  so  much 


'  [Miss  Porter  laid  out  nearijr  one-third  of  her 
legacy  in  bailding  a  handsome  boose  at  JJclifield. 
—Ed.] 

s  Johnson  would  sofiin  none  of  his  friends  to  fill 
up  chasms  in  convenation  with  remarks  on  the 
weaUier:  *<  Let  us  not  talk  of  the  weather." — 
BuRNST.  [The  French,  who  rally  as  for  tallu 
inc  of  the  weather,  have  a  proveobial  saying, 
which  shows  that  they  are  also  driven  to  the  same 
resource — to  describe  an  idle  conversation  they 
say,  "  Pearler  de  la  pluU  et  du  beau  temps.*' 
One  may  here  ako  remark  another  little  inconsis- 
tency of  onr  neighboQTB  on  this  point — ^they  make 
themselTes  merry  with  onr  Englidi  logs,  protest- 
ing that  there  is  no  such  thi^g  in  France.  YeC» 
when  they  made  their  descriptive  revolntionaiy 
calendar,  diey  denominated  one  month  fnimotre* 
A  Cockney  could  not  have  told  a  severer  tralh  el 
his  own  climate. — ^Ed.]  i 

«  [See  anie^  p.  142.— Eo.] 
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happier,  that  an  inhahitant  of  ^e  fint 
would,  if  he  turned  cottager,  starve  his  un- 
derstanding for  want  of  conversation,  and 
pensh  in  a  state  of  mental  inferiority."] 

Feeling  mvself  now  quite  at  ease  as  his 
companion,  though  I  had  all  possible  rever- 
ence for  him,  I  expressed  a  regret  that  I 
could  not  be  easy  with  my  father,  though 
he  was  not  much  older  than  Johnson,  and 
certainly  however  respectable  had  not  more 
learning  and  greater  abilities  to  depress  me. 
I  asked  him  the  reason  of  this.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  I  am  a  man  of  the  world.  I 
live  in  the  world,  and  I  take,  in  some  desree, 
the  colour  of  the  world  as  it  moves  along. 
Tour  father  is  a  judge  in  a  remoie  part  of 
the  island,  and  all  his  notions  are  taken  from 
the  old  world.  Besides,  sir,  there  must  al- 
ways be  a  struggle  between  a  fbther  and  a 
son,  while  one  aims  at  power  and  the  other 
at  independence."  I  said  I  was  afraid  my 
father  ~  would  force  me  to  be  a  lawyer. 
JoHNSoK.  "  Sir,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
his  forcinff  you  to  be  a  laborious  practising 
lawyer;  that  is  not  in  his  power.  For  as 
the  proverb  says,  *  One  man  may  lead  a 
horse  to  the  water,  but  twenty  cannot  make 
him  drink.'  He  may  be  displeased  that  you 
are  not  what  he  wishes  you  to  be;  but  that 
displeasure  will  not  go  far.  If  he  insists  on- 
ly on  vour  having  as  much  law  as  is  neces- 
sary for  a  man  of  property,  and  then  endea- 
vours to  get  you  into  parhament,  he  is  quite 
in  the  right." 

He  enlarged  very  convincinglv  upon  the 
excellence  of  rhyme  over  blanK  verse  in 
English  poetry^.  I  mentioned  to  him  that 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  lectures  upon  com- 
position, when  I  studied  under  him  in  the 
college  of  Glasgow,  had  maintained  the 
same  opinion  strenuously,  and  I  repeated 
some  or  his  arguments.  Johnsok.  "  Sir,  I 
was  once  ^  in  company  with  Smith,  and  we 
did  not  take  to  each  other;  but  had  I  known 
that  he  loved  rhvrae  as  much  as  you  tell  me 
he  does,  I  should  have  huooed  him." 

Talkinfr  of  those  who  denied  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  he  said,  "  It  is  always  easy  to 
be  on  the  negative  side.  If  a  man  were 
now  to  deny  that  there  is  salt  upon  the  ta- 
ble, you  could  not  reduce  him  to  an  absurd- 
ity. Come,  let  us  try  this  a  little  further. 
1  deny  that  Canada  is  taken,  and  I  can  sup- 

^  [Adam  Smith  web  admitted  to  the  club 
on  the  Ist  December,  1776,  which,  all  things 
comidered,  would  have  appeared  remarkable 
enoogfa;  but  on  inquiry  of  Mr.  Hatchett,  now 
treasarer  of  that  society,  he  informs  me,  that  the 
members  present  on  that  evening  were  only 
Messra.  Beanclerk,  Jones,  Gibbon,  and  Sir  J. 
Reynolds.  Dr.  Bamaid  was  admitted  at  the 
8an*e  time.  Johnson  \t  ^  probably  at  Streatham. 
In  1777  it  was  resolved  lat  not  less  than  $even 
shonld  make  a  qaonun,  lich  is  still  the  role.^- 
E..] 


port  my  denial  by  pretty  good  argnmenti 
The  French  are  a  much  more  numerov 
people  than  we;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  allow  us  to  take  it  <  But  tiie 
ministry  have  assured  us,  in  all  the  ibrmal- 
ity  of  the  Gazette,  that  it  is  taken.'  Very 
true.  But  the  ministiy  have  put  us  to  an 
enonnous  expense  by  the  war  in  America, 
and  It  is  their  interest  to  persuade  us  that 
we  have  got  something  for  our  money. 
^  But  the  fact  is  confirm^  by  thousands  of 
men  who  were  at  the  taking  of  it'  Ay, 
but  these  men  have  still  more  interest  in  de- 
ceiving us.  They  don't  want  that  yon 
should  think  the  French  have  beat  them, 
but  that  they  have  beat  the  French.  Now 
suppose  you  should  go  over  and  find  that  it 
reauy  is  taken,  that  would  only  satisfy  voun 
self;  for  when  you  come  home  we  vrm  not 
believe  you.  We  will  say,  you  have  heat 
bribed.  Yet,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  these 
plausible  objections,  we  have  ho  doubt  tiiat 
Canada  is  really  ours.  Such  is  the  weight 
of  common  testimony.  How  much  strong- 
er are  the  evidences  <^  the  Christian  reE- 
gion !" 

"  Idleness  is  a  disease  which  must  be 
combated;  but  I  would  not  advise  a  rigid  act- 
herence  to  a  particular  plan  of  atudy^.  I  my- 
self have  never  persisted  in  any  plan  for  two 
days  together.  A  man  ought  to  read  jmA 
as  inclination  leads  him:  for  what  he  Tms 
as  a  task  will  do  him  little  good.  *  A  young 
nian  should  read  five  hours  in  a  day,  and 
so  may  acquire  a  great  deal  of  knowledge." 

To  a  man  of  vigorous  inteHect  and  ar- 
dent curiosity  like  lus  own,  reading  without 
a  regular  plan  may  be  beneficial;  thonrii 
even  such  a  man  must  submit  to  it,  if  ha 
would  attain  a  full  understanding  of  any  of 
the  sciences  3. 

To  such  a  degree  of  unrestrained  frank- 
ness had  he  now  accustomed  me,  tliat  in  the 
course  of  this  evening  I  talked  of  the  n«- 
merous  reflections  which  had  been  thrown 
out  against  him  on  account  of  his  having 
accepted  a  pension  from  his  presentmajesW. 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  hearty  laugh, 
"it  is  a  mighty  foolish  noise  that  they 
make^.  f  have  accepted  of  a  pension  as  a 
reward  which  has  been  thought  due  to  my 
literary  merit;  and  now  ihat  I  have  thii 
pension,  I  am  the  same  man  in  every  ie> 
spect  that  I  have  ever  been;  I  retain  the 
same  principles.  It  is  true,  that  I  cannot  now 
curse  (smilmg)  tlie  house  of  Hanover;  nor 
would  it  be  decent  for  me  to  drink  King 

'  [See  post,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Geoi^^e  Strnhaa, 
26th  May,  1765.->Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  20.— Ed.1 

*  When  I  mentioned  the  4ame  idle  clamonr  la 
hhn  several  years  afterwards,  he  said,  with  i 
smile,  **  I  wish  my  pension  were  twice  as  lu^ 
that  they  might  make  twice  as  mach  Boise.*'— 

BOSWELL. 
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Jums'b  health  in  Ihe  wine  that  Ring 
Geoige  gives  me  money  to  pay  for.  But. 
air,  I  think  that  the  pleaaure  of  cursing  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  drinking  King 
James's  health,  are  amply  overbalanced  by 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year." 

There  was  here,  most  certainly,  an  afiec- 
tation  of  more  Jacobitism  than  he  really 
had;  and  indeed  an  intention  of  admitting, 
S6r  the  moment,  in  a  much  greater  extent 
than  it  really  existed,  the  charge  of  disa£BM> 
tion  imputed  to  him  by  the  world,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  dexterously 
hs  could  repel  an  attack,  even  though  he 
were  placed  in  the  most  disadvanti^eous 
position^  for  I  have  heard  him  declare,  that 
if  holding  up  his  right  hand  would  have  se- 
cured victory  at  CuUoden  to  Prince  Charles's 
army,  he  was  not  sure  he  would  have  held 
it  up;  so  little  confidence  had  he  in  the  right 
claimed  by  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  so  fear- 
ful was  he  of  the  consequences  of  another 
revolution  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain; 
and  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  assured  me,  he 
had  heard  him  say  this  before .  he  had  his 
pension.  At  another  time  he  said  to  Mr. 
Langton,  "  Nothing  has  ever  offered,  that 
has  made  it  worth  my  while  to  consider  the 
Question  fully."  He,  however,  also  said  to 
tne  same  gentleman,  talking  of  King  James 
the  Second,  '^  It  was  become  impossible  for 
him  to  reign  any  longer  in  this  country." 
He  no  doubt  had  an  early  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Stuart;  but  his  zeal  had  cooled  as 
his  reason  strengthened.  Indeed  I  heard 
him  once  say,  "  that  aller  the  death  of  a 
violent  whig,  with  whom  he  used  to  con- 
tend with  great  eagerness,  he  felt  his  tory- 
ism  much  abated."  I  suppose  he  meant 
Mr.  Walmsleyi. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  earlier  peri- 
ods he  was  wont  oflen  to  exercise  both  his 
pleasantry  and  ingenuity  in  talking  Jacob- 
itism. My  much  respected  friend.  Dr. 
Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  has  far 
voured  me  with  tlie  ioUowing  admirable  in- 
stance from  his  lordship's  own  recollection. 
One  dav  when  dining  at  old  Mr.  Lang- 
ton's,  where  Miss  Roberts,  his  niece,  was 
one  of  the  company,  Johnson,  with  his  usu- 
al complacent  attention  to  the  fair  sex, 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *'  My  dear, 
I  hope  you  are  a  Jacobite. "  Old  M r.  Lang- 
ton,  though  a  high  and  steady  tory,  was  at- 
tached to  the  present  roval  family,  seemed 
ofiended,  and  asked  Johnson,  with  great 
warmth,  what  he  could  mean  by  putting 
«uch  a  question  to  his  niece?    <<  Wny,  sir, 


'  [It  seems  unlikely  that  he  and  Mr.  Walnuley 
could  have  had  much  intercoarae  smce  Johnson 
femoTed  to  London,  in  17S7:  it  was  more  pro- 
bably some  member  of  the  Ivy-lane  dob,  Dyer, 
M*Ghie,  or  Barker,  whose  political  and  religions 
were  vriiat  Johnson  would  have  <»lled 
'0 


(said  Johnson),  I  meant  no  ofieaee  to  yoot 
niece,  I  meant  her  a  great  compliment.  A 
Jacobite,  sir,  believes  in  the  divine  right  of  ' 
kin^.  He  that  believes  in  the  divine  right 
of  kings  believes  in  a  divinity.  A  Jacomte 
beheves  in  the  divine  ri^ht  of  bishops.  Ha 
that  believes  in  the  divme  right  of  bishops 
believes  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Therefore,  sir,  a  Jacobite  is 
neither  an  atheist  nor  a  deist  That  can* 
not  be  said  of  a  whig:  for  ^higgitm  is  a  ne* 
gatwn  of  aUprinetpUv 

He  advised  me,  when  abroad,  to  be  as 
much  as  I  could  with  the  professors  in  the 
universities,  and  with  the  clergy;  for  fVom 
their  conversation  I  might  expect  the  best 
accounts  of  every  thing  in  whatever  coun- 
try 1  should  be,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  keying  my  learning  alive. 

It  will  be  oraerved,  that  when  giving  me 
advice  as  to  my  travels,  Dr.  Johnson  did 
not  dwell  upon  cities,  and  palaces,  and  pic- 
tures, and  shows,  and  Arcadian  scenes. 
He  was  oi'  Lord  Essex's  3  opinion  who  ad- 
vises his  kinsman  Roger  Earl  of  Rutland, 
«  rather  to  go  a  hundred  miles  to  speak 
with  one  wise  man,  than  five  miles  to  see  a 
fair  town^," 

I  described  to  him  an  impudent  fellow 
from  Scotland,  who  affected  to  be  a  savage, 
and  railed  at  all  established  systems.  Johh- 
soir.  "  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  thisj 
sir.  He  wonts  to  make  himself  conspicu- 
ous. He  would  tumble  in  a  hogsty,  as  long 
as  you  looked  at  him  and  call^  to  him  to 
come  out.  But  let  him  alone,  never  mind 
him,  and  he'll  soon  give  it  over." 

f  added  that  the  same  person  maintained 
that  there  Was  no  distinction  between  vir- 
tue and  vice.  Johi^son.  "Why,  sir,  if 
the  fellow  does  not  think  as  he  speaks,  he 
b  lying;  and  I  see  not  what  honour  he  can 
propose  to  himself  from  having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  liar.  But  if  he  does  really  think 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice,  why,  sir,  when  he  leaves  our 
houses,  let  us  count  our  spoons." 

Sir  David  Dalrymple^  now  one  of  the 


to  hnn,  the  following  little  story  of  my 
lan,  which  was  literally  tme:  **  Boswell, 


'  He  used  to  tell,  with  great  humour,  from  my 
relation  1 
early  yean, 

in  the  year  1746,  was  a  fine  boy,  wore  a  whits 
cockade,  and  prayed  for  King  James,  till  one  of 
his  uncles  (General  Cochran)  gave  him  a  snkiSng 
on  condition  that  he  would  pray  for  King  Geoige, 
which  he  accordingly  did.  So  you  see  (sajm  Bos- 
well)  that  tofugt  of  all  ages  are  made  the  same 
way." — ^BoswELL. 

'  [Tlie  celebrated  and  unfononate  Ear  «  Es- 
sex. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Letter  to  Rudand  on  Traiei,  '}Smo.  1690. 

— BOSWELL. 

B  [This  learned  and  exoeUffi  peiaon  was  i«a 
in  1726;  educated  at  Eton,  umI  ailerwanf*  at 
Utrecht;  called  to  the  Scotch  U  >  1748*  a  »i 
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jnd^of Seothwd  by  the  title  of  Lord  HukB, 
luid  contributed  much  to  increaae  my  hi^h 
ofMiiioii  of  Johnson,  on  account  of  hia  writ- 
ings, long  before  I  attained  to  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  him;  I,  in  return,  had 
informed  Johnson  of  Sir  David's  eminent 
character  for  learning  and  religion;  and 
Johnson  was  so  much  pleased,  tnat  at  one 
of  our  evening  meetings  he  gave  him  for 
Ids  toast    I  at  this  time  kept  upa  very  fre- 

?uont  correspondence  with  Sir  David;  and 
read  to  Dr.  Johnson  to-night  the  follow- 
ing passaffe  from  the  letter  wliich  I  had  lasi 
received  from  him: 

**  It  gives  roe  pleasure  to  think  that  you 
have  obtained  the  fHendship  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  He  is  one  of  the  best  moral  wri- 
ten  which  England  has  produced.  At  the 
aame  time,  I  envy  you  the  free  and  undis- 
guised converse  with  such  a  man.  May  I 
beg  you  to  present  my  best  respects  to  mm, 
and  to  assure  him  of  the  veneration  which  I 
entertain  for  the  authour  of  the  Rambler  and 
of  Rasselas?  Let  me  recommend  this  last 
work  to  you^  with  the  Rambler  you  certain- 
ly are  acouainted.  In  Rasselas  you  will  see 
a  tender-hearted  operator,  who  probes  the 
wound  only  to  heal  it.  Swiil,  od  the  con- 
tary,  mangles  human  nature.  He  cuts  and 
alashes,  as  if  he  took  pleasure  in  the  opera- 
tion, like  the  tyrant  who  said,  Itaferi  ut  »e 
tentiat  emort.'*  Johnson  seemed  to  be 
much  gratified  by  this  just  and  well-turned 
oomplmaent. 

He  recommended  tome  to  keep  a  journal 
of  mv  life,  full  and  unreserved.  He  said  it 
would  be  a  very  good  exercise,  and  would 

S'eld  me  great  satisfaction  when  the  particu- 
rs  were  faded  from  my  remembrance.  I  was 
uncommonly  fortunate  in  having  had  a  previ- 
ous coincidence  of  opinion  wiUi  him  upon 
this  subject,  for  I  had  kept  such  a  iournal 
for  aame  time;  and  it  was  no  small  pleasure 
to  me  to  have  this  to  tell  him,  and  to  receive 
his  approbation.  He  counselled  me  to  keep 
it  private,  and  said  I  might  surely  have  a 
friend  who  wouki  burn  it  in  case  of  my 
death.  From  this  habit  I  have  been  ena- 
bled to  give  the  world  so  many  anecdotes, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to 
posterity.    I  mentioned  that  I  was  afVaid  I 

5ut  into  my  journal  too  many  little  incidents. 
oHNsov.  "  There  is  nothing,  sir,  too  lit- 
tie  for  so  little  a  creature  as  man.  It  is  by 
fitttdying  little  things  that  we  attain  the 
great  art  of  having  as  little  misery  and  as 
much  happiness  as  possible.*' 

Next  morning  Mr.  Dempster  happened 
to  call  on  me,  and  was  so  much  struck  even 
with  the  imperfect  account  which  I  gave 


«f  nBnoii  in  1766.  He  died  in  1792.  He  wrote 
■orne  papen  in  the  World  and  Mirror,  and  pob- 
liahed  aeveral  original  tracts  on  religwns,  hisAorical, 
and  antkioarian  aabjeds,  and  republished  a  great 
many  mofa.-— £d.] 


him  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation,  tfaatH 
his  honour  be  it  recorded,  vrhen  I  conqiliia. 
ed  that  drinking  port  and  sitting  up  Itti 
with  him  afiiseted  my  nerves  for  some  tian 
afler,  he  sau),  **  One  had  better  be  palsied 
at  eighteen  than  not  keep  company  witk 
such  a  man.'* 

On  Tuesday,  July  18,  I  found  tall  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  sitting  with  JohoKn. 
Sir  Thomas  said,  that  the  King  of  PnuBt 
valued  himself  upon  three  thinffs;-^upoD  be- 
ing a  hero,  a  musician,  and  an  authov. 
JoBKsoN.  **  Pretty  well,  sir,  for  one  mm 
As  to  his  being  an  authour,  I  have  notknk- 
ed  at  his  poeti^^;  but  his  prose  is  poor  8tiii£ 
He  writes  iust  as  you  may  suppose  Vol- 
taire's footDoy  to  do,  who  has  been  hk 
amanuensis.  He  has  such  parts  as  tbe  va- 
let mi^ht  have,  and  about  as  much  of  the  . 
colounn^  of  the  style  as  mijrht  be  got  by 
transcribing  his  works."  When  I  was  it 
Femey,  I  repeated  this  to  Voltaire,  in  order 
to  reconcile  him  somewhat  to  Johnson, 
whom  he,  in  sfieciknf  the  English  mode  of 
expression,  had  previously  characterised  « 
"a  superstitious  dogj*'  but  afler  hearii^ 
such  a  criticism  on  Frederick  the  Great, 
with  whom  he  was  then  on  bad  terms,  he 
exclaimed,  "  An  honest  fellow!" 

But  I  think  the  criticism  much  too  severe; 
for  the  *<  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
burgh"  are  written  as  well  as  many  works 
of  that  kind.  His  poetry,  for  the  style  of 
which  he  himself  makes  a  frank  apokigy, 
^^Jargonnani  un  Ftmtfoii  harbor  e,*'  though 
fraught  with  pernicious  ravings  of  infideli^, 
has,  in  many  places,  great  animation,  and 
in  some  a  pathetick  tenderness. 

Upon  this  contemptuous  animadversioa 
on  the  King  of  Prussia,  I  observed  to  John- 
son, **  It  would  seem  then,  sir,  that  mnch 
less  parts  are  necessary  to  make  a  King, 
than  to  make  an  authour:  for  the  Kingdf 
Prussia  is  confessedly  the  greatest  bng  now 
in  Europe,  yet  you  think  he  makes  a  very 
poor  figure  as  an  authour." 

Mr.  Levet  this  day  showed  roe  Dr.  John- 
son's library,  which  was  contained  in  two 
garrets  over  his  chambers,  where  Lintot, 
son  of  the  celebrated  bookseller  of  that  name, 
had  formerly  his  warehouse.  I  found  a 
number  of  good  books,  but  very  dusty  and 
in  great  confusion.  The  floor  w.as  strewed 
with  manuscript  leaves,  in  Johnson's  own 
handwriting,  which  I  beheld  with  a  degree 
of  veneration,  supposing  they  perhapi 
might  contain  portions  of  the  Kambler,  or 
of  Rasselas.  1  observed  an  apparatus  for 
chymical  experiments,  of  which  Johnson 
was  all  his  lite  very  fond.  The  place  seem- 
ed to  be  very  favourable  for  retirement  and 
meditation.  Johnson  told  me,  that  he  went 
up  thither  without  mentioning  it  to  hisse^ 
vant  when  he  wanted  to  study,  secure  from 
interruption;  for  he  wouki  not  nUow  hii 
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femnt  toMj  he  vMm  not  at  borne  when  he 
Mlly  WM.  "  A  servmnt's  strict  regard  for 
txuuty"  uid  he,  "must  be  weakened  by 
such  a  practice*  A  philosopher  may  know 
that  it  18  merely  a  form  of  aenial;  but  few 
serrantB  are  such  nice  distinfraishers.  If  I 
accustmn  a  servant  to  tell  a  he  for  me,  have 
I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will  tell 
many  lies  for  hinueif?"  I  am,  however, 
satis&ed  that  every  servant,  of  anv  degree 
of  intelligence,  underetands  saying  his  mas- 
ter ia  not  at  home,  not  at  all  as  the  aflBrma- 
tioD  of  a  fact,  but  as  customary  words,  in- 
timating that  his  master  wishes  not  to  be 
seen;  so  that  there  can  be  no  bad  efiect  from 
it 

Mr.  Temple,  now  vicar  of  St,  Gluvias, 
Cornwall,  who  had  been  my  intimate  iViend 
for  many  years,  had  at  this  time  chambers 
m  Farrar's  buildings,  at  the  bottom  of  In- 
ner Temple-lane,  which  he  kindly  lent  me 
upon  my  quitting  my  lodging,  he  being  to 
retvrn  to  Trinitv-hall,  Cambridge.  I  found 
them  particularly  convenient  for  me,  as  they 
were  so  near  Dr.  Johnson's. 

On  Wednesday,  July  SO,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Dempster,  and  my  uncle  Dr.  Boswell, 
who  happened  to  be  now  in  London,  sup- 
ped with  me  at  these  chambers.  Johitson. 
"Pitv  is  not  natural  to  man.  Children 
tff  always  cruel.  Savages  are  always  cru- 
d>.  Pity  is  acquired  and  improved  by  the 
cultivation  of  reason.  We  may  have  un- 
9UJ  sensations  from  seeing  a  creature  in 
distaess,  without  pity;  for  we  have  not  pity 
inless  we  wish  to  relieve  them.  When  I 
im  on  my  way  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and 
finding  it  late,  have  bid  the  coachman  make 
haste,  if  I  happen  to  attend  when  he  whips 
his  horses,  I  may  feel  unpleasantly  that  tne 
,  inimals  are  put  to  pain,  but  I  do  not  wish 
him  to  desist  No,  sir,  I  wish  him  to  drive 
on." 

Mr.  Alexander  Donaldson,  bookseller,  of 
£dinbttivh,  had  for  some  time  opened  a 
ibop  in  London,  and  sold  his  cheap  editions 
tf  the  most  popular  English  books,  in  defi- 
tnee  of  the  supposed  common-law  right  of 
LUermry  Property,  Johnson,  though  he 
CODcorreid  in  Use  opinion  which  was  after- 
wards sanctioned  by  a  judgment  of  the 


^  *  [Johmon'g  astitheus  between  pity  and  cmelty 
a  not  exact,  and  the  aigament  (sach  as  it  ii) 
^wn  from  it,  is  therefore  inconcloBive.  Pity  is 
■I  Datmul  to  man  as  any  other  emotion  of  the 
Biiod.  The  Bishop  of  Ferns  observes,  that  chil- 
dren are  said  to  be  eruelf  when  it  would  be  more 
JMt  to  say  that  they  are  ignorant — they  do  not 
iDOw  that  they  give  pain.  Nor  are  savages  cruel 
hthe  tense  here  used,  for  cnielty'a  sake;  they 
i  SB  crael  meana  to  attain  an  object,  because  they 
boir  no  other  noode  of  accomplishing  the  object; 
■ad  so  far  is  pitv  from  being  acquired  solely  by 
dis  eakivation  of  re  son,  that  reason  is  one  of  the 
checks  upon  the  pity  natural  to  mankind. — £o.] 


honae  of  lofds,  that  there  was  noaueh  right, 
was  at  this  time  venr  angry  that  the  book- 
sellers of  London,  for  whom  he  umfom^ 
professed  much  regard,  shoukl  suffer  from 
ah  invasion  of  what  they  had  ever  coniddeN 
ed  to  be  secure  ;  and  he  was  loud  and  vi<v 
lent  against  Mr.  Donaldson.  "  He  is  a 
fellow  who  takes  advantage  of  the  law  to 
injure  his  brethren;  for  notwithstanding 
that  the  statute  secures  only  fourteen  years 
of  exclusive  right,  it  has  always  been  un- 
derstood by  the  trade,  that  he  who  buys 
the  copyright  of  a  book  from  the  authour 
obtains  a  perpetual  property;  and  upon 
that  belief,  numberless  bargsins  are  made 
to  transfer  that  property  aAer  the  expira- 
tion of  the  statutory  term.  Now  Donald- 
son, I  say,  takes  advantage  here  of  people 
who  have  really  an  equitable  title  fhim 
usaffe ;  and  if  we  consider  how  few  of  the 
books,  of  which  they  buy  the  property, 
succeed  so  well  as  to  bring  profit,  we  should 
be  of  opinion  that  the  term  of  fourteen 
years  is  too  short ;  it  should  be  sixt^ 
years."  Dkmpster.  <<  Donaldson,  sir,  is 
anxious  for  the  encoura^ment  of  literature* 
He  reduces  the  price  oi  books,  so  that  poor 
students  may  bu^  them.''  Jorksok  (laugh- 
ing). "  Well,  sir,  allowing  that  to  be  his 
motive,  he  is  no  better  than  Robin  Hood, 
who  robbed  the  rich  in  order  to  give  to  the 
poor." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  great 
question  concerning  Uterary  property  came 
to  be  ultimately  tned  before  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  this  countrjr,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  spirited  exertions^  of  Mr.  Donald- 
son, Dr.  Johnson  was  zealous  against  a 
perpetuity  ;  but  he  thought  that  the  term 
of  Uie  exclusive  right  ol  authours  shouUl 
be  considerably  enlarged.  He  was  then 
forgranting  a  hundred  years. 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  Mr. 
David  Hume's  style.  Johnson.  '<  Why, 
sir,  his  style  is  not  English  :  the  structure 
of  his  sentences  is  French.  Now  the 
French  structure  and  the  £ngliah  structure 
msy,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  equally 

good.  But  if  you  allow  that  the  English 
inguage  is  established,  he  is  wrouff.  My 
name  might  originally  have  been  Nicholson, 
as  well  as  Johnson  ;  but  were  yyu  to  cal. 
me  Nicholson  now,  you  would  call  me  very 
absurdly." 

Rousseau's  treatise  on  the  inequality 
of  mankind  was  at  this  time  a  fashionable 
topick.  It  gave  rise  to  an  observation  by 
Mr.  Dempster,  that  the  advantages  of  for- 
tune and  rank  were  nothing  to  a  wise  man, 
who  ought  to  value  only  merit.    Johnson. 


*  [It  aavovis  of  that  nanonality  which  Mr. 
Boewell  was  so  anxious  to  disclaim,  to  talk  thas 
eak>gistioaUy  of  **  the  very  spirited  ezeitwna"  of 
a  piratical  bookseller.— £d.] 
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<*  If  man  were  a  savage,  livin;  in  the  woods 
by  himself,  this  might  be  true  ;  but  in  civ- 
ihzed  society  we  all  depend  upon  each  oth- 
er, and  our  happiness  is  very  much  owing 
to  the  good  opinion  of  mankind.  Now, 
sir,  in  civilized  society,  external  advantages 
make  us  more  respected.  A  man  with  a 
good  coat  upon  his  back  meets  with  a  bet^ 
ter  reception  than  he  who  has  a  bad  one. 
Sir,  you  may  analyse  this,  and  say  what  is 
there  in  it?  But  that  will  avail  you 
nothing,  for  it  is  a  part  of  a  general  system. 
Pound  St.  Paul's  church  into  atoms,  and 
consider  any  single  atom  ;  it  is,  to  be  sure, 
good  for  nothing:  but  put  all  these  atoms 
together,  and  you  have  St  Paul's  church. 
So  it  is  with  human  felicity,  which  is  made 
up  of  many  ingredients,  each  of  which  may 
be  shown  to  be  very  insignificant.  In  civ- 
ilized society,  personal  merit  will  not  serve 
you  so  much  as  money  will.  Sir,  you  may 
make  the  experiment.  Go  into  the  street 
and  give  one  man  a  lecture  on  morality, 
and  another  a  shilling,  and  see  which  will 
respect  you  most.  If  you  wish  only  to 
support  nature,  Sir  William  Petty  fixes 
your  allowance  at  three  pounds  a  year; 
but  as  times  are  much  altered,  let  us  call  it 
six  pounds.  This  sum  will  fill  your  belly, 
shelter  you  from  the  weather,  and  even  get 
you  a  strong  lasting  coat,  supooeing  it  to 
be  made  of  good  bull's  hide.  Now,  sir,  all 
beyond  this  is  artificial,  and  is  desired  in 
order  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  respect 
fVom  our  fellow-creatures.  And,  sir,  it  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year  procure  a  man  more 
consequence,  and,  of  course,  more  happi- 
ness than  six  pounds  a  ^ear,  the  same  pro- 
portion will  hold  as  to  six  thousand,  and  so 
on,  as  far  as  opulence  can  be  carried.  Per- 
haps he  who  has  a  large  fortune  may  not 
be  so  happy  as  he  who  has  a  small  one ; 
but  that  must  proceed  from  other  causes 
than  from  his  navinfi;  the  lar^e  fortune: 
for,  ectterit  paribua,  he  who  is  rich  in  a 
civilized  society,  must  be  happier  than  he 
who  is  poor ;  as  riches,  if  properly  used 
(and  it  is  a  man's  own  fault  if  they  are 
not),  must  be  productive  of  the  highest  ad- 
vantages. Money,  to  be  sure,  oi  itself  is 
of  no  use:  for  its  only  use  is  to  part  with 
it.  Rousseau,  and  all  those  who  deal  in 
paradoxes,  are  led  away  by  a  childish  de- 
sire of  noveltyi.  When  1  was  a  boy,  I 
used  always  to  choose  the  wrong  side  of  a 
debate  9,  because  most  ingenious  things, 
that  is  to  say,  most  new  things,  could  be 

>  JohiisoD  told  Dr.  Burney  that  Goldsmith  aaid, 
when  he  fint  began  to  write,  he  determined  to 
commit  to  paper  nothing  bat  what  was  new;  but 
he  afterwaids  found  that  what  was  neto  was  gene- 
rally false,  and  from  that  time  was  no  longer  ao- 
Iwitons  about  novelty.— Burney. 

*  [Thii  boyish  practice  appeon  to  have  ad- 
hered, in  some  degree,  to  tlie  man. — ^Eo.] 


said  upon  it.  Sir,  there  ii  noUuog  Ai 
which  you  may  not  muster  up  morepleoi. 
ble  arguments,  than  those  which  are  qi^ 
against  wealth  and  other  external  advu. 
tages.  Why,  now,  there  is  stealing ;  why 
should  it  be  thought  a  crime?  Wheo  m 
consider  by  what  unjust  methods  property 
has  been  oflen  acquired,  and  tiiatwhttvM 
unjustly  got  it  must  be  unjust  to  kem, 
where  is  the  harm  in  one  man's  taking  i£e 
property  of  another  from  him?  Bendeg, 
sir,  when  we  consider  the  bad  use  thit 
many  ))eople  make  of  their  property,  and 
how  much  better  use  the  thief  may  mike 
of  it,  it  may  be  defended  as  a  very  allowa- 
ble practice.  Yet,  sir,  the  experience  of 
mankind  has  discovered  stealing  to  be  so 
very  bad  a  thing,  that  they  make  noseniple 
to  hang  a  man  for  it.  When  I  was  niD- 
ning  about  this  town  a  very  poor  fellow,  1 
was  a  great  arguer  fbr  the  advantagee  of 
poverty ;  but  I  was,  at  the  same  time,Teiy 
sorry  to  be  poor.  Sir,  all  the  arguineidi 
which  are  brought  to  represent  poverty  « 
no  evil,  show  it  to  be  evidently  a  great  cviL 
You  never  find  people  labouring  to  convince 
you  that  you  may  live  very  happily  upon  a 
plentiful  fortune.  So  you  hear  people  talk- 
ing how  miserable  a  king  must  be ;  and  yet 
they  all  wish  to  be  in  his  place." 

It  was  suggested  that  kings  must  be  mr 
happy  because  they  are  deprived  of  the 
greatest  of  all  satisfactions,  easy  and  unre- 
served society.  Jobitson.  <<  That  is  u 
ill-ibunded  notion.  Being  a  king  does  not 
exclude  a  man  from  such  society.  Great 
kings  have  always  been  social.  The  king 
of  Prussia,  the  only  great  king  at  present, 
is  very  social.  Charles  the  Second,  the 
last  king  of  England  who  was  a  man  of 
parts,  was  social ;  and  our  Henrys  and  Ed- 
wards were  all  social  3." 

Mr.  Dempster  having  endeavoured  to 
maintain  that  intrinsick  merit  ovght  to 
make  the  only  distinction  amongst  man- 
kind: JoHxsoN.  "Why,  sir,  mankind 
have  found  that  this  cannot  be.  HowahdK 
we  determine  the  proportion  of  intrinaiek 
merit?  Were  that  to  De  the  only  distio^ 
tion  amongst  mankind,  we  should  sooi 
quarrel  about  the  degrees  of  it.  Were  al 
distinctions  abolished,  the  strongest  would 
not  long  acquiesce,  but  wouki  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  superiority  by  their  bodilf 
strength.  But,  sir,  as  subordination  is  veiy 
necessary  for  society,  and  contentions  for 
superiority  very  dangerous,  mankind,  that 
is  to  say,  all  civilized  nations,  have  settled 
it  upon  a  plain  invariable  principle.    A  man 


*  [This  opinion  has  received  atrong  eonfinna* 
tion  from  hie  late  majesty,  Georae  the  FoaA 
whose  natoral  abilities  were  wiaovbtedly  voy 
considerable,  whose  reign  waa  emmently  gkwfieai^ 
and  whose  private  life  was  amiable  and  soeia]/- 
£d] 
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,<^*taiy  rank;  or,  his  being 

^«o  certain  offices  gives  him  a  cer- 

y^  Subordination  tends  greatly  to 

^ifu  happiness.    Were  we  all  upon  an 

/^quditjr,  we  should  have  no  other  enjoy- 

nent  than  mere  animal  pleasure." 

I  said,  I  consider  distinction  of  rank  to  be 
of  80  much  importance  in  civilised  society, 
that  if  I  were  asked  on  the  same  day  to  dine 
with  the  first  duke  in  England,  and  with 
the  fint  man  in  Britain  for  genius,  I  should 
hesitate  which  to  prefer.  Joh vson .  < <  To 
be  sure,  sir,  if  you  were  to  dine  only  once, 
and  it  were  never  to  be  known  where  you 
dined,  you  would  choose  rather  to  dine  with 
the  first  i^an  for  fentus  ;  but  to  gain  most 
respect,  you  should  dine  with  the  first  duke 
in  England.  For  nine  people  in  ten  that 
jpou  meet  with  would  have  a  hioher  opin- 
loa  of  you  for  having  dined  with  a  duke ; 
and  the  great  genius  nimself  would  receive 
you  better,  beciause  you  had  been  with  the 
great  duke." 

He  took  care  to  guard  himself  against 
any  possible  suspicion  that  his  settled  prin- 
ciples of  reverence  for  rank  and  respect  for 
wealth  were  at  all  owing  to  mean  or  inter- 
ested motives ;  for  he  asserted  his  own  in- 
d^ndence  as  a  literary  man.  "  No  man," 
said  he,  "  who  ever  Kved  by  literature,  has 
lived  more  independently  than  I  have  done." 
He  said  he  had  taken  longer  time  than  he 
needed  to  have  done  in  composing  his  Dic- 
tionary. He  received  our  compliments 
upon  that  great  work  with  complacency, 
and  told  us  that  the  academy  dtUUt  Crusca 
could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  done  by 
one  man. 

Next  mominff  I  found  him  alone,  and 
have  preserved  the  following  fragments  of 
his  conversation.  Of  a  ^entlemani  who  was 
mentioned,  he  said,  "  I  have  not  met  with 
tny  man  for  a  long  time  who  has  given  me 
ench  general  disple^asure.  He  is  totally 
unfixed  in  his  principles,  and  wants  to  puz- 
ile  other  people."  I  said  his  principles 
Ud  been  poisoned  by  a  noted  infidel  writer, 
ItQl  that  ne  was,  nevertheless,  a  benevo- 
lent good  man.  Johnsok.  "  We  can 
have  no  dependence  upon  that  instinctive, 
that  constitutional  p^oodness  which  is  not 
founded  upon  principle.  I  grant  you  that 
inch  a  man  may  be  a  ver^  amiable  member 
of  society.  I  can  conceive  him  placed  in 
mch  a  situation  that  he  is  not  much  tempt- 
ed to  deviate  from  what  is  right ;  and  as 
wery  man  prefers  virtue,  when  there  is 
not  some  strong  incitement  to  transgress 
Hs  |)recept3,  I  can  conceive  him  doing 
aothinff  wrong.  But  if  such  a  man  stood 
mneed  of  money,  I  should  not  like  to  trust 


'  [Probably  Mr.  Dempster,  whose  share  in  the 
poceding  conveiBatlon  was  very  likelv  to  have 
^iipleased  Johnson.  The  "  infidel  wnter"  is  no 
^abt  Denjpdter*8  countryman,  BIr.  Hnme. — ^En.] 


him  ;  and  I  shoubl  certainly  not  trust  him 
with  young  ladies,  for  there  there  is  always 
temptation.  Hume,  and  other  sceptical 
innovators,  are  vain  men,  and  will  gratify 
themselves  at  any  expense.  TruSi  will 
not  afford  sufficient  food  to  their  vanity ; 
so  they  have  betaken  themselves  to  errour. 
Truth,  sir,  is  a  cow  which  will  yield  such 
people  no  more  milk,  and  so  they  are  gone 
to  milk  the  bull.  If  I  could  have  allowed 
myself  to  gratify  my  vanity  at  the  e]q)ense 
of  truth,  what  fame  miffht  I  have  acquired? 
Every  thing  which  Hume  has  advanced, 
against  Christianity  had  passed  tlirough 
my  mind  long  before  he  wrote.  Always 
remember  this,  that  afler  a  system  is  well 
settled  upon  positive  evidence,  a  few  par- 
tial objections  ought  not  to  shake  it.  The 
human  mind  is  so  hmited,  that  it  cannot 
take  in  all  the  parts  of  a  subject,  so  ^at 
there  may  be  objections  raised  against  any 
thing.  There  are  objections  against  a 
plenum,  and  objections  against  a  vacuum  ; 
yet  one  of  them  must  certainly  be  true." 

I  mentioned  Hume's  argument  against 
the  belief  of  miracles,  that  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  witnesses  to  the  trutti  oi  them 
are  mistaken,  or  speak  falsely,  than  that 
the  miracles  sh6uld  be  true.  John  son. 
"  Why,  sir,  the  great  difficulty  of  proving 
miracles  should  make  us  very  cautious  in 
believing  them.  But  let  us  consider  ^  al- 
though God  has  made  nature  to  operate 
by  certain  fixed  laws,  yet  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  think  that  he  may  suspend  those 
laws,  in  order  to  establish  a  system  highly 
advantageous  to  mankind,  rfow  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  a  most  beneficial  system,  as 
it  gives  us  light  and  certainty  where  we 
were  before  in  darkness  and  doubt  The 
miracles  which  prove  it  are  attested  by 
men  who  had  no  interest  in  deceiving  us ; 
but  who,  on  the  contrary,  were  told  that 
thev  should  sufier  persecution,  and  did  ac- 
tually lay  down  their  lives  in  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  they  asserts 
ed.  Indeed,  for  some  centuries  the  hea- 
thens did  not  pretend  to  deny  the  miracles  : 
but  said  they  were  performed  by  the  aid  of 
evil  spirits.  This  is  a  circumstance  of 
great  weight  Then,  sir,  when  we  take 
the  proofs  derived  from  prophecies  which 
have  been  so  exactly  mlmled,  we  have 
most  satisfactory  evidence.  Supposing  a 
miracle  possible,  as  to  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  have  as 
strong  evidence  for  tiie  miracles  in  support 
of  Christianity,  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
admits." 

At  night,  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  supped  in 
a  private  room  at  the  TurkVhead  cofifee- 
house,  in  the  Strand.  <'  I  encourage  t^iis 
house,"  said  he,  "  for  the  mistress  of  it  is 
a  good  civil  womauj  and  has  not  much 
business." 
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*'  Sir,  I  love  the  acquaintance  of  yovng 
people ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  don't 
nke  to  think  myself  growing  old.  In  the 
next  place,  young  acquaintances  must  last 
longest,  if  they  do  last ;  and  then,  sir,  young 
men  have  more  virtue  than  old  men ;  they 
have  more  generous  sentiments  in  every 
respect.  I  love  the  young  dogs  of  tliis  age, 
they  have  more  wit  and  humour  and  know- 
lodge  of  life  than  we  had^ ;  but  then  the 
dogs  are  not  so  good  scholars.  Sir,  in  my 
early  years  I  reid  very  hard.  It  is  a  sBd, 
reflection,  but  a  true  one,  that  I  knew  al- 
most as  much  at  eighteen  as  I  do  now^. 
My  judgment,  to  be  sure,  was  not  so 
good  ;  but  I  had  all  the  facts.  I  remember 
very  well,  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  an  old 
gentleman  said  to  me,  *  Young  man,  ply 
your  book  diligently  now,  and  acquire  a 
stock  of  knowl^ge;  for  when  years  come 
upon  you,  vou  will  find  that  poring  upon 
books  will  be  but  an  irksome  task.'  " 

This  account  of  his  reading,  given  by 
himself  in  plain  words,  sufficiently  confirms 
what  I  have  already  advanced  upon  the 
disputed  question  as  to  his  application.  It 
reconciles  any  seeming  inconsistency  in  his 
way  of  talking  upon  it  at  different  times;  and 
shows  that  idleness  and  reading  hard  were 
with  him  relative  terms,  the  import  of 
which,  as  used  by  him,  must  be  gathered 
iVom  a  comparison  with  what  scholars  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  axdour  and  assiduity  have 
been  known  to  do.  And  let  it  be  remember- 
ed, that  he  was  now  talkin|^  spontaneously, 
and  expressing  his  eenuine  sentiments; 
whereas  at  other  times  he  might  be  induced, 
from  his  spirit  of  contradiction,  or  more  pro- 
perly from  his  love  of  argumentative  contest, 
to  speak  lightly  of  his  own  application  to 
study.  It  IS  pleasing  to  consider  that  the  old 
gentleman's  gloomy  prophesy  of  the  irk- 
someness  of  l^ks  to  men  of  an  advanced 
age,  which  is  too  of^n  fulfilled,  was  so  far 
from  being  verified  in  Johnson,  that  his  ar- 
dour for  literature  never  failed,  and  his  last 
writings  had  more  ease  and  vivaci^  than 
any  of  his  earlier  productions. 

He  mentioned  it  to  me  now,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  had  been  distressed  by  melan- 
choly, and  for  that  reason  hod  been  obliged 
to  fl^  from  study  and  meditation  to  the  his- 
sipating  variety  of  life.    Against  melancho- 

'  [The  justice  of  thbaoBertionmav  be  doubted. 
Johnson  waa  comparing  men  of  anch  a  rank  and 
slatMn  aa  be  now  met»  with  the  narrow,  proTin- 
cial,  and  inferior  aocie^  in  which  his  own  youth 
waaapent — Ed.] 

•  Bk  grant  period  of  atody  waa  fiom  the  ace 
of  twelve  to  that  of  eighteen;  aa  he  told  Mr. 
Longton,  who  gave  me  thia  infoniiation.^MA- 
i«ONE.  [He  went  to  Oxford  in  bia  nineteenth 
year,  and  aeema  to  have  traaalated  the  Meaaiah 
when  be  had  been  there  not  quite  three 
8ee  anit,  p.  21,  iia<e.~En.l 


ly  he  reoonunended  constant  oeciipalta  d 
mind,  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  moderatioa  'm 
eating  and  drinking,  and  especiaUy  to  aim 
drinking  at  night  ^.  He  said  melaneJiolj 
people  were  apt  to  fly  to  intemperance  lot 
reUef^  but  that  it  sunk  them  moch  deepei 
in  misery.  He  observed,  that  labouimg 
men  who  work  hard,  aul  live  sparingly, 
are  seldom  or  never  troubled  with  foil 
spirits. 

He  again  insisted  on  the  dut^  of  maiii' 
taining  subordination  of  rank.  '*  Sir,  1 
would  no  more  deprive  a  nobleman  of  b« 
reapect  than  of  his  money.  I  consider  my- 
selr  as  acting  a  part  in  the  great  system  ol 
society,  and  I  do  to  others  as  I  woukl  have 
them  to  do  to  me.  I  wouM  behave  to  a 
nobleman  as  I  shouM  expect  he  would  be- 
have to  me,  were  I  a  nobleman  and  he 
Sam.  Johnson.  Sir,  there  is  one  Mrs.  Ma- 
caulay  ^  in  this  town,  a  great  republican. 
One  day  when  I  was  at  her  house,  I  put  on 
a  very  grave  countenance,  and  said  to  ha^ 

*  Madam,  I  am  now  become  a  convert  to 
your  way  of  thinking,  I  am  convinced  that 
all  mankind  are  upon  an  equal  footing;  and 
to  give  you  an  unquestionable  proof,  mad- 
am, that  I  am  in  earnest,  here  is  a  very  sm- 
sible,  civil,  well-behaved  fellow-citiaen,  yoar 
footman;  I  desire  that  he  may  be  aUowed 
to  sit  down  and  dine  with  us.'  I  thus,  sir, 
showed  her  the  absurdity  of  the  leveUing 
doctrine.  She  has  never  liked  me  since. 
Sir,  your  levellers  wish  to  level  dawn  aa  far 
as  themselves;  but  they  cannot  bear  level- 
ling 1^  to  themselves.  They  would  all  have 
some  people  under  them;  why  not  then 
have  some  people  above  them.'"  I  men- 
tioned a  certain  authour  &  who  disgusted  ma 
by  his  forwardness,  and  by  showing  no  dc^ 
erence  to  noblemen  into  whose  companv  b0 
was  admitted.  Johnsoii.  "  Suppose  a  aao^' 
maker  should  claim  an  equality  with  him, 
as  he  does  with  a  lord :  how  he  would  stare. 

*  Why,  sir,  do  you  stare?  (says  the  shoe* 
maker)  I  do  great  service  to  society.  'Til 
true  I  am  paid  for  doing  it;  but  so  are  yojL 
sir:  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  better  pail 
than  I  am,  for  doing  something  not  so  n» 
cessary.  For  mankind  could  do  bettc 
witliout  your  books,  than  without  my  shoea,^ 
Thus,  sir,  there  woukl  be  a  perpetual  strqg* 
gle  for  precedence  were  there  no  fixed  inva- 
nable  rules  for  the  distinction  of  rank  whid 
creates  no  jealousy,  os  it  is  allowed  lo  fat 
accidental." 

He  said.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  was  a  veij 
agreeable  man,  and  his  "  E^ssay  on  m 


s  [See  ante^  p.  89,  nofe.— En.] 

*  Thia  one  Mia.  Macanlay  waa  the  sane  pi»^ 
aonage  who  afterwarda  made  beiself  aa  ran 
known  aa  ''the  celebrated  female  hiatarian.'^ 


[See  ante,  p.  102.^£d.] 

*  [Something  of  thia  kind  has  bean  impaled  1^ 
Goldamith.— Ed.] 
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QelBiM  and  Writings  of  Pope,^  a  iviy 
fkmmg  book.  I  wcmdered  that  he  dela^« 
wA  ao  long  U>  ^yo  ua  the  eontiiiuation  of  it 
JoHiraoH.  ^  Why,  air,  I  suppose  he  finda 
himaelf  b  little  disappointed,  at  not  havinjg^ 
been  able  to  perauade  the  world  to  be  of  his 
opinion  as  to  Pope." 

We  have  now  been  favoured  with  the 
aoiicluding  volume,  in  which,  to  use  a  par* 
SamentBry  expreasion,  he  l|aa  etpUmei^  eo 
aanol  to  appear  quite  ao  adverse  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  coneeming  Pope,  as 
waa  at  first  thought;  and  we  must  all  agree, 
that  his  wiork  is  a  moat  valuable  aoceasion 
Id  English  Kteratnre. 

A  writer  ^  of  deserved  eminence  being 
nentioned,  Jcrfinson  said,  "  Why,  sir,  he 
ii  a  man  of  food  parts,  but  beinr  orig- 
inally poor,  he  haa  got  a  love  of  mean 
eompany  and  low  jocularity;  a  very  bad 
thing,  sir.  To  laugh  is  good,  and  to  talk 
is  gnxl.  But  you  ought  no  more  to  think 
it  enough  if  vou  laugh,  than  you  are  to 
think  it  enough  if  you  talk.  You  may  laugh 
in  as  many  ways  as  you  talk;  and  surely 
every  way  of  talking  that  is  practised  can* 
not  be  eeteemed." 

I  spoke  of  Sir  James  Maedonakl  9  as  a 
young  man  of  most  distingruished  merit, 
who  united  the  highest  reputation  at  £ton 
and  Oxford,  with  the  patriarchal  spirit  of  a 
great  highland  chiellain.  I  mentioned  that 
Sir  James  had  said  to  me,  that  he  had 
never  aeen  Mr.  Johnson,  but  he  had  a  great 
tospect  for  him,  though  at  die  same  time  it 
was  mixed  witii  some  degree  of  terrour. 
JoBusoK.  *<  Sir,  if  he  were  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  me„  it  miff ht  lessen  both." 

The  mention  of  this  gentleman  led  us  to 
talk  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  to 
visit  which  he  expressed  a  wish  that  then 
Bp{>eared  to  me  a  very  romantick  fancy, 
which  I  little  thought  would  be  aAerwards 
realised.  He  toU  me  that  his  father  had 
pat  Martin's  account  of  those  islands  into 
nishandawhen  he  was  very  younff,  and 
that  he  was  highly  pleased  with  it;  Uiat  he 
was  particulariv  struck  with  the  St.  Rilda 
man's  notion  thai  the  high  church  of  Ghis- 
gow  had  been  hollowed  out  of  a  rock  3;  a 
circumstance  to  which  old  Mr.  Johnson  had 
directed  his  attention.    He  said  he  would 


>  [It  is  not  eaiy  to  say  who  was  here  masnt 
Mvpliy,  who  was  bom  poor,  was  diaringairiied 
ftr  deganee  of  mantieni  and  oonvenatioo;  and 
FleMmg,  who  eonld  not  have  been  spokan  of  as 
alitie  in  170S,  was  bom  to  better  procpecti,  thoorii 
be  kept  low  company;  and  bad  it  been  GoldBOiith, 
BeeweU  woaUl  mobably  have  bad  no  scrapie  in 
aamlng  him. — Ed.] 

*  [See  JIM/,  27th  Bfaieh,  177t,  and  5th  Sep- 
tember, 1778.— Ed.] 

*  [In  the  Speetalor,  No.  60,  Addison  aukes 
ihehidkaikfaigattppoeethatSt  Paura  was  carved 
eetofanxdu— £bl] 
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go  to  the  Hebrides  with  me,  when  I  return* 
ed  from  my  travels,  unless  some  very  good 
companion  should  offer  when  I  was  absentf 
which  he  did  not  think  probable;  addingi 
"  There  are  few  people  whom  I  Uke  so 
much,  to  aa  you."  And  when  I  talked  of 
mv  leaving  England,  he  said  with  a  very 
affectionate  air,  <<  My  dear  Boswell,  1 
should  be  very  unhappy  at  parting,  did  I 
think  we  were  not  to  meet  again."  I 
cannot  loo  often  remind  mv  reiders,  that 
although  auch  instances  of  his  kindness  are 
doubtless  very  flattering  to  me,  yet  I  hope 
my  recording  them  will  be  ascribed  to  a 
better  motive  than  to  vanity;  for  they  af« 
ford  unquestionable  evidence  of  his  tender* 
ness  and  complacency,  which  some,  while 
they  were  forced  to  acknowledge  his  great 
powers,  have  been  so  stitonuous  to  deny. 

He  maintained  that  a  boy  at  school  waa 
the  happiest  of  human  beings.  I  support* 
ed  a  dinerent  opinion,  from  which  I  nave 
never  yet  varied,  that  a  man  is  happier: 
and  I  enlarged  upon  the  anxiety  and  suf- 
ferings which  are  endured  at  school.  Jobm* 
sow.  Ah !  sir,  a  boy's  being  flogged  is  not 
so  severe  as  a  man's  having  the  hiss  of  tlie 
world  against  him.  Men  have  a  solicitude 
about  fame;  and  the  ^^reater  share  they 
have  of  it,  the  more  afVaid  they  are  of  losing 
it"  I  silently  asked  myself,  <*  Is  it  possible 
that  the  great  Samuel  Johnson  really  en* 
teitains  anv  auch  apprehension,  and  is  not 
confident  that  his  exalted  fame -is  establish- 
ed upon  a  foundation  never  to  be  shaken?" 

He  this  evening  drank  a  bumper  to  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  [afterwards  Lord  Hailes,] 
"  as  a  man  of  worth,  a  scholar,  and  a 
wit."  «  I  have  (said  he)  never  heard  of 
him,  except  from  you;  but  let  him  know 
my  opini<m  of  him:  fot  he  does  not  show 
himself  much  in  the  world,  he  should  have 
the  praise  of  the  few  who  hear  of  him." 

On  Tuesday,  July  36, 1  found  Mr.  John- 
son alone.  It  was  a  very  wet  day,  and  I 
affain  complained  of  the  disagreeabe  effects 
of  suck  weather  <.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  this  ia 
aJI  imagination  which  physicians  encour- 
age; for  man  lives  in  air,  as  a  fish  lives  in  wa« 
ter;  so  that  if  the  atmosphere  pfess  heavy 
from  above,  there  is  an  equal  resistance  from 
below.  To  be  sure,  bad  weather  ia  hard 
upon  people  who  are  obliged  to  be  abroad; 
and  men  cannot  labour  so  well  in  the  open 
air  in  bad  weather,  as  in  good;  but,  sir,  a 
smith  or  a  tailor,  whose  woik  is  within 
doors,  will  surely  do  as  much  in  rainy 
weather,  as  in  fair.  Some  very  delicate 
frames,  indeed,  may  be  affected  by  wet 
weather;  but  not  common  constitutions." 
We  talked  of  the  education  of  children; 
and  I  asked  him  what  he  jbbought  was  best 
to  teach  them  first    Johnson.    "  Sir,  it 


4  [See  ofKe  pp.  142  and  198.— En.] 
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in  no  matter  what  you  teach  them  first,  any 
more  than  whatleg^  you  shall  put  into  your 
hreeches  first.  Sir,  you  my  stand  disput- 
ing which  is  hest  to  put  in  first,  but  in  the 
mean  time  your  breech  is  bare.  Sir,  while 
you  are  considering  which  of  two  things 
"  ou  should  teach  your  child  first,  another 

)Y  has  learnt  them  both." 

On  Thursday,  July  28,  we  again  supped 
in  private  at  the  Turk's-head  coffee-house. 
JoRKSoir.  "  Swift  has  a  higher  reputation 
than  he  deserves.  His  excellence  is  strong 
sense;  ibr  his  humour,  though  very  well, 
is  not  remarkably  good.  I  doubt  whether 
the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub'  be  his:  for  he  never 
owned  it,  and  it  is  much  above  his  usual 
manner  *." 

"  Thomson,  I  think,  had  as  much  of  the 
poet  about  him  as  most  writers.  Every 
thin^  appeared  to  him  through  the  medium 
of  his  favourite  pursuit.  He  could  not 
have  viewed  those  two  candles  burning  but 
with  a  poetical  eye. 

"  Has  not «  a  great  deal  of  wit, 

sir.'"  Johnson.  '*  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 
He  is,  indeed,  continually  attempting  wit, 
but  he  faib.  And  I  have  no  more  pleasure 
in  hearing  a  man  attempting  wit,  and  fail- 
ing, than  in  seeing  a  man  trying  to  leap 
over  a  ditch  and  tumbling  into  it." 

He  laughed  heartily  when  I  mentioned 
to  him  a  saying  of  his  concerning  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan,  which  Foote  took  a 
wicked  pleasure  to  circulate.  "  Why,  sir. 
Sherry  is  dull,  naturally  dull:  but  it  must 
have  taken  him  a  great  deal  or  pains  to  be- 
come what  we  now  see  him.  Such  an  ex- 
cess of  stupiditv,  sir,  is  not  in  nature." — *'  So 
(said  he),  I  allowed  him  all  his  own  merit" 

He  now  added, "  Sheridan  cannot  bear 
me.  I  bring  his  declamation  to  a  points. 
I  ask  him  a  plain  question,  <  What  do  you 

>  This  opinion  was  giTon  by  him  more  at  laige 
at  a  aabsequent  period.  See  postj  l6th  Aug. 
177S. — Bo8WEi.i«.  [How  could  Joh^n  doubt 
that  Swift  was  the  author  of  the  Tkle  of  a  Tab, 
when,  as  he  himself  relates  in  his  Life  of 
Swift,  "No  other  claimaotB  can  be  prodaowl; 
and  when  Archbishop  Sharpe  and  the  Dacheas  of 
Somenet,  by  showing  it  to  Queen  Anne,  debaired 
Swift  of  a  bishoprick,  he  did  not  deny  U.**  We 
have,  moreover,  Swift*s  own  acknowledgment 
ff  it,  in  his  letter  to  Ben.  Tooke  the  printer,  29th 
June,  1710.— Ed.] 

'  [There  is  no  doubt  that  this  blank  must  be 
filled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Burke.  See  post^ 
I6th  Aug.  and  16th  Sept  1773,  and  26th  April, 
1778.— Ed.] 

*  [He  endeavoun  to  asBis;n  a  reason  for  Sheri- 
ian's  dissatiafaction  very  different  from  the  true 
one ;  there  ia  even  reason  to  suppose,  firom  Mr. 
Boswell's  own  account,  that  Johnson  and  Sheridan 
noTer  met  after  Johnson's  insult  to  Sheridan  oa 
the  sabject  of  the  pension.  See  onfe,  p.  176. — 
Ed.] 


mean  to  teach?'    Beddes,  sir,  wiiatiiiihf* 

ence  can  Mr.  Sheridan  have  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  this  great  country,  by  his  nanmr 
exertions.^    Sir,  it  is  burning  a  farifaiiig 
candle  at  Dover,  to  show  light  at  Calak." 
Talking  of  a  young  man  who  ^ 


sy  from  thinking  that  he  was  very  deicient 
in  learning  and  knowledge,  he  said,  ''A 
man  has  no  reason  to  complain  who  boMa 
a  middle  place,  and  has  many  beiow  him, 
and  perhaps  he  has  not  six  of  his  years  above 
him;  perhaps  not  one.  Though  he  m^ 
not  know  any  thing  perfectly,  ttie  geneni 
mass  of  knowledge  that  he  has  acquired  is 
considerable.  Time  will  do  for  nkn  all 
that  is  wanting." 

The  conversation  then  took  a  philoaoph- 
ical  turn.  JoHvsoir.  "  Human  experience, 
which  is  constantly  contradicting  umotj,  is 
the  mat  test  of  truth.  A  system  built  i^ 
on  tne  discoveries  of  a  great  manv  minds  is 
always  of  more  strength,  than  what  ia  pro- 
duced bv  the  mere  workings  of  any  one 
mind ,  which,  of  itself,  can  do  little.  Thera 
is  not  so  poor  a  book  in  the  world  tfiat 
would  not  be  a  prodigious  efibrt  were  it 
wrought  out  entirely  by  a  single  mind, 
without  the  aid  of  prior  in  vestigatore.  The 
French  writers  are  superficial,  because  they 
are  not  scholars,  and  so  proceed  upon  Hm 
mere  power  of  their  own  minds;  and  we 
see  how  very  little  power  they  have." 

"  As  to  the  Christian  religion,  sir,  be- 
sides the  strong  evidence  which  we  have 
for  it,  there  is  a  balance  in  its  favour  from 
the  number  of  great  men  who  have  been 
convinced  of  its  truth,  afler  a  serious  con 
sideration  of  the  question.  Grotiin  was  an 
acute  man,  a  lawyer,  a  man  accustomed  to 
examine  evidence,  and  he  was  eonviBoed. 
Grotius  was  not  a  recluse,  but  a  man  of  the 
world,  who  certainly  had  no  bias  to  the 
side  of  religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton ^  set 
out  an  infidel,  and  came  to  be  a  very  fiiB 
believer." 

He  this  evening  again  recommended  t» 
me  to  perambulate  Spain  5.    I  said  it  woaU 


«  [Where,  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  asks,  dki  John- 
son learn  this?  It  is  trae  that  Dr.  Horsely  de- 
clined publishing  some  paj^ra  on  religious  snbjecli 
which  Newton  left  behind  him — some  have  sm- 
pected  tlmt  they  were  tainted  with  Unitarianism  ; 
othen  (probably  from  a  consideration  of  hb  work 
on  the  Revelations)  believed  that  they  were  in  a 
strain  of  mysticism  not  (in  the  opinion  of  his 
friends)  worthy  of  so  great  a  genius;  and  the  re- 
cent publication  of  his  two  letters  to  Locke,  in  a 
style  of  infimtine  simplicity  (see  Lord  King's  L^i 
ef  Locke) y  give  additional  colour  to  tlw  lattv 
opinion:  but  for  Johnson's  assertion  that  he  §et  owl 
an  mfidel,  there  appears  no  aatbority,  and  all  tht 
inferences  are  the  other  way. — Ed.] 

*  I  fiiUy  uxtended  to  have  followed  advice  of 
such  wei^;  but  having  staid  much  longer  both 
in  Gernumy  and  Italy  than  I  pcopoeed  to  do,  and 
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\  him  to  ret  k  letter  fVom  me  dated  at 
Salamanca.  Johnsow.  "  I  love  the  Hid* 
ipemity  of  Salamanca;  for  when  the  Span* 
laids  were  in  douht  as  to  the  lawfuhieBB  of 
their  conquering  America,  the  nniveraity  of 
Salamanca  rave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it 
wae  not  lawful."  He  spoke  this  with  great 
emotion,  and  with  that  generous  warmth 
which  dictated  the  lines  in  his  '^  Lond<Hi»" 
against  Spanish  encroachment 

I  eaqpresBed  my  opinion  of  my  friend  Der- 
rick as  but  a  ooor  writer^.  Johnsoit,  <<  To 
he  sure,  sir,  ne  is:  but  are  you  to  consider 
&at  his  being  a  literary  man  has  got  for 
him  all  that  he  has.  It  has  made  him  king 
of  Bath.  Sir,  he  has  nothing  to  say  for 
himaelf  but  that  he  is  a  writer.  Had  he 
not  been  a  writer,  he  must  have  been 
sweeping  the  crossings  in  the  streeti,  and 
asking  halfpence  from  every  body  that 
paned." 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Derrick,  who  was  my  first  tutor  in  the 
ways  of  London,  and  showed  me  the  town 
IB  all  its  variety  of  departments  both  litera- 
ry and  sportive,  the  particulars  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to  put  in  writing, 
it  18  proper  to  mention  what  Johnson,  at 

a  subsequent  period,  said  of  him 
JJ^**     both  as  a  writer  and  editor:  "  Sir, 

I  have  oflen  said,  that  if  Derrick's 
letters  had  been  written  by  one  of  a  more 
established  name,  they  would  have  been 

thought  very  pretty  letters."  And, 
SwT'**'   "  I  a«it  Derrick  to  Dryden's  rela- 

tions  to  gather  materials  for  his  life; 
and  I  believe  he  got  all  that  I  myself  shoukl 
have  got" 

Poor  Derrick!  I  remember  him  with 
kindness.  Yet  I  cannot  withhold  fVom  mv 
readera  a  pleasant  humorous  sally  which 
conld  not  have  hurt  him  had  he  been  alive, 
and  mow  is  perfectly  harmless.  In  his  col- 
lection of  poems,  there  is  one  upon  enter- 
ing the  harbour  of  Dublin,  his  native  city, 
affer  a  long  absence.    It  begins  thus: 

"  Eblana!  much  loved  citj,  hail! 
Where  firat  I  saw  the  light  of  day." 

And  after  a  solemn  reflection  on  his  bein^ 
**  numbered  with  forgotten  dead,"  there  is 
the  following  stanza: 

<*  Unleti  my  lines  pcotraet  my  fiuue. 

And  tfaoee,  who  chance  to  read  them,  ciy, 
I  knew  him!  Derrick  was  hii  name. 
In  yonder  tomb  hii  aahes  lie :  *' 

which  was  thus  happily  parodied  by  Mr. 
John  Home,  to  whom  we  owe  the  beauti- 
fid  and  pathetick  tragedy  of  Douglas: 


havmg  also  viiited  Cornea,  I  fouid  that  I  had 
exceeded  the  time  allowed  me  by  my  (atlier,  and 
battened  to  France  m.  my  way  homewards. — 

BotWCLL. 

'  {CoU ye  thai  hatH^mg yourfriendil — ^En.] 


*  Ualea  my  dttU  pralmct  my  ftme, 
And  he  who  peueee  sedfy  emge^ 
I  knew  him!  Demek  was  ha  name, 


On  yonder  iru  ki$  tareaee  ewinge  !  " 

I  doubt  much  whether  the  amiable  and 
ingenious  authour  of  these  burlesque  Jinet 
will  recollect  them;  for  they  were  prodn<M»d 
extempore  one  evening  while  he  and  I  were 
walking  together  in  the  dining  room  at 
Eglingtoune  Castle,  in  1760,  and  I  have 
never  mentioaed  them  to  him  since. 

Johnson  said  once  to  me,  *<  Sir,  I  h<Hiour 
Derrick  for  his  presence  of  mind.  One 
night,  when  Floyd  9,  another  poor  authour, 
was  wandering  about  the  streets  in  the 
niffht,  he  found  Derrick  fast  asleep  upon  a 
biuk;  upon  being  suddenly  waked,  Derrick 
started  up:  <  My  dear  Floyd,  I  am  sorry  to 
see  you  in  this  destitute  state:  will  you  go 
home  with  me  to  tny  lodgi$igi^7^  " 

I  again  begged  his  advice  as  to  my  meth- 
od of  study  at  Utrecht  «  Come,"  said 
he,  "  let  us  make  a  day  of  it  Let  us  go 
down  to  Greenwich  and  dine,  and  talk  of 
of  it  there."  The  following  Saturday  was 
fixed  for  this  excursion. 

As  we  walked  along  the  Strand  to-night 
arm  in  arm,  a  woman  of  the  town  acco^ed 
us,  in  the  usual  enticing  manner.  *<No, 
no,  my  giri,"  said  Johnson; "  it  won*t  do." 
He  however,  did  not  treat  her  with  harsh- 
ness; and  we  talked  of  the  wretched  life 
of  such  women,  and  agreed,  that  much 
more  miseiT  than  happiness,  upon  the  whole, 
is  produced  by  illicit  commerce  between  th« 
sexes. 

On  Saturday,  July  90,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  took  a  sculler  at  the  Temple-stairs,  and 
set  out  for  Greenwich.  I  asked  him  if  he 
really  thought  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  an  essential  requisite 
to  a  good  education.  Johnsoh.  "  Most 
certainly,  sir;  for  those  who  know  them  have 
a  very  great  advantage  over  those  who  do 
not  Nay,  sir,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  dif- 
ference learning  makes  upon  people  even 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  connected  with 
it"  "And  yet,"  said  I,  "people  go 
through  the  world  very  well,  and  carry  on 
the  business  of  life  to  good  advantagre, 
without  learning."  Jomvsok.  "  Why,  nr, 
that  may  be  true  in  esses  where  learning 
cannot  possibly  be  o£  an v  use;  for  instance, 
this  boy  rows  us  as  well  without  learning, 
as  if  he  could  sing  the  sons  of  Orpheus  to 
the  Argonauts,  who  were  the  first  sailors." 
He  then  called  to  the  boy,  "  What  would 


s  He  published  a  biogrephical  work,  containing 
an  accoant  of  enunent  writen,  m  three  volumes, 
8vo. 

»  [No  areet  prewnce  of  mind;  for  Floyd  woald 
naturally  have  accepted  the  proposal,  and  then 
Derrick  woakl  have  bean  doubly  tsposed.— En.] 
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yon  givey  itty  lad,  to  know  about  tha  Ar- 
gonauts?" "Sir,"  aakl  the  boy,  "  I  would 
give  what  I  have."  Johnson  was  much 
pleaded  with  his  answer,  and  we  gave  him 
a  double  fare.  Dr.  Johnson  then  turning 
to  me> "  Sir,"  said  he,  *'  a  desire  of  know- 
ledge is  the  natural  feeling  of  mankind; 
•isd  every  human  beine  whose  mind  is  not 
debauched,  will  be  willing  to  give  all  that 
be  has  to  get  knowledge." 

We  landed  at  the  Old  Swan  i,  and  walk- 
ed to  BiUings-ffate,  where  we  took  oars,  and 
moved  smootfalv  along  the  silver  Thames. 
It  was  a  very  fine  day.  We  were  enter- 
tained with  the  inunense  number  and  varie- 
Igrofships  that  were  lying  at  anchor,  and 
with  the  beautifal  country  on  each  side  of 
the  river. 

I  talked  of  preaching,  and  of  the  great 
success  which  those  called  methodists^  have. 

'  [The  ereetioa  of  a  new  London  bridge  may 
lender  it  useful  to  obflerve  that  with  the  ebb-tide 
it  is  dangerous  to  pass  thronah,  or  thoot,  as  it  is 
called,  the  arches  of  the  old  bridge:  passengen, 
therefore,  land  above  the  bridge,  and  walk  to  some 
wharf  below  it— Ed.] 

'  AH  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
religion  (the  roost  important,  surely,  that  concerns 
the  human  mind),  know  that  the  appellation  of 
Methodista  was  first  given  to  a  society  of  students 
in  the  univeraity  of  Oxford,  who,  about  the  year 
1780,  were  distinguished  by  an  earnest  and  me- 
tkodUal  attention  to  devout  exercises.  This  dis- 
positioB  of  mind  Is  not  a  aovelty,  or  peoaliar  to 
any  sect,  but  has  been  and  still  aoay  be  found,  in 
many  Christians  of  every  denomination.  Johi^ 
son  hiraMif  was,  in  a  dignifi»d  manner,  a  metho- 
dist  la  his  KamUer,  No.  110,  be  mentioDt  wHh 
raspeci  "  the  whole  disciplme  of  Kgolated  piety;'* 
tmd  in  his  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  many  i»» 
stances  oocur  of  bis  anxious  examination  into  his 
spiritual  state.  That  this  religions  earnestness, 
and  in  particular  an  observation  of  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  sometimes  degenerated  into 
felly,  and  sometimes  been  counter^ited  for  base 
purposes,  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  is  not,  there- 
rare,  fair  to  decry  it  when  genuine.  The  princi- 
pal argument  in  reason  and  good  sense  against 
methodism  is,  that  It  tends  to  debase  human  na- 
ture, and  prevent  the  generous  exertions  of  good- 
ness, by  an  unworthy  snppoeition  that  God  will 
pay  no  regard  to  them  ;  although  it  is  positively 
said  in  the  scriptures,  that  he  **  will  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  works."  Bat  I  am  happy 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  jnstioe  to  thoee  whom 
k  is  the  fashion  to  ridicsie,  without  any  knowledge 
ef  their  tenets  ;  and  this  I  can  do  by  quoting  a 
passage  horn  oao  of  their  best  apologists,  Mr. 
flfibier,  who  thus  eapresses  their  doetone  npoa 
this  subject:  "  Justified  by  faith,  renewed  in  his 
fiiculties,  and  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ, 
iteir  believer  moves  m  the  sphere  of  love  and 
gratitude,  and  alt  his  duties  flow  more  or  less  from 
this  principle.  And  though  they  are  accumttiat' 
4ng  for  him  in  heaotn  a  trta$yrt  of  bliss 
froportioned  to  his  faithfulness  and  activity, 
mud  U  is  hyno  means  inconoistmt  ujtth  hts 


Jonrioir.  '' Sir,  it  is  owh%  to  thelri 
ing  themselves  in  a  plain  uid  familisr'msai* 
ner,  which  is  the  on^  way  to  do  good  to 
the  eonunon  people,  and  which  elervTinea 
of  genius  and  learning  ouffht  to  do  frooi  a 
principle  of  duty,  when  it  is  suited  to  their 
congregations;  a  practice,  for  which  they 
will  be  praised  by  men  of  sense.  To  insist 
against  drunkenness  ss  a  crime,  heesime  it 
dehases  reason,  the  nohleet  faculty  of  nian, 
wottkl  he  of  no  service  to  the  common  peo- 
ple: but  to  tell  them  that  they  may  die  in  a 
fit  Gi  drunkenness,  and  show  them  how 
dreadful  that  would  be,  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression.  Sir,  when  your  Scotch 
clergy  give  up  their  homely  manner,  religion 
will  soon  decay  in  that  country."  Let  this 
observation,  as  Johnson  meant  it,  be  ever 
remembered. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  find  myself  with 
Johnson  at  Greenwich,  which  he  celebrates 
in  his  "  London"  as  a  favourite  scene.  I 
had  the  poem  in  my  pocket,  and  read  the 
lines  aloud  with  enthusiasm: 

**  On  Thames*s  banks  in  silent  thought  we  elood* 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood: 
Pleased  with  the  seat  which  gave  Elixa  birth. 
We  kneel,  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth.'* 

He  remarked  that  the  structure  of  Greeo* 
wich  hospital  was  too  magnificent  fbr  a  place 
of  charity,  and  that  its  parts  were  too  much 
detached,  to  make  one  great  whole^. 

Buchanan,  he  said,  was  a  very  fine  poet*; 
and  observed,  that  he  was  the  first  who  com- 
plimented a  lady,  by  ascribing  to  her  the 
diflferent  perfections  of  the  heathen  goddes- 
ses 5;  but  that  Johnstone  0  improved  upoa 

f/rinei^les  to  feel  the  force  of  this  eonskieratiosit 
yet  love  itself  sweetens  every  dnty  to  hii  naiad ; 
and  he  thinks  thero  is  no  absurdity  in  his  MBag 
the  love  of  God  as  the  grand  commanding  priae^ 
pie  of  his  life."  JEssays  on  several  reHgimii 
SiMects,  tfc.  by  Joseph  MilneryA.  M.  maettr 
of  the  p-ammar  school  of  Kingston-Mpony^HuUf 
1789.  p.  11. — BoswELi..  [Mr.  Joseph  Milner 
was  brother  of  Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  who  died  Deaa 
ofCariisle.— £b.] 

'  [A  very  jattL  criticism,  which,  oonsideriag 
Johnson*s  defective  vision,  and  his  consequeot 
imperfect  judgment  on  all  the  fine  arts,  may  bf 
suspected  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  hii 
friend  Mr.  Gwynna,  the  arehitaot^*-£i».] 

«  [See  post,  sub.  SOth  March,  17S1--£d.] 

»  Epigram,  Lib.  il.  <*Ia  Elinbetk  Anolis 
Reg." — I  suspect  that  the  authoar*a  oMnory  ban 
deceived  him,  and  that  Johnson  said,  "  the  fiiat 
modem  poet ; "  for  there  is  a  well  known  G|ii- 
gram  in  the  Akthoi.ogxa,  containing  tfab  km4 
of  eulogy. — ^Malonb. 

*  [Arthur  Johnstone,  bom  near  Aberdeen  ia 
1687,  an  elegant  Latin  poeL  His  principal  worki 
are  a  volume  of  epigrams,  (in  which  is  to  be 

I  found  that  to  which  Ik.  Johnson  allnden,)  and  a 
lAtin  paraphrose  of  the  Psalms,  He  died  at  Qf- 
ibid  m  1641.^£i>.] 
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\  from  their  defects. 
He  dwelt  upon  Euchanan's  elegant  veraea 
Id  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Nymjpha  Cole- 
igmia^  kc.  and  spoke  with  enthusiasoi  of  the 
beauty  of  Latin  verse.  '*  All  the  modern 
languages  (said  he)  cannot  Airniah  so  me- 
lodious a  line  as 
"  Annatam  reBomart  doee$  AmurUSda  fifoct." 

Aderwards  he  entered  upon  the  busi- 
aesB  of  the  day,  which  was  to  give  me  his 
advice  as  to  a  course  of  study.  And  here  I 
am  to  mention  with  much  regret,  that  my 
record  of  what  he  said  is  miserably  scanty. 
I  recollect  with  admiration  an  animating 
blaze  of  eloquence,  which  roused  every  in- 
tellectual power  in  me  to  the  highest  pitch, 
but  must  have  dazzled  me  so  much,  that 
m  memory  could  not  preserve  the  substance 
^his  discourse;  for  the  note  which  I  find 
of  it  is  no  more  than*this: — "  He  ran  over 
the  grand  scale  of  human  knowledge;  ad- 
YJsed  me  to  select  some  particular  branch 
to  excel  in,  but  to  acquire  a  little  of  every 
kmd."  The  defect  of  my  minutes  will  be 
ftilly  su[)pUed  W  a  long  letter  upon  the  snb- 
iect,  which  he  iavoured  me  with,  afler  I  had 
leen  some  time  at  Utrecht,  and  which  my 
leaders  will  have  the  pleasure  to  peruse  in 
its  proper  place. 

We  walked  in  the  evening  in  Greenwich 
park.  He  asked  me,  I  suppose,  by  way  of 
Uying  mv  disposition,  'Ms  not  this  very 
iae?"  Having  no  exquisite  relish  of  tKe 
beauties  of  nature,  and  oeing  more  delight- 
ed with  "  the  busy  hum  of  men,"  I  answered 
*  Yes,  sir;  but  not  equal  to  FleetrStreet." 
JoHirsoir.  **  You  are  right,  sir.*' 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  readers  may 
censure  my  want  of  taste.  Let  me>  howev- 
er, shelter  myself  under  the  authority  of  a 
veiy  fashionable  baronet^  in  the  brilliant 
world,  who,  on  his  attention  being  called  to 
Ae  fragrance  of  a  May  evening  in  the  coun- 
try observed,  "  This  maybe  very  well;  but 
ibr  my  pan  I  prefer  the  smell  of  a  flambeau 
•t  the  pUyhovae." 

We  staid  so  long  at  Greenwir4i,  that  our 
•ul  up  the  river,  in  our  return  to  Londcm, 
vai  by  <K>  means  so  pleasant  as  in  the 
noming;  for  the  night  air  was  so  cold  that 


*  My  friend  Sir  Mkbael  La  Ftomiag.  This 
fBBtleman,  with  all  hk  experience  of  Bprighily 
SMi  elaiant  Ufa,  inheriti,  with  the  beantiful  fiunily 
^oBMiii,  no  ioooaaidwible  shara  of  that  love  of 
litoaturB  which  diatingniihed  \m  vea^nble  grand- 
^<b«,  tfao  JUiihop  of  Carlj^a.  He  one  day  ob- 
«>i«d  to  me,  of  Dr.  JohawB,  in  a  felicity  of 
pbnae,  **  There  it  a  blast  digni^  abont  him  oa 
•*«7  ooeaaioik"— Boswax«i<. 
I  Sir  MichMk  Le  Fleming  died  of  an  apoplectick 
I  6t,  while  ooavoENDg  at  the  Admiralty  with  Loid 
Umrick  (now  the  Ead  Gray),  May  19. 1806.— 
Malom  b. 


it  made  ma  fhiver.  I  waatne  more  aensi* 
ble  of  it  from  havinv  sat  v^  all  the  night 
before  recollecting  and  writing  in  my  Jour- 
nal what  I  thought  worthy  of  preservation; 
an  exertion  which»  during  the  first  part  of 
my  acquaintance  with  Jokmson,  I  frequent 
ly  made.  I  remember  having  sat  up  four 
nights  in  one  week,  without  being  much  in* 
commoded  in  the  daytime. 

Johnson,  whose  robust  frame  was  not  in 
the  least  afiected  by  the  cold,  scolded  me,  as 
if  my  shivering  had  been  a  paltry  efiemina* 
cy,  saying,  "Why  do  you  shiver?"  Sir 
WilUam  Scott  s,  or  the  commons,  told  me, 
that  when  he  complained  of  a  head-ache 
in  tlie  post-chaise,  as  they  were  travelling 
together  to  Scotland^  Johnson  treated  him 
in  the  same  manner:  "  At  your  age,  sir.  I 
had  no  head-ache."  It  is  not  easy  to  make 
allowance  for  sensations  in  others,  which  we 
ourselves  have  not  at  the  time.  We  must 
all  have  experienced  how  very  differently 
we  are  a£Qscted  by  the  complaints  of  our 
neighbours,  when  we  are  well  and  when  we 
are  ilL  In  full  health,  we  can  scarce^ 
believe  that  the^  sufier  muchj  so  faint  m 
the  image  of  pain  upon  our  imagination: 
when  softened  by  sickness  we  readily 
sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  others. 

We  concluded  the  day  at  the  Turk's- 
head  coffee-house  very  socially.  He  was 
pleased  to  listen  to  a  particular  account 
which  I  give  him  of  my  family,  and  of  ita 
hereditary  estate,  as  to  the  extent  and  pop- 
ulation of  which  he  asked  questions,  and 
made  calculations;  recommending,  at  the 
same  time,  a  liberal  kindness  to  the  tenantry, 
as  people  over  whom  the  proprietor  waa 
placed  oy  Providence.  He  took  delight  in 
hearinff  xo^  description  of  the  romantick 
seat  of  my  ancestors^  <<I  must  be  there, 
sir  (said  ne),  and  we  will  live  in  the  old 
castlej  and  if  there  is  not  a  room  in  it  re- 
maining, we  will  buikl  one."  I  was  highly 
flattered,  but  couki  scarcebr  indulge  a  hop* 
that  Auchinleck  would  indeed  be  nonoured 
by  his  presence,  and  celelvated  by  a  de- 
scription, as  it  afterwards  was,  in  his  "  Joujr* 
ney  to  the  Western  Islands." 

After  we  had  again  talked  of  my  aetting 
out  for  Holland,  he  said,  **  I  roust  see  thee 
out  of  England;  I  will  accompany  you  to 
Harwich."  I  could  not  find  words  to  ex- 
press what  I  felt  upon  this  unexpected 
and  very  great  mark  of  his  affectionate  re- 
gard. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  July  81, 1  told  him  I 
had  been  that  morning  at  a  meeting  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  where  I  hid  heard 
a  woman  preach,  Johmsoic.  "  Sir,  a  wo- 
man's preaching  is  like  a  dog's  walking  on 


*  [Now  Lttd  Stowell,  who  aeoompanied  Dr. 
Johnson  fiona  Keweaatle  lo  Ediobnigh  m  1778.— 

£o.] 
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hiB  hind  le^.    It  is  not  done  TveQ;  Irat  you 
are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all." 

On  Tuesday,  August  2,  (the  day  of  my 
departure  from  London  having  heen  fixed 
for  the  5th,)  Dr.  Johnson  did  me  the  hon- 
our to  pass  a  part  of  the  mominff  with  me 
at  my  chflmhers.  He  said,  that  **lie  always 
felt  an  inclination  to  do  nothin?.*'  I  observ- 
ed, that  it  was  strange  to  mink  that  the 
most  indolent  man  in  Britain  had  written 
the  most  laborious  work,  The  English 

DlCTIONAKT. 

I  mentioned  an  imprudent  publication,  by 
a  certain  friend  of  his,  at  an  earlv  jjeriod  of 
life,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would 
hurt  him.  Johicsoit.  "  No,  sir,  not  much. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  at  an  elec- 
tioni." 

I  had  now  made  good  my  title  to  be  a 
privileged  man,  and  was  carried  by  him  in 
the  evening  to  drink  tea  with  Miss  Wil- 
liams, whom,  though  under  the  misfortune 
of  having  lost  her  sight,!  found  to  be  agreea- 
ble in  conversation;  for  she  had  a  varietv 
of  literature,  and  expressed  herself  well; 
but  her  peculiar  value  was  the  intimacy  in 
which  she  had  long  lived  with  Johnson,  bj 
which  she  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
habits,  and  knew  how  to  lead  him  on  to 
talk. 

Afler  tea  he  carried  me  to  what  he  called 
his  walk,  which  was  a  long  narrow  paved 
court  in  the  neighbourhood,  overshadowed 
by  some  trees.  There  we  sauntered  a  con- 
siderable time;  and  I  complained  to  him 
that  my  love  of  London  and  of  his  compa- 
ny was  such,  that  I  shrunk  almost  from  the 
thought  of  going  away  even  to  travel,  which 
is  generally  so  much  desired  by  young  men. 
He  roused  me  by  manly  and  spirited  con- 
versation. He  advised  me,  when  settled 
in  any  place  abroad,  to  study  with  an  ea- 
gerness afler  knowledge,  and  to  apply  to 
Greek  an  hour  every  day:  and  when  I  was 
moving  about,  to  read  diligently  the  great 
book  of  mankind. 

On  Wednesday,  August  S,  we  had  our 
last  social  evening  at  the  Turk's-head  cof- 


1  [This  probaUj  alhidef  to  Mr.  Borke't  **  Vvv- 
dieation  of  Jfaturdl  Sodetyy*  a  work  poblirii* 
ed  m  1766,  in  a  happy  imitalion  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke*t  style,  and  in  an  ironical  adoption  of  Us 
principles  :  the  whole  was  so  well  done  that  it  at 
nnt  passed  as  a  genuine  work  of  Lord  Boling- 
brokers,  and  snbsequently  as  the  serious  and  (as 
in  style  and  imagery  it  certably  is)  splendid  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  one  of  his  disciples. 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  Bishop  Waiborton  are  stated 
to  have  been  so  deceived;  and  it  would  seem  from 
the  paaiage  in  the  text,  that  Johnson  and  Boswell 
were  in  me  same  enor.  In  1766,  Mr.  Barke  re- 
printed this  piece,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he 
throwa  off  altogether  the  mask  of  irony.  Mr. 
Boswell  calls  him  a  fiiend  of  /oAnsofi*s,  for  be 
himself  had  not  yet  met  Mr.  Barka.— £o.] 


fbe-house,  before  my  setting  out  for  forctaj 
parts.  I  had  the  misfortune,  before  irti 
parted,  to  irritate  him  unintentionally.  I 
mentioned  to  him  how  commpn  it  was  fM 
the  worid  to  tell  absurd  stories  of  him,  aj^j 
to  ascribe  to  him  very  strange  sayingi 
JoHHsoir.  *<  What  do  thej  mSke  me  say^ 
sir? "  BoswKLL.  "  Why,  sir,  as  an  Instanfit 
verv  strange  indeed  (laughing  heartily  as  I 
spoke),  David  Hume  told  me,  you  said  thai 
you  would  stand  before  a  battenr  of  cannom 
to  restore  the  convocation  to  its  fuUpowers.* 
Little  did  I  apprehend  that  he  had  actuallj 
said  this:  but  I  was  soon  convinced  of  my 
errour;  for,  with  a  determined  look,  m 
thundered  out,  ''And  would  I  not,  air? 
Shall  the  presbyterian  kirk  of  Scotland  have 
its  general  assembly,  and  the  church  of 
England  be  denied  its  convocation > .'" 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  rooa 
while  I  told  him  the  anecdote;  but  when  he 
uttered  this  explosion  of  hig^h-church  zeal, 
he  had  come  close  to  my  chair,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  with  indignation.  I  bowed  to  the 
storm,  and  diverted  the  force  of  it,  by  lead- 
ing him  to  expatiate  on  the  influence  which 
religion  deriv^  fVom  maintaining  the  church 
with  great  external  respectability. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  be  this 
year  wrote  the  Life  of  Ascham  t >  and  the 
dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Shaflsburrfi  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  that  writer's  Eqgbih 
works,  published  by  Mr.  Bennet. 

[Johnson  was  in  fact  the  editor        *" 
of  this  work,  as  appears  from  the 
following  letter: 

'*  MR.    T.    PATIES    TO    THE    REV.    RDK. 
BETTESWORTH. 

'*  RuMl-Streec,  ad  Fcib.  lies.' 

"  Reverend  sir, — I  take  the  liberty  to 
send  you  Roger  Ascham's  works  in  Kng- 
lish;  he  is  generally  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  of  the  days  of  Queea 
Elizabeth.     Though  Mr.  Rennet's  name 


'  [It  most  be  confassed,  diat  the  ^ 
tkse  relative  to  convocations  is  an  abnvd  anoSMly; 
the  convocation  is  sammooed  to  meet  wbea  pu- 
Ijament  does,  bat  ito  meeting  is  a  mere  fenn,  and 
it  neithar  does  nor  dan  do  any  bonneai.  It  is  a 
flolema  fiuoe.  The  historical  iaqairer  seea,  in  Ike 
tradition  of  the  convocation,  the  anakigj  belwesa 
the  British  pariiaroent  and  oonvocatioa  and  the  old 
6tat$  gSfUraux  of  France. — ^Ed.] 

s  [inch  is  the  date,  as  Dr.  Harwood  tH^inally 
read  it,  and  it  agrees  with  that  of  the  pablicatiaa 
of  the  book,  bat  is  inconsMteat  with  the  DBenti>a 
of  Johnson  bv  the  tide  of  Doctor,  who  had  net 
even  the  Dablin  degree  till  1765.  Dr.  Harwood, 
on  re-ezamii " 
figofe  is  almost  1 
7,  or  ».— Ed.]— [  i 
IfS.,  the  editor  is  satisfied  that  the  date  ia  i%hl^ 
but  that  Dr>  hai  been  since  sobititnted  for  JM^.— 
Ed.] 


nujim  aegree  nu  i/oo.  a/t.  ovwuw, 
ninii^  the  MB.,  observes  that  the  kit 
most  illegible,  and  majf  have  been  a  S, 
Ed.]^  On  fiirther  examination  of  the 
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ii  in  the  title,  the  editor  was  in  reality  Dt, 
Marnm,  the  authour  of  the  Ramhler,  who 
wrote  the  life  of  the  authour,  and  added  sev- 
eral Dotea,  besidea  those  of  Mr.  Upton.  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  it  to  Mr.  Bennet,  for  his  ad- 
vantage. I  charge  yon  no  more  than  book- 
selier^  price,  10«.  6a.;  it  will  he  advertised 
at  lit.  If  not  agreeable  will  take  it  again. 
I  am,  reverend  air,  your  most  obedient  hum- 
ble servant,  "Thomas  Davies."] 

On  Friday,  Au^st  5,  we  set  out  early 
IB  the  morning  m  the  Harwich  staffe- 
eoach.  A  fat  elderly  gentlewoman,  and  a 
young  Dutchman,  seemed  the  most  inclin- 
ed among  us  to  conversation.  At  the  inn 
where  we  dined,  the  gentlewoman  said  that 
die  had  done  her  best  to  educate  her  chil- 
dren; and  particularly  that  she  had  never 
•Q&red  them  to  be  a  moment  idle.  Johk- 
•OK.  "  I  wish,  madam,  you  would  educate 
ne  too;  fbr  I  have  been  an  idle  fellow  all 
By  life."  "  I  am  sure,  (said  sKe) ,  you  have 
aotheenidle.*'  Johitson.  "Nay,madam, 
it  is  very  true;  and  that  gentleman  there 
(pointing  to  me^  has  been  idle.  He  was 
idle  at  Edinburgh.  His  father  sent  him  to 
Glasffow,  where  he  continued  to  be  idle. 
He  men  came  to  London,  where  he  has 
ken  very  idle;  and  now  he  is  going  to 
Ftreeht,  where  he  will  be  as  idle  as  ever." 
I  asked  him  privately  how  he  could  expo^ 
me  so.  JoHirsoK.  '*  Poh,  poh !  (said  he^ 
they  know  nothing  about  you,  and  will 
thhik  of  it  no  more."  In  the  afternoon  the 
mt^oman  talked  violently  against  the 
Kcman  Catholicks,  and  of  the  horrours  of 
the  inquisition.  To  the  utter  astonishment 
of  all  me  passengers  but  myself,  who  knew 
that  he  could  talk  upon  any  side  of  a  ques- 
UOD,  he  defended  the  inquisition,  and  main- 
tained, that  ^  false  doctnne  should  be  check- 
ed on  its  first  appearance;  that  the  civil 
power  should  unite  with  the  church  in  pun- 
ishing thoee  who  dare  to  attack  the  estab- 
Gahed  religion,  and  that  siich  only  were 
punish^  by  the  inquisition."  He  had  in 
luB  pocket  *^  Pomponhu  Mela  da  Situ  Or- 
*ti,"  in  which  he  read  occasionally,  and 
seemed  very  intent  upon  ancient  geography. 
Though  by  no  means  nigffardljr,  his  atten- 
tioB  to  what  was  genereJly  right  was  so 
minute,  that  having  observed  at  one  of  the 
stages  that  I  ostentatiously  gave  a  shilling 
to  the  coachman,  when  the  custom  was  for 
each  passenger  to  give  only  sixpence,  he 
took  me  aside  and  scolded  me,  saying  that 
what  I  had  done  would  make  the  coachman 
dissatisfied  with  all  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
lers,  who  gave  him  no  more  than  his  due. 
This  was  a  just  reprimand;  for  in  whatev- 
er way  a  man  may  indulge  his  generosity 
or  his  vanity  in  spending  his  money,  for  the 
sake  of  others  he  ouffht  not  to  raise  the  price 
of  any  article  for  which  there  is  a  constant 
demani 


He  talked  of  Mr.  Blaeklock's  i  poetiy,  so 
fiur  as  it  was  descriptive  of  visible  objects: 
and  observed  that  <<  as  its  authour  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  blind,  we  may  be  absolute 
ly  sure  that  such  passages  are  combinations 
of  what  he  has  remembered  of  the  works  of 
other  writers  who  could  see.  That  foolish 
fellow  Spence  has  laboured  to  explain  phi- 
losophically how  Blacklock  may  have  done, 
by  means  of  his  own  faculties,  what  it  is 
impossible  he  should  do.  The  solution,  as 
I  have  given  it,  is  plain.  Suppose  I  know 
a  man  to  be  so  lame  that  he  is  absolutely 
incapable  to  move  himself,  and  I  find  him 
in  a  difierent  room  from  tliat  in  which  I  left 
him;  shall  I  puezle  myseli*  with  idle  con- 
jectures, that,  perhaps,  his  nerves  have  by 
some  unknown  change  ah  at  once  become 
effective?  No,  sir,  it  iff  clear  how  he  got 
into  a  difierent  room;  he  was  carried," 

Having  stopped  a  night  at  Colchester, 
Johnson  talked  of  that  town  with  venera- 
tion, for  having  stood  a  siege  for  Charles  the 
First  The  Dutchman  alone  now  remain- 
ed with  us.  He  spoke  English  tolerably 
well;  and  thinking  to  reconmiend  himself  to 
us  by  expatiating  on  the  superiority  of  the 
criminal  lurisprudenee  of  this  country  over 
that  of  Holland,  he  inveighed  against  the 
barbarity  of  putting  an  accused  person  to 
the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a  confession. 
But  Johnson  was  as  ready  for  this,  as  for 
the  inquisition.  "  Why,  sir,  you  do  not,  I 
find,  understand  the  law  of  your  own  coun- 
try. To  torture  in  Holland  is  considered 
as  a  favour  to  an  accused  person;  for  no 
man  is  put  to  the  torture  there,  unless 
there  is  as  much  evidence  against  him  as 
would  amount  to  conviction  in  England. 
An  accused  person  among  you,  therefore, 
has  one  chance  more  to  escape  punishment 
than  those  who  are  tried  among  us 3.-' 


>  [Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  was  bom  in  1721  ; 
he  totally  lost  his  sight  by  the  small-pox  at  the 
age  of  SIX  years,  bat  was  nevertheless  a  descrip- 
tive poet  He  died  in  1791.  "  We  may  con- 
clnde,"  says  his  biographer,  *<  with  Denina,  on 
hii  IH9car$o  delta  Litterahtray  that  Blacklock 
will  appear  to  posterity  a  ftble,  as  to  ns  he  is  a 
prodigy.  It  will  be  thought  a  fiction,  that  a  man 
blind  from  his  infiincy,  besides  having  made  him- 
self master  of  various  foreign  languages,  should  be 
a  great  poet  in  his  own,  and  without  having  hard- 
ly seen  the  Ijght,  should  be  so  remarkably*  happy 
in  description.*'  Johnson,  no  doubt,  gives  the 
tme  solution  of  Bkusklock's  power,  which  was 
memory  and  not  miracle;  and,  mark  the  result ! 
who  now  quoiety  nay,  who  reade  a  line  of  Bbick* 
lock  ?— -Ed.] 

*  [Is  it  puBsible  that  Johnson  can  be  right  ?  If 
the  gnilt  be  proved,  can  the  law  of  any  civilized 
country  ask  more  than  proof,  and  ask  it  under  the 
extreme  yet  most  doubtful  sanction  of  torturet 
If  the  Editor  has  not  forgotten  all  he  has  ever  read 
of  the  law  of  Holland,  Johnson  mart  have  beaa 
mktaken.    Johnson's  positkm  is  to  be  found  in 
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At  supper  this  night  he  tidked  of  good  dat- 
ing witn  uncommon  satiafaclion.  "  SonM 
people,"  said  he,  **  have  a  foolish  way  ofnot 
minding  or  pretending  not  to  mind  what  they 
eat.  For  my  part,  I  mind  my  helly  very  stu- 
diously, and  very  carefully}  for  I  look  upon 
it,  that  he  who  does  not  mmd  his  belly,  will 
hardly  mind  any  thing  else."  He  now  ap- 
.peared  to  me  Jean  Bull  philosopher  and  he 
was  for  the  moment,  not  only  serious,  but 
vehement.  Yet  I  have  heard  hkn,  upon 
other  occasions,  talk  with  great  contemj^t 
of  people  who  were  anxious  to  gratify  their 

Kalaljes;  and  the  d06th  number  of  his  Ram- 
ler  is  a  masterly  essay  against  gulosity. 
His  practice,  indeed,  I  must  acknowledge, 
may  be  considered  as  casting  the  balance  of 
his  diffisrent  opinions  upon  this  subject;  for 
I  never  knew  any  man  who  relished  good 
eating  more  than  he  did.  When  at  table, 
he  was  totally  absorbed  in  the  business  of 
the  moment;  his  looks  seemed  riveted  to  his 
p4ate;  nor  would  he,  unless  when  in  rery  hiffh 
company,  say  one  word,  or  even  pay  the 
least  attention  to  what  was  said  by  others, 
till  he  had  satisfied  his  appetite;  wliich  was 
so  fierce,  and  indulged  with  such  intense- 
ness,  that  while  in  the  act  of  eating,  the 
veins  of  his  forehead  swelled,  and  generally 
a  strong  perspiration  was  visible.  To  those 
whose  sensations  were  delicate,  this  could 
not  but  be  disgusting  i;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less not  very  suitable  to  the  character  of  a 
philosopher,  who  should  be  distinguished 
by  self-command.  But  it  must  be  owned, 
that  Johnson,  though  he  could  be  rigidly 
abiiewUoui,  was  not  a  temperaU  man  ei- 
ther in  eating  or  drinking.  He  could  re- 
frains, but  he  could  not  use  moderately. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  fasted  two  days 
without  inconvenience,  and  that  he  had  nev- 
er been  hungry  but  once.  They  who  beheld 
with  wonder  now  much  he  eat  i^)on  all  oc- 
casions, when  his  dinner  was  to  his  taste, 
could  not  easily  conceive  what  he  must  have 
meant  by  hunger;  and  not  only  was  he  re- 
markable for  the  extraordinary  quantity 
which  he  eat,  but  he  was,  or  affected  to  be, 
a  man  c^very  nice  discernment  in  the  sci- 
ence of  cookei^.  He  used  to  descant  crit* 
ically  on  the  dishes  which  had  been  at  table 
where  he  had  dined  or  supped,  and  to  re- 
collect very  minutely  what  he  had  liked.  I 
remember  when  he  was  in  Scotland,  his 
praising  "  Oordon*$  palate**  (a  dish  of  pa- 


Lord  Kames'i  Hirtory  of  Haa,  book  iii.  sse.  IS. 
—Ed.] 

>  [Bee  mUe,  p.  115.  n.— Ed.] 

'  [If  hypenaiticaUy  ezanuDed,  refrain  u  not, 
peihaps,  the  word  wluch  enctly  givei  Mr.  Boe- 
weU'i  meuui^.  The  kto  Mr.  Richard  Walton, 
Secrataiy  of  the  Treatmy,  and  antboor  of  the  poem 
of  Ronce99alle$9  and  to  ezpraiB  the  idea  with 
iDoie  veribal  accuracy,  by  ny'vm  that  he  oould 
ab$taUh  but  feiud  it  hard  to  r^otn.— £d.] 


Utss  at  the  honourable  Alexander  Qor 
don's)  with  a  warmth  of  expression  whid 
might  have  done  honour  to  more  impaw 
tant  subjects.  "  As  for  Maclaurin's  imit». 
tion  of  a  made  dieh,  it  was  a  wretched  at- 
tempt 3.''  He  about  the  same  lime  was  k 
muck  displeased  with  the  performanoe  of 
a  nobleman's  French  cook,  that  he  ez« 
claimed  with  vehemence,  '*  I  'd  throw  meh 
a  rascal  into  the  river:"  and  hethea  pro- 
ceeded to  alarm  a  lady  at  whose  bouse  hs 
was  to  sup,  by  the  foUowiilg  maniftsto  of 
his  skill:  "  I  madam,  who  live  at  a  variety 
of  good  tables,  am  a  much  better  pd^  i 
cookery  than  any  person  who  has  a  rery 
tolerable  cook,  but  lives  much  at  home;  for 
his  palate  is  gradually  adwted  to  the  taste 
ofhisoook:  whereas,  madam, , in  tr^  bjr 
a  wider  range,  I  can  more  exquisitelr 
judye."  When  invited  to  dine,  even  with 
an  mtimate  friend,  he  was  not  pleased  if 
something  better  than  a  plain  dinner  wai 
not  prepared  for  him.  i  have  heani  him 
say  on  such  an  occasion, "  this  was  a  good 
dinner  enough,  to  be  sure;  but  it  was  not 
a  dinner  to  ask  o,  man  to."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  wont  to  express,  ^th  gnat 
glee,  his  satisfaction  when  he  had  been  en* 
tertained  quite  to  his  mind.  One  day  whea 
he  had  dined  with  his  neighbour  and  laDd- 
lord,  in  Bolt-court,  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer, 
whose  old  housekeeper  had  studied  histaslB 
in  every  thing,  he  pronomiiced  this  eakwr: 
"  Sir,  we  could  not  have  had  a  better  &• 
ner  had  there  been  a  synod  ofeookt,** 

[Johnson's  notions  about  eating,  -^. 
however,  were  nothing  less  than  p.^ 
delicate;  a  leg  of  pork  boiled  till  it 
dropped  from  the  bone,  a  veal  pie  widi 
plums  and  sugar,  or  the  outside  cut  of  a 
salt  buttock  of  beef,  were  his  favooritB 
dainties:  with  regard  to  drink,  hia  likiog 
was  for  the  strongest,  as  it  was  not  theflfr* 
vour,  but  the  effect  he  sought  for,  and  pro* 
fessed  to  desire;  and  when  Mrs.  Pkm  fint 
knew  him,  he  used  to  pour  capillaire  uto 
his  port  wine.  For  the  last  twelve  yean, 
however,  he  left  off  all  fermented  iiqwA 
To  make  himself  some  amends  indeed,  he 
took  his  chocolate  liberally,  ponriog  in 
large  quantities  of  cream,  or  even  melted 
butter;  and  was  so  fond  of  fruit,  that  though 
he  would  eat  seven  or  eight  large  peacha 
of  a  morning  before  breakfast  began,  and 
treated  them  with  proportionate  atteotioB 
afler  diimer  again,  yet  he  has  been  hMrd 


s  [On  retnmiiig  to  Edinbuii^,  after  the  tov  10 
the  Hebrides,  he  dmed  one  day  at  Mr.  Maduria'i, 
and  sapped  at  the  Honouiable  Aleiander  Gw* 
don*s :  the  former  was  son  of  die  estetasM 
matbematieiaa,  and,  in  1787,  beeame  a  Ud  a 
Sesskm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Drethora;  thslatM 
WW  thfad  SOB  of  the  second  Eari  of  Absrfsea,  asdj 
in  178a,  he  ako  was  made  a  Loid  of  8siiiaB,iai 
took  the  title  of  Lord  KockTme.--£9.] 
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to  prolest,  that  he  never  had  quite  as  much 
as  ne  'wished  of  wall-frait,  except  once  in 
hia  life^  and  that  was  when  he  and  the 
Thrdes  were  all  together  at  Omhereley, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Sanders;  and  yet  when  liis 

Irish  friend  Grierson,  hearing  him 
JJ^g^   enumerate  the  qualities  necessary 

to  the  formation  of  9i  poet,  hegan 
a  comical  parody  upon  his  ornamented  har- 
angue in  praise  of  a  cooky  concluding  with 
this  observation,  that  he  who  dressed  a 
good  dinner  was  a  more  excellent  and  more 
useful  member  of  society  than  he  who  wrote 
a  good  poem.  "  And  in  this  opinion,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  reply,  "  all  the  dogs  in  the 
town  will  join  you." 

Mrs.  Piozzi  also  relates  that  he 

used  oflen  to  say  in  her  hearing, 

perhaps  for  her  edification,  *'  that 
wherever  the  mnner  is  ill  got  up  there  is  pov- 
erty,or  there  is  avarice,  or  there  is  stupidity ; 
in  short,  the  family  is  somehow  grossly 
wrong:  for,"  continued  he, "  a  man  seldom 
tlunks  with  more  earnestness  of  any  thing 
than  he  does  of  his  dinner:  and  if  he  cannot 
get  that  well  dressed,  he  should  be  suspected 
of  inaccuracy  in  other  things."  One  day, 
when  he  was  speaking  upon  the  subject, 
Mrs.  Pioza  askol  him,  if  he  ever  huffed  his 
wife  about  his  dinner  ?  "  So  oflen,"  replied 
he,  ''  that  at  last  she  called  to  me,  when 
about  to  say  grace,  and  said,  *  Nay,  hold, 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  do  not  make  a  farce  of 
thanking  God  for  a  dinner  which  in  a  few 
minutes  you  will  pronounce  not  eatable.' "] 
While  we  were  leil  by  ourselves,  afler  the 
Dutchman  had  gone  to  bed.  Dr.  Johnson 
talked  of  that  studied  behaviour  which  ma- 
il^ have  recommended  and  practised.  He 
disapproved  of  it;  and  said,  '*  I  never  con- 
ndered  whether  I  should  be  a  grave  man, 
or  a.  merry  man,  but  just  let  incfination,  for 
ibe  time,  nave  its  course." 

He  flattered  me  with  some  hopes  that  he 
would,  in  the  course  of  the  following  sum- 
mer, come  over  to  Holland,  and  accompany 
me  in  a  tour  through  the  Netherlands. 

I  teased  him  with  fanciful  apprehensions 
of  unhawiness.  A  moth  having  fluttered 
round  the  candle,  and  burnt  itself,  he  laid 
hold  of  this  little  incident  to  admonish  me; 
saying,  with  a  dv  look,  and  in  a  solemn  but 
.a  quiet  tone,  ^'  That  creature  was  its  own 
tofiaentor,  and  I  believe  its  name  was  Bos- 

WBLL." 

Next  day  we  got  to  Harwich,  to  dinner; 
and  my  passage  in  the  packet-boat  to  Hel- 
voetsluvB  being  secured,  andm^  baggage 
put  on  board,  we  dined  at  our  mn  by  our- 
iehrea.  I  hq>pened  to  say,  it  would  be  fer- 
riUe  l£  he  8M>ukl  not  find  a  speedy  opportu- 
nity <)f  letarning  to  London,  and  be  con- 
fined in  80  dull  a  place.  Jorvbov.  <*  Don't, 
sir,  aecnstom  yourself  to  use  big  words 

▼OL.  I.  27 


for  little  matters  \  It  would  not  be  ierri-' 
bUf  though  I  were  to  be  detained  some 
time  here."  The  practice  of  using  words 
of  disproportionate  magnitude,  is,  no  doubt, 
too  frequent  every  where:  but,  I  think, 
most  remarkable  altiong  the  French,  or 
which,  all  who  have  travelled  in  France  must 
have  been  struck  with  innumerable  instan- 
ces. We  went  and  looked  at  the  church, 
and  having  gone  into  it,  and  walked  up  to 
the  altSLTy  Johnson,  i^ose  piety  was  con- 
stant and  fervent,  sent  me  to  my  knees,  say- 
ing, "  Now  that  you  are  going  to  leave 
your  native  country,  recommend  yourself 
to  the  protection  of  your  CREAToa  and  Re- 

DXBHER." 

After  we  came  out  of  the  church,  we 
stood  talking  for  some  time  together  of 
Bishop  Berkeley's  ingenious  sophistry  to 
prove  the  non-existence  of  matter,  and  that 
every  thing  in  the  universe  is  merely  ideal. 
I  observed,  that  though  we  are  satisfied  his 
doctrine  is  not  true,  ii  is  impossible  to  re- 
fute it.  I  never  shall  fbrget  the  alacrity 
with  which  Johnson  answered,  striking  his 
foot  with  mighty  force  against  a  lar^e  stone, 
till  he  rebounded  fVom  it,  "  I  refute  it  thwV* 
This  was  a  stout  exemplification  of  the  ^rj< 
truths  of  PireBouffier,  or  the  original  prin* 
eifles  of  Reid  and  of  Beattie;  without  ad- 
mitting which,  we  can  no  more  argue 
in  metaphysicks,  than  we  can  argue  in 
matliematicks  without  axioms.  To  me  it 
is  not  conceivable  how  Berkeley  can  be 
answered  by  pure  reasoning;  but  I  know 
that  the  nice  and  difficult  task  was  to  have 
been  undertaken  by  one  ^  of  the  most  lumin- 
ous minds  of  the  present  age,  had  not  poli- 
ticks "turned  him  from  cahn  philosophy 


>  [This  advice  comes  drolly  fit>iii  the  writer, 
who  raaket  a  young  lady  talk  of  **  the  eo$meti^ 
di§c^lin€"  "a  ngolar  lu§traHan  with  b<«»« 
flower  water,  and  the  use  of  a  pommade  to  di^ 
eu$$  pimples  and  clear  discolor atiuin,** — J2amft. 
JVb.  130 :  whUa  a  yoong  gentleman  tells  ns  of 
^*  Xha  fiaeeid  foAiBA  of  a  football  having  swelled 
out  int9  gtifiiiess  and  extension."— No.  117. 
And  it  ii  equally  amusing  to  find  Mr.  Boswell, 
after  his  vazioas  defences  of  Johnson's  gnmdilo^ 
quenee,  attacking  the  little  inflations  of  FVench 
convsfsacion ;  straining  at  a  gnat,  after  having 
gwxHowed  a  camel.— %d.] 

'  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  imperfbetly 
acquainted  with  Berkeley  *s  doctrine  :  as  his  ez- 
penment  only  proves  tint  we  have  the  sensation 
of  solidity,  which  Berkeley  did  not  deny.  He  ad- 
mitted that  we  had  sensations  or  ideas  that  ara 
asoally  called  sensible  qualities,  <Mie  of  whksb  ii 
sofidity:  be  oaly  denied  the  existence  of  matter^ 
L  a.  an  nert  senMless  sabstaaee,  In  which  they 
aiesopposedtosnbsiat.  Johnson's  exemplifioatioa 
eoneun  with  the  vulgar  notion,  that  solidity  la 
matter. — Ke  a  a  ke  t. 

»  [Mr.  Burke.— En.l  / 
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aside."  What  an  admirable  display  of  sab- 
tilty,  united  with  brilliance,  might  his  con- 
tending with  Berkeley  have  afforded  us! 
How  must  we,  when  we  reflect  on  the  loss 
of  such  an  intellectual  feast,  regret  that  he 
should  be  characteri8ed>a8  the  man, 

**  Who  bora  for  the  muTerae  nanow'd  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind^?" 

My  revered  friend  walked  down  with  me 
to  the  beach,  where  we  embraced  and  part- 
ed with  tenderness,  and  engaged  to  corres- 
pond by  letters.  I  said,  "I  hope  sir,  you 
will  not  forget  me  in  my  absence."  John- 
soir.  "  Nay,  sir,  it  is  more  likely  you 
should  forget  me,  than  that  I  should  forget 
you."  As  the  vessel  put  out  to  sea,  I  kept 
my  eyes  upon  him  for  a  considerable  time, 
while  he  remained  rolling  his  majestick 
frame  in  his  usual  manner;  and  at  last  I 

Serceived  him  walk  back  into  the  town,  and 
e  disappeared. 

Utrecht  seeming  at  first  very  dull  to  me, 
&fler  the  animated  scenes  of  London,  my 
spirits  were  grievously  affected;  and  I 
wrote  to  Johnson  a  plaintive  and  despond- 
ing letter,  to  whicn  he  paid  no  regard. 
Afterwards,  when  I  had  acquired  a  firmer 
tone  of  mind,  I  wrote  him  a  second  letter, 
expressing  much  anxiety  to  hear  from  him. 
At  lengtli  I  received  the  following  epistle, 
which  was  of  important  service  to  me,  and, 
I  tnist^  will  be  so  to  many  others. 

"  i.  MR.  BOSWELL, 

a  la  Covr  de  P  EmperewTy  Utrecht. 

•*  Laadon,  8th  I>6c,  176S. 

"  Drae  sir, — ^You  are  not  to  think  your- 
self forgotten,  or  criminally  neglected,  that 
you  have  had  yet  no  letter  from  me.  I  love 
to  see  my  friends,  to  hear  from  them,  to 
talk  to  them,  and  to  talk  of  them;  but  it  is 
not  without  a  considerable  effort  of  resohi 
tion  that  I  prevail  upon  myself  to  write.  I 
would  not,  however,  gratify  my  own  indo- 
lence by  the  omission  or  any  important 
duty,  or  any  office  of  real  kindness. 

«« To  tell  you  that  I  am  or  am  not  well, 
that  I  have  or  have  not  been  in  the  coun- 
try, that  I  drank  your  health  in  the  room  in 
which  we  last  sat  together,  and  that  your 
acquaintance  continue  to  speak  of  you  with 
their  former  kindness,  topicks  with  which 
those  letters  are  commonly  filled  which  are 
written  only  for  the  sake  of  writing,  I  sel- 
dom shall  think  worth  communicating;  but 
if  I  can  have  it  in  my  power  to  calm  any 
harassing  di8()uiet,  to  excite  any  virtuoitt 
desire,  to  rectify  any  important  opinion,  or 
fortify  any  generous  resolution,  you  need 

'  [In  the  latter  yean  of  hv  life  Mr.  Bnrke  r&. 
verM  the  oondoct  which  Goldsmith  go  elegantly 
nprabeoda,  and  gaot  up  party  for  what  he  ooa- 
ceiTed  to  be  die  good  of  manKmf. ~Ed.] 


not  doubt  but  I  shall  at  least  wish  to  pr^r 
the  pleasure  of  gratifying  a  friend  mudi  le«8 
esteemed  than  yourself,  before  the  gkomy 
calm  of  idle  vacancy.  Whether  I  shall  ea- 
sily arrive  at  an  exact  punctuality  of  cor- 
respondence, I  cannot  tell.  I  shall,  at  pre- 
sent, expect  that  you  will  receive  this  in  re- 
turn for  two  which  I  have  had  from  yotL 
The  first,  indeed,  gave  me  an  account  so 
hopeless  of  the  state  of  your  mind,  that  it 
hardly  admitted  or  deserved  an  answer; 
by  the  second  I  was  much  better  pleased; 
and  the  pleasure  will  still  be  increased  by 
such  a  narrative  of  the  progress  of  your  ato- 
dies,  as  may  evince  the  continuance  of  an 
equal  and  rational  application  of  your  mind 
to  some  useful  inquiry. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  ask,  what 
study  I  would  recommend.  I  shall  not 
spesK  of  theology,  because  it  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  question  whether  von 
shall  endeavour  to  know  the  will  of  Gocfl 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  only  such 
studies  as  we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  or  to 
neglect:  and  of  these  I  know  not  how  ^oa 
wiu  make  a  better  choice,  than  by  studying 
the  civil  law,  as  your  father  advises,  and 
the  ancient  languages,  as  you  had  detemain- 
ed  for  yourself;  at  least  resolve,  while  yon 
remain  in  any  settled  residence,  to  apeod 
a  certain  number,  of  hours  every  day 
amongst  your  books.  The  dissipation  of 
thought  of  which  you  complain  is  nothing 
more  than  the  vacillation  of  a  mind  sus- 
pended between  different  motives,  and 
changing  its  direction  as  any  motive  eaios 
or  loses  strength.  If  you  can  but  kindle  in 
your  mind  any  strong  desire,  if  you  can 
but  keep  predominant  any  wish  for  some 
particular  excellence  or  attainment,  die 
gusts  of  imap^ination  will  break  away,  with- 
out any  efiect  upon  your  conduct,  and 
commonly  without  any  traces  left  upon  tiie 
memory. 

"  There  lurks,  perhaps,  in  every  human 
heart  a  desire  of  distinction,  which  inclinea 
every  man  first  to  hope,  and  then  to  believe, 
that  nature  has  given  him  something  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  This  vanity  makes  one 
mind  nurse  aversions,  and  another  actuate 
desires,  till  they  rise  by  art  much  above 
their  original  state  of  power :  and  as  afifee- 
tation,  in  time,  improves  to  habrt,  they  at 
last  tyrannise  over  nim,  who  at  first  eneoup- 
aged  them  only  for  show.  Every  desne  is 
a  viper  in  the  bosom,  who,  while  he  was 
chill,  was  harmless  ;  bnt  when  warmth  gave 
him  strength,  exerted  it  in  poison,  ion 
know  a  gentleman  >,  who,  when  first  he 


'  [Thia  perhaps  was  meant  for  Mr.  La^gtoa, 
whose  indolence  and  avenion  from  bosiiieH  Jofaa- 
■on  oflen  enileavored  to  correct;  bat  Mr.  Laagloa 
waa  very  itudiooa,  and  had  attained  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  Greek.  The  earlv  dinipation  aeems  to 
Suit  the  character  of  Beaaclerk,  bnt  hu  retom  to 
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tBft1kUfeoti&  the  ^y  world,  as  he  prepared 
Ikiiiiflelf  to  whirl  in  the  vortex  of  pleasure, 
ImaFined  a  total  indifference  and  universal 
w^bgcnce  to  he  the  most  agreeahle  concom* 
itaiats  of  youth,  and  the  strongest  indication 
of  an  airy  temper  and  a  quick  apprehension. 
Vacant  to  every  object,  and  sensible  of  ev- 
erv  impulse,  he  thought  that  all  appearance 
or  diligence  would  deduct  sometning  from 
the  reputation  of  genius ;  and  hoped  that 
he  should  appear  to  attain,  amidst  all  the 
ease  of  carelessness,  and  all  the  tumults  of 
diversion,  that  knowledge  and  those  accom- 
plisliments  which  mortals  of  the  common 
fabrick  obtain  only  by  mute  abstraction  and 
sobtaiy  drudgery.  He  tried  this  scheme  of 
life  awhile,  was  made  weary  of  it  by  his 
sense  and  his  virtue ;  he  then  wished  to  re- 
turn to  his  studies ;  and  finding  long  habits 
of  idleness  and  pleasure  harder  to  he  cured 
than  he  expected,  still  willing  to  retain  his 
claim  to  some  extraordinary  prerogatives, 
resolved  the  common  consequences  of  irreg- 
vlanty  into  an  unalterable  decree  of  destinv, 
and  concluded  tliat  nature  had  originally 
formed  him  incapable  of  rational  employ- 


**  Ijet  all  such  fancies,  illusive  and  de- 
structive, be  banished  henceforward  from 
yoar  thoughts  forever.  Resolve,  and  keep 
your  resolution ;  choose,  and  pursue  your 
choice.  If  you  spend  this  day  in  studv, 
you  will  find  yourself  still  more  able  to  study 
to-morrow ;  not  that  you  are  to  expect  that 
you  shall  at  once  obtain  a  complete  victory. 
Depravity  is  not  very  easily  overcome. 
Resolution  will  sometimes  relax,  and  dili- 
fCDCe  will  sometimes  be  interrupted ;  but 
fet  no  accidental  surprise  or  deviation, 
whether  short  or  long,  dispose  you  to  do- 
spondency.  Consider  these  failings  as  inci- 
dent to  all  mankind.  Begin  again  where  you 
feft  ofi^  and  endeavour  to  avoid  the  seduce* 
ments  that  prevailed  over  you  before. 

**  This,  my  dear  Boswell,  is  advice,  which, 
perhaps,  has  been  often  given  you,  and  giv- 
en you  without  effect.  But  this  advice,  if 
you  will  not  take  IVom  others,  vou  must 
take  from  your  own  reflections,  if  you  pur- 
pose to  do  the  duties  of  the  station  to  which 
the  bounty  of  providence  has  called  you. 

**  Let  me  have  a  long  letter  from  you  as 
■ooa  as  you  can.  I  hope  you  continue  your 
journal,  and  enrich  it  with  many  observa- 
tions upon  the  country  in  which  you  reside. 
It  wdl  be  a  favour  if  you  can  get  me  any 
books  in  the  Frisick  languaj^e,  and  can  in- 
ouire  how  the  poor  are  maintained  in  the 
seven  Provinces.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


■  of  lift  did  not  take  place  ao  early  i 
I  data/— En.] 


I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  neither  in  my 
own  minutes,  nor  in  my  letters  to  Johnson 
which  have  been  preserved  by  him,  can  I 
find  any  information  how  the  poor  are  maiih> 
tained  in  the  Seven  Provinces.  But  I  shaft 
extract  from  one  of  my  letters  what  I  learnt 
concerning  the  other  subject  of  his  curiosity. 

"  I  have  made  all  possible  inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  Frisick  language,  and  find  that 
it  has  been  less  cultivated  than  any  other  of 
the  northern  dialects ;  a  certain  proof  of 
which  is  their  deficiency  of  books.  Of  the 
old  Frisick  there  are  no  remains ;  except 
some  ancient  laws  preserved^y  Schotanus  m 
his  '  Be$ehrywngevandie  Heerhikheid  vtm 
Prieiland}^  and  his  *  Hiitoria  jtVinca.'  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  these  books. 
Professor  Trotz,  who  formerly  was  of  the 
university  of  Y ranyken  in  Friesland,  and  is  at 
present  preparing  an  edition  of  all  the  Fris* 
ick  laws,  gave  me  this  information.  Of  the 
modern  Frisick,  or  what  is  spoken  by  the 
boors  of  this  day,  I  have  procured  a  speci- 
men. It  is  Gisbert  Japix's  '  Rymelme^* 
which  is  the  only  book  that  they  have,  ft 
is  amazing  that  they  have  no  translation  of 
the  Bible,  no  treatises  of  devotion,  nor  even 
any  of  the  ballads  and  story-books  which 
are  so  agreeable  to  country  people.  You 
shall  have  Japix  by  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunitv.  I  doubt  not  to  pick  up  Schota- 
nus. Mynheer  Trotz  has  promised  me  his 
assistance." 

Early  in  1764  Johnson  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Langton  family,  at  their  seat  of  Langton  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  passed  some  time, 
much  to  his  satisfaction.  His  friend,  Ben- 
net  Langton,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  did  ev- 
ery thing  in  his  power  to  make  the  place 
aprreeable  to  so  illustrious  a  guest:  ana  the 
elder  Mr.  Langton  and  his  lady,  oeing  fuW 
ly  capable  of  understanding  his  value,  were 
not  wanting  in  attention.  He,  however, 
told  me,  that  old  Mr.  Langton,  thouffh  a 
man  of  considerable  learning  ^  had  so litUe 
allowance  to  make  for  his  occasional "  laxity 
of  talk,"  that  because  in  the  course  of  disk 
cussion  he  sometimes  mentioned  what 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  peculiar  ten* 
ets  of  the  Romish  church,  he  went  to  hia 
grave  believing  him  to  be  of  that  conmii»» 
nion. 

Johnson,  during  his  stay  at  Langton,  had 
the  advantage  of  a  ffood  library,  and  saw 
several  gentlemen  of  Uie  neighbou rhood.  I 
have  obtained  from  Mr.  Langton  the  folkyw- 
ing  particulars  of  this  period. 

He  was  now  fVilly  convinced  that  he  could 
not  have  been  satisfied  with  a  country  livin^f ; 
for  taUdnff  of  a  respectable  clergyman  in 
Lincolnshire,  he  observed,  "  This  man,  sir» 


<  [See  pcBt,  April,  1776,  an  anecdote  that 
does  not  aay  much  for  Mr.  Langton'a  leamiiY,  or 
even  Kb  uidentandiiig.— £]>.] 
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liHsiipthedittiMonitfilifewoll  lapprvve 
of  him,  but  could  not  imitftte  him."     , 

To  ft  lady  ^ho  ondeavoured  to  vindicate 
hewelf  from  Wame  for  neglecting  social  at- 
tention to  worthy  ncighboura,  by  Baying, 
«  I  would  go  to  them  if  it  would  do  them 
any  good;"  he  said,  "  What  good,  madam, 
do  you  expect  to  have  in  vour  power  to  do 
them  ?  It  is  showing  them  respect,  and 
that  is  doine  them  good." 

So  socialhr  accommodating  was  he,  that 
Wee  when  Mr.  Langton  and  he  were  driv- 
lug  together  in  a  coach,  and  Mr.  Langtori 
complaoned  of  being  sick,  he  insisted  that 
they  should  go  out,  and  sit  on  the  back  of 
it  in  the  open  air,  which  they  did.  And  be- 
ing  sensible  how  strange  the  appearance 
must  be,  observed,  that  a  countmnan  whom 
they  saw  in  a  field  would  probably  be  think- 
ing, "  If  these  two  madmen  should  come 
down,  what  would  become  of  me?" 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  which 
was  in  February,  was  founded  that  Club 
which  existed  long  without  a  name,  but  at 
Mr,  Garrick's  funeral  became  distinguished 
"by  the  title  of  The  Literary  Club.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  had  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  proposer  of  it,  to  which  Johnson 
[who  called  Sir  Joshua  their  Ronwr 
fioi^  ku]  acceded;  and  the  original  mem- 
'•  ^  bers  were,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent, 
Mr.  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Langton^  Dr.  Gold- 
gmith,  Mr.  Chamier,  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins. [It  was  Johnson's  oriffinal 
^^^^  intention,  that  the  number  of  this 
*^'  club  should  not  exceed  nine,  but 
Mr.  Dyer,  a  member  of  that  in  Ivy-lane 
before  spoken  of,  and  who  for  some  years 
had  been  abroad,  made  his  appearance 
among   them  and  was  cordially  received. 

The  hours  which  Johnson  spent  in  this 
society  seemed  to  be  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
He  would  often  applaud  his  own  sagacity  in 
the  selection  of  it,  and  was  so  constant  at 
its  meetings  as  never  to  absent  himself.  It 
is  true  he  came  late,  but  then  he  stayed  late, 
for,  as  has  been  already  said  of  him,  he  lit^ 
tie  regarded  hours.  The  evening  toast  was 
the  motto  of  Padre  Paok>,  "  Esto  Perpet- 
ue."  A  lady  ^  distinguished  by  her  beauty, 
and  taste  for  literature,  invited  the  club 
twice  to  a  dinner  at  her  house,  which  Haw- 
kins ak)ne  was  hindered  from  accepting. 
Curiosity  was  her  motive,  and  possibly  a 
desire  of  intermingling  with  their  conversa- 
tion the  charms  oi  her  own.  She  affected 
to  consider  them  as  a  set  of  literary  men, 
«m1  perhaps  gave  the  first  occasion  for  dis- 
tinguiahing  the  society  by  the  name  of  the 
tUetaryClubf  an  appellation  which  it  nev- 
er assumed  to  itself. 

At  these  meetings,  Johnson,  as  indeed  he 


[Probably  Mn,  MoDlafo.— £o.] 


did  everv  where,  led  the  eobvcrsalfaii,  m 
was  he  tar  from  arrogating  to  himself  tLn 
superiority,  which,  some  years  before,  he 
was  disposed  to  contend  for.  He  had  sssa 
enough  of  the  world  to  know,  that  respect 
was  not  to  be  extorted,  and  began  now  to 
be  satisfied  with  that  degree  of  eminence  to 
which  his  writinss  had  exalted  him.  This 
change  in  his  behaviour  was  remarked  \if 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  ha 
character,  and  it  rendered  him  an  easy  and 
delightful  companion.  The  discourse  ym 
miscellaneous,  out  chie^y  literally.  Polites 
were  alone  excluded.]  They  met  at  the 
Turk's-head,  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho,  one 
evening  in  every  week,  at  seven,  and  geoer* 
ally  continued  their  conversation  till  apiH* 
tv  late  hour.  [It  was  a  supper-meeting 
then,  on  a  Friday  night,  and  Dr.  ^^ 
N^uffent,  [who  was  a  Roman  Catho-  ^^S* 
lie,]  would  sometimes  order  an 
omelet;  and  Johnson  felt  very  painful  8en»> 
tions  at  the  sight  of  that  dish  soon  after 
Nugent's  death,  and  cried,  "  Ah,  my  poor 
dear  friend,  I  shall  never  eat  (Mooelet  irith 
thee  again !"  ouite  in  an  affony^.  The  trmh 
is,  nobody  suffered  more  from  puneentsoi^ 
row  at  a  friend's  deaths  than  Johnson, 
though  he  would  suffer  no  one  to  eoinjplaai 
of  their  losses  in  the  same  way.  '*  For,'' 
said  he,  "we  must  either  outlive  oor 
friends,  you  know,  or  our  friends  must  est- 
live  us:  and  I  see  no  man  that  would heai* 
tate  about  the  choice."]  This  club  has 
been  gradually  increased  to  its  present 
[1791]  number,  thirty-five.  After  abost 
ten  years,  instead  o^  supoing  weekly,  it 
was  resolved  to  dine  togeuier  once  a  foi^ 
niffht  during  the  meeting  of  parliament 
Their  original  tavern  having  been  coor 
verted  into  a  private  house,  they  moved 
first  to  Prince's  in  Sackville-etreet,  thenio 
Le  Telier's  in  Dover-sireet,  and  now 
meet  at  Parsloe's,  St  James's-street^. 

Sir   John    Hawkins   represents 
himself  as  a  "  teee<ier"  from  this     ^'S. 
society^  and  assigns  as  the  reason 
of  his  "  toithdramng*'  himself  from  it,  that 
its  late  hours  were  inconsistent  with  hii 
domestick  arrangements.    In  this  he  is  not 


*  [  Thii  taaoeialion  of  the  emelei  and  tb$ 
agmiy,  ao  giav«ly  told,  ia  too  chanetaDitie,  aai 
at  all  eveota,  to  dnXi  to  bo  omitted.— Eo.] 

>  [See,  however,  powt,  28th  Mareh»  1776.^ 
Ed.] 

*  The  Club,  aome  jeon  after  Mr.  BonrtA'n 
death,  ramoved  (in  1799)  from  Panloo*t  to  A* 
Thatched-hoase  b  Sl  James 'a-itieot,  where  tfa«r 
still  coDtinue  to  meet — ^Mai.0  nx.  [A  P*'*9'P" 
of  Mr.  Boswell's  toxt  aiMl  a  loog  note  of  Mr.  Ms* 
lone's,  givins  lists  of  the  Ci/UB  at  several  periodi, 
are  here  omitted,  as  a  fiiU  list  of  ail  its  msmbflSt 
from  iti  foundation  to  the  present  tiBM,  will  bs 
given  in  the  appendix. — En.] 
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leonmte;  for  the  feet  vaS)  that  he  oneeven- 
t»g  attacked  Mr.  fiarke  in  ao  rude  a  man* 
oer,  that  all  the  company  teatified  their  die- 
H^ietture;  and  at  their  next  meeting  his  re- 
ception was  such  that  he  never  came  again^. 
He  is  eoually  inaccurate  with  re- 
JJi^  apect  to  Mr.  Garriek^  of  whcxn  he 
seya,  *'  he  trusted  that  the  least  in- 
timation of  a  desire  to  come  among  us 
would  nrocuie  him  a  ready  admission:''  hut 
in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Johnson  consultp 
ed  me  upon  it;  and  when  I  coukl  find  no 
objection  to  receivinff  him,  exclaimed,  "  He 
will  disturb  us  by  his  buffoonery;^' — and 
ifterwards  ao  managed  mattere,  Uiat  he  was 
never  foimally  proposed,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, never  admitted^. 

la  justice  both  to  Mr.  Garrick  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  think  it  necessary  to  rectify 
this  mis-statement  The  truth  is,  that  not 
rery  long  after  the  institution  of  our  club, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  spetJung  of  it 
to  Garrick.  ''  1  like  it  much,"  said  he;  "  I 
think  I  shall  be  of  you."  When  Sir  Josh- 
na  mentioned  this  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was 
much  displeased  with  the  actor'a  conceit 
''lU'U  be  of  i«,»  said  Johnson;  "how 
does  he  know  we  will  permit  him?  the  first 
duke  in  England  has  no  right  to  hold  such 
hngnsffe."  However,  when  Garrick  was 
regnlarly  proposed  some  time  afterwards, 
Jobaion,  though  he  had  taken  a  momenta* 
vf  offence  at  nis  arrogance,  warmly  and 
kindly  supported  him,  and  he  was  accord- 
v^j  elected,  was  a  most  agreeable  member, 
uid  continued  to  attend  our  meetings  to 
Che  Ume  of  his  death. 

Mrs.  PiozKi  has  also  given  a  similar  mis* 
representation  of  Johnson's  treatment  of 
Garrick,  in  this  particular,  as  if  he  had 
•?owed  it  [to  Mr.  Thralel  in  these  coi^ 
temptuous  expressions:  <^If  Garrick  doe$ 
^^  apply,iniblack.ballhim."  ["Who, 
J^"^  sir?  Mr.  Garrick?  Your  friend, 
pkm.  your  companion — black-ball  Atm/" 
"  Why,  mr,  I  love  my  little  David 


*  FVom  Sir  Josfaiia  Reynolds. — Boawsiii.. 
The  knight  having  refiued  to  pay  his  portion  of 
(be  reckoning  for  rapper,  becanse  he  uaoally  eal 
M  tapper  at  oorae,  Johnaon  obaerved,  **  Sir  John, 
lir,  is  a  v«y  unelubable  man.'* — ^Bujinxt. 
[Han  ia  aoroe  nniatake.  Hawkina  waa  not  knight, 
cd  till  long  after  he  had  left  the  club—ED.] 

'  [Hawkina  probably  meant  **  never  '*  while 
^  Umtei/  belonged  te  the  Club.  Bnt  aarel^ 
Mr.  Boawell  mvat  have  been  conaciena  that  hia 
awB  WDsda — *^  when  Ganick  waa  regularly  pro- 
pBMd  iome  time  qfter^  Johnaon,  though  he  had 
tikaa  a  OTomeftfory  offence,**  &c.'~do  not  give 
A  &ir  account  of  die  matter;  for  it  waa  not  till 
>eu-  ten  yeare  after  the  foundation  of  the  Club 
thet  Gamck  waa  admitted,  and,  aa  he  died  m  the 
bc|iDnuig  of  1779,  the  Club  enjoyed  bnt  for  five 
yean  that  a|reeable  aociety  which,  bnt  for  John- 
•oo'i  onpoaition,  they  would  probably  have  exk- 
)f>}ed  tot  fourteen  m  fifteen,-~ED,^ 


dearly,  better  than  all  or  any  of  hia  flatter- 
era  do;]  bnt,  aurely,  one  ought  to  sit  in  a 
aociety  like  ours, 

*  Unelbow'd  by  a  gameater,  i^p,  or  player.'  '* 

I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  by  such  un- 
queationabfe  authority  as  thatofSir  Joahua 
Keynolda^,  as  well  as  from  my  own  knowl- 
edffe,  to  vindicate  at  once  the  heart  of 
Jonnson  and  the  social  merit  of  Garrick. 

In  this  year,  except  what  he  may  have 
done  in  revising:  Shakspeare,  we  do  not 
And  that  he  lalwured  much  in  literature. 
He  wrote  a  review  of  Granger's  "  Sugar 
Cane,"  a  poem,  in  the  London  Chronicle. 
He  told  me,  that  Dr.  Percy  wrote  the 
greatest  part  of  this  review  j  but,  I  imagine, 
ne  did  not  recollect  it  distinctly,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  be  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  hia 
own.  He  also  wrote  in  the  Critical  Review 
an  account  t  of  Goldsmith's  excellent  po- 
em, "  The  Traveller." 

The  ease  and  indenendence  to  which  he 
had  at  last  attained  oy  royal  munificence 
increased  his  natural  indolence.  In  hia 
Meditations,  he  thus  accuses  himself: 

"  Good  Friday,  April  20,  1764.  I  have 
made  no  reformation^  I  have  lived  totally 
useless,  more  sensual  in  thought,  and  more 
addicted  to  wine  and  meat." 

And  next  morning  he  thus  feelingly  com- 
plains: 

"  My  indolence,  since  my  last  reception 
of  the  sacrament,  has  sunk  into  grosser 
sluggishness,  and  my  dissipation  spread  in* 
to  wilder  negligence.  My  thougnts  have 
been  clouded  with  sensuality;  a^,  except 
that  from  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  have, 
in  some  measure,  forborne  excess  of  strong 
drink,  my  appetites  have  predominated  over 
my  reason.  A  kind  of  strange  oblivion  has 
overspread  me,  so  that  I  know  not  what 
has  become  of  the  last  vear;  and  perceive 
that  incidents  and  hiteiligence  pass  over 
me  without  leaving  any  impression." 

He  then  solemnfy  says, 

<<  This  is  not  the  life  to  which  heaven  is 
promised." 
And  he  earnestly  resolves  an  amendment. 

[Easter-day,  22d  April,  1764.—"  Having, 
before  I  went  to  bed,  composed  the  forego- 
ing meditation,  and  the  following  prayer^ 
I  tried  to  compose  myself,  but  slept  un- 
quietly.  I  rose,  took  tea,  and  prayed  for 
resolution  and  perseverance.  Thought  on 
Tetty,  dear  poor  Tetty,  with  my  eyes  full 


'  [It  doea  not  appear  how  Sir  Joahna  Reynolda' 
authority  can  be  niade  available  in  thia  caae. 
The  expreaaion  ia  stated  to  have  been  used  to  Mr. 
Tkrale ;  and  the  fact,  that  Garrick  waa  for  near 
ten  years  excluded  from  the  club,  and  the  nvn- 
berleaa  occaaiona  in  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Boawell  *a  own  acconnt,  Johnaon  apoke  m  the 
most  contemptaona  manner  of  Gamck,  aeem  to 
give  bnt  too  mnch  oolonr  to  this  and  atoi7.**>£i>.j 
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"I  went  to  church;  came  in  at  the  first 
of  the  Psalms,  and  endeavored  to  attend 
the  service,  which  I  went  through  without 
perturbation.  AAer  sermon,  I  recommend- 
ed Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  herself;  and  my 
father,  mother,  brother,  and  Bathurst,*  in 
another.  I  did  it  only  once,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  lawful  for  me. 

"  I  then  prayed  for  resolution  and  perse- 
verance to  amend  my  life.  I  received  soon : 
tlie  communicants  were  many.  At  the  al- 
tar, it  occurred  to  me  that  I  ouffht  to  form 
some  resolutions.  I  resolved,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  but  without  a  vow,  to  repel 
sinful  thoughts,  to  study  eight  hours  daily, 
and,  I  think,  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday, 
and  read  the  Scriptures.  I  gave  a  shilling; 
and  seeing  a  poor  cirl  at  the  sacrament  m 
a  bedgown,  gave  her  privately  a  crown, 
though  I  saw  Hart's  Hymns  in  her  hand. 
I  prayed  earnestly  for  amendment,  and  re- 
Deated  my  prayer  at  home.  Dined  with 
Miss  [Williams  J ;  went  to  prayers  at  church ; 
went  to -—  1,  spent  the  evening  not  pleas- 
antly. Avoided  wine,  and  tempered  a  very 
few  glasses  with  sherbet.  Came  home  and 
prayed. 

I  saw  at  the  sacrament  a  man  meanly 
dressed,  whom  I  have  always  seen  there  at 
Easter."] 

It  was 'his  custom  to  observe  certain  days 
with  a  pious  abstraction:  viz.  New-year's 
day,  the  day  of  his  wife's  death,  Good  Fri- 
day, Easter-day,  and  his  own  birthday. 
He  this  year  [on  his  birthday]  says, 

"I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  re- 
solving: having,  from  the  earliest  time  al- 
most that  I  can  remember,  been  forming 
schemes  of  a  better  life.  I  have  done  noth- 
ing. The  need  of  doing,  therefore,  is  press- 
ing, since  the  time  of  doing  is  short.  0 
God,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and  to 
keep  my  resolutions,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.    Amen." 

Such  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  such  a 
fervent  desire  of  improvement,  will  rarely 
be  found.  It  is,  surely,  not  decent  in  those 
who  are  hardened  in  indifference  to  spiritu- 
al improvement,  to  treat  this  pious  anxiety 
of  Johnson  with  contempt. 

About  this  time  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
▼eiy  severe  return  of  the  hypochondriack 
disorder,  which  was  ever  lurking  about  him. 
He  was  so  ill,  as,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
markable love  of  company,  to  be  entirely 
averse  to  society,  the  most  fatal  symptom 
of  that  malady.  Dr.  Adams  told  me,  that 
as  an  old  friend  he  was  admitted  to  visit 
him,  and  that  he  found  him  in  a  deplorable 
state,  sighing,  groaning,  talking  to  himself, 


'  In  the  origina]  MS.,  inrtead  of  this  blank  on 
die  leCten  Daviy  fbllowed  by  lome  other  letters, 
which  are  illegible.  They,  no  doubt,  meant 
either  Davieg  the  bookseller,  or  David  Garrick ; 
t  fikdy  the  fbrmer.— Hall. 


and  restlesslv  walking  from  room  to  torn, 
He  then  used  this  emphatical  exprnskntf 
the  misery  which  he  felt:  "  I  would  con- 
sent to  have  a  limb  amputated  to  reco?ci 
niyspirits." 

Talking  to  himself  was,  indeed,  one  of 
his  singularities  ever  since  I  knew  Iml 
I  was  certain  that  he  was  frequently  ut- 
tering pious  ejaculations;  for  fragments  of 
the  Lord's  prayer  have  been  distinctlvova>> 
heards.  His  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Diviei, 
of  whom  Churchill  says, 

"  That  Davies  hat  a  very  pretty  vnSdr-*' 

when  Dr.  Johnson  muttered,  "  lead  WMt 
into  temptation,"  used  with  waggish  nd 
gallant  humour  to  whisper  Mrs.  Divin, 
"  You,  my  dear,  are  the  cause  of  this." 

He  had  another  particularity,  €^  wfaidi 
none  of  his  friends  ever  ventured  to  ask  es 
explanation.  It  appeared  to  me  some  so- 
perstitious  habit  which  he  had  contncted 
early,  and  iVom  which  he  had  never  eailed 
upon  his  reason  to  disentangle  him.  Tin 
was  his  anxious  care  to  go  out  or  in  at  i 
door  or  passage,  by  a  certain  number  of 
steps  from  a  certain  point,  or  at  least  so  m 
that  either  his  right  or  his  left  foot  (I  im 
not  certain  which),  should  constantly  nub 
the  first  actual  movement  when  he  ctme 
close  to  the  door  or  passage.  Thus  I  con- 
jecture: for  I  have,  upon  innumerable  occt- 
sioHs,  observed  him  suddenly  stop,  and  thea 
seem  to  count  his  steps  with  a  deep  eamot- 
ness;  and  when  he  had  neglected  or  gone 
wrong  in  this  sort  of  magical  movement,  I 
have  seen  him  go  hack  again,  put  hiiuelf 
in  a  proper  posture  t«  begin  the  ceremonr, 
and,  naving  gone  through  it,  break  fwmw 
abstraction,  walk  briskly  on,  and  join  Ik 
companion^.    A  strange  instance  of  8oal^ 


•  [Seepotf,  12th  Oct  1778.— £d.] 

*  It  used  to  be  imagmed  at  Ifr.  Tfanle*i,wta 
Johnson  retired  to  a  window  or  oomer  of  the  mm 
by  peiceiving  hie  Upa  in  motion,  nad  heanqg  fti 
monnor  wit&nt  aodible  aitieolation,  that  he  WMJ 
Frying  ;  bat  this  waa  not  ahoayt  tlie  can,  ibr  Ii 
was  once,  perhaps  nnperceived  by  hnn,  writtaj 
at  a  table,  so  near  the  place  of  hk  fctrett,  thit  1 1 
heard  him  repeating  some  lines  in  an  ode  of  H^j 
race,  over  and  over  again,  as  if  by  itentJeo  tl' 
exercise  the  oigans  of  speech,  and  fix  the  ode  il 
his  memory: 

«  Aadlet  droi  accnime  ftrmm 
Quo  gniTet  Ptna  meUw  pertrent, 


It  was  daring  the  American  war. — ^Buairxr. 

^  [The  Allowing  anecdote,  related  by  Ifc 
Whyte,  aifonli  another  corioos  instance  of  iW 
peculiarity: 

*'  Mr.  Sheridan  at  one  time  lived  in  BedM. 
street,  opposite  Henrietta-street,  wfakhruigeiwidl 
the  soath  skle  of  Coventpgarden,  so  that  the  pi*; 
pect  lies  open  the  whole  way  free  of  tnterrepM 
We  were  standing  together  at  the  drewiiv-ieoai| 
expecting  Johnson,  who  was  to  dine  then.   Mr^ 
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tiuDg  of  this  nature,  even  wb«n  011  hone-- 
back,  happened  when  he  was  in  the  lale  of 
6ky  ri3th  Oct  1773].  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds nas  observed  him  to  go  a  good  way 
about,  rather  than  cross  a  particular  alley  in 
Leicester-field;  but  this  Sir  Joshua  imputr 
ed  to  his  having  had  some  disagreeable  re- 
collection associated  with  it 

That  the  moet  minute  singularities  which 
bebnged  to  him,  and  made  very  observable 
parts  of  his  appearance  and  manner,  may 
not  be  omitted,  it  is  requisite  to  mention, 
that  while  talking  or  even  musing  as  he  sat 
in  hiB  chair,  he  commonly  held  hi»  head  to 
one  side  towards  his  right  shoulder,  and 
shook  it  m  a  tremulous  manner,  moving  his 
bodv  backwards  and  forwards,  and  rubbing 
bis  led  knee  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  In  the  intervals  of  arti- 
culating he  made  various  sounds  with  his 
mouth;  sometimes  as  if  ruminating,  or  what 
is  called  chewing  the  cud,  sometimes  giving 
a  half  whistle,  sometimes  making  his  tongue 
play  backwards  from  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
18  if  clucking  like  a  hen,  and  sometimes 
protruding  it  against  his  upper  gums  in  fVont, 
as  if  pronouncmg  quickly  under  his  breath, 
too,  too,  too'^  all  this  accompanied  some- 
times with  a  thoug^htfttl  look,  out  more  fre- 
quently with  a  simle.  Generally  when  he 
had  concluded  a  period,  in  the  course  of  a 
diBDUte,  by  which  time  he  was  a  good,  deal 
exhausted  by  violence  and  vociferation,  he 
used  to  blow  out  his  breath  like  a  wha)e. 
This  I  suppose  was  a  relief  to  his  lungs; 
and  seemed  in  him  to  be  a  contemptuous 
mode  of  expression,  as  if  he  had  made  the 
arguments  of  his  opponent  fly  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  wind. 

I  am  fully  aware  how  very  obvious  aa 
occasion  I  here  give  for  the  sneering  jocular- 
ity of  such  as  have  no  relish  of  an  euct 


Sheridan  asked  me,  could  I  see  the  length  of  the 
garden?  •  No,  sir.'  [Mr.  Whyte  was  shorUsight- 
ed.]  *TUce  oat  your  opera-glasB,  Johnson  is 
eoming;  jon  may  know  him  by  his  gait'  I  per- 
ceived him  at  a  good  distance,  working  along  with 
t  peculiar  soleonnity  of  deportment,  and  an  awk- 
waid  Mit  of  measured  step.  At  that  time  the 
broad  flagging  at  each  side  the  streets  was  not 
aaiTaaadly  adopted,  and  stone  posts  were  in  iash- 
ioa,  to  pievent  the  annoyance  of  carriaaes.  Upon 
•very  post  as  be  passed  along,  I  conTd  observe, 
hedflUbvately  laid  ha  hand;  bat  miaaing  one  of 
them  when  he  had  got  at  some  distance,  he 
named  soddenly  to  ffecolleet  himself,  and  imme- 
diately retaning  back,  caiefally  performed  the 
aecartomed  ceremony,  and  resnmed  his  fiwmer 
eaane,  not  omitting  one  till  he  gained  the  cnaa- 
iog.  This,  Mr.  Sheridan  assored  me,  however  odd 
it  might  appear,  was  his  constant  practice;  bat 
why  or  wherefore  he  coald  not  inform  me." 
MiteelL  J^Tova,  p.  49.  See  {ante,  p.  66)  his 
(Maet  at  A&.  Banke*s,  which  seems  something 
«f  the  same  kind.— £d.] 


Ukenesa;  which,  to  render  coaospleie,  he-who 

draws  it  mu3t  not  disdain  ihe  slightest 
strokes.  But  if  witlings  should  be  inclined 
to  attack  this  account,  let  them  have  the 
candour  to  quote  what  I  have  offered  in  my 
defence. 

["DBJOBirsON   TO  MRS.    I>UCT  PORTtR. 

'« London  10  Jaa.  1764. 

"  Mt  dkah,—!  was  in  hopes  that 
you  would  have  written  to  me  be- 
fore this  time,  to  tell  me  that  your 
house  was  finished,  and  that  you  were  hap- 
py in  it.    I  am  sure  I  wish  you  happy. 

"  By  the  carrier  of  this  week  you  will  re- 
ceive a  box,  in  which  I  have  put  some  books, 
most  of  which  were  your  poor  dear  mamma's, 
and  a  diamond  lingS  which  I  hope  you 
will  wear  as  my  new  year's  gill.  If  you  re- 
ceive it  with  as  much  kindness  as  I  send  it, 
you  will  not  slight  it;  you  wiU  be  very  fond 
of  it     ^ 

.  "  Pray  give  my  service  to  Kitty,  who,  I 
hope,  keeps  pretty  well.  I  know  not  now 
when  1  shall  come  down:  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  very  soon.  But  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  ^ou  from  time  to  time. 

"  I  w»h  you,  my  dearest,  many  happy 
years;  take  what  care  you  can  of  your  health. 
lam,  my  dear,  your  alBBctionate  humble 
servant,  "Sam.  Jorksok.'* 

He  was  for  some  time  in  the  summer  at 
fiaston  Maudit  Northamptonshire,  on  a  vis- 
it to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of 
Dromore.  Whatever  dissatisfhetion  he  felt 
at  what  he  considered  as  a  slow  progress  in 
intellectual  improvement,  we  find  Uiat  his 
heart  was  tender,  and  his  affisctions  warm, 
as  appears  from  the  following  very  kind 
letter : 

<<  TO  JOSHUA  RBTNOLDS,  ESQ.   IN  LEICRS- 
TER-FTELUS. 

"  Dear  sir,— I  did  not  hear  of  your 
sickness  till  I  heard  likewise  of  your  recove- 
ry, and  therefore  escaped  that  part  of  your 
pain  which  every  man  must  feel  to  whom 
you  are  known,  as  you  are  known  to  me, 

"  Having  had  no  particular  account  oi 
your  disorder,  I  know  not  in  what  state  it 
has  left  you .  If  the  amusement  of  my  com 
pany  can  exhilarate  the  languor  of  a  slow 
recovery,  I  will  not  delay  a  day  to  come  to 
vou;  for  I  know  not  how  1  can  so  effectual 
ly  promote  my  own  pleasure  as  by  pleasing 
you,  or  my  own  interest  as  by  preserving 
you,  in  whom,  if  I  should  lose  yon,  I  should 
lose  ahnoet  the  only  man  whom  I  call  a 
friend. 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  of  you  from  yourself. 


^  [This  ring  is  now  in  the 
Pearson.— Harwood.] 
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or  ftom  deer  Mi88  Rmolds^.  Make  my 
oompUmenti  to  Mr.  Mudge.  I  am,  dear 
wCfjQux  iDostaflfectionate  and  most  humble 
servant,  *'  Sam.  Johitsok. 

•<  At  tte  Bar.  Mr.  Pwejr's,  at  Kntim  MmmHi, 

NorUiampUNudiire  (by  Cwtle  Aahby), 

19  Aug.  1TC4.*' 

Eariy  ia  the  year  1765  he  paid  a  abort 
visit  to  the  university  of  Cambrid^,  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Beauclerk.  There  is  a  live- 
ly picturespue  aceount  of  his  behaviour  on 
this  visit,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
March,  1786,  being  an  extract  of  a  lettei^ 
from  the  late  Dr.  John  Sharps. 

<*C«mbrldg«,  i  Mai^  1766. 
["As  to  Johnson,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  had 

p!' iTsf*  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^  which  I  am  now 
PTriting.  He  has  ascended  my  aerial 
citadel.  He  came  down  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  with  a  Mr.  Beauclerk,  who  has  a 
friend  at  Trinity^  Calibanf  you  may  be  sure, 
was  not  roused  from  his  lair  before  next  day 
noon,  and  his  breakfast  probably  kept  him 
till  night  I  saw  nothing  of  him,  nor  was 
he  heard  of  by  any  one,  till  Monday  after- 
noon, when  I  was  sent  for  home  to  two 
gentlemen  unknown.  In  conversation  I 
made  a  strange  faum  pm  about  Bumaby 
Greene's  poem^  in  which  Johnson  is  dnwn 
at  full  length].  He  drank  his  large  pota- 
tion of  tea  with  me,  interrupted  by  many 
an  indignant  contradiction,  and  many  a  no- 
ble sentiment  [He  had  on  a  better  wig 
than  usual,  but  one  whose  curls  were  not, 
like  Sir  Cloudesley's,  formed  for  'etonal 


*  Sir  Joshna'g  eister,  for  whom  Johnson  had  a 
pertiealar  aflTeetion,  and  to  whom  be  wrote  many 
letters  which  I  have  leea,  and  which  I  am  sony 
her  too  nice  delicacy  will  not  permit  to  be  pnb- 
lMhsd.—BoiwKi<L.  [One  will  be  firani  added 
by  Mr.  Malone,  po9t,  2Ui  July,  1781.— Of  Min 
RernolHs  Johnson  thought  eo  highly,  that  he  once 
said  lo  Mn.  Piozza,  **  I  never  knew  but  one  mind 
which  would  bear  a  microscopical  ezamination, 
and  that  is  dear  Miss  Reynolds's,  and  hen  is  very 
near  to  parity  itself."  Pioxxi,  p.  68.  Se?enLl 
othen  hare  reached  the  editor  smce  this  note  was 
written— Ed.] 

*  [Of  this  letter  Mr.  Boewell  quotes  only  two 
short  paragraphs,  adding  that  *<they  are  veiy 
ehsiacteristical,'*  b«l  sorely  the  rest  k  eqoally  so. 
— Ed.J 

3  [No  doobt  Dr.  John  Shaip,  gmiidwn  of 
Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  son  of  the  Areb- 
deaoon  of  Durham,  in  which  pvafivment  he  soo- 
ceeded  his  father.  He  was  a  member  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  died  in  1792,  aged  9», 
——Ed.] 

*  Mr.  Lister.— Boswxix. 

'  [Edward  Bumaby,  who  took  the  name  of 
Greene,  pablished,  m  1766,  an  imitation  of  the 
lOihEp.  of  the  firrt  book  of  Horace.  He  died  in 
1788.— Ed.] 


bnckle  V    Our  conversation  was  chiefy  on 
books,  you  may  be  sure.    He  was  mucb 

E leased  with  a  small  Milton  of  mine,  pub- 
shed  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and  with  the 
Greek  epigram  on  his  own  effigy,  of  its  be- 
iny  the  picture,  not  of  him,  but  of  a  bad 
painter.  There  are  many  manuscript  stan- 
zas, for  aught  I  know,  in  Milton's  own  hand- 
writing, and  several  interiined  hints  and 
fragments.  We  were  puzzled  about  one  of 
the  sonnets,  which  we  thought  was  not  to 
be  found  in  Newton^is  edition,  and  diflered 
from  all  the  printed  ones.  But  Johnson 
cried, « No!  no!'  repeated  the  wh<^  son- 
net instantly,  memoriter,  and  showed  it  us 
in  Newton's  book.  AfYer  which  he  learn* 
edly  harangued  on  sonnet-writing,  and  its 
different  numbers.  He  tells  me  he  will  come 
hither  again  quickly,  and  is  promised  '  an 
habitation  in  Emanuel  college.'  He  went 
back  to  town  next  mormn^^  but  as  it  hc^m 
to  be  known  that  he  was  in  the  univeraity  J 
several  persons  got  into  his  company  the 
last  evening  at  Trinity,  where,  about  twelve, 
he  began  to  be  very  great;  stripped  poor 
Mrs.  Macaulay  to  the  very  skin,  then  gave 
her  for  his  toast,  and  drank  her  in  two 
bumpers." 

The  strictness  of  his  self^xazninatioii, 
and  scrupuk)us  Christian  humility,  appear 
in  his  {Mous  meditation  on  Easter-day  thk 
year. 

"  I  purpose  again  to  partake  of  the  bleB»- 
ed  sacrament;  yet  when  I  consider  how 
vainly  I  have  hitherto  resolved  at  this  an- 
nual commemoration  of  my  Saviour^  death, 
to  regulate  my  life  by  his  laws,  I  sm  almost 
afraid  to  renew  my  resolutions." 

"  Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  reformed 
no  evil  habit;  my  time  has  been  unprofita- 
bly  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream  that  has 
left  nothing  behind.  My  mem&ry  gromt 
cof^fiuedy  and  I  know  not  hote  the  days 
pa$$  over  me.    Good  Lord,  deliver  me !»' 

The  concluding  words  [of  the  last  sen- 
tencel  are  very  remarkable,  and  show  that 
he  laboured  under  a  severe  depression  of 
spirits.    [  He  proceeds :] 

[''  I  purpose  to  rise  at  eight,  becanse, 
though  I  shall  not  yet  rise  early,  it  w^l  be 
inuch  earlier  than  1  now  rise,  for  I  oH^n  ha 
till  two,  and  will  gain  me  much  time,  and 
tend  to  a  conquest  over  idleness,  and  gvm 
time  for  other  dutiecu  I  hope  to  rise  vel 
earlier." 

^<  I  invited  home  with  me  the  man  7  whooe 
pious  behaviour  I  had  for  several  years  ob- 
served on  this  day,  and  found  him  a  kind 
of  Methodist,  fhll  of  texts,  but  ill-instructed. 
I  talked  to  him  with  temper,  and  offered 
him  twice  wine,  which  he  refused.    I  soA- 


*  "Eternal  bnckle  take  in  Parian  almiiu*'*- 

POFK. 

T  [See  anJU,  p.  214.— En.] 
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ftted  him  to  f  o  without  the  cKniwr  which  I 
iMd  purposed  to  give  him.  I  thought  this 
day  that  there  was  Bometlung  irreg^ar  and 
particular  iit  hia  look  and  gesture;  hut  hav- 
ing- intended  to  invite  him  to  acouaintance, 
WM  having  a  fit  opportunity  hy  nndlng  him 
near  my  own  seat  after  I  had  miased  mm,  I 
cfid  what  I  at  £iat  designed,  and  am  sorry  to 
have  heen  so  much  d£appointed.  Let  me 
not  he  prejudieed  hereafter  against  the 
appearance  of  piety  in  mean  persons,  who, 
witk  indeterminate  notions,  and  perverse  or 
inelegant  convmsatJon,  perhaps  aie  doing 
aB  they  can."] 

^^  [The  following  letter  was  ad- 

dressed to  the  son  of  his  fnend  Mr. 
Strahan,  aAerwards  prebendary  to  Rochea- 
ter,  and  the  Editor  of  Johnson's  Prayer$ 
and  JitdiiaUoiu, 

'*  TO  MR.  O.  STftAHAN,  DNITKR.  COLI..  OX.^ 

'>SSllay,  176». 

*<Dkab  sia^— That  I  have  answered  neither 
of  your  letters  you  must  not  impute  to  any 
deelension  of  good  will,  hut  merely  to  the 
want  of  someuiin^  to  sa^.  I  suppose  you 
puiBue  your  studies  diligently,  and  dili- 
genoe  will  seldom  fail  of  success.  Do  not 
tire  yourself  so  much  with  Greek  one  day 
as  to  he  afraid  of  looking  on  it  the  next;  but 

S've  it  a  certain  portion  of  time,  suppose 
or  hours,  and  pass  the  rest  of  the  oay  in 
Latin  or  English.  I  would  have  you  learn 
French,  and  take  in  a  literary  journal  once 
a  nMmth,  which  will  accustom  you  to  vari- 
ous subjects,  and  inform  you  what  learning 
18  ^oing  forward  in  the  world.  Do  not 
omit  to  mingle  some  lighter  books  with 
those  of  more  importance;  that  which  is 
fead  resitMO  sntsio  is  of\en  of  great  use, 
an4  takes  great  hold  of  the  remembrance. 
Howefer,  take  what  course  you  will,  if  you 
he  diligent  you  will  he  a  scholar.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

**  Sam.  Johnson."] 

No  man  was  more  gratefully  sensible  of 
any  kindness  done  to  him  than  Johnson. 
There  is  a  little  circumstance  in  his  diary 
^lia  year,  which  shows  him  in  a  very  amia^ 
hfe  fight 

**  Julj^  3^ — ^I  paid  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guin- 
eas, which  he  had  formerly  lent  me  in  my 
necessity,  and  for  which  Tetty  expr^sed 
her  gratitude." 

<<  July  7. — ^I  lent  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guin- 
eas more." 

Here  he  had  a  pleasing  opportunity  of  do^ 
iuf  the  same  kindness  to  an  old  fViend, 
which  he  had  formerly  received  from  him. 
Indeed  his  liberality  as  to  money  was  very 


The  n^t  article  in  his  dnry 


remarkable, 
is 

"July  Itth,  I  received  seventy-five 
pounds*     Lent  Mr.  Davies  twenty-five." 

Trinity  college,  Dublin,  at  this  thne,  sur- 
prised Johnson  with  a  spontaneous  compli- 
ment of  the  highest  academical  honours,  bj 
creating  him  doctor  of  laws.  The  diploma, 
which  IS  in  my  possession,  is  as  foKows: 

-  <*  Omnibui  ad  pto9  prtB$ente$  Kterm  perve- 
nerint,  ealutem.  JVha  Propositus  et  SocM 
Senior es  CoUegnsaerotaneta  etindiffiduaTr^ 
nitatit  Regina  EHxahtthtB  juxta  Dublin,  tes- 
tamur, Sannieli  Johnson,  Jlrmigero,  ob  egre- 
giam  seriptorum  elegantiam  et  utiHtatem, 
gratiam  eoneessam  Jruisse  pro  gradu  Doeto~ 
rati^  in  utroque  Jure,  octavo  die  Julii,  jSnne 
Domini  millesinio  septkigentesimo  sexagesi- 
mo-quinto.  In  cuius  ret  testimonium  singu^ 
lotum  manus  et  sigillum  quo  in  hisce  utimuif 
apposuimsUf  vieesimo  tertio  die  JuMi^  Afmo 
Domini  miUetimo  septingenteeimo  sexages^ 
mo-quisUo, 

Fa  AN.  Andbxws.  Presps* 

Gnx..  Ci*xiff9NT.     R.  MiraaAY. 

Tho.  Wilson.         Rob^w  Law. 

Tho.  LxLANn.     >  Mich.  Kxabnxt.'* 

This  ui^solicited  mark  of  distinction,  coi^ 
ierred  on  so  great  a  literary  character,  did 
much  honour  to  the  judgment  and  liberal 
spirit  of  that  learned  body.  Johnson  acr 
knowledged  the  favour  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Leland,  one  of  their  number;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it. 

[Afler  the  publication    of   the    »|-io-^ 
edition  in  1804,  a  copy  of  this  letter 
was  communicated  to  Mr.  Mak)ne  by  John 
Leland,  esq.  son  to  the  learned  historian,  to 
whom  it  is  addressed. 

«  TO  THE  KBT.  DR.  LXLAND. 


London,  17  Oct.  lT8tf  4. 

''  Sin^— Among  the  names  subscribed  to 
the  degree  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  the  University  of  Dublin,  I 
find  none  of  which  I  have  any  personal  know-^ 
ledge  but  those  of  Dr.  Andrews  and  your- 

"  Men  can  be  estimated  by  those  who 
know  them  not,  only  as  they  are  represent- 
ed by  those  who  knew  them;  and  tnereibre 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  owe  much  of  the 


'  [Tliit  letter  has  been  conimonicated  to  Dr. 
HtU,  Ibr  the  we  of  thii  edition,  by  tke  kindnev 
•f  the  Rev.  Chsriee  Rom,  FeUow  of  Liaoola  Col- 
^e,  OifonL— Ed.] 

VOL.   I.  38 


*  [Probably  a  qoaiter'B  pension. — ^En.] 
'  [The  aame  who  hsi  oontribated  aooie  i 
to  the  late  editions  of  this  work.  He  was  the 
elder  brofber  of  the  late  Biriiop  ef  Ohmnt.— xd.] 
«  [HawkjM  and  Marphy  seem  tetfaink  that  the 
degree  followed  the  poblication  of  Sbahspeare, 
but  the  former  was,  we  oee,  m  Jvly  (the  arnnal 
Commencement)  y  and  the  latter  in  Oeiober; 
Johnson's  aeknowtedgment  of  the  benoor  was 
perfaapa  poa^Mmed  ta  the  ead  of  the  aeademie  va* 
6ation.«~£D.] 
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I^euure  which  this  distinction  fives  me  to 
your  concurrence  with  Dr.  Andrews  in  re- 
commending me  to  the  learned  society. 

"  Having  desired  the  provost  to  return 
my  generu  thanks  to  the  university,  I  beg 
that  you,  sir,  will  accept  my  particular  and 
immediate  acknowledgments.  I  sm,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  ser- 
vanty  "  Sam.  JoHirsoir.i"] 

[His  great  affection  for  our  own 
p.*44s!  umversities,  and  particularly  (lis 
attachment  to  Oxford,  prevented 
Johnson  from  receiving  this  honour^  as  it 
was  intended,  and  he  never  assumed  the 
title  which  it  conferred.  He  was  as  little 
pleased  to  be  called  Doctor  in  consequence 
of  it,  as  he  was  with  the  title  of  domme, 
which  a  friend  of  his  once  incautiously  ad- 
dressed him  by.  He  thought  it  alluded  to 
his  having  been  a  schoolmaster;  and  though 
he  has  ably  vindicated  Milton  from  the  re- 
proach that  Salmasius  meant  to  fix  on  him, 
Dy  saying  that  he  was  of  that  profession,  he 
wished  to  have  it  forgot,  .that  himself  had 
ever  been  driven  to  it  as  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  had  failed  in  the  attempt.] 

He  appears  this  vear  to  have  been  seized 
with  a  temporary  fit  of  ambition,  for  he  had 
thoughts  both  of  studying  law,  and  of  en- 
gaging in  politicks,  liis  <<  Prayer  before 
the  Study  of  Law"  is  truly  admirable: 

•♦26  Sept.  1765. 

"  Almighty  God,  the  fiiver  of  wisdom, 
without  whose  hel^  resolutions  are  vain, 
without  whose  blessmg  study  is  ineffectual; 
enable  me,  if  it  be  thy  will,  to  attain  such 
knowledge  as  may  qualify  me  to  direct  the 
doubtful,  and  instruct  the  ignorant;  to  pre- 
vent wronffs  and  terminate  contentions; 
and  ffrant  that  I  may  use  that  knowledge 
which  I  shall  attain,  to  thy  gloi]^  and  my 
own  salvation,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen." 

His  prayer  in  the  view  of  becoming  a 
politician  is  entitled  <*  Engaging  in  Poli- 
ticks with  H n,"  no  doubt,  his  friend, 

the  Right  Honourable  WiUiam  Gerard 
Hamilton^,  for  whom,  during  a  long  ac- 

1  J  have  not  been  able  to  reeover  the  letter 
which  JohnMn  wrote  to  Dr.  Andrews  on  this  oo- 
eaiion. — Ma  i.o  nb. 

'  [Thk  k  a  misiake  of  Hawkins,  whwh  Mnr- 
phy  also  adopts.  Mr.  Boswell  states,  (po$t,  7th 
April,  1775,  n.)  that  Johnson,  himself,  never 
ased  the  title  of  Doctor  before  his  name,  even 
after  his  Oxford  de9ree.^ED.] 

'  [Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  secretary  to  Lord 
Halifax  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  re- 
mained a  short  time  with  his  sneoesMr,  Lord 
Northumberland,  but  he  resigned  in  1764.  Thoogh 
he  never  spoke  in  parliament  after  this,  hk  biog- 
rnphor  informs  os  (peihaps  on  the  anthority  of  this 
piance),  that  he  meditated  takbg  an  active  part 
in  poDtKal  life;  he,  however,  did  not,  and  his  aU 


queintance,  he  had  a  great  esteem,  and «» 
whose  conversation  he  once  paid  this  hkk 
compliment:  "  I  am  veir  unwilling  tote 
leil  alone,  sir,  and  therefore  I  go  widi  dt 
company  down  the  first  pair  of  stain,  m 
some  hopes  that  they  may,  perhaps,  retsra 
again;  IffOwithyou,sir,aslarasthestree(- 
door."  ui  what  particular  dq>artmeBt  he 
intended  to  engage^  does  not  a|q)ear,iior 
can  Mr.  Hamilton  explain.  His  prayer  v 
in  general  terms. 

"  Enlightenmy  understanding  withknoir- 
ledge  of  right,  and  govern  my  will  by  thjr 
laws,  that  no  deceit  may  mislead  oie,  nor 
temptation  corrupt  me;  that  I  may  alwiji 
endeavour  to  do  good,  and  hinder  evil." 

There  is  nothing  upon  ^e  subject  in  hii 
dianr. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  his  beiB| 
introduced  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Thrsle, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  brewers  in  film- 
land, and  member  of  parliament  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Southwark.  Foreigners  are  not  t 
little  amazed,  when  they  hear  of  brewen, 
distillers,  and  men  in  similar  departnesM 
of  trade,  held  forth  as  persons  of  considerfr* 
ble  consequence.  In  tnis  great  commereiii 
country  it  is  natural  that  a  situation  wfaid 


liance  with  Johnson,  whatever  it  was  intended  to 
be,  seems  to  have  prodnced  little  or  nodiing,  it 
least  that  we  know  of.  BIr.  Hamilton  dink 
1796,  ttt  68.— Ed.] 

^  Li  the  preface  to  a  late  collection  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  Pieces,  it  has  been  obserrsd,  thitov 
anthonr  was,  by  the  generality  of  JoIibnb^ 
words,  **  led  to  sappose  that  be  was  seiied  wilh 
a  temporary  6t  of  ambition,  and  that  henee  kt 
was  indnced  lo  apply  hk  thongfati  to  law  oi 
politieks.  But  Mr.  Boswell  was  certainly  aurtikai  • 
in  this  respect:  and  these  words  merely  allnde  to 
Johnson's  having  at  that  time  entered  into  mm 
engagement  wiUi  Mr.  Hamilton  occaaonally  to 
forni^  him  with  his  sentiments  on  the  great  po- 
litical topicks  which  should  be  considered  in  ptr- 
liament'*  In  consequence  of  this  engagemedt, 
Johnson,  in  November,  1766,  wrote  a  venr  vils- 
able  tract,  entitled  **  Considerations  on  Cora," 
which  is  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  works  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  published  byT.  Payne  in  1808.— 
Malonc.  [It  seems  very  improbable  that  m 
solemn  a  "  prctyer,  on  engaginf^  in  poHHett'* 
should  have  had  no  meaning.  Ic  were  ^peAaft 
vain  now  to  inquire  after  what  Mr.  Hamilton  fr^- 
fe9ted  not  to  be  able  to  ezplam;  bat  we  msj  bo 
sore  that  it  was,  in  Johnson's  opinion,  no  mA 
trivial  and  oasaal  assistance  as  is  suggealed  inAfr* 
Maione's  note.  From  a  letter  to  Mhs  Paitff, 
(posf,  14th  January,  1766),  H  may  be  gaoiwji 
that  this  engagement  was  in  some  way  coaaecied 
with  the  parliamentary  session,  and  it  may  ^^ 
been  an  alliance  to  write  pamphlets  or  V'HF^ 
in  fiivour  of  a  particular  line  of  politicks.  What- 
ever  it  was,  it  may  be  inferred,  fiom  the  obocoiiy 
in  which  they  have  left  it,  that  it  was  sooietbiqg 
whfeh  nehher  Hamilton  nor  Johnson  cbo«  <• 
talk  about— Ed.] 
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ptataotB  much  wealth  should  be  oonnder- 
ed  as  very  respectable;  and,  no  doubt,  hon- 
est induatry  is  entitled  to  esteem.  But, 
perhaps,  the  too  rapid  advances  of  men  of 
tow  extraction  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of 
&at  dktiaction  by  birth  and  jrentility ,  which 
has  ever  been  found  beneficial  to  the  g^rand 
scheme  of  subordination.  Johnson  used  to 
sive  this  account  of  the  rise  of  Mr.  Thrale's 
nther:  "  He  worked  at  six  shillinffs  a  week 
for  twenty  years  in  the  great  brewery, 
which  afterwards  was  his  own.  The  pro- 
prietor of  it  I  had  an  only  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  a  nobleman*  It  was  not  fit 
that  a  peer  should  continue  the  business. 
On  the  okl  man's  death,  therefore,  Uie 
brewery  was  to  be  sold.  To  find  <^  pur- 
chaser for  so  laige  a  property  was  a  difiicult 
matter;  and,  a&r  some  time,  it  was  sug- 
gested, that  it  would  be  advisable  to  treat 
with  Thrale,  a  sensible,  active,  honest  man, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  house,  and  to 
tranafer  the  whole  to  him  for  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  security  being  taken  upon  the.pro* 
peity.  Tliis  was  accordingly  settled.  In 
eleven  years  Thrale  paid  the  purchase-mo- 
ney. He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  liv- 
ed to  be  [high-sheriff  of  Surrey  in  1733, 
and]  member  of  parliament  for  South  wark^ 
[in  1740.1  But  what  was  most  remarkable 
was  the  liberality  with  which  be  used  his 
riches.  He  gave  his  son  and  daughters  the 
best  education.  The  esteem  which  his  good 
conduct  procured  him  from  the  nobleman 
who  had  married  his  master's  daughter  made 
him  be  treated  with  much  attention;  and  his 
8on,both  at  school  and  at  tlie  university  of 
Oxford,  associated  with  young  men  of  the 
first  rank.  His  allowance  from  his  father,  af- 
ter he  left  college,  was  splendid;  not  less  than 
.  a  thousand  a  vear.  This,  in  a  man  who 
had  risen  as  old  Thrale  did,  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary instance    of  generosity.    He 


^  The  predeceoor  of  old  Thrale  was  Edmuid 
Habey,  esq.;  the  nobleman  who  married  hie 
dKDgfater  was  Lord  Cobham,  great  ancle  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bnekingham.  But,  I  believe,  Dr. 
Johnson  waa  mistaken  in  assigning  so  very  low 
aa  origin  to  Mr.  Thrale.  The  clerk  of  St  Alban's, 
a  very  aged  man,  told  me,  that  he  (the  elder 
Tlvale)  mairied  a  sister  of  Mr.  Halsdy.    It  is  at 


oertam  that  the  family  of  Thrale  was  of 
some  oonsideratiott  in  that  town:  in  the  abbey 
duneh  is  a  handsome  momiment  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  John  Thrale,  late  of  London,  merchant, 
who  died  in  1704,  aged  54;  Margaret,  his  wife, 
and  three  of  their  cmldrenwho  died  young,  be- 
tween the  years  1676  and  1690.  The  arms  npon 
this  monument  are,  paly  of  eight,  gules  and  or, 
impalu^,  ermine,  on  a  chief  iMlent^  Tert,  three 
wolves'  (or  gryphons')  heads,  or,  couped  at  the 
neck: — Crest  on  a  dn<^  coronet,  a  tree,  vert — 
Blakkwat. 

•  [He  died  in  Ap.  1758,  and  bis  wife  in  1760. 
— Aat.  .¥(Bf,^Eo.] 


used  tossy,  'Ifthis young  dog  does  not flnd 
so  much  after  I  am  gone  as  he  expects,  let 
him  remember  that  he  hss  hsd  a  grest  deal 
in  my  own  time.' " 

Tne  son,  though  in  sfBuent  circumstan* 
ees,  had  good  sense  enough  to  cany  on  his 
his  father's  trade,  which  was  of  such  extent, 
that  I  rememher  he  once  told  me,  he  would 
not  quit  it  for  an  annuity  of  tep  diousand  a 
year;  "  For  (said  he)  that  I  get  ten  thou- 
sand a  yesr  by  it,  hut  it  is  sn  estate  to  a 
family."  Having  left  daughters  only,  the 
property  was  sold  for  the  immense  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds;  a 
magnificent  proof  of  what  may  be  done  by 
fair  trade  in  a  long  period  of  time. 

There  may  be  some  who  think  that  a  new 
syston  of  gentility^  mi^ht  be  established, 
upon  principles  totallv  different  from  what 
have  hitherto  prevailed.  Our  present  her- 
aldy,  it  ma^r  be  said,  is  suited  to  the  bsrba^ 
rous  times  m  which  it  had  its  origin.  It  is 
chiefly  founded  upon  ferocious  merit,  upon 
military  excellence.  Why,  in  civilized 
times,  we  may  be  asked,  should  there  not 
be  rank  and  honours,  upon  principles,  which, 
indenendent  of  long  custom,  are  certainly 
not  less  worthy,  and  which,  when  once  aK 
lowed  to  be  connected  with  elevation  and 
precedency,  would  obtain  the  same  dignity 
m  our  imagination?  Why  should  not  the 
knowledge,  the  skill,  the  expertness,  the  as- 
siduity, and  the  spirited  hasards  of  trade  and 
commerce,  when  crowned  with  success,  be 
entitled  to  give  those  flattering  distinctions 
by  which  mankind  are  so  universally  capti- 
vated? 

Such  are  the  specious,  but  false  arguments 
for  a  proposition  which  always  wiU  find  nu 
merous  aidvocates  in  a  nation  where  men 
are  every  day  startinff  up  from  obscurity  to 
wealth.  To  refute  mem  is  needless.  The 
general  sense  of  mankind  cries  out  with  ir- 


'  Mrs.  Bumey  informs  me  that  she  heard  Dr. 
Johnson  say,  "  An  English  merchant  is  a  new 
species  of  gentleman.'*  He,  perhaps,  had  m  his 
mind  the  following  mgenious  passage  in  **  The 
Conscious  Lovers,'*  Act  iv.  Scene  ii  where  Mr. 
Sealand  thus  addresses  Sir  John  Bevil:  **  Give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  we  merchants  are  a  species  of 
gentry  that  have  grown  mto  tbe  world  this  hat 
century,  and  are  as  honourable,  and  ahnostas 
usefii]  aa  you  hmded-folks,  that  have  always 
thought  yeonelves  so  much  above  ua;  for  your 
trading  (bnooth  is  eitended  no  farther  than  a  load 
of  hay,  or  a  fat  ox.  You  are  pleasant  people 
indeed!  because  you  are  generally  fared  up  to  be 
lazy;  therefore,  I  warrant  you,  indostry  is  die* 
honourable,** — Bosw£i.i..  [If  indeed  Jehnsoa 
called  merchants  a  new  tpeeiea  of  gentlemeUf 
he  mast  have  forgotten  not  only  the  merchants  of 
Tyre  who  were  *'  prmces,"  and  the  Medici  of 
Florence,  but  the  Greshams,  Cranfields,  Oabomes, 
Duncombes,  and  so  many  others  of  £ncland^<— 
Ed.] 
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MfsliUe  Ibfce, ''  UmgetMhmime  e$$  toti- 
jaurs  getUilhommeK" 

Mr.  Thrale  had  married  Mias  Heether 
Lynch  Salusbury,  of  good  Webh  extras 
tion,  a  lady  of  lively  talente,  improved  by 
education.  That  Johnson's  introduction 
into  Mr.  Thralc's  family,  which  contribut- 
ed so  much  to  die  happiness  of  his  life,  was 
owing  to  her  desire  for  his  conversation,  is 
a  very  probable  and  the  general  supposi- 
tion :  but  it  is  not  the  truth.  Mr.  Murphy, 
who  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Thrale,  having 
spoken  very  highly  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was 
requested  to  make  them  acquainted.  This 
bemg  mentioned  to  Johnson,  he  accepted 
of  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  Thrale's,  and 
was  BO  much  pleased  with  his  reception, 
both  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  they  so 
much  pleased  with  him,  that  his  invitations 
to  their  house  were  more  and  more  frequent, 
till  at  last  he  became  one  of  the  family,  and 
an  apartment  was  appropriated  to  him,  both 
in  their  house  at  Southwark,  and  in  their 
villa  at  Streatham. 

Johnson  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  for 
Mr.  Thrale,  as  a  man  of  excellent  princi- 
ples, a  good  scholar,  well  skilled  in  trade, 
of  a  sound  undersunding,  and  of  manners 
such  as  presented  the  character  of  a  plain 
independent  Endish  'squire.  [And 
when,  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  us,  with 
an  amiable  glow  of  gratitude,  any 
perplexity  happened  to  disturb  Mr.  Thrale's 
quiet,  dear  Dr.  Johnson  lefl  him  scarce  a 
moment,  and  tried  every  artifice  to  amuse, 
88  well  as  every  argument  to  console  him: 
nor  is  it  more  possible  to  describe  than  to 
forget  his  prudent,  his  pious  attentions  to- 
wards the  man  who  had  some  years  before 
certainly  saved  his  valuable  nfe,  perhaps 
his  reason.] 

As  this  family  will  frequently  be  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  fbllowing  pa^es, 
and  as  a  false  notion  has  prevailed  that  Mr. 
Thrale  was  inferior,  and  msome  degree  in- 
significant, compared  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  a  true  state  of  the 
case  from  the  authority  of  Johnson  himself 
in  his  own  words. 

"  I  know  no  man  (said  he),  who  is  more 
master  of  his  wife  and  family  than  Thrale. 
If  he  but  hokis  up  a  finger,  he  is  obeyed. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  she  is 
above  him  in  literary  attainments.  She  is 
more  flippant;  but  he  has  ten  tiroes  her 
learning;  he  is  a  regular  scholar;  but  her 
learning  is  that  of  a  schoolboy  in  one  of  the 
lower  lorms."  My  readers  may  naturally 
wish  for  some  representation  of  the  figures 

*  [This  dictum  it,  whatever  be  its  value,  not 
applicable  to  this  case,  where  the  question  is  not 
whether  a  gentleman  ean  ever  cease  tu  be  one, 
bat  whether  a  plebeian  caa  ever  bteome  a  gentle- 
man.— Ed.] 


of  this  couple^*  Mr.  Thrale  was  taU,  «|I 
proportioned,  and  stetely.  As  for  mmkm 
or  my  mUtresM,  by  which  epithets  Jokim 
used  to  mention  Mrs.  Thrale,  she 
was  short,  Dlump,  and  brisk  3  8he  ^^ 
has  herself^given  us  a  lively  view  ^'  ^ 
of  the  idea  which  Johnson  had  c^herpir. 
son,  on  her  ai^aring  before  him  in  adult* 
coloured  gown :  <<  You  little  creatures  should 
never  wear  those  sort  of  clothes,  hxnmm 
they  are  unsuitable  in  every  way.  What) 
have  not  all  insects  gay  coburs?"  Mr. 
Thrale  gave  his  wiie  a  liberal  indulgeoee, 
both  in  the  choice  of  their  company,  od 
in  the  mode  of  entertaining  them.  He  m- 
derstood  and  valued  Johnson,  without  le- 
mission,  from  their  first  acquaintance  to  the 
dayof  his  death.  Mm.  Thrale  was enchaot- 
ed  with  Johnson's  conversation  for  its  owd 
sake,  and  had  also  a  very  allowable  vamtj 
in  appearing  to  be  honoured  with  the  atten- 
tion of  so  celebrated  a  man. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  ibr 
Johnson  than  this  connexion.  He  had  at 
Mr.  Thrale's  all  the  comforts  and  even  hav- 
ries  of  life:  his  melancholy  was  diverted, 
and  his  irregular  habits  lessened  by  associi- 
tion  with  an  agreeable  and  weU-orderad 
family.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmoit 
respect  and  even  affection.  The  vivacity 
of  Mrs.  Thrale's  literary  talk  roused  him  to 
cheerfulness  and  exertion,  even  Triien  the^ 
were  alone.  But  this  was  not  dlen  tlie 
case;  for  he  found  here  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  what  gave  him  the  highest  eiHoj- 
ment,  the  society  of  the  learned,  the  wit^, 
and  the  eminent  in  every  way,  who  irere 
assembled  in  numerous  companies;  called 
forth  his  wonderful  powers,  and  gratified 
him  with  admiration,  to  which  no  man 
couki  be  insensible. 

[Johnson  formed,  says  Mr.  Ty- 
ers,  at  Streatham  a  room  for  a  li- 
brary, and  increased  by  his  recom- 
mendation the  number  of  books.  Heie  he 
was  to  be  found  (himself  a  library)  wheat 
friend  called  upon  him ;  and  by  him  the 
friend  was  sure  to  be  introduced  to  the 
dinner-table,  which  Mrs.  Thrale  knew  how 
to  spread  with  the  utmost  plenty  and  ele- 
gance, and  which  was  oflen  adorned  with 
such  guests,  that  to  dine  there  waa  epsJii 
accumbere  dimm.  Of  Mrs.  Thrale,  if 
mentioned  at  all,  less  cannot  be  said,  than 
that  in  one  of  the  ImUst  opinions  of  Mo« 
son,  "  If  she  was  not  the  wisest  womaa  in 
the  world,  she  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
wittiest."  Besides  a  natural  vivacity  in 
conversation,  she  had  reading  enough,  and 


p.  I. 


'  [The  reader  will  not  &i]  to  ohsenre  the  tam 
in  which  Air.  BatweH  talks  of  **thu  eaupU."-^ 
Ed.] 

'  [She  waa  twenty-five  yean  of  ago,  whs 
this  aoqnaintanoe  commenced — ^Ed.] 
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tU  •'gods had  mtde  lierpoedcttl.''  Her 
poem  of  "The  Three  Warninpi"  (the 
•nlnect  she  owned  not  to  be  original)  is 
hignly  interesdng  and  serious,  and  literally 
comes  home  to  every  body's  business  and 
bosom.  She  took,  or  caused  such  care  to 
betaken  of  Johnson,  dnrinff  an  illness  of 
coiitiDuance,  that  Goldsmith  told  her,  "  he 
owed  his  recovery  to  her  attention."  She 
moreover  taught  him  to  lay  up  something 
of  his  income  everv  year.] 
[Johnson  had  also  at  Streatham  oppor- 
tunities  of  exercise,  and  the  plea- 
^7£  sure  ofairings  and  excursions.  In 
the  exerdse  of  a  coach  he  had 
great  delight;  it  afforded  him  the  indul- 
gence of  indolent  postures,  and,  as  it  seems, 
the  noise  of  it  assisted  bis  hearing.  1  [When 
Mrs.  Piozzi  asked  him  wny  he  do* 
ted  on  a  coach  so,  he  answered, 
that,  *<  in  the  first  place,  the  com- 
panv  were  shut  m  with  him  there,  and 
ooub  not  escapees  out  of  a  room ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  he  heard  all  that  was  said  in 
a  earriajre.]  [He  was  prevailed 
on  by  Mr.  Thrale  to  join  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  m  which  he 
ibowed  himself  a  bold  rider,  for  he  either 
leaped,  or  broke  through,  the  hedges  that 
otetructed  him.  This  he  did,  not  /because 
he  was  eager  in  the  pursuit,  but,  as  he 
Mid,  to  save  the  trouble  of  alighting  and 
remounting.  He  did  not  derive  the  plea- 
sure or  benefit  from  riding  that  many  do: 
it  had  no  tendency  to  raise  his  spirits; 
aui  he  once  said  that,  in  a  journey  on  horse- 
back, he  fell  asleep.] 

[He  certainly  rode  on  Mr. 
^^  Thrale's  old  hunter  with  a  good 
firmness,  and  though  he  would  fol- 
Isv  the  hounds  fifty  miles  an  end  some- 
times^,  would  never  own  himself  either 
tired  or  amused.  <'  I  have  now  learned," 
nid  be,  "  by  hunting,  to  perceive  that  it  is 
BO  diversion  at  all,  nor  ever  takes  a  roan 
ovt  of  himself  for  a  moment:  the  dogs 
have  lees  sagacity  than  I  could  have  pre* 
vailed  on  myself  to  suppose ;  and  the  gen- 
tlemen often  called  to  me  not  to  ride  over 
then.  It  is  very  strange  and  very  melan- 
oholy,  that  the  paucity  of  human  pleasures 
iboQld  persuade  us  ever  to  call  hunting  one 
of  them."  He  was  however  proud  to  be 
amoBffst  the  sportsmen;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi 
Uiougiit  no  praise  ever  went  so  close  to  his 
heart,  as  when  Mr.  Hamilton  called  out 
one  day  upon    Brighthelmstone  Downs, 


'  [Mr.  Boswell  aays,  in  another  plaoe*  that 
Johnion  once  honted;  this  ieems  more  probable 
:  thu  BfiB.  I^ozzi^s  and  Hawkina's  etatements,  fixim 
which  it  woald  be  inferred,  that  he  bunted  habit" 
MoUy,  It  seems  hard  to  %ire  to  one's  sel^  Dr. 
Johnran  fiiiriy  joining  in  thk  vblent  and,  to  him, 
•aewonld  sappoae,   extiayagsnt  and  dangerous 


"Why,  Johnson  rides  as  well,  for  aught  I 
see,  as  the  most  illiterate  fellow  in  £iig* 
land."] 

[Mrs.  PioEzi's  account  of  the  «. 
coounencement  and  progress  of  ^* 
this  acquaintance  deserves  to  be 
]>reserved  in  her  own  words:  ["  The  firsi 
time  I  ever  saw  this  extraorainary  man 
was  in  the  year  1764,  when  Mr.  ^^ 
Murphy,  who  had  long  been  the  ^^^ 
friend  and  confidential  intimate  of 
Mr.  Thrale,  persuaded  him  to  wish  for 
Johnson's  conversation,  extolling  it  in  tenna 
which  that  of  bo  other  person  coukl  have 
deserved,  till  we  were  only  in  doubt  how 
to  obtain  his  company,  and  find  an  excuse 
fi)r  the  invitation.  The  celebrity  of  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  a  shoemaker,  whose  verses 
were  at  that  time  the  subject  of  common 
discourse,  soon  afforded  a  pretence,  and 
Mr.  Murphy  brought  Johnson  to  meet  him, 
giving  me  a  general  caution  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  his  figure,  dress,  or  behaviour. 
\yhat  I  recollect  best  of  the  day's  talk  was 
his  earnestly  recommending  Addison's 
works  to  Mr.  Woodhouse  as  a  model  for 
imitation.  'Give  nights  and  days,  sir,* 
said  he, '  to  Uie  study  of  Addison,  if  you 
mean  either  to  be  a  good  writer,  or,  what 
is  more  worth,  an  honest  man.'  When  I 
saw  something  like  the  same  expression  in 
his  criticism  on  that  authour,  latelv  pub* 
lished,  [in  tfie  Livei  of  the  Poets]  1  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  past  injunctions  to  the 
young  poet,  to  which  he  replied, '  That  he 
wished  the  shoemaker  might  have  remem- 
bered them  as  welL'  Mr.  Johnson  liked 
his  new  acquaintance  so  much,  however, 
that  from  that  time  he  dined  with  us  every 
Thursday  through  the  winter,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  next  vear  he  fo^owed  us  to 
Brighthelmstone,  whence  we  were  goneb^ 
fore  his  arrival ;  so  he  was  disappointed 
and  enraged,  and  wrote  us  a  letter  expres- 
sive of  a  n^er,  which  we  were  desirous  to 
pacifv,  and  to  obtain  his  company  again  if 
possible.  Mr.  Murphy  brought  him  back 
to  us  again  very  kindly,  and  from  that  time 
his  visits  grew  more  freouent,  till  in  the 
year  1766  his  health,  which  he  had  always 
complained  of,  grew  so  exceedingly  bad, 
that  he  could  not  stir  out  of  his  room  in 
the  court  he  inhabited  for  many  weeks  to- 
gether— I  think  months, 

"Mr.  Thrale's  attentions  and  my  own 
now  became  so  acceptable  to  him,  that  he 
oilen  lamented  to  us  the  horrible  condition 
of  his  mind,  which  he  said  was  nearly  di»> 
tracted ;  and  though  he  charged  us  to 
make  him  odd  solemn  pr(»aises  of  secrecy 
on  so  strange^  a  subject,  yet  when  we  wait- 


*  [In  the  second  month  of  his  acqoaintance 
^th  BIr.  Boswell,  we  have  seen  that  Johnson 
commanicated  to  him  his  tendency  to  this  infirmi- 
ty, yet,  though  he  eoakl  himself  be  so  nnnnrfs  ' 
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ed  on  him  one  morning,  and  heafd  him,  in 
the  most  pathetick  tenns,  heff  the  prayers 
of  Dr.  Delap^,  who  had  leti  him  as  we 
came  in,  I  felt  excessively  affected  with 
erief,  and  well  remember  that  my  husband 
mvoluntarily  lifted  up  one  hand  to  shut  his 
month,  from  provocation  at  hearing  a  man 
so  wildly  proclaim  what  he  could  at  last 
persuade  no  one  to  believe,  and  what,  if 
true,  would  have  been  so  very  unfit  to 
reveal. 

**  Mr.  Thrale  went  away  soon  after, 
leaving  me  with  him,  and  bidding  me  pre- 
vail on  him  to  quit  his  close  habitation  in 
the  court  and  come  with  us  to  Streatham, 
where  I  undertook  the  care  of  his  health, 
and  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  con* 
tributing  to  its  restoration.") 

In  the  October  of  this  year  he 
B*^  *^  length  gave  to  the  world  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare.  [He  was 
insensible  to  Churchill's  abuse;  but  the 
poem  before  mentioned  had  brought  to  re- 
membrance, that  his  edition  of  Shakspeare 
had  long  been  due.  His  ftiends  took  the 
alarm,  and,  bv  all  the  arts  of  reasoning  and 
persuasion,  laboured  to  convince  him  that 
naving  taken  subscriptions  for  a  work  in 
which  he  had  made  no  progress,  his  credit 
was  at  stake.  He  confessed  he  was  culpa- 
ble, and  promised  from  time  to  time  to  be- 
gin a  course  of  such  reading  as  was  neces- 
sary to  qualify  him  for  the  work:  this  was 
no  more  than  he  had  formerly  done  in  an 
enffagement  with  Coxeter^,  to  whom  he 
had  bound  himself  to  write  the  life  of 
Shakspeare,  but  he  never  could  be  prevail- 
ed on  to  begin  it,  so  that  even  now  it  was 
questioned  whether  his  promises  were  to  be 
relied  on.  For  this  reason  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  some  other  of  his  friends, 
who  were  more  concerned  for  his  reputa- 
tion than  himself  seemed  to  be,  contrived 
to  entangle  him  by  a  wager,  or  some  other 
pecuniary  engagement,  to  perform  his  Usk 
by  a  certain  tune.]  This  edition,  if  it  had 
DO  other  merit  but  that  of  producing  his 
preface,  in  which  the  excellencies  and  de- 


lily  candid,  we  ihall  see  with  what  fnqaencj  and 
severity  he  wed  to  blame  Boswell  when  he 
pnrained  to  mentk>n  kU  own  mental  dirtrenes. 
-JEd.) 

>  [Rector  of  Lewea  in  Snmez.— En.] 
'  Thomas  Cozeter,  Esq.  who  had  also  made  a 
lane  collection  of  plays,  and  from  whose  mann- 
■cnpt  notes  the  lAves  of  the  Englieh  Poets,  by 
Shiels  and  Gibber,  were  prbcipally  compiled. 
Mr.  Cozeter  was  bred  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and  died  m  London,  April  17th,  1747,  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  year.  A  particmar  account  of  him  may  be 
found  in  the  OentUman*8  Magazine  for  1781, 
p.  178.— -MALOire.  [With  regard  to  Cibber's 
or  Shiels's  lAoee  of  the  Poets,  see  ante,  p.  75; 
and  post,  10th  April,  1776,  where  the  subject  m 
i— Ep.J 


fects  of  that  immortal  bard  are  displaced 
with  a  masterly  hand,  the  nation  wool 
have  had  no  reason  to  complain.  A  btiad 
indiscriminate  admiration  of  ShakspMs 
had  exjpoeed  the  British  nation  to  the  lidfr- 
cule  of  foreigners.  Johnson,  by  candidly 
admitting  the  faults  of  his  poet,  had  the 
more  crrait  in  bestowing  on  nun  deserved 
and  indisputable  praise  ;  and  donbtleea  none 
of  all  his  panegyrists  have  done  him  half 
so  much  honour.  Their  praise  'waa  like 
that  of  a  counsel,  upon  his  own  side  of  the 
cause ;  Johnson's  was  like  the  grave,  well 
considered,  and  impartial  opinion  of  the 
judge,  which  falls  from  his  lips  with  weight, 
and  is  received  with  reverence.  What  be 
did  as  a  commentator  has  no  small  share  of 
merit,  though  his  researches  were  not  so 
ample,  and  nis  investigations  so  acute,  aa 
they  might  have  been ;  which  we  now  cer- 
tainly know  from  the  labours  of  other  able 
and  ingenious  criticks  who  have  followed 
him.  He  has  enriched  his  edition  with  a 
concise  account  of  each  play,  and  of  iia 
characteristick  excellence.  Many  of  hit 
notes  have  illustrated  obecuritiee  iu  the 
text,  and  placed  passages  eminent  for  hean- 
ty  in  a  more  conspicuous  light ;  and  he  haa, 
in  general,  exhibited  such  a  mode  of  anno- 
tation, as  may  be  beneficial  to  all  8nfaa&> 
quent  editors. 

[Though  he  would  sometimes 
divert  himself  by  teazing  Garrick 
by  commendations  on  the  tomh 
scene  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  protesting 
that  Shakspeare  had  in  the  same  line  of  ex* 
ceiience  nothing  as  good:  "All  which  ia 
strictly  true,*'  he  would  add,  '*  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  Gonprreve  is 
to  stand  in  competition  with  Shakspeare: 
these  fellows  know  not  how  to  hlame,  or 
how  to  commend."  Somebody  was  prai^ 
ing  Gorneille  one  dav  in  oppoeition  to 
Shakspeare:  ^<  Gorneille  is  to  Shakapeare,"* 
replied  Johnson,  <*'  as  a  clipped  hedge  is  to 
a  forest."  When  lie  talked  of  authoma, 
his  praise  would  fall  spontaneously  on  soch 
passages  as  are  sure,  m  his  own  phrase,  to 
leave  something  behind  them  nsefni  on 
common  occasions,  or  connected  with  ccn- 
mon  manners.  It  was  not  Lear  curaing  hit 
daughters,  or  deprecating  the  storm,  that 
he  would  quote  with  commendation,  bat 
lago's  ingenious  malice  and  subtle  revenge ; 
or  Prince  Henry's  gay  compliances  with 
the  vices  of  Falstaff,  whom  he  all  the  while 
despised.  Those  pUys  had  indeed  no  ri- 
vals in  Johnson's  ravour.  <<Noman,*»  he 
said,  <<  but  Shakspeare  could  have  drawn 
Sir  John."! 

His  Shakspeare  was  virulently  attacked 
by  Mr.  William  Kenrick,  who  obtained 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  a  Scotch  nni- 
versity,  and  wrote  for  the  bookseUera  in  a 
great  variety  of  branches.    Though    hs 
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certainly  was  not  without  coiwidenble 
.merit,  he  wrote  with  so  little  regard  to  de- 
cency, and  principles,  and  decorum,  and  in 
80  hasty  a  manner,  that  his  reputation  was 
neither  extensive  nor  lasting.  I  rememher 
one  evening,  when  aome  of  his  works  were 
nentioned.  Dr.  Goldsmith  said  he  had  nev- 
er heard  of  them ;  upon  which  Dr.  John- 
son observed,  '^  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many 
who  liave  made  themselves  pubHek,  with- 
out making  themselves  knownK*^ 

A  young  student  of  Oxford,  of  the  name 
of  Barclav,  wrote  an  answer  to  Kenrick's 
veview  of  Johnson's  Shakspeare.  Johnson 
was  at  first  angry  that  Kenrick's  attack 
should  have  the  credit  of  an  answer.  But 
afterwards,  considerinff  the  young  man's 
good  intention,  he  kindly  noticed  mm,  and 
probably  would  have  done  more,  had  not 
the  young  man  died. 

In  his  preface  to  Shakspeare,  Johnson 
treated  Voltaire  very  contemptuously,  ob- 
serving, upon  some  of  his  remarks,  *'  These 
are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds."  Vol- 
taire, in  revenge,  made  an  attack  upon  John- 
son, in  one  of  his  numerous  literary  sallies 
which  I  remember  to  have  read;  but  there 
being  no  general  index  to  his  voluminous 
works,  have  searched  in  vain,  and  therefore 
cannot  ^uote  it 

Voltaire  was  an  antagonist  with  whom 
I  thought  Johnson  should  not  disdain  to 
contend.    I  pressed  him  to  answer.    He 
said,  he  perhaps  might;  but  he  never  did. 
1^  (He  appears,  in  the  course  of 

this  summer,  to  have  paid  a  visit  to 
Dr.  Warton,  at  Winchester,  and,  on  the 
pubtiftation  of  his  Shakspeare,  he  addressed 
to  him  the  following  letter:] 

["dr.   JOHNSON   TO  DR.    WARTON. 
*<  9th  Oct.  1765. 

Wof4^  "  Dkar  sir, — Mrs.  Warton  uses 
Ufe  of  me  hardly  in  supposing  that  I  could 
^  »£"'  forget  so  much  Kmdness  and  civili- 
ty as  she  showed  me  at  Winchester. 
I  remember,  likewise,  our  conversation 
about  St.  Cross  a.  The  desire  of  seeing 
her  again  will  be  one  of  the  motives  that 
will  bring  me  into  Hamoshire. 

**  I  have  taken  care  or  your  book;  being 
80  far  from  doubting  your  subscription,  that 
I  think  you  have  subscribed  twice:  you 
once  paid  your  guinea  into  my  own  hand 
in  the  garret  in  Gough-«quare.  When  you 
Kpht  on  your  receipt,  throw  it  on  the  nre; 
if  you  find  a  second  receipt,  you  may  have 
*  second  book. 


>  [He  died  in  June,  1779.— Ed.] 

'  [The  hospita]  ot  St  Cron,  near  Wfaichefter, 
«dowed  formerly  for  the  maintenance  of  70  reei- 
dnt  memben,  cleigy  and  laity,  with  100  ont- 
V*BnoDen ;  bat,  rince  the  dUsohUufn,  rediMMBd 
to  10  roidente,  with  the  master  and  diaplau,and 
*oit.iMBiionfln.^ED.] 


<'  To  tell  the  truth,  as  I  fUt  no  solicitude 
about  this  work,  I  receive  no  great  comfort 
from  its  conclusion:  but  yet  am  well  enough 
pleased  that  the  publick  has  no  farther  claim 
upon  me.  I  wish  you  would  write  more 
frequently  to,  dear  sir,  your  afi*ectionate 
humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoBivsoiv."] 

Mr.  Bumey  having  occasion  to  write  to 
Johnson  for  some  receipts  for  subscriptions 
to  his  Shakspeare,  which  Johnson  had  omit- 
ted to  deliver  when  the  money  was  paid, 
he  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  of 
thanking  Johnson  for  the  great  pleasure 
which  he  had  received  from  the  perusal  of 
his  preface  to  Shakspeare;  which,  although 
it  excited  much  clamour  against  him  at  first, 
is  now  iustly  ranked  among  the  most  excef- 
lent  of  nis  writings.  To  this  letter  Johnson 
returned  the  following  answer: 

*'  TO  CHARLES  BURNET,  ESQ.  IN  POLAND- 
STREET. 

<<  16th  Oct.  1765. 

"  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  your  kindness  to 
me  has  brought  upon  you  so  much  trouble, 
though  you  have  taken  care  to  abate  that 
sorrow,  by  the  pleasure  which  I  receive 
from  your  approbation.  I  defend  my  criti- 
cism m  the  same  manner  with  you.  We 
must  confess  the  faults  of  our  favourite,  to 

Siin  credit  to  our  praise  of  his  excellencies, 
e  that  claims,  either  in  himself  or  for  ano- 
ther, the  honours  of  perfection,  will  surely 
injure  the  reputation  which  he  designs  to 
assist. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
your  family.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged 
and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHNsoir." 

From  one  of  his  journals  I  transcribe 
what  follows: 

"At  church,  Oct— 65. 

"  To  avoid  all  sinjrularity;  Bonaventura^. 

"  To  come  in  before  service,  and  compose 
my  mind  b^  meditation,  or  by  reading  some 
portions  of*^scripture.     Tatty, 

"  If  I  can  hear  the  sermon,  to  attend  to  it, 
unless  attention  be  more  troublesome  than 
useful. 

"  To  consider  the  act  of  prayer  as  a  re- 
posal of  myself  upon  God,  and  It  resignation 
of  ail  into  his  holy  hand." 

[Johnson  had  now  arrived  at  the 
fifly-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  had 
actually  attained  to  that  state  of 
independence,  which  before  he  could  only 
afiect  He  was  now  in  possession  of  an  in- 
come that  freed  him  from  the  apprehensions 
of  want,  and  exempted  him  from  the  neces- 


Rawk. 
P.44S. 


'  He  was  probably  proposing  to  himself  the 
model  of  this  excellent  penon,  who,  for  hii  piety, 
was  named  the  Serapkiek  Doctor, 
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flity  of  mental  labour.  He  had  dischargfed 
hisobligatioiks  to  thepublick,  and,  with  no 
incumbrance  of  a  family,  or  any  thing  to 
control  his  wishes  or  desires,  he  had  his 
mode  of  living  to  choose.  Blest  with  what 
was  to  him  a  competence,  he  had  it  now  in 
his  power  to  sludjr,  to  meditate,  and  to  put 
in  practice  a  variety  of  good  resolutions, 
which,  almost  from  his  first  entrance  into 
life,  he  had  been  making.] 

In  1764  and  1765  it  should  seem  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  so  busily  employed  with  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare  as  to  have  had  little 
leisure  for  any  other  literary  exertion,  or, 
indeed,  even  for  private  correspondence  i. 
He  did  not  favour  me  with  a  smgle  letter 
for  more  than  two  years,  for  which  it  will 
appear  that  he  afterwards  apologised. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  silence,  I  nev- 
er omitted  to  write  to  him,  when  I  had  any 
thinff  worthy  of  communicating.  I  gener- 
ally Kept  copies  of  my  letters  to  him,  that 
I  might  have  a  full  view  of  our  correspon- 
dence, and  never  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
any  reference  in  his  letters.    He  kept  the 

Sreater  part  of  mine  very  carefully;  and  a 
lort  time  before  his  death  was  attentive 
enouffh  to  seal  them  up  in  bundles,  and  or- 
der them  to  be  delivered  to  me,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  Amongst  them  I  found 
one,  of  which  I  had  not  made  a  copv,  and 
"which  I  own  I  read  with  pleasure  at  the  dis- 
tance of  almost  twenty  years.  It  is  dated 
November,  1765,  at  the  Palace  of  Paoli,  in 
Corte,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  and  is  Aill  of 
generous  enthusiasm.  After  giving  a  sketch 
of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  in  that  island, 
it  proceeded  thus:  ''  I  dare  to  call  this  a  spir- 
ited tour.  I  dare  to  challenge  your  appro- 
bation.'* 

This  letter  produced  the  following  an- 
swer, which  I  found  on  my  arrival  at 
Paris. 

'*  A   MR.    BOSWKLL, 

ehex  Mr.  Waters^  Banquier  d  Paris. 

u  Joimioa'i-coart,  Fl9etr«treet,  14  Jan.  1766. 

"Dear  sir, — Anolo^ies  are  seldom  of 
any  use.  We  wilt  delay  ihe  reasons,  good 
or  bad,  which  have  made  me  such  a  sparine 
and  upgraieful  correspondent.  Be  assured, 
for  the  present,  that  notiimff  has  lessened 
either  the  esteem  or  k>ve  with  which  I  dis- 
missed you  at  Harwich. — Both  have  been 


"  [Thktnitii 

dial  became  Johaaon 


Mr.  BoBweU  conelvdeB 
net,  for  tmo  yean,  write 
to  him,  he  wrote  to  nobody,  and  wu  ezdoiively 
oeeapied  with  bis  Shakipeare,  thoogfa  we  have 
•eeo,  that,  in  those  jean,  he  found  time  to  pay 
vieitito  bis  fiiendi  in  Linoolnehire  and  Noith- 
aoiplonihire,  and  at  Cambridge  and  Winohester. 
He  also  visited  Brighton.  If  Bir.  Boewell  hwl 
been  those  two  yean  in  London,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  found  JofaiMon  by  no 
ahioibed  in  Sfaakspeare.*-ED. 


increased  by  AH  that  I  htve  bees  told  of  fH 
by  yourself,  or  others;  and  -when  yoa  retn, 
you  will  return  to  an  unaltered,  and,  I  hoft, 
unalterable  fKend. 

"  All  that  you  have  to  f^ar  Horn  me  ii 
the  vexation  of  disappointing  me.  No  mm 
loves  to  frustrate  expectations  which  hue 
been  formed  in  h^s  favour;  and  the  | ' 
which  I  promise  myself  from  your  ^ 
and  remarks  is  so  great,  that  perhaps  no  de- 
gree of  attention  or  discernment  wiU  h 
sufficient  to  afford  it. 

"  Come  home,  however,  and  take  vov 
chance.  I  long  to  see  you,  and  to  bev 
you;  and  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  so  ton^ 
separated  again.  Gome  home,  andexpeei 
such  welcome  as  is  due  to  him,  whom  S  win 
and  noble  curiosity  has  led,  where  perhip 
no  native  of  this  country  ever  was  iefyn. 

"  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you  that  can  d^ 
serve  your  notice;  nor  woukl  I  willing^hf 
lessen  the  pleasure  that  any  novelty  mij 
give  you  at  your  return.  I  am  aftud  we 
shall  find  it  difficult  to  keep  among  ast 
mind  which  has  been  so  long  feast^  widi 
variety.  But  let  us  try  what  esteem  aai 
kindness  can  effect. 

"  As  vour  father*^  liberality  has  indoM 
you  with  so  lon^  a  ramble,  I  doubt  not  nt 
you  will  think  his  sickness,  or  even  his  d^ 
sire  to  see  you,  a  sufficient  reason  for  Imi- 
tenin^  your  return.  The  longer  wclif^ 
and  the  more  we  think,  the  higher  value  wi 
learn  to  put  on  the  friendship  and  telMfe^ 
ness  of  parents  and  offHends.  Parents  we 
can  have  but  once;  and  he  promises  bimteir 
too  much,  who  enters  life  with  the  expet- 
tation  of  finding  many  friends.  Upon  sone 
motive,  I  hope,  that  ^ou  will  be  here  soon; 
and  am  wilhng  to  think  that  it  will  be  u 
inducement  to  your  return,  that  it  is  sincew' 
ly  desired  by,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  ban- 

blA  RArvnnt.  **  A  am     Jnn-irsiiv* 


ble  servant, 


-  Sam.  Johksok.' 


["dr.  JOHNSON  TO    MRS.  LUCT  POSTKI. 
M  Johnson Vcourt,  Ftoet-«treet,  14  Jan.  tlSBi 

"Dear  madam, — The  reason  ^^ 
why  I  did  not  answer  your  letters  jS, 
was  that  I  can  please  myself  with 
no  answer.  I  was  loath  that  Kitty  shooU 
leave  the  house  till  I  had  seen  it  once  more, 
and  yet  for  some  reasons  I  cannot  well  come 
during  the  session  of  parliament  >.    I  am 


'  [The  leaaoni  which  canlined  Aim  taLeadta, 
dwrmg  the  surian  of  parliament,  naaj  bt  ■§- 
pected  to  have  had  mma  eooMnon  with  }m 
engagement  in  politicks  with  Hamittea;  ssi 
it  mint  beconfened,  that  Mr.  HamiboB'i  4»- 
elaratioii,  {ante,  p.  218),  that  he  oooU  not  cb- 
plain  what  these  aUaaoM  aMsnt,  leeks  like  cht 
erasion  of  a  (foeition  whk;h  that  geatleaaa  M 
not  wkh»  peihapi  did  net  feel  hiiaeetf  aiahoiiiBi, 
to  aiMwer  nnraMrfedly.  It  eeeiM  dew,  l^ 
JofaMon  WM  employed  by  or  with  Haadliaiii 
some  covise  of  polincal  oociipatioB»  which  eblfii 
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■BwilMng  to  tell  lit  y«t  budly  know  why. 
If  it  canoe  let,  it  shonld  he  npaired,  and  I 
pnipoae  to  let  Kitty  have  part  of  the  rent 
while  we  both  live  j  and  wish  that  yon  wonid 
g^it  surveyed,  and  let  me  know  how  much 
money  will  be  necessary  to  fit  it  for  a  ten- 
tut  I  would  not  have  you  stay  longer  than 
k  eonvenient,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  care 
ef  Kitty. 

"  Do  not  take  my  omiaedon  amiss.  I  am 
•ony  for  it,  but  know  not  what  to  say.  You 
arast  act  by  your  own  prudence,  and  I  shall 
be  pleased.  Write  to  me  again;  I  do  not 
lesign  to  neglect  you  any  more.  It  is  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  hear  from  yon;  but  this 
wbote  afiair  is  painful  to  me.  I  wish 
you,  my  dear,  many  happy  years.  Give 
my  respects  to  Kitty.  1  am,  dear  mad- 
am, your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
«  Sam.  Johnson."] 

^      [We  find  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wartori 
to  his  brother  some  account  of  Johnson 
lad  his  society  at  this  period. 

"dr.    WABTOIf   TO    MB.    WARTON. 

<«SSd  Jan.  1768. 
Um.  of  <'  I  only  dined  with  Johnson,  who 
^'^'  seemed  cold  ^  and  indifferent,  and 
scarce  said  any  thing  to  me:  per- 
haps he  has  heard  what  I  said  of  his  Shak- 
ipeare,  or  rather  was  offended  at  what  I 
wrote  to  him — as  he  pleases.  Of  all  solemn 
coxcombs,  Goldsmitn  is  the  first;  yet  sen- 
iiMe— but  affects  to  use  Johnson's  hard 
wofds  in  conversation.  We  had  a  Mr. 
Dyer>  who  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 
Garrick  is  entirely  off  from  Johnson,  and 
cannot,  he  says,  forgive  him  his  insinua^ 
ting  that  he  withheld  his  old  editions,  which 
were  always  open  to  him,  nor  I  suppose  his 
nerer  mentiomng  him  in  all  his  works."] 


Urn  to  be  ia  town  daring  the  session  of  parliament, 
9d4  which  Johnson  thought  likely  to  be  of  snch 
eontinaBnce  and  importance,  as  to  require  his  pre- 
pariag  for  entering  upon  it  by  the  solemnity  of  a 
prayer.— Ed.] 

'  [Thw  slight  coobeas  between  Johnson  and 
Joseph  Walton  was  probably  not  serious.  A  snb- 
sequent  difierence,  which  arose  out  of  a  dispute 
at  Btt  Joshua  Reynolds^s  table,  was  more  lasting. 
—Ed.) 

'  BaniMl  Dyer,  Esq.  a  most  learned  and  in- 
gOMMis  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  for  whose 
mientanding  and  attainmanti  Dr.  Johnson  had 
gnat  fespeet  He  died  September  14,  1772.  A 
more  partienlar  acconnt  of  this  gentleman  may  be 
feond  in  a  note  on  the  Life  of  Dryden^  p.  184i, 
prefixed  to  the  editbn  of  that  great  writer's  prose 
woiks,  in  four  volnmes,  8vo.  1800:  in  which  his 
chineter  is  vindicated,  and  the  very  unfavourable 
and  noJQst  representation  of  it,  given  by  Sir  John 
HawkiM  in  his  Life  of  Johoson,  p.  22^—282,  n 
minutely  examined.— Malons.  [Johnson  paid 
^«r  a  degroe  of  deference  he  showed  tu  nobody 
ebc^Eo.] 

VOL.  I.  39 


I  rehmied  to  London  in  Fehrvary,  and 
fbnnd  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  good  house  ia 
Johnson's-conrty  Fleetrstreet,  in  which  ho 
had  accommodated  Miss  Williams  with  aa 
apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  while  Mr. 
Levett  occupied  his  poet  in  the  garret:  hia 
faithful  Francis  was  still  attending  upon 
him.  [An  upper  room,  which  had 
the  sd vantages  of  a  food  light  and  ^^ 
free  air,  he  fitted  up  for  a  study,  and 
furnished  with  books,  choeen  with  so  litde 
regard  to  editions  or  their  external  appear* 
ance,  as  showed  thejr  were  intendea  Ibr 
use,  and  that  he  disdained  the  ostentatioit 
of  learning.  Here  he  was  in  a  situation 
and  circumstances  that  enabled  him  to  en* 
joy  the  visits  of  his  friends,  and  t^  receive 
them  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  rank  and 
condition  of  many  of  them.  A  silver  stand* 
ish,  and  some  useful  plate,  which  he  had 
been  prevailed  on  to  accept  as  pledges  of 
kindness  from  some  who  moet  esteemed 
him,  tojgether  with  furniture  tliat  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  better  dwelling,  banished 
thoee  appearances  of  squalid  indigence, 
which,  in  liis  less  happy  days,  disgusted 
those  who  came  to  see  lum.  In  one  of  hia 
diaries  he  noted  down  a  resolution  to  take  a 
seat  in  the  church:  this  he  might  possibly 
do  about  the  time  of  this  removaL  The 
church  he  frequented  was  that  of  St.  Clem- 
ent Danes,  which,  though  not  his  parish 
church,  he  preferred  to  that  of  the  Temple 
which  latter  Sir  John  Hawkins  had  reeon»* 
mended  to  him  as  being  fVee  from  noise* 
and,  in  other  respects,  more  commodious. 
His  only  reason  was,  tJiat  in  the  former  he 
was  best  known.  He  was  not  constant  in 
his  attendance  on  divine  worship;  but, 
from  an  opinion  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
which  he  once  intimated  to  me,  seemed  to 
wait  for  some  secret  impulse  as  a  motive 
to  it.  The  Sundavs  wnich  he  passed  at 
home  were,  nevertheless,  sgent  in  private 
exercises  of  devotion,  and  sanctified  by  acta 
of  charity  of  a  singular  kind:  on  that  day 
he  accepted  of  no  invitation  abroad,  but 
gave  a  dinner  to  such  of  his  poor  friendf 
as  might  else  have  gone  without  one.  He 
had  little  now  to  conflict  with  but  what  he 
called  his  morbid  melancholy,  which,  thouj^h 
oppressive,  had  its  intermissions,  and  left  him 
the  free  exercise  of  all  his  faculties,  and  the 
power  of  enjoying  the  conversation  of  hia 
numerous  friends  and  visitants.  These  ve- 
liefs  he  owed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  net 
of  opium  ^,  which  be  was  accustomed  to 


>  [As  Boewell  does  not  oontradict  this  rtal»i 
ment,  it  must  be  premmed  to  be  tine,  and  ia 
therefore  admitted  into  the  text;  bnt  it  wiU  be 
seen  that,  many  yean  after  this,  and  even  when 
labonring  under  his  last  fatal  illnes,  Johnson  had 
some  scmples  about  the  use  of  opium.  PeihafSi 
if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Hawkinses  aaB0rtian# 
these  later  scruples  may  have  arisen  irom  hb  jwe* 
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tte  in  \MfSt  qvtntitieBy  the  eifeel  whereof 
was  generuly  such  sn  exhilaration  of  his 
qiints  as  he  sometimes  suspected  for  intox- 
ication. 

He  reeeiired  me  with  much  kindness. 
The  fVagments  of  our  first  conreiBation, 
which  I  have  preserved,  are  these:!  told 
him  that  Voltaire,  in  a  conversation  with 
mcj  had  distinguished  Pope  and  Dryden 
thus: — "  Pope  drives  a  handsome  chariot, 
with  a  couple  cf  neat  trim  nags;  Dryden  a 
eoach,  and'six  stately  horses  i."  Johnson. 
••  Why,  sir,  the  truth  is,  they  hoth  drive 
eoaches  and  six;  hut  Divden's  horses  are 
either  galloping  or  stumhllng:  Pope's  so 
at  a  steady  even  trot«."  He  said  of  Gold- 
smith's "  Traveller,"  which  had  heen  pub- 
fished  in  my  absence,  <<  There  has  not  been 
BO  fine  a  poem  since  Pope*s  time.*' 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  settle,  with  au- 
thentick  precision,  wnat  has  Ions  floated  in 
publick  report,  as  to  Johnson's  being  him- 
self the  authour  of  a  considerable  part  of 
that  poem.  Much,  no  doubt,  both  of  the 
sentiments  and  expression  were  derived 
from  conversation  with  him 3,  audit  was 
certainly  submitted  to  his  friendly  revision: 
but  in  the  year  1789,  he  at  m^  request 
marked  with  a  pencil  the  lines  wluch  he  had 
furnished,  which  are  only  line  4d0th, 

«*  To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go;" 

and  the  conchiding  ten  lines,  except  the 
last  couplet  but  one,  which  I  distinguish  by 
the  Italic  character: 

**  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endnre, 
That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure. 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  conaign'd. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  iSnd; 
WiA  secret  course  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestick  joy: 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  toheei^ 
lAike^e  iron  crown^  and  Damien'e  bed  ofeteelt 


kg  Ibnneiiy  made  too  frequent  «e  of  thk  iaaci- 
BBtmg  palliative. — £d.] 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Gray  has  emfdoyed 
somewhat  the  same  image  to  characterize  Dryden. 
He  indeed  furnishes  his  car  with  but  two  hones; 
hot  they  are  of  **  etherial  nuse:*' 


<■  BahikU  wbflr»I>rydaD*ti  \&m  pmoni] 
Wide  o'or  die  fields  of  glory  bow 
TwocoumraofetbereAl  race,  [pace.** 

With  necka  ia  tiumder  cloihed,  and  long  reaoandlof 
Orte  an  Ma  ProgrtM  ^Poecy^-Botwau* 

*  [Johnson,  in  the  life  of  Pope,  has  made  a 
eotnpariMm  between  him  and  Drydeo,  in  the 
spirit  of  this  correctien  of  Voltaire*s  metaphor.  It 
ii  one  of  the  most  beantiftti  critical  paasages  in  our 
language,  and  was  probably  suggested  to  John- 
sen's  mind  by  thie  conrenation,  although  he  did 
B»t  make  use  of  the  same  itlustntion. — Ed.] 

*  [This  rests  on  no  audiority  whatever,  and 
rnvf  well  be  doubted.  The  Traveller  is  a  poem 
which,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  seems  written  from 
the  penooal  observation  and  feelings  of  its  author. 


He  added,  "  These  are  all  of  which  I  eaa 
be  sure."  They  bear  a  small  proportiaB 
to  the  whole,  which  consists  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  verses.  Goldsmith,  in  the 
couplet  which  he  inserted  S  mentions  hnke 
as  a  person  well  known,  and  superficial 
readers  have  passed  it  over  quite  smootMyj 
while  those  of  more  attention  have  been  as 
much  perplexed  by  Luke  as  by  Lydiat,  in 
«  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  The 
truth  is,  that  Goldsmith  himself  was  in  a 
mistake.  In  the ' '  RewidtHca  Hungoiricm^ 
there  is  an  account  of^a  desperate  rebellion 
in  the  year  1514,  headed  by  two  brotheiSy 
of  the  name  of  Zeek^  George  and  Luke.'' 
When  it  was  quelled,  Gecrgtj  not  LiiAif, 
was  punished  by  his  head  being  encircled 
with  a  red  hot  iron  crown :  '*  corond  em^ 
BeseenteferreA  eororuUur,"  The  same  se- 
verity of  torture  was  exercised  on  the  £aii 
of  Athol,  one  of  the  murderers  of  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland  ^ 

Dr.  Johnson  at  the  same  time  favoured 
me  by  marking  the  lines  which  he  furnished 
to  Goldsmith's  *'  Deserted  Viliage,"  which 
are  only  the  last  four: 

«  That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decijt 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  lalK)nr*d  mole  away: 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky.*' 


Talking  of  education, "  People  have  i 
adays  (said  he)  got  a  strange  opinion  tiiat 
eveiy  thing  should  be  taught  hy  leetvres. 
Now,  I  cannot  see  that  lectures  can  da  so 
much  good  as  reading  the  books  fitn 
which  me  lectures  are  taken.  I  know  no- 
thing that  can  be  best  taught  by  lectures, 
except  where  experiments  are  to  be  shown. 
You  may  teach  chvraistry  by  lectures:— 
you  mi|fht  teach  makin|^  shoes  by  lectures  1^ 

At  night  I  supped  with  him  at  the  Mitro 
tavern,  that  we  might  renew  our  socia]  in- 
timacv  at  the  original  place  of  meeting. 
But  there  was  now  a  considerable  difference 
in  his  way  of  Living.  Havine  had  an  ill- 
ness^, in  which  he  was  advisd  to  leave  off 
wine,  he  had,  from  that  period,  continued 


*  [This  is  a  strange  way  of  speaking  of  As 
lines  of  an  author  in  Atf  oum  poem— ^ohnes>'a 
were  rather  the  insertian;  and  it  most  he  ob» 
served  that  they  could  only  have  been  aheratiaas 
of,  or  substitutions  for  other  lines,  conveying* 
though  perhaps  in  less  effiBCtive  langaage,  lbs 
same  or  similar  sentiments. — Ed.] 

.  *  On  the  iron  crown,  see  Mr.  Steevens's  nets 
7,  on  act  iv.  scene  i.  of  Richard  lU.  It  seems  Is 
be  alluded  to  in  Macbeth,  act  iv.  scene  L:  "Thy 
crown  does  sear,"  tee.  See  also  Goi^Jk'f  Cam* 
den\  vol.  iii.  p.  896.— Bi.AKKWAy. 

•  [Probably  the  severa  fit  of  hypochondria  le- 
lerred  to  ante,  vol  i  p  901.— £».] 
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19  ibetaln  fVom  it,  and  druik  only  water  or 
lemonade. 

I  told  him  that  a  foreign  friend  of  hisi, 
whom  I  had  met  with  abroad,  was  so  wretch- 
edly penrerted  to  infidelity,  that  he  treated 
fte  hopes  of  immortality  with  brutal  levity; 
and  said,  *'  As  man  dies  like  a  do?,  let  him 
lie  like  a  doff.'>  JoHvrsoN.  "  ff'  he  dies 
like  a  dog,  lefhim  lie  like  a  dog."  I  added, 
that  this  man  said  to  me,  "1  hate  man- 
kind, for  I  think  mvself  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  and  I  know  how  bad  I  am."  Johk- 
80V.  "  Sir,  he  must  be  very  singular  in  his 
opinion,  if  he  thinks  himself  one  of  the  best 
of  men;  for  none  of  his  friends  think  him 
so." — He  said, "  No  honest  man  could  be  a 
Deist:  for  no  man  could  be  so  after  a  fair 
ezanunation  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity." 
I  named  Hume.  Johnson.  "  No^  sir; 
Hume  owned  to  a  clergyman  in  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Durham,  that  he  had  nerer  read  the 
New  Testament  with  attention." — I  men- 
tioned Hume's  notion,  that  all  who  are  hap- 
py are  equally  happy;  a  little  miss  with  a 
new  gown  at  a  dancing-school  bail,  a  ge- 
neral at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  and 
an  orator  afler  having  made  an  eloquent 
ipeech  in  a  great  assembly.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  that  all  who  are  happy  are  equally 
happy,  is  not  true.  A  peasant  and  a  phi- 
losopher may  be  equally  satisfied  but  not 
equally  happy.  Happiness  consists  in  the 
multiplicity  of  agreeame  consciousness.  A 
peasant  has  not  capacity  for  having  equal 
nqipiness  with  a  imiloeopher."  I  remem- 
ber this  very  question  very  happily  illustrat- 
ed in  opposition  to  Hume,  by  tne  Rev.  Mr. 
Robert  Brown,  at  Utrecht  « A.  small 
drinkinff-glass  and  a  large  one  (said  he)  may 
be  equidly  full,  but  the  large  one  holds  more 
than  the  small*." 


^  [Probably  Baietti.— Ed.] 
'  Biriiop  HaU»  in  diacoflBing  this  sabject,  has 
the  anne  imag«:    "  Yet  so  conceive  of  these 
:    kfltTeoly  degrees,  that  the  least  is  glorioas.    So  do 
i    these  vessels  differ,  that  all  are  full,** — Epis- 
I    ties.  Dee.  m.  cap.  6.    *<  Of  the  difierent  degrees 
I    of  beaTenlv  glory."    This  most  learned  and  in- 
,    genions  wnter,  however,  was  not  the  first  who 
,    Bogtested  this  image;  for  it  is  found  also  in  an  old 
book  entitled  "  A  Work  worth  the  reading,"  by 
Charles  Gibbon,  4to.  1591.    In  the  fifth  dialogue 
'    of  this  work,  in  which  the  question  debiated  is, 
"  whether  there  be  degrees  of  glorie  in  heaven,  or 
diilerence  of  paines  in  bell,"  one  of  the  speakers 
observes,  that  "  no  doubt  in  the  world  to  come 
(where  ^e  least  pleasure  is  unspeakable),  it  can- 
aot  be  but  that  he  which  hath  bin  most  afflicted 
here  shall  conceive  and  receive  more  exceeding 
joj  dian  be  vdiich  hath  bin  tonched  with  lease- 
tiibnlation:  and  yet  the  joyes  of  heaven  are  fitlie 
compared  to  vessels  filled  with  lieour,  of  all 
fUofUUiesi  for  everie  man  shall  have  his  full 
neasore  there."    By  «  all  quantities,"  this  wri- 
ter (who  seeoM  to  lefer  to  a  still  more  ancient 


Dr.  Johnson  was  very  kind  this  evening^ 
and  said  to  me,  "  You  have  now  lived  five- 
and-twenty  years,  and  you  have  employed 
them  well."  «« Alas,  sir,  (said  I),  I  fear  not. 
Do  I  know  historv?  Do  I  know  math»- 
maticks.^  Do  I  know  law?"  Jornsoit, 
"  Why,  sir,  though  you  may  know  no  set* 
ence  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  teach  it,  and  no 
profession  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  foIk>w  it, 
your  general  mass  of  knowledge  of  books 
and  men  renders  you  very  capable  to  make 
yourself  master  of  any  science,  or  fit  your- 
self for  any  profession."  I  mentioned  that 
a  gay  friend  had  advised  me  against  bein(|^ 
a  lawyer,  because  I  shoukl  be  excelled  by 
plodding  blockheads.  Johnson.  *<Why, 
sir,  in  the  formulary  and  statutory  part  of 
law,  a  plodding  blockhead  may  excel;  but 
in  the  ingenious  and  rational  part  of  it,  a 
plodding  blockhead  can  never  excel." 

I  talked  of  the  mode  adopted  by  some  to 
rise  in  the  world,  by  courting  great  men*, 
and  asked  him  whemer  he  hMi  ever  submit- 
ted to  it  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  never 
was  near  enough  to  great  men,  to  court 
them.  You  may  be  prudently  attached  to 
great  men,  and  yet  independent.  You  ara 
not  to  do  what  you  think  wrong;  and,  air» 
you  are  to  calculate,  and  not  pay  too  dear 
for  what  you  get  You  must  not  give  • 
shilling's  worth  of  court  for  sixpence  worth 
of  good.  But  if  }^ou  can  get  a  shilling^ 
worth  of  good  for  sixpence  worth  of  courts 
you  are  a  fool  if  you  do  not  pay  court" 

He  said,  "  If  convents  shoukl  be  aUowed 
at  all,  they  should  only  be  retreats  for  per- 
sons unable  to  serve  the  publick,  or  who 
have  served  it  It  is  our  first  duty  to  serve 
society  4;  and  after  we  have  done  that,  we 


anthonr  than  himeelf ),  I  suppose,  means  differ" 
ent  quantities. — ^Malonk. 

[All  these  illustrations,  like  most  phyncal  illu8ti»* 
tions  of  moral  subjects,  are  imperfect  A  little 
miss  and  a  great  general  are  not  full  of  the  same 
liquor:  the  peasant's  cup  may  be  as  full  as  the 
philosopher's,  but  one  may  be  full  of  water  and 
the  other  of  wine.  Moral  and  intellectnal  feelingi 
aie  not  to  be  estimated  by  quantity  only,  but  by 
the  quality  also. — Ed.] 

»  [See  ante,  p.  SO.—Ed.] 

*  [This  observatbn  has  given  offence,  as  if  it 
seemed  to  sanction  the  postponement  of  the  care 
of  our  salvation,  until  we  should  have  performed 
all  our  duties  to  society;  which  would  be,  in  fact, 
an  adjournment  sine  die.  But  Dr.  Johnson  was 
talking  of  monastic  retirement,  and,  from  the  con- 
text, as  well  as  from  his  own  priictice,  it  is  clear 
that  he  must  have  meant,  that  an  entire  abstreiC' 
tian  from  the  world,  and  an  exclusive  dedicatioa 
to  recluse  devotion,  was  not  justifiable  as  long  as 
any  of  our  duties  to  society  were  unperformed. 
Bishop  Taylor,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of 
worldiiness,  has  a  sentiment  not  dissimilar:  **  If 
our  youth  be  chaste  and  temperate,  moderate  and 
industrious,  prooeedhig,  thiK>u|^  a  prudent  and 
sober  manhood,  to  a  religious  old  age,  then  w« 
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may  attend  wholly  to  thA  salTation  of  our 
own  souls.  A  youthful  passion  for  abstract^ 
•d  devotion  should  not  be  encoura§fed." 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  second  sight, 
and  other  mysterious  manifestations;  the 
fulfilment  of  which,  I  suggested,  might  hap- 
pen by  chance.  Johhson.  "  Yes,  sir,  but 
they  have  happened  so  often  i,  that  mankind 
have  agreed  to  think  them  not  fortuitous." 

I  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  of  what  I  had 
seen  in  Corsica,  and  of  my  intention  to 
publish  an  account  of  it  He  encouraged 
me  by  saying, "  You  cannot  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the 'subject;  but  all  that  you  tell  us  will 
be  new  to  ua.  Give  us  as  many  anecdotes 
as  yon  can." 

Our  next  meeting  at  the  Mitre  was  on 
Saturday  the  15th  of  February,  when  I 
presented  to  him  my  old  and  most  intimate 
mend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  then  of  Cam- 
bridge. I  having  mentioned  that  I  had 
passed  some  time  with  RousKau  in  his  wild 
retreat,  and  having  quoted  some  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  -v^om  I  had 
spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  Italy,  Johnson 
said  (sarcastically), "  It  seems,  sir,  vou  have 
k^t  very  good  company  abroad,  Kousseau 
and  Wilkes  1"  Thinking  it  enough  to  de- 
fend one  at  a  time,  I  said  notliing  as  to  my 
ay  fViend,  but  answered  with  a  smile, "  My 

u*  sir,  you  don't  call  Rousseau  bad  com- 
ply. Do  you  realW  think  him  a  bad  man  ?" 
loHKSON.  "  Sir,  if  you  are  talking  jesting- 
ly of  this,  I  don't  talk  with  you.  If  you 
mean  to  be  serious,  I  think  him  one  of  the 
worst  of  men;  a  rascal,  who  ought  to  be 
hunted  out  of  society,  as  he  has  been. 
Three  or  four  nations  have  expelled  him: 
and  it  is  a  shame  that  he  is  nrotected  in  this 
country."  Boswbll.  "  i  don't  deny,  sir, 
'but  that  his  novels  may,  perhaps,  do  harm; 
but  I  caimot  think  his  Intention  was  bad." 
JoHKsoiT.  "Sir,  that  will  not  do.  We 
cannot  prove  any  man's  intention  to  be  bad. 
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have  lived  oar  whole  dnration,  and  shall  never 
die." — Holy  Vying,  c.  1.  s.  8.  Neither  the 
bishop  nor  Dr.  Johitton  conld  mean  that  youth 
and  numhood  should  not  be  retigious,  bat  that 
they  should  not  be  religious  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  social  duties  of  industry,  prudence,  &c.  See 
p08ty  19th  August,  1778,  where  Johnson  quotes 
from  Hesiod,  a  line  which  Bishop  Taylor  had 
probably  in  his  mind. — Ed.] 

*  [The  fact  seems  rather  to  be,  that  they  have 
happened  so  seldom  that  (however  general  su- 
perstition may  be)  there  does  not  seem  to  be  on 
record  in  the  profane  history  of  the  worid,  one 
tingle  well  authenticated  instance  of  such  a  mani- 
festation— not  one  such  instance  as  could  com- 
mand the  full  belief  of  rational  men.  Although 
Dr.  Johnson  generally  leaned  to  the  superstitious 
aide  of  this  question,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  oc- 
casionally took  a  different  and  more  rational  view 
of  it— Ed.] 

•  iLa  J^itweUe  fle/we.— Ed.] 


Yott  may  shoot  a  man  thrawk  the  _ 
and  say  you  intended  to  miss  him;  but  tltf 
iudfire  will  order  you  to  be  hanged.  An  al» 
le^ed  want  of  intention,  when  evil  ia  com* 
mitted,  will  not  be  allowed  in  a  court  of  joa* 
tice.  Rousseau,  sir,  is  a  veiy  bad  man.  I 
would  sooner  sign  a  sentence  for  his  traoa- 
portation,  than  that  of  any  felon  who  hm 

?>ne  from  the  Okl  Bailey  these  manv  yean, 
es,  I  should  like  to  have  him  worK  in  tfas 
plantations."  Boswki.i«.  "Sir,  do  yoq 
think  him  as  bad  a  man  as  Voltaire?" 
JoHirsoR.  '<  Why,  sir,  it  is  dififenlt  to  set- 
tle the  proportion  of  iniquity  betweea 
them." 

This  violence  seemed  veiy  strange  to  mei 
who  had  read  many  of  Rousseau'a  animated 
writings  with  great  pleasure,  and  even  edn 
fication;,  had  Men  much  pleased  with  hii 
society,  and  was  just  come  from  the  Ck>nti- 
nent,  where  he  was  very  generally  admired. 
•Nor  can  I  yet  allow  that  he  deserves  tht 
very  severe  censure  which  Johnaon  pio- 
nounced  upon  him.  His  abeurd  preferenea 
of  savage  to  civilized  life,  and  otner  aingil- 
larities,  are  proofs  rather  of  a  defect  innis 
understanding,  .than  of  any  depravity  in  his 
heart  \  And  notwithstanding  the  unfavour- 
able opinion  which  many  worthy  men  have 
expressed  of  his  ^^Profession  de  Foi  dm 
Vieaire  Stnoyard,^'  I  cannot  help  admir- 
ing it  as  the  performance  of  a  man  fuU  of 
sincere  reverential  submission  to  Divine 
Mystery,  though  beset  with  perplexinff 
doubts:  a  state  of  mind  to  be  viewed  wtta 
pity  rather  than  with  anger. 

On  his  favourite  subject  of  subordinatioii, 
Johnson  said,  **  So  far  is  it  from  being  tras 
that  men  are  naturally  equal,  and  no  two 
people  can  be  half  an  hour  together,  b« 
one  shall  acquire  an  evident  superioiiQr 
over  the  other  *." 

I  mentioned  the  advice  given  ns  by  ]M 
losophers,  to  console  ourselves,  whendii- 
tressed  or  embarrassed,  by  thinking  of  tiiosa 
who  are  in  a  worse  situation  than  ourselves. 
This,  I  observed,  could  not  apply  to  all,  for 


[The  Confessions  of  this  miserable  man  iai 
not  been  at  this  time  pnblished.  If  we  are  to*^ 
mit  Mr.  BoswelPs  distinction  between  the  undef" 
Mtanding  and  the  heart,  it  would  seem  that  Vk 
judgment  on  this  point  should  be  reversed,  for 
Rousseau*B  understanding  was  sound  enough  whea 
the  folly  and  turpitude  m^  his  fuart  did  not  disor- 
der it— Ed.] 

*  [No  mistake  was  ever  greater,  in  terms  or  b 
substance,  than  that  which  aflimis  the  natvrtt 
equality  of  mankind.  Men,  on  the  contrary,  m 
bom  so  very  unequal  in  capacities  and  powen. 
mental  and  corporeal,  that  it  requires  laws  saa 
the  institutions  of  civU  society  to  bring  them  to  a 
state  of  moral  equality.  Social  equality^^hct  m, 
equality  m  property,  power,  rank,  and  respect^ 
if  it  were  miraculously  established,  could  ast 
maintain  ilMlf  a  week. — ^£p.] 
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flhBxm  must  1)6  some  who  have  nobody  worse 
iikmn  they  are.  John  soy,  "  Why,  to  be 
vuxe,  air)  there  are;  bui  they  don't  know  it 
There  is  no  being  so  poor  and  so  contempt- 
iUe,  who  does  not  think  there  is  somebody 
•CUl  poorer  and  still  more  contemptible." 

As  my  stay  in  London  at  tliis  time  was 
▼ery  short,  I  had  not  many  opportunities  of 
betn^  with  Dr.  Johnson;  but  I  felt  mv  ven- 
eration for  him  in  no  degree  lessened,  by  my 
having  seen  mtdtarum  hominum  mores  et 
urbes.  On  the  contrary,  by  haying  it  in 
my  power  to  compare  him  with  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  other 
countries,  my  admiration  of  his  extraordi- 
nary mind  was  increased  and  confirmed. 

The  roughness,  iiSeed,  which  sometimes 
appeared  in  his  manners,  was  more  striking 
to  me  now,  from  my  having  been  accustom- 
ed to  the  studied  smooth  complying  habits 
of  the  Continent;  and  I  clearly  recognized 
in  him,  not  without  respect  for  his  honest 
conacientious  zeal,  the  same  indignant  and 
sarcastical  mode  of  treating  every  attempt 
to  unhinge  or  weaken  good  principles. 

One  evening  when  a  young  gentleman 
teaaed  him  wiUi  an  account  of  the  infidelity 
of  his  servant,  who,  he  said,  would  not  b^ 
lieve  the  scriptures,  because  he  could  not 
read  them  in  the  original  tongues,  and  be 
sure  that  they  were  not  invented:  "  Why, 
foolish  fellow,"  said  Johnson,  "  has  he  any 
better  authority  for  almost  every  thing  that 
he  believes?"  Boswell.  <*  Then  the  vul- 
gar, air,  never  can  know  they  are  right,  but 
must  submit'  themselves  to  the  learned." 
JoHNSoir.  "  To  be  sure,  sir.  The  vulgar 
are  the  children  of  the  state,  and  must  be 
taught  like  children."  Boswell.  "Then, 
air,  a  poor  Turk  must  be  a  Mahometan, 
just  as  a  poor  Englishman  must  be  a  Chris- 
tian?" JoRNsoir.  "Why,  yes,  sir;  and 
what  then?  This  now  is  such  stuffs  as  1 
used  to  talk  to  my  mother,  when  I  first 
began  to  think  myself  a  clever  fellow;  and 
fihe  ought  to  have  whipt  me  for  it" 

Another  evening  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  I 
called  on  him,  with  the  hope  of  prevailing 
la  him  to  sup  with  us  at  the  Mitre.  We 
fbund  him  indisposed,  and  resolved  not  to 
go  abroad.  "  Come  then,"  said  Goldsmith, 
**  we  will  not  go  to  the  Mitre  to-night,  since 


[ft  may  be  suspected  that  Dr.  Johnson  called 
Jib  *'  ehildish  stuffy*'  somewhat  hastily,  and 
from  a  desire  of  evading  the  rabject;  for,  no 
doubt,  the  principle  involved  in  Mr.  Bosweirs  iu- 
fpiries  is  one  of  very  high  importance,  and  of  very 
Meat  ^ffieQlty>-difficulty  so  great,  that  Johnson 
Eimeelf,  though,  indeed  (as  we  shall  see,  post, 
7th  May,  1773),  sometimes  led  to  talk  seriously, 
and  even  warmly  on  the  snbject,  seems  nnable  to 
maWitaiii  the  fall  extent  of  his  principles  by  solid 
nanon,  and  therefore  ends  the  dJacussiou  either 
ty  ridicule  or  violence. — ^Ed.] 


we  cannot  have  the  hig  num^  with  us." 
Johnson  then  called  for  a  bottle  of  port,  of 
which  Goldsmith  and  I  partook,  wnile  our 
friend,  now  a  water  drinker,  sat  by  us; 
Goldsmith.  "  I  think,  Mr.  Johnson,  you 
don't  go  near  the  theatres  now.  You  eive 
yourself  no  more  concern  about  a  new  play, 
than  if  you  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  stage."  Johkson.  "  Why,  sir, 
our  tastes  greatly  alter.  The  lad  does  not 
care  for  the  child's  rattle,  and  the  old  man 
does  not  care  for  the  younpr  man's  prostitute." 
Goldsmith,  "^ay,  sir:  but  your  Muse 
was  not  a  prostitute,"  Johnson.  "  I  do 
not  think  she  was.  But  as  we  advance  in 
the  journey  of  life  we  drop  some  of  the 
things  which  have  pleased  us;  whether  it 
be  that  we  are  fatigued  and  don't  choose  to 
cariy  so  many  things  any  farther,  or  that 
we  find  other  things  which  we  like  better." 
Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  why  don't  you  give 
us  something  in  some  other  way?  "  Gold- 
smith. "  Ay,  sir,  we  have  a  claim  upon 
you."  Johnson.  "No,  sir,  I  am  not 
obliged  to  do  any  more.  No  man  is  obliged 
to  do  as  much  as  he  can  do.  A  man  is  to 
have  part  of  his  life  to  himself.  If  a  sol- 
dier has  fought  a  good  man^  campaigns,  he 
is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  retires  to  ease  and 
tranquillity.  A  physician  who  has  practis- 
ed long  in  a  great  city,  may  be  excused,  if 
he  retires  to  a  small  town,  and  takes  lesa 
practice.  Now,  sir,  the  good  I  can  do  by 
my  conversation  bears  the  same  proportion 
to  the  good  I  can  do  bjr  my  writings,  that 
the  practice  of  a  physician,  retir^  to  a 
small  town,  does  to  his  practice  in  a  great 
city."  Boswell.  "  But  I  wonder,  sir, 
you  have  not  more  pleasure  in  writing  than 
m  not  writing."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you 
may  wonder  3  !" 

He  talked  of  making  verses,  and  observed, 
"  The  great  difficulty  is,  to  know  when  yon 
have  made  good  ones.  When  composing, 
I  have  generally  had  them  in  my  mind, 
perhaps  filly  at  a  time,  walking  up  and 
down  in  my  room,  and  then  I  have  written 
them  down,  and  oflen,  from  laziness,  have 
written  only  half  lines.  I  have  written  a 
hundred  lines  in  a  day.    I  remember  I  wrote 

*  [I'hese  two  little  words  may  be  observed  as 
marhs  of  Mr.  Boswell's  accoracy  in  reporting  the 
expressions  of  his  personages.  It  is  a  jocular  Irish 
phrase,  which,  of  all  Johnson's  acquaintances,  ne 
one,  probably,  bot  Goldsmith  could  have  used.-^ 
£d.] 

9  [This  is  another  amusing  trait  of  Mr.  Boe- 
weirs  accuracy  and  bonne  foL  Can  any  thing 
be  more  comic  than  Johnaon*s  affectation  of  su- 
periority, even  to  the  degree  of  sapposiug  that 
Boswell  would  not  dare  to  wonder  without  his 
special  sanction,  and  the  deference  with  which 
Boswell  receives  and  records  such  ^pracunis  coo- 
descension  ? — £d.] 
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a  htindred  lines  of  '  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes*  in  a  day.  Doctor  (turning  to 
Goldsmith),  I  am  not  quite  idle;  I  made  one 
fine  t'other  day:  but  I  made  no  more." 
Goldsmith.  "  Let  us  hear  it;  we'll  put  a 
bad  one  to  it"  Johksoit.  "  No,  sir,  I 
have  forgot  it" 

Such  specimens  of  the  easy  and  playful 
conversation  of  the  ffreat  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son are,  I  think,  to  be  prized;  as  exhibiting 
the  little  varieties  of  a  mind  so  enlarged 
and  so  powerful  when  objects  of  conse- 
quence required  its  exertions,  and  as  giving 
us  a  minute  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
modes  of  thinking. 

"to  bennet  langton,  es^.  at  lanoton. 

((  Johnsoii'a-court,  Fleet-street,  Sth  March,  1766. 

"Dbar  sir, — ^What  your  firiends  have 
done,  that  from  your  departure  till  now 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  you,  none  of  us 
are  able  to  inform  the  rest;  but  as  we  are 
all  neglected  alike,  no  one  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  complaint. 

"  I  should  have  known  nothing  of  you 
or  of  Langton,  from  the  time  that  dear  Miss 
Langton  ^  lefl  us,  had  not  I  met  Mr.  Simp- 
son, of  Lincoln,  one  day  in  the  street,  by 
whom  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Langton, 
your  mamma,  and  yourself,  had  been  all  ill, 
but  that  you  were  all  recovered. 

"  That  sickness  should  suspend  your  cor- 
respondence, I  did  not  wonder;  but  hoped 
that  it  would  be  renewed  at  your  recovery. 

"  Since  you  will  not  inform  us  where  you 
are,  or  how  you  live,  I  know  not  whetner 
you  desire  to  icnow  any  thing  of  us.  How- 
ever, I  will  tell  you  that  the  club  subsists; 
but  we  have  the  loss  of  Burke's  company 
since  he  has  been  engaged  in  publick  Dusi- 
ness  2  in  which  he  has  gained  more  reputa- 
tion than  perhaps  any  man  at  his  (first)  ap- 
pearance ever  gained  before.  He  made  two 
apeeches  in  the  house  for  repealing  the 
stamp-act,  which  were  publickly  commend- 
ed by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  have  filled  the  town 
with  wonder. 

"  Burke  is  a  great  man  by  nature,  and  is 
expected  soon  to  attain  civil  greatness.  I 
am  grown  greater  too,  for  I  have  maintain- 
ed the  newspapers  these  many  weeks  3;  and 
what  is  greater  still,  I  have  risen  every 
morning  since  New-year's  day,  at  about 
eight:  when  I  was  up,  I  have  indeed  done 
but  little :  yet  it  is  no  slight  advancement  to 
obtain  for  so  many  hours  more  the  conscious- 
ness of  being. 

"  I  wish  you  were  in  my  new  study* ;  I 

'  [Mr.  Langton's  eldest  sister. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Borlra  came  into  parliameDt  under  the 
anspices  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  the 
ywr  1765.— Ed.] 

*  [Probably  with  criticisms  on  his  Shakspeare. 
—Ed.] 

*  [He  refen  to  some  new  accommodatwns  of 


am  now  writing  the  first  letter  in  it  I  tfaiak 
it  looks  very  pretty  about  me. 

"  Dyer  is  constant  at  thk  clitb;  Hawk- 
ins is  remiss;  I  am  not  over  diligent.  Dr. 
Nugent,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  ReynoUi, 
are  very  constant.  Mr.  Lye'  is  priiitiiig 
his  Saxon  aud  Gothick  Dictionary:  all  ths 
CLUB  subscribes. 

"  You  will  pay  my  respects  to  all  my  Lin- 
colnshire friends.  1  am,  dear  sir,  most  if^ 
fectionately  yours,      **  Sam.  Jobhsoh." 

^^  TO  BENNET  LANOTON,  £8^.  AT  LANOTOK. 
'« JoliiiKm*»«Mirt,  Fleet-street,  lOtli  May,  tW. 
"  Dear  sir, — In  supposing  that  I  should 
be  more  than  commcnly  aiected  by  the 
death  of  Peregi^ne  Langton  <>,  you  were  not 
mistaken;  he  was  one  of  those  whom  I 
loved  at  once  by  instinct  and  by  reason.  I 
have  seldom  indulged  more  hope  of  any 
thing  than  of  being  able  to  improve  our  a^ 
quaintance  to  friendship.  Many  a  time 
have  I  placed  myself  a^ain  at  LangtoiL 
imaginea  the  pleasure  with  which  I  should 
walk  to  Partney7  in  a  sununer  moraiag; 
but  this  is  no  longer  possible.  We  must 
now  endeavour  to  preserve  what  is  left  u 
— his  example  of  piety  and  economy.  I 
hope  you  make  what  inquiries  you  can,  aod 
write  down  what  is  told  you.  The  little 
things  which  distinguish  domestick  charao- 
ters  are  soon  forgotten:  if  you  delay  to  in- 
quire, you  will  have  no  information;  if  ^ 
neglect  to  write,  information  will  be  vain^ 


this  kind  m  the  prayer  composed  ''on 
JVhvum  Mtueum,"  two  days  provions  to  Ihii 
date  of  this  letter.  Prayer9  and  Meditatkm^ 
68.— Hall.] 

*  [Edward  Lye  Is  stated,  in  the  Bngnplnal 
Dictionary,  to  have  been  bom  in  17(M,  pnbaUy 
by  mbtake  for  1694.  He  was  of  Hart  HaU,  A. 
B.  in  1716,  and  A.  M.  in  1722.  He  pihliM 
the  fkymolo^cam  Anglicanmn  of  Janmi.  Ha 
great  work  is  that  refened  to  above,  the  Aagie- 
Saxon  and  Gothic  Dicdonary,  which  he  had  i» 
iished,  and  it  seems  was  printing,  but  he  did  aol 
live  to  see  the  poblkatbn.  He  died  in  1 767,  and 
the  Dictionary  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Owca 
Manning  in  1772. — ^Ed.] 

'  Mr.  Langton  *s  uncle. 

^  The  place  of  residence  of  Mr.  Peregriae 
Langton. 

^  Mr.  Langton  did  not  disragard  this  ooansel, 
but  wrote  the  following  account,  which  he  hie 
been  pleased  to  communicate  to  me: 

**  The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Peregrine  LaagMa 
were  these.  He  had  an  annuity  for  life  of  tire 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He  reskied  in  a  ul- 
lage in  Lincolnshire:  the  rent  of  his  bouse,  widi 
two  or  three  small  fields,  was  twenty-sffel 
pounds;  the  county  he  lived  in  waa  not  moie 
than  moderately  cheap:  his  family  consisted  of  a 
sister,  who  paid  him  eighteen  pounds  annually  fa 
her  board,  and  a  niece.  The  aervantB  wan  two 
mauls,  and  two  man  in  livery.  His  common  way 
of  living,  at  his  table,  waa  three  or  four  dite; 
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*<  Bm  ar^of  life  certainly  deiierveB  to  be 
known  and  studied.  He  lived  in  plenty  and 
elegance  upon  an  income  which  to  many 

the  appmtenances  to  his  table  were  neat  and 
haiMfaome;  he  fireqaently  entertained  company  at 
dinner,  and  then  bis  table  was  well  served  with 
as  many  dishes  as  were  osoal  at  the  tables  of  the 
odier  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  own 
•ppearance,  as  to  clothes,  was  genteelly  neat  and 
jttun.  He  had  always  a  postchaise,  and  kept 
three  bofses. 

"  Snch,  with  the  resomces  I  have  mentioned, 
WW  hii  way  of  living,  which  he  did  not  safTer  to 
anipioy  his  whole  income;  for  he  had  always 
a  sum  of  money  lying  by  him  for  any  extniordi- 
■uy  ezpenaes  that  might  arise.  Some  money  he 
fat  into  the  stocks;  at  his  death,  the  sum  he  had 
thsre  amomited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
He  iwrnhasgd  out  of  his  income  his  household  fur- 
nitnre  and  linen,  of  which  latter  he  had  a  very 
ample  store;  and,  as  I  am  assured  by  those  that 
had  Terj  good  means  of  knowing,  not  less  than 
die  tenth  part  of  his  income  was  set  apart  for 
ebarity:  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  sum  of  twen- 
ty-five pounds  was  found,  with  a  direction  to  be 
omployed  in  such  uses. 

**  He  had  lakl  down  a  plan  of  living  propor- 
Imied  to  his  income,  and  did  not  pmctise  any  ex- 
tnofdinary  degree  of  parsimony,  but  endeavoured 
Aat  in  liis  family  there  should  be  plenty  without 
WMte.  As  an  instance  that  this  was  his  endea- 
VMT,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  a  method 
ha  took  in  regulating  a  proper  allowance  of  malt 
Jifior  to  be  curunk  in  his  family,  that  there  might 
Mt  be  a  de6ciency,  or  any  intemperate  profusion: 
^Oi  a  complaint  made  that  his  allowance  of  a 
NugAftiMJ  in  a  month  was  not  enough  for  his  own 
frmily ,  he  ordered  the  quantity  of  a  hogshead  to  be 
pai  into  bottles,  had  it  locked  up  from  the  ser- 
vants, and  distributed  out,  every  day,  eight  quarts, 
which  is  the  quantity  each  day  at  one  hogshead 
in  a  month;  and  told  his  servants,  that  if  that  did 
not  soffice,  he  would  allow  them  more;  but,  by 
this  method,  it  appeared  at  once  that  the  allow- 
anoe  was  much  more  than  sufficient  for  his  small 
family;  and  this  proved  a  clear  conviction,  that 
could  not  be  answered,  and  saved  all  future  dis- 
pute. He  was,  in  general,  very  diligently  and 
fntiually  attended  and  obeyed  by  his  servants; 
he  was  very  considerate  aa  to  the  injunctions  he 
■ave,  and  explained  them  distinctly;  and,  at  their 
int  coming  to  his  service,  steadily  exacted  a  close 
compliance  with  them,  without  any  remission: 
and  the  servants  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  soon 
grew  habitually  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  their 
business,  and  (hen  very  little  further  attention  wos 
necessary.  On  extraordinary  instances  of  good 
behaviour  or  diligent  service,  he  was  not  wanting 
in  paitMmlar  encouragements  and  presents  above 
their  wages:  it  is  remarkable  that  he  would  per- 
mit their  relations  to  visit  them,  and  stay  at  his 
house  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 

**  The  wonder,  with  most  that  hear  an  ac- 
eonnt  of  his  economy,  will  be,  bow  he  was  able, 
with  such  an  income,  to  do  so  much,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  paid  for  every  thing 
he  had.  He  had  no  land,  except  the  two  or  three 
small  fields  which  I  have  vud  he  rented;  and,  in- 


would  appear  indigent,  and  to  moat  aeamy. 
How  he  uved,  therefore,  eveiy  man  has  an 
interest  in  knowing.  His  death,  I  hope, 
was  peaceful:  it  was  surely  happy. 

"  I  wish  I  had  written  sooner,  lest,  writ- 
ing now,  I  should  renew  your  ffrief;  but  I 
would  not  forbear  saying  what  I  have  now 
said.  th, 

<<  This  loss  IS,  I  hope,  the  only  misfiirtune 

stead  of  gaining  any  thing  by  their  produce,  I  have 
reason  to  think  he  lost  by  them:  however,  they 
furnished  him  with  no  fhrther  assistance  towara 
his  housekeeping  than  grass  for  his  hones  (not 
hay,  for  that  I  know  he  bou^^ht),  and  for  two 
cows.  Every  Monday  morning  he  settled  hia 
family  accounts,  and  so  kept  up  a  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  confining  his  expenses  within  his  in- 
come; and  to  do  it  more  exactly,  compared  those 
expenses  with  a  oomputatkm  he  had  made,  bow 
much  that  income  would  afibrd  him  eveiy  week 
and  day  of  the  year.  One  of  his  economical 
practices  was,  as  soon  as  any  repair  was  wanting 
in  or  about  his  house,  to  have  it  immediately  per- 
formed. When  he  h^d  money  to  spare,  he  chose 
to  lay  in  a  provision  of  linen  or  clothes,  or  any 
other  necessaries;  as  then,  he  said,  he  could  afibra 
it,  which  he  might  not  be  so  well  able  to  do 
when  the  actual  want  came;  in  consequence  of 
which  method  he  had  a  considerable  supply  of 
necessary  articles  lying  by  him,  beside  what  was 
in  use. 

*<  But  the  main  particular  that  seems  to  have 
enabled  him  to  do  so  much  with  his  income,  was, 
that  he  paid  for  every  thing  as  soon  as  he  had  it, 
except  alone  what  were  current  accounts,  such  ae 
rent  for  his  house,  and  servants'  wages;  and  theM 
he  paid  at  the  stated  times  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness. He  gave. notice  to  the  tredesmea  of  the 
neighbouring  market-towns  that  they  should  no 
longer  have  his  custom,  if  they  let  any  of  his  ser- 
vants have  any  thing  without  their  paying  for  it. 
Thus  he  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  comnut  these 
imprudences  to  which  those  are  liable  that  defer 
their  payments  by  using  their  money  some  other 
way  than  where  it  ought  to  go.  And  whatever 
money  he  had  by  him,  he  knew  that  it  was  not 
demanded  elsewhere,  but  that  he  might  safely 
employ  it  as  he  pleased. 

"  His  example  was  confined,  by  the  seques* 
tered  place  of  his  abode,  to  the  observation  of 
few,  though  his  prudence  and  virtue  would  have 
miUde  it  valuable  to  all  who  could  have  known  it 
These  few  particnlan,  which  I  kn«w  myself,  or 
have  obtained  from  those  who  lived  with  biro, 
may  afford  instruction,  and  be  an  incentive  to  that 
wise  art  of  living  which  he  so  successfully  prao- 
tised.'' — ^Bosw£i.i..  [With  all  our  res|Mct  for 
Mr.  Bennet  Langton^a  acknowledged  character 
for  accuracy  and  veracity,  there  seeina  soniethiagt 
in  the  foregoing  relation,  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible— a  house,  a  good  table,  frequent  compo^ 
ny,  four  servants  (two  of  them  men  in  livery),  a 
carriage  and  three  horses  on  200/.  a  year!  Econ- 
omy and  ready  money  payments  will  do  much  to 
dimmish  current  expenses,  but  what  efiect  can 
they  have  bud  on  rent,  tuxes,  wages,  and  other 
permanent  charges  cf  a  respectable  domestic  ea- 
tablishment' — ^Ed.] 
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of  ft  fiimily  to  whom  no  misfortune  at  all 
fthookl  happen,  if  my  wishes  could  avert  it 
Let  me  know  how  you  all  go  on.  Has  Mr. 
Langton  got  him  the  little  horse  that  I  re- 
commended? It  would  do  him  good  to  ride 
about  his  estate  in  fine  weather. 

*<  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Langton,  and  to  dear  Miss  Langton, 
and  Miss  Di,  and  Miss  Juliet,  and  to  every 
body  else. 

"The  club  holds  very  well  together. 
Afionday  is  my  night  \    I  continue  to  rise 


tolerably  well,  and  read  more  than  I  du\. 
hope  something  will  yet  come  on  it.  la 
OTj  your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.** 


I 

am. 


Ai\er  I  had  been  some  time  in  Scotland, 
I  mentioned  to  him  in  a  letter  that  "  On  my 
first  return  to  my  native  country,  after  some 
years  of  absence,  I  was  told  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  my  acquaintance  who  were  all  gone 
to  the  land  of  forgetfulness,  and  I  found  my- 
self like  a  man  stalking  over  a  field  of  bat- 
tle, who  every  moment  perceives  some  one 
lying  dead."  I  complained  of  irresolution, 
and  mentioned  my  having  made  a  vow  as  a 
security  for  good  conduct.  I  wrote  to  him 
again  without  being  able  to  move  his  indo- 
lence :  nor  did  I  hear  from  him  till  he  had 
received  a  copy  of  my  inaugural  Exercise, 
or  Thesis  in  Civil  Law,  which  I  published 
at  my  admission  as  an  advocate,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Scotland.  He  then  wrote  to  me 
as  fi>llowB : 

**T0  JAMES   B08WBLL,    ES<1. 

M  London,  Slat  Angast,  1786. 

"Dbar    sib,— The   reception  ot  your 
Thesis  put  me  in  mind  of  my  debt  to  you. 
Why  dSd  you  •  •  •  •  •  •«.    I  will  punish 

you  for  it,  "by  telling  you  that  your  Latin 
wants  correction  3.    In  the  beginning  Speiy 


^  Of  his  being  in  the  chair  of  the  Literary  Chib, 
wfaKh  at  this  time  met  once  a  week  in  the  eve- 
ning.— BoBWKLi..  [The  day  was  soon  aiker 
cbuiged  to  Friday.— Ed.] 

*  The  peasage  omitted  alluded  uT  a  private 
transaction. — ^Boswkll. 

'  This  censore  of  my  Latin  relates  to  the  dedi- 
cation, which  was  as  follows  :  "  Viro  nobilissimo 
omatissimo,  Joanni,  Viceoomitt  Moantstnart, 
atavis  edito  regibos,  excdssB  familis  de  Bute  spei 
ait  era;  labente  secalo,  qnnm  homines  nulHus 
9rigi$ti$  genus  eBquareopibos  aggredmntor,  san- 
gninis  antiqai  et  iUnstris  semper  raemori,  natulinm 
wfHtodorem  virtatibns  augenti:  ad  publiea  popoli 
eomitia  jam  legato;  in  optimatiBm  rero  magnc 
Mtanmv  senatn,  jore  hsereditario,  oUm  conseaso- 
ro:  vim  insitam  rmk  doctrini  promovente,  nee 
tamen  se  venditante,  praedito:  prisek  fide,  animo 
liberrimo,  et  moram  elegantik  insigni:  in  Italiae 
vistandsB  itinera  socio  sno  honoratimmo,  basce 
Jarwpradentin  primitiai  devinctissims  amicitisB  et 
observantiB,  monnmenturo,  D.  D.  C.  Q.  Jaeobos 
Boswell.  *  *--£os  w  Bi«i«. 


aliermf  not  to  urge  that  it  shoiild  heprimm, 
is  not  grammatical;  alteriB  should  be  mIterL 
In  the  next  line  you  seem  to  use  gemu  sb- 
solutely,  for  what  we  call  family^  that  ii^ 
for  illustrious  extraction,  I  doubt  without 
authority.  Homines  nuUius  originis,  fiv 
nuUis  orti  majoribus,  or  nuUo  loco  mUij  Ib, 
as  I  am  afraid,  barbarous. — Ruddiman  is 
dead  \ 

*^l  have  now  vexed  vou  enough,  and 
will  try  to  please  you.  Your  resolution  to 
obey  your  father  I  sincerely  approve ;  bnt 
do  not  accustom  yourself  to  enchain  your 
volatility  by  vows;  they  will  aometmies 
leave  a  thorn  in  your  mind,  which  you  wfll, 
perhaps,  never  be  able  to  extract  or  eject 
Take  this  warning ;  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

"  The  study  of  the  law  is  what  yon  veiy 
justly  term  it,  copious  and  generous  ^ ;  vni 
m  adding  your  name  to  its  professors,  yon 
have  done  exactly  what  I  always  wished, 
when  I  wished  you  best.  I  hope  that  yoa 
will  continue  to  pursue  it  vigorously  and 
constantly.  You  gain,  at  least,  what  is  no 
small  advantage,  security  from  those  trouble- 
some and  wearisome  discontents,  which  are 
always  obtruding  themselves  upon  a  mini 
vacant,  unemployed,  and  undetennined. 

"  You  ou^ht  to  think  it  no  small  indaoa- 
ment  to  diligence  and  pereeverance,  that 
they  will  please  your  father*  We  aU  lii« 
upon  the  nope  of  pleasing  somebody,  and 
the  pleasure  of  pleasing  ourht  to  he 
greatest,  and  at  last  always  will  be  greatest, 
when  our  endeavours  are  exerted  in  conae- 
quence  of  our  duty. 

"Life  is  not  long,  and  too  much  of  it 
must  not  pass  in  idle  deliberation  how  it 
shall  be  spent :  deliberation,  which  those 
who  beg^in  it  by  prudence,  and  continue  it 
with  suDlilty,  must,  after  long  expense  Of 
thought,  conclude  by  chance.  To  prefer 
one  future  mode  of  life  to  another,  upon 
just  reasons,  requires  faculties  whick  it  hit 
not  pleased  our  Creator  to  give  us. 

"if,  therefore,  the  profession  you  haio 
ehosen  has  some  unexpected  iacon^^enici- 
cies,  console  yourself  by  reflecting  that  m 
profession  is  without  them  ^  and  that  aliths 
importunities  and  perplexities  of  busineai 
are  soflness  and  luxury,  compared  with  ti)e 
incessant  cravings  of  vacancy,  and  the  un- 
satisfactory expedience  of  idleness. 

^  [  He  says  Ruddiman  (a  great  grammariaa) 
is  dead—^a  in  former  days  it  was  said  that  Prih 
eian*8  head  was  broken.  Ruddiman,  who  wis 
bom  in  1644,  had  died  in  1757.  See  ante,  f. 
86.— E».] 

A  This  alludes  to  the  first  sentence  of  the  Pnxa- 
minm  of  my  Thesis.  « Juris-pradentuB  sladis 
nnnnm  uberins,  nullum  generosios  :  in  legibns  eoim 
a^itandis,  popnloram  mores,  variasqae  foitasa 
vices  ex  quibu;^  leges  oriuntur,  contemplari  i 
solemns.*' — Boswsll. 
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tfUi  BOiteft  potat  to  TOM 


Vade»  age.' 


««A8  to  yottr  History  of  CoTsica,  you 
hare  no  materials  which  others  have  not, 
mr  may  not  have*  You  have,  somehow  or 
other,  warmed  your  imagination.  I  wish 
dierewere  some  cure,  like  the  lover's  leap, 
for  all  heads  of  which  some  single  idea  has 
obtained  an  unreasonable  and  irregular 
possession*  Mind  your  own  affairs,  and 
kave  the  Corsicans  to  theirs. — I  am,  dear 
ar,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  TO   BR.    SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*«  Aadynlaek,  6lk  Nor.  I7t6. 
**MirCR    BSTESMKD    AND     DEAR   SIR, — I 

plead  not  gruilty  to  1  •        •        •        • 

« Having  thus,  I  hope,  cleared  myself 
of  the  ehar^  brought  aeainst  me,  I  pre- 
sume you  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  escape 
the  panishment  which  you  have  decreed 
for  me  unheard.  If  you  have  discharged 
the  arrows  of  criticism  against  an  innocent 
man,  you  must  rejoice  to  find  they  have 
missed  him,  or  have  not  been  pointed  so  as 
to  wound  him. 

"To  talk  no  longer  in  allegory,  I  am, 
with  all  deference,  going  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
aervations  in  defence  of  my  Latin,  which 
you  have  found  fault  with. 

"Tou  think  I  shoiiid  have  used  wjtei 
ffimct,  instead  of  ^ei  aUerm,  Spet  is,  in« 
deed,  oilen  used  to  express  something  on 
ivhieh  we  have  a  future  dependence,  as  in 
Virg.  Eclog.  i.  1,14. 


-modo  namqiie  gemellos 


Spem  gregia  ah!  ailioe  in  nuda  conniza  reli^piit: ' 

aad  in  Georg.  iii.  1.  473. 

'  Sjpemque  gragemqne  timnl,' 

for  the  lambs  and  the  sheep.  Yet  it  is  also 
ssed  to  express  any  thing  on  which  we 
have  a  present  dependence,  and  is  well  ap- 
plied to  a  man  of  distinguished  influence, — 
oar  support,  our  refuge  on /^(sne^win,  as 
Horace  ealls  Maecenas.  So,  i£neid  xii.  1. 
1»7,  Queen  Amata  adresses  her  son-in-law, 
Tumtis: — ^  Spes  tu  nunc  una:^  and  he  was 
then  no  future  hope,  for  she  adds. 


( ...—  ecDB  impenumqaa 
Te  penes;' 

rhich  might  have  been  said  of  my  Lord 
Bute  some  years  ago.  Now  I  consider  the 
present  Earl  of  Bute  to  be  « exctha  far 
Milus  <2e  Bu<e  spes  prima;?  and  my  Lord 
Mountstuart,  as  his  eldest  son,  to  be  <  spea 
<^«.'    So  in  JAneid  xii.  1 .  1 68,  afler  hav- 


*  The  panage  omitted  expUiDed  the  traniao- 
tion  to  which  the  preceding  letter  had  alhided.— 

BOIWELI.. 

VOL.  1.  80 


ing  mentkined  Paler  JBneM,  idio  was  the 
preseni  mies,  the  reigning  spes,  as  my 
German  friends  would  say,  the  spespriau^ 
the  poet  adds, 

«Et  jnzta  AnaniaB,  mapua  speB  altera  Roma*.* 

*^  Tou  think  alteram  ungrammatical,  and 
yoa  tell  me  it  should  have  been  aUeru 
You  must  recollect,  that  in  old  times  mUer 
was  declined  regularly;  and  when  the  an- 
cient fragments  preserved  in  the  JuriM 
Civilit  Fantu  were  written,  it  was  certain* 
ly  declined  in  the  way  that  I  use  it  This, 
I  should  think,  may  protect  a  lawyer  who 
writes  altera  in  a  dissertation  upon  part  c^ 
his  own  science.  But  as  I  could  nardly 
venture  to  quote  fragments  of  old  law  to  so 
classical  a  man  as  IVfr.  Johnson,  I  have  not 
made  an  accurate  search  into  these  re' 
mains,  to  find  examples  of  what  I  am  able 
to  produce  in  poetical  comjxwition.  We 
find  in  Plant.  Rudens,  act  iii.  scene  4, 

*  Nam  hnio  altera  patria  qoaa  ait  profeeto  neacio.* 

Plautus  is,  to  be  sure,  an  oldcomick  writer: 
but  in  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Lelius,  we  fina 
Terent.  Heautontim.  act  ii.  scene  3. 


-hoc  ipsa  in  itinera  alterm 


Dam  naimt,  foite  andiyi' 

*'You  doubt  my  having  authority  for 
usin^  genua  absolutely,  for  what  we  call 
family y  that  is,  for  iUustriaua  extraction. 
Now  I  take  ^emw  in  Latin  to  have  much 
Uie  same  signification  with  hirtK  in  English; 
both  in  their  primary  meaning  expressing 
simply  descent,  but  both  made  to  stand  uan* 
^oxnr  for  noble  descent  Oenus  is  thus 
used  in  Hor.  Ub.  ii.  Sat  v.  1.  8 

*  Et  genua  et  virtus,  um  com  re,  vihinr  alga  «it' 
And  in  lib.  L  Epist  vi.  i.  87. 

*  Et  genua  et  fbrmamEegina  pecania  donat* 

And  in  the  celebrated  contest  between  Ajax 
and  Ulysses,  Ovid's  Mctamorph.  lib.  xiii 
1.  140.^ 

'  Nam  genua  et  proavos,  et  que  mmfecimaa  j|iii, 
Vix  ea  nostia  voce.' 

"Hominea  nvUiua  originia.  for  nmllia 
arti  nu^oribuay  or  hullo  loco  natiy  is,  you 
are  afraid,  barbarous.' 

*  [It  18  very  strange  that  Johnson,  who  in  his 
letter  qnotM  the  iGoeid,  should  not  have  recel- 
lected  this  obvioiis  and  decisive  anthoritj  for  apea 
alteroy  nor  yet  the  remarkable  use  of  these  words, 
attributed  to  Cioero,  by  Servms  and  Donatos;  the 
ezpresBMMB  of  the  latter  are  oondosive  in  Mr. 
Bosweli's  fiiToar: 

*•  At  eum  Cicero  quoadam  veraua  (  VtrgiUt) 
audiaaeiy  tn  fine  ait:  '  Magnv  spaa  altera  Ro- 
ma.' Quaai  ipae  Hngum  Latinm  apes  prifloa 
fidaaet  et  Maro  Juturua  eaaat  aacoida." 
Donat  vit  Vir.  $  41.— En.] 
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«  Of^o  is  ined  to  mgmfy  extnctioii,  as 
in  Virg.  JKneid  i.  886. 

<  NaflceCnr  pokhil  Trojaa»  arigint  C^mr: ' 
and  in  J&neidx.  1.  618, 

*  lUe  tamen  aostriL  dedncit  ori^^  nomen.' 
And  as  wuUus  is  used  for  obscure,  it  is  sot 
in  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language  to  write 
mitUiu$  origifUSf  for  obscure  extraction? 

"  I  have  defended  myself  as  well  as  I 
could. 

"  Might  I  venture  to  differ  (Vom  you  with 
regaid  to  the  utili^  of  vows?  I  am  sensi- 
ble that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  make 
vows  rashly,  and  without  a  due  considera- 
tion. But  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  they 
may  often  be  of  great  advantage  to  one  of 
a  variable  judgment  and  irregular  inclina- 
tions. I  always  ren^ember  a  passage  in  one 
of  your  letters  to  our  Italian  friend  Baretti, 
where,  talking  of  the  monastick  life,  you 
say  you  do  not  wonder  that  serious  men 
should  put  themselves  under  tFie  protection 
of  a  reliffious  order,  when  they  have  found 
how  unable  they  «re  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. For  ray  own  part,  without  affecting 
to  be  a  Socrates,  I  am  sure  I  have  a  more 
than  ordinary  struggle  to  maintain  with  ike 
Evil  Principle;  and  all  the  methods  I  can 
devise  are  little  enough  to  keep  me  tolera- 
bly steady  in  the  paths  of  rectitude. 
•  •  •  •  « 

<<  I  am  ever,  with  tlie  highest  veneration, 
your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell." 

rioBi,  [Much  of  Johnson's  eloquence 
niJ^  and  much  of  his  logick  were  occa- 
sionally used  to  prevent  men  ftom 
making  vows  on  trivial  occasions;  and 
when  he  saw  a  person  oddlv  perplexed  about 
a  sliffht  difficulty,  *^  Let  the  man  alone  (he 
would  say),  and  torment  him  no  more  about 
it:  there  is  a  vow  in  the  case,  I  am  convinc- 
ed^ but  is  it  not  veiy  strange  that  people 
should  be  neither  airaid  nor  ashamed  of 
bringing  in  God  Almighty  thus  at  every 
turn  between  themselves  and  their  dinner?'* 
When  once  asked  what  ground  be  had  for 
such  imaginations,  he  replied,  "  That  a 
younff  lady  once  told  him  in  confidence, 
that  she  could  never  persuade  herself  to  be 
dressed  against  the  bell  rung  for  dinner, 
till  she  made  a  vow  to  heaven  that  she 
would  never  more  be  absent  from  the  fam- 
ily meals.''] 

It  appears  from  Johnson's  diary  i,  that  he 
was  this  year  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  from  before 
Midsummer  till  afUr  Michaehnas,  and  that 
he  afterwards  passed  a  month  at  Oxford. 


>  r*IrMBiied  fiomStreathain,  Oct  1,  having 
lived  them  more  than  three  mentha.  "->Pray«r« 


He  had  then^  eooUaeted  a  gfi«at  ukiinmtj 

with  Mr.  Chambers  of  that  university,  af- 
terwards Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  the 
judges  in  India. 

He  published  nothing  this  year  in  his  own 
name;  but  the  noble  dedication*  to  the 
king  of  Gwyn's  <*  London  and  Westmia- 
ster  Improved  3,"  was  written  by  him;  and 
he  furnished  the  Preface  ti  and  several  of 
the  pieces,  which  compose  a  volume  of  Mia* 
cellcmies  by  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  the  blind 
lady  who  had  an  asylum  in  his  house  ->«  Of 
these,  there  are  his  <<  Epitaph  on  Phillipe  *: " 
«  Translation  of  a  Latin  Epitaph  on  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmerf  ;"  "Friendship,  an 
ode  • ; "  and  "  The  Ant  • ,"  a  paraphrase 
from  the  Proverbs,  of  which  I  have  a  copy 
in  his  own  handwriting;  and,  from  internal 
evidence,  I  ascribe  to  him,"  ToMios  » 


*  [He  had  known  lum  at  leaat  twelve  yean  be* 
fore  this.    See  ante,  p.  118.— £d.] 

3  [In  this  work  Mr.  Gwyn  proposed  the  prv^ 
eiple,  and  in  many  instances  the  detaDs,  of  the 
most  important  improvements  w&ich  have  been 
made  in  the  metropoFis  in  our  day.  A  hndp 
near  Bomerset  House — a  great  street  from  the 
neiglibonrhood  of  the  Haymarket  to  the  New 
Road — the  improvement  of  the  faiterier  of  St 
James's  Park — quays  along  the  Thames— new 
approaches  to  London  Bridge— the  removal  of 
Smithfield  market,  and  seven!  other  seggeslioBs 
on  which  we  pride  oorselvea  as  orkinal  desuw 
of  oar  own  times,  are  all  to  bo  wand  in  Mr. 
Gwyn's  very  able  and  very  cvioos  woric.  It  i» 
sif^jnlar,  that  he  deoonnced  a  low  of  bouiai» 
thm  huUditig  in  Pimlioo,  as  intelenble  naiwa- 
ces  to  Bnckinaham  Palace,  and  of  these  veiy 
honses  the  public  voice  now  calls  for  the  dostroo- 
tion.  Gwyn  had,  as  Mr.  D'lvBeli  veiy  hap- 
pily qnotes,  **  the  prophetic  eye  of  tailA.*'— > 

^  In  a  paper  already  mentioned  (see  p.  9T. 
100.)  the  following  aoooaot  of  this  pnblicatiQn 
is  given  by  a  lady  [Lady  Knight]  well  acquainted 
with  Mn.  Williams : 

"  As  to  her  poems,  she  many  yean  attempted 
to  publish  them:  the  halfcrowns  she  had  got 
towards  the  publication,  she  confessed  to  bao, 
went  for  neceesaries,  and  that  the  gieatest  paia 
she  ever  felt  was  from  the  appearance  of  defruad- 
ing  her  snhscribera:  '  bat  what  can  I  da?  tbo 
Doctor  (Johnson)  always  pots  me  off  with. 
Well,  we*U  think  about  it;  and  GoMsmitb  sBy% 
Leave  it  to  me.*  However,  two  of  her  frieodi, 
under  her  directions,  made  a  new  subscription  at 
a  crown,  the  whole  price  of  the  work,  and  in  a 
very  little  time  raised  sixty  pounds.  Mrs.  Carter 
was  applied  to  by  Mrs.  Williams's  desire,  and 
soe,  with  the  utmost  activity  and  kindness,  pro- 
cured a  long  list  of  names.  At  length  the  work 
was  published,  in  which  is  a  fine  written  hot 
elooniy  tale  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  money  Hn. 
Williams  had  various  uses  lor,  and  a  part  wat 
funded.'* 

By  ths  pnblicatioo  Mm.  WilUani  got  19%L 
Ibid. — ^Malone. 
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on  her  glv'ing  the  Authour  a  gold  and  silver 
net^work  puree  of  her  own  weaving  t  M" 
and  ««The  happy  Lifef."  Most  of  tiie 
pieces  in  this  volume  have  evidently  receiv- 
ed additions  from  his  superiour  pen,  particu- 
iarfy  «« Verses  to  Mr.  Richardson,  on  his 
Sir  Charies  Grandison;  "  « The  Excur- 
sion ; "  "  Reflections  on  a  Grave  digo^ing  in 
Westminster  Abbey."  There  is  in  this  col- 
lection a  poem,  '*  On  the  death  of  Stephen 
Grey,  the  Electrician  •; "  which,  on  reading 
it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly  John- 
son^ I  asked  Mrs.  Williams  whether  it 
was  not  his.  "  Sir,"  said  she,  with  some 
warmth,  "  I  wrote  that  poem  before  I  had 
the  honour  of  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance." 
I,  however,  was  so  much  impressed  with  my 
first  notion,  that  I  mentioned  it  to  Johnson, 
repeating,  at  the  same  time,  what  Mrs. 
Wllfiams  had  said.  His  answer  was,  "  It  is 
true,  SIT,  that  she  wrote  it  before  she  was  ac- 

aualnted  with  me:  but  she  has  not  told  you 
bat  I  wrote  it  all  over  again,  except  two 
lines."  "The  Fountains t,".  a  beautiful 
Kttle  fairy  tale  in  prose,  written  with  exqui- 
site dmplicity,  is  one  of  Johnson's  produc- 
tions; and  I  cannot  withhold  ^  from  Mrs. 
Thrale  the  praise  of  being  the  authour  of 
that  admirable  poem,  «  The  Three  Warn- 
ings." 

He  was,  indeed,  at  all  times  ready  to  give 
assistance  to  his  friends,  and  others,  in  re- 
vising their  works,  and  in  writing  for  them, 
or  greatly  improving,  their  Dedications. 
In  mat  courtly  species  of  composition  no 
man  excelled  Dr.  Johnson.  Though  the 
loftiness  of  his  mind'  prevented  him  from 
ever  dedicating  in  his  own  person,  he  wrote 
a  very  great  number  of  dedications  for  oth- 
ers. Some  of  these  the  persons  who  were 
favoured  with  them  are  unwilling  should  be 
mentioned,  from  a  too  anxious  apprehen- 
sion, as  I  think,  that  they  might  be  suspect- 
ed of  having  received  larger  assistance; 
and  some,  after  all  the  diligence  I  have  be- 
stowed, have  escaped  my  inquiries.  He 
told  me,  a  great  many  years  ago,  "  he  be- 
lieved he  had  dedicated  to  all  the  royal  fam- 


^  [See  tttUe,  p.  71.  n.  where  it  ia  shown  that 
the  tramlatioa  of  the  Epitaph  on  Hanmer  and 
die  f^erse*  on  the  Purse  are  by  Hawkesworth. 

— Ed- 

*  iThii  is  almost  a  confeaion  that  he  would  if 
he  could,  and  shows  clearly  the  kind  of  feeling  he 
bad  towaidi  that  lady.— Ed.] 

'  [Thai  is  sorely  not  the  occasioa  on  which 
(me  would  have  expected  to  Iiear  of  "  loftiness  of 
mind:'*  a  dedicator  in  his  own  person  may  be 
UDcexe,  but  he  who  writes  a  dedication  for 
another  cannot  be  so,  and  is  moreover  accenary 
to  a  public  deception:  and  when  this  imposition 
ii  nractved  for  hire  (however  it  may  be  excused), 
it  ought  not,  surely,  to  be  accompamed  by 
any  extravagant  eulogy  on  loftiness  of  mind, — 
Ed.] 


ily  round;"  and  it  was  mdiiferent  to  him 
what  was  the  subject  of  the  work  dedicated, 
provided  it  were  innocent.  He  once  dedi- 
cated some  musick  for  the  German  Flute  (o 
Edward,  Duke  of  York.  In  writing  dedi- 
cations for  others,  he  considered  himself  aa 
by  no  means  spneaking  his  own  sentiments. 
He  wrote  this  year  a  letter,  not  intended 
for  publication,  which  has,  perhaps,  as  strong 
marks  of  his  sentiment  and  style,  as  any  oi 
his  compositions.  The  original  is  in  my 
possession.  It  is  addressed  to  the  late  Mr. 
William  Drummoud,  bookseller  in  Edin- 
burs^h,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  but 
small  estate,  who  took  arms  for  the  house  of  . 
Stuart  in  1775;  and  during  his  concealment 
in  London  till  the  act  of  general  pardon 
came  out,  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  justly  esteemed  him  as  a  very 
worthy  man.  It  seems,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  in  Scotland  for  propaga- 
ting Christian  knowledge  had  opposed  the 
scheme  of  translating  the  holy  scriptures 
into  the  Erse  or  Gaehc  language,  from  po- 
litical considerations  of  the  disadvantage  oi 
keeping  up  the  distinction  between  the  High- 
landers and  the  otlier  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain.  Dr.  Johnson  being  informed  of 
this,  I  suppose  by  Mr.  Drummond,  wrote 
with  a  generous  indignation  as  follows 

'*  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 
*«  Johi»on*s-court,  Fleet-etreet,  ISth  August,  1796. 

«  Sir, — I  did  not  expect  to  hear  that  it 
could  be,  in  an  assembly  convened  for  the 
propagation    of  Christian    knowledge,    a 
question  whether  any  nation  uninstructed 
in   religion  should  receive  instruction;    or 
whether  that  instruction  should  be  imparted 
to  them  by  a  translation  of  the  holy  books 
into  their  own  language.    If  obedience  to 
the  yAW  of  God  be  necessary  to  happiness, 
and  knowledge  of  his  will  be  necessary  to 
obedience,  I  know  not  how  he  that  with- 
holds this  knowledge,  or  delays  it,  can  be  said 
to  love  his  neighlwur  as  himself.    He  tha 
voluntarily  continues  in  ignorance  is  guilty 
of  all  the  crimes  which  ignorance  produ- 
ces; as  to  him  that  should  extinguish  the  ta- 
pers of  a  light-house,  might  justly  be  im- 
puted the  calamities  of  shipwrecks.     Chria- 
tiam'ty  is  the  highest  perfection  of  humanitv; 
and  as  no  man  ia  good  but  as  he  wishes  the 
good  of  others,  no  man  can  be  good  in  the 
highest  degree,  who  wishes  not  to  others 
the  largest  measures  of  the  greatest  good. 
To  omit  for  a  year,  or  for  a  day,  the  most 
efficacious  method  of  advancing  Christiani- 
ty, in  compliance  with  any  purposes  that 
terminate  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  is  a 
crime  of  which  I  know  not  that  the  world 
has  yet  had  an  example,  except  in  the  proc- 
tice  of  the  planters  of  America,  a  race  of 
mortals  whom,  I  suppose,  no  other  man 
wishes  to  resemble. 
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*<  The  paptstBhave,  indeed,  denied  to  the 
laity  the  use  of  the  Bible^  but  this  prahi- 
hition,  in  few  places  now  very  rigorously 
enforced,  is  delended  by  arfiruments,  which 
have  for  their  foundation  the  care  of  souls. 
To  obscure,  upon  motives  merely  political, 
the  light  of  revelation,  is  a  practice  reserv- 
ed for  the  reformed;  and, surely,  the  black- 
est midnight  of  popery  is  meridian  sunshine 
to  such  a  reformation.  I  am  not  very  will- 
ing that  any  language  should  be  totally  ex- 
tinguished. The  similitude  and  deriva- 
tion of  languages  afford  the  most  indubita- 
ble proof  of  the  traduction  of  nations,  and 
the  genealogy  of  mankind.  They  add  oflen 
physical  certainty  to  historical  evidence; 
and  oflen  supply  the  only  evidence  of  an- 
cient migrations,  and  of  the  revolutions  of 
a^es  which  lefl  no  written  monuments  be- 
hind them. 

'  *  £very  man's  opinions,  at  least  his  desires^ 
are  a  little  influenced  by  his  favourite  studies. 
My  zeal  for  languages  may  seem,  perhaps, 
rather  over-heated,  even  to  those  by  whom 
I  desire  to  be  well  esteemed.  To  those  who 
have  nothing  in  their  thoughts  but  trade  or 

r^licy,  present  po%'er,  or  present  money, 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  defend 
my  opinions;  but  with  men  of  letters  I  would 
not  unwillingly  c^ompound,  by  wishing  the 
continuance  of  every  language,  however 
narrow  in  its  extent,  or  however  incommo- 
dious for  common  purposes,  till  it  is  reposit- 
ed  in  some  version  of  a  known  book,  that 
it  may  be  always  hereafter  examined  and 
compared  with  other  languages,  and  then 
permitting  its  disuse.  For  this  purpose,  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  is  most  to  be  desired. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  same  method  will 
not  preserve  the  Highland  language,  for  the 
purposes  of  learning,  and  alwlisn  it  from 
daily  use.  When  the  highlanders  read  the 
Bible,  they  will  naturally  wish  to  have  its 
obscurities  cleared,  and  to  know  the  history, 
collateral  or  appendant.  Knowledge  always 
desires  increase;  it  is  like  fire,  which  must 
be  kindled  by  some  external  agent,  but 
which  will  afterwards  propagate  itself. 
When  they  once  desire  to  learn  they  will 
naturally  have  recourse  to  the  nearest  lan- 
guage by  which  that  desire  can  be  gratified: 
and  one  will  tell  another  tiiat  if  he  would 
attain  knowledge,  he  must  learn  English. 

"  This  speculation  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  more  subtle  than  the  i^rossness  of 
leal  life  will  easily  admit.  Let  it,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  the  efficacy  of  igno- 
rance has  long  been  tried,  and  has  not  pro- 
duced the  consequence  expected.  Let 
knowledge,  therefore,  take  its  turn;  and  let 
the  patrons  of  privation  stand  awhile  aside, 
ai^  admit  the  operation  of  positive  princi- 
ples. 

**  Yon  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  assure  the 
worthy  man  who  is  employed  in  the  new  j 


translation  i,  that  lie  hat  my  wisliea  for  Vm 
success;  and  if  here  or  at  Oxford  I  can  be 
of  any  use,  that  I  shall  think  it  more  than 
honour  to  promote  his  undertaking. 

'<  I  am  sorry  that  I  delayed  so  long  to 
write. — ^I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  8er« 
vant,  **  Sam.  Johhson.  " 

The  opponents  of  this  pious  scheme  be- 
ing made  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  the  be- 
nevolent undertaking  was  allowed  to  go 
on. 

The  folk>winft  letters,  thoujgh  not  written 
till  the  year  after,  being  chiefly  upcm  the 
same  subject,  are  here  inserted : 

'*  TO   MR.    WILLIAM  DRUMMOlfD. 
<*  JcluMa'i-coart,  Fleet-ctreet,  Slat  AprQ,  1TB7. 

**  Dear  sir, — ^That  my  letter  should 
have  had  such  effects  as  you  mention  givev 
me  great  pleasure.  I  hope  you  do  not  flat- 
ter me  by  imputing  to  me  more  good  diaa 
I  have  really  done.  Those  whom  my  ar- 
guments have  peisnaded  to  change  their 
opinion,  show  such  modesty  and  candour  as 
deserve  great  praise. 

^*  I  hope  the  worthy  translator  goes  dili- 
fcMy  forward.  He  has  a  higher  reward 
in  proepect  than  any  honours  which  this 
world  can  bestow,  i  wish  I  could  be  usefol 
to  him. 

<*  The  pubGcation  of  my  letter,  if  it  could 
be  of  use  m  a  cause  to  which  all  other  causes 
are  nothing,  I  should  not  prohibit.  But  first, 
I  woukl  have  you  to  consider  whether  the 
publication  will  really  do  any  ^ood;  next 
whether  by  printing  and  distributing  a  veiy 
small  number,  you  may  not  attain  all  that 


you  propose;  and,  what  perhaps  1  shouki 
have  said  first,  whether  the  letter,  which  I 
do  not  now  perfectly  remember,  be  fit  to 
be  printed. 

"  If  you  can  consult  Dr.  Robertson,  to 
whom  I  am  a  little  known,  T  shall  be  satie* 
fied  about  the  propriety  of  whatever  he 
shall  direct    If  lie  thinks  that  it  shouki  be 


*  The  Key.  Mr.  John  Campbell,  mmiBter  cf 
the  parigh  of  Kippen,  near  Stirling,  who  has 
lately  favoured  me  with  a  long,  inteUigent,  and 
very  obliging  letter  npon  this  work,  makes  flis 
following  remark:  "  Dr.  Johnson  has  alhided  to 
the  worthy  man  employed  in  the  transhitioii  of 
the  New  Testament.  Might  not  this  have  afford- 
ed yon  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  proper  tribirte 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jamsi 
Stuart,  late  minister  of  Killln,  distinguished  by 
his  eminent  piety,  learning  and  taste?  The  amia- 
ble simplicity  of  his  life,  his  warm  benevoleaoe, 
his  indefatigable  and  successful  exertions  for  civili- 
zing and  improving  the  parish  of  which  he  was 
minister  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  entitle  him  te 
the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and  the  venenitioa 
of  all  good  men.  It  certainly  would  be  a  pity, 
if  snch  a  character  should  be  permitted  to  siak 
into  oblivion.*' — Boswell. 
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printed,  I  entreat  him  to  revise  it;  there 
may,  perhaps,  be  some  negligent  lines  writ- 
ten, and  whatever  is  amiss,  he  knows  very 
well  how  to  rectify  K 

"  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know,  from  time 
to  time,  how  this  excellent  design  goes  for- 
ward. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  young  Mr. 
Drummond,  whom  I  hope  you  will  Kve  to 
see  such  as  you  desire  him. 

'•  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Elphinston, 
but  believe  him  to  he  prosperous.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  the  same  ot  you,  for  I  am, 
sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

'*  to    MR.    WILLIAM    DRUMMOND. 
«  London,  Johnaoa'v-court,  Fleet-«treet,  24th  Ocu  1167. 

'^  Sia, — I  returned  this  week  from  the 
country,  a^er  an  absence  of  near  six 
months,  and  found  your  letter  with  many 
others,  which  I  should  have  answered 
sooner,  if  I  had  sooner  seen  them. 

**  Dr.  Robertson's  opinion  was  surely 
iwht.  Men  should  not  oe  told  of  the  faults 
which  they  have  mended.  I  am  glad  the 
old  language  is  taught-,  and  honour  the 
translator,  as  a  man  whom  God  has  distin- 
eiiished  by  the  high  office  of  propagating 
his  word. 

^*  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  engaging  you 
In  an  office  of  charity.  Mrs.  Heely,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Heely,  who  had  lately  some  office 
in  your  theatre,  is  my  near  relation,  and  now 
in  ^reat  distress.  They  wrote  me  word  of 
their  situation  some  time  ago,  to  which  I 
returned  them  an  answer  which  raised  hopes 
of  more  than  it  is  proper  for  me  to  ^ivie 
them.  Their  representation  of  their  affairs 
I  have  discovered  to  be  such  as  cannot  be 
trusted:  and  at  this  distance,  though  their 
ease  requires  haste,  I  know  not  how  to  act 
She,  or  her.  daughters,  may  be  heard  of  at 
Canongate-head.  1  must  beg,  sir,  that  you 
will  inquire  after  them,  and  let  me  know 
what  is  to  be  done.  I  am  willing  t9  go 
to  ten  pounds,  and  will  transmit  you 
such  a  sum,  if  upon  examination  you  find 
it  Hkely  to  be  of  use.  If  they  are  in  imme- 
diate want,  advance  them  what  you  think 
proper,  what  I  could  do  I  would  do  for 
the  woman,  having  no  great  reason  to  pay 
much  regard  to  Heely  himself  3. 


>  This  paragraph  shows  Johnson's  real  estima- 
tion of  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  celebra- 
ted Scottish  historian,  however  liglitly,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  caprice,  he  may  have  spoken  of  his 
works. — BoswELL.  [He  seems  never  to  have 
spoken  otherwise  than  slightingly  of  Dr.  Robert- 
aon*s  works,  however  he  may  hAve  respected  his 
judgment  on  this  particnlar  subject  See 
p.  247,  313,  and  299.— Ed.] 

'  This  is  the  person  concerning  whom  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  thrown  out  very  unwarrantable 
tttflections  both  against  Dr.   Johnson  and  Mr. 


"  I  believe  von  majr  receive  iome  isteUi* 
gence  from  Mrs.  Baker  of  the  theatn, 
whose  letter  I  received  at  the  same  time 
with  yours;  and  to  whom,  if  you  see  her, 
you  will  make  my  excuse  fbr  the  seeming 
neglect  of  answering  her. 

"Whatever   you    advance  .  within    ten 

pounds  shall  be  immediately  returned  to 

you,  or  paid  as  you  shall  order.    I  trust 

wholly  to  your  judgment — I  am,  sir,  &g. 

"Sax.  JoBNSojr." 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Shaw  3,  alike  distinguished 
by  his  genius,  misfortunes,  and  misconduct, 

Sublished  this  year  a  poem,  called  "  The 
Lace,  by  Mercurius  Spur,  Esg."  in  which 
he  whimsically  made  the  living  poets  of 
England  contend  for  pre-eminence  of  fame 
by  running: 

«  Prove  by  their  heeb  the  ptowsM  of  the  bead.** 
In  this  poem  there  was  ihe  fbUowing  por 
trait  of  Johnson: 

*<  Here  Johnson  eoirtes,— nnblest  with  outward 

grace. 
His  rigkl  morals  stampM  upon  his  fiice; 
While  strong  conceptrons  struggle  in  his  braSa; 
(For  even  wit  is  brought  to  bed  with  pain:) 
To  view  him,  potters  with  their  loads  woald  nrt. 
And  babfli  cling  frighted  to  the  mines*  breast 
With  looks  eonvnlMd  he  roan  in  pompons  stnJBf 
And,  like  an  angry  lk>n,  shakes  hn  mana 
The  nine,  wilh  terrourstrack,  who  ne'er  bad  seen 
Aught  human  with  so  terrible  a  mien, 
Debating  whetlier  they  should  stay  or  nm, 
Virtue  steps  iortb  and  claims  him  for  her  son. 
With  gentle  speech  she  warns  him  now  to  yield. 
Nor  stain  his  glories  in  the  doubtful  field; 
But  wrapt  in  conscious  worth,  content  sit  down. 
Since  Fame,  resolved  his  various  pleas  to  crown. 
Though  forced  his  present  claim  to  disavow. 
Had  long  reserved  a  chaplet  for  his  brow. 
He  bows,  obeys;,  for  time  shall  first  expire. 
Ere  Johnson  stay,  when  Virtue  bids  retire.** 


Frances  Barber. — ^Boswell.  [Hawkins  wished 
to  persuade  the  world  that  Dr.  Jolmson  acted  an* 
justifiably  in  preferring  (in  the  disposal  of  his 
property,)  Barber  to  this  man,  whom  Sir  Joha 
and  his  daughter,  m  her  Memoirs,  call,  wit^ 
a  most  surprising  disregard  of  truth,  Johxison^s 
relation,  but  who,  in  fact,  had  only  married  his 
relation.  She  was  dead  and  Heely  had  married 
another  woman  at  the  time  when  Hawkins  alTec* 
ted  to  think  that  he  had  claims  to  be  Dr.  John* 
son*s  heir,  and  we  find  that,  so  early  as  this 
year,  Johnson  expressed  his  disregard  for  Heely 
himself.  Some  scenes  took  place  in  the  last 
days  of  Johnson's  life  which,  as  we  shall  see,  do 
little  credit  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  Barber  detected  and  n;ported  tliem, 
as  was  his  duty,  to  his  master;  whence,  perhaps, 
Hawkins's  malevolence  both  to  Johnson  and' Bar- 
ber, and  his  endeavour  to  set  up  a  rival  to  the 
latter.  See  post,  12th  August,  and  sub  Novem- 
ber, 1784.~Ed.] 

'  Sec  an  account  of  him  in  the  Mitaropean 
Magazine,  Jan.  178€. — ^Boswkll. 
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The  honourable  ThomaA  Hcrveyi  and 
his  lady  having  tinhappiW  disagreed,  and 
heing  about  to  separate,  Johnson  interfered 
«8  their  fKend,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
expostnlation,  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find}  but  the  substance  of  it  is  ascertain- 
ed by  a  letter  to  Johnson  in  answer  to  it, 
which  Mr.  Hervey  printed.  The  occasion 
of  this  correspondence  between  Dr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Hervey  was  thus  related  to  me 
by  Mr.  Beauclerk.  "  Tom  Hervey  had  a 
fi^reat-  liking  for  Johnson,  and  in  his  will 
had  left  him  a  legacy  of  fifty  pounds.  One 
day  he  said  to  me, « Johnson  mav  want  this 
money  now,  more  than  afterwards.  I  have 
a  mind  to  give  it  him  directly.  Will  you 
be  80  good  as  to  carr3r  a  fifty  pound  note 
from  me  to  him,^»  This  I  positively  refused 
to  do,  as  he  might,  perhaps,  have  knocked 
me  down  for  insulting  him,  and  have  after- 
wmrds  put  the  note  in  his  pocket  But  I 
said,  if  Hervey  would  write  him  a  letter, 
and  enckMe  a  fifty  pound  note,  I  should  take 
care  to  deliver  it  He  accordingly  did  write 
him  a  letter,  mentioning  that  he  was  only 
paying  a  legacy  a  little  sooner.  To  his  let- 
ter he  added,  *  P.  S.  I  am  going  to  oart 
wUh  miy  w^e.'  Johnson  then  wrote  to  him, 
saying  nothing  of  the  note,  but  remonstrat- 
ing with  him  against  parting  with  his 
wife." 

When  I  mentioned  to  Johnson  this  story, 
in  as  delicate  terms  as  I  could,  he  told  me 
that  the  fifty  pound  note  was  given^  to  him 


'  The  Honourable  Thomas  Hervey,  whose 
letter  to  Sir  'Ilioinas  Hanmer,  in  1742,  was  nrach 
read  at  tliut  time.  ITe  was  the  second  son  of 
John,  the  first  earl  of  Bristol,  and  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Johnson *8  early  friend,  Henry  Her- 
vey. He  [was  bom  1698]  married  in  1744, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Francis  Coughlan,  Esq.  and 
died  Jan.  20,  1775. — Malone. 

*  [This  is  not  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Beanclerk's 
account  It  may  have  been  in  consideration  of 
this  pamphlet  that  Hervey  left  Johnson  the  fifty 
pounds  in  his  will,  and  on  second  thoughts  he 
may  have  determined  to  send  it  to  him.  It  were 
however  to  be  wished,  that  the  stoty  had  stood 
on  its  orijgiiuil  ground.  The  acceptance  of  an  an- 
ticipated legacy  from  a  friend  would  have  had 
nothing  objectionable  in  it:  but  can  so  much  be 
said  for  the  employment  of  one*B  pen  for  liire, 
in  the  disgusting  squabbles  of  so  mischievous  and 
profligate  a  madman  as  Mr.  Thomas  Hervey? 
'*  He  was  well  known,'*  says  ibe  gentle  biogra- 
pher of  the  Peerage,  "  for  bis  genius  and  eccen- 
tricities." The  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
above  mentioned,  was  the  first,  it  is  believed,  of 
the  many  appeals  which  Mr.  Hervey  made  to 
the  public  relative  to  his  private  concerns.  The 
aabject  b  astonishing.  Lady  Hanmer  eloped 
from  her  luwbsnd  with  Mr.  Hervey,  and  mode,  it 
seems,  a  will,  in  his  favour,  of  certain  estates,  of 
which  Sir  Thomas  bad  a  life  possession.  Her- 
vey's  letter  avows  the  adultery,  and  assigns  very 
rtrange  reasons  for  the  ludy  *8  leavuig  her  husband, 


by  Mr.  Hervey  In  consideration  of  his  har- 
iDg  written  for  him  a  pamphlet  against  Sr 

and  then  go^  on  to  complain,  that  Sir  Thom 
was  catting  timber  on  the  estate  which  bed  be* 
lon^  to  *•  <mr  YOt/e,"  so  he  ealb  her,  lad  sf 
which  the  reversion  was  his,  and  begginr  thit,  if 
he  did  sell  any  more  timber,  be  wonki  gite  Um, 
Hervey,  the  raliinl  of  it  All  this  is  ganiM, 
and  set  ofT  by  extravagant  flights  of  fine  wiiii^i, 
the  most  catting  sarcasms,  the  nnost  indeesot  ds* 
tails,  and  the  most  serious  expresnons  of  tks 
writer*s  conviction,  that  kU  conduct  was  nitinl 
and  delicate,  and  such  as  every  body  Diuat  i^ 
prove;  and  that,  finally,  in  Heaven,  Lady  Hia- 
mer,  in  the  distribution  of  wives  (suam  ctttfvc,) 
would  be  considered  as  his.  Twenty  yean  dU 
not  cool  his  brab.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  rqp 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Kinc  George  the  Second, 
comphiining  of  the  king's  mmlsterB  for  not  psm 
him  2000/.  which  they  owed  him,  and  wttea 
sum  was  composed  of  200/.  per  anmun  for  !• 
yean,  which  the  said  ministen  bKouU  Aove  a^ 
ded  to  the  salary  of  an  office  which  Mr.  Henvj 
held.  In  this  letter  he  pretty  deariy  exphim  the 
state  of  his  intellect  He  talks  of  "  ike  hideaa 
etibjeet  ofhU  mental  excruciaHon,**  and  la- 
ments that  '*  a  troubled  and  resentful  miitd  m 
a  distempered  body,  is  almost  the  eonsuamo' 
tion  of  human  misery,^*  He  complaiM  tkit 
**  his  doctor  mistook  his  case,  by  calling  that  a 
nervous  disorder  whkh  was  really  it\ftammatsry, 
and,  in  consequence  of  that  fatal  error,  Hovsjr 
"passed  eleven  years  without  any  mere  se- 
count  of  time,  or  other  notice  of  thingi,  tlum 
a  person  asleep,  under  the  influence  of  msu 
horrid  dream.**  He  talks  of  his  ftther  as  a 
**  monster  of  iniquity,**  of  «*  fcis  weak  asi 
passionate  mother,"  of  •*  his  base  and  end 
brother,* '  and  so  on.  It  n  thk  letter  which  Hon 
ace  Walpole  thus  characterizes:  '*  Have  jroaaMa 
Tom  Hervey 's  letter  to  the  kii^?  fidl  of  abwdi- 
ty  and  madness,  but  with  here  and  there  ghaM 
of  genius  and  happy  expressions  that  are  woid»> 
fiilly  Gae,**'-Letter  to  Conway,  Dee.  IM 
His  quarrel  with  hb  second  wife,  iii  1797,  i«Ai> 
red  to  in  the  text,  he,  according  to  hii  eniMii 
blazoned  to  tlie  public  by  the  following  advoili»> 
ment:  **  Whereas  Mrs.  Hervey  has  been  three 
times  from  home  last  year,  and  at  least  s$ 
many  the  year  before,  without  my  lease  er 
privity,  and  hath  encouraged  her  son  to  per* 
sist  in  the  like  rebellious  practices^  J  hatbf 
declare  that  I  neither  am  nor  will  be  (ueouMb' 
able  for  any  future  debts  of  her  whatsoeser. 
She  is  now  keeping  foreibte  possession  sf  mf 
house,  to  which  I  never  did  invite  or  thoHghi 
of  inviting  her  in  eUl  my  life. — Tvouam 
HzRVKY."  He  aflerwards  proceeded  fiudier, 
and  commenced  a  suit  against  his  lady  for  jocUts- 
tion  of  marriage,  which  finally  ended  in  bis  O^ 
comfiture.  Johnson,  as  we  shall  see  henatot 
characterized  lus  friend,  Tom  Hervey,  as  he  W 
ahready  done  {ante,  p.  40.)  his  brother  Heuyi 
as  very  vicious.  Alas  !  it  is  but  too  fw**^ 
ble,  that  both  were  disordered  in  mind,  aM  v 
what  was  called  vice  was,  in  truth,  disea^tf 
and  required  a  madhouse  rather  than  ft  priaM*'" 
Ed.] 
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Charles  Hanbuiy  WilUamB^  who,  Mr.  Her- 
vey  imag^ined,  was  the  authour  of  an  at* 
lack  upon  him:  but  that  it  was  afterwards 
dkcoveied  to  ne  the  work  of  a  garreteer  i, 
who  wrote  "The  Fool:"  the  pamphlet, 
llusrefore,  against  Sir  Charles  was  not 
printed. 

In  February,  1767,  there  happened  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  John- 
son's life,  which  gratified  his  monarchical 
enihasiaam,  and  which  he  loved  to  relate 
with  all  its  circumstances,  when  requested 
by  his  friends.  This  was  his  being  honour- 
ed by  a  private  conversation  with  his  ma- 
inty  in  tne  library  at  the  queen's  house.  He 
had  frequently  visited  those  splendid  rooms, 
and  noble  collection  of  books  3,  which  he 
used  to  say  was  more  numerous  and  curious 
than  he  supposed  any  person  could  have 
made  in  the  time  which  the  king  had  em- 
pkyed.  Mr.  Barnard,  the  librarian,  took 
care  that  he  should  have  every  accommoda- 
tion that  conkl  contribute  to  his  ease  and 
convenience,  while  indulging  his  literary 
taste  in  that  place;  so  that  he  had  here  a 
very  agreeable  resource  at  leisure  hours. 

&s  majesty  having  been  informed  of  his 
occasional  visits,  was  pleased  to  signify  a 
desire  that  he  should  be  told  when  JL)r. 
Johnson  came  next  to  the  library.  Ac- 
eofdingly,  the  next  time  that  Johnson  did 
come,  as  soon  as  he  was  fairly  ens^aged  with 
a  book,  on  which,  while  he  sat  by  the  fire, 
be  seemed  quite  intent,  Mr.  Barnard  stole 
maud  to  the  apartment  where  the  king 
was,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  com- 
Boands,  mentioned  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
then  in  the  Ubraiy.  His  majesty  said  he 
was  at  leisure,  and  would  go  to  him:  upon 
which  Mr.  Barnard  took  one  of  the  canales 
that  stood  on  the  king's  table,  and  lighted 
bis  majesty  through  a  suite  of  rooms,  till 
ifaey  came  to  a  private  door  into  the  libra- 
ly,  of  which  his  m^esty  had  the  key. 
Being  entered,  Mr.  Barnard  stepped  for- 
wvd  hastily  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  still 
n  a  profound  study,  and  whispered  him, 

'  l&otne  cariosity  would  naturally  be  felt  as  to 
rbo  the  garreUer  was,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
vhkh  was  attributed  to  Sir  C.  H.  WiHiams,  the 
rittMat  man  of  hia  day  and  to  answer  which,  the 
rild  and  aarcaatic  geuiaa  of  Hervey  required  the 
■Mfauco  of  Dr.  Johoaon.  His  name  was  Wil- 
iam  HoraJey,  but  his  acknowledged  works  are 
loor  prodactiooa. — ^£d.] 

^  *  Dr.  Johnson  bad  the  honour  of  contributing 
if  aasktance  towards  the  formation  of  this  Ubra« 
r;  for  I'  have  read  a^  long  letter  from  him  to  Mr. 
iuDaid,  (iving  the  most  masterly  instructions  on 
m  snbject.  I  wished  much  to  have  gratified  my 
feiden  with  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  and  have 
lasoB  to  think  that  bis  majesty  would  have  been 
radoosly  pleased  to  permit  its  publioatioB  ;  bat 
fa»  Baniajd,  to  whom  I  applied,  declined  it  **  on 
m  own  account*' — Boswsll.  But  see  the  let* 
via  the  Appendix. 


"  Sir,  here  is  the  kiiiff."  Johnson  startod 
up,  and  stood  still.  His  majesty  approach* 
ed  him,  and  at  once  was  courteous^  easy  K 

His  majesty  began  by  observing,  that  he 
understood  he  came  sometimes  to  the  libra* 
rv;  and  then  mentioning  his  having  heard 
that  the  Doctor  had  been  lately  at  Oxford, 
asked  him  if  he  w,a8  not  fond  of  going 
thither.  To  which  Johnson  answorecH 
that  he  Was  indeed  fond  of  going  to  Oxford 
sometimes,  but  was  likewise  gliui  to  come 
back  again.  The  king  then  asked  him 
what  they  were  doing  at  Oxfoid.  Johnson 
answered,  he  could  not  much  commend 
their  diligence,  but  that  in  some  respects 
they  were  mended,  for  they  had  put  their 
press  under  better  resulations,  and  were  at 
that  time  printing  Polybius.  He  was  then 
asked  whether  there  were  better  libraries  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  answered,  he 
believed  the  Bodleian  was  larger  than  any 
they  had  at  Cambridge;  at  the  same  time 
admng,  **  I  hope,  whether  we  have  more 
books  or  not  than  thev  have  at  Cambridge, 
we  shall  make  as  good  use  of  them  as  t^y 
do."  Being  asked  whether  All-Souls  or 
Christ-Church  library  was  the  largest,  he 
answered,  "  All-Souls  Ubrary  is  the  largest 
we  have,  except  the  Bodleian."  "  Ay,*' 
said  the  king,  *'  that  is  the  publick  library." 

His  majesty  inquired  if  he  was  then  wrii> 
ing  any  thing.  He  answered,  he  was  not, 
for  he  had  pretty  well  told  the  workl  what 
he  knew,  and  must  now  read  to  acquire 
more  knowledge.  The  king  as  it  sbM^uld 
seem  with  a  view  to  urge  him  to  rely  on  his 
own  stores  as  an  original  writer,  and  to 


'  The  particnlaia  of  this  convenntioA  I  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  collect  with  the  utmost  ai^ 
thenticity,  from  Dr.  Johnson's  own  detail  to  my- 
self ;  from  Mr.  Langton,  who  wos  present  whee 
he  gave  an  account  of  it  to  Dr.  Joseph  Waiton, 
and  several  other  friends  at  Sir  Joshua  Reyaokl^s; 
from  Mr.  Barnard;  from  the  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  to  Bish« 
op  Warbuiton;  and  from  a  minute,  the  origioal 
of  which  is  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir  Jamea 
Caldwell,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  most  obli- 
gingly obtained  for  me  from  his  son.  Sir  Fraiieia 
Lumm.  To  all  these  gentlemen  I  beg  leave  to 
make  my  gratelul  acknowledgments,  and  paitie- 
ularly  to  Sir  Fiaucis  Lumm,  who  was  pleued  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  even  had  tha 
minute  laid  bdbre  the  king  by  Lord  Cnennarthea» 
now  Duke  of  Leeds,  then  one  of  his  majesty's 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  who  aunoaaced  te 
Sir  F'rancis  the  royal  pleasure  couoeming  it  by  a 
letter,  in  these  words: — **  I  have  the  king's  coii»- 
mands  to  assure  you,  sir,  bowsensibla  his  utajesly 
is  of  your  at|ention  in  commnmcating  the  miaale 
of  the  convemation  previous  to  its  poblicatioa* 
As  there  appears  no  objection  to  your  complying 
with  Mr.  lieswell's  wishes  on  the  snbjeot,  yo« 
are  at  full  liberty  to  deliver  it  to  that  gontlaoMUi, 
to  make  sooh  use  of  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  iohnaoe,  ae 
he  may  think  proper." — ^Boswxu» 
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eontinue  his  labours,  then  said,  <'  I  do  not 
think  you  borrow  much  from  any  body." 
Johnson  said,  he  thought  he  hod  already 
done  his  part  as  a  writer.  **  I  should  have 
thought  so  too,"  said  the  king,  "  if  you  had 
not  written  so  well."  Johnson  observed  to 
me,  upon  this,  that "  No  man  could  have 
paid  a  handsomer  compliment  i;  and  it  was 
fit  for  a  king  to  pay.  It  was  decisive." 
When  asked  by  another  friend,  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  whether  he  made  any 
reply  to  this  high  compliment,  he  answered 
"  No,  sir.  When  the  Idnff  had  said  it,  it 
was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy 
civilities  with  my  sovereign."  Perhaps  no 
man  who  had  spent  his  wnole  life  in  courts 
could  have  shown  a  more  nice  and  dignified 
sense  of  true  politeness  than  Johnson  did  in 
this  instance. 

His  majesty  having  observed  to  him  that 
lie  supposed  he  must  have  read  a  great 
deal,  Johnson  answered,  that  he  thoue^ht 
more  than  he  read  ;  that  he  had  read  a 
ffreat  deal  in  the  early  part  of  his  'life,  but 
having  fallen  into  ill  health,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  read  much,  compared  with 
others:  for  instance,  he  said  ne  had  not 
read  much,  compared  with  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton.  Upon  which  the  king  said,  that  he 
heard  Dr.  Warburton  was  a  man  of  such 
general  knowledge,  that  you  could  scarce 
talk  with  him  on  any  subject  on  which  he 
was  not  qualified  to  speak ;  and  that  his 
learning  resembled  Garrick's  acting,  in  its 
universality^.    His  majesty  then  talked  of 


1  [Johnson  himself  imitated  it  to  Paoli  (see 
p&$t,  10th  October,  1769)  ;  and  it  is  indeed  be- 
oome  one  of  the  eomm&n^iaces  of  compliment 

s  The  Rer.  Mr.  Strahan  cleariy  recollects 
iHivma  been  told  by  Johnson,  that  the  king  ob- 
served that  Pope  made  Waibiuton  a  bishop. 
**  Trae,  sir  (said  Johnson),  but  Weibnrton  did 
more  for  Pope;  he  made  him  a  Christian;''  allnd- 
ing,  no  donbt,  to  his  ingenious  connments  on  the 
•*  £my  on  Man.'*  [Mr.  Strahan^  recollection 
probably  failed  him.  H»  majesty  and  Dr.  John- 
son were  both  too  well  informed  to  have  bandied 
•nch  klle  talk.  Warburton  had  poblished  the 
Divine  LegaHony  and  was  chaplain  to  the  prince 
of  Wales  before  be  knew  Pope;  his  aoqaaintance 
with  that  poet,  bat  of  foar  yean'  continuance, 
was  ended  by  Pope's  death  in  1744.  It  was  ten 
ywn  after,  that  be  became  a  kins's  chaplam, 
and,  in  1755,  he  had  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
ef  Dnrfaafli.  In  1757,  he  was  made  dean  of  Bris- 
•ol:  and,  1760,  sixteen  years  after  Pope's 
death,  he  became  bishop  of  Gloucester.  If  it  be 
alleged,  that  Mr.  Strahan 's  report  refeni  to  the 
supposition,  that  his  commentary  on  Pope's  "  Es- 
say on  Man"  tended  to  create  that  cliaracter 
which  finally  raised  him  to  the  bench;  it  may  be 
etioervvd,  that  he  poblished,  before  and  after  that 
eommentary,  a  nraltitnde  of  works  on  polemical 
•AdfsligioussalijeetM,  mveb  more  important  and 
remarkable  than  the  Commentary  on  the  "  Essay 


the  controversy  between  Warburton  uA 
Lowth,  which  he  seemed  to  have  read| 
and  asked  Johnson  what  he  thought  of  it 
Johnson  answered,  "  Warburton  has  most 
jfeneral,  most  scholastick  learning ;  Lowth 
IS  the  more  correct  scholar.  I  do  not  know 
which  of  them  calls  names  best."  The 
king  was  pleased  to  say  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  adding,  **  You  do  not  think  then, 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  much  argu- 
ment in  the  case/'  Johnson  said,  he  did 
not  think  there  was.  "  Why  truly  Tsaid 
the  king),  when  once  it  comes  to  cmag 
names,  argument  is  pretty  well  at  an  ead." 

His  majesty  then  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  history,  whkh 
was  then  just  published.  Johnson  said, 
he  thought  his  style  pretty  good,  but 
that  he  had  blamed  Henry  the  Second 
rather  too  much.  <<  Why  (said  the  king), 
they  seklom  do  these  things  bv  hahres," 
"No,  sir  (answered  Johnson;,  not  to 
kings."  But  fearing  to  be  misunderstood, 
he  proceeded  to  explain  himself:  and  im- 
mediately subjoined,  "  That  for  those  who 
spoke  worse  of  kings  than  thev  deserved, 
he  could  find  no  excuse ;  but  that  hecoold 
more  easily  conceive  how  some  might  speak 
better  of  them  than  they  deserved,  withoot 
any  ill  intention ;  for,  as  kings  had  much 
in  their  power  to  give,  those  who  were  fc- 
voured  by  them  would  frequently,  from 
gratitude,  exaggerate  their  pnu'ses:  and  ai 
this  proceeded  from  a  good  motive,  it  wv 
certainly  excusable,  as  far  as  errour  could 
be  excusable." 

The  king  then  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Dr.  Ilill.  Johnson  answered  that  be 
was  an  ingenious  man,  but  had  no  veracity; 
and  imm^ately  mentioned,  as  an  instance 
of  it,  an  assertion  of  that  writer,  that  he 
had  seen  objects  magnified  to  a  much  greit* 
er  degree  by  using  three  or  four  microscopeB 
at  a  time  than  by  using  one.  **  Now  (ad- 
ded Johnson)  every  one  acquainted  wilh 
microscopes  knows,  that  the  more  of  them 
he  looks  through,  the  less  the  object  wiO 
appears."    "  Why  (replied  the  king)  tbii 


on  Man.**  The  troth  is,  Warbnrton  wos  Dodei 
bishop  by  his  namerom  works,  and  his  h^  Gh- 
rary  character,  to  which  this  oommeDtnry  ooslilh 
Qted  a  very  uiconiridenible  part — En.] 

*  [Here,  as  the  bwhop  of  Ferns  refnaiks,  '. 
Johnson  wns  ciiipably  nnjust  to  Hill,  and  i' 
that  he  did  not  nnderstand  the  subject.    HiU  d 
not  talk  of  ningntfving  objects  by  two  or  i 
miscroscopes,  but  by  applying  two  ebjeetfk 
to  one  miscroACope;  and  the  advantage  of  di 
ished  splierienl  errons  by  this  contrivanee  is 
known.     HilPs  account  of  the  experimeaC  ( Tij 
System,  Lond,  1770,  p.  44)  is,  as  the  fail* 
further  observes,  obscurely  aiid  inaceorately 
praased  in  one  or  two  particulars;  but  there  ess 
no  doubt  that  he  is  sabalantialiy  right,  and  thit ' 
JohnBon*8  statament  was  altogether  iK^fo 
Ed.] 
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18  not  only  telling  an  untruth,  but  telling 
ft  clumsily ;  for)  if  that  be  the  case,  every 
one  who  can  look  through  a  mieroscope 
Witt  be  able  to  detect  him.** 

*'I  now  (said  Johnson  to  his  friends, 
when  relating  what  had  passed)  began  to 
consider  that  I  was  depreciating  this  man 
in  the  estimation  of  his  sovereign,  and 
thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  say  some- 
thing that  might  be  more  favourable."  He 
add^,  thereibre,  that  Dr.  Hill  was,  not- 
withstanding, a  very  curious  observer ;  and 
if  he  would  have  been  contented  to  tell  the 
world  no  more  than  he  knew,  he  might 
have  been  a  very  considerable  man,  and 
needed  not  to  have  recourse  to  such  mean 
expedients  to  raise  his  reputation. 

The  king  then  talked  oi*  literary  journals, 
mentioned  particularly  the  Journal  des  5«- 
9an$y  and  asked  Johnson  if  it  was  well  done. 
Johnson  said,  it  was  formerly  very  well 
done,  and  gave  some  account  of  the  persons 
who  began  it,  and  carried  it  on  for  some 
years  ;  enlarging,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
nature  and  use  of  such  works.  The  king 
asked  him  if  it  was  well  done  now.  John- 
son answered,  he  had  no  reason  to  think 
that  it  was.  The  king  then  asked  him  if 
there  were  any  other  literary  journals  pub- 
iiahed  in  this  kingdom,  except  the  Monthly 
and  Critical  Reviews ;  and  on  being  an- 
swered there  was  no  other,  his  majestv  ask- 
ed which  of  them  was  the  best:  Johnson 
answered,  that  the  Monthly  Review  was 
done  With  most  care,  the  Critical  upon  the 
best  principles  :  adding  that  the  authours  of 
the  Monthly  ileview  were  enemies  to  the 
chttrch.  This  the  king  said  he  was  sorry 
to  hear. 

The  conversation  next  turned  on  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  when  John- 
aon  observed  that  they  had  now  a  better 
SQtfthod  of  arranging  their  moterials  than 
formerly.  "  Ay  ^said  the  king),  they  are 
obh'ged  to  Dr.  Jolinson  for  that ; "  for  his 
su^ty  had  heard  and  remembered  the  cir- 
cumstance, which  Johnson  himself  had 
tbimt. 

His  majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
the  literary  biography  of  this  country  ably 
executed,  and  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  to 
undertake  it  i.  Johnson  signified  his  readi- 
jiees  to  comply  with  his  majesty's  wishes. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interview, 
Johnson  talked  to  his  majesty  with  pro- 
loand  respect,  but  stili  in  his  ^  firm  manly 
manner,  with  a  sonorous  voice,  and  never 
in  that  subdued  tone  which  is  commonly 
med  at  the  levee  and  in  the  drawing-room. 
Afler  the  king  withdrew,  Johnson  showed 
himself  highly  pleased  with  his  majesty's 


[This  perhaps*  may  hare  firen  Dr.  Jokmon 
fint  id«ii  of  the  most  popalar  nnd  entertain-. 
of  all  hk  works,  "  'ilie  Livea  of  the  l*oel9.*' 
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conversation  and  gracious  behaviour.  Ha 
said  to  Mr.  Barnard,  *'  Sir,  they  may  talk 
of  the  king  as  they  will ;  but  he  is  the  (inest 
gentleman  I  have  ever  seen^."  And  he  af^ 
terwards  observed  to  Mr.  Langton,  '<  Sir, 
his  manners  are  those  of  as  fine  a  gentleman 
as  we  may  suppose  Louis  XIV.  or  Charlea 
IL" 

At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  a  cir* 
cle  of  Johnson's  friends  was  collected  round 
him  to  hear  his  account  of  this  memorable 
eonversation.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  in  his 
frank  and  lively  manner,  was  very  active  in 
pressing  him  to  mention  the  particulars. 
''  Come  now,  sir,  this  is  an  interesting  mat- 
ter ;  do  favour  us  with  it."  Johnson^  with 
great  good  humour,  comulied. 

He  told  them,  "  I  iound  his  majesty 
wished  I  shouki  talk,  and  I  made  it  my 
business  to  talk.  1  find  it  does  a  man  good 
to  be  talked  to  by  his  sovereign.  In  the 
first  place,  a  man   cannot  be  in  a    paa^ 

sion  ■'' . "  Here  some  question  interrupted 

him,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  pointed  out  and  illustra- 
ted many  circumstances  of  advantage,  from 
being  in  a  situation  where  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  at  once  excite<l  to  vigorous 
exertion,  and  tempered  by  reverential  awe. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  Dr.  John- 
son was  employed  iu  relating  to  the  circle 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  the  jparticulars  of 
what  passed  between  the  king  and  him. 
Dr.  Goldsmith  remained  unmoved  upon  a 
sofa  at  some  distance,  affecting  not  to  joia 
in  the  least  in  the  eager  curiosity  ot  the 
company.  He  assigned  as  a  reason  for  his 
gloom  and  seeming  inattention,  that  he  ap- 
prehended Johnson  had  relinquished  his 
purpose  of  furnishing  him  with  a  proloffUA 
to  ms  play,  with  the  hopes  of  whicn  he  had 
been  flattered  ;  but  it  was  strongly  suspects 
ed  that  he  was  fretting  with  chagrin  and 
envy  at  the  singular  honour  Dr.  Johnson 
had* lately  enjoyed.  At  length,  the  frank- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  natural  character 
prevailed.  He  sprung  from  the  sofa,  ad- 
vanced to  Johnson,  and  in  a  kind  of  flutter, 
from  imaeining  himself  in  the  situation 
which  he  had  just  been  hearing  described^ 
exclaimed,  "  Well,  you  acquitted  vourself 
in  this  conversation  better  tlian  I  should 
have  done ;  for  I  shouki  have  bowed  and 
stammered  through  the  whole  of  it." 

[It  is  a  singularity  that,  how-  ^^ 
ever  obvious,  has  not  been  before 


*  [Thid  reminds  nn  of  Madame  de  SeTigft6'to 
eharming  uaivetd,  when,  after  gtving  an  account 
of  LoQiB  XIV.  haviog  daaeed  with  her,  aSw 
addh  **  Ah!  c*eat  le  plus  giiiid  roi  du  nioode  !^ 
—Ed.] 

*  [JofanHMi  was,  in  Mb  ealmer  ODomenti,  smn 
ble  of  the  too   great  refaenMore  of   hie  ee« 
TWmtiflB;  and  yet,  fee  pint,  IMh  Maj,  178^--> 
En.] 
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observed,  that  Johnson  should  have  been 
in  the  presence   of  Queen  Anne   and  of 

George  the  Fourth  i .  He  once  told 
p^ml     ^^  ^^^^  Hawkins,  [that,  in  a  visit 

to  Mrs.  Percy,  who  had  the  care 
of  one  of  the  young  princes,  at  the 
queen's  house,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being 
tnen  a  child,  came  into  the  room,  and  be* 

fan  to  play  about;  when  Johnson,  with 
is  usual  curiosity,  took  an  opportunity  of 
asking  liim  what  books  he  was  reading, 
and,  in  particular,  inquired  as  to  his  know- 
ledge or  the  scriptures ;  the  prince,  in  his 
answers,  gave  him  great  satisfaction,  and, 
as  to  the  last,  said,  that  part  of  his  daily  ex- 
ercises was  to  read  Ostervald^.] 

I  received  no  letter  from  Johnson  this 
year:  nor  have  I  discovered  any  of  thecor- 
lespondence^  he  had,  except  the  two  letters 
to  Mr.  DruRunond,  which  have  been  in- 
serted, for  the  sake  of  connexion  with  that 
to  the  same  gentleman  in  1766.  His  diary 
afibrds  no  light  as  to  his  employment  at 
this  time.  He  passed  [more  than  <]  three 
nonths  at  Lichfield ;  and  I  cannot  omit 
an  affecting  and  solemn  scene  there,  as  re- 
kted  by  himself: 

"Sunday,  Oct.  18,  1767.  Yesterday, 
Oct.  17,  at  about  ten  in  the  morning,  I 
took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old  friend, 
Catherine  Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with 
my  mother  about  1724,  and  has  been  but 
little  parted  from  us  since.  She  buried  my 
father,  my  brother,  and  my  mother.  She 
M  now  fif\y-eight  years  old. 

^*  I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told 
her  that  we  were  to  part  for  ever  ;  that  as 


•  '  [George  the  Fint  he  probably  never  saw, 
bat  Gooige  the  Second  he  must  frequently  have 
■een»  and  be  hod  the  honour  of  conversing,  as 
above  stated,  with  George  the  Third  and  George 
the  Fourth,  and  thus  saw  four  of  the  five  last  sove- 
reigns, whose  reigns  already  include  above  a  cen- 
taiv  and  a  quarter. — ^Ed.] 

^  [No  doubt  the  popular  CateehUm  and  «  A- 
bridgement  of  Sacred  History"  of  J.  F.  Ostervald, 
an  eminent  Swiss  drrme.  He  died  in  1747, 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.— Ed.] 

'  It  is  proper  here  to  mention,  that  when  I 
•peak  of  his  correspondence,  I  consider  it  independ- 
ent of  the  volnmmous  eollection  of  letters  which,  in 
the  course  of  many  years,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
winch  forms  a  separate  part  of  bis  works:  and  as 
a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  set  on  any  thing 
wluch  came  from  1»  pen,  was  sokl  by  that  lady 
for  the  sran  of  five  hnndred  poanda. — Beewsu^. 
[See  the  preface  for  some  obeervatione  on  these 
l^rters.— £d.] 

^  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Drmnmond,  dated  Oct. 
94,  1767,  he  mentwos  that  he  had  arrived  in 
Loodon,  after  an  absanoe  of  nearly  $Ub  months 
in  the  country.  Pkobably  part  of  that  time  was 
ipflut  at  OzfimL-^MALovx.  [He  datw  a  letter 
to  Mn.  Thnde,  from  Licfafieid,  as  eaiiy  as  the 
lOdi  July,  and  tlatos  that  he  had  ahwdy  bean 
there  k>Dger  than  ha  intendad.    Letters.^Eo,^    \ 


Christians,  we  should  part  with  praysr} 
and  that  I  would,  if  she  was  willing,  ny  a 
short  prayer  beside  her.  She  expiesBed 
great  desire  to  hear  me  :  and  held  vp  ha 
poor  hands,  as  she  la^  m  bed^  with  great 
fervour,  while  I  prayed,  kneeling  by  her, 
nearly  in  the  following  words: 

^'Ahnighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
whose  loving  kindness  iaover  all  thy  woiks, 
behold,  visit,  and  relieve  this  thy  servant 
who  is  grieved  with  sickness.  Grant  fliat 
the  sense  of  her  weakness  may  add  strength 
to  her  faith,  and  seriousness  to  her  repent- 
ance. And  grant  that  by  the  help  oi  thy 
holy  spirit,  alter  the  pains  and  Uboiire  of 
this  short  life,  we  may  all  obtain  everlasting 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Chmt  oar  Loid, 
-for  whose  sake  hear  our  prayers^.  Amen. 
Our  Father,  &c. 

^  I  then  kissed  her.  She  tM  me,  that  ts 
part  was  the  greatest  pain  that  she  had  ever 
felt,  and  that  she  hoped  we  should  meet 
again  in  a  better  place.  I  expressed,  wilk 
swelled  eyes,  and  great  emotion  of  tender- 
ness, the  same  hopes.  We  kissed,  and  part- 
ed, I  humbly  hope  to  meet  again,  and  to 
part  no  more  8." 

By  those  who  have  been  taiu[ht  to  kwk 
upon  Johnson  as  a  man  of  a  harsh  and  stem 
character,  let  this  tender  and  affectionate 
scene  be  candidly  read;  and  let  them  then 
judge  whether  more  warmth  of  heart  and 
grateful  kindness  is  oAen  found  in  honu 
nature. 

''to  MRS.  THRALS. 

**  Ucblield,  90  July,  HBT. 

"  Though  I  have  been  away  so  ^^ 
much  longer  than  I  purposed  or  ex-  JJ^ 
pected,  I  have  found  nothing  that  p.s. 
withdraws  my  affections  from  the 
friends  whom  I  left  behind,  or  which  makci 
me  less  desirous  of  reposing  at  that  place 
which  your  kindness  and  Mr.  Thiale's  air 
lows  me  to  call  my  home, 

"  Miss  Lucy  is  more  kind  and  civil  than 
I  expected,  and  has  raised  my  esteem  by 
many  excellencies  very  noble  and  resplenr 
dent,  though  a  little  discoloured  bv  hoaiy 
virginity.  Every  thing  else  recalk  to  my 
remembrance  years  in  which  I  propoeed 
what,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  not  done,  and  pn>> 
mised  myself  pleasure  wliich  I  have  not 
found.'* 

We  have  the  ibllowing  notice  m  his  d» 
votional  record: 

"  August  2, 1767.  I  have  been  disturbed 
and  unsettled  for  a  long  time,  and  have  beei 


*  [The  greater  part  of  this  prayer  is,  m  ^ 
Bishop  of  Ferns  observeti^  in  the  visitatkii  of 
the  aick  in  ouv  lituigy. — ^En.] 

*  [Catlieriue  Chwnbem  died  in  a  few  daysaflsr 
this  iuterriew,  and  was  baried  in  Si.  Chad% 
Lwhfield,  on  tlie  7th  Nov.  1767.— Uxawcon.] 
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inthout  resolution  to  attply  to  study  or 
lo  business,  being  hinaered  by  sudden 
•nfttches. 

"  I  have  for  some  days  Ibrbome  wine  and 
suppers.  Abstinence  is  not  e«siiy  pnactised 
in  another^s  house;  but  I  think  it  nt  to  try. 

''  I  was  extremely  perturbed  in  the  night, 
but  have  had  this  day  more  ease  than  I  ex- 
pected. D(eo]  gr[atial.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  such  a  sudden  relief  as  I  once  had  by  a 
good  night's  rest  in  Fetter-lane. 

"  From  that  time,  by  abstinence,  I  have 
had  more  ease.  I  have  read  five  books  of 
Homer,  and  hope  to  end  the  sixth  to-night. 
I  have  g-iven  Mrs. a  guinea. 

"  By  abstinence  from  wine  and  suppers,  I 
obtained  sudden  and  great  relief,  and  had 
freedom  of  mind  restored  to  me;  which  1 
have  wanted  for  all  this  vear,  without  being^ 
able  to  find  my  means  of  obtaining  it.'* 

He,  however,  furnished  Mr.  Adams  with 
a  dedication*  to  the  king  of  that  inffenious 
gentleman's  "Treatise  on  the  Globes," 
conceived  and  expressed  in  such  a  manner 
as  could  not  fail  to  be  very  grateful  to  a 
monarch,  distinguished  for  his  love  of  the 
sciences. 

This  year  was  published  a  ridicale  of  his 
S^rle,  under  tlie  title  of  "  Lexiphanes." 
Sir  John  Hawkins  ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Ken- 
rick;  but  its  suthour  was  one  Campbell,  a 
Scotch  purser  in  the  navy.  The  ridicule 
consisted  in  applying  Johnson's  "  words  of 
large  meaning,"  to  insignificant  matters,  as 
if  one  should  put  the  armour  of  Goliath  up- 
on a  dwarf.  The  contrast  might  be  laugh- 
able; but  the  dignity  of  the  armour  must  re- 
main the  same  in  atl  considerate  ninds. 
This  malicious  drollery  i,  therefore,  it  may 
easily  be  supposed,  could  do  no  harm  to  its 
illustrious  oDJect 

**  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESa. 

^M  Mr.  RotkwtlTtj  perfumer^  in,  if«o  Bond-itrtxt^ 
Lond»n^ 

**  Lkftlleld,  lOdi  October,  176T. 
"Dear  811,— That  you  have  been  all 
summer  in  London  is  one  more  reason  fbr 
which  I  regret  my  long  stay  in  the  country. 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  leave  the  town  be- 
fore my  return.  We  have  here  only  the 
chance  of  vacancies  in  the  passing  carriages, 
and  I  have  bespoken  one  that  mav,  if  it  hap- 
pens, bring  me  to  town  on  the  fourteenth  3 
of  this  monih;  but  this  is  not  certain. 

"  It  will  be  a  favour  if  you  communicate 
this  to  Mrs.  Williams^  I  long  to  see  all  my 
friends.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 


^  [It  may  have  been  malicious,  but  it  certain- 
ly is  not  droll.  It  is  so  over-charged,  as  to 
Atve  neither  resemblance  nor  pleasantry. — ^En.] 

*  [We  have  just  seen  that  he  was  detained  till 
aw  18th.— Ed.] 


["TO  Mia.' ASTON*. 

"  I7tti  November,  nS7. 

**  Madam, — if  you  impute  it 'to 
disrespect  or  inattention,  that  I  took     mb& 
no  leave  when  I  lefl  Lichfield,  you 
will  do  me  great  injustice.    I  know  you  too 
well  not  to  value  your  friendship. 

"  When  I  came  to  Oxford  I  inquired  af» 
ter  the  product  of  our  walnut-tree,  but  it 
had,  like  other  trees  this  year,  but  very  fern 
nuts,  «]id  for  those  few  I  came  too  late. 
The  tree,  as  I  told  you,  madam,  we  cannot 
find  to  be  more  than  thirty  years  old,  and 
upon  measuring  it,  I  found  it,  at  about  one 
(oot  from  the  ground,  seven  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  at  the  height  of  about  seven 
feet,  the  circumference  is  five  fe«t  and  a 
halfi  it  would  have  been,  I  believe,  still  big* 
ger  out  that  it  has  been  lopped.  The  nuts 
are  small,  such  as  they  call  single  nuts; 
whether  this  nut  is  of  quicker  growth  diaa 
better  I  have  not  vet  inquired;  such  as  they 
are  I  hope  to  send  them  next  year. 

*<You  know,  dear  madam,  the  liberty  I 
took  of  hinting,  that  I  did  not  think  your 
present  mode  of  life  veiy  pregnant  with 
liappiness.  Reflection  has  not  yet  changed 
my  opinion.  Solitude  excludes  pleasure, 
and  does  not  always  secure  peace.  Some 
communication  of  sentiments  is  commonly 
necessary  to  give  vent  to  tlie  imagination, 
and  discharge  the  mind  of  its  own  flalu- 
iencies.  Some  lady  surely  mi^ht  be  found 
in  whose  conversation  you  mip^ht  delight, 
and  in  whose  fidelitv  you  might  repose. 
The  worldy  says  Locke,  has  people  of  all 
89rU,  You  will  forgive  me  this  obtrusion 
of  my  opinion ;  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  well. 

^  Poor  Kitty  has  done  what  we  have  all 
to  do,  and  Lucy  has  the  workl  to  begiM 
anew;  I  hope  she  will  find  some  way  tii 
more  content  than  I  k;ft  her  possessing. 

**  Be  pleased  lo  make  my  complimeniu 
to  Mrs,  Hinckley  and  Miss  Turton.  I  am, 
madam,  your  most  obliged  and  most  hum- 
ble servant,  •'  Sam.  Johnson."] 

It  appears  from  his  notes  of  the  state  of 
his  mind,  that  he  sufiered  great  perturba- 
tion and  distraction  in  1768. 

t^Town-mslling^  in  Kent,  18Ui  Sept.  1768,  at  night. 
"  I  have  now  begun  the  sixtieth  year  of 
my  life.    How  the  last  year  has  past,  I  am 


3  [Elissbetfa,  one  of  the  younger  dat^htera  of 
Sir  Thomas  Aston:  see  ante^  p  .  29,  n.  Some 
letteiB  of  Johnson  to  Mis.  Aston,  which  have 
been  eommnnioated  siBce  that  note  was  print- 
ed, aie  written  with  a  nniform  spirit  of  tender- 
ness and  respect,  and,  though  of  little  other 
value,  a^rd  an  additional  proof  of  the  inaccara- 
cy  of  Miss  Sewaid,  who  represents  Dr.  John- 
son as  stating  to  her  a  veiy  unfavoniable  cbiuac 
ter  of  Mis.  Aston.— £j>.] 

*  [It  appears  that  he  visited,  with  the  Thralei 
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unwilling  to  iorrify  agmslf  with  thinking. 
Thi«  d»y  has  been  past  in  great  perturba- 
tion ;  I  was  distracted  at  church  in  an  un* 
common  degree,  and  my  distress  has  had 
very  little  intermission.  I  have  found  my- 
•elrsomewhat  relieved  by  reading,  which 
I  therefore  intend  to  practise  when  I  am 
able. 

"  This  day  it  came  into  my  mind  to  write 
the  history  of  my  melancholy.  On  this  I 
purpose  to  deliberate  ;  I  know  not  whether 
jt  may  not  too  much  disturb  me." 

Nothing  of  hit  writings  was  given  to  the 

EabKck  this  year,  except  the  Prolwue  *  to 
is  friend  Goldsmith's  comedv  of  "The 
Good-natured  Man."  The  first  lines  of 
this  prologue  are  strongly  characteristical 
of  the  dismal  gloom  of  his  mind;  which  in 
his  case,  as  in  tl»e  case  of  all  who  are  dis- 
tressed with  the  same  malady  of  ima^ina- 
tios,  transfers  to  others  its  own  feehngs. 
Who  could  suppose  it  was  to  introduce  a 
comedy;  when  Mr.  Bcnsley  solemnly  be- 
gan. 


Mr.  Brooke  of  Town-nialliag,  of  whose  primi- 
tive  hooae  and  mannera  we  find  some  accoaut  in 
the  Lettern. 

••  Vr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  ThraU,  29d  August, 
17T7. — •*  It  was  very  well  done"fcy  Mr.  Brooke 
to  send  for  yon.  IVu  lioose  is  one  of  m^  fiivoar- 
He  places.  His  water  is  very  coinmodioiis,  and 
the  whole  place  has  the  trae  old  appearance  of 
a  little  ooantry  town.  I  hope  Mias  goes,  for  she 
takes  notice.'^ 

**  Mrs.  TVtrale  to  Dr.  Johnson,  \Sth  Sep- 
iemher,  1777. — *•  Come,  here  is  news  of  Town- 
maUing,  the  qaiet  old-fudiiooed  place  in  Kent, 
that  yea  liked  so,  becaose  it  was  agreeable  to 
year  own  notions  of  a  raral  life.  I  belieYO  we 
were  the  fint  people,  except  the  master  of  it,  who 
had,  for  many  years,  taken  delight  in  the  okl 
eoech  without  spring,  the  two  roasted  ducks  m 
one  dish,  the  fortified  flower-garden,  and  fir-trees 
eat  in  figures.  A  spirit  of  innovation  has  howev- 
er reached  even  there  at  last.  The  roads  are 
mended;  no  more  narrow  shaded  lanes,  bnt 
dear  open  turnpike  trotting.  A  yew  hedge,  or 
an  eugh  hedge  if  you  will,  newly  cut  down  too 
by  liis  nep)iew*s  desire.  Ah  !  those  nephews. — 
And  a  wall  pulled  away,  which  bore  incompara- 
ble fruit — to  call  in  tike  country — is  the  phrase. 
Mr.  Thmle  b  wicked  enouKh  to  urge  on  these 
rongh  reibrmeni;  how  it  .will  end  I  know  not 
For  year  comfort,  the  square  canals  titiil  drop  into 
one  another,  and  the  chocolate  is  still  made  in  the 
room  by  a  maid,  who  curtsies  as  she  presents 
every  cup.  Dear  old  Daddy  Brooke  looks  well, 
and  even  handsome  at  eighty-one  yenn  okl; 
while  I  saw  his  leiter,  who  is  nincty-fbor  yean 
old  and  calls  him  Frankey,  eat  more  venison  at 
a  sittii^  than  Mr.  Thrale.  These  are  the  proper 
eonteniplatrans  of  this  season.  May  my  daugh- 
ter and  my  friend  but  enjoy  life  as  long,  and  use 
it  as  innocently  as  th^  sweet  people  have 
done.  The  itigU  of  such  a  fiituily  consoles  one's 
heart.**— En.] 


«•  PrasB'd  with  the  load  of  Ule,  the  weary  mioa 
Snrveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind  ?*' 

But  this  dark  ground  might  make  Gold« 
smith's  humour  shine  the  more  i. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  having  pub- 
lished my  '<  Account  of  Corsica,  with  the 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  that  Island,"  I  return- 
ed to  London,  venr  desirous  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  hear  him  upon  the  subject 
I  found  he  was  at  Oxford,  with  his  fnend 
Mr.  Chambers,  who  was  now  Yinerian 
Professor,  and  lived  in  New-inn  Hall. 
Having  had  no  letter  from  him  dnce  that 
in  which  he  criticised  the  Latinity  of  my 
Thesis,  and  having  been  toki  b^  somebody 
that  he  was  offended  at  my  having  put  into 
my  book  an  extract  of  his  letter  to  me  at 
Paris,  I  was  impatient  to  be  with  him,  and 
therefore  followed  him  to  Oxford,  where  I 
was  entertained  by  Mr.  Chambers,  with  t 
civility  which  I  shall  ever  gratefully  re- 
member. I  found  that  Dr.  Johnson  had 
sent  a  letter  to  me  to  Scotland,  and  that  I 
had  nothing  to  complain  of  but  his  being 
more  indifferent  to  my  anxiety  than  1  wish- 
ed him  to  be.  Instead  of  giving,  with  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  such  frag 
ments  of  his  conversation  as  I  preservol 
during  this  visit  to  Oxford,  I  shall  throw 
them  together  in  continuation. 

I  ask^  him  whether,  as  a  morah'st,  be 
did  not  think  that  the  practice  of  the  law, 
in  some  degree,  hurt  the  nice  feeliDg  of 
honesty.  Johnson.  "  Why  no,  sir,  ri  yoa 
act  properly.  You  are  not  to  deceive  you? 
clients  wita  false  representations  of  your 
opinion:  you  are  not  to  tell  lies  to  a  iudce." 
Bosw£LL.  **  But  what  do  you  tnink  of 
supporting  a  cause  which  you  know  to  be 
bad?"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  do  not  kaow 
it  to  be  good  or  bad  till  the  judge  deter- 
mines it.  I  have  said  that  you  are  to  state 
facts  fairly;  so  that  your  thinking,  or  what 
you  ctlU  knowing,  a  cause  to  be  oad,  must 
be  from  reasoning,  must  be  from  your  sup- 
posing your  argiunents  to  be  weak  and  in- 
conclufiive.    But,  sir,  that  is  not  enough 


'  In  thki  prologue,  as  Mr.  John  Taylor  infbnni 
me,  after  the  fonrth  lino — *<And  social  sorrow 
loses  lialf  its  pain,*'  the  following  couplet  waa  is 
sorted: 

"  Amidst  the  Mtg  of  this  retnmin^  fesr, 
fVken  a^nntorn  and  noble*  learn  tofttsr. 
Our  VaUt.  bard  witboat  oomplalnt  oiay  ibBro 
Tlie  btMllinj  neasou^ii  epideinick  c«re.* 

So  the  prologne  appeared  in  the  PubHek  Advert 
tizer  (the  tlMatrical  gazette  of  that  day,;  tovs 
after  the  firat  representation  of  thki  comedy  ia 
1768. — Goldnmith  probably  thought  that  the 
lines  printed  in  italick  characters,  which,  howev- 
er, aeeui  necewary,  or  at  leart  improve  the  feme, 
might  give  oiTeiice,  and  Uierefore  prevailed  oo 
Johnston  to  ouiit  tbeni.  The  epithet  little, yt^ 
perhaps  the  authonr  lbuui;ht  might  diniiniik  w 
dignity,  wu4  also  cluing<Ml   to   unjctmu.— M^' 

LONS. 
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An  tfffiiiDADt  which  does  not  convince 
yoanelf,  may  convince  the  judge  to  whom 
ycm  QTge  it;  and  if  it  does  convince  him, 
why,  ^en,  sir)  yon  are  wrong,  and  he  is 
right  It  is  his  business  to  judge;  and  ^ron 
are  not  to  be  confident  in  your  own  opinion 
that  a  cause  is  bad,  but  to  say  all  you  can 
for  your  client,  and  then  hear  the  judge's 
opinion."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  does  not 
tSBcting  a  warmth  when  you  have  ^  no 
wannth,  and  appearing  to  be  clearly  of  one 
opinion  when  you  are  m  reality  of  another 
opinion,  does  not  such  dissimulation  im- 
pair one's  honesty  ?  Is  there  not  some  dan- 
gei  that  a  lawyer  may  put  on  the  same 
mask  in  common  life,  in  the  intercourse 
wiUi  his  friends?"  Johnson.  "Why  no, 
air.  Every  body  knows  you  are  paid  for 
affecting  warmth  for  your  client;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  properly  no  dissimulation;  the 
moment  you  come  from  the  bar  you  resume 
yoor  usual  behaviour.  Sir,  a  man  will  no 
more  carry  the  artifice  of  the  bar  into  the 
coDunon  intercourse  of  society,  than  a  man 
who  is  paid  for  tumbling  upon  his  hands 
will  continue  to  tumble  upon  his  hands 
when  he  should  walk  on  his  feet^" 

Talking  of  some  of  the  modem  plays,  he 
aaid, "  False  Delicacy  ^"  was  totally  void  of 
character.  He  praised  Gokismith's  "  Good- 
aatuied  Man;"  said  it  was  the  best -comedy 
that  had  appeared  since  "  The  Provoked 
Hn^nd,"  and  that  there  had  not  been  of 
late  any  such  character  exhibited  on  the 
stage  as  that  of  C  roaker.  I  observed  it  was 
the  Suspirius  of  his  Rambler.  He  said, 
Goldsmith  had  owned  he  had  borrowed  it 
finm  thence.  "  Sir  (continued  he),  there 
isail  ti^e  difference  in  the  world  between 
characters  of  nature  and  characters  of  man- 
ners; and  there  is  the  difference  between 
the  characters  of  Fielding  and  those  of 
Richardson.  Characters  of  manners  are 
very  entertaining;  but  they  are  to  be  un- 
derstood by  a  more  superficial  observer 
than  characters  of  nature,  where  a  man 
must  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart." 

*  See  post,  16th  August,  1773,  where  Johofion 
has  Bupported  the  same  axnunent — J.  Boswex.!.. 
[Cicero  touches  this  question  more  than  once,  but 
never  with  much  confidence.  **  Atqui  etiam  hoc 
praeceptom  officii  diligenter  tenendum  est,  ne 
qnem  unqnam  innocentem  jndicio  capitis  arcessas; 
id,  eoim,  sine  acelere  fieri  nullo  pecto  potest 
Nee  tamen,  ut  hoc  fiigiendum  est,  ita  habendum 
art  rdigbni,  nocentem  tUiqttando,  modo  ne  ne- 
farivm  trnpiumque,  defenders.  Yult  hoc  muhi- 
lado,  pasitnr  consaetado,  feit  etiam  humanitas. 
Jodicis  e§t  semper  in  causes  verum  sequi  patroni, 
noumnqoam  verisimile,  etiamsi  minus  sit  yerum, 
^afendare.'*  {De  Off-  L  2.  c,  14.)  We  might 
lave  expected  a  leas  conditional  and  apologeticol 
defeoce  of  his  own  profetauon  from  the  great  phi- 
la»p*iical  o  ator.— Ed.] 

*  rBy  Kellj,  the  poetical  ataymaker.— En.] 


It  alwi^  appeared  Ukm»  tfaathe  estkna* 

ted  the  compositions  of  Richardson  too 
highly  3,  and  that  he  had  an  unreasonable 
.prejudice  against  Fielding.  In  comparing 
those  two  writers,  he  us^  this  esqpression^ 
''  that  there  was  as  great  a  difference  be- 
tween them,  as  between  a  man  who  knew 
how  a  watch  was  made,  and  a  man  who 
could  tell  the  hour  by  looking  on  the  diat- 
pUte."  This  was  a  short  imd  figurative 
state  of  his  distinction  between  drawing 
characters  of  nature  and  characters  only  of 
manners.  But  I  cannot  help  being  of  opixh 
ion  that  the  neat  watches  of  FieUing  arG 
as  well  constructed  as  the  large  clocks  of 
Richardson,  and  that  his  dial-plates  are 
brighter.  Fielding's  characters,  though 
they  do  not  expand  themselves  so  wid^y  in 
dissertation,  are  as  just  pictures  of  human 
nature,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  have  more 
striking  features,  and  nicer  touches  of  the 
pencil;  and  though  Johnson  used  to  quote 
with  appiobation  a  Baying  of  Richardson^ 
"  that  the  virtues  of  Fielding's  heroes  were 
the  vices  of  a  truly  good  man,"  I  wiH  ven- 
ture to  add  that  the  moral  tendency  of 
Fielding's  writings,  though  it  does  not  en- 
courage a  strained  and  rarely  possible  vir- 
tue, is  ever  favourable  to  honour  and  hon- 
es^, and  cherishes  the  benevolent  and  gen« 
erous  affections.  He  who  is  as  good  as 
Fielding  would  make  him,  is  an  amiable 
member  of  society,  and  may  be  led  on,  by 
more  regulated  instructors,  to  a  higher  state 
of  ethical  perfection. 

[Johnson  was  inclined,  as  being 
personally  acquainted  with  Richard*  p^^vri 
son,  to  favour  the  opinion  of  his  ad- 
mirers that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  in* 
most  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  had 
an  absolute  ccnnmand  over  the  passions;  but 
he  seemed  not  firm  in  it,  and  could  at  anv 
time  be  talked  into  a  disapprobation  of  all 
fictitious  relations,  of  which  he  would  fre- 
quently say  they  took  no  hold  of  the  mind.] 

Johnson  proceeded:  "  Even  Sir  Francis 
Wronghead  is  a  character  of  manners, 
though  drawn  with  great  humour."  He 
then  repeated,  very  happilv,  all  Sir  Fran> 
cis's  credulous  account  to  Manlv  of  his  be* 
ing  with  "  the  great  man,"  and  securing  a 
place.  I  ask^  him  if  "  The  Suspicious 
Husband"  did  not  furnish  a  well-drawn 
character,  tliat  of  Ranger.  Johnson. 
<<  No,  sir;  Ranger  is  just  a  rake,  a  mere 
rake,  and  a  lively  young  fellow,  but  no 
character. *' 

The  great  Douglas  cause  was  at  this  time 
a  very  general  subject  of  d iscussion.  I  found 
ne  had  not  studied  it  with  much  attention, 
but  had  only  heard  parts  of  it  occasionally. 
He,  however,  talked  of  it,  and  said,  "  I  am 
of  opinion  that  positive  proof  of  fraud  should 


>  [See  ante,    p.  96,    and  pott,  6th  April» 
1772.— Ed.] 
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ttot  be  required  of  the  plaintiff,  but  that  ^e 
*  *  68  should  decide  according  as  probabili- 
liall  appear  to  preponderate,  granting  to 

e  defendant  the  presumption  of  filiation 
to  be  strong  in  his  favour.  And  T  think 
too,  that  a  good  deal  of  weight  should  be 
allowed  to  me  dying  declarations,  because 
the^  were  spontaneous.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  what  is  said  without 
our  beiuff  urged  to  it,  and  what  is  said  from 
a  kind  of  compulsion.  If  I  praise  a  man's 
book  without  Dein^  asked  my  opinion  of  it, 
that  is  honest  praise,  to  which  one  may 
trust.  But  if  an  authour  asks  me  if  I  like 
his  book,  and  I  give  him  something  like 
praise,  it  must  not  be  taken  as  my  real 
opinion." 

**  I  have  not  been  troubled  ibr  a  long  time 
with  authours  desiring  mv  opinion  ot  their 
works.  I  used  once  to  be  sadly  plagued 
with  a  man  who  wrote  verses,  but  wtio  uter- 
ally  had  no  other  notion  of  a  verse  but  that 
it  consisted  often  syllables.  Lay  your  knife 
and  ycur  fork  across  your  pUUe^  was  to 
him  averse: 

Lay  your  kmfe  and  yoor  f  drk»  acroM  your  plate. 

As  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  verses,  he 
sometimes  bv  chance  made  good  ones, 
though  he  did  not  know  it." 

[Dr.  Johnson  did  not  like  that  his 


j'JSe  217  ft'^^^ls  should  bring  their  manu- 
'  0  scripts  for  him  to  read,  and  he  liked 
still  MM  to  read  them  when  they  were 
brought:  sometimes,  however,  wnen  he 
could  not  refuse,  he  would  take  the  play  or 
poem,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  give  tne  peo- 
ple his  opinion  from  some  one  page  that  he 
had  peeped  into.  A  gentleman  ^  carried 
him  his  tragedy,  which,  because  he  loved 
the  authour,  Johnson  took,  and  it  lay  about 
our  rooms  at  Streatham  some  time.  * '  What 
answer  did  you  give  your  friend,  sir?" 
asked  Mrs.  Thrale,  af^r  the  book  had  been 
called  for.  "  I  told  him,"  replied  he, "  that 
there  was  too  much  Tig  and  Tirry  in  it" 
Seeing  her  laugh  most  violently,  "  Why, 
what  wouldst  have,  child .^"  said  he.  "I 
looked  at  nothing  but  the  dramatis,  and 
there  was  T^ranes  and  Ttridaies,  or  Teri- 
bazus,  or  such  stuff.  A  man  can  tell  but 
what  he  knows,  and  I  never  got  any  farther 
than  the  first  pare."] 

He  renewed  his  promise  of  coming  to 
Scotland,  and  going  with  me  to  the  Hebri- 
des, but  said  he  would  now  content  himself 
with  seeing  one  or  two  of  the  most  curious 
of  them.  He  said, "  Macaulay,  who  writes 
the  account  of  St  Kilda,  set  out  with  a  pre- 
judice against  pr^udioe,  and  wanted  to  be  a 
smart  modern  thinker;  and  yet  affirms  for  a 


>  [No  doubt  Mr.  Marpby,  in  whose  tragedy  of 
2Senohia^  acted  in  1768,  there  are  two  pensoaageB 
'  Tigranes  and  Taibazus.'—ZD.} 


truth,  that  when  a  ship  arrives  iken  all  Hm 
inhabitants  are  seized  with  a  cold." 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated'  mi* 
ter,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertiii 
tliis  fact,  and  attempted  to  account  for  it  on 
physical  principles,  from  the  effect  of  efih- 
via  from  human  bodies.  Johnson, 
at  another  time,  praised  Macaulay  ^|^' 
for  his  ''  magnammity,"  in  assert- 
ingt  this  wonderful  story,  because  it  was  mil 
attested.  A  lady  of  Norfolk,  by  a 
letter  to  my  friend  Dr.  Bumey,  has  l^ 
favoured  me  with  the  following 
solution:  "  Now  for  the  explication  of  diii 
seemin?  mystery,  which  is  so  verv  obriov 
as,  for  Uiat  reason,  to  have  escaped  ti&e  pen- 
etration of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friend,  n 
well  as  that  of  the  authour.  Reading  Uie 
book  with  my  ingenious  friend,  the  lale 
Rev.  Mr.  Christian  of  Docking— after  ni- 
minating  a  little, '  The  cause,'  says  he,<i8« 
natural  one.  The  situation  of  St  Kilda 
renders  a  north-east  wind  indispensably  iie> 
cessary  before  a  stranger  can  land.  Tl» 
wind,  not  tlie  stranger,  occasions  an  «- 
demick  cold.'  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  dead;  if  living,  this  solntkn 
might  please  him,  as  I  hope  it  will  Mr. 
Boswell,  in  return  for  the  many  agreeabb 
hours  his  works  have  afforded  us." 

Johnson  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of 
Oxford  for  learning.  "  There  is  here,  air," 
said  be,  "such  a  progressive  emolafioB. 
The  students  are  anxious  to  appear  well  to 
their  tutors;  the  tutors  are  anxious  to* 
have  their  pupils  appear  well  in  thecolkge; 
the  colleges  are  anxious  to  have  their  sta- 
dents  appear  well  in  the  university;  and 
there  are  excellent  rules  of  discipline  in 
every  colle^.  .That  the  rules  are  sosm- 
times  ill  observed  may  be  true,  but  ii 
nothing  against  the  system.  The  memben 
of  an  university  may,  for  a  season,  be  ni- 
mindful  of  their  duty.  I  am  arguing  for 
the  excellency  of  the  institution." 

Of  Guthrie,  he  said,  <<  Sir,  he  is  a  man  of 
parts.  He  has  no  great  regular  fund  of 
knowledge;  but  by  reading  so  long,  sad 
writing  so  long,  he  no  doubt  has  picked  sp 
a  ffood  deal." 

He  said  he  had  lately  been  a  long  while 
at  Lichfield,  but  had  grown  very  weary  be- 
fore he  left  it.  Boswkll.  "  I  wonder  at 
that,  sir;  it  is  your  native  place."  Jona- 
soK.  "Why  80  is  Scotland  your  native 
place." 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  &pPp^^ 
remarkably  strong  at  this  time.  When  I 
talked  of  our  advancement  in  literatiutf 
"  Sir,"  said  he, "  you  have  learnt  a  little  froa 
us,  and  you  think  yourselves  veiy  gieat 
men.     Hume  would  never  have  written  hia- 

•  iSeo  ante,  lat  July,  1763.— En.] 
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toiy,  had  not  Voltaire  written  it  before  him. 
He  is  an  echo  of  Voltaire."  Bo8Wfii«L. 
**  But,  air,  we  have  Lord  Karnes."  Johw- 
foir.  "  You  have  Lord  Kames.  Keep  him^ 
ha,  ha,  ha  I  We  dont  envy  you  him.  Do 
you  ever  see  Dr.  Robertson?"  Bobwkll. 
"Yes,  sir."  Johmbon.  "Does  the  dog 
talk  of  me  ?  "  Boswsll.  <'  Indeed,  sir,  he 
does,  and  loves  you.'*  Thinking  that  I 
now  had  him  in  a  corner,  and  being  solici- 
tous for  the  literary  fame  of  my  country,  I 
messed  him  for  his  opinion  on  the  merit  of 
br.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland.  But, 
to  my  surprise,  he  escaped.  "Sir,  I  love 
Robertson,  and  I  woif  t  talk  of  his  book." 

It  is  but  justice  both  to  him  and  Dr. 
AobertBon  to  add,  that  though  he  indulged 
himself  in  this  saiiv  of  vnt,  he  had  too  good 
taste  not  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  merits 
of  that  admirable  work  1. 

An  essay,  written  by  Mr.  Deane,  a  divine 
of  the  church  of  England  ^  maintaining  the 
future  life  of  brutes'^,  b^  an  explication  of 
certain  parts  of  the  scriptures,  was  men- 
tioned, and  the  doctrine  insisted  on  by  a 
gentleman  who  seemed  fond  of  curious 
speculation.  Johnson,  who  did  not  like  to 
hear  of  any  thing  concerning  a  future  state 
which  was  not  authorised  ny  the  regular 
canons  of  orthodoxy,  discouraged  this  talk; 
and  being'  offended  at  its  continuation,  he 
watched  an  opportunity  to  give^he  gentle- 
man a  blow  of  reprehension.  So,  wl^n  the 
poor  speculatist,  with  a  serious  metaphysi- 
cal ])ensive  face,  addressed  him,  "  But  re-al- 
ly, sir,  when  we  see  a  very  sensible  dog, 
we  dont  know  what  to  think  of  him." 
Johnson,  rolling  wi(h  joy  at  the  thought 
which  beamed  m  his  eye,  turned  quicxly 
round,  and  replied,  "True,  sir:  and  when 
we  see  a  very  foolish /ettow,  we  don't  know 
what  to  think  of  Aim."  He  then  rose  up, 
strided  to  the  fire,  and  stood  for  some  time 
laughin&f  and  exidting. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  several  times,  when  in 
Italy,  seen  the  experiment  of  placing  ascor- 

^  [It  is  to  be  regnstted  that  Mr.  Boswell  should 
kiTs  peisisted  in  repeating  these  assertions.  Dr. 
Johoaoa,  on  every  oecaaion,  seems  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  great  contempt  for  Dr.  Robertson's 
works — very  wijnstly  indeed  ;  but,  however  Mr. 
Boswell  might  lament  Johnson's  prejudice,  he  was 
not  justified  in  thus  repeatedly  misstating  the  fact. 
See  antCt  P-  237.  See  post,  sub  19th  April,  1772, 
where  Boswell  suppresses^  and  80th  April,  1773, 
where  he  again  misrepresents  Johnson's  opinions 
of  Dr.  RobertBon.--£D.] 

'  [An  Esny  on  the  Fntnre  Life  of  Brute  Creo- 
tues,  by  Rkhard  Deane,  curate  of  Middleton. 
This  work  is  reviewed  in  the  Oentleman's  Mag- 
azine for  1768,  p.  177,  in  a  style  very  like  John- 
ion's  ;  and  a  story  of  *'  a  very  sensible  dog"  is 
Boticed  with  censure.  It  is,  therefore,  not  im- 
probable that  it  may  have  been  written  by  John- 
■on.— Ep.J 


pion  within  a  circle  of  bnming  coals;  that  it 
ran  round  and  round  in  extreme  pain;  and 
finding  no  way  to  escape,  retired  t6  the  cen- 
tre, and  like  a  true  Stoick  philosopher,  dart- 
ed its  stinff  into  its  head,  and  thus  at  once 
freed  itself  from  its  woes.  "  This  mtut 
end  'em."  I  said,  this  was  a  corious  fact,  as 
it  showed  deliberate  suicide  in  a  reptile. 
Johnson  woukl  not  admit  the  fact  He 
said,  Maupertuis3  was  of  opinion  that  it 
does  not  kill  itself,  but  dies  of  the  heat; 
that  it  gets  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  as  the 
coolest  place;  that  its  turning  its  tail  in  up 
on  its  head  is  merely  a  convulsion,  and  that 
it  does  not  sting  itself.  He  said  he  woukl 
be  satisfied  if  the  great  anatomist  Morgag- 
ni,  afler  dissecting  a  scorpion  on  which  the 
experiment  had  been  tried,  shoukl  certify 
that  its  sting  had  penetrated  into  its  head. 

He  seemed  pleased  to  talk  of  natural  phi- 
losophy 4.  "  That  woodcocks  (said  he) 
fly  over  the  northern  countries  is  proved, 
because  they  have  been  observed  at  sea. 
Swallows  certainly  sleep  all  the  winter.  A 
number  of  them  conglobulate  together,  by 
fiying  round  and  round,  and  then  all  in  a 
heap  throw  themselves  under  water,  and 
lie  in  the  bed  of  a  river."  He  told  us,  one 
of  his  first  essays  was  a  Latin  poem  upon 
the  glow-worm:  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  ask 
where  it  was  to  be  found. 

Talking  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese, 
he  advised  me  to  read  Bell's  Travels  \  I 
asked  him  whether  I  shoukl  read  Du  Halde'a 
Account  of  China.  "  Why  ves  (said  he), 
as  one  reads  such  a  book;  mat  is  to  say, 
consult  it" 

He  talked  of  the  heinousness  of  the  crime 


^  I  should  think  it  impossible  not  to  wonder  at 
the  variety  of  Johnson's  reading,  however  desal- 
tory  it  might  have  been.  Who  could  have  ioh- 
aguied  that  the  high  church  of  England-man 
would  be  80  prompt  in  quoting  Maupertuis,  -who, 
I  am  sorry  to  think,  stands  in  the  list  of  tbosn 
unfortunate  mistaken  men,  who  call  themselves 
esprits  forts.  I  have,  however,  a  high  respect 
for  that  philosopher  whom  the  Great  Frederick  of 
Pmasia  loved  and  honoured,  and  addressed  p»< 
thetKally  in  one  of  bis  poems — 

«  Maupertuia  eher  McmptTtvU 
Qeie  fMfre  vie  ett  peu  de  ekostJ* 

There  was  in  Maupertuis  a  vigour  and  yet  a  ten- 
derness of  sentiment,  united  with  strong  intellect- 
ual powers,  and  uncommon  ardour  of  soul. 
Would  he  had  been  a  Christian  \  I  cannot  hefp 
earnestly  venturing  to  hope  that  he  is  one  now. — 
BoswKLL.  [Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  a  post  mortem  convemion  to 
Christianity.— Ed.]  ;  but  Maopertnis  died  k  1769 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  in  the  arms  of  the  Ber 
nouUis,  iris  chrtiiennement. — ^Bukicet. 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  means  natural  history, — ^Eo.] 

*  [John  Bell,  of  Jlntermonyj  who  published, 
about  1768,  *'  Travels  from  gt  Peteraliai;gb,  in 
Russia,  to  divers  parts  of  Asia." — ^En.] 
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of  adtiitefy,  bv  which  the  peace  offmniliefl 
was  destroyed.  He  said,  "  Confusion  of 
progeny  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  crime; 
and  therefore  a  woman  who  breaks  her 
marriagpe  vows  is  much  more  criminal  than 
a  man  who  does  it  A  man,  to  be  sure,  is 
crimjnal  in  the  sight  of  God:  but  he  does 
not  do  his  wife  a  very  material  injury,  if  he 
does  not  insult  her:  if,  for  instance,  from 
mere  wantonness  or  appetite,  he  steals  pri- 
vately to  her  chambermaid.  Sir,  a  wiie 
ouf^ht  not  greatly  to  resent  this.  I  would 
not  receive  home  a  daughter  who  had  run 
away  fl-om  her  husband  on  that  accou  nt  A 
wife  should  study  to  reclaim  her  husband  by 
more  attention  to  please  him.  Sir,  a  man 
will  not,  once  in  a  hundred  instances,  leave 
his  wife  and  ^o  to  a  harlot,  if  his  wife  has 
not  been  negligent  of  pleasing." 

Here  he  discovered  that  acute  discrimina^ 
tion,  that  solid  judgment,  and  that  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  far  which  he  was 
upon  all  occasions  remarkable.  Taking 
care  to  keep  in  view  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious duty,  as  understood  in  our  nation,  he 
showed  clearly,  from  reason  and  good  sense, 
the  sreater  degree  of  culpability  in  the  one 
sex  deviating  from  it  than  the  other;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  inculcated  a  very  useful 
lesson  Bsiothe  way  to  keep  Atm. 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  not  hard  that  one 
deviation  from  chastity  should  so  absolutely 
ruin  a  young  woman.  Johnson.  "  Why 
110,  sir;  it  is  the  great  principle  which  she  is 
taught  When  she  has  given  up  that 
principle,  she  has  given  up  eveiy  notion  of 
female  honour  and  virtue,  which  are  all  in- 
cluded in  chastity." 

A  gentleman  talked  to  him  of  a  lady 
whom  he  greatly  admired  and  wished  to 
marry,  but  was  afraid  of  her  superiority  of 
talents.  *'  Sir  (said  he),  you  need  not  be 
afraid;  many  her.  Before  a  year  ffoes 
about,  you'll  find  that  reason  much  weaker, 
and  that  wit  not  so  bright"  Yet  the  gen- 
tleman mav  be  justified  in  his  apprehension 
by  one  of  Dr.  4phnaon's  admirable  sen- 
tences in  his  life  of  Waller:  "  He  doubt- 
lees  praised  many  whom  he  would  have 
been  afraid  to  marrv;  and,  perhaps,  married 
one  whom  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
praise.  Many  qualities  contribute  to  do- 
mestick  happiness,  upon  which  poetry  has 
no  colours  to  bestow;  and  many  airs  and  sal- 
lies may  delight  imagination,  which  he  who 
flatters  them  never  can  approve." 

[The  general  and  constant  advice 
r  rta!  ^®  ?*^®  *^^»  when  consulted  about 
108,  iM.  the  choice  of  a  wife,  a  profession, 
or  whatever  influences  a  man's  par- 
ticular and  immediate  happiness,  was  al- 
wa^  to  reject  no  positive  good  from  fears 
of  its  contrary  consequences.  "  Do  not 
'  (said  he)  forbear  to  marry  a  beautiful  wo- 


man if  you  can  find  such,  out  of  ft  fancy 
that  she  will  be  less  constant  than  an  ugqr 
one;  or  condemn  yourself  tu  the  society  cf 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  lor  fear  o€  the  ex* 
peases  or  other  danp^ers  of  elegaaoe  and 
personal  charms,  which  have  been  atways 
acknowledged  as  a  positive  good,  and  m 
the  want  of  which  uiere  should  be  always 
ff  iven  some  v^i^hty  compensation .  1  have, 
however  (continued  Dr.  Johnson),  sees 
some  prudent  fellows  who  forbore  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  beauty  lest  coauetiy 
should  be  near,  and  with  wit  or  birUi  lest 
insolence  should  lurk  behind  them,  till  ihey 
have  been  forced  by  dielr  discretion  to  lin- 
ger life  away  in  tasteless  stupidity,  and 
choose  to  count  the  moments  oy  remem- 
brance of  pain  instead  of  enjoyment  of 
pleasure."  But  of  ^e  various  states  and 
conditions  of  humanity,  he  despised  none 
more  than  the  man  who  marries  for  a  main- 
tenance: and  of  a  friend  who  made  his  al- 
liance on  no  higher  principles,  he  said  once, 
**  Now  has  that  fellow  Tit  was  a  nobleman 
of  whom  they  were  speaking)  at  length  ob- 
tained a  certainty  of  three  meals  a  day,  and 
for  that  certainty,  like  his  brother  dog  in  the 
fable,  he  will  get  his  neck  galled  lor  life 
with  a  collar."] 

He  praised  Signor  Baretti.  ^  His  account 
of  Italy  is  a  very  entertaining  book;  and, 
sir,  I  know  no  man  who  carries  his  head 
higher  in  conversation  than  Baretti.  Tfacte 
are  strong  powers  in  his  mind.  He  has  not, 
indeed,  many  hooks ;  but  with  what  hoob 
he  has,  he  grapples  very  forcibly." 

At  this  time  I  observed  upon  the  dlal- 
plate  of  his  watch  a  short  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, taken  from  the  New  Testament, 
Ntff  >«{  t^rrttt\  being  the  first  words  of 
our  Saviour's  solemn  admonition  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  time  which  is  allowed  to 
us  to  prepare  for  eternity ;  "  the  night  com- 
eth  wnen  no  man  can  work."  He  some 
time  aflerwards  laid  aside  this  dial-plate: 
and  when  I  asked  him  the  reason,  he  sai^ 
"  It  miffht  do  very  well  upon  a  clock  whidi 
a  man  keeps  in  his  closet;  but  to  have  it 
upon  his  watch  which  he  carries  about  with 
him,  and  which  is  oflen  looked  at  by  oth- 
ers, might  be  censured  as  ostentatious." 
Mr.  Steevens  is  now  possessed  of  the  dial- 
plate  inscribed  as  above. 

He  remained  at  Oxford  a  considerable 
time;  [where  he  was  for  some 
time  confined  to  Mr.  Chambers's 
apartments  in  New-inn  Hall  by 
a  fit  of  illness.]  I  was  obliged  to 
go  to  London,  where  I  received  this  letter, 
which  had  been  returned  from  Scotland. 


Letteral» 

PtOBi, 
TOl.  I. 

p.  14. 


1  [^*  For  the  night  eometh,'*  The  inacriptwa 
vras,  however,  mode  nnioteliigible  by  the  niirtaka 
of  writiDg  r/u(  for  n{.     Hawk.  p.  461. — Ed.] 
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^*  TO  JAMfiS  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

(t  Oxford,  2Sd  Munch,  1768. 

"  Mt  deak  Boswell, — I  have  omitted 
a  long  time  to  write  to  you,  without  know- 
ing very  well  why.  I  could  now  tell  why  I 
ahould  not  write  ;  for  who  would  write  to 
men  who  publish  the  letters  of  their  friend9> 
without  their  leave  .>  Yet  I  write  to  you 
in  spite  of  my  caution,  to  tell  you  that  I 
shati  be  glad  to  see  vou,  and  that  I  wish  jou 
would  empty  your  head  of  Corsica,  which 
I  think  has  filled  it  rather  too  long^.  But, 
It  all  events,  I  shall  be  glad,  very  glad  to 
■ee  you.-^I  am,  sir,  yours  affectionately, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

I  answered  thus: 

•*T0    MR.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

<*  London,  28th  April,  1768. 

•«  Mt  deab  sir, — I  have  received  your 
last  letter,  which,  though  very  short,  and 
by  no  means  complimentary,  yet  gave  me 
real  pleasure,  because  it  contains  these 
words,  *  I  shall  be  glad,  very  glad  to  see 
you.' — Surely  vou  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  my  publishing  a  single  paragraph 
of  one  of  your  letters  ;  the  temptation  to 
it  was  so  strong.  An  irrevocable  grant  of 
your  friendship,  and  your  dignifying  my 
desire  of  visiting  Corsica  with  the  epithet 
of  *  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity,*  are  to  me 
more  valuable  than  many  of  the  grants  of 
kings. 

"But  how  can  you  bid  me  *  empty  my 
head  of  Conjica.^'  My  noble-minded 
fiiend,  do  vou  not  feel  for  an  oppressed  na- 
tion bravely  struggling  to  be  rree?  Con- 
sider fairly  what  is  the  case.  The  Corsi- 
cans  never  received  any  kindness  from  the 
Genoese.  They  never  agreed  to  be  sub- 
ject to  them.  They  owe  them  nothing, 
and  when  reduced  to  an  abject  state  of 
slavery,  by  force,  shall  they  not  rise  in  the 
j;reat  cause  of  liberty,  and  break  the  gall- 
uig  yoke.^  And  shall  not  every  liberal  soul 
be  warm  for  them.'  Empty  my  head  of 
Corsica  ?  Empty  it  of  honour,  empty  it  of 
kumamty)  empty  it  of  friendship,  empty  it 
Of  piety?  No  !  while  I  live,  Corsica,  and 
the  cause  of  the  brave  islanders,  shall  ever 
employ  much  of  my  attention,  shall  ever 
interest  me  in  the  sincerest  manner. 

"lam,  &c.       "  Jamxs  BoswELL.'' 

''dr.   JOHNSON   TO    MBS.    THRALE. 
(*  Oxford,  24th  March,  1768. 

w  Our  election  was  yesterday.  Ev- 
J3^  ery  possible  influence  of  hope  and 
^u.       fear  was,  I  believe,  enforced  on 


>  [Mr.  Boswell,  in  his  *'  Jbnnial  of  a  Tour  ia 
Coreica,'*  had  printed  the  second  and  third  para- 
graphB  of  Johnson's  letter  to  him  of  the  14th  Ja- 
Msry,  1766.    See  ante,  p.  224.— Ed.] 
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Ais  occasion ;  the  leaves  of  power,  and  the 
solicitors  of  favour,  were  driven  hither  Oram 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  kingdom,  but 
judex  hanestum  prcetuHt  tUili,  The  vir- 
tue of  Oxford  has  once  more  prevailed. 

"  The  death  of  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  a  little 
before  the  election,  left  them  no  great  time 
to  deliberate,  and  ^ey  therefore  joined  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate,  their  old  representative, 
an  Oxfordshire  gentleman,  of  no  name,  no 
great  interest,  nor  perhaps  any  other  merit 
than  that  of  being  on  tne  right  side ;  yet 
when  the  poll  was  numbered,  it  produced, 
For  Sir  R.  Newdigate    .  .    S5a 

Mr.  Page      .  .296 

Mr.  Jenldnson  .  .198 

Dr.  Hay        .  .  .65 

"  Of  this  I  am  sure  you  must  be  glad;  for, 
without  inquiring  into  the  opinions  or  con- 
duct of  any  party,  it  must  be  for  ever  pleas- 
ing to  see  men  adhering  to  their  principles 
against  their  interest,  especially  when  you 
consider  that  those  voters  are  poor,  and 
never  can  be  much  less  poor  by  the  favour 
of  those  whom  they  are  now  opposing."] 

"to    MRS.  LUCT  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
«  Oxford,  18th  April,  176B. 

"  Mt  dear  dear  love, — You  Bfaiom^ 
have  had  a  very  great  loss.  To 
lose  an  old  friend,  is  to  be  cut  off  from  a 
great  part  of  the  little  pleasure  that  this  lifb 
allows.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  our 
nature,  that  as  we  live  on  we  must  see 
those  whom  we  love  drop  successively,  and 
find  our  circle  of  relations  grow  less  and 
less,  till  we  are  almost  unconnected  with 
the  world;  and  then  it  must  soon  be  our 
turn  to  drop  into  the  grave.  There  is  al- 
ways this  consolation,  that  we  have  one 
Protector  who  can  never  be  lost  but  by  our 
own  fault,  and  every  new  eiroerience  of  the 
uncertainty  of  all  other  comforts  should  do* 
termine  us  to  fix  our  hearts  where  true  joyn 
are  to  be  found.  All  union  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  earth  must  in  time  be  broken;  and 
all  the  hopes  that  terminate  here,  must  on 
(one)  part  or  other  end  in  disappointmenL 

'Mam  glad  that  Mrs.  Adey  and  Mrs. 
Cobb  do  not  leave  you  alone.  Pay  my  re- 
spects to  them,  and  the  Sewards,  and  all 
my  friends.  When  Mr.  Porter  comes,  he 
will  direct  you.  Let  me  know  of  his  arri- 
val, and  I  will  write  to  him. 

«  When  I  go  back  to  London,  I  will  take 
care  of  your  reading  glass.  Whenever  I 
can  do  anything  for  you,  remember,  my 
dear  darling,  that  one  of  my  greatest  plea- 
sures is  to  please  you. 

"  The  punctualitv  of  your  correspondence 
I  consider  as  a  proorof  great  regard.  When 
we  shall  see  each  oiher,  I  know  not,  but  let 
us  often  think  on  each  other,  and  think 
with  tenderness.  Do  not  forget  me  in  your 
prayers.    I  have  for  a  long  time  back  been 
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ver^  poo  tyj  but  of  what  use  is  it  to  com> 
plain  r 

"  Write  oAen,  for  your  letters  always  give 
great  pleasure  to,  my  dear,  your  most  aSec- 
tionate  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London  in  Ma^,  he 
surprised  me  one  morning  with  a  visit  at 
my  lodging  in  Halfnnnoon-Mreety  was  quite 
satistied  with  my  explanation,  and  was  in 
the  kindest  and  most  agreeable  frame  of 
mind.  As  he  had  objected  to  a  part  of  one 
of  his  letters  being  published,  I  thought  it 
right  to  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  him 
explicitly  whether  it  woukl  be  improper  to 
puolish  his  letters  afler  his  death.  His  an- 
swer was,  '<  Nay,  sir,  when  I  am  dead,  you 
may  do  as  you  will." 

He  talked  in  his  usual  style  with  a  rough 
contempt  of  popular  liberty.  "  They  make 
a  rout  about  universal  fiberty,  without  con- 
sidering Uiat  all  that  is  to  be  valued,  or  in- 
deed can  be  enjoyed  by  individuals,  is  pri- 
vate liberty.  Political  liberty  is  good  only 
so  far  as  it  produces  private  liberty.  Now, 
sir,  there  is  the  Uberty  of  the  press,  which 
you  know  is  a  constant  topicK.  Suppose 
you  and  I  and  two  hundred  more  were  re- 
strained from  printing  our  thoughts:  what 
then?  What  proportion  would  that  re- 
straint upon  us  bear  to  the  private  happi- 
ness of  the  nation  ^  ?" 

This  mode  of  representing  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  restraint  as  li^ht  and  insignifi- 
cant was  a  kind  of  sophistry  in  which  he 
delighted  to  indulge  himself,  in  opposition 
to  the  extreme  laxity  for  which  it  nas  been 
fashionable  for  too  many  to  argue,  when  it 
is  evident,  upon  reflection,  that  the  very 
essence  of  government  is  restraint;  and 
certain  it  is,  that  as  government  produces 
rational  happiness,  too  much  restraint  is 
better  than  po  little.  But  when  restraint 
is  unnecessary,  and  so  close  as  to  gall  those 
who  are  subject  to  it,  the  people  may  and 
ought  to  remonstrate;  and,  if  relief  is  not 
granted,  to  resist.  Of  this  manly  and  spir- 
ited principle,  no  man  was  more  convinced 
than  Johnson  himself. 

About  tlxis  time  Dr.  Kenrick  attacked 
him,  through  my  sides,  in  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled <^  An  Epistle  to  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
occasioned  by  his  having  transmitted  the 
Bioral  writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  to 
Pascal  Paoli,  General  of  the  Corsicans."  I 
was  at  first  incUned  to  answer  this  pam- 
phlet; but  Johnson,  who  knew  that  my. 
doin^  so  would  only  gratify  Kenrick,  by 
keeping  alive  what  woukl  soon  die  away  of 


^  [Would  Johiuon  have  talked  in  this  way  in 
tfas  days  of  the  Marmar  JVorfoleiensef    ante, 
p.   55.)     Ifwe  lost  the  libeityofthepraH,  what 
security  coald  we  have  for  any  other  ri|pt  ? — ^Ed.] 


itself,  would  not  svfler  me  to  take  any  iiv 
tice  of  it 

[Johnson's  silence,  with  legaid  to 
Kenrick's  attacks,  proceeded  Dot  more  ^^ 
from  his  contempt  of  such  an  adver-  ^ 
sary,  than  from  a  settled  resolution  he  bad 
formed,  of  declining  aQ  controversy  in  de* 
fence  either  of  himself  or  of  his  writiiigi. 

Against  personal  abuse  he  was  ever  ann- 
ed  by  a  reflection  that  I  have  heard  Inn 
utter: — ^^'Alas!  reputation  would  be  of 
httle  worth,  were  it  in  the  power  of  eveiy 
concealed  enemy  to  deprive  us  of  it;"  aod 
he  defied  all  attacks  on  his  writings  by  an 
answer  of  Dr.  Bentley  to  one  who  threatened 
to  write  him  down,  that  *'  no  authonr  w« 
ever  written  down  but  by  himself." 

His  steady  perseverance  in  this  resolutioii 
afibrded  him  ^reat  satisfaction  whenever  he 
reflected,  on  it;  and  he  would  often  feliei> 
tate  himself  tliat,  throughout  his  life,  he 
had  had  firmness  enough  to  treat  with  ooa- 
tempt  the  calumny  and  abuse  as  weDof 
open  as  concealed  enemies,  and  the  malev^ 
olence  of  those  anonymous  scribblers  wboee 
trade  is  slander,  and  wages  infamy.] 

His  sincere  regard  for  Francis  Barher,hii 
faithful  negro  servant,  made  him  so  de- 
sirous of  his  further  improvement,  that  he 
now  placed  him  at  a  school  at  Bishop  Stort* 
ford,  in  Hertfordshire  s.  litis  humane  at> 
tention  does  Johnson's  heart  much  honofu. 
Out  of  many  letters  which  Mr.  Barber  re- 
ceived from  his  master,  he  has  preserved 
three,  which  he  kindly  gave  me,  and  whieb 
I  shall  insert  according  to  their  dates. 

''to   MR.    FRANCIS    BARBXR. 

«« »th  Mtyi  lIBt 

''Dear  Francis, — I  have  been  very 
much  out  of  order.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  well,  and  design  to  come  soon  to 
you.  I  would  have  you  stay  st  Mn. 
Clapp's  for  the  present,  till  I  can  determiOB 
what  we  shall  do.    Be  a  good  boy. 

'<  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Glapp  and  to 
Mr.  Fowler.    I  am  yours  aflfectionately, 
"  Sam.  JoBHSoii." 

Soon  aflerwards,  he  supped  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  with  t 
company  whom  I  collected  to  meet  hinL 

*  [The  aendiog  his  negro  servant,  now  orab- 
bly  little  short  of  thirty  years  of  age,  to  a  Maid- 
ing school,  seems  a  yery  strange  exercise  of  ha 
good-natore.  It  was  a  very  unpopohur  one  wilk 
some  of  Johnson's  inmates — when  Mis.  WOfini 
and  Francis  quarrelled,  as  was  Tory  fre()eeDt,  dN 
lady  would  complam  to  the  doctor,  adding, "  W 
is  your  scholar,  on  whose  education  yoa  bne 
spent  800/."  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  oonciaMi  ci 
the  letter,  calls  him  »  ««  hoy,**  but  sixteen  pm 
had  already  elapsed  vnoe  be  snteied  Johoin'' 
own  service. — ^Ed.J 
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They  were  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salishu- 
ry,  Mr.  Lanffton,  Dr.  Rohertson  the  histo- 
nan,  Dr.  fiWh  Blair,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies,  who  wished  much  to  be  introduced 
to  these  eminent  hootch  literati;  but  on  the« 
prraent  occasion  he  had  very  little  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  them  talk,  for  with  an  ex- 
ce«  of  nrudence,  for  which  Johnson  afler- 
wmrds  found  fault  with  them,  they  hardly 
opened  their  lips,  and  that  only  to  say  some- 
imng  which  tney  were  certam  would  not 
expose  them  to  the  sword  of  Goliath;  such 
was  their  anxiety  for  their  fame  when  in 
the  presence  of  Johnson.  He  was  this  eve- 
ning in  remarkable  vigour  of  mind,  and  ea- 
ger to  exert  himself  in  conversation,  which 
be  did  with  great  readiness  and  fluency; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have  preserved 
but  a  small  part  of  what  passed. 

He  allowed  high  praise  to  Thomson  as  a 
poet;  but  when  one  of  the  company  said 
ne  was  also  a  very  good  man,  our  moralist 
flbntested  this  with  great  warmth,  accusing 
blm  of  gross  sensuality  and  licentiousness 
of  manners.  I  was  very  much  afraid  that 
in  writing  Thomson's  life.  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  treated  his  private  character 
with  a  stern  severity,  but  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed;  and  I  may  claim  a  little  merit 
ID  it,  from  my  having  bieen  at  pains  to  send 
bim  autlientick  accounts  of  the  affectionate 
and  generous  conduct  of  that  pdet  to  his 
sisters,  one  of  whom,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son, schoolmaster  at  Lanark,  I  knew,  and 
was  presented  by  her  with  three  of  his  let- 
ters, one  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  inserted 
in  lus  life. 

He  was  vehement  against  old  Dr.  Moun- 
sey  I,  of  Chelsea  College,  as  *'  a  fellow  who 
swore  and  talked  loosely."  "  I  have  of\en 
hsen  in  his  company,"  said  Dr.  Peri^y, 
*'  and  never  heard  him  swear  or  talk  loose- 
ly." Mr.  Davies,  who  sat  next  to  Dr. 
Percy,  having  after  this  had  some  conver- 
sation aside  with  him,  made  a  discovery 
which,  in  his  zeal  to  pay  court  to  Dr.  John- 
son, he  eagerly  proclaimed  aloud  from  the 
foot  of  the  table:  *'  0,  sir,  I  have  found 
out  a  very  eood  reason  why  Dr.  Percy 
never  heard  Mounsey  swear  or  talk  loosely, 
for  he  tells  me  he  never  saw  him  but  at  the 
Doke  of  Northumberland's  table."    <<  And 

*  MesBeager  Moimsey,  M.  D.  died  at  hia  apait- 
inflDti  in  Chebea  College,  Dec.  26,  1788,  at  the 
great  ag^  of  ninety-five.  An  extraordinary  direo- 
tioB  in  hit  wiH  may  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's 
Mttgaxine,  vol  50.  p.  iL  p.  1188. — Maloztk. 
rHie  direction  was,  that  his  body  should  not  sof- 
idt  any  faneral  ceremony,  but  vndeigo  diMection, 
and,  after  that  operation,  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  or  where  the  soigeon  pleased.  It  ia 
Mrprising,  that  this  coaxae  hnmorist  should  have 
been  an  mtimate  friend  and  favonxite  of  the  ele- 
fMt  sad  piaos  Mn.  Montagu. — ^£d.] 


so,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  londly  to  Dr. 
Percy,  "  you  would  shield  this  man  from 
the  charge  of  swearing  and  talking  loosely, 
because  he  did  not  do  so  at  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  table.  Sir,  you  might 
as  well  tell  us  that  you  had  seen  him  hold 
up  his  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  he  nei* 
ther  swore  nor  talked  loosely :  or  that  you 
had  seen  him  in  the  cart  at  Tyburn,  and 
he  neither  swore  nor  talked  loosely.  And 
is  it  thus,  sir,  that  you  presume  to  contro- 
vert  what  I  have  related?  "  Dr.  Johnson's 
animadversion  was  uttered  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  Dr.  Percy  seemed  to  be  displeas- 
ed, and  soon  afterwards  left  the  company, 
of  which  Johnson  did  not  at  that  time  tai^e 
any  notice. 

Swift  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson, 
as  usual,  treated  him  with  little  respect  as 
an  authour.  Some^  of  us  endeavoured  to 
support  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  by  va- 
rious arguments.  One  in  particular  prais- 
ed his  ''  Conduct  of  the  Allies."  JoBir- 
soir.  "  Sir,  his  *  Conduct  of  the  Allies  •  is 
a  performance  of  very  little  ability.'** 
«« Surely,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Douglas,  "you 
must  allow  it  has  strong  facts 9."  John- 
son. "  Why  yes,  sir ;  but  what  is  that  to 
the  merit  of  the  composition  ?  In  the  ses- 
sions-paper of  the  Old  Bailey  there  are 
strong  facts.  Housebreaking  is  a  strong 
fact ;  robbery  is  a  strong  fact ;  and  mur- 
der is  a  mighty  strong  fact:  but  is  great 
praise  due  to  the  histonan  of  those  strong 
facts  ?  No,  sir.  Swift  has  told  what  he  had 
to  tell  distinctly  enough,  but  that  is  all. 
He  had  to  count  ten,  and  he  has  counted  it 
right."  Then  recollecting  that  Mr.  Da- 
vies,  by  acting  as  an  informer^  had  been 
the  occasion  of  his  talking  somewhat  too 
harshly  to  his  friend  Dr.  Percy,  for  ^ich, 
probably,  when  the  first  ebullition  was  over, 
he  felt  some  compunction,  he  took  an  op* 
portunity  to  give  him  a  hit:  so  added,  with 
a  preparatory  laugh,  "  Why,  sir,  Tom  Da- 
vies  might  have  written  *  the  Conduct  0t 
the  Allies.'  "  Poor  Tom  being  thus  sud- 
denly dragged  into  ludicrous  notice  in 
presence  of  the  Scottish  doctors,  to  whom 
he  was  ambitious  of  appearing  to  advan- 
tage, was  grievously  mortified.    Nor  did 


'  My  respectable  friend,  upon  i 
sage,  obeerred  that  he  probably  mast  ^ 
not  simply  *<  strong  fiusts,*'  bot  **  strong  ftets  weH 
arranged."  His  Loidship,  however,  knows  toe 
well  the  value  of  written  doenments  to  insist  en 
setting  his  recollection  against  my  notes  taken  at 
the  tima  He  does  not  attempt  Co  traverse  the 
record.  The  fact,  perhaps,  may  have  been, 
either  that  the  additbnal  worda  escaped  me  in  the 
noise  of  a  nomeroas  company,  or  that  Dr.  John- 
son,  firom  his  impetuosity,  ana  eagerness  to  sein 
an  opportonitj  to  make  a  lively  retort,  did  not 
allow  Dr.  Dooglas  to  finish  Us  sentenca— ^o*> 

WILL. 
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hm  pmialiiMiil  M0t  hare ;  ibr  upon  wkhe^ 
qiient  occanoxui,  wheneyer  he,  "  statesman 
ail  o'erS"  aasuined  a  atruitin^  importance, 
I  used  to  hail  him — *'  the  JhUh<nir  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Jlllies.'' 

When  I  called  npon  Dr.  Johnson  next 
morning,  I  found  hmi  highly  satisfied  with 
his  colloquial  prowess  the  preceding  evening. 
«  Well,"  said  he,  "  we  had  good  talk." 
fioswKLL.  *'Ye8,  sir,  you  tossed  and 
gored  several  persons." 

The  late  Alexander  Earl  of  EgUntovne^, 
who  loved  wit  more  than  wine,  and  men  of 
genius  more  than  sycophants,  had  a  great 
admiration  of  Johnson ;  but  from  the  re- 
markable elegance  of  his  own  manners,  was, 
perhaps,  too  delicately  sensible  of  the  rouff  h- 
ness  which  sometimes  appeared  in  John- 
•on^  behaviour.  One  evening  about  this 
time,  when  his  lordship  did  me  the  honour 
to  sup  at  my  lodgings  with  Dr.  Robertson, 
and  several  other  men  of  literary  distinc- 
tion, he  regretted  that  Johnson  had  not 
been  edipcated  with  more  refinement,  and 
lived  more  in  polished  society.  *^  No,  no, 
my  k>rd,"  said  Slgnor  Baretti,  "do  with 
him  what  you  would,  he  would  always 
have  been  a  bear."  "  True,"  answered 
the  earl,  with  a  smile,  "but  he  woukl  have 
been  a  daneiug  bear." 

To  obviate  all  the  reflections  which  have 

£)ne  round  the  worki  to  Johnson's  preju- 
ce,  by  applying  to  him  the  epithet  of  a 
beoTf  let  me  impress  upon  m*'  readers  a 
just  and  happy  saying  or  mv  UiaA  Gold- 
smith, who  Knew  him  well:-  ;  .Tpbnson, 
to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness  in  .  .^ ,  '\'  f  \.  ^  ; ' 
but  no  man  alive  has  a  mor^  .  ^.v.*^  u 

He  hoe  nothing  of  the  bear  Imc  his  skinV* 

[dJR.  JOHNSON   TO  MRS.  LUCT  PORTER. 

"isih  June,  1768. 
*<  Mt  lovk, — It  ffives  me  great 
pleasure   to  find  that  vou  are  so 
well  satisfied  with  what  little  things 
it  has  been  in  my  power  to  send  you.    I 

>  See  the  hard  dmwiog  of  him  in  ChiirehiU*f 
Reaciad.^-Boflwai.i«. 

s  [Tenth  earl,  who  was  shot,  io  1769,  by 
Mango  Campbell,  whose  fowling-piece  Lord  E^^in- 
toone  attempted  to  seize.  To  this  noblemanBos- 
weU  was  indebtad,  as  ha  himself  said,  to  his 
early  introdactwn  to  the  circle  of  the  great,  the 
fay,  and  the  ingenious.  Bosweli  thns  mentions 
himself  in  a  tale  called  "  The  Cab  at  Newmar- 
ket/' published  in  1762 : 

Lord  Bgltatoan^  who  lawm,  yon 
A  Uttk)  dWi  or  whim  orso, 
By  chftuce  a  curious  cub  had  got 
Da  Scotia'a  mountains  newly  cau|ht. 

Gmf.  Miaf.  1796,  4TI^Bd.] 

*  [It  was  droUy  said,  in  reference  to  the  pen- 
lions  granted  to  Doctors  Sbebbeare  and  Johnson, 
that  the  kinc  had  pensioned  a  She-bear  and  a 
Br-freor.— Eo.] 


h<^  yon  will  always  employ  me  in  any  o^ 

fice  that  can  conduce  to  your  convenience. 

"  My  health  iS|  I  thank  God,  much  bet- 
ter, but  it  is  yet  very  weak  ;  and  very  tittle 
thines  put  it  into  a  troublesome  state  ;  but 
^still  I  hope  an  will  be  well.    Pray  for  nie. 

"  My  iriesds  at  Lichfield  must  not  think 
that  I  forget  them.  Neither  Mrs.  Cobb, 
nor  Mrs.  Adev,  nor  Miss  Adey,  nor  Miss 
Seward,  nor  Miss  Vise,  are  to  suppose  that 
I  have  lost  all  memory  of  their  kindness. 
Mention  me  to  them  when  you  see  them. 
I  hear  Mr.  Vise  has  been  lately  very  much 
in  danger.    I  hope  he  is  better. 

'*  When  you  write  aeain,  let  me  know 
how  you  go  on,  and  i^at  company  you 
keep,  and  what  you  do  ail  day.  I  love  to 
think  on  you,  but  do  not  know  when  I  shall 
sec  you.  Prav,  write  veiy  often.  I  am, 
dearest,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHHSOH.*'] 

In  1769,  90  fhr  as  I  can  discover,  flie 
publick  was  favoured  with  nothing  of  Joh% 
son's  composition,  either  for  himself  or  any 
of  his  friends 4.  His  "Meditations"  too 
strongly  prove  that  he  suffered  much  both 
in  body  and  mind  ;  yet  was  he  peipetually 
striving  against  eotV,  and  nobly  endeavour- 
ing to  advance  his  intellectual  and  devotion- 
al improvement  Eveij  generous  and 
grateful  heart  must  feel  for  the  distresses 
of  so  eminent  a  benefactor  to  mankind  ;  and 
now  that  hisunhappiness  is  certainly  known, 
must  respect  that  dignity  of  character 
which  prevented  him  from  complaining. 

His  majesty  having  the  preceding'  year 
instituted  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  ia 
London,  Johnson  had  now  the  honour  of 
being     appointed    Professor   in   Ancient 


*  [A  diffbrence  took  place  in  the  Bfarch  of  thii 
year  between  Mr.  Thrale  and  Sir  Joseph  Maw- 
bey,  his  oollea(pie,  in  the  representation  of  Soalb- 
wark,  when  Sir  Joseph  endeaToared  to  defasj 
biiDself  from  some  anti-popnlar  step  he  had  taken, 
by  inculpating  Mr.  Thnde  ;  the  af&ir  is  related  it 
the  Gentleman*$  Magazine,  and  it  see 
the  conclnding  parBgraph  contains  intemai  < 
of  liavins  be^  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  : 

"  If,  uerelbre,  delicacy  of  sStoation,  and  fear 
ofpubKc  resentment,  were  the  roottvas  that  iaP 
polled  Sir  Joseph  to  do  his  doty  against  his  ^^ibiob, 
let  his  excuse  have  its  fall  eflbet;  bat  whea  ha 
regreti  bis  cowardice  of  compliance,  let  him  re^ 
gret  likewise  the  cowardice  of  calnmny;  and 
when  he  shrinks  from  vnlgar  resentment,  wt  him 
not  employ  falsehood  to  cover  bis  retreat"— 
Gent.  Mag.  vol  xxxix.  p.  162.  The  article 
proceeds  to  recommend  a  recurrence  to  trisDaiBl 
parliaments,  a  measnre  to  which  Johnson's  batiad 
of  the  whig  septennial  bill  would  natuially  iacliaa 
him;  and  as,  for  Afr.  Thr&le's  sake,  he  was  ob%- 
ed,  by  the  violence  of  the  times,  to  adopt  ssoie 
popolar  topic,  he  woold.  probably  select  that  of 
triennial  parliaments.— Ed.] 
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Litentuie^  Inthecoune  of  the  year  he 
wrote  some  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  passed 
some  part  of  the  summer  at  Oxford  and  at 
Lichfield  3,  and  when  at  Oxford  he  wrote 
the  following  Letter: 

<'  TO   THE   R£V£REND   UR.    THOMAS 
WARTOfT. 

"Slst  May,  1769. 

*•  DsAR  SIR, — Many  years  ago,  when  I 
used  to  read  in  the  library  of  your  college, 
I  promised  to  recompense  the  college  lor 
that  permission,  b^  adding  to  their  books  a 
Baakerville's  Virgil.  I  have  now  sent  it, 
and  desire  you  to  reposit  it  on  the  shelves 
in  my  name  3. 

**  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
when  you  have  an  hour  of  leisure,  I  will 
drink  tea  with  you.  I  am  enga£|ed  for  the 
ailernoon,  to-morrow  and  on  Friday:  all 
my  mornings  are  m^wnl  I  am,  &c. 
"  Sam  Johnsok." 

r**T0  MRS.  THRALE. 

"Uchflcid,  14th  Aagut,  1769. 

l««^        **  I  set  out  on  Thursday  morn- 
pTsiT       ^^Si  ^^^  found  my  companion,  to 
whom  I  was  very  mucn  a  stran- 
ger, more  agreeable  than  I  expected.    We 
went   cheerfully  forward,  and  passed  the 
^  night  at  Coventry.    We  came  in  late,  and 
went  out  early  ;  and  therefore  I  did  not 
send  for  my  cousin  Tom,  but  I  design  to 
make  him  some  amends  for  the  omission. 
"  Next  day  we  came  early  to   Lucy, 
who  was,  I  believe,  glad  to  see  us.     She 


*  bi  which  place  he  has  been  saeceeded  by 
BMiiel  LaaisloB,  E^.  When  that  tnily  raligmw 
gflatleman  was  elected  to  this  bonomry  profiMOr- 
dnp,  at  the  same  time  that  Edward  Gibbon, 
Esq.,  noted  lor  introducing  a  kind  of  sneering  in- 
lidatity  iato  his  historical  writiagi,  was  elected 
Phileasor  of  Ancient  Histoiy,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Gotdmith,  I  observed  that  it  brought  to  my  mind 
»  Wicked  Will  Whiston  and  good  Mr.  Ditton." 
— I  am  now  also  of  that  admirable  ipstitntion,  as 
Secretaiy  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  by  the 
fiiiroar  of  the  academicians,  and  the  approbation 
of  the  sovereign. — Boswell.  ~ 

*  [He  dates  to  Mrs.  Thrale  from  Oxford,  27th 
Jane  and  10th  July.  He  seems  to  have  been 
there  ever  since  the  18th  May. — Ed.] 

'  <*  It  has  tliis  inscription  in  a  blank  loaf : 
'fltinc  librum  D.  D.  Samuel  JohnsoHy  eo 
quod  hie  loci  studiU  interdum  vaearet*  Of 
this  library,  which  is  an  old  Gothic  room,  he  was 
▼cry  fond.  On  my  observing  to  him  that  some 
of  the  modem  libraries  of  the  University  were 
move  eommodious  and  pleasant  for  study,  as  being 
more  spacious  and  airy,  he  replied,  *  Sir,  if  a  man 
has  a  mind  to  prance,  he  mast  study  at  Clirist- 
ChnrchandAU-Fouls.'" 

*  *'  During  this  visit  he  seldom  or  never  dined 
out  He  appeared  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  some 
fiterary  work.  Miss  Williams  was  now  with  him 
atOxf0Rl'*^WARTezr. 


had  saved  her  beat  ffooariberriea  upon  th« 
tree  for  me ;  and,  aslSteele  says,  Iwa$n€i- 
iher  too  proud  nor  too  teise  to  gather  ^em. 
I  have  rambled  a  very  little  inter  fontes  tt 
flumina  nota,  but  I  am  not  yet  weU.  They 
have  cut  down  the  trees  m  George-lane. 
Evelvn,  in  his  book  of  Forest  Trees,  tella 
us  of  wicked  men  that  cut  down  trees,  and 
never  prospered  afterwards;  yet  nothing 
has  deterred  these  audacious  aldermen  frcxn 
violating  the  Hamadryad  of  George-lane. 
As  an  impartial  traveller  I  must,  however, 
tell  that!;  in  Stow-etreet,  where  I  left  a 
draw-well,  I  have  found  a  pump,  but  the 
lading-well  in  this  ill-fated  George-lane  lies 
shamefully  neglected. 

"  I  am  going  to-day  or  to-morrow  to 
Ashbourne  ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  how  I  shall 
get  back  in  time  to  London.  Here  are 
only  chance  coaches,  so  that  there  is  no 
certainty  of  a  place.  If  I  do  not  come,  let 
it  not  hinder  vour  journey.  I  can  be  but 
a  few  days  behind  you ;  and  I  will  follow 
in  the  Brighthehnstone  coach.  But  I  hope 
to  come,*'] 

[**T0   MRS.  ASTON. 

BilgfatlielmsUme,  36  Ai«wt,  1769. 

"  Ml  DAM, — I  suppose  you  have  p^^^ 
received  the  mill:  the  whole  ap-  iiaa 
paratua  seemed  to  be  perfect,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  wanting  a  little  tin  spout 
at  the  bottom,  and  some  ring  or  knob,  on 
which  the  v^ag  that  catches  the  meal  is 
to  be  h^rk.  When  t]}ese  are  added,  I 
hope  y.Q^.  "rrJi  he  able  to  grind  your  own 
b^r  i  '^^t  me  with  a  cake,  made  by 

jt^oui.itjhcra  4^  iVom  your  own  com  or 
your  own  gKiiding. 

*'  I  was  glad,  madam,  to  see  you  so  welly 
and  hope  your  health  will  long  increase,  and 
then  long  continue.  I  am,  madaaa,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

<«  Sam.  Johmson.**] 

I  came  to  London  in  the  autumn,  and 
having  informed  him  that  I  was  going  to  he 
married  in  a  few  months,  I  wished  to  have 
as  much  of  his  conversation  as  I  could  be- 
fore engafi^ing  in  a  state  of  life  which  would 
probably  Keep  me  more  in  Scotland,  and 
prevent  me  seeing  him  so  often  as  when  I 
was  a  single  man;  but  I  found  he  was  at 
Brighthelmstone  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
I  was  very  sorry  that  I  had  not  his  compa- 
ny 5  with  me  at  the  Jubilee,  in  honour  of 


^  [Mr.  BoBwell,  on  this  occasion,  justified  John- 
son's foresight  and  pradence,  in  advitung  him  to 
'*  clear  his  head  of  Coisica  :  "  nnlnckHy  the  ad- 
Tice  had  no  effect,  for  Boswell  made  a  fool  of 
himself  at  the  Jubilee  by  sondiy  enthnsiastie 
freaks ;  amongst  othen,  lest  he  should  not  be 
SDlficiently  distinguished,  he  wore  the  wordi  Coa- 
sicA  BoswsLL  in  large  letten  round  his  hat- 
En.] 
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Shakspeare,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the 
great  poet's  native  town.  Johnson's  con- 
nexion both  with  Shakspeare  and  Ganrick 
Founded  a  double  claim  to  his  presence;  and 
it  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Garrick.  Upon  this  occasion  I  particularly 
lamented  that  he  had  not  that  warmth  of 
friendship  for  his  brilliant  pupil,  which  we 
may  suppose  would  have  haa  a  benignant 
effect  on  both.  When  almost  eVeiy  man 
of  eminence  in  the  literary  world  was  hap- 
py to  partake  in  this  festival  of  genius,  the 
absence  of  Johnson  could  not  but  be  won- 
dered at  and  regretted.  The  only  trace  of 
him  there,  was  m  the  whimsical  advertise- 
ment of  a  haberdasher,  who  sold  «SAaA:«- 
perian  ribands  of  various  dyesj  and,  by  way 
of  illustrating  their  appropriation  to  the 
hard,  introduced  a  line  from  the  celebrated 
Prologue  at  the  opening  of  Drury-lane  the- 
atre: 

**  Each  eha&ga  of  manf^CQUm-^d  life  be  drew." 

From  Brighthelmstone  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
me  the  following  letter,  which  they  who 
may  think  that  I  ought  to  have  suppressed, 
must  have  less  ardent  feelings  than  I  have 
alwa^  avowed  1. 

'^TO   JA.MES    BOSWELL,    ES<1. 

**  Brighthelnutune,  9th  Septemberi  1769. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^Why  do  you  charge  me 
with  unkindness?  I  have  omitted  nothing 
that  could  do  you  good,  or  give  you  plea- 
sure, unless  it  be  that  I  have  forborne  to 


^  In  the  Preface  to  my  account  of  Conica, 
pnblished  in  1768, 1  thns  express  mytelf : 

•*  He  who  publishes  a  book  affecting  not  to  be 
an  anthoar,  and  professing  an  indifference  for  lit- 
erary feme,  may  possibly  impose  upon  many 
people  saoh  an  idea  of  Ins  oonsequence  as  hie 
wishes  may  be  received.  For  my  part  I  should 
be  proud  to  be  known  as  an  authoor,  and  I  have 
an  ardent  ambition  for  literary  fame  ;  for,  of  all 
possessions,  I  shonki  imagine  literary  fiune  to  be 
Ibe  moat  valuable.  A  man  who  has  been  able  to 
furnish  a  book,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
world,  has  established  himself  as  a  respectable 
character  in  distant  society,  without  any  danger 
of  Imving  that  character  lessened  by  the  observa- 
tion of  ma  weaknesses.  To  preserve  an  unifonn 
dignity  among  those  who  see  us  eveiy  day,  is 
hardly  possible ;  and  to  aim  at  it,  must  put  us 
under  tlie  fetters  of  perpetual  restraint  The  an- 
thour  of  an  approved  book  may  allow  his  natural 
disposition  an  easy  play,  and  yet  indulge  the 
pride  of  superior  genius,  when  he  considers  that 
by  those  who  know  him  only  as  an  authour,  he 
never  ceases  to  be  respected.  Such  an  authour, 
when  in  his  hours  of  gloom  and  discontent,  may 
have  the  consolation  to  think  that  his  writings  are, 
at  that  very  time,  giving  pleasure  to  numbers  ; 
and  such  an  autliour  may  cherish  the  hope  of 
beii^  remembered  after  death,  which  has  been  a 
mat  object  to  the  nobleiC  minds  in  all  ageii"— 
fioawxLL. 


tell  you  my  opinion  of  jrour  *  Account  of 
Corsica. '  1  believe  my  opinion,  if  you  think 
well  of  my  judgment,  might  have  ffi^ea 
you  pleasure;  but  when  it  is  considered 
how  much  vanity  is  exciied  by  praise,  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  have  done  yon  good. 
Tour  histor^r  is  like  other  histories,  but 
your  journal  is  in  a  very  hi^h  degree  curi- 
ous and  delightful.  There  is  between  the 
history  and  the  journal  that  difieience 
which  there  will  always  be  found  betwe^i 
notions  borrowed  fVom  without,  and  no- 
tions generated  withki.  Your  hjstory  was 
copied  from  books;  your  journal  rose  out 
of  your  own  experience  and  observatioo. 
Ton  express  images  which  operated  strong- 
ly upon  yourself,  and  you  nave  impiesaed 
them  with  great  force  upon  your  readers. 
1  know  not  whether  I  could  name  any  nar- 
rative by  which  curig^ty  is  better  excited 
or  better  gratified. 

<<I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to  be 
married;  and  as  I  wish  you  w^  in  things 
of  less  importance,  wish  yon  well  with  pro- 
portionate ardour  in  this  crisis  of  yonr  life. 
What  I  can  contribute  to  your  happiness^  I 
should  be  very  unwiiling  to  withhold;  for  I 
have  always  loved  and  valued  yon,  and 
shall  love  you  and  value  you  stiU  more,  ss 
you  become  more  re^lar  and  useful :  effects 
which  a  happy  marriage  will  hardly  fail  to^ 
produce. 

"  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  likely  to  come 
back  very  soon  iVom  this  place.  I  shall, 
perhaps,  stay  a  fortnight  longer;  and  a 
fortnight  is  a  long  time  to  a  lover  absent 
from  his  mistress.  Would  a  fortnight  i 
have  an  end?  I  am,  dear  sir,  yonr 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jobksoh." 

After  his  retorn  to  town,  we  met  freqnenl- 
ly,  and  I  continued  the  practice  o€  makiiw 
notes  of  his  conversation,  though  not  wim 
so  much  assiduity  as  I  wish  I  had  done.  At 
this  time,  andeed,  I  had  a  sufivient  excuse 
for  not  being  able  to  appropriate  so  mndi 
time  to  my  journal;  for  General  Paoli,  after 
Corsica  had  been  oveipowered  by  the  mon- 
archy of  France,  was  now  no  longer  at  the 
head  of  his  brave  countrymen,  but  having 
with  difficulty  escaped  from  his  native 
island,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Great  Bii- 
tain  S;  and  it  was  my  duty,  as  well  as  my 
pleasure,  to  attend  much  upon  him  *\  Su^ 
particulars  of  Johnson's  conversation  at  this 
period  as  I  have  committed  to  writing,  I 
shall  here  introduce,  without  any  strict  at- 

*  [21st  Sept  1769.  General  PaoIl  aniTed  at 
Mr.  Hutchinson's,  in  Old  Bond-etreet— 27th  Sept 
General  Paoli  was  presented  to  his  Majesty  at  aL 
James's. — Ann.  Reg. — ^En.] 

>  [Mr.  Boswell's  ostentaHaua  attendaaes  an 
General  Paoli  excited,  at  the  time,  a  gped  tel 
ofobssriation  and  ridicnle. — Ed.] 
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tenliOB  lo  metfaodioal  arrangement  Some* 
times  short  notes  of  different  days  shall  he 
blended  togeUier,  imd  sometunes  a  dav  may 
seem  important  enough  to  he  separately  dis- 
taunnBhed. 

He  said,  he  would  not  have  Simday  kept 
with  rigid  severity  and  eloom,  hut  with  a 
gravity  and  simphcity  of  hehaviour. 

[Heridiculea  a  friend  who,  looking 
noBit  out  on  Streatham-common  from  our 
*•  *^  windows  one  day,  lamented  the  enor- 
nkow  wickedness  of  the  times,  hecause  some 
hi  id-catchers  were  hus^  there  one  fine  Sun- 
day morning  \  <'  While  half  the  Christian 
worid  is  permitted,"  said  he,  "  to  dance  and 
sing,  ana  celehrate  Sunday  as  a  day  of  fes- 
tivity,, how  comes  your  puritanical  spirit  so 
offended  with  frivolous  and  empty  devia- 
tions from  exactness  ?  Whoever  loads  life 
with  unnecessary  scruples,  sir,"  continued 
he,  '*  provokes  the  attention  of  others  on 
his  conduct,  and  incurs  the  censure  of  sin- 
gidarity  without  reaping  the  reward  of  si>- 
perior  virtue."] 

I  told  him  that  David  Hume  had  made  a 
short  .collection  of  Scotticisms.  ' '  I  wonder 
(said  Johnson)  that  he  should  find  them^." 

He  would  not  admit  the  importance  of 
the  question  concerning  the  legality  of  gen- 
eral warrants.  "Such  a  power  (he  ob- 
served) must  he  vested  in  every  government, 
to  answer  particular  cases  of  necessity:  and 
there  can  he  no  just  complaint  hut  when  it 
is  abi»ed,  for  which  those  who  administer 
government  must  he  answerable.  It  is  a 
matler  of  such  indifference,  a  matter  about 
which  the  people  care  so  verjr  little,  that 
were  a  man  to  De  sent  over  Britain  to  offer 
4iein  an  exemption  from  it  at  a  halfpenny  a 
piece,  veiy  few  would  purchase  it."  This 
was  a  specimen  of  that  laxity  of  talking^ 
which  I  had  heard  him  fairly  acknowledp^e; 
lor  snieiy,  while  the  power  of  grantmg 
geneiai  warrants  was  simposed  to  he  legal, 
and  the  af^rehension  of  them  hung  over 
our  hMds,  we  did  not  possess  that  security 
of  freedom,  congenial  to  our  happy  consti- 
tation,  and  which,  by  the  intrepid  exertions 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  has  been  happily  establish- 
ed. 

He  said,  "  The  duration  of  parliament, 
idietiier  for  seven  years  or  the  life  of  the 
king,  ai^aiB  to  me  so  immaterial,  that  I 
would  not  give  half-a-crown  to  turn  the 
■cale  one  way  or  the  other.    The  habea$ 

^  fThoagh  Dr.  Johnton  may  have  been  induced 
by  a  fpirit  of  oootradictwn  or  impatieiice,  to  ny 
■ometlmig  of  the  kiod  here  stated  by  Mis.  Piozzi, 
it  ii  proper  to  observe,  that  he  was,  both  in  pre- 
cept and  practice,  a  decorooi  and  generally  a 
rtiict,  thoagh  not  a  puritamcal,  obaerver  of  the 
8BU»ath.--£0.] 

*  The  tint  editkm  of  Hume's  History  of  Eng- 
hnd  WM  fall  of  SoottieiBnis,  many  of  whicb  be 

~~h.i<ojrs« 


e9rpU9  is  the  single  advantaee  which  our 
government  has  over  that  of  other  coun-* 
tries  3." 

On  the  SOth  of  September  we  dined  to« 
ffether  at  the  Mitre.  I  attempted  to  argue 
for  the  superiour  happiness  of  the  savage 
life,  upon  the  usual  fanciful  topicks.  JoHir- 
80M.  "Sir,  there  can  be  nothing  more 
false.  The  savages  have  no  bodily  advan- 
tages beyond  those  of  civilized  men.  They 
have  not  better  health;  and  as  to  care  or 
mental  uneasiness,  they  are  not  above  it, 
hut  below  it,  like  bears.  No,  sir;  you  are 
not  to  talk  such  paradox :  let  me  have  no 
more  on  t.  It  cannot  entertain,  far  less  can 
it  instruct  Lord  Monboddo,  one  of  your 
Scotch  judges,  talked  a  great  deal  of  such 
nonsense.  I  suffered  Mm;  but  I  will  not 
suffer  you."  Boswei.!..  '*But,  sir,  does 
not  Rousseau  talk  such  nonsense?  Johk- 
80N.  "  True,  sir^  but  Rousseau  knows  he 
is  talkinp^  nonsense,  and  laughs  at  the  world 
for  starmg  at  him."  Boswejll.  ''How 
so,  sir?"  JoHNSOH.  "Why,  sir,  a  man 
who  talks  nonsense  so  well,  must  know  that 
he  is  talking  nonsense.  But  I  am  afraid 
(chuckUng  and  lau^hing^,  Monboddo  does 
not  know  that  he  is  talking  nonsense^." 
BoswELL.  "  Is  it  wrong  then,  sir,  to  affect 
singularity,  in  order  to  make  people  stare?" 
JoHKSOJi.  "  Tes,  if  you  do  it  by  propaga- 
ting errour;  and,  indeed,  it  is  wrong  in  any 
way.  There  is  in  human  nature  a  ffeneral 
inclination  to  make  people  stare,  and  every 
wise  man  has  himself  to  cure  of  it,  and  does 
cure  himself.  If  you  wish  to  make  people 
stare  by  doing  better  than  others,  why 
make  them  stare  till  they  stare  their  eyes 
out.  But  consider  how  easy  it  is  to  make 
people  stare,  by  being  absurd.  I  may  do  it 
by  going  into  a  drawing-room  without  my 
shoes,  xou  remember  the  gentleman  in 
'The  Spectator,'  who  had  a  commission 
of  lunacy  taken  out  against  him  for  his  ex- 
treme singularity,  su(ui  as  never  wearing  a 
wig,  but  a  nightcap.  Now,  sir,  abstract- 
edly, the  nightcap  was  best;  but,  relativel;|f» 
the  advant^e  was  overbalanced  by  his 
making  the  boys  run  after  him." 


'  [Did  he  reckon  the  power  of  the  commons 
over  the  public  pane  as  nothing  ?  and  did  he  cal- 
cnlate  how  long  the  habeas  corpus  might  exist, 
if  the  liberty  of  the  press  were  destFoyed,  and  the 
daration  of  parliaments  vnlimited  ? — Ed.J 

*  His  lordship  having  frequently  spoken  m  an 
abusive  manner  of  I>r.  Johnson,  in  my  company, 
I  on  one  occasion,  dnrmg  the  lifetime  of  my  illus- 
trious friend,  could  not  refrain  from  letaliatwn, 
and  repeated  to  him  this  saying.  He  has  since 
pnblished  I  don't  know  how  many  pages  in  one 
of  his  carious  books,  attempting  in  much  anger, 
but  with  phifnl  efiect,  to  persuade  mankind  that 
my  illustrious  friend  was  not  the  great  and  good 
man  which  they  esteemed  and  ever  will  esteem 
lum  to  b«.-^Boswxi.iM 
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5 All  desire  of  iiftfuiarity  had 
eed  a  eme  enemy  in  Dr.  John- 
Jj,^*  son.  Few  people  had  a  more  set- 
tled reverence  for  the  world  than 
he,  or  was  less  captivated  by  new  modes 
of  behaviour  introduced,  or  innovations  on 
the  long  received  customs  of  common  life. 
One  day,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
they  met  a  friend  driving  six  very  small 
ponies,  and  stopped  to  admire  them. 
«*  Why  does  nobody,"  said  Johnson,  "  be- 
gin the  fasluon  of  driving  six  spavined 
norses,  all  spavined  of  the  same  leg  ?  it  would 
have  a  mighty  pretty  effect,  and  produce 
the  distinction  of  doing  something  worse 
than  the  common  way."  He  hated  the 
modem  way  of  leaving  a  company  without 
taking  notice  to  the  lady  of  the  house  that 
he  was  going;  and  did  not  much  like  any 
of  the  contrivances  by  which  ease  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  society  instead  of  cer- 
emony, which  had  more  of  his  approbation. 
Cards,  dress,  and  dancing,  however,  all 
found  their  advocates  in  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
inculcated,  upon  principle,  the  cultivation 
of  those  arts,  which  many  a  moralist  thinks 
himself  bound  to  reject,  and  many  a  Chris- 
tian holds  unfit  to  be  practised.  *'  No  per- 
son," said  he,  one  day, "  goes  under-dressed 
till  he  thinks  himself  of  consequence  enough 
to  forbear  carrying  the  badge  of  his  rank 
upon  his  back."  And,  in  answer  to  the  ar- 
guments urged  by  Puritans,  Quakers,  &c. 
against  showy  decorations  of  the  human 
figure,  I  once  neard  him  exclaim,  <<  Oh,  let 
us  be  found  when  our  Master  calls,  us  rip- 
ping not  the  lace  off  our  waistcoats,  but  the 
spint  of  contention  from  our  souls  and 
tongues!  Let  us  all  conform  in  outward 
customs,  which  are  of  no  consequence,  to 
the  manners  of  those  whom  we  live  among, 
and  despise  such  paltiy  distinctions.  Alas, 
sir,"  continued  he,  "  a  man  who  cannot  get 
to  heaven  in  a  green  coat,  will  not  find  his 
way  thither  the  sooner  in  a  grey  one."] 

Talking  of  a  London  life,  he  said,  "  Tlie 
happiness  of  London  is  not  to  be  conceived 
but  by  those  who  have  been  in  it.  I  will 
venture  to  say,  there  is  more  learning  and 
science  within  the  circumference  of  ten 
miles  from  where  we  now  sit,  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom."  Boswell. 
"  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  great  dis- 
tance at  which  people  live  from  one  an- 
ther." Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir:  but  that  is 
occasioned  by  the  largeness  of^  it,  which  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  other  advantages." 
BoswKLL.  "  Sometimes  I  have  been  in 
the  humour  of  wishing  to  retire  to  a  desert*" 
JoRirsoN.  '*  Sir,  you  have  desert  enough 
in  Scotland." 

Although  I  had  promised  myself  a  great 
deal  of  instructive  conversation  with  him 
on  the  conduct  of  the  married  state,  of 
which  I  had  then  a  near  prospect,  he  did 
not  say  much   upon   that   topick.     Mr. 


Seward  1  heard  htm  once  say,  Chat  ^  a  i 
has  a  very  bad  chance  for  happiness  m  that 
state,  unless  he  marries  a  woman  of  very 
strong  and  fixed  principles  of  reHgion.*'  He 
maintained  to  me,  contrary  to  t&  oonmoD 
notion,  that  a  woman  wouM  not  be  tile  worse 
wife  for  being  learned ;  in  which,  from  all  that 
I  have  observed  of  Jlrtemisiat^,  I  humbly 
differed  from  him.  That  a  woman  should 
be  sensible  and  well  informed,  I  allow  to  be 
a  great  advantage:  and  think  that  Sir 
Thomas  Overbun[3,  in  his  rude  versifica- 
tion) has  very  judicioudy  pointed  out  that 
degree  of  intelhgence  which  is  to  be  desired 
in  a  female  companion : 

"  GiTO  me,  neit  good,  an  understanding  wtfe. 
By  nature  tDtse,  not  Uarfied  by  much  azt : 

Soqie  knowledge  on  her  nde  will  all  mj  life 
More  scope  of  conversation  impart; 

Besides,  her  inbome  virtue  fortifie; 

They  are  most  firmly  good,  who  best  know  why." 

When  I  censured  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance for  marrying  a  second  time,  as 
it  showed  a  disregard  of  his  first  wife^  he 
said,  '*  Not  at  aU,  air.  On  the  contranr, 
were  he  not  to  marry  again,  it  might  be 
concluded  that  his  first  wife  had  ^ven  him 
a  di^st  of  marriage:  but  by  taking  a  sec- 
ond wife  he  pays  the  nighest  comptiroent  to 
the  first,  by  showing  that  she  made  him  so 
happy  as  a  married  man.  that  he  widies  to 
be  so  a  second  time.^  So  ingenious  a  turn 
did  he  give  to  this  delicate  question.  And 
yet,  on  another  occasion,  he  owned  that  he 
once  had  almost  asked  a  promise  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  that  she  would  not  marry  again, 
but  had  checked  himself.  Indeed  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  in  his  case  the  reauest 
would  have  been  unreasonable;  for  if  Mis. 
Johnson  forgot,  or  thought  it  no  injury  to 
the  memory  of  her  first  love, — ^the  humnd 
of  her  youth  and  the  father  of  her  children, 
— to  make  a  second  marriap^e,  why  should 
she  be  precluded  from  a  third,  shoidd  she 
be  80  inclined?  In  Johnson's  persevering 
fond  appropriation  of  his  2Vfly,  even  after 
her  decease,  he  seems  totally  to  have  over- 
looked the  prior  claim  of  the  honest  Bir- 
mingham trader  ^.  I  presume  that  her  hav- 
ing been  married  before  had,  at  times, 
given  him  some  uneasiness;  for  I  remember 
his  observing  upon  the  marriage  of  one  of 
our  common  fnends,  "  He  has  done  a  very 


>  [Mr.  WilliBm  Sewaid,  anther  of  the  Jnet^ 
dotei  of  Eminent  Persone,  and  some  other  jfna, 
who  must  not  be  confoanded  with  Mr.  Smntdt 
the  canon  of  Lichfield. — Eo.] 

*  [See  Pope's  satirioal  veaes  acaiait  a  leaned 
lady,  en^ed  *•  AitMniria.*'-^ED.] 

»  <«  A  Wife,"  a  fKMm,  1614.^BoawBXJL 

«  [Yet  his  inqnisitive  mind  m%fal  have  bMa 
sCmdc  by  lus  finoid  Herver*8  aCaitSng  qaeslioB  to 
Sir  Thomas  HanoMr,  relative  to  the  lady  who  wao 
the  eaoee  of  their  contintioD;  **  M  heaoen,wkMe 
%o{fcihaU she  M'*    See  oiKc p. 888.— Ed.] 
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feoliah  thin^,  sir;  he  has  married  a  widow, 
when  he  nuffht  have  had  a  maid." 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I 
had  last  year  the  pleasure  of  seeing^  Mrs. 
Thrale  at  Dr.  Johnson's  one  morning,  and 
had  conversation  enough  with  her  to  ad- 
mire her  talents;  and  to  show  her  that  I 
was  as  Johnsonian  as  herself.  Dr.  Johnson 
liad  prohahlv  been  kind  enough  to  speak 
well  of  me,  for  this  evening  he  delivered  me 
a  very  polite  card  from  Mr.  Thrale  and  her, 
invitinff  me  to  Streatham. 

On  uie  6th  October  I  complied  with  this 
obliging  invitation,  and  found,  at  an  elegant 
villa,  SIX  miles  from  town,  every  circum- 
stance that  can  make  society  pleasing. 
Johnson,  though  quite  at  home,  was  yet 
looked  up  to  with  an  awe,  tempered  by  afiec* 
tion,  and  seemed  to  be  equally  the  care  of 
his  host  and  hostess.  I  rejoiced  at  seeing 
him  so  happy. 

He  played  off  his  wit  against  Scotland 
with  a  good-humoured  pleasantry,  which 
gave  me,  though  no  bigot  to  national  preju^ 
dices,  an  opportunity  for  a  little  contest  with 
him.  I  having  said  that  England  was  ob- 
liged to  us  for  srardeners,  almost  all  their 
good  gardeners  oeii^  Scotchmen  .'—John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  that  is  because  garden- 
ing is  much  more  necessary  amongst  you 
than  with  us,  which  makes  so  many  of  your 
people  learn  it.  It  is  all  gardening  with 
you.  Things  which  grow  wild  here,  must 
be  cultivated  with  great  care  in  Scotland. 
Pray  now  (throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  laughing),  are  you  ever  able  to 
brinff  the  sloe  to  penection.?" 

I  boasted  that  we  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  abolish  tlie  inhospitable, 
troublesome,  and  ungracious  custom  of  giv- 
ing veils  to  servants.  Johnson.  **Sir, 
you  abolished  veils,  because  you  were  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  give  them." 

Mrs.  Thrale  disputed  with  him  on  the 
merit  of  Pnor.  He  attacked  him  power- 
fully I;  said  he  wrote  of  love  like  a  man 
who  had  never  felt  it:  his  love  verses  were 
college  verses:  and  he  repeated  the  song 
«*  Alexis  shurniM  his  fellow  swains,"  &c.  in 
so  ludicrous  a  manner,  as  to  make  us  all 
wonder  how  any  one  could  have  beenpleas- 
ed  with  such  fantastical  stuff.  Mrs.  Thrale 
stood  to  her  gun  with  great  courage,  in  de- 
fence of  amorous  ditties,  which  Johnson 
despised,  till  he  at  last  silenced  her  by  say- 
ing, <'  My  dear  lady,  talk  no  more  of  this. 
Nonsense  can  be  defended  but  by  non- 


Mrs.  Thrale  then  praised  Garrick's  tal- 
ents for  light  gay  poetry;  and,  as  a  speci- 
men, repeated  his  song  in  ''Florizel  and 


1  [We  ihaU  see  hereafter  (28d  Sept.  1777) 
dait,  with  leas  justice,  he  cfaose  to  defend  Prior's 
deHcaof, — ^En.] 

voh.  I.  8S 


Peidita,"  and  dweh  with  peculiar  pleasure 
on  this  line: 

*'  I*d  smile  with  the  ataiple,  and  feed  with  the 
poor." 

Johnson.  "  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  this  will 
never  do.  Poor  David!  Smile  with  the 
simple!— what  folly  is  that?  And  who 
would  feed  with  the  poor  that  can  help  it.^ 
No,  no;  let  me  smile  wifli  the  wise,  and 
feed  with  the  rich."  I  repeated  this  sally 
to  Garrick,  and  wondered  to  find  his  sensi- 
bility as  a  writer  not  a  little,  irritated  by  it. 
To  soothe  him  I  observed^  that  Johnson 
spared  none  of  us;  and  I  quoted  the  passage 
in  Horace,  in  which  he  compares  one  who 
attacks  his  friends  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh  to 
a  pushing  ox,  that  is  marked  by  a  bunch  of 
hay  put  upon  his  horns:  fcmum  habet  in 
eomu.  "Ay,"  said  Garrick  vehemently, 
''  he  has  a  whole  mow  of  it." 

Talking  of  history,  Johnson  said,  "  We 
may  know  historical  facts  to  be  true,  as  we 
may  know  facts  in  conunon  life  to  be  true. 
Motives  are  generally  unknowns.  We 
cannot  trust  to  the  cnaracters  we  find  in 
history,  imless  when  they  are  drawn  by 
those  who  knew  the  persons,  as  those,  for 
instance,  by  Sallust  and  by  Lord  Claren- 
don." 

He  would  not  allow  much  merit  to  Whit* 
field's  oratoy.  "  His  popularity,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
his  manner.  He  would  be  followed  by 
crowds  were  he  to  wear  a  nightcap  in  the 
pulpit,  or  were  he  to  preach  from  a  tree." 

I  know  not  from  wnat  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion he  burst  out  into  a  violent  declamation 
against  the  Corsicans,  of  whose  heroism  I 
talked  in  hiffh  terms.  "Sir,"  said  ne, 
''  what  is  all  this  rout  about  the  Corsicans.' 
They  have  been  at  war  with  the  Genoese 
for  upwards  of  twenty  vears,  and  have 
never  yet  taken  their  fortified  towns.  They 
might  have  battered  down  their  walls,  and 
reduced  them  to  powder  in  twenty  years. 
They  might  have  pulled  the  walls  in  pieces, 
and  cracked  the  stones  with  their  teeth  in 
twenty  years."  It  was  in  vain  to  argue 
with  him  upon  the  want  of  artillery:  he 
was  not  to  be  resisted  for  the  moment. 

On  the  evening  of  October  10, 1  presented 
Dr.  Johnson  to  General  Paoli.  I  had  ^eat- 
ly  wished  tnat  two  men,  for  whom  I  had 
the  highest  esteem,  should  meet.    They 


*  [This  was  what  old  Sir  Robert  Walpole  pn»- 
bably  meant  when,  his  son  Horace,  wishing  to 
amuse  bim  one  evening,  after  his  fall,  offerMl  to 
read  him  some  historical  work.  '*  Any  thing,*' 
said  the  old  seateaman,  "  but  hlrtOiT— that  must 
be  false."  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  "  Malhenreux  sort 
deThistoire!  LesspectateorBsonttroppeainstmits, 
et  les  acteuTi  trop  intcrewdg  poor  que  nons  pnis- 
nons  cemffter  sv  les  i6eilBdeBamottdai  antres!** 
Misc.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  410.— Ed,] 
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met  wiih  a  manty  ease,  matuallv  conscious 
of  their  own* abilities,  and  of  the  abilities 
of  each  other.  The  general  spoke  Italian, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  English,  and  understood 
one  another  very  well,  with  a  little  aid  of 
interpretation  from  me,  in  which  I  compar- 
ed myself  to  an  isthnuis  which  joins  two 
great  continents.  Uj)on  Johnson's  ap- 
proach, the  general  said,  "From  what  I 
have  read  of  vour  works,  sir,  and  from  what 
Mr.  Boswell  has  told  me  of  you,  I  have  long 
held  you  in  great  veneration."  The  gene- 
ral talked  of  languages  being  formed  on  the 
particular  notions  and  manners  of  a  people, 
without  knowing  wliich,  we  cannot  know 
the  language.  We  may  know  the  direct 
signification  of  single  words  j  but  by  these 
no  beauty  of  expression,  no  sally  of  genius, 
no  wit  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  All  this 
must  be  by  allusion  to  other  ideas.  "  Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  you  talk  of  language  as  if 
you  had  never  done  any  thing  else  but  stu- 
dy it,  instead  of  governing  a  nation."  The 
general  said,  "  Qtte»<o  e  tin  troppo  gran 
eomplimento;"  this  is  too  great  a  compli- 
ment." Johnson  answered,  "  I  should  have 
thought  so,  sir,  if  I  had  not  heard  you 
talki."  The  general  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  spirit  of  infidelity  which  was 
so  prevalent.  Johwson.  "  Sir,  this  gloom 
of  infidelity,  I  hope,  is  only  a  transient  cloud 
passing  through  the  hemisphere,  which  will 
soon  1^  dissipated,  and  the  sun  break  forth 
with  his  usual  splendour."  "You  think 
then,"  said  the  general,  "that  they  will 
change  their  principles  like  their  clothes." 
Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  if  they  bestow  no 
more  thought  on  principles  than  on  dress,  it 
must  be  so."  The  jj^eneral  said,  that  "  a 
great  part  of  the  fashionable  infidelity  was 
owing  to  a  desire  of  showing  courapre. 
Men  who  have  no  opportunities  of  showing 
it  as  to  things  in  this  lite,  take  death  and 
futurity  as  ODJects  on  which  to  display  it." 
JoHNBOK.  "  That  is  mighty  foolish  affec- 
tation .  Fear  is  one  of  the  passions  of  huma  n 
nature,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  divest 
it.  You  remember  that  the  £mperour 
Charles  V.  when  he  read  upon  the  tomb- 
stone of  a  Spanish  nobleman,  *  Here  lies  one 
who  never  knew  fear,'  wittily  said,  '  Then 
he  never  snufied  a  candle  with  his  fin- 
gers.'" 

He  talked  a  few  words  of  French  to  the 
general;  but  finding  he  did  not  do  it  with 
facility,  he  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  wrote  the  following  note: 

^^J^ai  lu  dans  la  giographie  de  Luea»  de 
Linda  un  Pater^noster  Urit  dans  une  Ian- 
gue  totU-^fait  differente  de  I*  Italienne,  et 
de  toutes  autres  UsqueUes  se  dMvent  du 
Latin,    L'auteur  PappeUe  linguam  Cor- 


sicsB  rusticam:  elie  a  peut^tre  pasti^  pew^ 
peu;  mais  elle  a  eertamemenl  privahte 
autrefois  dans  les  moniagnes  et  dims  la 
campagne,  Le  mhne  auteur  dit  la  mtme 
ehose  en  parlant  de  Sardaigne;  guHl  y  a 
deux  langucs  dans  VhU,  une  dis  viuts, 
I'autre  de  la  campagne.*' 

The  general  immediately  informed  him 
that  the  lingua  rustiea  was  only  in  Sar- 
dinia^. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me,  and 
drank  tea  till  late  in  the  night.  He  said, 
"  General  Paoli  had  the  loftiest  port  of  any 
man  he  had  ever  seen."  He  denied  that 
military  men  were  always  the  best  bred 
men.  "  Perfect  good  breeding  (he  observ- 
ed) consists  in  having  no  particular  mark  of 
any  profession,  but  a  general  elegance  of 
manners;  whereas,  in  a  millitary  man,  you 
can  commonly  distinguish  the  Itrand  of  a 
soklier,  Phomme  d'^e :"  [and  it 
was,  she  said,  the  essence  of  a  V"^ 
gentleman's  character  to  bear  the 
visible  mark  of  no  profession  whatever. 
He  once  named  Mr.  Berengeras  the  stand- 
ard of  true  elegance;  but  some  one  object- 
ing, that  be  too  much  resembled  the  gen- 
tleman in  Congreve'B  comedies,  Dr.  John- 
son said,  "  We  must  fix  then  upon  the  fa- 
mous Thomas  Hervey,  whose  manners 
were  polished  even  to  acuteness  and  bril- 
liancy, though  he  Lost  but  little  in  solid  pow- 
er of  reasoning,  and  in  genuine  force  of 
mind. "  Johnson  had  an  avowed  and  scarce- 
ly limited  partiality  for  all  who  bor/e  the 
name,  or  boasted  the  alliance  of  an  Aston  oi 
a  Hervey.] 

Dr.  Johnson  shunned  to-night  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  perplexed  question  <n  fate 
and  free  will,  which  I  attempted  to  agi- 
tate: "  Sir  (said  he),  we  know  our  will  is 
free,  and  there's  an  end  on 't" 

He  honoured  me  with  his  company  at 
dinner  on  the  16th  of  October,  at  my  lodg- 
ings in  Old  Bond-street,  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Goklsmith, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Bickerstaff^,  and  Mr. 


^  [See  ante^  p.  240,  the  compliment  of  the  king 
lo  hioMeir^ED.] 


'  [The  Bishop  of  Ferns  iiMraires  whether  it  be 
not  poftiible  that  a  military  colony  of  Jews,  tnns- 
ported  into  Sardinia  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  may 
have  left  some  traces  of  their  language  there. 
Tae.  An.  1. 2,  c.  86.  Sitet.  vit.  Tib.  c.  36.  Joseph. 
1.  18,  c.  8.— Ed.1 

'  [Isaac  Bickerataff,  the  anthonr  of  several  thea- 
trical pieces  of  considerable  merit  and  continuecf 
popularity.  This  unhappy  man  was  obliged  to 
fly  on  suspicion  of  a  capital  crime,  on  which  oc- 
casion Mrs.  Poizzi  relates,  that  "  when  Mr.  Biek- 
eretafPs  flight  confirmed  the  report  of  his  gnilt,  and 
Mr.  Thrale  add,  in  answer  to  Johnson's  astonisb- 
ment,  that  he  had  long  been  a  suspected  maa, 
*  By  those  who  look  dose  to  the  ground,  dirt  wiD 
be  seen,  sir,'  was  the  lofty  reply;  *  I  hope  that  I 
see  thimp  from  a  greater  distance.'  "  Fiotxi,  p. 

ISO.^D.] 
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TBoinaB  Davies.  Garrick  played  round 
him  with  a  fond  vivacity,  taking  hold  of  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  and,  looking  up  in  his 
face  with  a  lively  archness,  complimented 
him  on  the  good  health  which  he  seemed 
then  to  enjoy;  while  the  sage,  shaking  his 
head,  beheld  him  with  a  gentle  complacen- 
cy. One  of  the  company  not  being  come 
at  the  appointed  hour,  I  proposed,  as  usual 
upon  subh  occasions,  to  order  dinner  to  be 
served;  adding,  '<  Ought  six  people  to  be 
kept  waiting  for  one?"  "  Why,  yes  (an- 
swered Johnson,  with  a  delicate  humanity), 
if  tile  one  will  suffer  more  by  your  sitting 
down ,  than  the  six  will  do  by  waiting."  Gold- 
smith, to  divert  the  tedious  minutes,  strut- 
ted about,  bragging  of  his  dress,  and  I  be- 
lieve was  seriously  vain  of  it,  for  his  mind 
was  wonderfully  prone  to  such  impressions: 
"  Gome,  come  (said  Garrick),  talk  no  more 
of  that.  You  are,  perhaps,  the  worst — eh, 
eh!" — Goldsmith  was  eagerly  attempting 
to  interrupt  him,  when  Gamck  went  on, 
lau&rhlng  ironicaUy,  "  Nay,  you  will  always 
l6ok  Kke  a  gentleman;  but  I  am  talking  of 
being  well  or  ill  dresV'  «  Well,  let  me 
tell  you  fsaid  Goldsmith),  when  my  tailor 
brought  nome  my  bloom-coloured  coat,  he 
said,  <  Sir,  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you. 
When  any  body  asks  you  who  made  your 
clothes,  be  pleased  to  mention  John  Filby, 
at  the  Harrow,  in  Water-lane.'"  John- 
soic.  "Why,  sir,  that  was  because  he 
knew  the  strange  colour  would  attract 
crowds  to  gaze  at  it,  and  thus  they  might 
hear  of  him,  and  see  how  well  he  could 
make  a  coat  even  of  so  absurd  a  colour." 

After  dinner  our  conversation  turned  first 
upon  Pope-  Johnson  said,  his  characters 
or  men  were  admirably  drawn,  those  of  wo- 
men not  so  welL  He  repeated  to  us,  in  his 
forcible  melodious  manner,  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  D  unciad  K  While  he  was  talking 
k>udly  in  praise  of  those  lines,  one  of  the 
company  ventured  '^  to  say,  *<  Too  fine  for 
such  a  poem: — a  poem  on  what?  "  John- 
sow  (with  a  disdainful  look).  "  Why,  on 
duneea.  It  was  worth  while  being  a  dunce 
then.  Ah,  sir,  hadst  iJum  lived  in  those 
days  !  It  is  not  worth  while  being  a  dunce 
now,  when  there  are  no  wits."  Bickerstafi* 
observed,  as  a  peculiar  circumstance,  that 
Pope's  fame  was  higher  when  he  was  alive 
than  it  was  then.    Johnson  said,  his  Pas- 

^  Mr.  Langton  informed  me  that  he  once  rela- 
ted to  Johnson  <on  the  authority  of  Spence)  that 
Fope  himaelf  admired  those  lines  so  much,  that 
when  he  repeated  them,  his  voice  faultered:  "  and 
well  it  might,  sir  (said  Johnson),  for  they  are  no- 
ble lines.'*— -J.  Bos  WELL. 

'  [What  an  idea  of  the  tyranny  of  Johnson's 
eonvenation  does  this  ytori^^ventured — ^give ! 
Ihero  H  reason,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  to  sus- 
pect that  Boawell  himaelf  was  the  object  of  this 
L— Ed.] 


torals  were  poor  things,  though  the  versi- 
fication was  fine.  He  tokl  us,  wiih  hi^h 
satisfaction,  the  anecdote  of  Pope's  inquir- 
ing who  was  the  authour  of  his ''  London," 
ai^  saying,  he  will  be  soon  deterri.  He 
observed,  that  in  Dryden's  poetry  there 
were  passages  drawn  from  a  profundity 
which  Pope  could  never  reach.  He  repeatr 
ed  some  nne  lines  on  love,  by  the  former 
(which  I  have  now  forgotten),  and  gave 
great  applause  to  the  character  of  Zimri^. 
Goldsmith  said,  that  Pope's  character  of 
Addison  showed  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  Johnson  said,  that  the  de- 
scnption  of  the  temple,  in  "  The  Mourning 
Bride  4,"  was  the  finest  poetical  passage  he 
nad  ever  read;  he  recollected  none  in  Shaks 
peare  equal  to  it. — "  But  (said  Garrick, 
all  alarmed  for '  the  god  of  his  idolatry ')  we 
know  not  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
powers.  We  are  to  suppose  there  are  such 
passages  in  his  works.  Shakspeare  must 
not  suffer  from  the  badness  of  our  memories." 
Johnson,  diverted  by  this  enthusiastic  jea- 
lousy, went  on  with  grreat  ardour:  <<No, 
sir;  Congreve  has  nature  (smiling  on  the 
tragic  eagerness  of  Garrick)  j  but  composing 
himself,  he  added,  <'  Sir,  this  is  not  comparing 
Congreve  on  the  whole  with  Shakspeare 
on  the  whole:  but  only  maintaining  that 
Congreve  has  one  finer  passage  than  any 
that  can  be  found  in  Shakspeare.  Sir,  a^ 
man  may  have  no  more  than  ten  guineas 
in  the  world,  but  he  may  have  those  ten 
guineas  in  one  piece;  and  so  may  have  a 
finer  piece  than  a  man  who  has  ten  thou- 
sand pound:  but  then  he  has  only  one  ten- 
guinea  piece. — What  I  mean  is,  that  you 
can  show  me  no  passsjp^e  ivhere  there  is 
simply  a  description  of  material  objects, 
witnout  any  intermixture  of  moral  notions  5, 
which  produced  such  an  effect."  Mr.  Mur- 
phy mentioned  Shakspeare's  descriprion  of 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Agmcourt, 
but  it  was  observed  it  had  men  in  it.  Mr. 
Da  vies  suggested  the  speech  of  Juliet,  in 
which  she  figures  herself  awaking  in  tlie 
tomb  of  her  ancestors.  Some  one  mention- 
ed the  description  of  Dover  Cliff.    Joh«- 


'  [The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  Absalom  and 
Achitophel. — ^Ed.] 

*  Act  ii.  scene  8.— Maloke. 

*  In  Congreve 's  description  there  seems  to  be 
an  intermixture  of  moral  notions;  as  the  af- 
fecting pow^r  of  the  passage  arises  from  the  rivid 
impression  of  the  described  obJA^  on  the  mind  of 
the  speaker:  **  And  shoots  a  dullness,'*  &c. — 
Kearitey.  [So,  also,  the  very  fint  words  of  the 
speech, "  houj  reverend;^*  and  again,  "  it  strikea 
an  awe  and  terrorff  and  again,  "  looking  tran- 
quilUty.^*  AU  this  is  sorelv  describing  the  build- 
ing by  its  effects  bn  the  voSn±  The  truth  is,  as 
Mre.  Piozzi  states,  Johnson  loved  to  tease  Gamck 
with  this  apparent  preference  of  Congreve  over  ^ 
Shakapeaia.    See  ante,  p.  222.^Ed.1 
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SON.  "  No,  sir:  it  should  be  all  precipice — 
all  vacuum.  Tne  crows  impede  vour  fall. 
The  diminished  appearance  of  the  boats, 
and  other  circumstances,  are  all  very  good 
description;  but  do  not  impress  the  mind  at 
once  with  the  horrible  idea  of  immense 
height  The  impression  is  divided;  you 
pass  on  by  computation,  from  one  stage  of 
the  tremendous  space  to  another.  Had  the 
girl  in  <The  Mourning  Bride'  said,  she 
could  not  cast  her  shoe  to  the  top  of  one  of 
the  pillars  in  the  temple,  it  would  not  have 
aided  the  idea,  but  weakened  it." 

Talking  of  a  barrister  who  had  a  bad  ut- 
terance, some  one  (to  rouse  Johnson)  wick- 
edly said,  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  not 
having  been  taught  oratory  by  Sheridan. 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  if  he  had  been 
taught  by  Sheridan,  he  would  have  cleared 
the  room."  Garrick.  '<  Sheridan  has  too 
much  vanity  to  be  a  good  man." — We  shall 
now  see  Johnson's  mode  of  defending  a 
roan;  taking  him  into  his  own  hands  and  dis- 
criminating. Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  in  Sheridan,  something  to  re- 
prehend and  every  thing  to  laugh  at;  but, 
sir,  he  is  not  a  bad  man.  No,  sir;  were 
mankind  to  be  divided  into  good  and  bad, 
he  would  stand  considerably  within  the 
ranks  of  good.  And,  sir,  it  must  be  allow- 
ed that  Sheridan  excels  in  plain  declama- 
-  tion,  though  he  can  exhibit  no  character." 
I  should,  perhaps,  have  suppressed  ^  this 
disquisition  concerning  a  person  of  whose 
merit  and  worth  I  think  with  respect,  had 
he  not  attacked  Johnson  so  outrageously  in 
his  Life  of  Swift,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
treated  us  his  admirers  as  a  set  of  pigmies. 
He  who  has  provoked  the  lash  of  wit,  can- 
not complain  that  he  smarts  from  it. 

Mrs.  Montague,  a  lady  distinguished  for 
having  written  an  Essay  on  Shakspeare, 
being  mentioned^RETNOLDs.  "  I  think 
that  essay  does  her  honour."  Johnson. 
**  Yes,  sir;  it  does  her  honour,  but  it  would 
do  nobodjr  else  honour.  I  have,  indeed, 
not  read  it  all.  But  when  I  take  up  the 
end  of  a  web,  and  find  it  packthread,  I  do 
not  expect,  by  looking  further,  to  find  em-' 
broidery.  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there 
is  not  one  sentence  of  true  criticism  in  her 
book."  Garrick.  "But,  sir,  surely  it 
shows  how  much  Voltaire  has  mistaken 
Shakspeare;  wliich  nobody  else  has  done." 
Johnson.    "  Sir,  nobody  else  has  thought 

>  [This  is  a  singular  avowal,  which,  had  it  pro- 
ceeded from  Hawkins  or  Mn.  Piozzi,  Boswell 
would  have  very  justly  censured.  But  the  phrase 
which  he  would  have  thus  suppressed,  out  of  re- 
gard to  Sheridan,  happens  to  be  the  most  favour- 
able to  his  character,  and  even  to  his  talents,  of 
the  many  observations  of  Johnson's  which  he  has 
recorded.  See  ante,  p.  176,  relative  to  what  Boe- 
well  so  unjustly  calls  Sheridan's  **  outrageous  at- 
tack" en  ioboson  and  his  admirezs. — Ed.] 


it  worth  while.  And  what  merit  is  theie 
in  that?  You  may  as  well  praise  a  schod- 
master  for  whipping  a  boy  who  has  construed 
ill.  No,  sir,  there  is  no  real  criticism  in  it; 
none  showing  the  beauty  of  thought,  a«  form- 
ed on  the  workings  of  the  human  heait" 
The  admirers  of  this  easay  ^  may  be  oS- 
fended  at  the  slighting  manner  in  which 
Johnson  spoke  of  it:  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  gave  his  honest  opinion  un- 
biassed by  any  prejudice,  or  any  proud  jeal- 
ousy of  a  woman  intruding  herself  into  the 
chair  of  criticism;  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
has  told  me,  that  when  the  essay  first  came 
out,  and  it  was  not  known  who  had  written 
it,  Johnson  wondered  how  Sir  Joshua  could 
like  it.  At  this  time  Sir  Joshua  himself 
had  received  no  information  concerning  the 
authour,  except  being  assured  by  one  of  our 
most  eminent  literati,  that  it  was  clear  iti 
authour  did  not  know  the  Greek  tragedies 
in  the  original.  One  dav  at  Sir  Joshua's 
table,  when  it  was  related  that  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, in  an  excess  of  compliment  to  the 
authour  3  of  a  modem  tragedy,  had  exclaim- 
ed, '<  I  tremble  for  Shakspeare,"  Johnsoa 

said,  "  When  Shakspeare  has  got for 

his  rival,  and  Mrs.  Montague  for  his  de- 
fender, he  is  in  a  poor  state  in- 
deed." [Yet  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  Mrs.  Montague 
showed  him  some  China  plates  which  had 
once  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  toki 
her,  "  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  asham 
ed  of  their  present  jpossessor,  who  was  so  Jit 
tie  inferior  to  the  nrst  4." 


Itosdi 
p.  lai. 


•  Of  whom  I  acknowledge  m}'self  to  be  one 
considering  it  as  a  piece  of  the  secondary  or  com- 
parative species  of  criticism;  and  not  of  that  pro- 
found species  which  alone  Dr.  Johnson  would  al- 
low to  be  **  real  criticism."  It  is,  besides,  clear- 
ly and  elegantly  expressed,  and  has  done  effectually 
what  it  professed  to  do,  namely,  vindicated  Shaks- 
peare from  the  misrepresentatmns  of  Voltaire; 
and  considering  how  many  young  people  were 
misled  by  his  witty,  though  false  obsOTations, 
Mrs.  Montague's  essay  was  of  service  to  Shaks- 
peare with  a  certain  class  of  leaden,  and  is, 
thwefore,  entitled  to  praise.  Johnson,  J  am  a»- 
sored,  allowed  the  merit  which  I  have  stated, 
saying  (with  reference  to  Voltaire),  "  it  is  con- 
clusive ad  honUnem.** — Boswell. 

^  [Probably  Mr.  Jephson,  the  authour  of  "  Bni- 
ganza,*'  which  appeared,  with  great  and  somewhat 
exaggerated  applause,  in  1779,  to  which  date 
this  latter  conveisation  must  therefore  be  referred. 
—Ed.] 

*  [It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  coolness  be- 
tween Mrs.  Montague  and  Dr.  Johnson  arose  ocA 
of  his  treatment  of  Lord  Lyttelton  in  the  L4»es 
of  the  Poets;  but  we  see  that  he  began  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  her  long  before  that  pnblk»tion; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  point  of  l>r. 
Johnson's  conduct  less  respectable,  than  the  eo»- 
temptuous  way  in  which  he  appean  to  have  some- 
times  spoken  of  a  lady,  to  whom  he  coalinied  i» 
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Johnson  proceeded:'^"  The  Scotchman  i 
has  taken  the  right  method  in  his  'Ele- 
ments of  Criticism.'  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
has  tauffht  ns  any  thing;  but  he  has  told 
ns  old  things  in  a  new  way."  Murpht. 
"  He  seems  to  have  read  a  great  deal  of 
French  criticism,  and  wants  to  make  it  his 
own;  as  if  he  had  been  for  years  anatomis- 
ing the  heart  of  man,  and  peeping  into 
every  cranny  of  it."  Goldsmith.  "  It  is 
easier  to  write  that  book,  than  to  read  it." 
JoHVsoiv.  "  We  have  an  example  of  true 
criticism  in  Burke's '  Essay  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful;'  and  if  I  recollect,  there  is 
also  Du  Bos;  and  Bou hours,  who  shows 
all  beauty  to  depend  on  truth.  There  is 
no  great  merit  in  telling  how  many  pla^rs 
have  ghosts  in  them,  and  how  this  ghost  is 
better  than  that.  You  must  show  how  ter- 
rour  is  impressed  on  the  human  heart.  In 
the  description  of  night  in  Macbeth,  the 
beetle  and  the  bat  detract  from  the  general 
idea  of  darkness, — ^in^issated  gloom." 

Politicks  being  mentioned,  he  said,  "  This 
petitioning  ^  is  a  new  mode  of  distressing 
government,  and  a  mighty  easy  one.  I 
will  undertake  to  get  petitions  either  against 
quarter  guineas  or  half  guineas,  with  the 
help  of  a  little  hot  wine.  There  must  be 
no  yielding  to  encourage  this.  The  object 
is  not  important  enougli.  We  are  not  to 
blow  up  naif  a  dozen  palaces,  because  one 
cottage  is  burning." 

The  conversation  then  took  another  turn. 
Johnson.  *'  It  is  amazing  what  ignorance 
of  certain  points  one  sometimes  finds  in  men 
of  eminence.  A  wit  about  town,  who  wrote 
loose  Latin  verses,  asked  me  how  it  hap- 
pened that  England  and  Scotland,  which 
were  once  two  kingdoms,  were  now  one: 
and  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  did  not  seem  to 
know  that  there  were  such  publications  as 
the  Reviews." 

"  The  ballad  of  Hardykiiute  has  no  great 
merit,  if  it  be  really  ancient^.  People  talk 
of  nature.  But  mere  obvious  nature  may 
be  exhibited  with  very  little  power  of  mind." 

On  Thursday,  October  19,  I  passed  the 
evening  with  him  at  his  house.  He  advis- 
ed me  to  complete  a  Dictionary  of  words 

iddresB  such  extraTagant  compliments  as  that 
quoted  in  the  text,  and  to  write  neh  6attering 
teltere  as  we  ahall  read  in  the  coone  of  this  work. 
~Ed.] 

1  [Lord  Eamea.  See  ante,  p.  67,  and  179. 
—Ed,) 

'  [A  great  nnmber  of  petitiooa,  condemnatory 
of  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  in» 
flamed  with  all  the  violence  of  party,  were  at 
thii  period  presented  to  the  king. — ^En.] 

'  It  is  nnqneetionably  a  modem  fiction.  It  was 
written  by  Sir  John  Broce  of  Kinross,  and  fint 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  folio,  1719.  See  **  Peiw 
tj*B  Relics  of  aneieot  English  Poetry,"  vol  il 
pp.  96.  111.    Fourth  editioD.— MaIiOXX. 


peculiar  to  Scotland,  of  which  I  showed  him 
a  fipecimen.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "Ray  has 
made  a  collection  of  north-country  words. 
By  collecting  those  of  your  country,  you 
will  do  a  useful  thinff  towards  the  history 
of  the  language."  He  bade  me  also  go  on 
with  collections  which  I  was  making  upon 
the  antiquities  of  Scotland.  "  Make  a  large 
book;  a  folio."  Boswell.  "But  of  what 
use  will  it  be,  sir?"  Johitson.  "Never 
mind  the  use:  do  it." 

I  complained  that  he  had  not  mentioned 
Garrick  in  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare;  and 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  admire  him.  John- 
son. "  Yes,  as  '  a  poor  player  *,  who  frets 
and  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage; '  as  a 
shadow."  BoswKLL.  "But  has  he  not 
brought  Shakspeare  into  notice? "  John- 
son. "  Sir,  to  allow  that,  would  be  to 
lampoon  the  age.  Many  of  Shakapeare's 
plavs  are  the  worse  for  being  acted:  Mac- 
Deth,  for  instance."  Boswell.  "  What, 
sir,  is  nothing  gained  by  decoration  and  ac^ 
tion  ?  Indeed,  I  do  wLsh  that  you  had  men* 
tioned  Garrick."  Johnson.  "My  deaf 
sir,  had  I  mentioned  him,  I  must  have 
mentioned  many  more ;  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
Mrs.  Gibber, — nay,  and  Mr.  Gibber  too; 
he  too  altered  Shakspeare."  Boswell, 
"  You  have  read  his  apology  *,  sir  ?  "  John- 
son. "  Yes,  it  is  very  entertaining.  But 
as  for  Gibber  himself,  taking  from  his  con- 
versation all  that  he  ought  not  to  have  said, 
he  was  a  poor  creature.  I  remember  when 
he  brought  me  one  of  his  Odes  to  have  my 
opinion  of  it,  I  could  not  bear  such  nonsense, 
and  would  not  let  him  read  it  to  the  end;  so 
little  respect  had  I  for  that  great  tnan  t 
(laughing.)  Yet  I  remember  Richardson 
wondering  that  I  could  treat  him  with  fa- 
miliarity." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  seen  the 
execution  of  several  convicts  at  Tyburn  6, 
two  days  before,  and  that  none  of  them 
seemed  to  be  under  any  concern.  John- 
son. "  Most  of  them,  sir,  have  never 
thought  at  all."  Boswell.  "  But  is  not 
the  fear  of  death  natural  to  man? "  John- 
son. "  So  much  so,  sir,  that  the  whole  of 
life  is  but  keeping  away  the  thoughts  of  it." 
He  then,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  talked 
of  his  meditating  upon  the  awful  hour  of  his 
own  dissolution,  and  in  what  manner  he 
should  conduct  himself  upon  that  occasion: 
— ^^  I  know  not  (said  he),  whether  I  should 


*  [See  ante,  p.  218.— En.] 

*  [The  Memoin  of  himself  and  of  the  stage, 
which  Gibber  pnblkbed  under  the  modest  title  of 
an  Apology  for  his  Life.  See  ante,  p.  181. 
— Ed.J  ^ 

<  [Six  nnbappy  men  were  executed  at  Tybnin 
on  Wednesday  the  18th  {one  day  before).  It 
was  one  of  tlie  irregularities  of  Mr.  Boswell's 
nind  to  be  pessionatfliy  fond  of  seemg  these  mel- 
ancboly  spectacles. — ^£d.] 
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wish  to  have  a  friend  by  me,  or  have  it  all 
between  God  and  myself." 

Talking  of  our  feeling  for  the  distresses 
of  others:  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  there  is 
much  noise  made  about  it,  but  it  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  No,  sir,  we  have  a  certain 
<legree  of  feeling  to  prompt  us  to  do  good; 
more  than  that,  Providence  does  not  intend. 
It  would  be  misery  to  no  purpose."  Bos- 
well.  "But suppose  now,  sir,  that  one 
of  your  intimate  mends  were  apprehended 
for  an  offence  for  which  he  might  be  hang- 
ed." Johnson.  "I  should  do  what  I 
could  to  bail  him,  and  give  him  any  other 
assistance;  but  if  he  were  once  fairly 
hanged,  I  should  not  suffer."  Bo  swell. 
*' Would  you  eat  your  dinner  that  day,  sir? " 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  and  eat  it  as  if  he 
were  eating  with  me.  Why,  there's  Ba- 
retti,  who  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life  to-mor- 
row; friends  have  risen  up  for  him  on  every 
side,  yet  if  he  should  be  hanged,  none  of 
them  "vrill  cat  a  slice  of  plum-pudding  the 
less.  Sir,  that  sympathetick  feeling  goes  a 
very  little  way  in  depressing  the  mind." 

I  told  him  that  I  had  dined  lately  at 
Footers,  who  showed  me  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  Tom  Davies,  telling  him 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep,  from  the 
concern  he  felt  on  account  of  "  This  sad 
affair  of  Baretti,"  begging  of  him  to  try  if 
he  could  suggest  any  thing  that  might  be 
of  service  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  recom- 
mending to  him  an  industrious  young  man 
who  kept  a  pickle-shop.  Johnson.  "  Ay, 
sir,  here  you  have  a  specimen  of  human 
sympathy — a  friend  hanged,  and  a  cucum- 
ber pickled.  We  know  not  whether  Baret- 
ti  or  the  pickleman  has  kept  Davies  from 
sleep:  nor  does  he  know  himself  i.  And  as 
to  his  not  sleeping,  sir:  Tom  Davies  is  a 
very  great  man;  Tom  has  been  upon  the 
stage,  and  knows  how  to  do  those  things: 
I  have  not  been  upon  the  stage,  and  can- 
not do  those  things."  Boswell.  "  I  have 
often  blamed  myself,  sir,  for  not  feeling  for 
others,  as  sensibly  as  niany  say  they  do." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  don't  be  duped  by  them 
any  more.  You  will  find  these  very  feeling 
people  are  not  very  ready  to  do  you  good. 
They  pay  you  hy  feeling,'' 

[Though  Dr.  Johnson  possessed 

Pioni,      the  strongest  compassion  for  pover- 

Sz.^ia.     ^  ^^  illness,  he  did  not  even  pretend 

138.         to  feel  for  those  who  lamented  the 

loss  of  a  child,  a  parent,  or  a  friend. 


*  [It  would  aeem  that  Davied's  anxiety  was 
more  smcere  than  Jolmaon  would  xepreeent  He 
■ays,  in  a  letter  to  Granger,  "  I  Imve  been  so 
taken  up  with  a  very  unlucky  accident  that  be- 
fel  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  that  for  this  last 
fortnight  I  have  been  able  to  attend  to  no  bnsineai, 
though  ever  so  urgent" — Granger's  Letters^  p. 
28.— Ed.1  '^ 


"  These  are  the  distresses  of  sentiment," 
he  would  reply,  "  which  a  man  who  is  real- 
ly to  be  pitied  has  no  leisure  to  feel.  The 
sight  of  people  who  want  food  and  raiment 
is  so  common  in  great  cities,  that  a  sarly 
fellow  like  me  has  no  compassion  to  spare 
for  wounds  given  only  to  vanity  or  soft- 
ness." Canter  indeed  was  he  none:  he 
would  forget  to  ask  people  after  the  health 
of  their  nearest  relations,  and  say  in  excuse, 
"That  he  knew  they  did  not  care:  why 
should  they.?"  said  he,  "  every  one  in  this 
world  has  as  much  as  thev  can  do  in  car- 
ing for  themselves,  and  few  have  leisure 
really  to  think  of  their  neighbours'  distress- 
es, however  they  may  delight  their  tongues 
with  talking  of  them. "  Lady  Tavistock  «, 
who  grieved  herself  to  death  for  the  loss  of 
her  husband,  was  talked  of.  **  She  was 
rich  and  wanted  employment,"  said  John- 
son, "  so  she  cried  till  she  lost  all  power  of 
restraining  her  tears:  other  women  are 
forced  lo  outlive  their  husbands,  who  were 
just  as  much  beloved,  depend  on  it;  but 
they  have  no  time  for  grief;  and  I  doubt 
not,  if  we  had  put  my  Lady  Tavistock  into 
a  small  chandler's  shop,  and  given  her  a 
nurse-child  to  tend,  her  life  would  have 
been  saved.  The  poor  and  the  busy  have 
no  leisure  for  sentunental  sorrow."  Mre. 
Thrale  mentioned  an  event,  which,  if  it  had 
happened,  would  greatly  have  injured  her 
husband  and  his  family — ''  and  then,  dear 
sir,"  said  she,  "  how  sorry  you  would  have 
been ! "  "I  hope,^'  replied  he,  after  a  long 
pause,  "  I  should  have  been  very 
sorry; — ^bui  remember  Rochefou-  K«oi, 
cault's  maxim."  An  acquaintance  3  ^^ 
lost  the  almost  certain  hope  of  a 
good  estate  that  had  been  long  expected. 
"  Such  a  one  will  grieve,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale, 
"at  her  friend's  disappointment"  "She 
will  suffer  as  much,  perhaps,"  said  he,  "  as 
your  horse  did  when  your  cow  miscarried," 

When  Mrs.  Thrale  professed  herself  sin- 
cerely grieved  that  accumulated  distresses 
had  crushed  Sir  George  Colebrook's*  fami- 
ly,—"Your  own  prosperity,"  said  he, 
"may  possibly  have  so  far  increased  the 
natural  tenderness  of  your  heart,  that  for 
aught  I  know  you  may  be  a  little  sorry; 

*  [Lady  Elizabeth  Keppel,  fifth  daughter  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Albemarle,  married,  in  1764. 
to  Francis,  eldest  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. He  was  killed  by  a  &I1  from  Lis  hone, 
March,  1767.  His  lady  did  not  die  till  October, 
1768.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  late  and 
present  Dnkes  of  Bedford. — Ed.] 

»  [Probably  Mrs.  Thrale  heraelf.— Ed.] 

*  [The  badung-hoose  of  Sir  George  Colebrook, 
Lessmgham  and  Binns,  stopped  payment  ia 
March,  1778.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  (28th 
October,  1776),  that  Sir  George  retired  for  a 
time  to  FVance,  where  he  lived  in  a  style  not  en- 
tided  to  much  pity. — Eo.] 
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but  it  is  sn^ient  for  a  plain  man  if  he  does 
not  laugh  when  he  sees  a  fine  new  house 
tumble  down  all  on  a  sudden,  and  a  snug 
ootiaffe  stand  by  ready  to  receive  the  own- 
er, whose  birth  entitled  him  to  nothing  bet- 
ter, and  whose  limbs  are  lefc  him  to  go  to 
work  again  with." 

Nothing  indeed  more  surely  disgusted 
Dr.  Johnson  than  hyperbole:  he  loved  not 
to  be  told  of  sallies  or  excellence,  which  he 
laid  were  seldom  valuable,  and  seldom  true. 
"Heroic  virtues,"  said  he,  "are  the  bon 
vmU  of  life;  they  do  not  appear  oflen,  and 
when  they  do  appear  are  too  much  prized, 
I  think;  like  the  aloe-tree,  which  shoots 
and  flowers  once  in  a  hundred  years.  But 
life  is  made  up  of  little  things;  and  that 
eharacter  is  the  best  which  does  little  but 
repeated  acts  of  beneficence:  as  that  con- 
versation is  the  best  which  consists  in  ele- 
gant and  pleasing  thoughts  expressed  in 
natural  and  pleasing  terms.  With  regard 
to  my  own  notions  of  moral  virtue,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  I  hope  I  have  not  lost  my  sen- 
nbility  of  wrong;  but  I  hope  likewise  that 
I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world,  to 
prevent  me  from  expecting  to  find  any  ac- 
tion of  which  both  the  original  motive  and 
ili  the  parts  were  good." 

Dr.  Johnson  had  been  a  great  reader  of 
Mandeville,  and  was  ever  on  the  watch  to 
spy  out  those  stains  of  original  corruption, 
80  easily  discovered  by  a  penetrating  ob- 
server even  in  the  purest  minds.  The  nat- 
ural depravity  of  mankind  and  the  remains 
of  original  sin  was  so  fixed  in  his  opinion, 
that  he  was  a  most  acute  observer  of  their 
effects;  and  used  to  say  sometimes,  half  in 
jest,  half  in  earnest,  tnat  his  observations 
were  the  remains  of  his  old  tutor  Mande- 
viUe's  instructions.  No  man,  therefore, 
who  smarted  from  the  ingratitude  of  his 
friends,  found  any  sympathy  from  our  phi- 
kMopher:  "Let  him  do  good  on  higher  mo- 
tives next  time,"  would  be  the  answer; 
*  he  will  then  be  sure  of  his  reward."  As 
t  book,  however,  he  took  care  always  loud- 
ly to  condemn  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  but 
not  without  adding,  "  that  it  was  the  work 
of  a  thinking  man."] 

BoswELL.  "  Foote  has  a  great  deal  of 
humour."  Johksok.  "  Yes,  sir."  Bos- 
•TBLL.  •*  He  has  a  singular  talent  of  ex- 
Nbitingcharacter."  Johnson.  ''Sir,itisnota 
talent;  it  is  a  vice;  it  is  what  others  abstain 
from.  It  is  not  comedy,  which  exhibits  the 
eharacter  of  a  species,  as  that  of  a  miser  gath- 
ered from  many  misers;  it  is  farce  whicn  ex- 
hibits individuals."  BoswELL.  "Didnothe 
think  of  exhibiting  you,  sir.^'  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  fear  restrained  him;  he  knew  I  would 
have  broken  his  bones.  I  would  have  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  cutting  ofi*  a  leg;  I  would 
not  have  left  him  a  leg  to  cut  off."  Bos- 
Well^    **  Pf Ay^  8ir>  is  not  Foote  an  infi- 


del.?" Johnson.  "I  do' not  know,  sir, 
that  the  fellow  is  an  infidel;  but  if  he  be  an 
infidel,  he  is  an  infidel  as  a  dog  is  an  infidel; 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  never  thought  upon 
the  subject^"  Boswsll.  "  I  suppose^  sir, 
he  has  thought  superficially,  and  seized  the 
first  notions  which  occurred  to  his  mind." 
Johnson.  "  Why  then,  sir,  still  he  is  like 
a  dog,  that  snatches  the  piece  next  him. 
Did  you  never  observe  that  doffs  have 
not  the  power  of  comparing  ?  A  dog  will 
take  a  small  bit  of  meat  as  readily  as  a  large, 
when  both  are  before  him." 

"Buchanan,"  he  observed,  "has  fewer 
centos  than  any  modern  Latin  poet.  He 
has  not  only  had  great  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  bui  was  a  great  poetical 
genius s.     Both  the  Scaligers  praise  him." 

He  again  talked  of  the  passage  in  Con* 
greve  with  high  commendation,  and  said, 
"  Shakspeare  never  has  six  lines  together 
without  a  faults.  Perhaps  you  may  find 
seven :  but  this  does  not  refute  my  general 
assertion.  If  I  come  to  an  orchard,  and  say 
there's  no  fruit  here,  and  then  comes  a  por- 
ing man  who  finds  two  apples  and  three 
rsars,  and  tells  me, '  Sir,  you  are  mistaken, 
have  found  both  apples  and  pears,'  I  should 
laugh  at  him :  what  would  that  be  to  the 
purpose?" 

BoswELL.  "  What  do  you  ihink  of  Dr. 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  sir?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  there  are  very  fine  things  in 
them."  BoswELL.  "  Is  there  not  less  re- 
ligion in  the  nation  now,  sir,  than  there 
was  formerly?"  Johnson.  "  I  dont  know, 
sir,  that  there  is."  Boswell.  "  For  in- 
stance, there  used  to  be  a  chaplain  in  every 
great  family,  which  we  do  not  find  now." 


*  [When  Mr.  Foote  was  at  Edinbui^h,  he  thought 
fit  to  entertain  a  nntnerous  Scotch  company  with 
a  great  deal  of  coarae  jocularity,  at  the  expense  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  imagining  it  would  be  acceptable. 
I  felt  this  as  not  civil  to  me;  but  sat  very  pe^ 
tiently  till  he  had  exhausted  his  moriment  on 
that  subject;  and  then  observed,  that  surely  John> 
son  must  be  allowed  to  have  some  sterling  wit, 
and  that  I  bad  heard  him  say  a  very  good  thing 
of  Mr.  Foote  himself.  **  Ah,  my  old  friend  Sam, ' ' 
cried  Foote,  "  no  man  says  better  things:  do  let 
us  have  it'*  Upon  which  I  told  the  above  stoiy, 
which  produced  a  very  loud  laugh  ttom  the  com 
pany.  But  I  never  saw  Foote  so  disconcerteil. 
He  looked  grave  and  angry,  and  entered  mto  a 
serious  refiitation  of  the  justice  of  the  remark. 
<*  What,  sir,*'  sakl  be,  "  talk  thus  of  a  man  of 
liberal  education: — a  man  who  for  yean  was  at 
the  University  of  Oxford: — a  man  who  has  ad- 
ded sixteen  new  characteis  to  the  English  drama 
of  hu  country  !*  * — ^Boswell. 

*  [See  ante,  p.  204,  mdpost,  tub  80th  March, 
1783.— Ed.] 

3  [What  strange  *'  lazily  of  talk"  this  ia  from 
the  author  ofthe*<Preface  to  Shakqpeare?"  Se6 
ante,  p.  259.— Ed.] 
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JoHNsoK.  *' Neither  do  you  find  any  of 
the  state  servants  which  great  families  used 
formerly  to  have.  There  is  a  change  of 
modes  m  the  whole  department  of  life." 

Next  day,  Octoher  30,  he  appeared,  for 
the  only  time  I  suppose  in  his  hfe,  as  a  wit- 
ness in  a  court  of  justice,  heing  called  to 
give  evidence  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Ba- 
retti  who,  having  stahhed  a  man  in  the  street, 
was  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  mur- 
der i.  Never  did  such  a  constellation  of 
genius  enlighten  the  awful  sessions-house, 
emphaticallv called  Justice-hall;  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  and  Dr.  John- 
son: and  undoubtedly  their  favourable  tes- 
timony had  due  weight  with  the  court  and 
jury^.  Johnson  gave  his  evidence  in  a  slow, 
deliberate,  and  distinct  manner,  which  was 
uncommonly  impressive. 
Ed.  [  whatever  the  manner  m  ay  have 

been,  the  substance  of  the  evidence, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  report  of  it, 
was  not  very  important: 

"  Dr.  J. — I  believe  I  began  to  be 
Gent.  acquainted  witli  Mr.  Baretti  about 
vo1f'fi5,  ^he  year  1753  or  54.  I  have  been 
p.  100.*  intimate  with  him.  He  is  a  man  of 
literature,  a  very  studious  man,  a 
man  of  great  diligence.  He  gets  his  liv- 
ing by  study.  I  nave  no  reason  to  think 
he  was  ever  disordered  with  liquor  in 
his  life.  A  man  that  I  never  knew  to  be 
otherwise  than  peaceable,  and  a  man  that 
I  take  to  be  rather  timorous. 

"  Q. — Was  he  addicted  to  pick  up  women 
in  the  streets? 

"  Dr.  J. — I  never  knew  that  he  was. 

"  Q. — How  is  he  as  to  eyesight? 

"  Dr.  J. — He  does  not  see  me  now,  nor 
do  I  see  him.  I  do  not  believe  he  could  be 
capable  of  assaulting  any  body  in  the  street, 
without  great  provocation."] 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Baretti  was 
acquitted. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  we  dined  togeth- 
er at  the  Mitre  tavern.  I  found  fault  with 
Foote  for  indulging  his  talent  of  ridicule  at 
the  expense  of  his  visitors,  which  I  collo- 
quially termed  making  fools  of  his  com- 
pany. JoHKton.  "  Why,  sir,  when  you 
go  to  see  Foote,  you  do  not  go  to  see  a 
saint:  you  go  to  see  a  man  who  will  be  en- 
tertained at  your  house,  and  then  bring  you 
on  a  public  stage;  who  will  entertain  you  at 
his  house,  for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing 
you  on  a  publick  stage.  Sir,  he  does  not 
fiuiArf  fools  of  his  company;  they  whom  he 
exposes  are  fools  already:  he  only  brings 
them  into  action." 

Talking  of  trade,  he  observed,  "  It  is  a 
mistaken  notion  ^at  a  vast  deal  of  money 

^  [It  is  odd  enoQgh,  that  two  of  Johoaon's 
intiinaie  anociates.  Savage  and  Baretti,  should 
have  been  both  tried  for  muider,  commitled  ia 
inidnight  broils.—- Ed.] 


is  brought  into  a  nation  b^  trade.  It  is  not 
so.  Commodities  come  from  commoditiei; 
but  trade  produces  no  capital  accession  d 
wealth.  However,  though  there  should  be 
little  profit  in  money,  there  is  a  oonsideii- 
ble  profit  in  pleasure,  as  it  gives  to  one  os- 
tion  the  productions  of  anomer;  as  we  have 
wines  and  fhiits,  and  many  other  foreigii 
articles  brought  to  us."  Boswsll.  "Tes, 
sir,  and  there  is  a  profit  in  pleasure,  by  ita 
furnishing  occupation  to  such  numbers  of 
mankind."  Johmson.  '<  Whv,  sir,  yoa  can- 
not call  that  pleasure  to  which  all  are  avene, 
and  which  none  begin  but  with  the  hope  of 
leaving  ofi*;  a  thing  which  men  dislike  be 
fore  they  have  tried  it,  and  when  tbej 
have  tried  it."  Bosweli..  "But,  sir, 
the  mind  must  be  employed,  and  we  gnm 
weanr  when  idle."  Johmsok.  <<Tliati^ 
sir,  because  others  being  busy,  we  wtnt 
company;  but  if  we  were  all  idle,  there 
would  be  no  growing  wearv;  we  should  lU 
entertain  one  another.  There  is,  iadecd, 
this  in  trade: — ^it  gives  men  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  their  situation.  U 
there  were  no  trade,  many  who  are  poor 
would  always  remain  poor.  But  no  man 
loves  labour  for  itself."  Bosw&ll.  "  Yes, 
sir,  I  know  a  person  who  does.  He  is  a 
very  laborious  judge,  and  he  loves  the  la- 
bour." JoHKsoN.  "  Sir,  that  is  becaoH 
he  loves  respect  and  distinction.  Could  be 
have  them  without  labour,  he  would  like  it 
less."  BoswELL.  <<  He  tells  me  he  likes  it 
for  itself." — "  Why,  sir,  he  fancies  so,  be- 
cause he  is  not  accustomed  to  abstract" 

We  went  home  to  his  house  to  tea.  Mn. 
Williams  made  it  with  sufficient  dexter- 
ity, notwithstanding  her  blindness,  thoivfa 
her  manner  of  satisfying  herself  that  the 
cups  were  full  enough  appeared  to  me  a  lit- 
tle awkward;  for  I  fancied  she  put  her  fin- 
ger down  a  certain  way,  till  she  felt  the  tei 
touch  it  9.  In  my  first  elation  at  being  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  attending  Dr.  John- 
sou  at  his  late  visits  to  this  lady,  which  wh 
like  being  ^  seeretioribus  eonsiliU,  I  vil- 
lingly  drank  cup  afler  cup,  as  if  it  hadbeea 
the  Heliconian  spriiig.  But  as  the  chana 
of  novelty  went  off*,  I  grew  more  fastidion; 
and  besides,  I  discovered  that  she  was  of  a  | 
peevish  temper. 

There  was  a  pretty  lar^e  circle  this  eveor 
ing.  Dr.  Johnson  was  m  very  good  hi* 
mour,  lively,  and  ready  to  talk  upon  alt  sub) 
iects.  Mr.  Fer^^usson,  the  self-taught  phii 
ioeopher,  told  hun  of  a  new  invented  m*| 
chine  which  went  without  horses:  a  maij 


*  I  have  since  had  reaaon  to  think  that  I  «4 
mistakeii;  for  I  have  been  infonned  by  a  Hfi 
who  was  long  mtimate  with  her,  and  likely  to  ba 
a  more  aocorate  observer  of  such  matten,  tbil 
she  had  acqoired  aach  a  niceness  of  touch,  m  t» 
know  by  the  feeUng  on  the  ontride  of  the  cap,  bi^ 
near  h  was  to  being  fiill.~BoawcLL. 
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who  nt  in  it  tarned  a  handle,  which  work- 
ed a  spring  that  drov6  it  forward.    "  Then, 
ar,"    said  Johnson,    "  what  is  gained  is, 
the  man  has  his  choice  whether  he  will  move 
himself  alone,  or  himself  and  the  machine 
too."    Dominicetti^    being  mentioned,  he 
woiild  not  allow  him  any  merit    '-  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this  boasted  system.    No,  sir; 
medicated  baths  can  be  no  better    than 
wann  water:  their  only  effect  can  be  that 
of  tepid  moisture."    One  of  the  campanjjr 
took  tlie  other  side,  maintaining  that  medi- 
cines of  Tarious  sorts,  and  some  too  of 
most  powerful  effect,  are  introduced  into 
the  human  frame  vby  the  medium  of  the 
pores;  and,  therefore,  when  warm  water  is 
nnpre^nated  with  salutiferous  substances, 
it  may  produce  great  effects    as  a  bath. 
This  appeared  to  me    very    satisfactory. 
J(^nson  did  not  answer  it;  but  talking  for 
victoiY,  and  determined  to  be  master  of  the 
field,  he  had  recouise  to  the  device  which 
Goldsmith  imputed  to  him  in  the    witty 
words    of    one    of    Gibber's    comedies : 
"  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson;  for 
when  his  pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  you 
down  with  the  bivt-end  of  it"    He  turned 
to  the  gentleman  9,  "Well,  sir,  go  to  Domi- 
nicetti,  and  get  thyself  fumieated:  but  be 
sure  that  the  steam  be  directed  to  tny  head, 
for  that  is  the  peccant  parV^    This  pro- 
duced a  triumphant  roar  of  laughter  trom 
the  motley  assembly  of  philoeophers,  print- 
ers, and  dependents,  male  and  female. 

I  know  not  how  so  whimsical  a  thought 
came  into  my  mind,  but  I  asked,  "  If,  sir, 
Tou  were  shut  up  in  a  castle,  and  a  new- 
bom  child  with  you,  what  would  you  do  ? " 
JoRKSojr.  "  W  hy,  sir,  I  should  not  much 
like  my  company."  Boswell.  ''But 
wotthi  you  take  tlie  trouble  of  rearing  it.^ " 
He  seemed,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  un- 
willing to  pursue  the  subject:  but  upon  my 
persevering  in  my  question,  replied,  "  Why 
yes,  sir,  I  woukl;  but  I  must  have  all  con- 
veniences. If  I  had  no  garden,  I  would 
make  a  shed  on  the  roof,  and  take  it  there 
for  fresh  air.  I  should  feed  it,  and  wash  it 
much,  and  with  warm  water  to  please  it, 
not  with  cold  water  to  give  it  pain,"    Bos- 


>  [Dominkietti  was  an  Italian  quack,  who  made 
a  ooinriderable  noise  about  this  time,  by  the  ase 
of  medicated  baths.  He  seems  to  have  been  re- 
eehred  into  fashkinable  society,  for  we  find  that 
he  and  his  wife  were  much  notioed  at  the  celebr»- 
ted  maaqaerade*  given  by  the  Kmg  of  Denmaric, 
at  the  Oper»-house,  on  the  10th  Oct.  1768.  Arm. 
Keg.  and  Oent.  Mag — ^Ed.] 

<  [TliiB  «*  gentleman"  was  probably  Mr.  Bos- 
well  himself;  who,  thoogh  he  generally  is  candid 
enoagh,  hasoccasionalh'  concealed  his  own  name, 
and  paitMsnlarlj  where  there  was  no  one  else  pres- 
ent likely  to  repeat  the  story.  This  was  observed 
bj  the  oommon  friends  of  Johnson  and  Boswell 
on  the  fint  pabheatfoa  of  this  work.— £d.] 

VOL.  I.  M 


WBLL.  "  But,  mr,  does  not  heat  relax? " 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  not  to  imagine  , 
tlie  water  is  to  be  very  hot.  I  would,  not 
coddle  the  chiM.  No,  sir,  the  hardy  meth- 
od of  treating  children  does  no  good.  I'll 
take  you  five  chiklren  from  liondon,  who 
shall  cuff  five  Highland  children.  Sir,  a 
man  bred  in  London  will  carry  a  burdien, 
or  run,  or  wrestle,  as  well  as  a  man  brought 
up  in  die  hardest  manner  in  the  country." 
BoswKLL.  "  Good  living,  I  suppose,  makes 
the  Londoner  strong^."  JoHfrsON.  "Why, 
sir,  I  don't  know  that  it  does.  Our  chair- 
men from  Ireland,  who  are  as  strong  men  as 
any,  have  been  brought  up  upon  potatoes. 
Quantity  makesupforquality.*'  Boswell. 
'*  Would  you  teach  this  child  that  I  have 
furnished  you  with,  any  thing?  "  Johnson. 
"No,  I  should  not  be  apt  to  teach  it." 
Boswell.  "  Would  you  not  have  a  plea- 
sfure  in  teaching  it? "  Johnson.  "  No,  sir, 
I  shoukl  not  have  pleasure  in  teaching  it." 
Boswell.  "  Have  you  not  a  pleasure  in 
teaching  men?  There  I  have  you.  You 
have  tlie  same  pleasure  in  teaching  men, 
that  I  should  have  in  teaching  children." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  something  about  that." 
BoswBLL.  "Do  you  think,  sir,  that 
what  is  called  natural  affection  is  bom  with 
us  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  habit, 
or  of  gratitude  for  kindness.  No  child  has  it 
for  a  parent  whom  it  has  not  seen."  John- 
son. «  Why,  sir,  I  think  there  is  an  in- 
stinctive natural  affection  in  parents  towards 
their  Children." 

Russia  being  mentioned  as  likely  to  be- 
come a  ffreat  empire,  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  population:— -Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I 
see  no  prospect  of  their  propagating  more* 
They  can  have  no  m<^e  chiklren  th^n  they 
can  get.  I  know  of  no  way  to  make  tiiem 
breed  more  than  they  do.  It  is  not  from 
reason  and  prudence  that  people  marrv,  but 
from  inclination.  A  man  is  poor:  he  tKinks, 
<  I  cannot  be  worse,  and  so  I  '11  e'en  take 
Peggy.'  "  Boswell.  "  But  have  not  na^ 
tions  been  more  populous  at  one  period  than 
another?"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir;  but  that 
has  been  owing  to  the  people  being  less 
thinned  at  one  period  than  another,  wheth- 
er by  emigrations,  war,  or  pestilence,  not 
by  their  being  more  or  leas  prolifick.  Births 
at  all  times  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
same  number  of  people."  Boswell.  "But, 
to  consider  the  state  of  our  own  country: 
does  not  throwing  a  number  of  farms  into 
one  hand  hurt  population?"  Johnson. 
"  Why  no,  sir:  the  same  quantity  of  food 
being  produced,  will  be  consumed  by  the 
same  number  of  mouths,  though  the  people 
may  be  disposed  of  in  different  ways.  We 
see,  ii'  corn  be  dear,  and  butchers'  meat 
cheap,  the  farmers  all  apply  themselves  to  ihe 
raising  of  com,  till  it  becomes  plentiful  and 
cheap,  and  then  butchers'  meat  becomes 
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dear;  so  that  an  equality  i^alWaYB  preaerred. 
No,  sir,  let  fanciful  men  do  as  mey  "will,  de- 
pend upon  it,  it  is  difficult  to  disturb  the  sys- 
tem oflife."  BoBWELL.  "But,  sir,  is  it  not 
a  very  had  ihing  for  landlords  to  oppress 
their  tenantB,by  raising  their  rents?"  Johk- 
SON.  **  Very  bad.  But,  sir,  it  never  can 
have  any  general  influence:  it  may  distress 
some  individuals.  For,  consider  this:  land- 
lords cannot  do  without  tenants.  Now 
tenants  will  not  give  more  for  land,  than 
land  is  worth.  If  they  can  make  more  of 
their  money  by  keeping  a  shop,  or  any  otli- 
er  way,  they  '11  do  it,  and  so  oblige  landlords 
to  let'^land  come  back  to  a  reasonable  rent, 
in  order  that  they  may  get  tenants.  Land, 
in  England,  is  an  article  of  commerce.  A 
tenant  who  pays  his  landlord  his  rent,  thinks 
himself  no  more  obliged  to  him  than  you 
think  yourself  c^liged  to  a  man  in  whose 
shop  you  buy  a  piece  of  goods.  He  knows 
the  landlord  does  not  let  him  have  his  land 
for  less  than  he  can  get  from  others,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ^opkeeper  sells  his 
goods.  No  shopkeeper  sells  a  yard  of  ri- 
band for  sixpence  when  sevenpence  is  the 
current  price.'*  Bosw£ll.  **  put,  sir,  is 
it  not  better  that  tenants  should  be  depen- 
dent on  landlords?"  Johnson.  "Why, sir, 
as  there  are  many  more  tenants  than  land- 
lords, perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  we  should 
wish  not.  But  if  you  please  you  may  let 
your  lands  cheap,  and  so  get  the  value,  part 
m  money  and  part  in  homage.  I  should 
agree  with  you  m  that."  Boswkll.  "  So^ 
sir,  you  laugh  at  schemes  of  political  im- 
provements." Johnson.  "  Wny,  sir,  most 
schemes  of  political  improvement  are  very 
laughable  tlungs." 

He  observed, "  Providence  has  wisely  or- 
dered that  the  more  ntunerous  men  are,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  agree  in  ai^ 
thing,  and  so  they  are  governed.  Therp  is 
no  doubt,  that  if  the  poor  should  reason, 
*  We'll  be  the  poor  no  longer,  we'll  make  the 
rich  take  their  turn,'  they  could  easily  do  it, 
were  it  not  that  they  can't  agree.  So  the 
common  soldiers,  though  so  much  more 
numerous  than  their  officers,  are  governed 
by  them  for  the  same  reason." 

He  said,  "  Mankind  have  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  habitations  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  You  see  the  in- 
habitants of  Norway  do  not  with  one  cour 
sent  quit  it,  and  go  to  some  part  of  America, 
where  there  is  a  mild  climate,  and  where 
they  may  have  the  same  produce  fVom  land, 
with  the  tenth  part  of  the  labour.  No,  sir: 
their  affection  for  their  old  dwellings,  and 
the  terrour  of  a  general  change,  keep  them 
at  home.  Thus,  we  see  many  of  the  finest 
spots  in  the  world  thinly  inhabited,  and  ma^ 
uy  rugged  spots  well  inhabited." 

**The  London  Chronicle,"  which  was 
the  only  newspaper  he  constantly  took  in, 
being  brought,  the  office  of  reading  it  aloud 


was  asB^pned  to  me.  I  was  divmlBd  by 
his  impatience.  He  made  me  pass  oyer  m 
many  parts  of  it,  that  my  tadt  was  ve^ 
easy.  He  would  not  suffer  one  of  the  pe- 
titions to  the  king  about  the  Middlesex 
election  to  be  read. 

I  had  hired  a  Bohemian  as  my  servant 
while  I  remained  in  London,  andbeing  moeb 
pleased  with  him,  I  asked  Dr.  JohBNi 
whether  his  being  a  Roman  Catholiek  shoidi 

{>revent  my  taking  him  with  me  toScot- 
and.  Johnson.  "Why  no,  sir.  If  Ae 
has  no  objection,  you  can  have  Done." 
BoswEiii,.  <<  So,  six,  you  are  no  great  «n> 
emy  to  the  Roman  Catholick  rdigioii." 
Johnson.  '<No  more,  sir^  than  to  the 
Presbyterian  religion."  Boswsi.];..  •*  Yoa 
are  ioKing."  Jobnsqiv.  **  No,  air,  I  real* 
ly  think  so.  Nayj  sir,  of  the  two,  I  prefer 
the  popish  I."  Boswau^  "How  ao, 
sir?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  the  Presby- 
terians have  no  church,  no  apostolical  or- 
dination." BoswKLL.  "  Anddoyoutbink 
that  absolutely  essential,  sir?"  JoHvsoir. 
<<  Why,  sir,  as  it  was  an  apoetDlical  institu- 
tion, I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  be  iffithoot 
it.  And ,  sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  nopnb- 
lick  worship:  they  have  no  form  of  prayer 
in  which  they  know  they  are  to  join.  They 
go  to  hear  a  man  pray,  and  are  tojudga 
whejLher  they  will  join  with  him."  B«- 
WELL.  "  But,  sir,  their  doctrine  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  church  of  EnflkaL 
Their  confession  of  faith,  and  the  Uiirty- 
nine  articles,  contain  the  same  points,  e?ea 
the  doctrine  of  predestination."  Johnsos. 
"  Why,  yes,  sir;  predestination  was  a  part 
of  ihe  clamour  of  the  times,  so  it  is  nen- 
tioned  in  our  articles,  but  with  as  little  pos- 
itiveness  as  could  be."  Boswkll.  "  Is  it 
necessary,  sir,  to  believe  all  the  tbirfy-nioe 
articles?"  Johnson.  "Wliy,  sir,  thatis 
a  question  which  has  been  much  agitatisi 
Some  have  thought  it  necessary  that  they 
should  all  be  beloved;  others  have  oooeid- 
ered  them  to  be  only  article  of  peace  >,  that 
is  to  say,  you  are  not  to  preach  against  them." 


>  [See  ante,  p.  97.^£d.1 

s  [Dr.  Simon  Patrick  (afterwards  Biriiop  of 
Ely,)  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  subject,  in  a 
letter  to  the  learned  Dr.  John  Mapletoft,  datsd 
Feb.  8,  1682^8:  '*  I  always  took  the  aiticlM  Is 
be  only  articles  of  oommimion;  and  so  Biihsp 
Bramhall  ezprassly  maiataios  sfsinst  the  Bishop 
of  Cbaloedon;  and  I  remember  welU  thst  Bishop 
SaadfliflOD,  when  the  king  was  fiist  resiond,  m* 
ceived  the  sabsciiption  of  an  acqvaintsnce  of  nons, 
which  he  declared  Was  sot  to  them  as  sitides  c/ 
faiiht  but  peace.  I  think  you  need  make  so 
scruple  of  the  matter,  because  all  that  I  know  » 
undentand  the  meaning  of  sabscriptioa,  and  npos 
other  terms  woald  not  sabseribe."— The  above 
was  printed  some  yeaa  ago  in  the  '*  Earopeas 
Maganne,"  from  the  oiiguMl,  now  in  the  basdi 
of  Mr.  Mapletoft,  sugeoa  at  Chsrtsey,  gffadna 
to  Dr.  John  Mapletofti^MAx^oirB. 
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BoswBLL.  *'  It  iippeaiB  to  me,  sir,  that 
predeatinatioii,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  it, 
cannot  be  avoided,  if  we  hold  an  imiveTsal 
pmciencein  the  Deity. "  JoHKaoN .  "  Why, 
air,  doea  not  God  every  day  see  things  go* 
ing  on  without  preventing  them.^"  -Bos- 
WKI.L.  "  True,  sir,  but  if  a  thing  be  eet' 
tmnly  foreseen,  it  must  be  fixed,  and  can- 
not happen  otheiwise;  and  if  we  apply  this 
eonsideretion  to  the  human  mind,  there  is 
no  free-will,  nor  do  I  see  how  prayer  can  be 
of  any  avail."  He  mentioned  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  Biahop  Bramfaatt  on  Liberty  and  Ne- 
cessity, and  bid  roe  read  South's  Sermons 
on  Prayer;  but  avoided  the  question  which 
has  exGruciated  philosophers  and  divines, 
beyond  any  other.  I  did  not  press  it  further, 
wlien  I  perceived  that  he  was  displeased, 
and  shrunk  from  any  abridgment  oi  an  at- 
tribute usually  ascribed  to  the  Divinity, 
however  irreooncileable  in  its  AiH  extent 
with  the  grand  system  of  moral  govern- 
ment. His  supposed  orthodoxy  here  cramp- 
ed the  vigorous  powers  of  his  understand- 
ing. He  Was  confined  by  a  chain  which 
early  imagination  and  long  habit  made  him 
think  massy  and  strong,  but  which,  had  he 
ventured  to  try,  he  could  at  once  have 
anapt  asunder. 

I  prooeeded: — **  What  do  you  think,  sir, 
of  Purpit(Jry,  as  believed  by  the  Roman 
Cathoboks.^"  Johnson.  "  why,  sir,  it  is 
a  very  harmless  doctrine.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
neither  so  obstinately  wicked  as  to  deserve 
everlasting  punishment,  nor  so  good  as  to 
merit  bein^  admitted  into  the  society  of 
blessed  spirits;  and  therefore  that  God  is 
graciously  pleased  to  allow  of  a  middle 
state,  where  they  may  be  purified  by  cer- 
tain degrees  of  sufiering.  You  see,  sir, 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  tliis." 
BoswxLL.  "  But  then,  sir,  their  masses  for 
the  dead.?"  Johnson.  «  Why,  sir,  if  it 
be  once  established  that  there  are  souls  in 
purgatory,  it  is  as  proper  to  pray  for  them, 
as  K>r  our  brethren  of  mankind  who  are 
yei  in  this  life."  Boswell.  "  The  idola- 
try of  the  mass?"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there 
is  no  idolatry  in  the  mass.  They  believe 
God  to  be  there,  and  they  adore  him." 
B08WK1.1..  "  The  worship  of  saints?" 
JoHHsoH.  "  Sir,  they  do  not  worship  saints; 
they  invoke  them;  they  only  ask  their 
prayers.  I  am  talking  all,  this  time  of  the 
doHHneM  of  the  church  of  Rome.    I  grant 

Ctfaai  mpraeUee,  purgatoiy  is  made  a 
itive  imposition,  and  that  the  people  do 
become  idolatrous  as  they  recommend  them- 
s^es  to  the  tutelary  protection  of  particu- 
br  saints  K    I  think  their  giving  the  sacra- 

'  [The  editor  has  now  before  him  a  Roman 
Catbelick  Prayeiwbook,  praitedat  Ghent  ao  Isto 
at  18S8,  IB  wUah  there  is  a  prayer  to  tke  Virgin, 
addreaaiiig  her  aa  **  Jlia  dMne  iVtnceMe,"  and 


ment  only  in  one  kind  is  criminal,  because 
it  is  contrary  to  the  express  institution  of 
Christ,  and  I  wonder  now  the  council  of 
Trent  admitted  it."  Boswell.  "  Con- 
fession.^" Johnson.  "Why,  I  don't 
know  but  that  is  a  good  thing.  The  scrip- 
ture says,  'Confess  your  faults  one  to 
another,'  and  the  priests  confess  as  well  as 
the  laity.  Then  it  must  be  considered  that 
their  absolution  is  only  upon  repentance, 
and  often  upon  penance  also.  You  think 
your  sins  may  be  fcMrgiven  without  penance, 
upon  repentance  alone." 

I  thus  ventured  to  mention  all  the  com- 
mon objections  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lick  church,  that  I  might  hear  so  great  a 
man  upon  them.  What  he  said  is  here  ac-- 
curatetv  recorded.  But  it  is  not  improbable 
that  if  one  had  taken  the  other  sid^,  he 
might  have  reasoned  differently. 

I  must  however  mention,  that  he  had  a 
respect  for  <<  the  old  religion,^*  as  the  mild 
Melancthon  called  that  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olick  church,  even  while  he  was  exerting 
himself  for  its  reformation  in  some  particu- 
lars. Sir  William  Scott  informs  me,  that 
he  heard  Johnson  say,  <'  A  man  who  is  con- 
verted from  protestantism  to  popery  may  be 
sincere;  he  parts  with  nothing :  he  is  only 
superadding  to  what  he  already  had.  But  a 
convert  from  popery  to  protestantism  gives 
up  somueh  of  what  he  has  held  as  sacred  as 
any  thing  that  he  retains;  there  is  so  much 
Uteeration  of  mind  in  such  a  conversion, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  sincere  and  lasting  2.» 
The  truth  of  this  reflection  may  be  confirm- 
ed by  many  and  eminent  instances,  some  of 
which  will  occur  to  most  of  my  readers  3. 

When  we  were  alone,  I  introduced  the 
subject  of  death,  and  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain that  the  fear  of  it  might  be  got  over. 
I  told  him  that  David  Hume  said  to  me, 
he  was  no  more  uneasy  to  think  he 
should  not  be  after  this  lite,  than  that  he 
had  not  been  before  he  began  to  exist.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  if  he  really  thinks  so,  his  per- 
ceptions are  disturbed;  he  is  mad:  if  he 
does  not  think  so,  he  lies.  He  may  tell  you 
he  holds  his  finger  in  the  fiame  of  a  candle. 


another  to  St.  Joseph,  as  "Mon  crimable patron.** 
— EdO 

'  [The  Bisfaop  of  Ferns  expresses  his  surprise 
that  Johnson  should  have  foiigotten  Latimer,  Rid- 
ley, Hooper,  and  a//  those  of  all  nations  who 
have  renounced  popery. — ^En.] 

'  [The  editor  does  not  understand  this  allusion 
He  is  not  aware  of'*  many  and  eminent  instances'' 
of  penons  converted  from  popery  to  protestant- 
ism relapsing  either  into  saperstition  or  infidelity. 
He  suspects  that  Mr.  Boswell,  who  often  alludes 
to  Mr.  Gibbon's  vacillation,  really  meant  him^ 
in  this  passage,  and  that  the  converse  of  the  prop- 
osition in  this  text — ^namely,  that  some  converts 
from  protestantism  to  popery  had  ended  infldela— - 
was  what  he. intended  to  maintain. — ^En.] 
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without  feeling  pain ;  would  you  beKeve  him  ? 
When  he  dies,  he  at  least  gives  up  all  he 
has."  BoswELL.  «  Foote,  sir,  told  me, 
that  when  he  was  very  ill  he  was  not  afraid 
to  die.''  JoHirsoN.  "  It  is  not  true,  sir. 
Hold  a  pistol  to  Foote's  breast,  or  to  Hume's 
breast,  and  threaten  to  kill  them,  and  you^ 
see  how  they  behave."  Boswell.  "  But 
may  we  not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  ap- 
proach of  death.'*"  Here  I  am  sensible  I 
was  in  the  wrong,  to  bring  before  his 
view  what  he  ever  looked  upon  with  hor- 
rour;  for  although  when  in  a  celestial  frame 
of  mind  in  Ids  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes." 
he  has  supposed  death  to  be  ^<  kind  nature's 
signal  for  retreat,"  from  this  state  of  being 
to/'  a  happier  seat,"  his  thoughts  upon  this 
awful  change  were  in  general  full  of  dismal 
apprehensions.  His  mind  resembled  the 
vast  amphitheatre,  the  Colisaeum  at  Rome. 
In  the  centre  stood  his  judgment,  which, 
like  a  mighty  gladiator,  combated  those  ap- 
prehensions that,  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
Arena,  were  all  around  in  cells,  ready  to  be 
let  out  upon  him.  After  a  conflict,  he  drivefi 
them  back  into  their  dens;  but  not  kiUing 
them,  they  were  still  assailing  him.  To  my 
question,  whether  we  might  not  fortify  our 
minds  for  the  approach  of  death,  he  answer- 
ed, in  a  passion,  "  No,  sir,  let  it  alone.  It 
matters  not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he 
lives.  The  act  of  dying  is  not  of  impor- 
tance, it  lasts  so  short  a  time."  He  added, 
with  an  earnest  look,  <'  A  man  knows  it  must 
be  so,  and  submits.  It  will  do  him  no  good 
to  whine." 

I  attempted  to  continue  the  conversation. 
He  was  so  provoked,  that  he  said,  ^'  Give 
us  no  more  of  this;"  and  was  thrown  into 
such  a  state  of  agitation^,  that  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  way  that  alarmed  and  distress- 
ed me^;  showed  an  impatience  that  I  should 
leave  him,  and  when  I  was  going  away,  call- 
ed to  me  sternly,  "  Don't  let  ug  meet  to- 
morrow." 

I  went  home  exceedingly  uneasy.  All 
the  harsh  observations  which  I  had  ever 
heard  made  upon  his  character  crowded  in- 
to my  mind;  and  I  seemed  to  myself  like 
the  man  who  had  put  his  head  into  the  lion's 
mouth  a  great  many  times  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, but  at  last  had  it  bit  off. 

Next  morning  [27  th  October,]  I  sent  him 
a  note,  stating  mat  I  might  have'been  in  the 
wron^,  but  it  was  not  intentionally;  he  was 
therefore,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  too 
severe  upon   me.    That  notwithstanding 


^  [This  was  a  touch  of  "  that  sad  hamonr 
which  his  father  gave  him."  See  ante,  p.  10. 
— £d,] 

'  [Yet  Mr.  Boswell  could  contradict  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  assertion,  **  that  Johnson's  mind  could 
not  contemplate  mortality  with  firmnnsi.*'  See 
ante,  p.  145« — Ed,} 


our  agreement  not  to  meet  that  day,  I  would 
call  on  him  in  my  way  to  the  city,  and  stay 
^ye  minutes  by  my  watch.  "  You  are," 
said  I,  "  in  my  mind,  since  last  night,  sar- 
rounded  with  cloud  and  storm.  Let  me 
have  a  glimpfle-  of  sunshine,  and  go  about 
my  affairs  in  serenity  and  cheerfulness." 

Upon  entering  his  study,  I  was  glad  that 
he  was  not  alone,  which  would  have  made 
our  meeting  more  awkward.  There  were 
with  him  Mr.  Steevens^  and  Mr.  Tyen^^ 
both  of  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time. 
My  note  had,  on  his  own  reflection,  soften- 
ed him,  for  he  received  me  very  complacent- 
ly; so  that  I  unexpectedly  found  myself  at 
ease,  and  joined  in  the  conversation. 

He  said,  the  criticks  had  done  too  mach 
honour  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  by  wri- 
ting so  much  against  him.  That  m  hu 
"  Creation"  he  had  been  helped  by  vbtioqi 
wits,  a  line  by  Phillips,  and  a  line  Iw  Tick- 
ell;  so  that  bv  their  aid,  and  that  of  othen, 
the  poem  had  been  made  out  ^. 

I  defended  Blackmore's  supposed  lines, 
which  have  been  ridiculed  as  absolute  non- 


**  A  painted  vest  Prince  Vortiger  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won.*" 

I  maintained  it  to  be  a  poetical  conceit  A 
Pict  being  painted,  if  he  is  slain  in  battle, 
and  a  vest  is  made  of  his  skin,  it  is  a  painted 
vest  won  from  him,  though  he  was  nakei 


'  [Geoige  Steevens,  who,  in  the  next  year,  b»- 
came  associated  with  Johnson  in  the  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  which  goes  by  their  joint  n&meL 
Mr.  Steevens  was  bom  in  1786,  and  died  atHaoip- 
stead  in  1800.  A  cynical  disposition  rendered 
him  unpopnlar  with  his  acqnaiptance,  as  we  ihill 
have  occasion  to  notice  in  tl^  coaise  of  this  work. 
—Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  800.— En,] 

*  Johnson  himself  has  vindicated  Blackmon 
upon  this  very  point  See  the  Livee  of  the  Peett, 
vol.  iii.  p.  75.  8vo.  1791.— J,  Boswbli^ 

'  An  acnte  correspondent  of  the  European  Mag- 
azine, April,  1792,  has  completely  exposed  anw- 
take,  wluch  has  been  nnacconntably  freqaest  in 
ascribing  these  lines  to  Blackmore,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  that  very  popohr 
work.  The  Spectator,  mentions  them  as  wfitten 
by  the  aathonr  of  The  British  Prineee,  the  Hon. 
Edward  Howard.  The  correspondent,  above 
mention(Bd,  shows  this  mistake  to  be  soinvetento, 
that  not  only  /  defended  the  lines  as  Blackniore% 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  without  any  cw- 
tradktion  or  donbc  of  their  anthentwity,  bat  tiist 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Whittaker  has  asserted  in  print, 
that  he  understands  they  were  $uppres$ed  in  ths 
late  edition  or  editions  of  Blacknoore.  "AAai 
all,'*  says  this  intelligent  writer,  "  it  is  notsff- 
worthy  of  paiticnlar  obaenration,  that  these  liash 
80  often  quoted,  do  not  exat,  either  ia  Blachmora 
or  Howaid."  In  The  British  Princes,  9f9., 
1669,  now  before  me  (p.  96),  tbey 
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Johnson  8]K>ke  unfavourably  of  a' certain 
pretty  voluminons  authour  i,  saying,  "  He 
used  to  write  anonyrnons  books,  and  then 
other  books  commending  those  books,  in 
which  there  was  something  of  rascality." 

I  whispered  him, "  ^eii,  sir,  yon  are  now 
in  good  humour."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  «r." 
I  was  going  to  leave  him,  and  had  got  as 
far  as  the  staircase.  He  stopped  me,  and 
smiling,  said,  «*  Get  you  gone  t«;"  a 
curious  mode  of  inviting  me  to  stay,  which 
I  accordingly  did  for  some  time  longer. 

This  little  incidental  quarrel  and  recon- 
ciliatiqp,  which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  thought 
to  have  detailed  too  minutehr,  must  be 
esteemed  as  one  of  many  proofs  which  his 
friends  had,  that  though  he  might  be 
charged  with  bad  humour  at  times,  ne  was 
always  a  ^good-natured  man;  and  I  have 
heard  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  nice  and  deli- 
cate observer  of  manners,  particularly  re- 
mark, that  when  iipon  any  occasion  John- 
son had  been  n>ugh  to  any  person  in  com- 
pany, he  took  me  first  opportunity  of 
reconciliation,  by  drinking  to  him,  or  ad- 
dressing his  discourse  to  him;  but  if  he 
found  his  dignified  indirect  overtures  sullen- 
ly neglected,  he  was  quite  indifferent,  and 
considered  himself  as  having  done  all  that 
he  ought  to  do,  and  the  other  as  now  in  the 
wrong. 

Being  to  set  out  for  Scotland  on  the  10th 
of  November,  I  wrote  to  him  at  Streatham, 
heggiiig  that  he  would  meet  me  in  town  on 
the  9th;  but  if  this  should  be  very  incon- 
venient to  him,  I  would  go  thither.  His 
answer  was  as  follows: 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  ES^. 

"9tii  November,  1789. 

<<  DsAR  SIS, — ^Upon  balancing  the  incon- 
veniences of  both  parties,  I  find  it  will  less 
incommode  you  to  spend  your  night  here, 
than  me  to  come  to  town.  I  wish  to  see 
you,  and  am  ordered  by  the  lady  of  this 
house  to  invite  you  hither.  Whether  you 
can  come  or  not,  I  shall  not  have  any  occa- 
sion of  writing  to  you  again  before  your 


**  A  Teat  M  admired  Vortieer  had  on, 
Which  fh>m  this  lalarid'ii  foes  his  grandsire  won, 
WhoM  artful  colour  paasM  the  Tyrian  dye, 
Obliged  to  triumph  in  this  legacy.^* 

It  is  probable  I  think,  that  some  wag,  in  order 
to  make  Howard  still  more  ridicnlons  than  he 
really  was,  has  formed  the  couplet  as  it  now  circn- 
kles. — BoawBLL. 

^  [There  is  reason  to  sappose  that  this  was 
Dr.  Hill,  who,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  obaerres  to  me, 
naed  to  pbnr  snch  tricks,  not  only  anonyiBonslj, 
but  under  false  names,  sach  aa  JDr.  Crine,  JDr. 
Uhedale,  and  many  otheis.  Bat  it  has  been  al- 
so surmised,  that  Smollet  is  meant ;  and  as  Boswell 
had  eertajnly  no  tenderaess  for  Hill*9  character, 
(see  ante,  p.  240),  the  sappression  of  the  name 
I  to  &.YQW  this  latter  opinion.— £d.] 


marriage,  and  therefore  tell  you  now,  that 
with  great  sincerity  I  wish  you  happiness. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  hum- 
ble servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson.*'  , 

I  was  detained  in  town  till  it  was  too  late 
on  the  ninth,  so  went  to  him  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  of  November. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  going  to 
marry,  do  not  expnct  more  from  fife  than 
life  will  afford.  You  may  often  find  your- 
self out  of  humour,  and  you  may  of^n  think 
your  wife  not  studious  enough  to  please 
you;  and  yet  you  may  have  reason  to  con- 
sider yourself  as  upon  the  whole  very  hap- 
pily married.** 

Talking  of  marriage  in  general,  he  ob- 
served, "  Our  marriage  service  is  too  re- 
fined. It  is  calculated  only  for  the  best 
kind  of  marriages:  whereas,  we  should 
have  a  form  for  matches  of  convenience,  of 
which  there  are  many^.**  He  agreed  with 
me  that  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  fbr 
having  the  marriage  ceremony  perfbfmed 
by  a  regular  clerpfyman,  for  im  was  not 
commanded  in  scripture. 

I  was  volatile  enough  to  repeat  to  him  a 
little  epigrammatick  song  of  mine,  on  matri- 
mony, which  Mr.  Garrick  had  a  few  day» 
before  procured  to  be  set  to  music  by  the 
very  ingenious  Mr.  Dibdin. 

A   MATHIMOiriAL   THOUGHT. 

<*  In  the  blithe  days  of  honey-moon, 
With  Kate's  allnrementaamittenr 
I  loved  her  late,  I  loved  her  soon, 
And  call'd  her  dearest  kitten. 

But  now  my  kitten's  grown  a  cat. 
And  cross  like  other  wives: 

O!  by  my  sool,  my  honest  Mat, 
I  fear  she  has  nine  lives  \** 

My  illustrious  friend  said,  "  It  is  very  welt, 
sir;  but  you  should  not  swear.**  Upon 
which  I  altered  "  0 !  by  my  soul,'*  to  "  alas, 
alas!" 

He  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to 
London,  and  see  me  into  the  post-chaise 


'  [It  may  be  suspected  that  Mr.  Bosweil,  is 
transcribing  for  the  press,  at  the  interval  of  twen- 
ty-five years,  his  original  note,  may  have  misre^ 
resented  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion.  There  aie,  no 
doubt,  marriages  of  convenience,  bat  suck  Ulen 
turn  out  to  be  very  happy  marriages.  Moveover, 
one  would  ask,  how  is  the  marriage  ceremony 
too  refined?  and,  agam,  if  theie  were  two  ser- 
vices, who  would  ever  consent  to  be  married  by 
that  which  implied  some  degree  of  degradation,  or 
at  least  of  iuferiorxty  ?  and  finally,  how  is  one  to 
guess,  beforehand,  how  a  marriage  is  to  torn  out? 
—Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  Bosweil  used  (as  did  also  his  eldest  son. 
Sir  Alexander)  to  sing,  in  convivial  society,  son^i 
of  his  own  composition.  See  J)f%eh.  Atucd,  t(4  . 
il  p.  666.— -Ed.] 
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w^ch  was  to  «arry  me  <m  my  loed  to  8eot« 
land.  And  sure  I  am,  that  however  incon- 
siderable many  of  the  parttculan  recorded 
at  this  time  may  appear  to  some,  they  will 
be  esteemed  by  the  i)cst  part  of  my  readers 
aa  g^EMine  traits  of  hia  character,  cofitribn- 
dngr  toprether  to  give  a  full,  fair,  and  dia- 
tinct  view  of  it. 

In  1770,  he  published  a  political  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  The  Fatoe  AJanaa,"  intended 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  ministry  and  their 
majority  in  <iie  house  of  commons  for  hav- 
ing virtually  assumed  it  as  an  axiom,  that 
the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  parliament 
was  equivalent  to  exclusion,  and  thus  hav- 
ing declared  Colonel  Lutterel  to  be  duly 
elected  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  great 
majority  of  votes.  This  being  justly  oon- 
aidered  as  a  gross  violation  of  tli«  right  of 
electioA,  an  alarm  for  the  constitution  ex- 
tended itself  all  over  the  kingdom.  To 
prove  this  alarm  to  be  false  was  the  purpose 
of  Johnson's  pamphlet;  but  even  his  vast 
powers  are  inadequate  to  cope  with  consti- 
tutional truth  and  reaaon,  and  his  argument 
£eiiled  of  eifect;  and  the  house  of  commons 
have  ainee  expunged  the  offensive  resolution 
from  their  JoumalB.  That  the  house  of 
commons  might  have  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes 
repeatedly,  and  as  oAen  as  he  should  be  re- 
chosen,  was  not  denied;  but  incapacitation 
cannot  be  but  by  an  act  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature. It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  government  in  gene- 
ral, SAd  an  aversion  to  popular  clamour, 
could  blind  and  contract  such  an  under- 
standing as  Johnson's,  in  this  particular 
case;  yet  the  wit,  the  sarcasm,  the  eloquent 
vivacity  which  this  pamphlet  displayed, 
made  it  be  read  with  great  avidity  at  the 
time,  and  it  will  ever  be  read  with  pleasure, 
for  the  sake  of  its  composition.  That  it 
endeavoured  to  infuse  a  narcotick  indiffer- 
ence, as  to  publick  concerns,  into  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  that  it  broke  out  some- 
times mto  an  extreme  coarseness  of  con- 
temptuous abuse,  is  but  too  evident. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  omitted,  that 
when  the  storm  of  his  violence  subsides,  he 
takes  a  fair  opportunity  to  pay  a  grateAil 
compliment  to  the  king,  who  had  rewarded 
bis  merit: — "  These  low-born  railers  have 
endeavoured,  surely  without  effect  to  alie- 
nate the  afiections  of  the  people  nrom  the 
only  king  who  for  almost  a  century  has 
much  appeared  to  desire,  or  much  endeav- 
oured to  deserve  them."  And  "Every 
honest  man  must  lament,  that  the  faction 
has  been  regarded  with  frigid  neutrality  by 
the  tories,  who  bein^  lonff  accustomd  to 
signalise  their  principles  oy  opposition  to 
the  court,  do  not  yet  consider,  that  they 
have  at  last  a  king  who  knows  not  the  name 
of  party,  and  who  wishes  to  be  the  oommoQ 
father  of  all  his  people." 


grTbJa  hii  find  aad  favourite  pam- 
hlet  was  written  at  Mr.  Thrale'a,  „ 

etween  eight  o'  clock  on  Wedne»- 
day  night  and  twelve  o'clock  on  Thnraday 
night;  and  Johnaon  and  Mra.  Thrale  read 
it  to  Mr.  Thrale  when  he  came  veiy  late 
home  from  the  house  of  oommoDa.] 

To  this  pamphlet,  wfaieh  was  at  once  dis- 
covered to  be  Johnson'a,  several  answerB 
came  out,  in  whidi  care  was  taken  to  re- 
mind the  pi^lick  of  his  former  attacks  up- 
on government,  and  of  his  now  being  a  pen- 
aioner,  without  alk>wing  for  the  honourable 
tenns  upon  which  Johnson's  pension  waa 
granted  and  accepted,  or  the  change  of  sys- 
tem which  the  Bntisfa  court  had  undergone 
upoii  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty. 
He  was,  however,  soothed  in  the  highest 
strain  of  panegyrick,  in  a  poem  caHed 
"  The  Remonstrance."  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stockdalei,  to  whom  he  was,  upon  many 
occasiona,  a  kind  protector. 

The  following  admirable  miiiuie  made  by 
him  deacribes  so  well  his  own  state,  and 
iktit  of  numbers  to  whom  self-^xaminatkni 
is  habitual,  that  I  cannot  omit  it: — 

"June  1,  1770.  Eveiy  man  naturally 
pefsuades  himself  that  he  can  keep  his  reso- 
lutions, nor  is  he  convinced  of  his  imbecili- 
ty but  by  length  of  time  and  ftequeney  oT 
experiment.  Thia  opinion  of  our  own  con- 
atancy  is  so  prevalent,  that  we  always  de- 
spise nim  who  suffers  his  general  and  set- 
tled purpose  to  be  overpowered  by  an  occa- 
sional desire.  They,  therefore,  whom  fre- 
quent failures  have  made  desperate,  eeaae 
to  form  resolutions;  and  they  who  are  be- 
come cunning,  do  not  tell  them.  Those 
who  do  not  make  tiiem  are  very  few,  but 
of  their  effect  little  is  perceived;  for  scarce- 
ly any  man  persists  in  a  course  of  life  pian- 
ned  bjr  choice,  but  as  he  is  restrained  from 
deviation  by  some  external  power.  He 
who  may  live  as  he  will,  seldom  lives  long 
in  the  observation  of  his  own  rulea.  I  nefer 
yet  saw  a  regular  family,  unless  it  were  that 
of  Mrs.  Harriot's,  nor  a  regular  man,  ex- 
cept Mr. «,   whose  exactness  I 

know  only  by  his  own  rmort,  and  Psalman- 
azer,  whose  life  was,  I  think,  uniform.'* 

Of  this  year  I  have  obtained  the  foUow- 
ing  letters: 

"  TO  THE  R£V.  DR.  FARMER,  OAMBRIDOB. 
**  Johiwon*»«oiin,  Fleet^net,  smt  Nweh,  ma 
*'  Sir, — As  no  man  ought  to  keep  whol- 
ly to  himself  any  possession  that  may  be 


>  ['Hie  Reverend  Perdval  fitockdale,  whoie 
strange  and  rambling  aulohiography  was  pabMwJ 
in  1808;  he  was  the  aothor  of  wreral  bad  poeoH, 
and  he  died  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  wn 
Johnson*!  neighbour  for  eomerean,  both  in  Jolm 
■ea^s-eoiirt  noA  Bolt-court — ^En.] 

>  [The  name  in  Ae  origmal  manuaciii<  u,  ai 
Dr.  Hall  infiKms  me,  CamphtU,  partopi  fir. 
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mefal  to  ihi&  pttblick,  I  hope  yoif  will  not 
tliink  me  unreaaonably  intrusiTe,  if  I  hare 
recourse  to  you  for  such  information  as  you 
are  more  able  to  give  me  than  any  other  man. 

"  In  support  of  an  opinion  which  you 
have  already  placed  above  the  need  of  any 
more  support,  Mr.  Steeveiui.  a  very  inge- 
nious gentleman,  lately  of  King's  Golleffe, 
has  collected  an  account  of  all  the  transla- 
tions which  Shakspeare  might  have  seen 
and  used.  He  wishes  his  catalogue  to  be 
perfect,  and  therefore  entreats  that  you  will 
favour  hrnr  by  the  insertion  of  such  addi- 
tions as  the  accuracy  ofvour  inquiries  hasen- 
abled  you  to  make.  To  this  request,  I  take 
fhe  liberty  of  adding  my  own  solicitation. 

"  We  have  no  immediate  use  for  this  cat- 
alogue, and  therefore  do  not  desire  that  it 
should  interrupt  or  hinder  your  more  im- 
portant empbyments.  But  it  will  be  kind 
to  let  us  know  that  you  receive  it.  I  am, 
sir,  &c.  "Sam.  Jonmnovf." 

[''dr.    JOHNSON   TO   MRS.  L OCT  PORTER. 

»« lat  May,  ITW. 

"  DcARKST  MADAM, — ^Amoug  Oth- 
er causes  that  have  hindered  roe 
from  answering  your  last  kind  let- 
ter, is  a  tedious  and  painful  rheumatism,  that 
has  afflicted  me  for  many  weeks,  and  st^ll 
continues  to  molest  me.  I  hope  you  are 
well,  and  will  long  keep  your  health  and 
your  cheerfulness. 

"  One  reason  why  I  delayed  to  write 
was,  my  uncertaintv  how  to  answer  your 
letter.  I  like  the  thoug^ht  of  giving  away 
the  money  very  well;  but  when  I  consid- 
er that  Tom  Johnson  is  my  nearest  rela- 
tion, and  that  he  is  now  old  and  in  great 
want;  that  he  was  my  playfellow  in  child- 
•  hood,  and  has  never  done  any  thing  to  of- 
fend me;  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  oug^t 
not  rather  give  it  him  than  any  other. 

**0f  this,  my  dear,  I  would  have  your 
opinion.  I  would  willingly  please  you,  and 
I  know  that  you  will  be  pleased  best  with 
whatyou  think  right. 

"  Tell  me  your  mind,  and  do  not  learn 
of  me  to  neglect  writing ;  for  it  is  a  very 
sorry  trick,  though  it  be  mine. 

**  Your  brother  is  well,  I  saw  him  to- 
day ;  and  thought  it  long  since  I  saw  him 
before:  it  seems  he  has  called  often  and 
could  not  iSnd  me.  I  am,  my  dear,  your 
affisctionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."! 

[<*Loiidim, 2«th  May,  ITIO. 
JgJ"*    **  Mr  DEARXST  DBAK,-^I  am  veiy 
Sony  that  your  eyee  are  bad ;  take 


JoDB  Uampbeil,  wnoiD',  on  anetMr  oocasioBy 
{anie,  p.  18^)>  Jefaiioii  calk  a  "goed  and  a 
fiiotta  flOBttf '  bm  MS  po9i,  11th  April,  1778.' 
PerfaapB  the  Scotch  nonjiiriiig  Biahop^  CampMl 
See  po$t,  p.  449  .—Ed.] 


great  cars  of  them,  especially  by  candle- 
light. Mine  continue  pretty  good,  but 
they  are  sometimes  a  little  dim.  My  rheu* 
matism  grows  gradually  better. 

^*  I  have  considered  your  letter,  and  am 
wilHng  that  the  whole  money  should  go 
where  you,  my  dear,  originally  intended. 
I  hope  to  help  Tom  some  other  way.  So 
that  matter  is  over. 

"Dr.  Taylor  has  invited  me  to  pssci 
some  time  with  him  at  Ashbounie ;  if  I 
oome,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  take 
you  and  Lichfield  in  my  way.  When  I 
am  nearer  coming,  I  will  send  ycm  word. 

"  Of  Mir.  Porter  I  have  seen  very  Httte, 
but  I  know  not  that  it  is  his  fault,  for  he 
says  that  he  often  calls,  and  never  finds  me; 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  love  him. 

"Mr.  Mathias  has  hitely  had  a  great 
deal  of  money  left  him,  of  which  you  haver 
probably  heard  already.  I  am,  my  deareat, 
your  moBt  sffieetionate  servant^ 

"  Sam.  JoHKsoir."]' 

''to    the    reverend    MR.    THOMAS 
WAR  TON. 

**  London,  SM  Jnw,  1770. 

"Dear  sir, — The  readiness  with  which 
you  were  pleased  to  promise  me  some  notes 
on  Shakspeare,  was  a  new  instance  of  your 
friendship.  I  shall  not  hurry  you ;  but  am 
desired  by  Mr.  Steevens,  who  helps  me  in 
this  edition,  to  let  you  know,  that  we  shall 
print  the  tragedies  first,  and  shall  therefore 
want  first  the  notes  which  beking  to  them^ 
We  think  not  to  incommode  me  readers 
with  a  supplement;  and  therefore,  what 
we  cannot  put  into  its  proper  pla<5e,  will  do 
us  no  good.  We  shall  not  begin  to  print 
before  the  end  of  six  weeks,  perhaps  not  so 
soon.    I  am,  &c.         "  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

["  TO   MRS.    THRALK. 

*<  Lichlleld,  7t1^  JnJy,  ITTO, 

"  I  thought  I  should  have  heard  lettom^ 
something  to-day  about  Streatham  i  toI.  l 
but  there  is  no  letter ;  and  1  need  p*****. 
some  consolation,  for  rheumatism  is  come 
again,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  former- 
ly. I  reckon  to  go  next  w^  to  Ashbourne^ 
and  will  try  to  bring  you  the  dimeBsions  of 
the  great  bull.  The  skies  and  the  ground 
are  aU  so  wet,  that  I  have  been  very  little 
abroad  ;  and  Mrs.  Aston  is  from  home,  so 
that  I  have  no  motive  to  walk.  When  she 
is  at  home)  she  lives  on  the.  top  of  Stow- 
hill,  and  I  commonly  climb  up  to  see  her 
once  a  day.  There  is  nothing  there  now 
but  the  empty  nest. 

"  To  wnte  to  you  about  Liehfirid  n  of 
no  use,  for  you  never  saw  Stow-^ool,  nor 
Borowcop-hiU.  I  believe  you  nay  find 
Borow  or  Boroughc<^hill  in  my  Dktion*- 
ry,  under  cop  or  cob.  Nobody  beie  know» 
what  the  name  imports.'' 
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d,  llth  July,  ITTO.  . 
"  Mr.  Greene^,  the  apothecary,  has  found 
a  book  which  tells  who  paid  levies  in  our 
pariah,  and  how  much  they  paid  above  an 
nundred  years  a^a  Do  you  not  think  we 
study  this  book  nard?  Nothing  is  like  go- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  things.  Slany  fami- 
lies tliat  paid  the  parish  rates  are  now  ex- 
tinct, like  the  race  of  Hercules.  Pulvis  et 
umhra  jumtM.  What  is  nearest  us  touches 
us  most  The  passions  rise  higher  at  do- 
mestick  than  at  imperial  tragedies.  I  am 
not  wholly  unaffected  by  the  revolutions 
of  Sadler-Street:  nor  can  forbear  to  mourn 
a  little  when  old  names  vanish  away,  and 
new  come  into  their  place." 

«« Ashbourne,  20th  July,  1770. 

"  I  came  hither  on  Wednesday,  having 
staid  one  night  at  a  lodge  in  the  forest  of 
Nedewood.  Dr.  Taylor's  is  a  very  plea- 
sant house,  with  a  lawn  and  a  lake,  and 
twenty  deer  and  &ve  fawns  upon  the  lawn. 
Whether  I  shall  by  any  light  see  Matlock  I 
do  not  yet  know. 

"  That  Baretti's  book  would  please  you 
all  I  made  no  doubt.  I  know  not  whetlier 
the  world  has  ever  seen  such  Travels  be- 
fore. Those  whose  lot  it  is  to  ramble  can 
seldom  write,  and  those  who  know  how  to 
write  veiy  seldom  ramble.  If  Sidney  had 
gone,  as  he  desired,  the  great  voyage  with 
Drake,  there  would  probably  have  bcNsn 
such  a  narrative  as  would  have  equally  sat- 
isfied the  poet  and  the  philosopher." 

«  Aahbourne,  23d  July,  1770. 

"I  have  seen  tne  great  buU^  j  and  ver^ 
great  he  is.  I  have  seen  likewise  his  heir 
apparent,  who  promises  to  inherit  all  the 
bulk  and  all  the  virtues  of  his  sire.  I  have 
seen  the  man  who  offered  an  hundred 
guineas  for* the  young  bull,  while  he  was 
yet  little  better  than  a  calf.  Matlock,  I  am 
afraid,  I  shall  not  see,  but  I  purpose  to  see 
Dovedale ;  and,  after  all  this  seeing,  I  hope 
to  see  you."] 

**T0   THE   REV.   DR.  JOSEPH   WARTON". 

"2lBt  Sept..  1770. 

"Dear  sir, — I  am  revising  my  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  acd  remember  that  I  for- 
merly misrepresented  your  opinion  of  Lear. 
Be  pleased  to  write  the  paragraph  as  you 
would  have  it,  and  send  it.  If  you  have 
any  remarks  of  your  own  upon  that  or  any 
»tner  play,  I  shall  gladly  receive  them. 

"  ftlake  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Warton. 
I  sometimes    tliink   of  wandering   for    a 

>  iSeeposty  23d  March,  1776.— Ed.] 

*  {Dr.  Taylor  had  a  remarkable  fine  breed  of 

catde;  and  one  ball,  in  particiilar,  was  of  cele- 

orated  beaatjr  and  size. — Ea.] 


few  d^  to  Winchester,  but  am  apt  to  d«- 
lay.    I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johhsom." 

''to   MR.    FRANCIS   BARBER, 
«  Jt  Mr*.  Clapjp^Bi  Bi»Jupatort/of4t  Hert/oriBkirt. 
»  London,  2dUi  Sept.  1770. 

"  Dear  Francis, — I  am  at  last  sat  down 
to  write  to  you,  and  should  very  much 
blame  myself  for  having  neglected  vou  so 
long,  if  I  did  not  impute  Uiat  and  many 
other  failings  to  want  of  health.  I  hope 
not  to  be  so  long  silent  again.  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  your  progress,  if  you 
can  really  perform  the  exercises  which  you 
are  set ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  suf- 
fer you  to  impose  on  him,  or  on  yourself. 

"Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  to  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Let  me  know  what  English  books  you 
read  for  your  entertainment.  You  can 
never  be  wise  unless  you  love  reading. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  forget  or 
forsake  you ;  for  if,  when  I  examine  yoo, 
I  find  that  you  have  not  lost  your  time, 
you  shall  want  no  encouragement  from 
yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

TO  THE  same. 

"  7th  December,  1770. 

"  Dear  Francis, — I  hope  you  mind 
your  business.  I  design  you  shall  stay 
with  Mrs.  Clapp  these  holidays.  If  vou 
are  invited  out  you  may  go,  if  Mr.  Ellis 
gives  leave.  I  have  ordered  you  some 
clothes,  which  you  will  receive,  I  believe, 
next  week.  My  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Clapp,  and  to  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
&c. — I  am  your  affectionate 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


During  this  year  there  was  a  total  < 
tion  of  all  correspondence  between  Dr. 
Johnson  and  me,  without  any  coldness  on 
either  side,  but  merely  from  procrastina- 
tion, continued  from  day  to  day ;  and  as  ( 
was  not  in  London,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  enjoying  his  company  and  recording  hu 
conversation  3. 

In  1771  he  published  another  political 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  late 
Transactions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands," 
in  which,  upon  materials  furnished  to  him 
by  ministry,  and  upon  general  topicks  ex- 
panded in  his  rich  style,  ne  successfully  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  nation  that  it 
was  wise  and  laudable  to  suffer  the  ques- 
tion of  ri?ht  to  remain  undecided,  rather 
than  involve  our  country  in  another  war. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  some,  with  what 


s  [Here  Mr.  Boswell  had  placed  Dr.  Mazwdl'a 
**  Collectanea,*'  whu^  the  editor  htm  removed  to 
p.  166.— Ed.] 
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truth  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide, 
that  he  rated  the  consequence  of  thoee 
islands  to  Great  Britain  too  low.  But 
however  this  may  be,  every  humane  mind 
must  surely  applaud  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  averted  the  calamity  of  war  j  a 
calamity  so  dreadful,  that  it  is  astonishing 
how  civilised,  nay,  christian  nations,  can 
deliberately  continue  to  renew  it.  His 
description  of  its  miseries  in  this  pamphlet 
is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  eloquence  in 
tlie  £nglifi^  language.  Upon  this  occa* 
sion,  too,  we  find  Johnson  lashing  the  par- 
ty in  opposition  with  unbounded  severity,- 
and  malung  the  fullest  use  of  what  he  ever 
reckoned  a  most  effectual  argumentative  in- 
stniaient— contempt.  His  character  of 
their  very  able  mysterious  champion,  Ju- 
nius, is  executed  with  all  the  force  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  finished  with  the  highest  care. 
He  seems  to  have  exulted  in  sallying  forth 
to  single  combat  against  the  boasted  and 
formidable  hero,  who  bade  defiance  to 
<<  principalities  and  powers,  and  the  rulers 
of  this  world." 

^^  [He  often  delighted  his  imagina- 

J[^'  tion  with  the  thoughts  of  having  de- 
stroved  Junius.  One  day,  Mrs. 
Thraie  had  received  a  remarkably  fine 
Stilton  cheese  as  a  present  from  some  per- 
son who  had  packed  and  directed  it  carefully, 
but  without  mentioning  whence  it  came. 
Mr.  Thraie,  desirous  to  know  who  they 
were  obliged  to,  asked  every  friend  as 
they  came  in,  but  nobody  owned  it.  Dr. 
Johnson  at  last  excited  a  general  laugh,  by 
Slaying,  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  was  sent 
by  Junius.'^] 

This  pamphlet,  it  is  observable,  was 
soflened  in  one  particular,  after  the  first 
edition :  for  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  George 
Grenville's  character  stood  thus;  "Let 
him  not,  however,  be  depreciated  in  his 
grave.  He  had  powers  not  universally 
possessed  ;  could  he  have  enforced  payment 
of  the  Manilla  ransom,  he  eould  have 
eounied  it."  Which,  instead  of  retaining 
its  sly  sharp  point,  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
fiat  unmeaning  expression,  or,  if  I  may  use 
the  word — trui$m:  "He  had  powers  not 
universally  possessed:  and  if  he  sometimes 
erred,  he  was  likewise  sometimes  right." 

"  Da.  JOHNSON  TO  BENNET  LANOTON,  ES^. 
•(March  20, 1771. 

"Dear  sib, — ^After  much  lingering  of 
my  own,  and  much  of  the  ministry,  I  have, 
at  leng^,  got  out  my  paper  K  But  delay  is 
not  yet  at  an  end:  Not  many  had  been 
dispersed,  before  Lord  North  ordered  the 
sale  to  stop.    His  reasons  I  do  not  distinct- 

I  ."  Thoughts  on  the  late  Tnmsactioiis  respect- 
ing Falkland's  Islands."— BoswEi<i<. 
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ly  know.  Yon  may  try  to  find  them  in  the 
perusal^.  Before  his  order,  a  sufficient 
number  were  dispersed  to  do  all  the  mis- 
chief, though,  perhaps,  not  to  make  all  the 
sport  that  might  be  expected  from  it. 

"Soon  after  your  departure,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  findinj^  all  the  danger  pass  with 
which  your  navigation  3  was  threatened 
I  hope  nothing  happens  at  home  to  abate 
your  satisfaction ;  but  that  Lady  Rothes  4, 
and  Mrs.  Langton,  and  the  young  ladies, 
are  all  well. 

'"  I  was  last  niflht  at  the  Club.  Dr.  Per 
cy  has  written  along  ballad  in  many  Jits: 
it  is  pretty  enough.  He  has  printed,  and 
will  soon  publish  it.  Goldsmith  is  at  Bath, 
with  Lord  Clare  *.  At  Mr.  Thrale's,  where 
I  am  now  writing,  all  are  well.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

[One  evening  in  the  oratorio  season  of 
the  year  1771,  Dr.  Johnson  went  with  Mrs. 


*  By  comparing  the  first  with  the  subsequent 
editions,  this  curious  circumstance  of  ministerial 
anthonrehip  may  be  discovered. — ^Bosweli.. 

It  can  only  be  discovered  (as  Mr.  Bindley  ob- 
serves to  me)  by  him  who  possesses  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  issued  out  before  the  sale  was 
stopped. — Malone. 

'  [Probably  some  canal  or  work  of  a  similar 
natnre  in  which  Mr.  Langton  was  interested  in 
Lincolnshire.  What  the  danger  was  which 
threatened  it  is  not  now  recollected. — Ed.] 

*  Mr.  Langton  married.  May  24,  1T70,  Jane, 

the  daughter  of Lloyd,  Esq.  and  widow  of 

John,  eighth  Earl  of  Rothes,  many  years  comman- 
der m  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  who  died  in 
1767' — ^M ALONE.  [It  was,  as  Mr.  Chalmera 
observes,  a  saying  about  that  time,  **  Married 
a  CourUes$  Dowager  of  Rothes  !  Why,  every 
body  marries  a  Conntess  Dowager  of  Rothes!  ** 
And  there  were,  in  fact,  about  1772,  three  hufies 
of  that  name  married  to  seeond  hnsbaads.  Manr 
Uoyd  manied  to  Mr.  Langton;  Jane  Maitlaod, 
widow  of  John,  ninth  Earl  of  Rothes,  mairied  the 
Honourable  P.  Maitland,  seventh  son  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  Lady  Jane  Leslie,  Coun* 
tess  of  Rothes,  widow  of  John  Raymond  Evel)m 
Esq.  remarried  to  Sir  Lucas  Pepys. — Ed.] 

*  [Robert  Nugent,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
mairied  (the  second  of  three  wives)  the  sister  and 
heiress  of  Secretary  Craggs,  by  whom  he  acquired 
a  considerable  fortuna  He  was  created,  in  1767, 
Baron  Nugent  and  Viscount  Clare,  and  in  1777, 
Earl  Nugent.  His  only  daughter  married  the  first 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  on  whose  second  son  the 
title  of  Baron  Nugent  devolved.  Lord  Nugent 
wrote  some  odes  and  light  pieces,  which  had  some 
merit  and  a  great  vogue.  He  died  in  1788. 
Goldsmith  addressed  to  him  his  lively  TerMs  called 
*<  The  Haunch  of  Venison."  The  characten  ex- 
hibited in  this  piece  are  very  eomic,  and  were  oe 
doubt  drawn  fivm  nature;  but  Goldsmith  ought  to 
have  confoBsed  that  he  had  borrowed  the  idea  and 
some  of  the  delaib  fiom  Boileaii.— Ed.] 
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Piozsd  to  Covent^arden  theatre; 
p!56?i6.   ^^^  though  he  was  for  the  most 

part  an  exceeding  bad  playhouse 
companion,  as  his  person  drew  people's 
eyes  upon  the  box,  and  the  loudness  or  his 
voice  made  it  difficult  to  hear  any  body  but 
himself,  he  sat  surprisingly  quiet,  and  Mrs. 
Piozzi  flattered  herself  uiat  he  was  listen- 
ing to  the  musick.  When  they  got  home, 
however,  he  repeated  these  verses,  which 
he  said  he  had  made  at  the  oratorio: 


IN    THEATRO. 

Teitii  verso  qnater  orbe  lutri, 
Qiiid  theatniles  tibi,  Crispe,  pompaB! 
^aam  deoet  canoe  male  litteratos 

Sera  ▼oluptas! 

Tone  mnlceri  fidibuB  canons  ? 
Tone  cantorom  modalisfltapere  ? 
Tene  per  pictas,  oculo  elegante, 

Coirere  formas  ? 

Inter  eqaaleei.  Bine  felle  liber. 
Codices,  veri  stadiosos,  inter, 
Rectios  yi?es:  sua  qniaqne  carpat 

Gandia  fpratos 

Losibos  gandet  pver  otiosis, 
LuxQs  oblectat  jnvenem  theatri. 
At  seni,  fluxo  sapieDter  nti 

Tempore  restat 

Hawk.  [The  publication  of  Johnson's 
Si^*^  tracts  exhibited  him  to  the  world  in 
a  new  character:  he  ceased  now  to 
be  considered  as  one  who,  having  been 
oc-ciqiied  in  literary  studies,  and  more 
conversant  with  books  than  with  men, 
knew  little  of  active  life,  the  views  of  par- 
ties, or  the  artifices  of  designing  men:  on 
the  contrary,  the^  discovert  that  he  had, 
by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  and  the  ob- 
servations he  had  made  on  the  history  of 
our  own  and  other  countries,  attained  to 
such  skill  in  the  grand  leading  principles 
of  political  science,  as  are  seldom  acquired 
by  those  in  the  most  active  and  important 
stations,  even  afler  long  experience;  and 
that,  whatever  opinions  he  might  have 
formed  on  this  subject,  he  had  ^ility  by 
strong  reasoning  to  defend,  and  by  a  manly 
and  convincing  eloquence  to  enforce. 

Mr.  Thrale,  a  man  of  slow  conceptions, 
but  of  a  sound  judgment,  was  not  one  of 
the  last  that  discerned  in  his  friend  this 
tdent,  and  believing  that  the  exercise  of  it 
^might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  publick, 
entertained  a  desi^  of  bringing  Johnson 
into  parliament.  We  must  suppose  that  ho 
had  previously  determined  to  furnish  him 
with  a  legal  qualification,  and  Johnson,  it 
is  certain,  was  willing  to  accept  the  trust. 
Mr.  Thrale  had  two  meetings  with  the 
minister,  who,  at  first,  seemed  inclined  to 


find  him  a  seat ;  but,  whether  open  con- 
versation .  he  doubted  his  fitness  for  hii 
purpose,  or  that  he  thought  himself  in  no 
need  of  his  assistance,  the  project  failed.] 

Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  who  had  been 
long  in  intimacy  with  Johnson,  in  the  comae 
of  his  literary  labours,  who  was  at  once  his 
friendly  agent  in  receiving  his  pension  for 
him,  and  his  banker  in  supplying  him  with 
money  when  he  wanted  it;  who  was  him- 
self now  a  member  of  parliament,  and  who 
loved  much  to  be  employed  in  political 
negotiation:  thought  he  should  do  eminent 
service,  botn  to  'government  and  Johnson, 
if  he  coukl  be  the  means  of  his  getting  a 
seat  in  the  house  of  commons.  With  this 
view,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  *^the  treasury  i,  of  which  he  gave 
me  a  copy  in  his  own  handwritings  which 
is  as  follows: — 

New-street,  March  SO,  1791. 

"  Sir, — ^Yon  will  easily  recollect,  when  I 
had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  some 
time  ago,  I  took  the  liberty  to  obaerve  to 
you,  mat  Dr.  Johnson  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent figure  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
heartily  wished  he  had  a  seat  there.  My 
reasons  are  briefly  these: 

<*  I  know  his  perfect  good  affection  to 
his  migesty  and  nis  government,  which  I 
am  certain  he  wishes  to  support  by  every 
means  in  his  power. 

"  He  possesses  a  great  share  of  maalv, 
nervous,  and  ready  eloquence;  is  quick  m 
discerning  the  strength  and  weakneas  of  aa 
argument;  can  express  himself  with  clear- 
ness and  precision,  and  fears  the  face  of  no 
man  alive. 

"  His  known  character  as  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary sense  and  unimpeached  virtue 
would  secure  him  the  attention  of  the 
house,  and  could  not  fail  to  give  him  a  prop- 
er weight  there. 

^<  I&  is  capable  of  the  greatest  ajppKca- 
tion,  and  can  undergo  any  degree  of  labour, 
where  he  sees  it  necessary,  and  where 
his  heart  and  affections  are  strongly  en- 
gaged. His  majesty's  ministers  might 
therefore  securely  depend,  on  hk  doing, 
upon  every  proper  occasion,  the  ut- 
most that  could  be  expected  iVom  him. 
They  would  find  him  ready  to  vindicate 
such  measures  as  tended  to  promote  the 
stability  of  government,  and  resolute  and 
steady  in  earring  them  into  execution. 
Nor  is  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  supposed  impetuosity  of  his  temper. 
To  the  friends  of  the  king  you  will  find 
him  a  lamb,  to  his  enemies  a  hon. 

"  For  these  reasons,  I  humbly  apprehend 

*  [The  secretaries  of  the  traasDiy,  at  this  time, 
were  Sir  Grey  Cooper  and  James  West,  Esq.-* 
En.] 
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thftt  he  would  be  a  TeryaUe  and  UBefol 
member.  And  I  will  venture  to  say,  the 
employment  would  not  be  disagreeable  to 
him;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  his  strouff  affec- 
tion to  the  king,  his  ability  to  senre  nim  in 
that  capacity,  and  the  extreme  ardour  with 
which  {  am  convinced  he  woukl  enjgage  in 
(hat  service,  I  must  repeat,  that  I  w£h  most 
heartily  to  see  him  in  the  house. 

'<  If  you  think  this  worthy  of  attention, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  take  a  convenient  op- 
portunity 01  mentioning  it  to  Lord  NortL 
If  his  lordship  shoukl  happily  approve  of  it, 
I  Shan  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been, 
in  some  degree,  the  humble  instrument  of 
doing  my  country,  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
essential  service.  I  know  your  good-na- 
ture, and  your  zeal  for  the  publick  welfare, 
will  plead  my  excuse  for  giving  you  this 
trouble.  I  am,  with  tlie  greatest  respect, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

*^  WU.LIAM  StKAHAN." 

This  recommendation,  we  know,  was 
not  effectual;  but  how,  or  for  what  reason, 
can  only  be  conjectured  K  It  is  not  to  be 
believni  that  Mr.  Strahan  wouki  have  ap- 
plied, unless  Johnson  had  approved  of  it 
I  never  heard  him  mention  the  subject;  but 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  when  Sir  Josh- 
ua Reynolds  told  him  that  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke  had  said,  that  if  he  had  come  early 
into  parliament,  he  certainly  would  have 
been  the  greatest  speaker  tnat  ever  was 
there,  Johnson  exclaimed,  '*  I  shotld  like 
to  try  my  hand  now.'' 

It  has  been  much  agitated  amonff  his 
friends  and  others,  whether  he  would  nave 
been  a  powerful  speaker  in  parliament,  had 
he  been  brought  in  when  advanced  in  life. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  his  extensive 
knowledge,  his  quickness  and  force  of  mind, 
his  vivacity  and  richness  of  expression,  his 
wit  and  humour,  and  above  all,  his  poignaQr 
cy  of  sarcasm,  would  have  had  great  effect 
in  a  popular  assembly;  and  thst  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  figure,  and  strikin^r  peculian- 
tv  of  his  manner,  woukl  have  aided  the  ef- 
fect But  I  remember  it  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Flood,  that  Johnson,  having  been  long 
used  to  sententious  brevity,  and  the  short 
flights  of  conversation,  might  have  failed  in 
that  continued  and  eiq)anaed  kind  of  argu- 
ment, which  is  requisite  in  stating  compli- 
cated matters  in  publick  speaking;  and  as  a 


1  [Lend  Stowell  faaa  told  the  editor,  that  it  was 
aadentood  amongst  Johnson's  fiiends  that  "  Lord 
North  was  afnid  that  Johnfon'a  help,  (as  he 
himnlf  saki  of  Loid  Chesterfieki's)  might  have 
been  sometimeB  embarra$$ing.**  "He perhaps 
tfaonglit,  and  not  nnreaaonably,"  added  Lord 
fltowell,  « that,  like  the  elephant  m  the  battle, 
he  was  quite  aa  likely  to  tiamirie  down  hia  fiwnda 
Mhisibea."— Ed.] 


proof  of  this  he  mentioned  the  supposed 
speeches  in  parliament  written  b^  him  for 
the  magazine,  none  of  which,  in  his  opinion, 
were  at  all  like  real  debates.  The  opinion 
of  one  who  was  himself  so  eminent  an  ora- 
tor, must  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight 
It  was  confirmed  by  Sir  Willam  Scott  [Lord 
Stowell],  vrho  mentioned  that  Johnson  had 
tokl  him,  that  he  had  several  times  tried  to 
speak  in  the  society  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures, but  <<  had  found  he  coukl notget  on 3." 
From  Mr.  Willism  Gerard  Hamilton  I 
have  heard,  that  Johnson,  when  observing 
to  him  that  it  was  prudent  for  a  man  who 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  speak  in  pub- 
lick, to  begin  his  speech  in  as  simple  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  acknowledged  that  he  rose 
in  that  society  to  deliver  a  speech  which  he 
hod  prepared;  « but,"  said  he,  "  all  my 
flowers  of  oratory  forsook  me."  I  howev- 
er cannot  help  wishing  that  he  kmd  "  tried 
his  hand,"  in  parliament;  and  I  wonder 
that  ministry  did  not  make  the  experi- 
ment 

[Johnson  himself  was,  in  Sir  J.    H*wk. 
Hawkins's  opinion,  a  little  soured  by    ^'  ^^^ 
this  disappointment;  and  he  after- 
wards spoke  of  Lord  North  in  tenns  of  as- 
perity.] 

[Itwas,say8Mr8.Piozzi,  inl77»  ^  , 
that  Mr.  Burk^  made  the  famous  7*^^. 
speech  3,  in  parliament,  that  struck 
even  foes  witli  admiration,  and  friends  with 
delight  Among  the  nameless,  thousands 
who  are  contented  to  echo  those  praises 
thejr  have  not  skill  to  invent,  I  ventured, 
before  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  to  applaud, 
with  rapture,  the  beautiful  passage  in  it 
concerning  Lord  Bathurst  and  the  angel ; 
*<  which,"  said  the  doctor,  "  had  I  been  in 
the  house,  I  would  have  answered  thus: 

*^  Suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  Whar- 
ton, or  to  Marlborough,  or  to  any  of  the 
eminent  whigs  oi*  the  last  age,  the  DevU 


'  Dr.  Kippis,  however  {Biograph.  Briton, 
article  "  J.  Gilbert  Cooper,"  p.  266,  n.  new 
edit),  says,  that  he  **  once  heard  Dr.  Johnson 
speak  in  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Mannfactnres, 
upon  a  anbject  relative  to  mechanicka,  with  a  pro- 
priety, perspicnity,  and  energy,  whksh  excited 
general  adiniratk>n." — ^Malonk.  [We  cannot 
give  credit  to  Dr.  Kippis's  aooonnt  against  John- 
aon'a  own  statement  Tooched  by  Lord  Stowell 
and  Afr.  Hamilton;  bat  even  if  we  conM,  oHe 
speech  in  the  Society  of  Aita  was  no  test  of  what 
Johnson  mighthave  been  able  to  do  in  parikunent ; 
and  it  may  be  snspected  that  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  he,  with  all  his  talents,  wonld  have  failed  to 
acquire  that  peculiar  tact  and  dexterity,  without 
which  even  great  abilities  do  not  succeed  in  that 
very  frstidions  aasembly.  Lord  St.  Helens  has 
since  confirmed  to  the  editor,  on  the  anthority  of 
his  father,  an  eye-vritneas,  Dr.  Johnson's  failnre 
at  the  Society  of  Arts.—ED.] 

'  fOn  the  22d  Maich,  1775.— Eo.} 
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had,  not  with  any  great  impropriety^  con- 
sented to    appear;    he  would  perhaps  in 
somewhat  like  these  words  have  commene- 
.  ed  the  conversation : 

"  You  seem,  my  lord,  to  be  concerned  at 
the  judicious  apprehension,  that  while  you 
are  8ap{nng  the  foundations  of  royal^  at 
home,  and  propagating  here  the  dangeroi^ 
doctrine  of  resistance,  uie  distance  of  Ameri- 
ca may  secure  its  inhabitants  from  your  arts, 
though  active:  but  I  will  unfold  to  you  the 
gay  prospects  of  futurity.  This  people,  now 
so  innocent  and  harmless,  shall  draw  the 
sword  against  their  mother-country,  and 
bathe  its  p^nt  in  tlie  blood  of  their  bene* 
factors:  tliis  people,  now  contented  with  a 
little,  shall  then  reAise  to  spare,  what  they 
themselves  confess  they  could  not  miss;  and 
these  men,  now  so  honest  and  so  grateibl, 
shall,  in  return  for  peace  and  for  protection, 
see  their  vile  agents  in  the  house  of  parlia- 
ment, there  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sedition,  and 
Sropagate  confusion,  perplexity,  and  pain. 
ie  not  dispirited  then  at  the  contemplation 
of  their  present  happy  state;  I  promise  you 
that  anarchy,  poverty,  and  death,  shall,  by 
my  care,  be  carried  even  across  the  spacious 
Atlantic,  and  settle  in  America  itself,  the 
sure  consequences  of  our  beloved  whiggism." 
This  Mrs.  Piozzi  thought  a  thing  so  very 
particular,  that  sfie  begged  his  leave  to 
write  it  down  directly,  before  any  thing 
could  intervene  that  might  make  her  for- 
get the  force  of  the  expressions]. 

["to  miss  langtom.    • 

«<  LondoB,  17th  April,  1771. 

"Madam, — If  I  could  have  flatter- 
g«"*-  ed  myself  that  my  letters  could  have 
p.^is.  given  pleasure,  or  have  alleviated 
pain,  I  should  not  have  omitted  to 
write  to  a  lady  to  whom  I  do  sincerely  wish 
every  increase  of  pleasure,  and  every  miti- 
gation of  u  neasiness. 

"  I  knew,  dear  madam,  that  a  very  heavy 
affliction^  had  fallen  upon  you;  but  it  was 
one  of  those  which  the  established  course  of 
nature  makes  necessary,  and  to  which  kind 
words  give  no  relief.  Success  is  on  these 
occasions  to  be  expected  only  from  time. 

"  Your  censure  of  me,  as  deficient  in 
friendship,  i^  therefore  too  severe.  I  have 
nei^er  been  unfriendl}^,  nor  intentionally 
uncivil.  The  notice  with  which  you  have 
honoured  me,  I  have  neither  forgotten,  nor 
remembered  without  pleasure. 

"  The  calamity  of  ill  health,  your  brother 
will  tell  you  that  I  have  had,  since  I  saw 
you,  sufficient  reason  to  know  and  to  pity. 
But  this  is  another  evil  against  which  we 
can  receive  little  help  from  one  another.  I 
can  only  advise  you,  and  I  advise  you  with 


*  [Probably  the  death  of  her  aunt,  the  ekler 
Bliaf  LaDgtoD.— -Ep.] 


ffieat  earnestness,  to  do  nothing  ttiat  iftj 
hurt  you,  and  to  reject  nothing  &at  may  do 
you  good.  To  preserve  health  is  a  mord 
and  religious  duty:  for  health  is  the  basis 
of  all  social  virtues;  we  can  be  naefal  jgi 
longer  than  while  we  are  well. 

<' If  the  family  knows  that  you  receive  this 
letter,  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  com- 
pliments. 

"  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  seeing 
Langtonailer  Lady  Rothes's  recovery;  and 
then  I  hope  that  vou  and  I  shall  renew  oar 
conferences,  and  that  I  shall  find  you  willing 
as  formerly  to  talk  and  to  hear;  and  shall  be 
again  admitted  to  the  honour  of  beinff,  mad- 
am, your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant,  «  Sam.  Johnsoh."] 

f  at  length  renewed  a  correspondence 
which  had  been  too  long  discontinued: 

''to  DR.  JOHNSON. 

^  Edinburgh,  I8th  April,  1771. 

"  Mr  DEAR  SIR, — I  can  now  fuUy  uud«- 
stand  those  intervals  of  silence  in  your  cor- 
respondence with  me,  which  have  often  giv- 
en me  anxiety  and  uneasiness;  for  althougk 
I  am  conscious  that  my  veneration  and  bve 
for  Mr.  Johnson  have  never  in  the  least 
abated,  yet  I  have  deferred  for  abnoat  a  year 
and  a  half  to  write  to  him." 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  letter,  Igave 
him  an  account  of  my  comfortable  life  as  t 
married  man^,  and  a  lawyer  in  practice  at 
the  Scotch  bar;  invited  him  to  Scotiaud, 
and  promised  to  attend  him  to  the  Highlands 
and  Hebrides. 

''dr.  JOHNSON  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  KS^. 
•*  LoodoD,  SOth  JuM,  1771. 

"  Dear  sir, — If  vou  are  now  able  to  com- 
prehend that  I  might  neglect  to  write  with- 
out diminution  of  affection,  vou  have  taught 
me,  likewise,  how  ihat  neglect  may  be  un- 
easily felt  without  resentment,  I  wished 
for  your  letter  a  long  time,  and  when  it  came, 
it  amply  recompeiued  the  delay.  I  never 
was  so  much  pleased  as  now  with  your  ac- 
count of  yourself;  and  sincerely  hope,  that 
between  publick  business,  improving  stu- 
dies, and  domestick  pleasures,  neither  md- 


*  [Mr.  Boflwell  had  married  m  November, 
1769,  MisB  Margaret  Montgomerie,  of  the  famflj 
of  the  Montgomeriea  of  Laizmhawe,  who  wtn 
baionets,  and  claimed  the  peerage  of  Lyle.  Dr. 
Johnson  says  of  this  lady  to  Mn.  Tfarale,  In  a  let- 
ter from  Aachinleck,  28d  Aogust,  1773,  **Mm. 
[Boswell]  haa  the  mien  and  manner  of  a  gentle- 
woman, and  such  a  penon  and  mind  as  woakl 
not  in  any  place  either  be  admired  or  condemned. 
She  k  in  a  proper  degree  inferior  to  her  hnsbaail: 
the  cannot  rival  him,  nor  can  he  ever  be  aahamsi 
of  her."— En.] 
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lancholy  nor  caprice  will  find  any  place  for 
entrance.  Whatever  pliiloeophy  may  deter- 
mine of  material  nature,  it  is  certainly  true 
of  intellectual  nature,  that  it  abhors  a  vae- 
uutn:  our  minds  cannot  he  empty;  and  evil 
will  break  in  upon  them,  if  they  are  not  pre- 
occupied hy  good.  My  dear  sir,  mind  your 
studies,  mind  your  husmess,  make  your  lady 
happy,  and  he  a  good  Christian.     After  this, 


-tristitiani  et  metnt 


Trades  protems  in  mare  Craticnm 
Portare  ventij.' 

**  If  we  perform  our  duty,  we  shall  he 
safe  and  steady,  'Sive  per,^  &c.  whether 
we  ctimh  the  Highlands,  or  are  tossed 
among  the  Hehrides;  and  I  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  we  may  try  our  powers 
both  with  clifis  and  water.  I  see  hut  little 
of  Lord  Elihanki,  I  know  not  why;  perhaps 
by  my  own  fault.  I  am  this  day  going  in- 
to Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  for  six 
weeks.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  afiection- 
ate,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsok." 

["dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"lichdeld,  22d  June,  1771. 

Letters.  "  Last  night  I  came  safe  to  Lich- 
p?57'  as  ^^^^}  ^*8  ^^y  ^  was  visited  by  Mrs. 
*c  '  ' .  Cobo.  This  at\ernoon  I  went  to 
Mrs.  Aston,  where  I  found  Miss 
Tfurton],  and  waited  on  her  home.  Miss 
T[urton]  wears  spectacles,  and  can  hardly 
climb  the  stiles.  I  was  not  tired  at  all,  either 
last  night  or  to-day.  Miss  Porter  is  very  kind 
to  me.    Her  dog  and  cats  are  all  well." 

"  Ashboamo,  3d  July,  1771. 

"  Last  Saturday  I  came  to  Ashbourne- 
Ashbourne  in  the  Peak.  Let  not  the  bar- 
ren name  of  the  Peak  terrify  you;  I  have 
never  wanted  strawberries  and  cream.  The 
^at  bull  has  no  disease  but  age.  I  hope 
ID  time  to  be  like  tlie  great  bull;  and  hope 
you  will  be  like  him  too  a  hundred  years 
hence," 

u  Aahbourne,  TUi  July,  1771. 

"  Poor  Dr.  Taylor  is  ill,  and  under  my 
government;  you  know  that  the  act  of 
ffovemment  is  learned  by  obedience;  I  hope 
I  can  fft)vem  very  tolerably. 

"  The  old  rheumatism  is  come  again  into 
my  face  and  mouth,  but  nothing  yet  to  the 
lumbago:  however,  having  so  long  thought 
it  gone,  1  do  not  like  its  return. 

**  Miss  Porter  was  much  pleased  to  be 


1  [Patrick  Mnnny,  fifth  Lord  Elibank.  He  had 
been  in  the  army,  aiid  senred  as  a  colonel  in  the 
expeditioA  agaiiytt  Carthagena  in  1740.  He  was 
a  man  of  wit  and  talents,  and  wrote  some  tracts 
relative  to  the  statistics  and  history  of  Scotland. 
He  died  in  1778.— En.] 


mentioned  m  your  letter,  uid  ie  sure  that  I 
have  spoken  better  of  her  than  she  deserv- 
ed. She  holds  that  both  Frank  and  his 
master  are  much  improved.  The  master, 
she  says,  is  not  half  so  lounging  and  untidy 
as  he  was;  there  was  no  such  thing  last 
year  as  getting  him  off  his  chair." 


(,  8th  July,  1771. 

"  Dr.  Taylor  is  better,  and  is  gone  out 
in  the  chaise.  My  rheumatism  is  better  too. 

"  I  would  have  been  glad  to  go  to  Hag- 
ley,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Lyttelton's« 
kind  invitation,  for,  besides  the  pleasure  of 
his  company,  I  should  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recollecting  past  times,  and  wan- 
dering per  monies  notoi  3  et  Jtumina  nota, 
of  recalling  the  images  of  sixteen,  and  re- 
viewing my  conversations  with  poor  Ford  ^. 
But  this  year  will  not  bring  this  ^ratifica- 
tion  witmn  my  power.  I  promised  Taylor 
a  month.  Every  thing  is  done  here  to 
please  me;  and  his  health  is  a  strong  rea- 
son against  desertion."] 

'^  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,    IN    LEICES- 
TER-FIELDS. 
"  Ashbourne  in  DerbydUre,  17th  Jnly,  1771. 

"Dear  Sir,— When  I  came  to  Lich- 
field, I  found  that  my  portrait  5  had  been 
much  visited,  and  mucn  admired.  Every 
man  has  a  lurking  wish  to  appear  consider- 
able in  his  native  place;  and  1  was  pleased 
with  the  dignity  conferred  by  such  a  testi- 
mony of  your  regard. 

"  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  accept  the 
thanks  of,  sir,  your  most  obliged,  and  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnsof. 

"  Compliments  to  Miss  Reynolds." 

**T0  DR.  JOHNSON. 

«  Edinburgh,  27th  Jnly,  1771. 
"  My  dear  sir,— The  bearer  of  this, 
Mr.  Beattie,  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
at  Aberdeen,  is  desirous  of  being  introduced 
to  your  acquaintance.  His  genius  and 
learning,  and  labours  in  the  service  of  vir* 
tue  and  religion,  render  him  very  worthy 
of  it:  and  as  he  has  a  high  esteem  of  your 
character,  I  hope  you  will  give  him  a 
favourable  reception.    I  ever  am,  &c. 

"  James  Boswell." 


'  [The  ancle  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  lived  at 
Little  Hagley.— Ed.] 
»  [Thtu  m  Mre.  Thrale*8  book.— Ed.] 

*  Comehiui    Ford,    his    mother's   nephew  - 

PlOZZT. 

*  The  second  portrait  of  Johnson,  painted  b^ 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  with  his  arms  raised,  and 
his  hands  bent  It  was  at  this  time,  it  is  believed, 
in  the  possession  of  Mias  Lacy  Porter,  and  is 
still  probably  at  Lichfield. — ^Mai^one.  [It  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Manpiis  of  Stafford. — 
En.] 
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[*<  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
(4  Lichlleld,  Sat.  Sd  Aug.  1771. 
Utten,  "  Having  stayed  my  month  with 
▼oi.  i.  Taylor,  I  came  away  on  Wednes- 
P'  ^'  day,  leaving  him,  I  think,  in  a  dispo- 
sition of  mind  not  very  uncommon,  at  once 
weary  of  my  stay,  and  grieved  at  my  depar- 
ture. 

"  My  purpose  was  to  have  made  haste  to 
you  and  Streatham ;  and  who  would  have 
expected  that  I  should  have  been  stoppecl 
by  Luc^?  Hearing  me  give  Francis  orders 
to  take  in  places,  she  told  me  that  I  should 
not  go  till  after  next  week.  I  thought  it 
proper  to  comply;  for  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  I  could  please,  and  proud  of  showing 
you  that  I  do  not  come  au  universal  out- 
cast Lucy  is  likewise  a  very  peremptory 
maiden;  and  if  I  had  gone  without  permis- 
sion, I  am  not  very  sure  that  I  might  have 
been  welcome  at  another  time."] 

"  TO  BBNNET  LANOTON,  ESQ.  AT  LANGTON. 

*'28Ul  August,  1771. 

"  Dbae  SIR, — I  am  latelv  returned  from 
Staffordshire  and  Derbysnire.  The  last 
letter  mentions  two  others  which  you  have 
written  to  me  since  you  received  my  pam- 
phlet Of  these  two  I  never  had  but  one, 
m  which  you  mentioned  a  design  of  visit- 
ing Scotland,  and,  by  consequence,  put  my 
iourney  to  Langton  out  of  my  thoughts. 
My  summer  wanderings  are  now  over,  and 
I  am  engagring  in  a  very  great  work,  the 
revision  of  my  Dictionary;  from  which  I 
know  not,  at  present,  how  to  get  loose. 

"  If  you  have  observed,  or  heen  told,  any 
errours  or  omissions,  you  will  do  me  a  great 
favour  by  letting  me  know  them. 

*'  Lady  Ro^es,  T  find,  has  disappointed 
yon  and  herself.  Ladies  will  have  these 
tricks.  The  queen  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  both 
ladies  of  experience,  yet  both  missed  their 
reckoning  this  summer.  I  hope,  a  few 
months  will  reconipense  your  uneasiness. 

«  Please  to  tell  Lady  Rothes  how  hifirhly 
I  value  the  honour  of  ner  invitation,  which 
it  is  my  purpose  to  obey  as  soon  as  I  have 
disengaged  myself.  In  the  mean  time  I 
shall  hope  to  hear  often  of  her  ladyship,  and 
every  day  better  news  and  better,  till  1  hear 
that  jrou  have  both  the  happiness,  which  to 
both  is  very  sincerely  wished  by,  sir,  your 
most  affectionate  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

In  October  I  again  wrote  to  him,  tiiank- 
ing  him  for  his  last  letter,  and  his  obliging 
reception  of  Mr.  Beattie;  infonning  nim 
that  I  had  been  at  Alnwick  lately,  and  had 
good  accounts  of  him  from  Dr.  Percy. 

rin  October,  1771,  John  Bell,  Esq. 

Jrjj;    of  Hertfordshire,  a  gentleman  with 

whom   he  had  maintained  a  long 

and  strict  ftiendBhip,  had  the  misfortune  to 


lose  his  wife,  and  wished  Johnson,  from 
the  outlines  of  her  character,  which  he 
should  give  him,  and  his  own  knowledge  of 
her  worth,  to  compose  a  monumental  in- 
scription for  her:  he  returned  the  husband 
thanks  for  the  confidence  he  placed  in  him, 
and  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  in  a  fine 
eulogium,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  parish 
church  of  Watford  in  Hertfordshire.] 

In  his  religious  record  of  this  year  we  ob- 
serve that  he  was  better  than  usual,  both 
in  body  and  mind,  and  better  satisfied  with 
the  regularity  of  his  conduct  But  he  a 
still "  trying  his  ways  "  too  rigorously.  He 
charges  hunself  with  not  rising  early 
enough;  yet  he  mentions  what  was  surely 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  this,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  duty  seriously  required,  as  he  all  his 
life  appears  to  have  thought  it 

"  6ne  great  hinderance  is  want  of  rest; 
my  nocturnal  complaints  grow  less  trouble- 
some towards  morning;  and  I  am  tempted 
to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  the  night" 

Alas!  how  hard  would  it  be,  if  this  in- 
dulgence were  to  be  imputed  to  a  sick  man 
as  a  crime.  In  his  retrospect  on  the  follow- 
ing Easter-eve,  he  says : 

"  When  I  review  the  last  year,  I  am  able 
to  recollect  so  little  done,  that  shame  and 
sorrow,  though  perhaps  too  weakly,  come 
upon  me." 

Had  he  been  judging  of  any.  one  else  in 
the  same  circumstances,  how  clear  wouU  be 
have  been  on  the  favourable  side.  How 
very  difficult,  and  in  my  opinion  almost  con- 
stitutionally impossible  it  was  for  him  to  be 
raised  early,  even  by  the  strongest  reaolu- 
tions,  appears  from  a  note  in  one  of  his  little 
paper  books  (containing  words  arranged  for 
nis  Dictionary),  written,  I  suppose,  about 
1753 : 

^*  I  do  not  remember  that,  since  I  left  Ox- 
ford, I  ever  rose  early  by  mere  ch(nce,  but 
once  or  twice  ,at  Edial,  and  two  or  three 
times  for  the  Rambler  ^" 

I  think  he  had  fair  ground  enough  to 
have  quieted  his  mind  on  the  subject,  by 
concluding  that  he  was  physically  incapa- 
ble of  what  is  at  best  but  a  cooomodious 
regulation. 

In  1773  he  was  altogether  quiescent  as 
an  authour;  but  it  will  be  found,  from  the 
various  evidences  which  I  shall  bring  to- 
gether, that  his  mind  was  acute,  lively,  and 
vigorous. 

'*  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  RXTNOLD8. 
«27tliFebniuy,  1773. 

'^  Dbae  sib, — Be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr. 
Banks,  whose  place  of  residence  I  do  not 
know,  this  note,  which  I  .have  sent  open^ 
that,  if  you  please,  you  may  read  it 


1  [And,  "  for  the  RamUer,*'  it  ooaU  teidly 
have  been  **  by  mere  cMee."— Ep.] 
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**  When  you  send  it»  do  not  nae  your 
own  seal.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johhsok." 

*' DR.  JOHNSON   TO   JOSEPH   BANKS,    E8<i. 
**  JoluBaon*»<oiirt,  FleeUitreet,  27th  Feb.  tT73. 
**  Perpetga  aoibiti  bis  ienk  praemia  loetis 
Heec  habet  altrici  Capra  aecunda  Jovb  ^ 
"  Sir, — I  return  thanks  to  you  and  to  Dr. 
Solander  foe  the  pleasure  which  I  received 
in  yesterday's  conversation.    I  coujd  not 
recollect  a  motto  for  your  goat,  but  have 
eiven  her  one.      You,  sir,  may  perhaps 
nave  an  epick  poem  from  some  happier 
pen  than,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

*' JAMES  BOSWELL,  BS^.  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

*<  Mr  DEAR  SIR, — It  is  hard  that  I  can- 
not prevail  on  you  to  write  to  me  oflener. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect from  you  a  private  correspondence  with 
any  regubirity.  I  must,  therefore,  look  np^ 
on  you  as  a  fountain  -of  wisdom,  from 
whence  few  rills  are  communicated  to  a 
distance,  and  which  must  be  approached 

at  its  source,  to  partake  fully  of  its  virtues. 

•        ••••• 

'*  I  am  eoming  to  London  soon,  and  am 
to  appear  in  an  appeal  from  the  court  of 
session  in  the  house  of  brds.  A  school- 
master in  Scotland  was,  hy  a  court  of  in- 
ferior jurisdiction,  deprived  of  his  office, 
for  beinff  somewhat  severe  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  his  scholars.  The  court  of  ses- 
aon  considering  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
interest  of  learning  and  education,  to  les- 
son the  dignity  of  teachers,  and  make  them 
afraid  of  too  indulgent  parents,  instigated 
by  the  complaints  of  their  children,  restored 
him.  His  enemies  have  appealed  to  the 
house  of  lords,  though  the  salary  is  only 
twenty  pounds  a  year.  I  was  counsel  for 
him  here.  I  hope  there  will  be  little  fear 
of  a  reversal ;  but  I  must  beg  to  have  your 
sid  in  my  plan  of  supporting  the  decree, 
It  is  a  eeneral  question,  and  not  a  point  of 

particular  law. 

•        «•••• 

"  I  am,  &c.       "  James  Boswell." 

"  ]>B.  JOHNSON  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ES^. 

<*  ISttL  March,  1772. 

**Dear  sir, — ^That  you  are  coming  so 
aoon  to  town  I  am  very  glad ;  and  still  more 


>  Tbns  translated  by  a  friend: — 

**  la  feme  •earce  Mcood  to  the  none  of  Jove, 
Tliii  goat,  wbo  twice  the  world  had  travened  round, 

DeMMrrinc  both  her  maater^n  care  and  love, 
Ease  ami  perpetual  paatore  now  has  fbond.'' 

[Neither  the  original  nor  the  translation  will 
add  much  to  the  poetical  fame  of  Mr.  Boswell's 
friends.  The  Latm  seems  particalarly  stiff*  and 
poor  —Ed.] 


fhid  that  3roa  are  cominff  as  an  advocate.  . 
think  nothing  more  likely  to  make  yoju 
life  pass  happify  away,  than  that  conscious* 
ness  of  your  own  value,  which  eminence 
in  your  profession  will  certainly  confer. 
If  I  can  give  you  any  collateral  help,  I  hope 
you  do  not  suspept  that  it  will  he  wanting. 
My  kindness  for  you  has  neither  the  ment 
of  singular  virtue,  nor  the  reproach  of  sin- 
gxdai  prejudice.  Whether  to  love  you  he 
rieht  or  wrong,  I  have  many  on  my  side; 
Mrs.  Thrale  loves  you,  and  Mrs.  Williams 
loves  you,  and  what  would  have  inclined 
me  to  love  you,,  if  I  had  been  neutral  before, 
you  are  a  great  favourite  of  Dr.  Seattle. 

''Of  Dr.  Beattie  I  should  have  thought 
much,  but  that  his  lady  puts  him  out  of  my 
head:  she  is  a  very  lovely  woman. 

''The  ejection  which  you  come  hither 
to  oppose,  appears  very  cruel,  unreasonable, 
and  oppressive.  I  shoukl  think  there  could 
not  be  much  doubt  of  your  success. 

"My  health  grows  better,  yet  I  am, 
not  fully  recover^.  I  believe  it  is  hekl 
that  men  do  not  recover  very  fast  after 
three-«core.  I  hope  yet  to  see  Beattie'a 
college:  and  have  not  given  up  the  western 
voyage.  But  however  aU  this  may  be  or 
not,  fet  us  tiy  to  make  each  other  happy 
when  we  meet,  and  not  refer  our  pleasure 
to  distant  times  or  distant  places.  , 

"  How  comes  it  that  you  tell  me  nothing 
of  your  lady  ?  I  hope  to  see  her  some  time, 
and  till  then  shall  he  glad  to  hear  of  her. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

"Sam.  JoBirsoH.''^ 

"  PR.    JOHNSON   TO    BENNET    LANOTpN, 
SS«.  AT  LAKGTOir. 

*M4th  March,  tTTS. 

*'Dear  sir, — I  congratulate  you  and 
Lady  Rothes  on  your  tittle  man,  and  hope 
you  will  all  be  many  years  happy  together. 

"  Poor  Miss  Langton  can  have  litue  part 
in  the  joy  of  her  family.    She  this  day  call 
ed  her  aunt  Langton  to  receive  the  sacra 
ment  with  her  :  and  made  me  talk  yester 
day  on  such  suDJects  as  suit  her  condition 
It  will  probably  he  her  tfiaiicum.    I  surely 
need  not  mention  again  that  she  wishes  to 
see  her  mother.    I  am,  sir,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant, 

"  Sam.  Johhson.'^ 

On  the  21st  of  March,  I  was  happy  to 
find  myself  again  in  my  friend's  study,  and 
was  glad  to  see  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Francis  Barber,  who  has  now  returned 
home.  Dr.  Johnson  received  me  with  a 
hearty  welcome :  saying,  "  I  am  glad  you 
are  come,  and  glad  you  are  come  upon  such 
an  errand : "  (alluding  to  the  cause  of  the 
schoolmaster.)  Bosweli/.  '^I  hope,  sir, 
he  will  be  in  no  danger.    It  is  a  very  deli- 
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cate  matter  to  interfere  between  a  master 
and  his  scholars:  nor  do  I  see  how  you  can 
fix  the  degree  of  severity  that  a  master  may 
use."  Johnson.  "Why,  sir, till  you  can 
fix  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  negligence 
of  the  scholars,  you  cannot  fix  the  degree 
of  severity  of  the  master^  Severity  must 
be  continued  until  obstinacy  be  subdued, 
and  negligence  be  cured."  He  mentioned 
the  seventy  of  Hunter,  his  own  master. 
"Sir  (said  I),  Hunter  is  a  Scotch  name: 
so  it  should  seem  this  schoolmaster  who 
beat  you  so  severely  was  a  Scotchman.  I 
can  now  account  for  your  prejudice  against 
the  Scotch."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  was 
not  Scotch  ;  and,  abating  his  brutality,  he 
was  a  very  good  master." 

We  talk^  of  his  two  political  pamphlets, 
"The  False  Alarm,"  and  "Thoughts  con- 
cerning Falkland's  Islands."  Johnson. 
"  Well,  sir,  which  of  them  did  you  think 
the  best?"  Boswell.  'M  liked  the  sec- 
ond best"  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  I 
liked  the  first  best ;  and  Beattie  liked  the 
first  best  Sir,  there  is  a  subtlety  of  disqui- 
sition in  the  first,  that  is  worth  all  the  fire 
of  the  second."  BosweI/I/.  "  Pray,  ^ir, 
m  it  true  that  Lord  North  paid  you  a  visit, 
and  that  you  got  two  hundred  a  year  in 
addition  to  your  pension.^"  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir.  Except  what  I  had  from  the 
bookseller,  I  did  not  get  a  farthing  by 
them.  And  between  you  and  me,  1  be^ 
lieve  Lord  North  is  no  friend^  to  me." 
BoswELL.  "How  so,  sir.^"  Johnson. 
"Why,  sir,  you  cannot  account  for  the 
fancies  of  men.  Well,  how  does  Lord  Eli- 
bank.^  and  how  does  Lord  Monboddo?" 
Bos  WELL.  "  Veiy  well,  sir.  Lord  Mon- 
boddo^ still  maintams  the  superiority  of  the 
savage  life."  Johnson.  "What  strange 
narrowness  of  mind  now  is  that,  to  think 
the  things  we  have  not  known  are  better 
than  the  things  which  we  have  known." 
Bos  WELL.  "  Why,  sir,  that  is  a  common 
prejudice."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir,  but  a 
common  prejudice  should  not  be  found  in 
one  whose  trade  it  is  to  rectify  errour." 

A  gentleman  having  come  in.who  was  to 
go  as  a  mate  in  the  ship  along  with  Mr. 


»  [See  ante,  p*  275.— Ed.] 

'  [James  Bnmet,  bom  in  1714,  called  to  the 
Scottish  bar  in  1788,  and  advanced  to  be  a  lord 
of  session,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Monboddo,  in 
1767,  was,  in  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his  litera- 
ry career,  a  bomorist ;  the  learning  and  acute  ness 
of  his  varioos  works  are  obscnred  by  hk  love  of 
singnlarity  and  paradox.  He  died  in  1799. — ^Ed. 
He  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  virtnes  of  the  he- 
roic ages  and  the  deterioration  of  civilized  man- 
kind; a  great  contemner  of  Inxories,  insomuch 
that  he  never  used  a  wbeel-canriage.  It  should 
be  added  that  he  vras  a  gentleman  of  the  most 
amiable  disposition,  and  the  strictest  honour  and 
integrity. — ^Walter  Scott.] 


Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Johnson  aak- 
ed  what  were  the  names  of  the  shijis 
destined  for  the  expedition  3.  The  gentle- 
man answered,  they  were  once  to  be  called 
the  Drake  and  the  Ralegh,  but  now  they 
were  to  to  be  called  the  Resolution  and  thie 
Adventure.  Johnson.  "  Much  better ; 
for  had  the  Ralegh  returned  without  going 
round  the  world,  it  would  have  been  i^icn- 
lous.  To  grive  them  the  names  of  the  Drake 
and  the  Ralegh  was  laying  a  trap  for  satire." 
BoswELL.  "  Had  ^ou  not  some  desire  to 
go  upon  this  expedition,  sir?''  Johnson. 
"  Why,  yes,  but  I  soon  laid  it  aside.  Sir, 
there  is  very  little  of  intellectual,  in  the 
course.  Besides,  I  see  but  at  a  small  dis- 
tance. So  it  was  not  worth  mv  while  to 
go  to  see  birds  flv,  which  I  should  not  have 
seen  fly ;  and  fishes  swim,  which  I  should 
not  have  seen  swim.'' 

The  gentleman  being  gone,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  having  lefl  the  room  for  some  time, 
a  debate  arose  between  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Stockdale  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  whether 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  were  entitled 
to  any  share  of  glory  from  their  expedition. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  returned  to  us,  I  told 
him  the  subject  of  their  dispute.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  it  was  probably  for  botany  that 
they  went  out:  I  believe  they  thought  only 
of  cullinsf  of  simples." 

I  thanked  him  for  showing  eivilities  lo 
Beattie.  "  Sir  (said  he),  I  should  thank 
you.  We  all  love  Beattie.  Mrs.  Thraie 
says,  if  ever  she  has  another  husband, 
she'll  have  Beattie.    He  sunk  upon  ns  ^  that 


^  [There  was  no  person  m  the  capacity  oinuUe 
in  either  of  these  ships.  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  SoIhh 
der  did  not  go  with  this  expedition.  The  reann 
which  they  alleged  for  abandoning  the  inteotioa 
will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register  for  177S,  n^ 
108.—ED.] 

«  "to   JAMES   BOSWSLL,  KSQ. 

*«  Edlnbursh,  3d  May,  1791. 
*'  Mt  dbab  bib, — As  I  sq;ipose  yov  great 
work  will  soon  be  reprinted,  I  beg  leave  to  trou- 
ble you  with  a  remark  on  a  passage  of  it,  in  which 
I  am  a  little  misreiHesentea.  Be  not  alanned; 
the  misrepreseDtalion  is  not  imputable* to  yoo. 
Not  having  the  book  at  hand,  I  cannot  specify 
the  page,  but  I  suppose  yon  will  easily  ftid  it 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  speaking  of  Mra.  HiraJe's  ftmn 
ly,  *  Dr.  Beattie  sunk  upon  us  that  he  was  mar- 
ried, or  words  to  that  purpose.'  I  am  not  flnrs 
that  I  understand  sunk  upon  us,  which  is  a  very 
uncommon  phrase:  but  it  seems  to  me  to  in^y 
(and  others,  I  find,  have  undenstood  it  in  the 
same  sense),  studiously  concealed /rom  us  his 
being  married.  Now,  sir,  this  was  by  no  means 
the  case.  I  could  have  no  motive  to  conceal'  a 
drcnmstance  of  which  ^I  never  was  nor  can  be 
ashamed;  and  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to 
think,  when  he  aAerwards  became  acquaiDted 
with  Bfis.  Beattie,  that  I  had,  as  was  tnie,  re*- 
son  to  be  proud.     Go  ftr  was  I  fioj 
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he  was  married^  else  we  should  have  shown 
his  lady  more  civilities.  She  is  a  very  fine 
woman.  But  how  can  you  show  civilities 
to  a  nonentity?  I  did  not  think  he  had 
been  married.  Nay,  I  did  not  think  about 
it  one  way  or  other;  but  he  did  not  tell  us 
ofbts  lady  till  late." 

He  then  spoke  of  St.  Kilda,  the  most  re- 
mote of  the  Hebrides.  I  told  him,  I  thought 
of  buying^  it.  Johnson.  "  Pray  do,  sir. 
We  will  ffo  and  pass  a  winter  amid  the  blasts 
there.  We  shall  have  fine  fish,  and  we  will 
take  some  dried  tongues  with  us,  and  some 
books.  We  will  have  a  strong  built  vessel, 
and  some  Orkney  men  to  navigate  her. 
We  must  build  a  tolerable  house:  but  we 
may  carry  with  us  a  wooden  house  ready 
made,  and  requiring  nothing  but  to  be  put 
up.  Consider,  sir,  by  buying  St.  Kilda, 
you  may  keep  the  people  from  falling  into 
worse  minds.  We  must  give  them  a  cler- 
gyman, and  he  shall  be  one  of  Beattie's 
choosinff.  He  shall  be  educated  at  Maris- 
chal  College.  I  '11  be  your  lord  chancellor, 
or  what  you  please."  Boswell.  "Are 
you  serious,  sir,  in  advising  me  to  buy  St. 
Kilda  .^  for  if  you  should  advise  me  to  go  to 
Japan,  I  believe  I  should  do  it."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  am  serious."  Boswell. 
"  Why  then  I'll  see  what  can  be  done." 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  two  parties 
in  the  church  of  Scotland,  those  for  sup- 
povting  the  rights  of  patrons,  independent 
of  the  people,  and  those  against  it.  John- 
son. "It  should  be  settled  one  way  or  other. 
I  cannot  wish  well  to  a  popular  election  of 
the  clergy,  when  I  consider  that  it  occasions 
such  animosities,  such  unwortliy  courting 
of  the  people,  such  slanders  between  the 


cealing  her,  that  my  wife  had  at  that  time  almost 
as  immeroiis  an  acqiiaintance  in  London  as  I  bad 
mjself ;  and  was,  not  very  k>ng  after,  kindly  in- 
Tited  and  eleffontly  entertained  at  Streatham  by 
Mr.  and  Mia.  Thrale. 

"My  refjaeet,  therefore,  is,  that  yon  wonld 
rectify  this  matter  in  your  new  editum.  Ton  are 
at  liberty  to  make  what  nee  yon  jdease  of  thk 
letter. 

*<  My  best  wishes  erer  attend  yon  and  yonr 
family.  Believe  me  to  be,  with  the  utmost  re- 
gard and  esteem,  dear  sir,  yonr  obliged  and  aifTeo- 
tkmale  hnmble  servant,  "  J.  Bkatti^" 

I  have,  from  my  respect  for  my  frieai  Dr. 
Beattie,  and  regard  to  hb  extreme  sensibility,  in- 
serted the  forgoing  letter,  thongh  I  cannot  but 
wonder  at  his  considering  as  any  impotatien  a 
phrase  conmionly  nsed  among  the  bert  friends. 
— Boswkll.  [Dr.  Beattie  was,  perhaps,  the 
more  sensitive  on  this  point  as  he  most  have  been, 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  eonscions  that  there  was 
something  that  might  give  a  colonr  to  snch'an 
impotation.  It  b^ame  known,  shortly  after  the 
date  of  this  letter,  that  the  mind  of  poorMrs.  B»* 
attie  had  become  deranged,  and  she  passed  the 
last  yean  of  her  life  m  confraement^-See  Ltfe  of 
BtaUk,  by  Sir  W.  Forbes.— Ed.]     . 
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contending  parties,  and  other  disadvanta* 
ges.  It  is  enough  to  allow  the  people  to  re- 
monstrate affainst  the  nomination  of  a  min- 
ister for  solid  reasons."  (I  suppose  he 
meant  heresy  or  immorality.) 

He  was  engaged  to  dine  abroad,  and  ask- 
ed me  to  return  to  him  in  the  evening,  at 
nine,  which  I  accordingly  did. 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams,  who 
told  us  a  story  of  second  sight,  which  hap- 
pened in  Wales,  where  she  was  born.  He 
listened  to  it  very  attentively,  and  said  he 
should  be  glad  to  have  some  instances  of  that 
faculty  well  authenticated.  His  elevated 
wish  lor  more  and  more  evidence  for  spirit,  in 
opposition  to  the  grovelling  belief  of  mate- 
rialism, led  him  to  a  love  of  such  mysteri- 
ous disquisitions.  He  again  justly  observed, 
that  we  could  have  no  certainty  of  the  truth 
of  supernatural  appearances,  unless  some- 
thing 'was  told  us  which  we  could  not  know 
by  ordinary  means,  or  something  done  which 
could  not  be  done  but  by  supernatural 
power  1:  that  Pharaoh  in  reason  and  jus- 
tice required  such  evidence  from  Moses; 
nay,  that  our  Saviour  said,  '*  If  I  had  not 
done  among  them  the  works  which  none 
other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin."  He 
had  said  in  the  morning,  that  "  MacanlayHi 
History  of  St.  Kilda  "  was  very  well  writ- 
ten, except  some  foppery  about  liberty  and 
slavery.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  Macau- 
lay  told  me,  he  was  advised  to  leave  out  of 
his  book  the  wonderful  story  that  upon  the 
approach  of  a  stranger  all  the  inhabitants 
catch  cold  s ;  but  tha  t  it  had  been  so  well  au- 
thenticated, he  determined  to  retain  it. 
Johnson.  <<  Sir,  to  leave  things  out  of  a 
book,  merely  because  people  tell  you  they 
will  not  be  believed,  is  meanness.  Macau- 
lay  acted  with  more  magnanimity." 

We  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholick  reK- 


'  [This  is  the  trae  distinction;  and  if  Johnson 
had  on  all  occasions  abided  by  this  text,  he  would 
have  escaped  the  ridicnle  and  regret  which  he  o^ 
ten  oecasbned  by  the  appearance,  if  not  the  re- 
ality, of  superstitioas  credulity.  When  he  said, 
**  that  all  ages  and  all  nations  believe"  in  these 
snpematoral  manifestatioas  {ante,  p.  149);  and 
again, "  that  they  are  so  freqnent,  that  they  can- 
not be  called  fortnitoas**  {ante,  p.  228)',  he  shonld 
have  given  us  the  instances  in  whxjh  any  thing 
was  dearly  and  nndonbtedly  done,  which  coald 
only  have  been  done  by  sopemaUiral  power. 
Appearances,  without  supematoral  facts,  are 
nothing :  they  may  be  dreams,  or  dsease.  Every 
one  sees  visions  in  his  sleep,  and  every  body 
knows  thfit  the  sick  see  them  m  their  paiozysais; 
and  there  are  some  cases  (sachas  that  of  Nkolai, 
the  Berlin  bookseller),  in  whksh  persons,  awake 
and  not  otherwise  disordered  in  mind,  have 
**  thick-comii^  £uicies,"  and  see  what,  if  real, 
would  be  supernatural;  but  where,  we  must  again 
ask,  is  there  in  the  profane  history  of  the  world, 
one  well  attested  supemaiural /act  ?—£d.] 
*  [See  ante,  p.  246.— £d.] 
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gion,  and  how  little  difference  there  was  in 
essential  matters  between  ours  and  it. 
JoHsrsoN.  "  True,  sir;  all  denominations 
of  christians  have  really  little  difference  in 
point  of  doctrind,  though  they  may  differ 
widely  in  external  forms.  There  is  a  pro- 
digious difference  between  the  external 
form  of  one  of  your  presbyterian  churches 
of  Scotland,  and  the  church  in  Italy;  yet 
the  doctrine  taught  is  essentially  the  same." 
I  mentioned  uie  petition  to  parliament 
for  removing  the  subscription  to  the  thirty^ 
nine  articles *.  Johitson.  "It  was  soon 
thrown  out.  Sir,  they  talk  of  not  making 
boys  at  the  university  wibscribe  to  what 
they  do  not  understand ;  but  they  ought  to 
consider,  that  our  universities  were  founded 
to  bring  up  membera  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  we  must  not  supply  our  enemies 
with  arms  for  our  arsenal.  No^  sir,  the 
meaning  of  subscribing  is,  not  that  they 
fully  understand  all  tlus  articles,  but  thai 
they  will  adhere  to  the  church  of  England. 
Now  take  it  in  this  way,  and  suppose  that 
they  should  only  subscribe  their  adherence 
to  tiie  church  of  England,  there  would  be 
siill  the  same  difficultj^;  for  still  the  young 
men  woukl  be  subscribing  to  what  they  do 
not  understand.  For  if  you  should  ask 
them,  what  do  yon  mean  by  the  church  of 
England?  Do  you  know  in  what  it  differs 
from  the  presbyterian  church?  from  the 
Romish  church?  from  the  Oreek  church? 
from  tiie  Goptick  church?  they  could  not 
tell  you.  So,  sir,  itcomes  to  the  same  thing.  ** 
BoswELL.  "  But,  would  it  not  be  simi- 
cientto  subscribe  the  Bible?"  Johksok. 
**  Why,  no,  sir;  for  all  sects  will  subscribe 
the  Bible;  nay,  the  Mahometans  will  sub- 


>  [Thii  was  a  petitum  drawn  ap  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Blackbnro,  who,  thongh  aa  archdeacon  of 
the  chnrch  of  Kngiand,  1^  pnbliihed  severol 
works  against  her  discipline  and  pecmliardooliines; 
the  petition  was  presented  on  the  6th  of  Febmary; 
and  after  an'  animated  dehate,  rejected  (not  being 
eren  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table)  by  217  voices 
against  71.  Mr.  Gibbon  thus  notices  th«  debate, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Sheffield:  *'  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  late  victory  of  our  dear  mamma,  the  church 
of  England.  She  had,  last  Thursday  (etfa  Febru- 
ary), seveoty-one  rebellious  sons,  who  pretended 
to  set  aside  her  wall,  on  accoont  of  insanity,  but 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  warChy  ehampions, 
headed  by  Lord  North,  Burke,  Hans  Stanley, 
Charles  Fox,  Godfrey  Clarke,  &c.  supported  the 
validity  of  it  with  infinite  *hamonr.  By  the  by, 
Charles  Fox  prepared  hiroself  for  that  holy  war, 
by  passing  twenty-two  houn  in  the  pious  exeRsise 
of  hazard;  hb  devotien  only  cost  him  50M.  per 
hour,  in  aU  11,0002."  JUiac,  JVorki,  vol.  ii.  p. 
74.  The  aigument  wluch  seemed  to  make  most 
eSect  in  the  bouse,  ¥nui  against  requiriag  subscrip- 
tion from  every  youth  entering  the  univemky,  of 
whatever  a|;e,  or  intended  for  whatever  profession. 
1*0  this  pomt  Johnson's  obnrvatioD  particulariy 
alludes.— Ed.] 


scribe  the  Bible;  for  the  Mahometans  ae 
knowledge  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  Moses, 
but  maintain  that  God  sent  Mahomet  as  a 
still  greater  prophet  than  either." 

I  mentioned  the  motion  which  had  been 
made  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  abolish 
the  fast  of  the  SOth  of  January  *.  JoHKsoa. 
'^  Why,  sir,  I  could  have  wished  d\at  it  had 
been  a  temporary  act,  perhaps  to  have  ex- 
pired with  the  century.  I  am  against  abo- 
lishing it;  because  that  would  be  declaring 
it  wrong  to  establish  it;  but  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  make  an  act,  continuing  it 
for  another  century,  and  then  letting  it  ex- 
pire." 

He  disapproved  of  the  royal  marriage 
bill;  "Because,"  said, he,  '*!  would  not 
have  the  people  think  that  the  validity  of 
marriage  depends  on  the  will  of  man,  or 
that  the  right  of  a  king  depends  on  the  will 
of  man.  I  shoukl  not  have  been  against 
making  the  marriage  of  any  of  the  royal 
family,  without  the  approbation  of  king  and 
pariiament,  highly  crmunal  3." 

In  the  monung  we  had  talked  of 'old  fam- 
ilies, and  the  respect  due  to  them.  Johv- 
SON.  "  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  that  kind 
of  respect,  and  are  avguing  for  yourself.  I 
am  for  supporting  the  principle,  and  am  dis- 
interested m  doing  it,  as  I  have  no  such 
right."  BoswELL.  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  one 
more  incitement  to  a  man  to  do  well." 
JoHnsoK.  "Yes,  sir,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  very  necessary  to  keep  society  to- 
gether. What  is  it  but  opinion,  by  which 
we  have  a  respect  for  authority,  that  pre- 
vents us,  who  are  the  rabble,  from  rising  vp 
and  pulling  down  you  who  are  eendemeB 
from  your  places,  and  saying,  <  We  will  be 
gentlemen  m  our  turn?'  Now,  sir,  that  re- 
spect for  authority  is  much  more  easily 
granted  to  a  man  whose  father  has  had  it, 
than  to  an  upstart,  and  so  society  is  more 


*  [Doctor  Nowell  had  preached,  as  naoal,  be- 
fore the  boose  on  the  gOth  of  Jan,  and  had  been 
thanked  for  his  sermon-  Some  days  afterwaidi, 
Mr.  Tbos.  TownAend  complained  of  certain  uft> 
constitutional  passages  in  the  sermon;  and  on  the 
21st  Feb.  after  a  debate,  the  thanks  were  oidtfed 
to  be  expunged  from  the  jovmals;  and  on  the  2d 
March,  Mx.  Fnd.  Montague  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  obserranoe  of  tfast 
day  altogether.  Tliis  motion  was  rejected  by  125 
to  97.— Ed.] 

'  [It  is  not  very  easy  to  imdentand  Dc  John- 
son's objection  as  abore  stated.  Does  not  tbs 
validity  of  aU  mprriaget  **  depend  on  the  will 
of  man,"  that  is,  are  there  not  in  all  civUBod  ds- 
tions  certain  legal  farmulm  and  conditions  raqvi- 
site  to  constitute  a  mairiage?  If  all  human  mali- 
tutions  are  to  be  disregaMed,  what  is  mairiage? 
And  as  to  the  indefeasible  rights  of  kita^  see 
Johnson's  opmions,  aaUe,  pp.  192, 195  ;  andfiittl- 
ly,  if  it  be  compc^t  to  the  legislature  to  make 
an  act  highhf  erimmal,  does  not  that  imply  a 
compelbncy  to  ibibkl  it  altogether  ?— £p.] 
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easily  supported.'^  Bobwkll.  "Perhaps, 
air,  it  mi^ht  be  done  by  the  respect  beloDging 
to  office,  as  among  the  Romans,  where  the 
dress,  the  toga,  inspired  reverence."  Jobn- 
•ojr.  *f  Why,  we  know  very  little  about  the 
Romans.  But,  snrely,  it  is  mnch  easier  to 
respect  a  man  who  has  always  had  respect, 
than  to  respect  a  man  who  we  know  was 
last  year  no  better  than  ourselves,  and  will 
be  no  better  next  year.  In  republicks  there  is 
no  respect  for  authority,  but  a  fear  of  pow- 
er." BoBWBLi^.  '*  At  present,  sir,  I  think 
riches  seem  to  gain  most  respect."  Johk- 
soR.  «  No,  sir,  riches  do  not  gain  hearty 
respect;  they  only  procure  external  atten- 
tion. A  verv  rich  man,  from  k>w  begin- 
nings, ma^  buy  his  election  in  a  borough; 
but,  e<BUrt$panbu§y  a  mah  of  family  willbe 
preferred.  People  will  prefer  a  man  for 
whose  father  their  fatners  have  voted, 
tfaoueh  they  should  get  no  more  money,  or 
evenless.  That  shows  that  the  respect  fbr 
family  is  not  merely  fancify ,  but  has  an  ac- 
tual operation.  If  gentlemen  of  family  would 
allow  the  rich  imstarts  to  spend  their  mon- 
ey profusely,  which  they  are  ready  enough 
to  do,  and  not  vie  with  them  in  expense, 
the  upstarts  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and 
the  geatlemeii  would  remain)  but  if  the 
gentlemen  will  vie  in  expense  with  the 
upstarts,  which  k  very  foolish,  they  most 
be  ruined. 

^^  [Indeed,  though  a  man  of  o1>- 

\pSil  BBme  birth  himself.  Dr.  Johnson^ 
partiality  to  people  of  family  was 
viable  on  every  occasion;  his  zeal  for  sub- 
ordination warm  even  to  bigotry;  his  ha- 
tred to  innovation,  and  reverence  for  the 
dd  feudal  times,  apparent,  whenever  any 
possible  manner  of  showing  them  occurred.] 
I  ^ave  him  an  account  of  the  excellent 
mimickry  of  a  friend^  of  mine  in  Scotland; 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  scxne  peo- 
ple thought  it  a  very  mean  thing.  John- 
sou.  "Why,  sir,  it  is  making  a  very 
mean  use  of  man's  powers.  But  to  be  a 
good  mimick  requires  great  powers,  great 
acutenessofobservation,  great  retention  of 
what  is  observed,  and  great  pliancy  of  or-« 
gans  to  repaesent  what  is  observed,  i  re- 
member a  lady  of  quality  in  this  town.  Lady 

• • ,  who  was  a  wonderful  mimick,  and 

wed  to  make  me  laugh  immoderately.  I 
Have  heard  she  is  now  gone  mad."  Bos- 
WSLL.  '*  It  is  amazing  now  a  mimick  can 
not  only  gire  you  the  gestures  and  voice  of 
a  person  whom  he  represents;  but  even 
what  a  person  would  say  on  any  particular 
wbject"    JoBKSON.    "  Why,  sir,  you  are 


*  [This  friend  was  Mr.  Cnllen,  advocate,  son  of 
(be  celebrated  phyHciaii,  afterwards  a  jn^ge*  by 
ihe  name  of  Lord  Callen. 

*  [The  melancholy  circuinstance  stated  as  to 
^  lady,  indncoB  the  editor  to  refrain  fivm  at> 
temptii^;  to  fin  op  this  Uank.— En.] 


to  consider  that  the  manner  and  some  par- 
ticular phrases  of  a  person  do  much  to  im^ 
press  you  with  an  idea  of  him,  and  you  are 
not  sure  that  he  would  say  what  the  mim- 
ick says  in  his  character."  Boswbll.  "  I 
don't  think  Foote  a  good  mimick,  sir." 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  lus  imitations  are  not 
like.  He  gives  you  something  different  iVom 
himself,  but  not  the  character  which  he 
means  to  assume.  He  goes  out  of  himself, 
without  going  into  other  people.  He  cannot 
take  off  any  perron  unless  ne  is  strongly 
marked,  such  as  George  Faulkner.  He  is 
lik^  a  painter  who  can  draw  the  portrait  of 
a  man  who  has  a  wen  upon  his  face,  and 
who  therefore  is  easily  known.  If  a  man 
hops  upon  one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  upon  one 
leg.  Uut  he  has  not  that  nice  discrimina- 
tion which  your  friend  seems  to  possess. 
Foote  is,  however,  very  entertaining  with 
a  kind  of  conversation  between  wit  and  buf- 
foonery." 

On  Mondav,  Mareh  33, 1  found  him  bus^, 
preparing  a  fourth  edition  of  his  folio  Dic- 
tionary. Mr.  Peyton,  one  of  his  original 
amanuenses,  was  writing  for  him.  I  put 
him  in  mind  of  a  meaning  of  the  word  tide, 
which  he  had  omitted,  viz.  relationship;  as 
father's  side,  mother's  side.  He  inserted 
it  1  asked  him  if  humiliating  wm  a  good 
wo>rd.  He  said  he  had  seen  it  frequently 
used,  but  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  legiti- 
mate English.  He  would  not  admit  eivilv- 
taiion,  but  only  civility.  With  parent  de* 
forence  to  him  I  thought  eimtixatton,  from 
to  4itiHzey  better  in  the  sense  opposed  to 
k^bariiu  than  difUitfj  as  it  is  oetter  to 
harve  a  distinct  word  lor  each  sense,  than 
one  word  with  two  senses,  which  eiviUty 
is,  in  his  wav  of  using  it. 

He  seemed  also  to  be  intent  on  some  sort 
of  chymlcal  operation.  I  was  entertained 
by  obiserving  now  he  colitrived  to  send  Mr. 
Peyton  on  an  errand,  without  seeming  to 
degrade  him: — "  Mr.  Peyton,  Mr.  Pei^n, 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  a  walk  to 
Temple-Bar?  You  will  there  see.  a  chy* 
mist's  shop,  at  which  you  will  be  pleased 
to  buy  for  me  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol ; 
not  spirit  of  vitriol,  but  oil  of  vitriol.  It 
will  cost  three  half-pence."  Peyton  imme- 
diately went,  and  returned  with  it,  and  told 
him  it  cost  but  a  penny. 

[Of  the  death  of  this  poor  labourer  in 
literature,  of  whom  Mrs.  Fiozzi  savs  that 
he  had  considerable  talents,  and  knew 
many  modem  languages,  Johnson  gave 
himself  the  following  pathetic  account,  in 
a  letter  to  that  lady: 

'*T0   MRS.    THIULE. 

"  iBt  AprU,  1778. 

"  Poor  Peyton  expired  this  morn- 
ing.   He  probably--during  many     JjfT^ 
years,  of  which  he  sat  starving  by     p.  iij, 
the  bed  of  a  wife,  not  only  useless 
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but  almost  motionlesa,  cond^diiedby  poverty 
to  personal  attendance,  and  by  the  necessi- 
ty oi'such  attendance  chained  down  to  pov- 
erty— he  probably  thought  otlen  how  light- 
ly he  should  tread  the  path  of  life  without 
his  burthen.  Of  this  thought  the  admis- 
sion was  unavoidable,  and  the  indulgence 
might  be  forgiven  to  frailty  and  distress. 
His  wife  died  at  last,  and  before  she  was 
buried,  he  was  seized  by  a  (ever^  and  is 
now  going  to  the  grave. 

<'  Such  miscarriages,  when  they  happen  to 
those  on  whom  many  eyes  are  fixed,  fill  histo- 
ries and  tragedies ;  and  tears  have  been  shed 
for  the  sufierings,  and  wonder  excited  by  the 
fortitude  of  those  who  neither  did  nor  suf- 
fered more  than  Peyton."] 

I  then  reminded  him  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter's cause,  and  proposed  to  read  to  him 
the  printed  papers  concerning  it.  <'  No, 
sir,"  said  he,  ^*  I  can  read  quicker  than  1 
can  hear."    So  he  read  them  to  himself. 

AAer  he  had  read  for  some  time,  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Kristrom,  a  Swede,  who  was  tutor  to  some 
young  gentlemen  in  the  city.  He  told  me 
that  there  was  a  veiy  g^ood  History  of 
Sweden,  by  Dalin.  Having  at  that  time 
an  intention  of  writing  the  history  of  that 
country,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  one* 
might  write  a  liistory  of  Sweden  without 
aping  thither.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  one 
for  common  use." 

We  talked  of  languages.  Johnson  ob- 
served that  Leibnitz  nad  made  some  pro- 
gress in  a  work,  tracing  all  languages  up 
to  the  Hebrew.  "Why,  sir,"  said  he, 
'<  you  would  not  ima^ne  that  the  French 
Jour,  day,  is  derived  Irom  the  Latin  dies, 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  ;  and  the 
intermediate  steps  are  very  clear.  From 
dies,  comes  diunuu,  Diu  is,  by  inaccu- 
rate ears,  or  inaccurate  pronunciation,  easi- 
ly confounded  with  giu ;  then  the  Italians 
iorm  a  substantive  of  the  ablative  of  an 
adjective,  and  thence  giumo,  or,  as  they 
make  it,  giomo ;  which  is  readily  contract- 
ed into  giour,  or  lour,**  He  observed, 
that  the  Bohemian  language  was  true  Scla- 
von>ck.  The  Swede  said,  it  had  some 
similarity  .with  the  German.  JoHjrsoir. 
"  Why,  sir,  to  be  sure,  such  parts  of  Scla- 
vonia  as  confine  with  Germany  will  bor- 
row German  words;  and  such  parts  as 
confine  with  Tartary  will  oorrow  Tartar 
words." 

He  said,  he  never  had  it  properly  ascer- 
tained that  the  Scotch  Highlanaers  and  the 
Irish  understood  each  other  ^.    I  told  him 

^  [In  Mr.  Anderson's  Historical  Sketches  of 
the  Native  Irish,  we  find  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

**  The  Irish  and  Gaelic  langnages  are  the  same, 
and  formerly  what  was  spoken  in  the  Highlands 


that  my  cousin,  Cokmd  Graham,  of  the 
Royal  Highlanders,  whom  I  met  at  Droghe- 
da,  told  me  they  did.  Johhsov.  "  Sir,  if 
the  Highlanders  understood  Irish,  why 
translate  the  New  Testament  into  Erse,  as 
was  latelv  done  at  Edinburgh,  when  there 
is  an  Irish  translation?"  Boswei.l.  "Al- 
though the  Erse  and  Irish  are  botli  dialecti 
of  the  same  language,  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  diversity  between  them,  as  be- 
tween the  difierent  dialects  in  Italy. "  The 
Swede  went  away,  and  Dr.  Jolinson  con- 
tinued his  reading  of  the  papers.  I  said, 
'<I  am  afraid,  sir,  it  is  troublesome." 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  '<  I  do  not  take  much 
delight  in  it ;  but  I'll  go  through  it." 

We  went  to  the  Mitre,  and  dined  in  the 
room  where  he  and  I  first  supped  together. 
He  gave  me  great  hopes  of  my  cause. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  the  government  of  a 
schoolmaster  is  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  military  government;  that  is  to  say,  it 
must  be  arbitrary,  it  must  be  exercised  by 
the  will  of  one  man,  according  to  particular 
circumstances.  You  must  show  some  learn- 
ing upon  this  occasion.  You  must  show, 
that  a  schoolmaster  has  a  prescriptive  right 
to  beat;  and  that  an  action  of  assault  and 


of  ScoUand  was  generally  called  Irith.  Those 
who  have  attended  to  the  rnbject  most  hove  ob- 
served, that  the  word  Irish  was  giadiiaUy  cfauig- 
ed  into  Erse*  denoting  the  laaguge  that  is  now 
generally  called  Chulic.**  Mr.  Andeaon  rtates 
that,  when  he  was  in  Galway,  in  Ireland,  in  1814, 
he  found  a  vessel  there  from  Lewis,  one  of  the  Heb- 
rides, the  master  of  which  remarked  to  him  that 
the  people  here  spoke  curious  Oaelic,  bnt  be 
onderstood  them  easily,  and  conmierce  ■  aetoally 
carried  on  between  the  Highlanders  and  the 
Irish  through  the  mediom  of  their  common  lan- 
gnage."— P.  188. 

My  friend,  Colonel  Meyrick  Shawe,  who  pomt- 
ed  out  Mr.  AAderson's  work  to  me,  adds,  **  I  can 
venture  to  say  from  my  own  experience,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  difference  of  pronunciation, 
the  Irish  and  the  Highlanden  would  be  perfectly 
mtelligible  to  each  o3ier;  and  even  with  that  di»- 
advantage,  they  become  so  in  a  short  tinoe.  I 
have  indeed  met  some  Highlanders  whom  I  eoold 
not  understand  at  all ;  but  there  was  a  Captaia 
Cameron  in  the  same  regiment  vrith  me  (76tb), 
who  spoke  with  an  accent  more  like  the  Uirii 
than  usual,  whom  I  could  underrtand  peifeelly 
when  hespoko  slow.  There  are,  I  am  told,  few 
words  in  Irish  that  are  not  intelligible  to  the  High- 
landers, but  there  axe  many  in  the  Gaelic  vrlueh 
an  Irislunan  cannot  understand.  Tha  Scotch,  as  I 
am  tokl,  and  as  is  natural  from  their  position,  have 
many  Pictish  and  other  foreign  words.  The 
Irish  have  no  Pictish  words,  bnt  many  Ijatin." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also  mforms  me,  that  "  there 
is  no  doubt  the  languages  are  the  same,  and  the 
difference  in  pronunciation  and  construction  not 
very  considerable.  The  Erse  or  Bearish  is  the 
hish'y  and  the  race  called  Scots  came  oricioaUy 
fh>m  Ulster.'*— Ed.] 
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battery  cannot  be  admitted  against  him  un- 
less there  is  some  great  excess,  soma  bar- 
barity. This  mannas  maimed  none  of  his 
boys.  They  are  all  ltd-  with  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  thetr  corporeal  faculties.  In  our 
schools  in  Enffland  many  boys  have  been 
maimed;  yet  I  never  heard  of  an  action 
against  a  schoolmaster  on  that  account. 
Puffendorf,  I  think,  maintains  the  right  of  a 
schoohnaster  to  beat  his  scholars." 

On  Saturday,  March  37, 1  introduced  to 
him  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  ^,  with  whom 
he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  acquainted. 
He  received  him  very  courteously. 

Sir  Alexander  observed,  that  the  chancel- 
lors'^  in  England  are  chosen  from  views 
much  inferiour  to  the  office,  being  chosen 
from  temporary  political  views.  JoHifsov. 
'<  Why,  sir,  in  such  a  government  as  ours, 
no  man  is  apoointed  to  an  office  because  he 
is  the  fittest  ror  it,  nor  hardly  in  any  oth- 
er government ;  because  there  are  so  manv 
connexions  and  dependencies  to  be  studied. 
A  despotick  prince  may  choose  a  man  to 
an  office,  merely  because  he  is  the  fittest  for 
it  The  kinff  of  Prussia  may  do  it."  Sir 
A.  "  I  think,  ur,  almost  all  great  lawyers, 
such  at  least  as  have  written  upon  law, 
have  known  onlv  law,  and  notliing  else." 
Johnson.  **'Why,  no,  sir;  Judge  Hale 
was  a  great  lawyer,  and  wrote  upon  law  ; 
and  vet  he  knew  a  great  man^r  other  things, 
and  has  written  upon  other  tlungs.  Selden 
too."  Sir  A.  "  Very  true,  sir ;  and  Lord 
Bacon.  But  was  not  Lord  Coke  a  mere 
lawyer?  "    Johnson.    "  Why,  1  am  afraid 

*  [Nextbrotherof  Sir  James  MacdoiuUd,  whom 
Mr.  Boswell  calls  the  Marcellna  of  Scotland,  and 
whom  the  concarrent  testimony  of  his  contempo- 
laries  proves  to  have  been  a  verv  extraordinary 
young  man. ,  He  died  at  Rome  m  1766.  (See 
post,  5th  Sept,  1778.)  Sir  Alexander  sncceeded 
his  brother  as  eighth  baronet,  and  was  created  an 
Irish  baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Macdonald,  in 
1776.  The  kOe  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer. 
Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  was  their  youngest  broth- 
er. We  shall  see  more  of  Sir  Alexander  under 
the  year  1773,  daring  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
—Ed.] 

'  [Thb,  no  donbt,  may  occasionally  happen, 
and  a  lord  chancellor  sometimes  disappoints  the 
expectations  not  only  of  the  conntry,  bnt  of  those 
who  make  him;  yet  on  the  whole,  it  seems  hard 
to  discover  how  chancellorB  can  be  selected  with- 
out some  attention  to  political  interests.  A  party 
coming  mto  power  generally  makes  the  abl^ 
and  most  prominent  lawyer  of  its  principles  chan- 
cellor. There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  man 
dns  selected  m  the  face  of  the  public,  and  from 
an  eminence  to  which  he  has  raised  himself,  will 
be  better  fitted  to  discharge  the  various  duties  of 
diat  great  oflke,  than  if  cbancellora  were  to  be 
chosen  by  some  other  standard.  What,  howev- 
er, that  other  standard  should  or  conl^  be,  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  did  not  suggest,  and  prob- 
ably never  considered. — ^Ed.] 


he  was,  but  he  would  hkre  taken  it  veiy 
ill  if  you  had  told  him  so.  He  would  have 
prosecuted  you  for  scandal."  Boswell. 
^'  Lord  Mansfield  is  not  a  mere  lawyer." 
Johnson.  '<  No,  sir,  I  never  was  in  Loid 
Mansfiekl's  company ;  but  Lord  Mansfield 
was  distinguished  at  the  university.  Lord 
Mansfield,  when  he  first  came  to  town, 
'  drank  champagne  with  the  wits,'  as  Prioi 
says.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope*."  Sii 
A.  "  Barristers,  I  believe,  are  not  so  abu* 
sive  now  as  they  were  formerly  4.  I  fancy 
the^  had  less  law  long  ago,  and  so  were 
obhged  to  take  to  abuse  to  fill  up  the  time. 
Now  they  have  such  a  number  of  prece- 
dents, they  have  no  occasion  for  abuse." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  they  had  more  law 
long  ago  than  they  have  now.  As  to  pre- 
cedents, to  be  sure  they  will  increase  in 
course  of  time ;  but  the  more  precedents 
there  are,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  law ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for 
investigating  principles."  Sir  A.  "  i 
have  been  correcting  several  Scotch  ac- 
cents in  my  friend  Boswell.  I  doubt,  sir, 
if  any  Scotchman  ever  attains  to  a  per- 
fect English  pronunciation."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  few  of  them  do,  because  they 
do  not  persevere  after  acquiring  a  certain 
degree  of  it.  But,  sir,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  may  attain  to  a  perfect 
English  pronunciation,  if  they  will.  We 
find  how  near  they  come  to  it ;  and  ceiw 
tainlv,  a  man  who  conquers  nineteen  parts 
of  the  Scotch  accent,  may  conquer  the 
twentieth.  But,  sir,  when  a  man  has  got 
the  better  of  nine-tenths  he  grows  weary, 
he  relaxes  his  diligence,  he  finds  he  has  cor- 
rected his  accent  so  far  as  not  to  be  disa- 
greeable, and  he  no  bnger  desires  his 
friends  to  tell  him  when  he  is  wrong,  nor 


*  [He  was  one  of  his  executors.  The  laige 
space  which  (thanks  to  Mr.  Boswell)  Dr.  John- 
son occupies  in  our  estimate  of  the  society  of  his 
day,  makes  it  surprising  that  he  should  never 
have  been  in  company  with  Lord  Mansfield;  but 
•Boswell  was  disposed  to  overrate  the  extent  and 
rank  of  Johnson*s  acquaintance.  It  is  proper 
here  to  correct  an  error  relative  to  Lord  Mansfield 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  which  has  found  its  way  into 
print  In  Miss  Hawkins's  Memoirs,  voL  ii.  p. 
218,  she  gives  the  following  anecdote  on  the  au- 
thority of  her  brother,  who  states  that,  "  calling 
upon  Dr.  Johnson  shortly  after  the  death  oj 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  mentioning  the  event, 
Johnson  answered,  «  Jth,  sir;  there  was  little 
leamin£  and  less  mrtue.  * '  *  It  happens,  unhicki- 
ly  for  uie  accuracy  of  this  anecdote,  that  Lord 
Mansfield  survived  Dr.  Johnson  full  ten  yeaxs. — 
Ed.] 

*  [The  general  tone  of  society  is  probably  im- 
proved in  this  respect,  and  barristers  are  more 
men  of  the  world,  and  mbc  more  in  polite  com- 
pany than  at  the  times  Sir  A.  Macdonald  aUuded 
to.— Ed.] 
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doee  he  chooee  to  be  told.  Sir,  when  peo- 
ple watch  me  narrowly,  and  I  do  not  watch 
myself,  they  will  find  me  out  to  be  of  a  par- 
ticular county.  In  the  same  manner  Dun- 
ning may  be  found  out  to  be  a  Devonshire 
man.  So  most  Scotchmen  may  be  found 
out  But,  sir,  little  aberrations  are  of  no 
disadvantage.  I  never  catched  Mallet  in 
a  Scotch  accent :  and  yet  Mallet,  I  sup- 
pose, was  past  five-and-twenty  before  he 
came  to  London^" 

Upon  another  occasion  I  talked  to  him 
on  thiri  subject,  having  myself  taken  some 
pains  to  improve  my  pronunciation,  by  the 
aid  of  the  late  Mr.  Love^,  of  Drury-lane 
theatre,  when  he  was  a  player  at  Edinburgh, 
and  also  of  old  Mr.  Sheridan.  Johnson 
said  to  me,  "  Sir,  your  pronunciation  is  not 
offensive."  With  this  concesaon  I  was 
pretty  well  satisfied;  and  let  me  give  my 
countrymen  of  North-Britain  an  advice  not 
to  aim  at  absolute  perfection  in  this  respect; 
not  to  speak  high  English,  as  we  are  apt  to 
call  what  is  far  removed  from  the  Scotch, 
but  which  is  by  no  means  good  EngU$h^ 
and  makes  "  the  fools  who  use  it "  truly  ridi- 
culous. Good  English  is  plain,  easy,  and 
smooth  in  the  mouth  of  an  utiafiected  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  A  studied  and  factitious 
pronunciation,  which  requires  perpetual  at- 
tention, and  imposes  perpetual  constraint, 
is  exceedingly  disgusting.  A  small  inter- 
mixture of  provincial  peculiarities  may,  per- 
haps, have  an  agreeable  effect,  as  the  notes 
of  different  birds  concur  in  the  harmony  of 
the  grove,  and  please  more  than  if  they  were 
all  exactly  idike.  I  could  name  some  gen- 
tlemen of  Ireland  3,  to  whom  a  slight  propor- 
tion of  the  accent  and  recitative  of  that 
country  is  an  advantage.  The  same  obser- 
vation wiU  apply  to  the  gentlemen  of  Scot- 
land. I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  speak 
as  broad  as  a  certain  prosperous  member  ^ 
of  parliament  from  thut  country^  though  it 
has  been  well  observed,  that  "  it  has  been 
of  no  small  use  to  him;  as  it  rouses  the  at- 


>  [He  says,  in  the  LivcB  of  the  Poets,  that 
'*  of  Mallet  he  had  a  very  slight  personal  knowl- 
edge.** Mallet  came  to  England  m  1723,  when 
he  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age. — Ed.] 

*  [Love  was  an  assumed  name.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  Dance,  the  architect  He  resided 
many  yearB  at  Edinburghtas  manager  of  the  the- 
atre of  that  city;  he  removed  in  1762  to  Drury- 
lane,  and  died  in  1771.  He  wrote  some  theatri- 
cal pieces  of  no  reputation. — ^En.] 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  probably  included,  in  this  ob- 
servation, Mr.  Burke  ;  who,  to  the  last,  retained 
more  of  the  Irish  accent  than  was  agreeable  to 
less  indulgent  eats. — ^En.] 

*  [Mr.  Dundas,  saccessively  lord  advocate,  sec- 
nitary  of  state,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and 
Viscount  Melville,  whose  accent,  and  many 
of  whose  phrases,  were  to  the  last  peculiariy  na- 
tional— £d.] 


tenlion  of  the  house  by  its  unoommonness; 
and  is  eiqual  to  tropes  and  figures  in  a  good 
English  speaker."  I  would  give  as  an  in- 
stance of  what  I  mean  to  recommend  to  my 
countiymen,  the  pronunciation  of  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot^ ;  and  may  I  presume  to 
add  that  of  the  present  Earl  of  Marchmont*, 
who  told  me,  with  great  good-humour,  that 
the  master  of  a  shop  in  London  where  he 
was  not  known,  said  to  him,  "  I  suppose, 
sir,  you  are  an  American.''  "  Why  so,  sir  ?" 
said  his  lordship.  ''  Because,  sir,"  replied 
the  shopkeeper, "  you  speak  neither  English 
nor  Scotch,  but  something  different  from 
both,  which  I  conclude  is  the  language  of 
America." 

Boswell.  <<  It  may  be  of  use,  sir,  to 
have  a  dictionary  to  ascertain  the  pionunci- 
ation."  JoBKSoN.  "Why,  sir,  my  Dic- 
tionary i^ows  you  the  accent  of  words,  if 
you  can  but  remember  them."  Boswell. 
'*  But,  sir,  we  want  marks  to  ascertain  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels.  Sheridan,  I 
believe,  has  finished  such  a  work."  JoHir- 
soN.  Why,  sir,  consider  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  learn  a  language  by  the  ear,  than  by 
any  marks.  Shendan's  Dictionary  may  do 
very  well:  but  you  cannot  always  cany  it 
about  witn  you:  and,  when  ^ou  want  the 
word,  you  have  not  the  dictionary.  It  is 
like  a  man  who  has  a  sword  that  wiU  not 
draw.  It  is  an  admirable  sword,  to  be  sure : 
but  while  your  enemy  is  cuttinfr  your  throat, 
you  are  unable  to  use  it.  Besides,  sir,  what 
entitles  Sheridan  to  fix  the  pronunciatioa 
of  EnglislW  He  has,  in  the  nrst  place,  the 
disadvantage  of  being  an  Irishman:  and  if 
he  says  he  will  fix  it  after  the  example  of 
the  best  company,  why,  the^  differ  among 
themselves.  I  remem1>er  an  instance :  when 
I  published  the  Plan  for  my  Dictionary, 
Lord  Chesterfield  told  me  that  the  word 
great  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
to  state;  and  Sir  William  Yonge?  sent  me 
word  that  it  shoukl  be  pronounced  so  as  to 
rhyme  to  seat,  and  that  none  but  an  Irish- 
man would  pronounce  it  grait.    Now  here 


»  [Third  baronet,  father  of  the  first  Loid  Mia- 
to;  a  gentleman  of  distinction  in  the  political,  and 
not  ttiSmown  in  the  poetical  world :  he  died  ia 
1777.  Is  it  not,  however,  rather  J^emian  to 
recommend  as  a  model  of  prenuneiaHont  ob» 
who  was  already  dead? — ignotumper  ignitius, 
—En.] 

<  [Hugh,  fourth  Earl  of  Matchobont,  the  friend 
and  executor  of  Pope ;  bom  in  1708,  died  ia  17i4. 
—Ed.] 

7  [Sir  W.  Yonge,  fourth  baronet,  K.  B.  aad 
secretary  at  war  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  ad- 
ministration ;  he  died  in  1766.  See  onle,  pi 
79,  where  the  editor  has  inadvertently  stated 
that  Sir  W.  Yonge  told^  instead  of  seiU  wsrd  to 
Johnson  how  great  should  be  pronouneed.  Iha 
pronunciation  is  now  settled,  beyond  quesrioa, 
b  the  mode  stated  by  Lord  Cherteifidd.— Es.) 
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were  two  men  of  the  highest  rank,  the  one, 
the  best  speaker  in  the  house  of  lords,  the 
other,  the  best  speaker  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, differing  entirely." 

I  again  visited  him  at  night  Finding 
him  in  a  very  good  humour,  1  ventured  to 
lead  him  to  the  subject  of  our  situation  in 
a  future  state,  having  much  curiosity  to 
know  his  notions  on  that  point.  Johkson. 
"Why,  sir,  tlie  happiness  of  an  unem- 
bodied  spirit  will  consist  in  a  consciousness 
of  the  favour  of  God,  in  the  contemplation 
of  truth,  and  in  the  possession  of  felicitating 
ideas.*'  Boswsi.l.  <<But,  sir,  is  there 
any  harm  in  our  forming  to  ourselves  con* 
jectures  as  to  the  particulars  of  our  happi- 
ness, though  the  scripture  has  said  but  very 
little  on  the  subject?  <- We  know  not  what 
we  shall  be.'"  Johnson.  **Sir,  there  is 
no  harm.  \^hat  philosophy  suggests  to  us 
on  this  topick  is  probable:  what  scripture 
tens  us  is  certain.  Dr.  Henry  More  ^  has 
carried  it  as  far  as  philosophy  can.  You 
may  buy  both  his  theological  and  philosophi- 
cal works  in  two  volumes  folio,  for  about 
eight  shillings."  Boswell.  "One  of  the 
moat  pleasing  thoughts  is,  that  we  shall  see 
our  friends  again ^."  Johnson.  "Yes, 
sir;  but  you  must  consider,  that  when  we 
are  become  purely  rational,  many  of  our 
friendships  will  be  put  off.  Many  friend- 
ships are  formed  by  a  community  of  sensu- 
al pleasures;  all  these  will  be  cut  off.  We 
fbrm  many  friendships  with  bad  men,  be- 
cause they  have  agreeable  qualities,  and 
they  can  be  useful  to  us;  but,  aAer  death, 
they  can  no  longer  be  of  use  to  us.  We 
form  many  friendships  by  mistake,  ima^n- 
mg  people  to  be  dinerent  from  what  they 
really  are.  After  death,  we  shall  see  every 
one  m  a  true  light.  Then,  sir,  they  talk 
of  our  meeting  our  relations:  but  then  all 
lelationship  is  difisolved:  and  we  shall  have 
no  r»rard  for  one  person  more  than  another, 
but  tor  their  real  value.  However,  we 
shall  either  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting 
our  friends,  or  be  satisfied  without  meeting 
them."  Boswell.  "  Yet,  sir,  we  see  in 
scripture,  that  Dives  still  retained  an  anx- 
ious concern  about  his  brethren."    John- 

1  [Called  the  Platonist,  on  accoont  of  bis  yo- 
hmuDoat  efibcts  to  blend  the  platonic  philotophy 
with  cbrirtianity.  He,  Van  Helmot,  and  Valei^ 
tine  Gfeatrakes,  all  mysties  in  their  several  pro- 
fevioof ,  were  patronized  by  Anne  Finch,  Lady 
Conway  (beneif  a  inystio),  and  oil  resided  for 
some  time  in  her  house  at  Ragley,  where  there 
is  a  portnut  of  Von  Helmot,  and  where  were  foand 
by  Mr.  Wdipole  several  letters  of  Dt,  More. — 
Ed.] 

'  Biflfaop  Hall,  in  his  Epistfe,.  <*discowma£  of 
the  di&rent  degrees  of  beavenly  glory,  and  otoaz 
oaatnal  knowl^e  of  each,  other  above,"  holds 
the  affinnative  on  bodi  these  qoeitionik — Ma- 
i^irx.     rSee  ante,  p.  227.— Ed.] 


soir.  "  Why,  sir,  we  must  either  suppose 
that  passage  to  be  metaphorical,  or  hokl 
with  many  divines,  and  all  the  Purgatori* 
ans,  that  departed  souls  do  not  all  at  once 
arrive  at  the  utmost  perfection  of  which 
they  are  capable."  Boswell.  "  I  think, 
sir,  that  is  a  very  ratipnal  supposition." 
JoHKSON.  "  Why,  yes,  sir;  but  we  do  not 
know  it  is  a  true  one.  There  is  no  harm  in 
believing  it:  but  you  must  not  compel  oth« 
ers  to  make  it  an  article  of  faith;  tor  it  is 
not  revealed."  Boswkll.  "Do  you 
think,  sir,  it  is  wrong  in  a  man  who  holds 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  his  deceased  friends?"  Johksoit. 
"Why  no,  sir."  Boswell.  "I  have 
been  told,  that  in  the  liturgy  of  the  episco- 
pal church  of  Scotland,  there  was  a  form 
of  prayer  for  the  dead."  Johj^ son.  *<  Sir, 
it  is  not  in  tlie  liturgy  which  Laud  framed 
for  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland:  if 
there  is  a  liturgy  okler  than  that,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  it."  Boswell.  "As  to 
our  employment  in  a  future  state,  the  sa* 
cred  writing  say  little.  The  |levelation, 
however,  ot  St.  John  gives  us  many  ide^as, 
and  particularly  mentions  musick.  John- 
soir.  "  Whv,  sir,  ideas  must  be  given  you 
by  means  of  something  which  you  know 
and  as  to  musick,  there  are  some  phik»o<- 
phers  and  divines  who  have  maintained 
that  we  shall  not  be  spiritualized  to  such  a 
degree,  but  that  sometning  of  matter,  very 
much  refined,  will  remain.  In  that  ca8e> 
musick  may  make  a  part  of  our  future  fe 
lioity  3." 

Boswell.  "  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  any  well-attested  stories  of  the  appear 
ance  of  ghosts.  You  know  there  is.  a  fa 
mous  story  of  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Veal> 
prefixed  to '  Drehncourt  on  Death. ' "  JoHir 
SON.  "  I  believe,  sir,  that  is  given  up^;  I 
believe  thewoman  declared  upon  her  death- 
bed that  it  was  a  lie  ^"  Boswell.  "This 
objection  is  made  against  the  truth  of  ghosta 
appearing:  that  IT  they  are  in  a  state  of 
happiness,  it  would  be  a  punishment  to 
them  to  return  to  this  world;  and  if  they 
are  in  a  state  of  miser^f  it  would  be  giving 


'  [See  ante,  p.  66.-~Ejd.] 

*  [It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  Dr.  John- 
son, notwithstanding  his  assertion,  that  apparitioM 
are  freqnent,  {ante,  p.  228),  was  not  able  to  pro- 
duce one  authentic  instance  of  such  an  appear- 
ance. We  shall  find,  in  the  conrse  of  his  coi^ 
veisation,  a  statement,  that  old  Cave  bad  seen  a 
spirit,  and  some  other  similar  stories,  bat  nothing 
which,  as  it  would  seem,  Johnson  himself  could 
believe. — ^Ed.] 

^  This  fiction  is  known  to  have  been  invented 
by  Daniel  Defoe,  and  was  added  to  the  seeond 
edition  of  the  English  tianslatwn  of  Drelincourt'a 
work  (which  was  onginally  written  in  French), 
to  make  it  sell.  The  firat  edition  had  it 
Malonx. 
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them  a  respite."  Joqfson.  "Why,  Bit, 
as  the  happiness  or  misery  of  embodied 
spirits  does  not  depend  upon  place,  but  is 
intellectual,  we  cannot  say  that  the^  are  less 
happy  or  less  miserable  by  appearmg  upon 
earth." 

We  went  down  between  twelve  and  one 
.  to  Mrs.  Williams's  room,  and  drank  tea. 
I  mentioned  that  we  were  to  have  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Gray  in  prose  and  verse,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Mason.  Johnson.  '<  I  think 
we  have  had  enough  of  Gray.  I  see  they 
have  published  a  splendid  edition  of  Aken- 
side's  works.  One  oad  ode  may  be  suffered; 
but  a  number  of  them  tog^ether  makes  one 
sick."  Bos  WELL.  "  Akenside's  disting-uish- 
ed  poem  is  his  <  Pleasures  of  Imagination:' 
but,  for  my  part,  I  never  could  admire 
it  so  much  as  most  people  do."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  I  could  not  read  it  through." 
BoBWSLL.  "  I  have  read  it  through  ;  but 
I  did  not  find  any  great  power  in  it." 

I  mentioned  Elwal,  the  heretick,  whose 
trial '  Sir  John  Prin^le  had  given  me  to  read. 
Johnson.  ^*^Sir,  Mr.  Elwal  was,  I  think, 
an  ironmonger  at  Wolverhampton;  and  he 
had  a  mind  to  make  himself  famous,  by  be- 
ing the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  which  he 
wished  much  should  be  called  EXwaUtam. 
He  hekl,  that  every  thing  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  was  not  typical  was  to  be  of 
perpetual  observance:  and  so  he  wore  a  ri- 
band in  the  plaits  of  his  coat,  and  he  also 
wore  a  beard.  I  remember  I  had  the  hon- 
our of  dining  in  company  with  Mr.  Elwal. 
There  was  one  Barter,  a  miller,  who  wrote 
against  him;  and  you  had  the  controversy 
between  Mr.  Elwal  and  Mr.  Barter.  To 
trv  to  make  himself  distinc^uished,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  King  George  £e  Second,  chal- 
lenging him  to  dispute  with  him,  in  which 
he  said,  *  George,  if  you  be  afraid  to  come 
by  yourself,  to  dispute  with  a  poor  old  man, 
you  may  bring  a  thousaiid  or  your  hhtck" 
guards  with  you;  and  if  you  should  still  be 
afraid,  you  may  bring  a  thousand  of  your 
rtfci-guards.'  The  letter  had  something  of 
the  impudence  of  Junius  to  our  present  king. 
But  the  men  of  Wolverhampton  were  not 
so  inflammable  as  the  common  council  of 
London;  so  Mr.  Elwal  failed  in  his  scheme 
of  making  himself  a  man  of  great  conse- 
quence." 

On  Tuesday,  Slst  March,  he  and  I  dined 
at  General  Paoli's.  A  question  was  start- 
ed whether  the  slate  of  marriage  was  natu- 
ral to  man.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  so  far 
from  being  natural  for  a  man  and  woman 
to  live  in  a  state  of  marriage,  that  we  find 

*  [**  The  Triumph  of  Truth;  being  an  account 
of  the  trial  of  E.  Elwal  for  heresy  and  blasphemy, 
8yo.  Lond."  This  is  rather  the  rambling  decla- 
niation  of  an  enthuaiaat,  than  the  account  of  a  trial. 
-  Eo.] 


all  the  motives  which  they  have  for  remain- 
ing in  that  connexion,  and  the  restraints 
which  civilized  society  imposes  to  prevent 
separation,  are  hardiy  sufficient  to  keep 
them  together.''  The  general  said,  that  ia 
a  state  of  nature  a  man  and  woman  uniting 
together,  would  form  a  strong  and  constant 
auction,  by  the  mutual  pleasure  each  would 
receive;  and  that  the  same  causes  of  dis- 
sension would  not  arise  between  them,  as 
occur  between  husband  and  wife  in  a  civilis- 
ed state.  Johnson.  *'  Sir^  they  would 
have  dissensions  enough,  though  of  another 
kind.  One  would  choose  to  go  a  hunting 
in  this  wood,  the  other  in  that;  one  would 
choose  to  go  a  fishing  in  this  lake,  the  oth- 
er in  that:  or,  perhaps,  one  would  choose 
to  go  a  hunting,  when  the  other  would 
choose  to  ^o  a  fishing;  and  so  they  would 
part  Besides,  sir,  a  savage  man  and  a  sav- 
age woman  meet  by  chance;  and  when  the 
man  sees  another  woman  that  pleases  him 
better,  he  will  leave  the  first" 

We  then  fell  into  a  disquisition  whether 
there  is  any  beauty  independent  of  utih'tj. 
The  general  maintained  there  was  not 
Dr.  Johnson  mainlined  that  there  was; 
and  he  instanced  a  coflee  cup  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  the  painting  or  which  was  of 
no  real  use,  as  the  cup  could  hold  the  coffee 
equally  well'  if  plain;  yet  the  painting  wis 
beautiful. 

We  talked  of  the  strange  custom  of  swear- 
ing in  conversation.  The  general  said, 
that  all  barbarous  nations  swore  from  a  cer- 
tain violence  of  temper,  that  could  not  be 
confined  to  earth,  but  was  always  reaching 
at  the  powers  above.  He  said,  too,  that 
there  was  greater  variety  of  swearing,  in 
proportion  as  there  was  a  greater  variety 
of  religious  ceremonies. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me  to  n^ 
lodgings  in  ConduitHstreet  and  drank  tea, 
previous  to  our  going  to  the  Pantheon, 
which  neither  of  us  had  seen  before. 

He  said,  <<  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Pamell  k 
poor;  not  that  it  is  poorly  written,  but  that 
he  had  poor  materials;  for  nobody  can  write 
the  life  of  a  man,  but  those  who  have  eat 
and  drunk  and  lived  in  social  intercourse^ 
with  him." 

I  said,  that  if  it  was  not  troublesome  and 
presuming  too  much,  I  woukl  request  him 
to  tell  me  all  the  little  circumstances  of  his 
life;  what  schools  he  attended,  when  he 
came  to  Oxford,  when  he  came  to  London, 
&c.  &c.  He  did  not  disapprove  of  my  cu- 
riosity as  to  these  particulars;  but  said, 
"  They  '11  come  out  oy  degrees,  as  we  talk 
together." 


*  [Yet  Johnson  himself  knew  but  few  of  the 
manjr  whose  lives  he  wrote,  and  these  lew  are 
certainly  not  his  most  amusing  hiographicsl  ja^ 
dactions.    8ee  on/e,  p.  110  n. — ^Eo.]    • 
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r^^®^  M"'  Piozzi,  in  July, 
p.  24, ».  j^^g^  happened  to  allude  to  his  fu- 
ture biographer,  "And  who  will  be  my 
bioirrapher,"  said  he,  "do  you  think?" 
"  Goldsmith,  no  doubt,"  replied  she,  "  and 
he  will  do  it  the  best  among  us."  "  The 
do|T  would  write  it  best,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
hil;  ^'  but  his  particular  malice  towards  me, 
and  general  disregard  for  truth,  would  make 
ke  book  useless  to  all,  and  injurious  to  my 
Bcter."  "Ohl  as  to  that,'>said  she, 
I  should  all  fasten  upon  him,  and  force 
to  do  you  justice;  but  the  worst  is,  the 
/;octor  does  not  know  your  lifej  nor  can  I 
•<ell  indeed  who  does,  except  Dr.  Taylor  of 
I  Ashbourne."  "Whv,  Taylor,"  sud  he, 
/ "  is  better  acquainted  with  my  heart  than 
'  any  man  or  woman  now  alive;  and  the  his- 
tory of  my  Oxford  exploits  lies  all  between 
himi  and  Adams:  but  Dr.  James  knows  my 
very  early  days  better  ^an  he.  Afler  my 
coming  to  London  to  drive  the  worki  about 
a  little,  you  must  all  ffo  to  Jack  Hawkes- 
worth  for  anecdotes:  I  lived  in  great  famili- 
arity with  him  (though  I  think  there  was 
not  much  affection)  from  the  year  17  S3  till 
the  time  Mr.  Thrale  and  you  took  me  up. 
I  intend,  however,  todisi^point  the  rogues, 
and  either  make  you  write  the  life,  with 
Taylor's  intelligence;  or,  which  is  better, 
do  it  myself,  after  outliving  you  all.  I  am 
now,"  added  he, "  keeping  a  diary,  in  hopes 
of  using  it  for  that  purpose  some  time."] 

He  censured  Rufihead's  Life  of  Pope: 
and  said,  "  he  knew  nothing  of  Pope,  ana 
nothing  of  poetry."  He  praised  Dr.  Jo- 
seph W arton's  Essay  on  Pope;  but  said, 
he  supposed  we  should  have  no  more  of  it, 
as  the  authour  had  not  been  able  to  persuade 
the  world  to  think  of  Pope  as  he  did."  Bos- 
wsLL  "  Wh^,  sir,  should  that  prevent 
him  from  continuing  his  work?  He  is  an 
ingenious  counsel,  who  has  made  the  most 
of  his  cause:  he  is  not  obliged  to  jB[ain  it" 
JoHHSON.  "  But,  sir,  there  is  a  difference 
when  the  cause  is  of  a  man's  own  making." 

We  talked  of  the  pr6per  use  of  riches. 
JoHNsoK.  "  If  I  were  a  man  of  great  es- 
tate, I  would  drive  all  the  rascals  whom  I 
did  not  like  out  of  the  county,  at  an  elec- 
tion." 

I  asked  him,  how  far  he  thought  wealth 
should  be  employed  in  hospitality.  John- 
soir.  "  Tou  are  to  consider  that  ancient 
hospitality  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  was  in 


>  [This  (as  well  as  the  story  of  the  ihoeiy 
cnte,  p.  26,  n.)  soems  ineonsistent  with  die 
nference  drawn  from  the  books  of  Pembroke 
College,  that  Johnson  had  left  Qzfoid  before  Tfeiy- 
kir  came  thither.  The  Editor  can  attempt  to 
Teooncile  tbeM  diaerepancies  only  by  sappooDf 
J|iBt  Johnson,  thoogh  he  had  left  Pembroke  Co^ 
.^fege,  continued  in  Oiford,  living,  perbapB,  with 

'-'    TayUMT,  as  companwn  or  private  totor.— '£d.] 
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an  uncommercial  country,  wlien  men  being 
idle,  were  glad  to  be  entertained  at  rich  men's 
tables.  But  in  a  commercial  country,  a 
busy  country,  time  becomes  precious,  and 
therefore  hospitality^  is  not  so  much  valued. 
No  doubt  there  is  still  room  for  a  certain 
degree  of  itj  and  a  man  has  a  satisfaction 
in  seeing  his  friends  eating  and  drinking 
around  him.  But  promiscuous  hoepitality 
is  not  the  way  to  gain  real  influence.  You 
must  help  some  people  at  table  before  oth- 
ers ;  you  must  aiak  some  people  how  they 
like  their  wine  oftener  than  others.  You 
therefore  ofiend  more  people  than  you 
please.  You  are  like  the  French  statesman, 
who  said,  when  he  granted  a  favour.  *  J^ai 
fait  diiB  nUeantente  et  un  ingrat.*  Besides, 
sir,  being  entertained  ever  so  well  at  a  man's 
table,  impresses  no  lasting  regard  or  esteem. 
jNo,  sir,  the  way  to  make  sure  of  power  and 
influence  is,  by  lending  money  confidential- 
ly to  your  neighbours  at  a  small  interest,  or 
perhaps  at  no  interest  -at  all,  and  having 
their  bonds  in  your  possession."  Bos  well. 
'<  May  not  a  man,  sir,  empby  his  riches  to 
advantage,  in  educating  younsf  men  of  mer- 
it?" JoHNsoir.  "  Yes,  sir,  if  they  fall  in 
your  way;  but  if  it  be  understood  that  you 
patronize  young  men  g£  merit,  you  will  be 
harassed  with  solicitations.  You  will  have 
numbers  forced  upon  you,  who  have  no 
merit:  some  will  force  them  upon  you  from 
inistaken  partiality;  and  some  from  down- 
right interested  motives,  witi^out  scruple; 
and  you  will  be  disgraced. 

"  Were  I  a  rich  man,  I  would  propagate 
all  kinds  of  trees  that  will  ^row  in  the  open 
air.  A  green-house  is  childisAi.  I  would 
introduce  foreign  animals  into  the  country; 
for  instance,  the  rein-deer  2." 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  critical 
subiects.  Johnson.  <<  Bayes,  in  <  The 
Rehearsal,'  is  a  mighty  silly  character.  If 
it  was  intended  to  be  hke  a  particular  man, 
it  could  onlv  be  diverting  while  that  man 
was  remembered.  But  I  question  whether 
it  was  meant  for  Dryden,  as  has  been  report 
ed;  for  we  know  some  of  the  passac^  said 
to  be  ridiculed  were  written  since  uie  Re- 
hearsal: at  least  a  passage  mentioned  in 
the  preface  3  is  of  a  later  date."    I  main- 


'  This  project  has  since  been  realized.  Sir 
Henry  Liddel,  who  made  a  spirited  tour  into  Lap- 
land, biOQgfat  two  rein-deer  to  his  estate  in  North- 
umberland, where  they  bred:  but  the  race  has 
unibrtnnately  perished. — ^Boswiell. 

>  There  is  no  preface  to  "  The  Reheaisal,'*  as 
originally  published.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have 
meant  the  address  to  the  reader,  with  a  key, 
sobjoined  to  it,  which  have  been  prefixed  to  the 
modern  ectitions  of  that  play.  He  did  not  know, 
it  appean,  that  aeveral  addUions  were  made  to 
**  The  Reheanal"  after  the  firrt  edition.  The 
ridicnle  on  the  paanges  here  alluded  to  is  found 
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tained  that  it  had  merit  as  a  general  satire 
on  the  self-importance  of  dramatick  an- 
thours.  But  even  in  this  h'ght  he  held  it 
very  cheap. 

We  then  walked  to  the  Pantheon.  The 
first  view  of  it  did  not  strike  ns  so  much  as 
Ranelagh  i,  of  which  he  said,  the  "  coup 
d'osil  was  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen."  The  truth  is,  Ranelagh  is  of  a 
more  beautiful  form;  more  of  it,  or  rather 
indeed  the  whole  rotunda,  appears  at  once, 
and  it  is  better  lighted.  However,  as  John- 
son observed,  we  saw  the  Pantheon  in 
time  of  mourning,  when  there  was  a  dull 
uniformity;  whereas  we  had  seen  Rane- 
lagh when  the  view  was  enlivened  with  a 
gay  profusion  of  colours.  Mrs.  Bosville  8, 
of  Gunthwait,  in  Yorkshire,  joined  us,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  ns.  John- 
son said  to  me  afterwards,  "  Sir,  this  is  a 
mighty  intelligent  lady." 

f  said  there  was  not  half  a  guinea's  worth 
of  pleasure  in  seeing  this  place.    Johnson. 


among  thoee  additions.  They  therefore  ftinush 
no  grouud  for  the  doubts  here  suggested.  Un- 
questionably Bayeswas  meant  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  Dry  den »  whose  fiiiniUar  phrases  in  his 
ordinary  conversation  are  frequently  introduced  in 
this  piece. — Malone.  [Bayes  may  have  been 
originally  sketched  for  Sir  Robert  Howard,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  finished  picture  was 
meant  for  Dryden — he  himself  eomplains  hitter- 
ly  that  it  was  so;  and  Johnson,  better  informed 
when  he  came  to  write  Dryden*s  life,  expressly 
says  that  "  he  was  characterized  under  the  name 
of  Bayes  in  •  The  Rehearsal.'  *'— Ed.] 

^  [Ranelagh,  so  called  because  its  site  was  that 
of  the  villa  of  Viscount  Ranelagh,  near  Chelsea, 
was  a  place  of  entertainment,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal room  was  an  oval  of  great  dimensions,  with 
an  orchestra  in  the  centre,  and  tiera  of  boxes  all 
round.  The  chief  amusement  was  promenading ^ 
as  it  was  called,  round  and  round  the  circular 
area  below,  and  taking  refresliments  in  the  box- 
es, while  the  orchestra  executed  different  pieces 
of  music.  The  Pantheon,  in  Oxford-etreet,  was 
built  in  1772,  after  Wyatt's  designs,  as  a  kind  of 
toru^n  Ranelag^h,  but  partook  more  of  the  shape 
of  a  theatre  (to  the  purposes  of  which  it  was 
sometimes  applied.)  Both  these  places  had  a 
considerable  vogue  for  a  time,  but  are  now  al- 
most forgotten;  the  last  appearance  (if  one  may 
use  the  expression)  of  Ranelagh  was  when  the 
uistallation  ball  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  in 
180*2,  was  given  there.  It  has  since  been  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  no  vestige  of  that  once  fairy 
palace  remains.  The  original  Pantheon  was 
burned  down,  but  was  rebuilt  on  a  more  moder- 
ate scale,  and  used  to  be  heard  of,  as  the  scene 
of  an  occasional  masquerade  or  concert;  but  it 
has  not  been  opened,  it  is  believed,  for  the  last 
twenty  years. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Diana  Wentworth,  wife  of  Godfrey  Boe- 
ville,  Esq.  of  Gunthwait,  whose  daughter  had 
married,  in  1766,  Sir  Alexander,  afterwards  crea- 
ted Lord,  Macdonald.— En.] 


"  But,  sir,  there  is  half  a  guinea's  wortfa  of 
inferiority  to  other  people  in  not  having 
seen  it."  Boswell.  "  i  doubt,  sir,  whetl^ 
er  there  are  many  happy  people  here." 
Johnson.    "  Yea,  sir,  there  arc  nuany  hap- 

Ey  people  here.    There  are  many  people 
ere  vmo  are  watching  hundreds,  and  wiio 
think  hundreds  are  watching  them.** 

Happening  to  meet  Sir  Adam  Fergo* 
son  3,  I  presented  him  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
Sir  Adam  expressed  some  apprehenstoB 
that  the  Pantheon  would  encourage  iuzu- 
ry.  "  Sir,"  said  JohnSon,  "  I  am  a  great 
fViend  to  puhlick  amusements;  for  they 
keep  people  from  vice.  You  now  (ad- 
dressing himself  to  me)  would  have  been 
with  a  wench,  had  you  not  been  here.  O! 
I  forgot  you  were  married." 

Sir  Adam  suggested,  that  luxury  corrupts 
a  people,  and  destroys  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  is  all  visionary.  I 
would  not  give  half  a  guinea  to  live  under 
one  form  of  govermnent  ratlier  than  an- 
other. It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  happiness 
of  an  individual.  Sir,  the  dan^r  of  the 
abuse  of  power  is  nothing  to  apnvate  man. 
What  Frenchman  is  prevented  from  pass- 
ing his  life  as  he  pleases^?"  Sir  Adlm. 
"  But,  sir,  in  the  British  constitution  it  k 
surely  of  importance  to  keep  up  a  spirit  in 
the  people,  so  as  to  preserve  a  balance 
against  tlie  crown."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  per- 
ceive you  are  a  vile  whig  *.  Why  all  this 
childish  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  crown  ? 
The  crown  has  not  power  enough.  When 
I  say  that  all  governments  are  dike,  I  con- 
sider that  in  no  government  jpower  can  be 
abused  long.  Mankind  wiU  not  bear  it. 
If  a  sovereign  oppresses  his  people  to  a 
great  degree,  they  will  rise  and  cut  off  his 
head.  There  is  a  remedy  in  human  nature 
against  tyranny,  that  will  keep  us  safe  un- 
der everv  form  of  government.  Had  not 
the  people  of  France  thought  themselves 
honoured  in  sharing  in  the  brilliant  actions 


'  [Sir  Adam  Feiguson  of  KeUcenan,  Bail 
member  of  parliament  for  Ayrahire  from  1774  to 
1780 — ^Ed.] 

*  [This  is  sad  "  kzit^  of  talk.*'  If  a  Freacb. 
man  had  written  any  thing  like  Johnson's  .^^o 
folk  Prophecy  9  or  talked  of  Louis  XV.  as  John- 
son did  of  George  the  Second,  he  wovid  have 
been  either  forced  to  fly,  or  would  have  expiated 
his  indiscretion  in  the  Bastille  :  poor  Marmon- 
tel  was,  we  know,  sent  to  the  Bastdle  for  repeat- 
ing the  parody  of  a  few  lines  in  a  play,  at  which 
a  lord  of  the  bed-ehamber  happened  to  be  ofleod- 
ed.^£D.l 

^  [These  words  nnist  have  been  accompaaiB^ 
and  softMied  by  some  jocular  expresBioB  of  caanla' 
nance  or  mtonation  of  voice,  for,  rade  as  JalaH 
SOB  often  was,  it  is  hardly  conoavable  that  ha 
shouki  have  seriovsly  said  such  a  thing  la  a 
gentleman  whom  he  saw  for  the  fint  taw.-* 
En.] 
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4^  LodIb  XIV.,  they  woM  not  have  en- 
dured him;  and  we  may  tay  the  same  of 
the  King  of  Prussia's  people."  Sir  Adam 
kiCrodu(^  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
roaas.  JoHvsoir.  "Sir,  the  mass  ofhoth 
of  them  were  barbarians.  The  mass  of  ev- 
ery people  must  be  barbarous  where  there 
ia  BO  pnnting,  and  consequently  knowledgpe 
is  not  generally  difiused.  Knowledge  is 
diffiised  among  our  people  by  the  newspa- 
pers." Sir  Adam  mention^  the  orators, 
poets,  and  artists  of  Greece.  Johnson. 
^^  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  see  even  what  the  boasted  Athe- 
xdans  were.  The  little  effect  which  De- 
inoadicnes'B  orations  had  upon  them,  shows 
that  they  were  barbarians." 

Sir  Adam  was  univncky  in  his  topicks; 
fin-  he  suggested  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
bishops  having  seats  in  the  house  of  lords. 
Johnson.  ''How  so,  sir?  Who  is  more 
proper  for  havinep  the  dignity  of  a  peer  than 
a  bishop,  provided  a  bishop  be  what  he 
ought  to  do;  and  if  improper  bishops  be 
nuMe,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  bisnops, 
but  of  those  who  make  them." 

On  Sunday,  April  6,  after  attending  di- 
vine service  at  St  Paul'a  church,  I  mund 
iiim  alone.  Of  a  schoolmaster^  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, a  native  of  Scotland,  he  said, 
**  He  has  a  mat  deal  of  good  about  him; 
but  he  is  also  very  defective  in  some  re- 
opects.  His  inner  part  is  good,  but  his 
outer  part  is  mighty  awkward.  You  in 
Scotland  do  not  attain  that  nice  critical  skill 
in  languages,  which  we  get  in  our  schools 
in  England.  I  would  not  put  a  boy  to 
him,  whom  I  intended  for  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. But  for  the  sons  of  citiaens,  who  are 
to  learn  a  little,  get  good  morals,  and  then 
go  to  trade,  he  may  do  very  well." 

I  mentioned  a  cause  in  which  I  had  ap- 
peared as  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  where 
WL prohatifmer  (as  one  licensed  to  preach, 
but  not  yet  ordained,  is  called)  was  oppos- 
ed in  his  application  to  be  inducted,  because 
it  was  alleged  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
fornication  five  years  before.  Johnson. 
**  Why,  sir,  if  he  has  repented,  it  is  not  a 
sufficient  objection.  A  man  who  is  good 
enough  to  go  to  heaven,  is  good  enough  to 
be  a  clergyman."  This  .was  a  humane 
and  liberal  sentiment  But  the  character 
of  a  clergyman  is  more  sacred  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  christian.  As  he  is  to  instruct 
with  authority,  he  should  be  regarded  with 
reverence,  as  one  upon  whom  divine  truth 
has  had  the  effect  to  set  him  above  such 
transgressions,  as  men,  less  exalted  by 
spiritual  habits  and  vet  upon  the  whole  not 
to  be  excluded  from  heaven,  have  been  be- 
trayed into  by  the  predominance  of  passion. 

>  [Mr.  Elphioflton  :  see  ante^  p.  85.— £d.] 


That  clergyman  may  be  considered  as  sin- 
ners in  general,  as  all  men  are,  cannot  be 
denied;  but  this  reflection  will  not  counter- 
act their  good  precepts  so  much,  as  the  ab- 
solute knowledge  of  their  having  been 
guil^  of  certain  specific  immoral  acts.  I 
told  him,  that  by  the  rules  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  in  their  "  Book  of  Discipline,"  if 
a  seandalj  as  it  is  called,  is  not  prosecuted  for 
five  years,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  proceed- 
ed upon,  "  unless  it  he  of  a  ?uinotu  nature, 
or  again  become  flagrant;"  and  that  hence 
a  question  arose,  whether  fornication  was 
a  sin  of  a  heinous  nature;  and  that  I  had 
maintained,  that  it  did  not  deserve  that  ep- 
ithet, inasmuch  as  it  was  not  one  of  those 
sins  which  argue  very  great  depravity  of 
heart:  in  short,  was  not,  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  mankind,  a  heinous  sin. 
Johnson.  "No,  sir,  it  is  not  a  heinous  sin. 
A  heinous  sin  is  that  for  which  a  man  is 
punished  with  death  or  banishment. "  Bos- 
well.  "  But,  sir,  afler  I  had  argued  that 
it  was  not  a  heinous  sin,  an  old  clergyman 
rose  up,  and  repeating  ihe  text  of  scripture 
denouncing  judgment  against  whoremon- 
gers, ask^,  whether,  considering  this, 
there  could  be  any  doubt  of  fornication  be- 
ing a  heinous  sin."  Johnson.  "Why, sir, 
observe  the  word  vfkoremonger.  Every 
sin,  if  persisted  in,  will  become  heinous. 
Whoremonger  is  a  dealer  in  whores,  as 
ironmon&fer  is  a  dealer  in  iron.  But  as  you 
don' t  call  a  man  an  ironmonger  for  buy- 
ing and  selling  a  penknife:  so  you  don't 
call  a  man  a  whoremonger  for  getting  one 
wench  with  child  ^  ?» 

I  spoke  of  the  inequality  of  the  livings  of 
the  clergy  in  England,  and  the  scanty  pro- 
visions of  some  of  the  curalBS.  Johnson. 
"Why  yes,  sir;  but  it  cannot  be  helped. 
You  must  consider,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  clergy  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  the 
state,  like  the  pay  of  the  army.  Different 
men  have  founded  different  churches;  and 
some  are  better  endowed,  some  worse. 
The  state  cannot  interfere,  and  make  an 
equal  division  of  what  has  been  particular- 
ly appropriated.  Now  when  a  clergyman 
has  out  small  living,  or  even  two  small  liv- 
ings, he  can  afford  very  little  to  the  cu- 
rate. 

He  said  he  went  more  frequently  to 
church  when  there  were  prayers  oulv,  than 
when  there  was  also  a  sermon,  as  tne  peo- 
ple required  more  an  example  for  the  one 
than  the  other;  it  being  much  easier  for 
them  to  hear  a  sermon,  than  to  fix  their 
minds  on  prayer. 


*  It  miwt  not  be  presumed  that  Dr.  Jobnsoo 
meant  to  give  any  counteoaxice  to  licentioiuDeeB, 
though  in  the  character  of  an  advocate  he  made 
a  JQst  and  sabtle  distinction  between  ocea 
sionol  and  habitual  transgression. — ^Boswuli*. 
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On  Monday,  April  6,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald's,  where  was 
a  youn^  officer  in  the  regimentals  of  the 
Scots  Royal,  who  talked  with  a  vivacity, 
fluency,  and  precision  so  uncommon,  that 
he  attracted  particular  attention.  He  proved 
to  be  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskme,  younffest 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  has 
since  risen  into  such  brilliant  reputation  at 
the  bar  in  Westminster-hall  J. 

Fielding  being  mentioned,  Johnson  ex- 
claimed, "  He  was  a  blockhead ;"  and 
upon  my  expressing  my  astonishment  at  so 
strange  an  assertion,  he  said,  '^  What  I 
mean  by  his  being  a  blockhead  is,  that  he 
was  a  barren  rascal."  Boswbll.  "  Will 
you  not  allow,  sir,  that  he  draws  very  nat- 
ural pictures  of  human  life?*'  Johnsok. 
"  Why,  sir,  it  is  of  very  low  life.  Rich- 
ardson used  to  say,  that  had  he  not  known 
who  Fielding  was,  he  should  have  believed 
he  was  an  ostler.  Sir,  there  is  more  know- 
ledge of  the  heart  in  oqe  letter  of  Richard- 
son's, than  in  all  *  Tom  Jones  2.'  I,  in- 
deed, never  read  '  Joseph  Andrews.' " 
Erskikb.  "  Surely,  sir,  Richardson  is  very 
tedious."  Johnson.  "  Whv,  sir,  if  you 
were  to  read  Richardson  for  the  story,  your 
impatience  would  be  so  much  fretted  that 
you  would  hang  yourself.  But  you  must 
read  him  for  the  sentiment,  and  consider 
the  story  as  only  giving  oc-casion  to  the 
sentiment."  I  have  already  given  m^  opin- 
ion of  Fielding 5  but  I  cannot  refram  from 
repeating  here  my  wonder  at  Johnson's  ex- 
cessive and  unaccountable  depreciation  of 
one  of  the  best  writers  that  England  has 
produced.    «*Tom  Jones"  has  stood  the 


'  [Born  in  1748;  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
•hipman  in  1764,  and  the  army  as  an  ensign  in 
,the  royals  in  1768.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1779;  appointed  a  king's  council  in  1788,  and, 
in  1806,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  created 
a  baron  by  the  title  of  Lord  ErScine.  He  died  in 
1823.  Neither  his  conTerBatbn,(though»  even  to 
the  last,  remarkable  for  fluency  and  vivacity,) 
nor  his  parliamentary  speeches,  ever  bore  any 
proportion  to  the  extraordinary  force  and  brillian- 
cy of  his  forensic  eloquence.  Those  who  only 
knew  him  in  private,  or  in  the  house  of  commons, 
had  some  difficulty  in  believuig  the  eflfect  he  pro- 
duced at  the  bar.  During  the  last  yean  of  his 
life,  his  conduct  was  eccentric  to  a  degree  that 
Justified  a  suspicion,  and  even  a  hope,  that  his 
underitanding  was  impaired. — Ed.] 

'  Johnson's  severity  against  Fielding  did  not 
arise  (rom  any  viciousness  in  his  style,  but  from 
lus  loose  life,  and  the  profligacy  of  ahnost  all  his 
male  characters.  Who  would  veptnre  to  read 
one  of  bis  novels  aloud  to  modest  women  ?  His 
novels  are  male  amusements,  and  veiy  amusing 
they  certanily  are.  Fielding's  conversation  was 
coane,  and  so  tinctured  with  the  rank  weeds  of 
the  garden,  rCoventniarden,]  that  it  would 
BOW  be 


test  of  pnblick  opinion  with  such 
as  to  have  established  its  great  merit,  bodi 
for  the  story,  the  sentiments,  and  the  man- 
ners, and  also  the  varieties  of  dietion,  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  an  ^nSm^ff)^ 
truth  of  execution  throughoiat. 

A  book  of  travels,  latdy  published  imder 
the  title  of  Cariat  Junior^  and  written  faj 
Mr.  Pateison3,  was  mentioned.  Johnson 
said  this  book  was  in  imitation  of  Sterne  4, 
and  not  of  Coriat,  whose  name  Patenon  had 
chosen  as  a  whimsical  one.  ^'  Tom  Coriat 
(said  he)  was  a  humourist  about  the  court 
of  James  the  First  He  had  a  mixtore  of 
learning,  of  wit,  and  of  buflfooneiy.  He 
first  travelled  through  Europe,  and  piib]ialh> 
ed  his  travels \  He  afterwards  traveUed  on 
foot  through  Asia,  and  had  made  mairy  re- 
marks; but  he  died  at  Mandoa,  and  hia  i»> 
marks  were  lost" 

We  talked  of  gaming,  and  animadverted 
on  it  with  severity.  Johhsok.  "  Nay, 
gentlemen,  let  us  not  aggravate  the  matter. 
It  is  not  roff  uery  to  play  vrith  a  man  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  game,  while  you  are  masto 
<^  it,  and  so  win  his  money;  for  he  thinki 
he  can  play  better  than  vou,  as  yon  think 
you  can  play  better  than  he;  and  the  aop^ 
rior  skill  carries  it"  Ersxikk.  **  He  is  a 
fool,  but  you  are  not  a  rogue.  Johhsok. 
<' That's  muoh  about  the  truth,  sir.  It 
must  be  considered,  that  a  man  who  onlv 
does  what  every  one  of  the  society  to  which 
he  belongs  would  do,  is  not  a  diahoiieat 
man.  In  the  republic  of  Sparta  it  wai 
ap^reed,  that  stealing  was  not  dishonourable, 
if  not  discovered.  I  do  not  commend  a  si^ 
ciety  where  there  is  an  agreement  that  what 
would  not  otherwise  be  fair,  shall  be  flur; 
but  I  maintain,  that  an  individual  of  an^ 
society,  who  practises  what  is  allowed,  M 
not  a  dishonest  man."  Boswsi^.  '<So 
then,  sir,  you  do  not  think  ill  of  a  man  vdio 
wins  perhaps  forty  thousand  pounds  in  a 
winter?"  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  do  not  call 
a  gamester  a  dishonest  man;  but  I  call  him 
an  unsocial  man,    an   unprofitable 


rden,   [CoventFArden,]   that  it    would 
thought  only  ft  for  a  brothel.—Bua- 


'  Mr.  Samuel  Patenon,  eminent  for  his  knowl-> 
edge  of  books. — Bosweli..  [He  was  the  soa 
of  a  woollen-draper;  he  kept  a  bookseller's  siiop^ 
chiefly  for  old  books,  and  was  aAerwaids  an  auc- 
tioneer; but  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  all  liis  attempts  at  business.  He  made  cata- 
logues of  several  celebrated  libraries.  He  died  in 
1802,  tttat.  77— Ed.] 

«  Mr.  Paterson,  in  a  pamphlet,  produced  soma 
evidence  to  show  that  his  work  was  written  be- 
fore Sterne's  '<  Sentimental  Journey  '*  appeared. 

— ^BOSWBLL. 

»  [Under  the  title  of  <«  CrudUiee,  hastily  gob- 
bled  up  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhetia,  H^Te- 
tia,  &e."  Coriat  was  bom  in  1677,  edneated  at 
Westminster  school  and  Oxford.  He  died  m 
1617,  at  Surat,  says  the  Bk>g.  Diet,  after  be  had 
left  Mandoa.--£i>.] 
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Giming  is  a  mode  of  traDBferrin^  propertj 
without  producinff  any  intermediate  good. 
Trade  gires  employment  to  nnmbera,  and 
10 prodnces  intemieiliate  rood." 

Mr.  Erakine  told  ns,  that  when  he  was 
m  the  ialand  of  Minorca,  he  not  only  read 
pra^ra,  but  preached  two  aermons  to  the 
reipmeiit  K  He  seemed  to  object  to  the  pas- 
itge  in  scripture,  where  we  are  told  that  the 
tngei  of  the  Lord  smote  in  one  night  forty 
thousand  Assyrians^  "  Sir  (said  Johnson), 
yon  should  recollect  that  there  was  a  super- 
natnral  interposition;  they  were  destroyed 
by  pestilence.  You  are  not  to  suppose  mat 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  about  and  stab* 
bed  each  of  them  with  a  dagger,  or  knock- 
ed them  on  the  head  man  by  man." 

After  Mr.  Erskine  was  gone,  a  discussion 
took  place,  whether  the  present  Earl  of  Bu- 
ehan,  when  Lord  Cardross,  did  right  to  re- 
fuse to  1^  secretary  of  the  embassy  to  Spain, 
when  Sir  James  Gray,  a  man  of  inieriour 
rank,  went  ambassadour.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  that  perhaps  in  point  of  interest  he  did 
wrone;  but  in  point  of  dignity  he  did  well. 
Sir  Afexander  insisted  that  he  was  wrong; 
Mad  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  intended  it  as  an  ad- 
▼antageous  thine  for  him.  <'Whv,  sir, 
(said  Johnson,)  Mr.  PiU  migh;t  think  it  an 
advantageous  thin^  for  him  to  make  him  a 
▼intner,  and  get  him  all  the  Portugal  trade: 
but  he  would  have  demeaned  himselr 
strangely,  had  he  accepted  of  such  a  situa- 
tk>n.  Sir,  had  he  gone  secretary  while  his 
infeiiour  wss  ambassadour,  he  would  have 
been  a  traitor  to  his  rank  and  family  V 

I  talked  of  the  little  attachment  which 
sdwisted  between  near  relations  in  Lon- 


'  [Lord  Enkine  was  food  of  this  anecdote.  He 
told  it  to  the  editor  the  fint  time  that  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  in  his  company,  and  often  repeat- 
ed it  with  an  observation,  that  he  had  been  a 
■tilor  and  a  soldier,  was  a  lawyer  and  a  parson. 
The  latter  he  affected  to  think  the  greatest  of  his 
efTorti,  and  to  support  that  opinion  woald  quote 
the  prayer  for  the  clergy  in  the  liturgy,  from  the 
expression  of  which  he  woald  (in  no  commenda- 
ble spirit  of  jocularity)  infer  that  the  enlightening 
them  was  one  of  the  **  greatest  marvels**  which 
eooU  be  worked.— En.] 

'  One  hmidred  and  eighty-iiTe  thoosand.  See 
Inkh,  xizTii.  86,  and  2  Kings,  ziz.  85. — Ma- 

I.OKB. 

*  [If  this  principle  were  to  be  admitted,  the 
you^  nobilitv  woiUd  be  excladed  from  all  the 
pwiftsrinns;  tor  the  saperion  in  the  profeasion 
wmdd  frequently  be  their  inferiors  in  pennmal 
nuk.  Woald  Johnson  have  diasoaded  Lord 
Coxdioss  from  entering  on  the  military  profeasion, 
becanse  at  his  outset  he  must  have  been  com- 
manded by  a  person  inferior  m  personal  rank  ? 
This,  if  ever  it  was  a  subject  of  real  doubt,  is  now 
better  understood,  and  young  men  of  the  highest 
rank  think  it  no  degradation  to  enter  into  the  ju- 
Bjor  ranks  of  the  military,  naval,  and  diplomatic 
and  official  profesuouB. — Zd."] 


don.  "  Sir  (said  Johnson,)  in  a  country  so 
commercial  as  ours,  where  every  man  can 
do  for  himself,  there  is  not  so  much  occa- 
sion for  that  attachment  No  man  is 
thouffht  the  worse  of  here,  whose  broUier 
was  hanged  4.  In  uncommercial  countrieSi 
many  of  the  branches  of  a  family  must  dO" 
pend  on  the  stock;  so,  in  order  to  make  the 
head  of  the  family  take  care  of  them,  the; 
are  represented  as  connected  with  his  repi»- 
tation,  that,  self-love  being  interested,  he 
may  exert  himself  to  promote  their  inter- 
est. You  have  first  large  circles,  or  clans; 
to  commerce  increases,  the  connexion  is 
confined  to  families;  by  degrees,  that  too 
goes  off,  as  having  become  unnecessary, 
and  there  being  few  opportunities  of  inter- 
course. One  brother  is  a  merchant  in  the 
city,  and  another  is  an  officer  in  the  guards; 
how  little  intercourse  can  these  two  have!" 

I  argued  warmly  for  the  old  feudal  sys- 
tem*. Sir  Alexander  opposed  it,  and  talked 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  men  free  and 
independent  Johkson.  <*I  agree  with 
Mr.  tfoswell,  that  there  must  be  a  high  sat- 
isfaction in  being  a  feudal  lord;  but  we  are 
to  consider  that  we  ought  not  to  wish  to 
have  a  number  of  men  unhappy  for  the  sa^ 
isfaction  of  one."  I  maintained  that  num- 
bers, namely,  the  vassals  or  followers,  were 
not  unhappy;  for  that  there  was  a  recipro- 
cal satisfacdon  between  the  lord  and  them; 
he  bein^  kind  in  his  authority  over  tliem; 
•they  being  respectful  and  faithful  to  him. 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  called  on  him 
to  beg  he  would  go  and  dine  with  me  at 
the  Mitre  Tavern.  He  had  resolved  not 
to  dine  at  all  this  day,  I  know  not  for  what 
reason;  and  I  was  so  unwilling  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  his  company,  that  I  was  content  to 
submit  to  sufier  a  want,  which  was  at  first 
somewhat  painful,  but  he  soon  made  me 
forget  it;  and  a  man  is  always  pleased  with 
himself,  when  he  finds  his  intellectual  incli- 
nations predominate. 

He  observed,  that  to  reason  philosophi- 
cally on  the  nature  of  prayer  was  very  un- 
profitable. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  he  knew  one 
friend,  who  was  an  honest  man  and  a  sen- 
sible man,  who  told  him  he  had  seen  a  ghost 


^  [Johnson  would  hardly  have  volunteered  this 
illostration  if  there  had  heen  any  groonds  for  the 
story  told  by  Miss  Seward  and  Dr.  M*Nko1.— See 
ante,  p.  11.  n.  ;  and,  since  that  note  was 
printed,  Dr.  Harwood  has  famished  additional 
grounds  for  di^elksving  the  stoiy.  Miss  Sewoid 
says,  that  that  the  person  hanged  was  "his  vnele 
JlndretDy*'  and  Dr.  M'Nicol  says  he  was  a  natioe 
of  Scotland.**  Now,  in  the  parish  register  of 
Cubley,  where  Michael  Johnson  was  bom,  we 
find  the  entries  of  the  births  of  several  penons  of 
his  family,  between  1650  and  1700»  and  es- 
pecially of*  Andrew  Johnson^**  the  Doctor^ 
tmc2e.-^£D.] 
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^-old  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  the  printer  at  St 
John's  Gate.  He  said,  Mr.  Cave  did  not 
tike  to  talk  of  it,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great 
horrour  whenever  it  was  mentioned.  Bon- 
WELi/.  "  Pray,  sir,  what  did  he  say  was 
the  appearance ? "  Johason.  "  Why,  sir, 
something  of  a  shadowy  being:." 

I  mentioned  witches,  and  asked  him  what 
they  properly  meant  Johkson.  "  Why, 
sir,  tney  properly  mean  those  who  make 
use  of  the  aid  of  evil  spirits."  Boswbll. 
"  There  is,  no  doubt,  sir,  a  g^eneral  report 
andbeliefof  their  having  existed."  Johh- 
•OK.  "  You  have  not  only  the  general  re- 
port and  belief,  but  you  have  many  volun- 
tary solemn  confessions."  He  did  not  af- 
firm any  thing  positively  upon  a  suljject 
which  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  laugh 
at  as  a  matter  of  absurd  credulity.  He  on- 
ly seemed  willing,  as  a  candid  inquirer  afler 
truth,  however  strange  and  inexplicable,  to 
•how  that  he  understood  what  might  be 
urged  for  its 

On  Friday,  April  10, 1  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  where  we  found  Dr. 
Goldsmith. 

Armorial  bearings  having  been  mention- 
ed, Johnson  said  they  were  as  ancient  as 
the  siege  of  Thebes,  which  he  proved  by  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Eunpi- 

I  started  the  question,  whether  duelling 
was  consistent  with  moral  duty.  The  brave 
old  general  fired  at  this,  and  said,  with  a 
lofty  air,  "  Undoubtedly  a  man  has  a  right 


>  See  this  curious  question  treated  by  him  with 
most  acute  ability » pott,  16th  Aug.  1773. — Bos- 
well. 

*  The  parage  to  which  Johnson  alluded,  is  to 
be  found  (as  I  conjecture)  in  the  Phjekissa,  1. 
1120. 

Ktu  ir^WTA  fjitf  v^9ny%  x.  t.  X. 
'O  Tire  lurtityw  nat^Mrofrsuoc  fK>oyee, 
EmZHM,  f;^«r  OIKEION  •?  fi9re$  fttmi.-— 

J.  BOSWELL. 

\T\m  meaning  is  that  "  Paithenopnus  had,  in  the 
centre  of  his  shield,  the  dome$tic  tign — Atalan^ 
ta  killing  the  JEtolian  boar;  >*  but  this,  admit- 
ting that  the  story  of  Atalanta  was  the  **  araiorial 
bearing**  of  Parthenopceus,  would  only  prove 
them  to  be  as  ancient  as  Eunpides,  who  flonr- 
khed  (442  A.  C.)  near  800  years  after  the  siege 
ofThebes  ( 1225  A.  C. )  Homer,  whom  the  chro- 
nologists  place  600  yean  before  Euripides,  de- 
•orilMS  a  sculptured  shield;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  very  soon  after  ingenuity  had  made  a 
shield,  taste  would  begin  to  decorate  it  The 
wordi  '*  domestic  gign  **  are  certainly  verv  curi- 
ous, yet  probably  mean  no  more  than  that  he 
bore  on  his  shield  the  representation  of  a  family 
itoiy.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
not  till  the  visor  concealed  the  face  of  the  war- 
rior, that  the  ornaments  of  the  shields  and  crests 
became  distinctive  of  individaals  and  fiunilies  in 
thai  peeulitar  manner  which  we  underBtand  by 
the  tomia  <*  armorial  deortngs.*'— £d.] 


to  defend  hi*  faonowr."    Goldsmith  (tiii» 

ing  to  me).  <<  I  ask  you  firet,  sir,  wbH 
would  you  do  if  you  were  afironted?  "  I 
answered,  I  should  think  it  neoessary  to 
fight.  "Why  then,"  replied  G<4dsmith, 
"that  solves  the  question."  Jorvoov. 
"  No,  sir,  it  does  not  solve  the  qoestion.*' 
It  does  not  foUow,  that  what  a  man  would 
do  is  therefore  right"  I  said,  I  wished  to 
have  it  settled,  whether  duelUng  was  com* 
trary  to  the  laws  of  Christianity.  JohnsGB 
immediately  entered  on  the  subject,  and 
treated  it  in  a  masterly  manner:  and  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  recollect,  his  thoughti 
were  these:  "  Sir,  as  men  become  in  a  h^ 
degree  refined,  various  causes  o€  otifeneo 
arise;  Which  are  considered  to  be  <^  sueh 
importance,  that  life  must  be  staked  to  atone 
for  them,  though  in  reality  they  are  not  mk 
A  body  that  has  received  a  very  fine  polish 
may  be  easily  hurt  Before  men  amve  at 
this  artificial  refinement,  if  one  tells  fail 
neighbour,  he  lies,  his  neighbour  tcdls  him, 
he  lies;  if  one  gives  his  neighbour  a  bbw, 
his  neighbour  gives  him  a  bbw:  but  in  a 
state  of  highly  poUshed  society,  an  afiroBt 
is  held  to  be  a  serious  injury.  It  most, 
therefore,  be  resented,  or  rather  a  duel  mist 
be  fought  upon  it;  as  men  have  agreed  ts 
banisli  from  their  society  one  who  puts  u» 
with  an  afiront  without  fighting  a  dni 
Now,  sir,  it  is  never  unlawful  to  fight  ia 
self-defence.  He,  then,  who  fijrhts  a  dud, 
does  not  fight  from  passion  against  his  a» 
tagonist,  but  out  or  self-defence;  to  wnn 
the  stiflrma  of  the  world,  and  to  preveii 
himselffrom  being  driven  out  of  soeierr.  I 
could  wish  there  was  not  ^at  anpeindity 
of  refinement;  but  while  such  notimiB  pre- 
vail, no  doubt,  a  man  may  laT^lly  fight  a 
duel  8." 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  justifiea- 
tion  is  applicable  only  to  the  person  who 
reeeive$  an  affront.  All  mankind  must  coi^ 
demn  the  aggressor. 

The  general  told  uS;  that  when  he  wasa 
very  young  man,  I  think  only  fifteen,  serv- 
ing under  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  he  wm 
sitting  in  a  company  at  table  with  a  Prince  dt 
Wirtemberg.  The  prince  took  up  a  glass  of 
wine,  and,  by  a  fillip,  made  some  of  it  fiy  ii 
Oglethorpe's  face.  Here  was  a  nice  dikofr 
ma.  To  have  challenged  him  instantly  might 
have  fixed  a  quarrelsome  character  upoa 
the  younff  soklier:  to  have  taken  no  notki 
of  it  might  have  been  considered  as  coiw- 
ardice.  Oglethorpe,  therefore,  keeping  \A 
eye  upon  the  prince,  and  smiling  all  the  tistf^ 
as  if  he  took  what  his  highness  had  done  is 
jest,  said,  "  Man  prinee^^*  I  forget  die 


'  The  frequent  disquisitions  on  this    __, 
bring  painfully  to  recoUection  the  death  of  Ml 
BoswelPs  eldest  son.  Sir  Alexander^  who 
killed  m  a  duel  in  18a2.^ED.] 
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French  words  he  used;  the  pniport  howev- 
er waB»  <<  That's  a  good  joke:  out  we  do  it 
much  better  in  England; "  and  threw  a 
whole  glass  of  wine  in  the  prince's  face. 
An  old  general,  who  sat  by,  said,  ^*  H  a  hien 
fmity  men  prime,  vow  lUnez  eommenei:'* 
and  thus  all  ended  in  good-humour. 

Dr*  Johnson  said,  "  Pray,  general,  give 
as  an  account  of  the  siege  ot  Belgrade." 
Upon  which  the  general,  pouring  a  littie 
wifie  upon  the  table,  described  every  thing 
witn  a  wet  finger.  "  Here  we  were,  here 
were  the  Turks,"  &c.  &c.  Johnson  listen- 
ed with  the  closest  attention. 

A  question  was  started,  how  far  people 
who  disagree  in  a  capital  point  can  live  in 
ineodship  together.  Johnson  said  they 
might  Groldsmith  said  they  could  not,  as 
they  had  not  the  idem  veUe  atque  idem  nol- 
le— the  same  likings  and  the  same  aversions. 
JoHKsoir.  «  Whv,  sir,  you  must  shun  the 
sobject  as  to  which  you  disagree.  For  in- 
stance, I  can  live  very  well  with  Burke:  I 
bvehis  knowledge,  his  genius,  his  diffusion, 
and  affluence  of  conversation:  but  I  would 
not  talk  to  him  of  the  Bockingnam  party  K" 
Goldsmith.  <<  But,  sir,  when  people  live 
together  who  have  something  as  to  which 
they  disagree,  and  which  they  want  to  shun, 
they  will  be  in  the  situation  mentioned  in 
the  story  of  Bluebeard.  *  You  may  look  in- 
to all  the  chambers  but  one.'  But  we  should 
have  the  greatest  inclination  to  look  into 
that  chamher,  to  talk  of  that  subject." 
JoHHsoN  (with  a  loud  voice).  <<  Sir,  I  am 
not  saying  that  you  could  live  in  friendship 
with  a^man  from  whom  you  differ  as  to  some 
point;  I  am  only  saying  that  I  could  do 
It  You  put  me  in  mind  of  Sappho  in 
OvidV 


>  Of  which  Mr.  Bnrke  was  a  leading  member. 
—En.] 

*  Mr.  Boswell's  note  here  being  rather  short, 
tt  taken  at  the  time  (with  a  view  perhaps  to  fii- 
lare  leviuon,)  Johnson's  remark  is  obsciue,  and 
leqaires  to  be  a  little  opened.  What  he  said 
probably  was,  *'  Yon  seem  to  think  that  two 
friends,  to  live  well  together,  most  be  in  a  perfect 
faarmony  with  each  other;  that  each  shonld  be  to 
the  other,  what  Sappho  boasts  she  was  to  her  lov- 
er, and  uniformly  agree  in  every  particular;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  necessary,**  &c.  The  words 
of  Sappho  alluded  to,  are  "  omnique  a  parte 
placebam.'*^ — Ovid.  EpUt  Sapp,  ad  Phaonem. 
L  51. — Malone. 

I  should  rather  conjecture  that  the  passage 
which  Johnson  had  in  view  was  the  following,  1. 
45  : 

*«  fli,  nM  qos  OoAt  poterit  te  digna  videri 
Nulla  futura  tun  est}  nulla  futura  tua  evt." 

His  reasoning  and  its  illustration  I  take  to  be  this. 
Ifyoa  are  &tenmnedlo  associate  with  no  one 
vbo«e  sentiments  do  not  univenally  coincide  with 
your  own,  you  will  by  such  a  resolution  exclude 
yourself  firom  all  society,  for  no  two  men  can  be 


Goldsmith  told  us,  that  he  was  bow  buqr 
in  writing  a  Natural  Histor^^ ;  and  that 
he  might  have  ftdl  leisure  for  it,  he  had 
taken  lodgings,  at  a  farmer's  house,  near  to 
the  six  milMtone,  on  the  £dgware-road» 
and  had  carried  down  his  books  in  two  re- 
turned post-chaises.  He  said,  he  believed 
the  fanner's  family  thought  him  an  odd 
character,  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
Speeiaior  appeared  to  his  landlady  and  her 
children:  he  was  The  OetUleman.  Mr. 
Mickle^,  the  translator  of  "  The  Lusiad," 
and  I,  went  to  visit  him  at  this  place  a  few 
days  afterwards.  He  was  not  at  home ; 
but  having  a  curiosity  to  see  his  apartment, 
we  went  in,  and  found  curious  scraps  of  de- 
scriptions of  animals,  scrawled  upon  the 
wall  with  a  black  lead  pencil. 

The  suhject  of  ghosts  being  introduced, 
Johnson  repeated  what  he  had  told  me  of 
a  friend  of  his  ^,  an  honest  man,  and  a  man 
of  sense,  having  asserted  to  hun»  that  he 
had  seen  an  apparition.  Goklsmith  told  us, 
he  was  assured  by  his  brother,  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  he  also  had  seen 
one.  General  Oglethorpe  told  us,  that 
Prendergast,  an  officer  in  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  army,  had  mentioned  to 
many  of  his  friends,  that  he  should  die 
on  a  particular  day ;  that  upon  that  day  a 
battle  took  place  with  the  French ;  that  af- 
ter it  was  over,  and  Prenderfast  was  still 
alive,  his  brother  officers,  while  they  were 
yet  in  the  field,  jestingly  asked  him,  where 
was  his  prophecy  now.  Prendergast  grave- 
ly answered,  "  I  shall  die,  notwithstanding 
what  you  see."  Soon  afterwards,  there  ■ 
came  a  shot  from  a  French  battery,  to 
which  the  orders  for  a  cessation  of  arms  had 


found  who,  on  aU  points,  invariably  think  alike. 
So  Sappho  in  Ovid  tells  Phaon,  that  if  be  will  net 
unite  himself  to  any  one  who  is  not  a  complete 
resemblance  of  himself,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  form  any  union  at  all. 

The  lines  wbicb  I  have  quoted  are  thus  ezpaadr 
ed  in  Pope's  Paraphrase,  which,  to  say  the  trath» 
I  suspect  was  at  this  moment  more  in  Johnsoa*8 
recollection  than  the  original: 

**  If  to  DO  charms  thou  wilt  thy  heart  resign 
But  such  as  merit,  mich  as  eqaal  thine, 
By  none,  alas !  by  none,  thon  canst  be  moved, 
Phaoa  alone  by  Phara  must  be  loyed." 

Jamks  Boswsu.. 
>  [Published  soon  alter,  under  the  title  of  a 
Histofy  of  the  Earth  and  of  Animated  JVature, 
--Ed.] 

*  [William  Julias  Miekle,  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
clergyman,  was  bora  in  1734.  He  lived  the 
life  that  poets  lived  in  those  days;  that  is,  in  dil^ 
ficulties  aad  distress  till  1779,  when  being  appoint- 
ed secretary  to  Commodore  Johnson,  he  realisBed 
by  prize  agencies  a  moderate  competence;  he 
died  in  1788.  His  traiMlation  of  the  Lusiad  is 
still  read;  his  original  pieces  are  almost  all  foi|Ot* 
ten. — ^Ed.] 

•  Mr.  Cave.    See  ante,  p.  294. 
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not  reached,  and  he  was  killed  upon  the 
spot  Colonel  Cecil,  who  took  posBession 
of  his  effects,  found  in  his  pocket-hook  the 
following  solemn  entry : 

[Here  the  date.]    "  Dreamt— or K 

Sir  John  Friend  meets  me."  (Here  the 
very  day  on  which  he  was  killed  was  men- 
tioned^y.  Prender^ast  had  been  connected 
with  Sir  John  Fnend,  who  was  executed 
for  high  treason.  General  Oglethorpe  said, 
he  was  with  Colonel  Cecil,  when  Pope  came 
and  inquired  into  the  truth  of  this  story, 
which  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time,  and 
was  then  confirmed  bv  the  colonel. 

On  Saturday,  April  11,  he  appointed  me 
to  come  to  him  in  the  evening,  when  he 
should  be  at  leisure  to  give  me  some  assists 
ance  for  the  defence  of  Hastie,  the  school- 
master of  Campbelltown,  for  whom  I  was 
to  appear  in  the  house  of  lords.  When  I 
came,  I  found  him  unwilling  to  exert  him* 
self.  I  pressed  him  to  write  down  his 
thoughts  upon  the  subject.  He  said, 
"There's  no  occasion  for  my  writing. 
I'll  talk  to  you."  He  was,  however,  at 
last  prevailed  on  to  dictate  to  me, 
while  I  wrote  a  [paper,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

"  This,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  are  to  turn 
in  your  mind,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it 
you  can  in  your  speech." 


*  Here  was  a  blank,  which  may  be  filled  np 
that:  "  tooa  told  by  an  apparition;**  the  writer 
being  probably  uncertain  whether  he  was  asleep  or 
awake,  when  his  mind  was  impressed  with  the  sol- 
einn  presentiment  with  which  the  fact  afterwards 
happened  so  wonderfally  to  correspond. — Bos- 
w s hh.  [My  friend.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge ,  lecreta- 
rv  at  war,  is  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  that  it  appean 
Uiat  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast,  of  the  twen- 
ry-second  foot,  was  killed  at  Malplaqnet,  Angnst 
81, 1709,  but  no  trace  can  be  found  of  Colonel  Ce- 
dl.  There  were  one  or  two  subalterns,  of  the  name 
of  Cecil,  at  that  time  in  the  army,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  rose  to  the  rank  of  field-officere. 
Is  it  not  very  strange,  if  this  story  made  so  great 
a  noiso,  we  sliould  read  of  it  nowhere  else;  and, 
M  so  much  curiosity  was  excited,  that  the  paper 
should  not  have  been  preserved,  or,  at  least,  so 
generally  shown  as  to  be  mentioned  by  some  oth- 
er witness  ?— the  paper  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly curious;  but  the  heanay  that  there  had 
been  such  a  paper  is  nothing,  aiid  indeed,  in  point 
of  evidence,  wone  than  nothing;  for  if  a  paper 
had  existed,  thousands  must  luve  seen  it,  and 
Oglethorpe  himself  does  not  state  that  even  he 
iaw  it.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Malplaquet, 
Oglethorpe  was  only  eleven  yeare  old.  Pope's 
inquiries  were  probably  made  when  the  story  was 
recent  Is  it  likely  that  Oglethorpe  at  the  age  of 
eleven  was  present  at  Pope^  interview  with  Col- 
onel Cecil,  and  even  if  he  were,  what  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  the  recolIecUons,  after  the  kpee  of 
tixty-three  yean,  of  what  a  boy  of  eleven  had 
heard?  Colonel  Cecil  was  probably  the  well 
known  Jacobite  of  that  nanie.^ED.] 


Of  our  friend  Goldmiuth  he  8aid>  "  Sir, 
he  is  so  much  afraid  of  being  unnotiocdi 
that  he  often  talks  merely  lest  you  shookl 
foEget  that  he  is  in  tlie  company."  Boa- 
WBLL.  < '  Yes,  he  stands  forward . ' '  JoHir- 
soN.  <'  True,  sir,  but  if  a  man  is  to  staad 
forward,  he  should  wish  to  do  it  not  in  an 
awkward  posture,  not  in  rags,  not  so  as 
that  he  shall  only  be  exposed  to  ridicule." 
Bos  WELL.  *'For  my  part,  I  like  very 
well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  talk  away 
carelesslv."  Johnson.  "Why  yes,  air; 
but  he  should  not  Uke  to  hear  himself." 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  the  decree  of  the 
court  of  session  in  the  schoohnaster's  cause 
was  reversed  in  the  house  of  brds,  aiVer  a 
very  eloquent  speech  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
who  showed  himself  an  adept  in  school  dis 
cipline,  but  I  thought  was  too  rigorous 
towards  my  client.  On  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  I  supped  with  Dr.  Johnson,  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand, 
in  companv  with  Mr.  Langton  and  his 
brother-in-law.  Lord  Binning  *.  I  repealed 
a  sentence  of  Lord  Mansfie&'s  speech,  of 
which,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Longlands,  the 
solicitor  on  the  other  side,  who  oUinngly 
allowed  me  to  compare  his  note  wiui  my 
own,  I  have  a  full  copy.  "  My  lords,  se- 
veri^  is  not  the  way  to  govern  either  boys 
or  men."  "  Nay,"  said  Johnson,  <*  it  is 
the  way  to  govern  them.  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  the  way  to  mend  them." 

I  talked  of  the  recent  3  expulsion  of  six 
students  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
who  were  methodists,  and  would  not  desist 
from  publickly  praying  and  exhorting. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  expulsion  was  ex- 
trepely  just  and  proper.  What  have  they 
to  do  at  an  university,  who  are  not  wiUing 
to  be  taught,  hut  will  presume  to  teach? 
Where  is  religion  to  be  learnt,  but  at  an 
university?  Sir,  they  were  examined,  and 
found  to  be  mighty  ignonnt  feUows." 
BoswELL.  "  But,  was  it  not  hard,  sir,  to 
expel  them,  for  I  am  told  they  were  good 
bemgs?"  Johnson.  "  I  believe  they  might 
he  good  beings ;  but  they  were  not  fit  tn 
be  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  cow  is 
a  very  good  animal  in  the  field  ;  but  we 
turn  her  out  of  a  garden."  LordElibahk 
used  to  repeat  this  as  an  illustration  un- 
commonly happy. 

Desirous  of  calling  Johnson  forth  to  talk, 
and  exercise  his  wit,  though  I  should  my- 
self be  the  object  of  it,  I  resolutely  ventured 


'  [Charles,  Lord  Binning,  afterwards  ei|lith 
Earl  of  Haddington,  was  the  son  of  Mary  Uoh, 
who,  by  a  fint  marriage  with  Mr.  Uoyd,  was  the 
mother  of  Lady  Rothes,  Mr.  Lamrton's  wife. — 
Ed.] 

'  [Not  venr  recent,  if  he  alluded  to  six  meoi- 
ben  of  St  Edmond  Hall,  who  were  ezpeOsd  ia 
May,  1768.    See  Gent,  Mag,  vol.  zzzTiil  p. 
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to  undertake  the  defence  of  conriral  indid- 
ffence  in  wine,  though  he  was  not  to-ni^ht 
in  the  moet  genial  humour.  After  urging 
the  common  plausihle  topicks,  I  at  last  had 
recourse  to  the  maxim,  in  wno  veriUu,9L 
man  who  is  well  warmed  with  wine  will 
speak  truth.  Johkson.  "  Why,  sir,  that 
may  he  an  argument  for  drinking,  ifvou  sup- 
pose men  in  general  to  he  liars.  But,  sir, 
I  would  not  keep  comjMiny  with  a  fellow, 
who  lies  as  long  as  he  is  soher,  and  whom 
you  must  make  drunk  hefbre  you  can  get  a 
word  of  truth  out  of  himi." 

Mr.  Langton  told  us,  he  was  about  to 
establish  a  school  upon  his  estate,  but  it 
had  been  suggested  to  him,  that  it  mi^ht 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  people  less  in- 
dustrious. JoHHsoir.  "No,  sir.  While 
learning  to  read  and  write  is  a  distinction, 
the  few  who  have  that  distinction  may  be 
the  less  inclined  to  work ;  but  when  every 
body  learns  to  read  and  writc^,  it  is  no 
longer  a  distinction.  A  man  who  has  a 
lacai  waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work  \ 
but  if  every  body  had  laced  waistcoats,  we 
should  have  people  working  in  laced  waist- 
coats. There  are  no  people  whatever 
more  industrious,  uone  who  work  more, 
than  our  manufacturers ;  yet  they  have  all 
learnt  to  read  and  write.  Sir,  you  must 
not  neglect  doing  a  thing  immediately  good, 
from  fear  of  remote  evil,  from  fear  of  its  be- 
ing abused.  A  man  who  has  candles  may 
sit  up  too  late,  which  he  would  not  do  if  he 
had  not  candles;  but  nobody  will  denv 
that  the  art  of  making  candles,  by  which 
light  is  continued  to  us  beyond  the  time 
that  the  sun  gives  us  light,  is  a  valuable 
art,  and  ought  to  be  preserved."  Bos- 
well.  "  But,  sir,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  follow  nature ;  and  go  to  bed  and  rise 
just  as  nature  gives  us  light  or  withholds 
it.^"  JoBKBoir.  "No,  sir  J  for  then  we 
should  have  no  kind  of  equality  in  the  par- 
tition of  our  time  between  sleeping  and 
waking.  It  would  be  very  different  m  dif- 
ferent seasons  and  in  difierent  places.  In 
some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  how 
little  light  is  there  in  the  depth  of  winter!  " 

We  talked  of  Tacitus,  and  I  hazarded 
an  opinion,  that  with  all  lus  merit  for  pene- 
tration, shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  terse- 
ness of  expression,  he  was  too  compact,  too 
much  broken  into  liints,  as  it  were,  and  there- 
fore too  difficult  to  be  understood.  To  my 
great  satisfaction,  Dr.  Johnson  sanctioned 


*  Mn.  Piozzi,  in  her  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  201,  has 
given  an  brodsoiu  account  of  this  incident,  as  of 
many  others.  She  pretends  to  relate  it  from  reo- 
oUectioa,  as  if  she  herself  had  been  present;  when 
the  &ct  h  that  it  was  commiinicated  to  her  by 
me.  She  has  represented  it  as  a  personality, 
and  the  true  point  has  escaped  her. — Boswell. 
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this  opinion.  <^  Tacitus,  sir  j  seems  to  me 
rather  to  have  made  notes  for  an  historical 
work,  than  to  have  written  a  history  s.» 

At  this  time  it  appeals  from  his  <'  Prayers 
and  Meditations,"  that  he  had  been  more 
than  commonly  dilipfent  in  religious  duties, 
particularly  in  reading  the  holv  scriptures. 
It  was  Passion  Week,  that  solemn  season 
which  the  Christian  world  has  appropriated 
to  the  commemoration  of  the  mysteries  of 
our  redemption,  and  during  which,  what- 
ever embers  of  religion  are  in  our  breasts, 
will  be  kindled  into  pious  warmth. 

I  paid  him  short  visits  both  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  seeing  his  large  folio 
Greek  Testament  before  him,  beheld  him 
with  a  reverential  awe,  and  would  not  in- 
trude upon  his  time.  While  he  was  thus 
employed  to  such  g[ood  purpose,  and  while 
his  friends  in  their  intercourse  with  him 
constantly  found  a  vi^rous  intellect  and  s 
lively  imagination,  it  is  melancholy  to  read 
in  his  private  register  : 

<<  My  mind  is  unsettled  and  my  memory 
confused.  I  have  of  late  turned  my  thoughts 
with  a  very  useless  earnestness  upon  past 
incidents.  I  have  yet  got  no  command 
over  my  thoughts ;  an  unpleasing  incident 
is  almost  certain  to  hinder  my  rest" 

What  philosophick  heroism  was  it  in  him 
to  appear  with  such  manly  fortitude  to  the 
world,  while  he  was  inwardly  so  distress- 
ed I  We  may  surely  believe  that  the  mys- 
terious principle  of  being  <<made  perfect 
throuffh  suffering,"  was  to  be  strongly  ex- 
emplified in  him. 

On  Sunday,  19th  April,  being  Easter- 
day,  General  Paoli  and  1  paid  him  a  visit 
before  dinner.  We  talked  of  the  notion 
that  blind  persons  can  distinguish  colours 
by  the  touch.  Johnson  said,  that  Profes- 
sor«  Sanderson  mentions  his  having  at- 
tempted to  do  it,  but  that  he  found  he  was 
aimmg  at  an  impossibility ;  that  to  be  sure 
a  difference  in  the  surface  makes  the  differ- 
ence of  colours;  but  that  difference  is 
so  fine,  that  it  is  not  sensible  to  the  touch. 
The  General  mentioned  jugglers  and  fraud- 
ulent gamesters,  who  could  know  cards  by 
the  touch.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  the  cards 
used  by  such  persons  must  be  less  polished 
than  ours  conamonly  are." 

We  talked  of  sounds.  The  general  said, 
there  was  no  beauty  in  a  simple  sound,  but 
only  in  an  harmonious  composition  of 
sounds.  I  presumed,  to  differ  from  this 
opinion,  and  mentioned  the  spft  and  sweet 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Monboddo,  whom 
on  acconnt  of  his  resembling  Dr.  Johnson  in  some 
paitieolan,  Foote  called  an  Eteevo*  edition  of 
him,  has,  by  coincidence,  mada  the  very  same 
remark. — Origin  and  Frugress  of  Lat^age^ 
ToL  iii.  2d  edit  p.  219.^-Boswsll. 
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Bound  of  a  fine  womftn'S  voKce.  JoHirtON. 
*<  No,  sir,  if  a  serpent  or  a  toad  uttered  it, 
yoa  wouid  think  it  ugly."  Boswbll. 
«  So  you  would  think,  sir,  were  a  beautiful 
tune  to  be  uttered  byone  of  those  animals." 
JoHKBON.  "  No,  sir,  it  woukl  be  admired. 
We  have  seen  fine  fiddlere  whom  we  liked 
as  little  as  toads."  (laughing). 

Talking  on  the  subject  of  taste  in  the 
arts,  he  said,  that  difference  of  taste  was, 
in  truth,  difference  of  skill.  Boswei.l. 
"  But,  sir,  is  there  not  a  quality  called  taste, 
which  consists  merely  in  perception  or  in 
liking?  for  instance,  we  nnd  pieople  differ 
much  as  to  what  is  the  best  style  of  Eng- 
lish composition.  Some  think  Swif\*s  the 
best;  others  prefer  a  fuller  and  grander 
way  of  writing."  Johitsoh.  "  Sit,  you 
must  first  define  what  you  mean  by  style, 
before  you  can  judge  wno  has  a  good  taste 
in  style,  and  who  has  a  bad.  The  two 
classes  of  persons  whom  you  have  mention- 
ed, don 't  differ  as  to  food  and  bad.  They 
both  agree  that  SwiA  has  a  good  neat 
style  ;  but  one  loves  a  neat  style,  another 
loves  a  style  of  more  splendour.  In  like 
manner,  one  loves  a  plain  coat,  another 
loves  a  laced  coat ;  but  neither  will  deny 
that  each  is  good  in  its  kind." 

[The  following  meditations,  made  about 
this  period,  are  very  interesting  sketches 
of  his  feelings: 

"April  36, 1773.  I  was  some  way  hin- 
dered from  continuing  this  contemplation 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  therefore  try,  at 
/the  distance  of  a  week,  to  review  the  last 
[Easter]  Sunday. 

"  I  went  to  church  early,  having  first,  I 
think,  used  mv  prayer.  When  I  was  there, 
I  had  very  little  perturbation  of  mind. 
During  the  usual  time  of  meditation,  I  con- 
sidered the  Christian  duties  under  the  three 
principles  of  soberness,  righteousness,  and 
godliness ;  and  purposed  to  forward  godli- 
ness by  the  annua/  perusal  of  the  Bible  ; 
righteousness  by  aettling  something  for 
eSarity,  and  soberness  6y  early  hows.  I 
commended  as  usual,  with  preface  of  per- 
mission, and,  I  think,  mentioned  Bathurst 
I  came  home,  and  found  Paoli  and  Boswell 
waiting  for  me.  What  devotions  I  used 
after  my  return  home,  I  do  not  distinctly 
remember.  I  went  to  prayers  in  the  eve- 
ning ;  and,  I  think,  entered  late. 

"  On  Good  Friday,  I  paid  Peyton  with- 
out requiring  work. 

<*  It  18  a  cmnfort  to  me,  that  at  last,  in 
my  sixty-diird  year,  I  have  attained  to 
know,  even  thus  hastily,  confusedly,  and 
imperfectly,  what  my  Bible  contains. 

"  Having  missed  chuvch  in  the  morning 
(April  36),  I  went  this  evening,  and  after- 
wards sat  with  Southwell."] 

Wk  le  I  remained  in  London  this  spring, 
I  was  r\th  him  at  several  other  times.  * 


pnnff, 
I,  both 


b^  himself  and  in  company,  f  dined  wHli 
him  one  day  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tav- 
ern, in  the  Strand,  with  Lord  Elibank,  Mr. 
Lanffton,  and  Dr.  Vansittart  of  Oxford.1 
Without  specifying  each  particular  day,  I 
have  preserved  tne  following  memorable 
things. 

I  regretted  the  reflection  in  his  preface  to 
Shakspeare  against  Garrick,  to  whom  we 
cannot  but  apply  the  fbllowing  passage :~ 
**  I  collated  such  copies  as  I  could  procure, 
and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not  found  the 
collectors  of  these  rarities  very  communica- 
tive." I  tok]  him,  that  Garrick  had  com- 
plained to  me  of  it,  and  had  vindicated  him- 
self by  assuring  me,  that  Johnson  was  made 
welcome  to  the  full  use  of  his  collection,  and 
that  he  leil  the  key  of  it  with  a  servant, 
with  orders  to  have  a  fire  and  every  oonve- 
nienoe  for  him.  I  found  Johnson's  notion 
was,  that  Garrick  wanted  to  be  courted  for 
them,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  Garrick 
should  have  courted  him,  and  sent  him  the 
plays  of  his  own  accord.  But,  indeed,  con- 
sidering the  slovenly  and  careless  manner 
in  which  books  were  treated  by  Johnson,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  scarce  and  valua- 
ble editions  should  have  been  lent  to  him. 

A  gentleman  having  to  some  of  the  usual 
arguments  for  drinking  added  this: — "Yon 
know,  sir,  drinking  drives  away  care,  and 
makes  us  forget  idiatever  is  disagreeable. 
Would  not  you  allow  a  man  to  drink  foi 
that  reason  ?  "  Jork son.  «•  Yes,  sir,  if  he 
sat  next  yoti." 

I  expressed  a  liking  for  Mr.  Francis  Os- 
borne's ^  works,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  that  writer.  He  answered,  "  A 
conceited  fellow.    Were  a  man  to  write  so 


>  [Dr.  Robert  Vansittart,  LL.D.,  profenor  ef 
civil  law  at  Oxford,  and  recorder  of  Windbor. 
He  was  a  eenior  fellow  of  All  Souls,  where,  a^ 
ter  he  bad  given  up  the  profeision  in  London,  he 
chiefly  resided  in  a  set  of  rooms,  formerir  the 
old  library,  whksh  he  had  fitted  op  io  the  Gothie 
style,  and  where  he  died  aboat  1794.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  good-hamonr  and  inoflTeosiTe 
wit,  and  a  great  (avonrite  on  the  Oxibrd  circnit 
He  was  tall  and  very  thin;  and  the  bar  gave  the 
name  of  Counsellor  Van  to  a  sharp-poised  roek 
on  the  Wye,  whkh  still  retaias  the  name.  Hs 
was  the  elder  brother  to  Mr.  Heniy  Yansktart, 

gvemor  of  Bengal,  father  of  the  present  Lsid 
odey,  to  whom  the  editor  is  indebted  for  ths 
above  particolan  relative  to  his  imcle. — ^En.] 

*  [Of  the  familv  of  the  Oaboraes,  of  Cfak^E- 
sands,  m  Bedfordshire.  The  work  by  which  he 
is  now  best  known,  his  **  HistorKal  Memoin  of 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James," 
written  in  a  very  acrimonioos  spirit  He  had  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Pembroke  family;  and, 
like  Earl  Philip  (whom  Walpole  deaigQates  bj 
the  too.ffentle  appellation  o^  memorable  StgnpU' 
ton),  jomed  the  parliamentarians.  He  died  ia 
1669.— En.] 
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now,  th«  boys  would  throw  atones  At  him.** 
He,  however,  did  not  alter 'my  opinion  of  a 
favourite  authour,  to  whom  1  was  first  di- 
rected by  hia  being  quoted  in  "  The  Spec- 
tator," and  in  whom  I  have  found  much 
ahrewd  and  lively  sense,  expressed  indeed 
in  a  style  somewhat  quaint,  which,  howev- 
er, I  do  not  dislike.  His  book  hss  an  air 
of  originality.  We  figure  to  ourselves  an 
ancient  gentleman  talking  to  ua. 

When  one  of  his  friei^s  endeavoured  to 
maintain  that  a  country  gentleman  might 
eontrive  to  pass  his  life  very  ^rreeably, 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  <*  you  cannot  give  me  an  in- 
stance of  any  man  who  is  permitted  to  lay 
out  his  own  time,  contriving  not  to  have  te- 
dious hours."  This  observation,  however, 
IB  equally  applicable  to  gentlemen  who  live 
in  cities  ^  and  are  of  no  profbssion. 

He  said,  "  there  is  no  permanent  nation- 
al character:  it  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. Alexander  the  Great  swept  India  9; 
now  the  Turks  sweep  Greece." 

A  learned  gentleman,  who,  in  the  conrse 
of  conversation,  wished  to  inform  us  of  this 
simple  fact,  that  the  counsel  upon  the  cir- 
cuit at  Shrewsbury  were  much  bitten  by 
fleas,  took,  I  suppose,  seven  or  eight  min- 
utes in  relating  it  circumstantially.  He  in 
a  plenitude  of  phrase  told  us,  that  large  bales 
or  woollen  cloth  were  lodged  in  the  town- 
hall;  that  by  reason  of  mis,  fless  nestled 
there  in  prodigious  numbers;  that  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  counsel  were  near  the  town-hafi; 
and  that  those  little  animals  moved  from 
place  to  place  wiOi  wonderful  ability.  John- 
son sat  m  great  impatience  till  the  gentle- 
man had  fimshed  his  tedious  narrative,  and 
then  burst  out  (playfully  however),  "  It  is 
a  pity,  sir,  that  you  have  not  seen  a  lion; 
for  a  flea  has  taken  you  such  a  time,  that 
a  lion  must  have  served  you  a  twelve- 
month 3." 


*  [Not  quite:  men  who  li^e  in  citiai  have  thea- 
tres, clubs,  and  all  the  variety  of  pablio  and  private 
•ocietVwithin  reach. — ^Ed.] 

'  [The  force  of  this  illnstration  is  not  very  ob- 
vioQfl.  India,  to  far  as  regards  the  natives,  is 
perhaps  now  quite  as  liable  to  be  iwept  by  an 
invader  as  it  was  three  thonaand  yeare  ago.  All 
anthorities  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  people  of 
India  and  China  have  changed  wondeifally  Utde 
in  the  lapse  of  time. — Ed.'] 

*  Mrs.  Piozad,  to  whom  I  told  this  anecdote, 
has  rdated  it  as  if  the  gentleman  had  given  *'  the 
natural  history  of  the  mouse.** — Anecdotes ^ 
p.  Ifl.  [The  "learned  ^ntlemaa*'  was  cer^ 
taialy  Dr.  Vansittart,  as  is  proved  by  two  pas- 
sages in  the  correspondence  between  Mrs.  Thnde 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  Jvly  and  Angost,  1778.  She 
writes  to  the  Doctor  in  Scotland,  **  I  have  seen 
the  man  that  saw  the  mouse,**  he,    Johnson 

r^Kes,   «Poor  V ,  Sec;  be  is  a  gOod 

man,  and,  when  his  mind  is  composed,  a  man  of 
parts."    This,  widi  Boswell's  rafennce  ia  the 


He  would  not  allow  Scotland  to  derive 
any  credit  from  Lord  Mansfield;  for  he  was 
educated  in  England.  "  Much,"  said  he, 
"  mav  be  made  of  a  Scotchman,  if  he  be 
eanght  young." 

Talking  of  a  modern  historian  4,  he  said, 
"  There  is  more  thought  in  the  moralist 
than  in  the  historian.  There  is  but  a  shal- 
low stream  of  thought  in  history."  Bos- 
well.  "  But  surely,  sir,  an  h^rian  has 
reflection."  Jobfson.  "Why  yes,  sir; 
and  so  has  a  cat  wh^i  she  catches  a  mouse 
for  her  kitten.  But  she  cannot  write  like 
[Beattie]  ;  neither  can  [Robertson]." 

He  said,  "I  am  very  nnwilUng  to  read 
the  manuscripts  of  authours,  and  give  them 
my  opinion.  If  the  authours  who  apply  to 
me  have  money,  I  bid  them  boldly  print 
without  a  name;  if  thev  have  written  m  or- 
der to  get  money,  I  tell  them  to  go  to  the 
booksellers  and  make  the  best  bargain  thev 
can."  BoswxLL.  **  But,  sir,  if  a  booksel(* 
er  should  bring  you  a  manuscript  to  look  at. " 
JoHHSOF.  "  Why,  sir,  I  would  desire  the 
bookseller  to  take  it  away." 

I  mentioned  a  fViend^  of  mine  who  had 
resided  long  in  Spain,  and  was  unwilling  to 
return  to  Britain.  JoHNsoir.  "  Sir,  he  is 
attached  to  some  woman."  Boswbll.  "  I 
rather  believe,  sir,  it  is  the  fine  climato 
which  keeps  him  there."  Johnsof.  "Nay, 
sir,  how  can  you  talk  so?  What  is  climate 
to  happiness?  Place  me  in  the  heart  of 
Asia,  should  I  not  be  exiled?  What  pro- 
portion does  climate  bear  to  the  complex 
system  of  human  life  ?  You  may  advise  me 
to  go  to  live  at  Bologna  to  eat  sausages^ 
The  sausages  there  are  the  best  in  the 
world;  they  lose  much  by  being  carried." 

On  Saturday,  9th  May,  Mr.  Dempster 
and  I  had  agreed  to  dine  by  ourselves  at 
the  British  coffee-house.  Johnson,  on  whom 
I  happened  to  call  in  the  morning,  said,  he 
woula  join  us,  which  he  did,  and  we  n)ent 
a  very  agreeable  day,  though  I  recollect 
but  little  of  what  passed. 

He  said,  "  Walpole  wss  a  minister  given 
by  the  king  to  the  people:  Pitt  was  a  min- 
ister given  by  the  people  to  the  king,- 
an  adjunct." 


preceding  page  to  Dr.  Vansittart,  and  the  mention 
of  the  S&wsbnry  circuit,  which  Vansittart  went, 
together  with  the  precedmg  note,  leave  no  donbt 
that  he  was  the  perwn  alluded  to.  It  also  proves 
that  the  inaeeuray  of  which  Boswell  accuses 
Mrs.  I^om  was  (if  an  inaccuracy  at  all)  sanc- 
tioned by  Johnson  hunself  ;  for  we  see  that  he  at 
once  undenteod  whom  she  meant  by  *<  the  man 
that  saw  the  mouse.** — En.] 

*  [This  historian  and  moralist  (whose  names 
Mr.  BosweU  left  m  blank)  aze  Dooton  RobeAso* 
and  Beattie.— En.] 

•  [Probably  Mr.  BosweH's  brefter,  David. 
See  pofff ,  suh  fl9th  April,  1780.--i  ».] 
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"  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith  in  conver- 
sation is  this:  he  goes  on  without  knowing 
now  he  is  to  sfet  on.  His  genius  is  great, 
hut  his  knowfedge  is  small.  As  they  say 
of  a  generous  man,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  rich, 
we  may  say  of  Goldsmith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is 
not  knowing.  He  would  not  keep  his  know- 
ledge to  himself.'^ 

Before  leaving  London  this  year,  I  con- 
sulted him  upon  a  question  purely  of  Scotch 
law.  It  was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for 
a  long  period,  to  he  an  established  princi- 
ple in  tnat  law,  that  whoever  intermeddled 
with  the  effects  of  a  person  deceased,  with- 
out the  interposition  of  legal  authority  to 
guard  against  embezzlement,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased, 
as  having  been  p^ilty  of  what  was  techni- 
cally called  v%eiatu  iniromUnon.  The 
court  of  session  had  (gradually  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  this  principle,  where  the  inter- 
ference proved  had  been  inconsiderable.  In 
a  case  i  which  came  befoi^  that  court  the 
preceding  winter,  I  had  laboured  to  persuade 
the  judge  to  return  to  the  ancient  law.  It 
was  my  own  sincere  opinion,  that  they 
ought  to  adhere  to  it:  but  I  had  exhausted 
all  my  powers  of  reasoning  in  vain.  John- 
son thought  as  I  did;  and  in  order  to  assist 
me  in  my  application  to  the  court  for  a  re- 
vision and  alteration  of  the  judgment,  he 
^^  dictated  to  me  an  argiunent  [which 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix]. 

The  reader  will  see  with  what  compre- 
hension of  mind,  and  clearness  of  penetra- 
tion, he  treated  a  subject  altogether  new  to 
him,  without  any  otner  preparation  than 
my  having  stat^  to  him  the  arguments 
which  had  been  used  on  each  side  of  the 
question.  *  His  intellectual  powers  appeared 
with  peculiar  lustre,  when  tried  against 
those  of  a  writer  of  such  fame  as  Lord 
Karnes,  and  that  too  in  hJs  lordship's  own 
department. 

This  masterly  argument,  afler  being  pre- 
faced and  conclud^  with  some  sentences 
of  my  own,  and  garnished  with  the  usual 
formularies,  was  actually  printed  and  laid 
before  the  lords  of  session,  out  without  suc- 
cess. My  respected  friend  Lord  Hailes, 
however,  one  of  that  honourable  body,  had 
critical  sagacity  enough  to  discover  a  more 
than  ordinary  hand  in  the  petition.  I  told 
him  Dr.  Johnson  had  favoured  me  with  his 
pen.  His  lordship,  with  wonderful  acumen, 
pointed  out  exactly  where  his  composition 
oegan,  and  where  it  ended.  But  that  I 
may  do  impartial  justice,  and  conform  to 
the  great  rule  of  courts,  Swim  euiigue  iriih- 
vito,  I  must  add,  that  their  lordships. in 
general,  though  they  were  pleased  to  call 
this  "a  well-3rawn  paper,''  preferred  the 
former  very  inferior  peution,  which  I  had 


^  Wibon  agaiMt  Smith  and  Annoor.— Bot- 

WSLL. 


written ;  thus  confirming  the  truth  of  •■ 
observation  made  to  me  by  one  of  their 
number,  in  a  merry  mood:  <*  My  dear  sir, 
give  yourself  no  trouble  in  the  compMositioB 
of  the  papers  you  present  to  us;  for,  indeed, 
it  is  casting  pearls  before  swine  '." 

I  renewed  my  sohcitations  that  Dr.  John- 
son would  this  year  accomplish  his  kmg-ia- 
tended  visit  to  Scotland. 

**T0  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 

'*  I9tk  Aiv  ITIS. 

"  Deah  sia, — The  regret  has  not  been 
little  with  which  I  have  missed  a  journey 
so  pregnant  with  pleasing  expectations,  ai 
that  in  which  I  could  promise  myself  not 
only  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  both 
rational  and  fanciful,  but  the  delight  of  see- 
ing those  whom  I  love  and  esteem.  •  •  • 
But  such  has  been  the  course  of  things, 
that  I  could  not  come;  and  such  has  bees, 
I  am  afraid,  the  state  of  my  body,  that  it 
would  not  well  have  secon^Ied  my  inclina- 
tion. My  body,  I  think,  grows  better,  and 
I  refer  my  hopes  to  another  year;  for  I  am 
very  sincere  m  my  design  to  pay  the  visit, 
and  take  the  ramble.  In  the  mean  time,  do 
not  omit  any  opportunity  of  keeping  up  a 
favourable  opimon  of  me  in  the  xnmds  of 
any  of  my  mends.  Beattie's  books  ig,  1 
believe,  every  day  more  liked ;  at  least,  I 
like  it  more,  as  I  look  more  upon  it. 

*'  I  am  glad  if  you  got  credit  by  your 
cause,  and  am  yet  of  opinion,  that  our  cause 
was  good,  and  that  the  determination  ought 
to  have  been  in  your  favour.  Poor  Hastie, 
rthe  school-master],  I  think,  had  but  h^ 
deserts. 

<<  You  promised  to  get  me  a  little  Pindar, 
you  may  add  to  it  a  little  Anacreon. 

"  The  leisure  which  I  cannot  enjoy,  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  employ 
upon  the  antiquities  of  the  feudal  establish- 
ment. The  whole  system  of  ancient  te- 
nures is  gradually  passing  away;  and  I  whdi 
to  have  the  knowledge  of  it  preserved  ade- 
quate and  complete.  For  such  an  institu- 
tion makes  a  very  iinportant  part  <^  the 
history  of  mankind.  Do  not  forget  a  de 
sign  so  worthy  of  a  scholar  who  studies  the 
law  of  his  country,  and  of  a  gentleman  who 
may  naturally  be  curious  to  know  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  ancestors. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  yours  with  great  affection, 

"  Sam.  Johksov." 


'  [The  expreitioi^  was  coane,  hot  the  Meoi- 
ing  was  correct;  the  facts  and  the  law  oalf 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  judge — die  veM 
decoratioiu  of  etyle  should, be  of  no  weight  It 
is  probable  that  the  jndge  who  made  use  of  tiiii 
homely  phrase  was  bantering  Boswell  on  sqom 
pleading  in  which  there  was  perhaps  more  oms- 
ment  tlun  snbstance. — ^Ed.] 

B  £«  {^y  OQ  Tnith/*  of  which  a  third  < 
was  published  in  1T72. — Ed,] 
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■»-  [He  this  aiitmnn  visited  Lichfield  and 
Ashbourne,  where  it  appears  from  his  let- 
ters to  Mrs.  Thrale  that  he  was  considerably 
indisposed.] 

P'TO  MRS.  THRi.LE. 

'*  [Lichfield,]  19th  Oct.  1T72. 

"  I  set  out  on  Thursday  night 
at  nine,  and  arrived  at  LichlSeld 
on  Friday  night  at  eleven,  no 
otherwise  incommoded  than  with  want  of 
Bleep,  which,  however,  I  enjoyed  very  com- 
fortably the  first  night,  i  think  a  stage 
coach  IS  not  the  worst  bed." 


Letters, 

▼oL  t  p.  55, 
62,  6& 


u  Aehboorne,  401  Nov.  1772. 
<<  Since  I  came  to  Ashbourne  I  have  been 
out  of  order.  I  was  well  at  Lichfield.  You 
know,  sickness  will  drive  me  to  you;  so 
perhaps  you  verv  heartily  wish  me  better  : 
but  yon  know  likewise  that  health  will  not 
hokl  me  away." 

» [Aehboorne,]  SSd  Noy.  1773. 
^l  cannot  yet  get  well;  my  niehts  are 
flatulent  and  unquiet,  but  my  days  are 
tolerably  easy,  and  Taylor  says  that  I  look 
much  better  than  when  I  came  hither. 
Tou  will  see  when  I  come,  and  I  can  take 
your  word." 

*(  [Aehbonme,]  Vtth  Nor.  1772. 

"  If  you  are  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me  on 
Saturday,  the  day  on  which  you  will  re- 
cove  this,  I  shall  have  it  before  I  leave 
Ashbourne.  I  am  to  go  to  Lichfield  on 
Wednesday,  and  purpose  to  find  my  way  to 
London  through  Birmingham  and  Oxford. 

"  I  was  yesterday  at  Ohatsworth.  It  is  a 
very  fine  house.  1  wish  you  had  been  with 
me  to  see  it ;  fbr  then,  as  we  are  apt  to 
want  matter  of  talk,  we  should  have  gained 
Mmething  new  to  talk  on.  They  compli- 
mented me  with  playing  the  fountain,  and 
opening  the  cascade.  But  I  am  of  my 
friend's  opinion,  that  when  one  has  seen 
the  ocean,  cascades  are  but  little  things."] 

**  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

«( Edinburgh,  25th  Doc.  1772. 
«Mt  DEAR  SIR,—      •        •        •        •        • 

<*  I  was  much  disappointed  that  you  did 
not  come  to  Scotland  last  autumn.  How- 
ever, I  must  own  that  your  letter  prevents 
me  firom  complaining;  not  only  because  I 
am  sensible  that  the  state  of  your  health 
Was  but  too  good  an  excuse,  but  because 
you  write  in  a  strain  which  shows  that  you 
have  agreeable  views  of  the  scheme  which 

we  have  so  long  proposed. 

•         •       •       •        •        • 

"I  communicated  to  Beattie  what  you 
•aid  of  his  book  in  your  last  letter  to  me. 
He  writes  to  me  thus :  <  You  judffe  very 
righlty  in  supposing  that  Dr.  Johnson's 


favourable  opinion  of  my  book  must  pve  me 
great  delight.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say  how  much  I  am  gratified  by  it ; 
for  there  is  not  a  man  upon  earth  whose 
good  opinion  I  would  be  more  ambitious  to 
cultivate.  His  talents  and  his  virtues  I 
reverence  more  than  any  words  can  express. 
The  extraordinary  civilities  (the  paternal 
attentions  I  should  rather  say),  and  the 
many  instructions  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
receive  from  him,  will  to  me  be  a  per[)etual 
source  of  pleasure  in  the  recollection, 

"  *  Ihun  memor  ipse  mei,  dnm  spiritiiB  hos  reget  - 
artns.' 

<^^I  had  still  some  thoughts,  while  the 
summer  lasted,  of  being  obliged  to  go  to 
London  on  some  little  business;  otherwise 
I  should  certainly  have  troubled  him  with  a 
letter  several  months  ago,  and  given  some 
vent  to  my  erstitude  and  admiration.  This 
I  intend  to  do  as  soon  as  I  am  left  a  little  at 
leisure.  Mean  time,  if  you  have  occasion 
to  write  to  him,  I  beg  you  will  ofier  him 
my  most  respectful  compliments,  and  assure 
him  of  the  sincerity  of  my  attachment  and 
the  warmth  of  my  gratitude,'   •   •   •   «   • 

<<  I  am,  &c.  "  James  Boswell." 

In  1778,  Ids  only  publication  was  an  edi- 
tion of  his  folio  Dictionary,  with  additions 
and  corrections;  nor  did  he,  so  far  as  is 
known,  furnish  any  productions  of  his  fer- 
tile pen  to  any  of  his  numerous  friends  or 
dependants,  except  the  Preface  •  i  to  his  old 
amanuensis  Macbean's  "  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geography."  His  Shakspeare,  in- 
deed, which  had  been  received  with  high 
approbation  by  the  publick,  and  gone 
throuffh  several  editions,  was  this  year  re- 
published by  George  Steevens,  Esq.  a  gen- 
tleman not  only  deeply  skilled  in  ancient 
learning,  and  of  very  extensive  reading  in 
English  literature,  e8i)ecially  the  early  wri- 
ters, but  at  the  same  time  of  acute  discern- 
ment and  elegant  taste.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  by  his  great  and 
valuable  additions  to  Dr.  Johnson's  work^ 
he  justly  obtained  considerable  reputation : 

**  Divisum  i^^periom  com  Jove  Caenr  habet" 

[He  began  this  year  with  a  fit  of  bb 
the  gout. 

*'to  MRS.  thrale. 

''Tuesday,  26th  Jan.  1778. 

"  Last  night  was  very  tedious,  and  this 


^  He,  however,  wrote  or  partly  wrote,  an  epitaph 

Ssee  antey  p.  278]  on  Mn.  Bell,  vnfe  of  bia  firiend 
ohu  Bell,  Esq.  brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell, 
Prebendary  of  Weatminater,  which  ii  printed  in 
hia  worka.  It  b  b  English  proae,  and  haa  ao  lit- 
tle of  hia  manner,  that  I  did  not  believe  he  had 
any  hand  in  it,  till  I  waa  aatiafied  of  the  ftct  by 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Bell.— Boa  wxli^ 
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ijfgaen,  ^*y  nnakes  no  promises  of  much 
Toi.  i.  ease.  However,  I  have  this  day 
p.  71.  put  on  my  shoe,  and  hope  that 
gout  is  gone.  I  shall  have  onlv  the  cough  to 
contend  with,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  shall 
et  rid  of  that  without  change  of  place.  I 
caught  cold  in  the  coach  as  I  went  away, 
and  am  disordered  by  very  little  tilings.  Is 
it  accident  or  age?'^ 

« 19th  Feb.  177S. 
^  "  I  think  I  am  better^  but  cannot  say 
much  more  than  that  I  think  so.  I  was 
yesterday  with  Miss  Lucy  Southwell  and 
MiB.  Williams,  at  Mr.  Southwell's  i.  Miss 
Frances  Southwell  is  not  well. 

<<I  have  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Sir 
Joehu  a  Reynolds's  on  T  uesday .  May  I  ac- 
cept iti*"] 

**T0   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESa* 

"  London,  23d  Feb.  1718. 

'<  Deah  sir, — I  have  read  your  kind  let* 
ter  much  more  than  the  elegant  Pindar 
which  it  accomoanied.  I  am  always  fflad  to 
'find  myself  not  forgotten ;  and  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  you  woukl  give  ma  great  uneasiness. 
My  northern  friends  have  never  been  un- 
kind to  me;  I  have  from  you,  dear  sir, 
testimonies  of  affection,  which  I  have  not 
oflen  been  able  to  excite;  and  Dr.  Beattie 
rates  the  testimony  which  I  was  desirous 
of  paying  to  his  merit  much  higher  than  I 
should  have  thought  it  reasonable  to  expect 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  masquerade  3. 
What  says  your  synod  to  such  innovations? 
I  am  not  studiously  scrupulous,  nor  do  I 
think  a  masquerade  either  evil  in  itself,  or 
very  likely  to  be  the  occasion  of  evil ;  yet 
as  the  world  thinks  it  a  very  licentious  re^ 
taxation  of  manners,  I  would  not  have  been 
one  of  the  first  masquers,  in  a  country 
where  no  masquerade  had  ever  been  be- 
fore 3. 

"  A  new  edition  of  my  great  Dictionary  is 
printed,  from  a  copy  which  I  was  persuaded 


^  [Dr.  JobiwoB's  early  friead,  Bfr.  Edmond 
Southwell,  thiid  Gon  of  the  fint  Lord  Southwell, 
bom  in  1706,  had  died  in  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber, aged  67:  the  Mr.  Southwell,  here  mentioned, 
was  probably  Thomas  Arthur,  afterwards  the 
fourth  lord  and  second  visconnt  (see  afUe,  p.  106). 
The  two  ladies  mentioned  were  probably  daugh- 
ten  of  the  first  lord:  Frances  bout  in  1708,  and 
Lucy  bom  in  1710. — ^Ed.] 

'  Given  by  a  lady  at  Edmburgh. — ^Boswxll. 

'  There  had  been'  masquerades  in  Scotland; 
but  not  for  a  very  long  time. — ^Bobwsll.  [This 
masquerade  was  given  on  the  1st  January,  by  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Fife;  Johnson  had  no  doubt 
seen  an  account  of  it  in  the  Qentleman*i  Mag" 
azme  for  Janoaiy,  where  it  it  said  to  have  been 
the  only  masquerade  ever  seen  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Botwell  himsdf  appeared  m  the  ehaneler  of  a 
J)umb  OMtfuror.— £d.] 


to  revise:  btiv  having  made  no  preperatian^ 
I  was  able  to  do  very  little.  Some  super- 
fiuities  I  have  expunged,  and  som^  faults  I 
have  corrected,  and  here  and  there  have 
scattered  a  remark :  but  the  main  fabrick 


of  the  work  remains  as  it  was.    I  have 
looked  very  little  into  it  since  I  wrote  it, 
and,  I  think,  I  found  it  fUll  as  often  better, 
as  worse,  than  I  expected. 
"  Baretti  and  Da  vies  have  had  a  furious 

2uarrel ;  a  quarrel,  I  think,  irreconcileable. 
h,  (Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy,  which 
is  expected  in  the  spring.  No  name  is  yet 
given  it.  The  chief  diversion  arises  from 
a  stratafi^em  by  which  a  lover  is  made  to 
mistake  his  futare  father-in-law's  house  lor 
an  inn.  This,  you  see,  borders  upon  laree. 
The  dialogue  is  quick  and  gay,  and  the  ii»>  - 
cidents  are  so  prepared  as  not  to  seem  im- 
probable. 

"  I  am  sorrv  that  you  lost  your  oauae  of 
intromission,  because  I  yet  think  the  argu- 
ments on  your  side  unanswerable.  But  yoa 
seem,  I  thmk,  to  say  that  you  gained  repu- 
tation even  by  your  defeat ;  and  reputation 
you  will  daily  gain,  if  you  keep  Lord  Au- 
chinleck's  precept  in  ^our  mind,  and  en- 
deavour to  consolidate  in  your  mind  a  fiim 
and  regular  system  of  law,  instead  of  pick- 
ing up  occasional  fragments. 

"  My  health  seems  in  general  to  improve; 
but  I  have  been  troubled  many  weeks  with 
vexatious  catarrh,  which  is  sometimes  suf- 
ficiently distressful.  I  have  not  found  any 
great  effects  from  bleeding  and  phvaidcs  and 
am  afraid  that  I  must  expect  he^>  from 
brighter  days  and  sc^er  air. 

"  Write  to  me  now  and  then;  and  wlien* 
ever  any  good  befalls  you,  ipake  haste  to  let 
me  know  it,  for  no  one  will  rejoice  at  it 
more  than,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  aer> 
vant,  *<  Sam.  Johhsoh. 

"  You  continue  to  stand  very  high  in  the 
favour  of  Mrs.  Thrale." 

While  afbrmer  edition  of  my  work  was 
passing  through  the  press,  I  was  unexpeet- 
edly  favoured  with  a  packet  from  Philadel- 
phia, from  Mr.  James  Abercrombie,  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  country,  who  is  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  very  high  praise  or  my  **  Lile 
of  Dr.  Johnson.*'  To  have  the  fame  of  my 
illustrious  friend,  and  his  faithful  biographer, 
echoed  from  the  New  World  is  extrranely  flai^ 
tering:  and  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
shall  be  wailed  across  the  Atlantick.  Mr» 
Abercrombie  has  politely  conferred  on  me 
a  considerable  additional  obhff  ation,  by  trans- 
mitting to  me  copies  of  two  tetters  from  Dr. 
Johnson  to  American  gentlemen*  <'  Glad* 
ly,  sir  (says  he),  would  I  have  sent  yon  the 
originals:  but  being  the  only  rriieks  of  the 
kind  in  America,  the^  are  considered  by  the 
poBsessoFB  of  such  mestimable  fnhm,  that 
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no  ponible  conuderation  would  induce 
them'  to  part  with  them.  Id  some  fiitare 
publication  of  yonn  relative  to  that  great 
and  rood  man,  ^y  may  perhaps  be  thought 
worUiy  of  insertion." 


'  DR.  JOHNSOlf   TO  MR.  B- 


-Dl. 


M  JohBMB'a  €Ottrt,  Fleet«traet,  4tli  Mwoh,  1T7S» 
«  SiRr-That  in  the  hurry  of  a  sudden 
draartare  you  should  yet  find  leisure  to  con- 
son  my  eonvenience,  ia  a  degree,  of  kind- 
ness, said  an  instance  of  regard^  not  only 
beyond  my  claims,  but  above  my  expecta- 
tioii.  You  are  not  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  set  a  high  value  on  my  American 
friends,  and  that  you  should  confer  a  very 
valuable  favour  upon  me  bv  giving  me  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  myself  m  thnr  mem* 
ojy. 

*<  I  have  taken  the  liber^  of  troubling  you 
with  a  packet,  to  which  I  wish  a  safe  and 
speedy  conveyanee»  because  I  wish  a  safe 
««id  speedy  voyage  to  him  that  conveys  it 
I  am,  air,  your  most  humble  servant, 

«  Sam.  Johhsoh." 

*'  to  ths  revbrrnd  mr.  whits  3. 

•«  MyMoaVeovt,  FtoeMtrwl,  4Ui  March,  1779. 

<<Dbar  fiR,-^Your  kindness  for  your 
friends  .accompanies  you  across  the  Atlan- 
tick.  It  was  long  since  observed  by  Horace, 
Uial  no  ship  could  leave  care  behind:  you 
have  been  attended  in  your  voyage  by  other 
powersr-by  benevolence  and  constancy: 
and  I  hope  care  did  not  oDen  show  her  face 
in  their  company. 

"  I  received  the  copy  of  Rasselas.  The 
impression  is  not  magnificent,  but  it  flatters 
an  auihour,  because  the  printer  seems  to 
have  expected  that  it  would  be  scattoed 
among  the  people.  The  little  book  has 
been  well  received,  and  is  translated  into 
Italian,  French,  German,  and  Dutch.  It 
has  now  one  honour  more  by  an  American 
edition. 

''  I  know  not  that  much  has  happened  since 
your  departure  that  can  engage  your  curi- 
osity. Of  aU  publick  transactions  the 
whole  world  is  now  informed  by  the  news- 


^  This  geademaoj  wbo  now  resides  in  America 
in  a  pablick  character  of  a  considerable  dignity, 
desired  that  his  name  might  not  be  transcribed 
at  fall  length. — ^BoawsbL.  [Probably  a  Mr. 
Bland,  whoee  "  Enquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the 
British  Colonies**  was  repnbliihed  in  London, 
in  1770.— Ed.] 

*  Now  Doctor  White,  and  bishop  of  the  epia* 
copal  dmrch  in  Pennsylvania.  During  his  fint 
visit  to  Engktad  in  1771,  as  a  candidate  for  holy 
ordem,  he  was  several  tunes  in  company  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  espreswd  a  wish  to  see  the 
edition  of  Rasselas  which  Dr.  White  told  him  had 
been  ^^rioted  m  America.  Di.  White,  on  his  re- 
taia,  immediatel?  sent  him  a  copy. — ^Bobweli*. 


pi^Ri.  Of^xxntion  seesns  to  despond;  and 
the  dissenters,  though  they  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  unsettled  times,  and  a  goveni- 
ment  much  enfeebled,  seem  not  likely  to 
gain  any  immunities. 

<*  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy  3  in 
rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden,  to  which  the 
manager  predicts  ill  success.  I  hope  he 
will  be  mistaken.  I  think  it  deserves  a  very 
kind  reception. 

**  I  shall  soon  publish  a  new  edition  of  my 
large  Dictionary;  I  have  been  persusded  to 
revise  it,  and  have  mended  some  iaults,  but 
added  little  to  its  usefulness* 

<'  No  book  has  been  published  since  your 
departure,  of  which  much  notice  is  tanen. 
Faction  only  fills  the  town  with  pamphlets, 
and  greater  subjects  are  forgotten  m  the 
noise  of  discord. 

*'  Thua  have  I  written,  only  to  teB  you 
how  Kttle  I  have  to  telL  Of  myself  I  can 
only  add,  that  having  been  afflicted  many 
weeka  wilh  a  very  troublesome  cough,  I  am 
now  recovered. 

<*  I  take  the  liberty  which  you  ^ive  me 
of  troubling  you  with  a  letter,  of  which 
you  will  please  to  fill  up  the  direction.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnbos.'* 

[**  TO   MRS.  THRALB. 

*«36cliMardi,in& 
"  Did  not  I  tell  you  that  I  had 
written  to  Boswell?  he  has  answeiw    ^^Vl"' 
ed  nry  letter  4.  p.  to. 

.  "  I  am  going  this  evening  to  put 
young  Otway  to  school  with  Mr.  E^)hin-* 
ston. 

«  G 5  is  BO  distressed  with  abuse 

about  his  play,  that  he  has  solicited  Gold- 
smith to  take  him  off  the  rack  of  the  news" 
papers, 

«  M *  is  preparing  a  whole  pamph' 

let  against  G ^ ,  and  G^- — is,  I  suppose. 


collecting  materials  to  confute  M- 

"Jennens?  hss  published  Hamlet,  but 
without  a  preface,  and  S— ^declares  his 
intention  d  letting  him  psss  the  rest  of  hia 
life  in  peace.    Here  is  news." 


'  [She  stoops  to  conquer. — ^Ed.] 

*  [But  has  not  published  his  answer. — ^Ed.] 

«  [Richard  Cumberland.  The  f^y  in  qnes- 
tion  was  the  Choleric  Man,  which  he  afterwards 
published  with  a  "Dedicition  to  Detraction." 
He  was  Tery  sensible  to  such  attacks,  as  Sheridan 
more  than  hints  in  the  character  of  Sir  FVetfol 
plagiary,  which  was  mtended  for  him. — ^Ed.] 

*  These  initials,  po  doubt,  mean  MickJe  and 
Garrick,  (see  Garrick's  letter  to  Boswell,  posty 
sub  23d  Oct  1773):  the  quanel  was  on  the  subject 
ofthe"  Siege  of  ManeiUes.'*  See Mwkle's  Life 
in  JindersofCs  British  Poets.— £o  ] 

''  [Soame  JenynSf — £d.] 
"  [Geoise  Steevens.— £d.1 
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On  Saturday,  April  S,  the  day  after  mj 
arrival  in  London  this  year,  I  went  to  his 
honse  late  in  the  evening^,  and  sat  with  Mrs. 
Williams  till  he  came  home.  I  found  in 
the  London  Chronicle,  Dr.  Goldsmith's 
apologv  to  the  puhlick  for  beating  Evans,  a 
boolffieller,  on  account  of  a  paragraph  ^  in  a 
newspaper  published  by  him,  which  Gold- 
smith thought  impertinent  to  him  and  to  a 
lady  of  his  acqu aintance.  The  apology  was 
written  so  mucli  in  Dr.  Johnson's  manner, 
that  both  Mrs.  Williams  and  I  supposed  it 
to  be  his;  but  when  he  came  home,  he  soon 
undeceived  us.  When  he  said  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, <'Well,  Dr.  Goldsmith's  man^esto 
has  ffot  into  your  paper;"  I  asked  him  if  Dr. 
Goldsmitli  had  written  it,  with  an  air  that 
made  him  see  I  suspected  it  was  his,  though 
subscribed  by  Goldsmith.  Johwson.  "Sir, 
Dr.  Goldsmith  would  no  more  have  asked 
me  to  write  such  a  thing  as  that  for  him, 
than  he  would  have  asked  me  to  feed  liim 
with  a  spoon,  or  to  do  any  thing  else  that 
denoted  his  imbeciUtv.  I  as  mi^ch  believe 
that  he  wrote  it,  as  if  I  had  seen  him  do  it 
Sir,  had  he  shown  it  to  any  one  friend,  he 
would  not  have  b^n  allowed  to  publish  it. 
He  has,  indeed,  done  it  very  well;  but  it  is 
a  foolish  thing  well  done.  I  suppose  he 
has  been  so  much  elated  with  the  success  of 
his  new  comedy,  that  he  has  thought  every 
thing  that  concerned  him  must  be  of  impor- 
tance to  the  publick."  Bos  well.  "  I  fan- 
cy, sir,  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  such  an  adventure."  Johksoit. 
"  Why,  sir,  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  he 
has  beat  3 ;  he  may  have  been  beaten  be- 
fore.   This,  sir,  is  a  new  plume  to  him." 

I  mentioned  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  «  Me- 
moirs of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  his 
discoveries  to  the  prejudice  of  Lord  Russel 
and  Algernon  Sidney.  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  every  body  who  had  just  notions  of  gov- 
ernment thought  them  rascals  before.  It  is 
well  that  all  mankind  now  see  them  to  be 
rascals."  Boswsll.  "  But,  sir,  mav  not 
those  discoveries  be  true  without  their  be- 
ing rascals?"  Johkson.  "  Consider,  sir, 
would  anv  of  them  have  been  willing  to 
have  had  it  known  that  they  intrigued  with 
France.^    Depend  upon  it,  sir,  he  who  does 


^  [The  ofience  given  was  a  long  abusive  letter 
in  the  London  Packet.  A  particinar  account  of 
this  transaction,  and  Goldsmith's  Vindication  (for 
such  it  was,  rather  than  an  apology),  may  be  found 
in  the  new  Life  of  that  poet,  prefixed  to  his  Mis- 
cellaneons  Works,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  pp.  105 — 108. 

•—M  ALONE. 

'  [Mr.  Chabners,  in  the  article  Goldsmith,  in, 
the  Biog,  Diet,  states,  on  the  authority  of  Evans, 
that  he  had  beaten  Goldsmith,  and  not  Goldsmith 
him;  hot  sorely,  in  such  a  case,  the  authority  of 
Evans  would  be  suspicious,  even  if  it  were  not 
opposed  to  the  whole  current  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence.— ^Ed.] 


what  he  is  afraid  should  be  known,  hm 
something  rotten  about  him.  This  Daliyn- 
pie  seems  to  be  an  honest  fellow;  fbrhs 
tells  equally  what  makes  against  both  sidei. 
But  nothin^r  can  be  poorer  than  his  mode  of 
writing,  it  IS  the  mere  bouncing  of  a  school 
boy:  Great  He 3,  but  greater  She!  and 
such  stuff." 

I  could  not  affree  with  him  in  this  criti- 
cism; for  though  Sir  John  Daliympte'S  style 
is  not  regularly  formed  in  any  respect,  and 
one  cannot  help  smiling  sometimes  at  hii 
affected  ^anduoquenee,  there  is  in  his  wri^ 
ing  a  pointed  vivacity,  and  much  of  a  gen- 
tlemanly spirit. 

At  Mr.  Thrale's,  in  the  evenine,  he  n- 
peated  his  usual  paradoxical  dedamatkm 
against  action  in  publick  speaking.  "  Ac- 
tion can  have  no  effect  upon  reaaonabfe 
minds.  It  may  augment  noise,  but  it  never 
can  enforce  argument.  If  vou  apeak  to  a 
dog,  you  use  action;  you  hold  up  your  hand 
thus,  because  he  is  a  brute;  ana  in  propor- 
tion as  men  are  removed  from  brutes,  action 
will  have  the  less  influence  upon  them." 
Mrs.  Thkale.  <*  What  then,  sir,  beeooMi 
of  Demosthenes's  saying  ?  <  Action,  action, 
action!'^'  Johkson.  " Demosthenes, mad- 
am, spoke  to  an  assembly  of  brutes;  to  a 
barbarous  people." 

I  thought  itextraordinaiy,  that  he  should 
deny  the  power  of  rhetorical  action  iqMm 
human  nature,  when  it  is  proved  by  innn- 
merable  facts  in  all  stages  of  socie^.  Rea- 
sonable beings  are  not  solely  reaaonaUe. 
The^  have  fancies  which  may  be  [leased, 
passions  which  may  be  roused. 

Lord  Chesterfield  being  mentioned,  John- 
son remarked,  that  almost  all  of  that  ceir- 
crated  nobleman's  witty  saying  were  puns. 
He,  however,  allowed  the  merit  ofeood  wit 
to  his  lordship's  saying  of  Lord  Tyrawky 
and  himself,  when  both  very  old  and  infim: 
"  Tyrawley  and  I  have  been  dead  these  tno 
years;  but  we  dont  choose  to  have  it 
known." 

He  talked  with  approbation  of  an  intend- 
ed edition  of  «  The  Spectator,"  with  notes: 
two  volumes  of  which  had  been  prepared  by 
a  gentleman  eminent  in  the  literary  world  S 
and  the  materials  which  he  had  collected  for 
the  remainder  had  been  transferred  to  an- 


'  A  bombastic  ode  of  Oldham's  on  Ben  Jolm- 
son  begins  thus:  "  Great  thou  !"  which  pe^ 
haps  his  namesake  remembered. — Malaitx. 
[Mr.  Malone*8  note  is  absurd.  Mr.  HaOam  ray 
justly  observes,  that  Di  Johnson  cleariy  measC 
Dalrymple's  description  of  the  parting  of  LonI 
and  Lady  Russel.  "  He  great  in  this  lafll  ad  of 
his  life,  but  site  grecaer.} 

*  [Mr.  ChalmeiB  (who,  himself,  has  aUy  pSF* 
formed  this  task)  informs  me,  that  the  fim  of 
these  gentlemen  was  Dr.  Percy,  and  the  seconi 
Dr.  John  Calder,  of  whom  some  acconnt  wil  ho 
found,  Qent.  Mag,  ▼.  85.  p.  6e4.^E]>.] 
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other  hand.  He  observed,  that  all  works 
which  describe  maniierB,  re(|uire  notes  in 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  or  less;  and  told  us, 
he  had  communicated  all  he  knew  that  could 
throw  li^ht  upon  "The  Spectator.*'  He 
said,  "  Addison  had  made  his  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  a  true  whig,  arguing  against  giv- 
ittff  charity  to  beggars,  and  throwing  out 
other  such  uuffracious  sentiments  >;  but 
that  he  had  diouffht  better,  and  made 
amends  by  making  him  ftmnd  an  hospital 
ibr  decayed  farmers."  He  called-  for  the 
volume  of  •*  The  Spectator,'*  in  which  that 
account  is  contained,  and  read  it  al6ud  to 
us.  He  read  so  well,  that  every  thing  ac- 
quired additional  weight  and  grace  from  his 
utterance. 

'  The  conversation  having  turned  on  mod- 
em imitations  of  ancient  ballads,  and  some 
one  having  praised  their  simplicity,  he  treat- 
ed them  with  that  ridicule  which  he  always 
displayed  when  that  subject  was  mentioned. 

He  disapproved  of  introducing  scripture 
phrases  into  secular  discourse.  This  seemed 
to  me  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  A  scrip- 
ture expression  may  be  used,  like  a  highly 
elaasical  phrase,  to  produce  an  instantane- 
ous strong  impression;  and  it  may  be  done 
without  heing  at  all  improper.  Yet  I  own 
there  is  danger,  that  applying  the  language 
of  our  sacred  bobk  to  ordinary  subjects  may 
lend  to  lessen  our  reverence  for  it  If  there- 
fore it  be  introduced  at  all,  it  should  be  with 
very  great  caution. 

On  Thursday,  April  8, 1  sat  a  good  part 
ef  ^e  evening  with  hun,  but  he  was  verjr 
tilent.  He  said, "  Burnet's '  History  of  his 
ewn  Times '  is  very  entertaining.  The  style, 
indeed,  is  mere  chit-chat  I  do  not  beheve 
that  Burnet  intentionally  lied;  but  he  was 
so  much  prejudiced,  that  he  took  no  pains 
to  find  out  the  truth.  He  was  like  a  man 
who  resolves  to  regulate  his  time  by  a  cer- 
tain watch;  butwiU  not  inquire  whether 
the  watch  is  right  or  not" 

Though  he  was  not  disposed  to  talk,  he 
was  unwilling  that  I  should  leave  him;  and 
when  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  told  him 
it  was  twelve  o'clock,  he  cried,  "What's 
that  to  you  and  me?"  and  ordered  Frank 
to  tell  Mrs.  Williams  that  we  were  coming 
to  drink  tea  with  her,  which  we  did.  It 
was  settled  that  we  should  go  to  church  to- 
gether next  day. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  being  Grood-Friday, 
-  I  breakfasted  with  him  on  tea  and  cross- 
bang:  Doctor  Levett,  as  Frank  called  him, 
making  the  tea.  He  carried  me  with  him 
to  the  church  of  St  Clement  Danes,  where 
he  had  his  seat;  and  his  behaviour  was,  as 
I  had  imaged  to  myself,  solemnly  devout.  I 

'  [It  probably  was  this  convenation  which 
nadeBIn.  Piozzi  think,  that  he  had  naed  these 
ttpttmiiiinhii^Lifeof  AdcilMn."  ^oeante, 
^  168.~Ed.] 
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never  shall  foiget  the  tiemuknis  earnestness 
with  which  he  pronounced  the  awful  peti- 
tion in. the  Litany:  "  In  the  hour  of  death, 
and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  good  Lord  de- 
liver us." 

We  went  to  church  both  in  the  morning 
and  evening.  In  the  interval  between  the 
two  services  we  did  not  dine:  but  he  read 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  I  turned 
over  several  of  his  books. 

In  Archbishop  Laud's  Diaiy,  I  found  the 
following  passage,  which  I  read  to  Dr. 
Johnson: 

"  163d.  February  1,  Sund^.  I  stood 
by  the  most  illustrious  Prince  Charles  9,  at 
dinner.  He  was  then  very  merry,  and 
talked  occasionally  of  many  tmngs  with  his 
attendants.  Among  other  things,  he  said, 
that  if  he  were  necessitated  to  taJce  any  par- 
ticular profession  of  life  he  coukl  not  be  a 
lawyer,  adding  his  reasons:  'I  cannot,' 
said  he,  *  defend  a  bad,  nor  yiekl  in  a  good 
cause.'"  JoHNsoir.  <<Sir,  this  is  false 
reasoning;  because  every  cause  has  a  bad 
side:  and  a  lawyer  is  not  overcome,  though 
the  cause  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port be  determined  affainst  him." 

I  told,  him  that  Goldsmith  had  said  to  me 
a  few  days  before,  "  As  I  take  my  shoes 
from  the  shoemaker,  and  my  coat  from  the 
tailor,  so  I  take  my  religion  from  the  priest" 
I  regretted  this  loose  way  of  talking.  Johv- 
soN.  <<Sir,  he  knows  nothing;  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  about  notldnff." 

To  my  mat  surprise  he  asked  me  to 
dine  with  him  on  Easter-Day.  I  never 
supposed  that  he  had  a  dinner  at  his  house: 
for  I  had  not  then  heard  of  any  one  of  his 
friends  having  been  entertained  at  his  table. 
He  tokl  me,  '<  I  have  generally  a  meat  pie 
on  Sunday:  it  is  baked  at  a  public  oven, 
which  is  very  properly  allowed,  because  one 
man  can  attend  it;  and  thus  the  advantage 
is  obtained  of  not  keq)ing  servants  from 
church  to  dress  dinners." 

April  11,  bein^  Easter-Sunday,  afler  hav- 
ing attended  divine  service  at  St  Paul's,  I 
repaired  to  Dr.  Johnson's.  I  had  gratified 
my  curiosity  much  in  dining  with  Jean 
Ja^ues  Rousseau,  while  he  lived  in  the 
wilds  of  Neufchatel:  I  had  as  great  a  curi- 
osity to  dine  with  Dn.  Samuel  Johnsov, 
in  the  dusky  recess  of  a  eourt  in  Fleet-street. 
I  supposed  we  should  scarcely  have  knives 
and  forks,  and  only  some  strange,  uncouth, 
ill-drest  dish:  but  I  found  every  thing  in 
very  good  order.  We  had  lio  other  com- 
pany out  Mrs.  Williams  and  a  young  wo- 
man whom  I  did  not  know.  As  a  dinner 
here  was  considered  as  a  singular  phenome- 
non, and  as  I  was  frequen^  interrogated 
on  the  subject,  my  readers  may  perhaps  be 
desirous  to  know  our  bill  of  fare.  Foote,  I 
remember,  in  allusion  to  Francis,  the  negro. 


I     '  Aftenraida  Charlei  L— Boawsu.. 
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was  wilfiflg  to  8Q|»O0B  that  our  lepaat 
was  black  kroth.  But  the  fact  was,  that 
we  had  a  very  good  soup,  a  hoiled  leg  of 
lamb  and  spinach,  a  veial  pie>,  and  a  rice 
puddinff. 

Of  Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  avthour,  he 
said,  **  He  is  a  very  inquisitiTe  and  a  very 
able  man,  and  a  man  of  ^ood  religious  prin- 
ciples, liioiigh  I  am  afraid  he  has  been  de- 
ficient in  practice.  Campbell  is  radically 
ri^ht;  and  we  may  hope,  that  in  time  there 
will  be  good  practice  3." 

He  owned  that  he  thought  Hawkesworth 
was  one  of  his  imitators,  but  he  did  not 
think  Goldsmith  3  was.  Goldsmith,  he  said^ 
had  great  merit.  Boswkll.  "But,  air, 
he  is  miuch  indebted  to  you  for  his  getting 
so  high  in  the  publiok  estimation."  JoHir- 
soir.  "  Why,  sir,  he  has  perhaps  got  $oan^ 
er  ia  it  by  his  intimacv  with  me." 

Goldsmith,  thouffh  his  vanity  oilen  excit- 
ed him  to  occasiooal  competition,  had  a  very 
hi^h  regard  for  Johnson,  which  he  had  at 
this  time  expressed  in  the  strongest  manner 
in  the  Dedication  of  his  comedy,  entitled 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer^." 

Johnson  observed,  that  there  were  veiy 
few  books  printed  in  Scotland  before  the 
Union.  He  had  seen  a  complete  collection  of 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Archibakl 
Campbell,  a  nonjuring  bishops.  I  wish 
this  collection  had  been  kept  entire.  Many 
of  them  are  in  the  library  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates  at  £dinbui]gh.  I  told  Dr.  John- 
son that  I  had  some  intention  to  write  the 
life  of  the  learned  and  worthv  Thomas  Rud- 
diman^.  He  said,  "  I  should  take  pleasure 
in  helping  vou  to  do  honour  to  hira.  But 
his  farewell  letter  to  the  faculty  of  advo- 
cates, when  he  resigned  the  omoe  of  their 
librarian,  should  have  been  in  Latin." 


'  [Mr.  Boswell  does  not  say  whether  the  pie 
had  the  eztraordinaiy  additioa  of  "plums  and 
sugar,'*  which,  Mrs.  Pioassi  tells  us  were  ingredi- 
ents m  Dr.  Johnson's  veal  pies.  See  antCt  P* 
208.— Ed.] 

"*  [This  praise  of  Dr.  Campbell^s  pieW  is  so 
moderate  as  to  excite  a*  doubt  whether  he  was 
the  person  meant  in  p.  270:  perhaps  the  words 
'*  regtUcarity**  and  <<  exaetnesi"  in  that  passage 
are  not  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  exclusively  relijpous. 
— Ed, 

'  [See  ante,  p.  189.— £o.] 

4  «( By  mscribiog  this  slight  perfomnmoe  to 
yon,  I  do  not  mean  to  much  to  compiimeat  yon 
as  myself.  It  may  do  me  some  honour  to  inform 
the  publick,  that  I  have  lived  many  yean  m  inti- 
macy with  you.  It  may  serve  the  interests  of 
mankind  abo  to  inform  them,  that  the  greatest 
wit  may  be  found  in  a  character,  without  im- 
pairing the  most  unaffected  piety." — Bo8Wei>l. 

&  See  an  account  of  this  learned  and  respectable 
gentleman,  and  of  his  curious  work  on  the  Middle 
State,  posty  25th  Oct  1773.— Bo8WEI.l. 

•  [See  ante,  p.  86.— Ed.] 


I  pot  a  questioft  to  him  vpoa  a  het  m 
commoB  life,  which  he  eoiikl  not  answeT^nor 
have  I  found  any  oneelse  whocovhL  What 
is  the  reason  that  women  senranlSy  tlmfh 
obliged  to  be  at  the  expense  €€  pmrhwiiiig 
their  own  clothes,  have  much  lower  wages 
than  men  servants,  to  whom  a  greet  propor- 
tion of  that  article  is  furnished,  and  tobb 
in  fact  our  female  house  servants  work  much 
harder  than  the  male  7  ? 

He  told  me  that  he  had  twelve  or  Ibeiw 
teen  times  attempted  to  keep  a  jomnai  of 
his  life,  but  never  could  persevere.  He  ad* 
vised  me  to  do  it  *' The  great  thing  to  be 
recorded,  said  he,  "  is  the  state  of  yonrowa 
mind;  and  you  should  write  down  eveiy 
thing  that  you  remember,  for  you  cannot 
judge  at  first  what  is  good  or  bad;  and  write 
munediately,  while  the  impreasioB  is  freehi 
for  it  will  not  be  the  same  a  week  aAer* 
wards.'* 

I  again  solieited  him  to  ctamamiieate  to 
me  the  particulars  of  his  earUr  life.  He  said, 
"  You  shall  have  them  all  for  twopence.  I 
hope  you  shall  know  a  great  deal  more  of 
me  before  you  write  my  life."  He  nie» 
tioaed  to  me  this  day  many  cironmstancei, 
which  I  wrote  down  when  I  w^t  homs^ 
and  have  interwoven  in  the  fonner  paitef 
this  narrative. 

[The  following  is  his  own  rainiite,  bet 
not  uninteresting  memorandum  of  Hum  dayt 

"April  U,  1773.  I  had  more  distiv- 
bance  in  the  night  than  has  been  ouatooaaiy 
forsome  weeks  past  I  rose  before  ntne  in  the 
morning,  and  preyed  and  drank  tea.  Icame^ 
I  think,  to  churen  in  die  beginning  of  the 
prayere.  I  did  not  distinctl v  hear  the  Ptehnsi 
and  found  that  I  had  been  reading  the 
Psalms  for  Good  Friday.  I  went  through 
the  Litany,  afler  a  short  disturbance,  with 
tolerable  attention. 

"  Afler  sermon,  I  perused  my  nrayer  m 
the  pew,  then  wmt  nearer  the  utar»  nd 
being  introduced  into  another  pew»  used  my 
prayer  a^ain,  and  recommended  nly  rela- 
tions, with  Bathunt  and  [Miss]  Boodiby» 
then  i^y  wife  again  by  herself.  Then  I 
went  nearer  the  altar,  and  read  the  coUeeti 
chosen  for  meditation.  I  preyed  for  Salis- 
bury 8,  and,  I  think,  the  Thrales.  I  then 
communicated  with  cahnness,  used  the  col^ 
lect  for  Easter  Day,  and  returning  to  the 
first  pew,  prayed  my  prayer  the  third  time. 
I  came  home  againi*  used  my  prayer  and  the 
Easter  Collect.  Then  went  mto  the  study 
to  Boswell,  and  read  the  Greek  Testament 
Then  dined,  and  when  Boswell  went  away, 


^  There  is  a  greater  variety  uf  eroploymeoli 
for  men  than  for  women  :  theralbre  the  demaad 
raises  the  price. — Kearnkt. 

^  [Mi8.  Salisbnry,  Mia.  Thrale's  mother,  tkea 
lauguishinc  with  an  illnesi*  of  which  she  (fied  ia 
a  few  wews. — £n.] 
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ena^  Hkite  foforr  irat  clutpten  of  9t  MatdMW, 

and  the  Beatitudes  of  tlie  fiflh. 

^  I  then  went  to  Eh^ning  Ftrnftn^  nod 
was  eotnpoeed. 

**  I  gave  the  pew^keepen  e«oh  five  •hil- 
lings and  threepence."] 

On  Tuesday,  April  IS,  he  and  Dr.  Gold- 
smith  and  I  dined  at  General  Oglethorpe^ 
GoUsmith  expatiated  on  the  common  to|H 
ick,  that  tlie  race  of  our  people  was  degen* 
eratod,  and  that  this  was  owing  to  luxnrv. 
loHVsoF.  '<  ^r,  in  the  first  plaee,  I  doubt 
thefacti.  I  believe  there  are  as  many  tall 
men  in  Enffland  now,  aa  ever  there  were. 
But,  secondly,  supposing  the  stature  of  our 
people  to  be  diminishedt  that  is  not  owing 
to  luznry;  for,  sir,  consider  to  how  very 
sbmU  a  proportion  of  our  people  luxury  can 
reach.  Our  soldiery,  eureky,  ase  not  luxuri- 
ous, who  Uve  on  supenoe  a  day;  and  the 
same  remark  will  apply  to  ahnost  all  the 
oiher  elaasesL  Luxury,  so  far  aa  it  reaches 
the  poor,  will  do  good  10  the  race  of  people; 
it  wiU  strengthen  and  multiply  them,  sir, 
no  nation  was  ever  hurt  by  luxury;  for,  as 
I  said  boTore,  it  can  reach  but  to  a  very  few. 
I  admit  that  the  great  increase  of  commerce 
Mid  manufacturts  huffts  the  militaiy  spirit 
of  apeopte;  because  it  nrodiiees  a  competi- 
tion for  something  efae  than  martial  honours 
— aeompettlion  for  riches^  It  also  hnrts 
the  bodies  of  the  people;  for  yon  will  ob- 
sarve*  there  is  no  man  who  works  at  any 
partiettiar  trade,  but  you  may  know  him 
horn  his  appearance  to  do  so.  One  part  or 
the  other  m  his  body  being  more  used  than 
the  rest,  he  is  in  some  degree  deformed :  but, 
sir»  that  is  not  luxury.  A  taik>r  sits  cross- 
legged;  but  that  ia  not  luxury."  Gold- 
smith. *'  Come,  you're  just  going  to  the* 
I  place  by  another  road."    Jonirsoir, 


*'  Nay»  sir,  I  say  that  is  not  lustwy.  Let 
us  talce  a  walk  fVom  Charing-cross  to  White- 
chapel^  tkrou^,  I  suppose,  the  greatest  se- 
ries of  shops  m  the  world:  what  is  there  in 
any  of  these  shops  (if  you  except  gin  shops) 
that  ean  do  any  human  being  any  harm?" 
OoLPaMiTS.  "  Well,  sir,  m  accept  your 
challenge.  The  very  next  shop  to  fiortb- 
umberland-house  is  a  pickle  shop."  John- 
soir.  "  Well,  sir:  do  we  not  know  that  a 
maid  ean  in  one  aAemoon  make  Dickies  suf- 
ficient to  serve  a  whole  family  for  a  year? 


'  [There  leeoM  no  reason  whatever  to  belieTe 
die  fact :  old  coffins  and  old  armoar  do  not  des- 
knate  a  taller  nee  of  men.  Pope  teDs  ns,  that 
Cottey  Cibber  obtained  King  Edward's  armonr 
fiom  the  Tower,  and  wore  it  in  a  theatrical  pro- 
eenaa.  Ilie  doon,  windows,  and  ceilmgs  of 
M  heoses  are  not  loftier  than  these  of  modem 
days.  Other  aaonmb,  too,  eannot  have  desenei^ 
ated  in  sne  by  the  huntty  tf  man;  and  they 
sieai^  hf  dll  evktonee,  to  have  home  in  old  timea 
the  nuna  proportion  la  the  hamaafigwie  that  they 
new  bsar.--Sn.] 


nay,  that  five  pidde  ahops  can  serve  all  the 
kingdom?  fiendes,  sir,  there  iajio  harm 
done  to  any  body  bv  the  making  of  pickles, 
or  the  eating  of  pickles." 

We  drank  tea  with  the  ladiea;  and  Gold- 
smith sung  Toney  Lumkin's  song  in  his 
comedy,  *«  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  a 
verv  pretty  one,  to  an  Irish  tune  s,  which 
he  had  designed  for  Miss  Hardeastle;  but 
as  Mrs.  Bulkeley,  who  pteyed  the  part, 
couki  not  sing,  it  was  leA  out  He  ailer- 
wards  wrote  it  down  for  me,  by  which 
means  it  was  preserved,  and  now  appears 
amongst  his  poems.  Dt,  Johnson,  in  his 
way  home,  stopped  at  my  lodgings  in  Pic^ 
cai&lly,  and  sat  with  me,  drinking  tea  a  se- 
cond time,  till  a  late  hour. 

I  told  hun  that  Mm.  Macaulay  said,  ahe 
wondered  how  he  could  reconcile  his  politp 
ioal  principles  with  his  moral:  his  notions 
ofinequahtyand  subordination  withwisb- 
inff  well  to  the  happiness  of  all  mankind, 
who  might  live  so  agreeably,  had  they  all 
their  portions  of  land,  and  none  to  dcMBii- 
neer  over  another.  Jonvsoir.  "  Why,  sir, 
I  reconcile  mv  principles  very  well,  because 
mankind  are  happier  in  a  state  of  inequal- 
ity and  subordination.  Were  th^  to  be 
in  this  pretty  state  of  equality,  they  would 
soon  degenerate  into  brutie;  they  wouki 
become  Monboddo'e  nation;  their  tails 
would  grow.  Sir,  all  would  be  losers,  were 
all  to  work  for  all:  they  woidd  have  no  in- 
tellectual improvement  All  intellectual 
improvement  arises  from  leisure;  all  leisure 
arises  from  one  working  for  another." 

Talking  of  the  familv  of  Stuart,  he  said, 
"  It  shouM  seem  that  me  family  at  present 
on  the  throne  has  now  established  as  good 
a  right  as  the  fcnrmer  family,  by  the  lonff 
consent  of  the  people;  and  that  to  disturb 
this  right  might  be  considered  as  culpable. 
At  the  same  time  I  own,  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question,  when  considered  with  re- 
spect to  the  house  of  Stuart  To  oblige 
people  to  take  oaths  as  to  the  disputed  right 
18  wrong.  I  know  not  whether  I  could  take 
them:  but  I  do  not  blame  those  who  do." 
So  conscientious  and  so  delicate  was  he 
upon  this  subject,  which  has  occasioned  so 
much  clamour  against  him. 

Talking  of  law  cases,  he  said,  "  The 
English  reports,  in  general,  are  ver^  poor: 
only  the  half  of  what  has  been  said  is  taken 
down;  and  of  that  half,  much  is  mistaken. 
Whereas,  in  Scotland,  the  arg^enls  on 
each  side  are  deliberately  pnt  in  writing, 


•  The  homoimi  of  Ballamagairy.— Boswki/L. 
[This  air  was  not  long  since  revived  and  rsAfpLt- 
JBDoA  m  a  song  song  by  the  late  Mr.  Johnstone,  ma 
6ree  called  "The  Wags  of  Windwr."  Mr. 
Moore  has  eadeavoared  to  bring  it  baok  into  good 
company;  it  is  to  be  found  m  the  ninth  nomber 
of  his  Irish  Melodies,  p.  iS.—ED-l 
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to  be  eoniidered  by  the  eonrC.  I  think  a 
collection  of  your  cases  upon  subjects  of 
importance,  with  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
upon  them,  would  be  valuable." 

On  Thursday,  April  15, 1  dined  with  him 
and  Dr.  Goklsmith  at  General  Paoli's. 
We  found  here  Signor  Martinellii,  of 
Florence,  authour  of  a  History  of  England 
in  Italian,  printed  at  London. 

1  spoke  of  Allan  Ramsay's  ''Gentle 
Shepherd,"  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  as  the 
best  pastoral  that  had  ever  been  written: 
not  only  abounding  with  beautiful  rural 
imagery,  and  just  and  pleasing  sentiments, 
but  Deing  a  real  picture  of  manners;  and  I 
offered  to  teech  Dr.  Johnson  to  understand 
it  "  No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  won't  learn  it. 
You  shall  retain  your  superiority  by  my  not 
knowing  it." 

This  brought  on  a  question  whether  one 
man  is  lessened  hj  another's  acquiring  an 
equal  degree  of  knowledge  with  him. 
Johnson  asKrted  the  affirmative.  I  main- 
tained that  the  position  might  hp  true  in 
those  kinds  of  knowledge  which  produce 
wisdom,  power,  and  force,  so  as  to  enable 
one  man  to  have  the  government  of  oth- 
ers ;  but  that  a  man  is  not  in  any  degree 
lessened  by  others  knowing  as  well  as  he 
what  ends  in  mere  treasure: — '<  eating  fine 
fruits,  drinking  delicious  wines,  reading  ex- 
quisite poetry." 

The 'General  observed,  that  Martinelli 
was  a  whig.  Johnson.  ''  I  am  sorrv  for 
it  It  shows  the  spirit  of  the  times;  he  is 
obliged  to  temporise."  Boswbll.  ^*  I  rath- 
er think,  sir,  that  toryism  prevaik  in  this 
reign.**  Johnson.  "I  know  not  why  vou 
should  think  so,  sir.  You  see  your  mend 
Lord  Lyttelton,  a  nobleman,  is  obliged  in 


I  [Vinoenzio  MartineUL  He  was  an  Italian, 
living  chiefly  among  oar  nobility,  many  of  whom 
he  ioatmcted  in  hia  native  idiom.  He  is  the  aa- 
thov  of  several  works  in  Italian.  His  History  of 
Eagland,  in  two  qnaito  volumes,  is  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  Rapin.  Two  volumes  of  moral 
philosophy  on  La  Vita  Cimle,  &c.  An  octavo 
volume  of  hip  *<  Lettere  Familiare"  is  rather  amu- 
siog,  for  the  complacency  of  the  writer  respecting 
his  own  importance,  and  the  narratives  of  his  visits 
to  various  noblemen,  whose  names  spangle  his 
Mges.  Havingiprefized  his  portrait  to  his  works, 
,  Badinif  another  Italian  scribbler,  well  known  in 
his  day,  mortified  at  the  saecess  of  his  more  fash- 
ionable rival,  published  a  quarto  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled, I  think,  «<La  Bilanela.'*  He  ako  pie- 
aonted  the  pottrait  of  Martinelli  to  the  worid,  in  a 
manner  then  perhaps  noveL  In  a  pair  of  scalea, 
the  head  of  Martinelli*  weighed  against  a  single 
feather,  flies  into  the  air.  Martinelli  diadained  to 
reply  to  the  scurrilities  of  his  desperate  oompatri- 
•t,  and  to  dewgnate  his  low  rank,  and  with  an  aUu- 
aien  to  the  well  known  grievance  of  the  Laaaroni 
of  Naples  causticly  observed  that  he  Idl  his  assail- 
ant to  be  tormented  by  another  race  of  critics— 
L^  Iftseio  a  %  fiiot/>iiocAi.— D*IsaASi.i.] 


his  histcwy  to  write  the  most  wlgar  wluf- 
gism." 

An  animated  debate  took  place  whether 
Martinelli  should  continue  his  "  Hiatoty  of 
England"  to  the  present  day.  Goldsmith. 
"Tobesureheshouhi."  /ohnsoh.  *<  No, 
sir;  he  would  give  great  offence.  He 
would  have  to  teli  of  ahnost  all  the  livii^ 
great  what  they  do  not  wish  toU."  Goild- 
SMiTH.  *'  It  may,  perhaps,  be  neoessaiy 
for  a  native  to  be  more  cautious;  but  a 
foreigner  who  comes  among  us. without 
prejt&ce  may  be  considered  as  hokliag  the 
place  of  a  judge,  and  may  qieak  his  mind 
freely."  JoHirsov.  "Sir,  a  foreigner, 
when  he  sends  a  work  from  the  press,  ought 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  catching  the  er- 
rour  and  mistaken  enthusiasm  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  ha{^[>ena  to  oe.** 
GoLDSMiTB.  "  Sir,  he  wants  only  to  seH 
his  history,  and  to  tell  truth;  one  an  hos- 
est,  the  other  a  laudable  motive."  Jobji- 
soR.  "Sir,  they  are  both  laudable  motivcib 
Itis  laudable  in  a  man  to  wish  to  live  \aj 
his  labours;  but  he  should  write  so  aalie 
may  /tee  by  them,  not  so  as  he  may  he 
knocked  on  the  head.  I  would  advise  him 
to  be  at  Calais  before  he  publishes  his  his- 
tory of  the  present  age.  A  fbreigneff  wbo 
attaches  himself  to  a  political  party  in  this 
Gountiy,  is  in  the  worst  state  that  can  be 
imagined:  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  in- 
termeddler.  A  native  may  do  it  from  in- 
terest." BoswELL.  <<  Or  principle."  Gold- 
smith. <<  There  are  people  who  tell  a 
hundred  political  lies  every  day,  aad  are 
not  hurt  by  it.  Surely,  then,  one  may  tdl 
truth  with  safety."  Johfsox.  "Why,  sir. 
in  the  first  place,  he  who  tells  a  hnndred 
lies  has  disumed  the  force  of  his  lies.  Bat 
besides;  a  man  had  rather  have  a  hundted 
lies  told  of  him,  than  one  truth  which  he 
does  not  wish  should  be  told."  Golih 
SMITH.  "  Fpr  my  part,  I'd  tell  truth,  and 
shame  the  devil:"  Johnsok.  "Yea,  air; 
but  the  devil  will  be  angry.  I  wish  to 
shame  the  devil  as  much  as  you  do,  but 
I  should  choose  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  claws."  Goldsmith.  "  His  claws  caa 
do  you  no  harm,  when  you  have  the  abiekl 
(^  truth.'' 

It  havin|^  been  observed  that  there  was 
little  hospitality  in  London:  JoH^soir. 
"  Nav,  sir,  any  man  who  has  a  name,  or 
who  has  the  {x>WBr  of  pleasing,  will  be  veiy 
generally  invited  in  London.  The  man, 
Sterne,  I  have  been  told,  has  had  engage- 
ments for  three  months."  GoLDaMira. 
"And  a  veiy  dull  fellow."  Johhsov. 
"Why,  no,  sir 8." 


*  Steme,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  no  great  fr- 
vourite  with  Dr.  Johnson;  and  a  lady  once  vea- 
tured  to  ask  him  bow  he  liked  Yorick's  semom, 
"  I  know  nothing  about  them,  madam,"  was  bis 
reply.    Bat  some  time  aAarwarda,  Ibigettii^  him- 
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'  Martiiielli  told  us,  that  for  several  years 
he  lived  much  with  Charles  Townsheiid, 
and  that  he  ventured  to  tell  him  he  was  a 
bad  joker.  Johnsor.  "Why,  sir,  thus 
much  I  can  say  upon  the  subject.  Ode  day 
he  and  a  few  more  agreed  to  ffo  and  dine 
in  the  country,  and  each  of  them  was  to 
bring  a  friend  in  his  carriage  with  him. 
Charles  Townshend  asked  Fitzherbert  to 
go  with  him,  but  told  him, '  You  must  find 
somebody  to  brin?  vou  back;  I  can  onlv 
earry  ^ou  there.*  Fitzherbert  did  not  much 
Kke  this  arrangement  He,  however,  con- 
sented, observmg  sarcastically,  <  It  will  do 
wty  well;  for  then  the  same  jokes  will 
serve  you  in  returning  as  in  going.' " 

An  eminent  public  character  i  Ming  men- 
tioned t-^JoHNSOir.  "  I  remember  being 
present  when  he  showed  himself  to  be  so 
corrupted,  or  st  least  something  so  different 
from  what  I  think  right,  as  to  maintain  that 
a  member  of  parliament  should  go  along 
with  kis  party,  right  or  wrong.  Now,  sir, 
this  is  80  remote  from  native  virtue,  from 
acbolastick  virtue,  that  a  good  man  must 
have  undergone  a  great  change  before  he 
can  reconcile  himself  to  such  a  doctrine.  It 
is  maintaining  that  you  may  lie  to  the  pub- 


self,  he  Mveroly  cenrared  them,  and  the  lady  very 
apdy  retorted,  "  I  understood  yon  to  say,  sir,  that 
you  had  never  read  them."  *<No,  madam,  I 
did  read  ^em,  but  it  was  in  a  stage-coach.  I 
•flhoald  never  have  deigned  even  to  look  at  them 
had  I  been  at  large."— Crad.  Mem.  208.— Ed.] 
'  [The  Editor  once  thooght  pretty  confidently, 
that  the  "  eminent  public  character  *'  was  Mr. 
Fox,  and  the  friend  of  Johnson's,  who  had  be- 
come too  much  the  **  echo**  of  the  former,  Mr. 
Burke;  bat  Lord  Wellesley  and  Sir  James  Mack- 
iatoflh,  who  have  been  so  kmd  as  to  Ikvonr  the 
Editor  with  theb  advice  on  this  and  other  points, 
think  that  Mr.  Burke  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynokb 
were  meant,  doubting  whether  Mr.  Fox  was,  in 
1778,  saffifsiently  prominent  to  be  designated  as 
'*  an  eminent  public  cbaiacter,"  whom  Mr.  Borke 
(whoee  lepBtatwn  was  then  at  its  maturity)  conld 
be  said  to  **  echo."  Mr.  Chalmeni,  on  the  whole, 
vuligUM  to  the  same  opmion,  though  he  agrees 
with  the  Editor,  that  the  distant  and  formal  man- 
ner m  which  the  eminent  character  is  spoken  of, 
and  theallosion  to  his  being  **  already  bought,** 
(that  is,  being  abeady  m  office,)  sait  Mr.  Fox  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Burke.  All,  however,  agree  that 
Mr.  Bnrke  was  one  of  the  penons  meant;  he  al- 
ways maintained  the  opinion  alluded  to,  (see  post, 
15th  Ai^nst,  1778,)  and  was,  indeed,  the  first  who, 
a  bk  *'  Thongfats  on  the  Present  Discontents,*' 
openly  avow^  and  advocated  the  prbciple  of 
inviolable  adherence  to  politksal  connexions,  *'  put- 
tii^,'*  as  Mr.  Prior  savs,  **  to  silence  the  hitherto 
common  reproach  apphed  to  most  public  characten 
of  being  sorly-men."  X{/e  of  Burke,  vol.  i.  p. 
282.  *<  This  is  an.instanc*,"  as  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh observes,  **  which  proves  that  the  task  of 
dnddatiiw  Boswell  haa  not  been  undertaken  too 
floon.*'— &.] 


lie;  for  you  lie  when  you  call  tfiat  rigfit 
which  you  think  wrong,  or  the  reverse.  A 
fViend  of  ours  who  is  too  much  an  echo  of 
that  gentleman,  obs^nred,  that  a  man  who 
does  not  stick  uniformly  to  a  party,  is  onWr 
waiting  to  be  bought.  Why,  then,  said  1, 
he  is  onlv  waiting  to  be  what  that  gentie- 
man  is  already.*' 

We  talked  of  the  king's  coming  to  see 
Groldsmith's  new  play  9. — "  I  wish  he  woald,'^ 
said  Goldsmith;  adding,  however,  with  an 
affected  indifi'erence,  <*  Not  that  it  would  do 
me  the  least  good."  Jorrson.  <<  Well, 
then,  sir,  let  us  say  it  would  do  Am  good 
(laughing).  No,  sir,  this  affectation  will 
not  pass; — ^it  is  mighty  idle.  In  such  a  state 
as  ours,  who  would  not  wish  to  please  the 
chief  magistrate?"  Goldsmith.  '<I  do 
wish  to  pkase  liim.  I  remember  a  line  in 
Dryden, 

*■  And  eveiy  poet  is  the  monarch's  friend.' 

It  oughtto  be  reversed."  Johhson.  ^'Nav, 
there  are  finer  lines  in  Dryden  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

*  For  colleges  on  bounteous  kincs  depend, 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  mend.'  " 

General  Paoli  observed,  that  successful 
rebels  might.  MAaTiMCLLi.  **  Happy  re- 
bellions." Goldsmith.  "We  haye  no 
such  phrase."  GciraaAL  Paoli.  ''  But 
have  you  not  the  thUkgl "  Goldsmith. 
"Yes,  all  our  hapjnf  revolutions.  They 
have  hurt  our  constitution,  and  will  hurt 
it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another  happt  revo- 
LUTioif."  I  never  before  discovered  that 
my  friend  Goldsmith  had  so  sduch  of  theokl 
prejudice  in  him. 

General  Paoli,  tolking  of  Goldsmith's  new 
play,  said,  "iZ  afaU  im  compUmerU  trU 
gracieux  d  une  eeriaine  grande  dames "" 
meaning  a  duchess  of  the  first  rank  9. 

I  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Goldsmith 
intended  it,  in  order  that  I  might  hear  the 
truth  from  himself.  It,  perhaps,  was  not 
quite  fair  to  endeavour  to  brin^  liim  to  a. 
confession,  as  he  might  not  wish  to  avow 
positively  his  taking  part  against  the  court. 
He  smiled  and  hesitated.  The  general  at 
once  relieved  him  by  this  beautiful  image: 
"  Mofuieur  GoldtnUth  eat  eomme  la  mer, 
md  jette  des  perles  et  beaueo^  d'autree 
oeUe9  cha$e$i atnu  a*en t^pereevotr,"  Gold- 

*  ["  She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  was  played  on 
Monday,  ISth  March.— En.] 

'  [The  lady,  no  doubt,  vras  the  Duchess  of 
Cnmbertand,  whose  marriage  made  a  great  noise 
about  this  tune.  The  "  eomplimeni  "  has  e»^ 
caped  the  Editor's  observatwn,  unless  it  be  Has- 
tings's speech  to  Miss  Neville,  in  the  second  act, 
when  he  proposes  to  her  to  fly  "  to  France,  wh«e^ 
even  annong  slaves,  the  laws  qf  marriage  are 
re#|»M*erf."— Ed.] 
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SMITH.    '<  J^h  Hen  dU,  e<  fr^  iUgmnr 
menV 

A  person  was  mentioned,  who  it  was  said 
could  take  down  in  short-hand  the  speeches 
in  parliament  with  perfect  exactness. 
JoHVsoK.  **  Sir,  it  is  impossible.  I  re- 
member one  Angel,  who  came  to  me  to 
write  for  him  a  preface  or  dedication  to  a 
book  upon  short-hand,  and  he  professed  to 
write  as  fast  as  a  man  could  speak.  In  or- 
der to  try  him,  I  took  down  a  book,  and 
read  while  he  wrote;  and  I  favoured  him, 
for  I  read  more  deliberately  than  usual.  I 
had  proceeded  but  a  very  httle  way,  when 
he  bogg^  I  would  desist  for  he  could  not 
follow  me.''  Hearing  now  for  the  first 
time  of  this  preface  or  dedication,  I  said, 
"  What  an  expense,  sir,  do  you  put  us  to  in 
buying  books,  to  which  you  have  written 

frefaces  or  dedications."  Johiisoic.  "Why- 
have  dedicated  to  the  royal  family  aU 
round;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  fast.generation 
ofthe  royal  family."  Goldsmith.  "And 
perhaps,  sir,  not  one  sentence  of  wit  in  a 
whole  dedication."  Johnson.  "  Perhaps 
not,  sir."  .  3o8W£ll.  "  What  then  is  the 
reason  for  applying  to  a  particular  person  to 
do  that  whicn  any  one  may  do  as  weH?" 
JoHKSOir.-  ^*  Why,  sir,  one  man  hasgreatr 
er  readiness  at  doinff  it  than  another." 

I  spoke  of  Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury,  as 
being  a  very  learned  man,  and  in  particular 
an  eminent  Grecian.  JoHvsoir.  "I  am 
not  sure  of  that.  His  friends  give  him  out 
as  such,  but  I  know  not  who  of  his  friends 
aito  able  to  judge  of  it"  Goldsmith. 
"  He  is  what  is  much  better :  he  is  a  worthy, 
humane  man."  Johnson.  "Nay,  sir, 
that  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  our  argument: 
that  will  as  much  i»x>ve  that  he  can  play 
upon  the  fiddle  as  well  as  Giardini,  as  that 
he  is  an  eminent  Grecian."  Goldsmith. 
"  The  greatest  musical  performers  have  but 
floaall  emoluments.  Giardini,  I  am  tokl, 
does  BOt  g^t  above  seven  hundred  a  year." 
Johnson,  "  That  is  indeed  but  little  for 
A  man  to  get,  who  does  best  that  which  so 
man^  endeavour  to  do.  There  is  nothing, 
I  thmk,  in  which  the  power  of  art  is  shown 
ao  much  as  in  playing  on  the  fiddle.  In  all 
other  things  we  can  do  something  at  first 
Any  man  will  fi>rge  a  bar  of  iron,  if  you 

g' ve  him  a  hammer;  not  so  well  as  a  smith, 
it  toleoably*  A  man  will  saw  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  make  a  box,  though  a  clumsy 
one;  but  give  ham  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddle^stick, 
and  he  can  do  nothing."  [To Mrs. 
Piozzi  he  obaenred  of  Mr.  Harris's 
dedieation  to  his  Hermes,  that, 
though  but  fourteen  lines  long,  there  were 
six  grammatieal  fauh»  in  it.] 

On  Mondav,  April  19,  he  called  on  me 
with  Mrs.  WMliams,  in  Mr.  Strahan's  eoaeh, 
and  carried  me  out  to  dine  with  Mr.  Elphin^ 


vtotky  at  his  academy  at  Kansinflon.  A 
printer  having  acquiFed  a  fortune  suffidenl 
to  keep  his  coach,  was  a  good  topick  for  the 
credit  of  liierature.  Mrs.  Williams  said, 
that  another  prtatar,  Mr.  Hamilton  i,  had 
not  waited  so  long  as  Mr.  Strahan,  but  had 
kept  his  coach  several  years  sooner.  John- 
son. <<  He  was  in  the  right  Life  is  short 
The  sooner  that  a  man  begins  to  enjoy  his 
wealth,  the  better." 

Mr.  Elphinston  tidked  of  a  new  book  that 
was  much  admired,  and  asked  Dr.  Johnson 
if  he  had  read  it  Johniqn.  "  I  have 
looked  into  it'»  "  What, "  said  Elphinston, 
"have  you  not  lead  it  through?"  John- 
son, offended  at  being  thus  pressed,  and  so 
obliged  to  own  his  cursory  mode  of  reading, 
answered  tartly,  "  No,  sir,  do  yam  reiui 
books  thraughV' 

He  this  day  again  defended  dudlliiig,  and 
put  his  argument  upon  what  1  have  ever 
thought  the  anost  sohd  basie;  that  if  pubtick 
war  be  allowed  to  be  consistent  with  mo- 
rality, private  war  must  be  equally  so.  In- 
deed we  may  observe  what  strained  aign- 
ments  are  used  to  reconcile  war  with  the 
Christian  religion.  But,  in  mv  opinion,  it 
is  exceedingly  clear  that  duelling  having 
better  reasons  for  its  barbarous  violence, 
is  more  justifiable  than  war  in  which  thou- 
sands go  forth  without  any  cause  of  person- 
al quarrel,  and  massacre  each  other. 

On  Wednesdav,  April  31,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Thrale's.  A  gentleman  attack- 
ed Garrick  for  being  vain.  Johnson.  "  No 
wonder,  sir,  that  he  is  vain;  a  man  who  is 
perpetually  flattered  in  eve^  mode  that  can 
oe  conceived.  So  many  bellows  have  blown 
the  fire,  that  one  wondeia  he  is  not  by  this 
time  become  a  cinder."  Boswell.  "  And 
such  heUows  toot  Lord  Mansfield  with  his 
cheeks  like  to  burst:  Lord  Chatham  Ukeaft 
^ohis^.  I  have  read  sueh  notes  firom  them 
to  him,  as  were  enough  to  turn  Ids  head.'* 
Johnson.  "  True.  When  he  whom  eve- 
ry body  else  flatters,  flatten  me,  I  then  am 
truly  happy."  Mas.  Thralk.  "The 
sentiment  is  in  Congreve,  I  thiidt."  John* 
SON.  *"  Yes,  madam,  in  <  The  Way  of  the 
World :' 

*  If  there's  delight  in  tove,  'tis  when  I  see 
That  heart  which  otheis  bleed  for,bleedfsrmek* 

No,  sir,  I  should  not  be  surprised  though 
Garrick  chained  the  ocean  and  lashed  tLe 
winds. "  BoswELL.  "  Should  it  not  be,  sir, 
lashed  the  ocean  and  chained  the  winds? " 
Johnson.    "No,  sir;  recollect  the  original: 


>  [The  Hamiltom  were  reipecCable  pobliBhas 
for  three  geneiatkiDs. — ^Ed.] 

■  Lord  Chatham  addrcBgedtD  fahn  those  vhj 
prettjr  lines,  begimiiiig, 

^  Leare,  Gurick,  \eay  the  landMape,  prondly  nyi 

Ihick,  torn,  uaA  mfim  taf^t*BiBr  all  tbB  bif .^-Jk} 


y 
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*  U  Cmu  9kfm  fsfwn  wlitM  Mvrira  flafsUk 
Bifbonu,  iColio  niui^aam  hoc  in  caicere  pasios, 
Ipnin  compedibof  qui  vioxent  EonCfligeani.'  '* 
This  does  very  well,  when  both  the  winds 
and  the  sea  are  personified,  and  mentioned 
by  their  mvthological  names,  as  in  Juve- 
nal; but  wnen  ihey  are  mentioned  in  plain 
language,  the  application  of  the  epithets 
suggested  by  me  is  the  most  obvious;  and 
accordingly  my  friend  himself,  in  his  imita- 
tion of  the  passage  which  describes  Xerxes, 
has 

**  Ike  wav«i  he  Mies,  and  anchaiiis  the  wind  1." 

The  modes  of  living  in  different  countries, 
and  the  various  views  with  which  men  trav- 
el in  quest  of  new  scenes,  having  been  talk- 
ed of,  a  learned  gentleman  who  Holds  a  con- 
siderable office  in  the  law  expatiated  on  the 
happiness  of  a  savage  Life,  and  mentioned 
an  instance  of  an  omcer  who  had  actually 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
of  whom,  when  in  that  state,  he  quoted  this 
reflecdon  with  an  air  of  admiration,  as  if  it 
had  been  deeply  philosophical:  "  Here  am 
i,  free  and  unrestrained,  amidst  the  rude 
magnificence  of  Nature,  with  this  Indian 
woman  by  my  side,  and  this  gun,  with  which 
I  can  procure  food  when  I  want  it:  what 
more  can  be  desired  for  human  happiness?" 
It  did  not  require  much  sagacity  to  foresee 
tbt  such  a  sentiment  wouUl  not  be  permit- 
ted to  pass  without  due  animadversion. 
JoHKsoN.  "  Do  not  aHow  yourself,  sir,  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  such  gross  absurdity. 
It  is  sad  stuff;  it  is  brutish.  If  a  bull  could 
•peak,  he  might  as  well  exclaim — Here  am 
I  with  this  cow  and  this  erass;  what  being 
tan  enjoy  greater  felicity  ?  " 

We  talked  of  the  melancholy  end  of  a 
tentleman^  who  had  destroyed  himself. 
JoHirsoK.  ^It  was  owinj^  to  imaginary 
difficulties  in  his  affairs,  which,  had  he  talk- 
ed of  with  any  friend,  would  soon  have  van- 
ished.'' BoswELL.  '*  Do  you  think,  sir, 
that  all  who  commit  suicide  are  mad? " 
JoHirsoV.  **  Sir,  they  are  often  not  univer- 
ttHy  disotdered  in  their  intellects,  but  one 

Seion  presses  so  upon  them,  that  they 
Id  to  it,  and  comnut  suicide,  as  a  phssion- 
man  will  stab  another."    He  added,  "  I 
live  often  thought,  that  after  a  man  has 


^  6o  alas  B«te,  Hadibna,  P.  n.  o.  i.  T.  845. 

**  A  FanlsB  emperor  Ml^  ail  gisiuiam, 
\     Itojea,  hlB  aothar  Vamu  cmdb  on."— IfA&OMa. 

I  '  (8b  Mm  ifaii4dni  (who,  however,  was  not 

bpB  dinoflad  towaids  Mr.  ^er  (affords  some 

■sand  Ibr  aospecting  that  Jbe  (who  had  £ed  ia 

kisaifav,1772)waatbepsiwmalladadto.    Soe» 

pwam,  Makme's  Life  gf  BrytUn^  p.  85,  which 

Ijl^fas  icaaans  (tbongh  tte^  ha^a  not  qoka  eon- 

liaced  the  Editor)  for  donbting^  that  Mr.  Dyer 

laid  be  the  penon  here  meant    Thegefstlmon 

ha  pn^bably  Mr.  Fitzheibert,  who  terminated  hia 

Ita  austence  in  Javiaiy,.  1772.~£i>.] 


taken  the  resolution  to  kill  himself,  it  is  not 
courage  in  him  to  do  any  thing,  however 
desperate^  because  he  has  nothing  to  fear." 
Goldsmith.  "  I  dont  see  that."  Johh- 
soK.  ^<  Nay,  but,  my  dear  sir,  why  should 
you  not  see  what  every  one  else  sees?" 
Goldsmith.  "  It  is  for  fear  of  something 
that  he  has  resolved  to  kill  himself:  and 
will  not  that  timid  disposition  restrain  him  ?" 
Johnson.  "  It  do^  not  signify  that  the 
fear  of  something  made  him  resolve;  it  is 
upon  the  state  of  his  mind  after  the  resolu- 
tion is  taken  that  I  areue.  Suppose  a  man 
either  from  fear,  or  pnde,  or  conscience,  or 
whatever  motive,  has  resolved  to  kill  himself; 
when  once  the  resolution  is  taken,  he  has 
nothing  to  fear.  He  may  then  go  and  take 
the  King  of  Prussia  by  the  nose,  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  He.cannot  fear  tiie  rack, 
who  is  resolved  to  kill  himself.  When  Eus- 
tace Budffeli  was  walking  down  to  the 
Thames,  determined  to  drown  himself  3,  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  without  anv  aj^rehen- 
aion  of  danger,  have  turned  aside,  uid  first 
set  fire  to  St  James's  palace." 

On  Tuesday,  April  S7,  Mr.  Beauclerk 
and  I  called  on  him  in  the  morning.  As  we 
walked  u]>  Johnson'a-court,  I  said,  *<  I  have 
a  veneration  for  this  court: "  and  was  glad 
to  find  that  Beauclerk  haa  the  same  reve- 
rential enthusiasm.  We  found  him  ak>iie. 
We  talked  of  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart's  eleffani 
and  plausible  Letters  to  Lord  Mansfield  4; 
a  copy  of  which  had  been  sent  by  the  au- 
thour  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson.  <'  They 
have  not  answered  the  end.  They  have 
not  been  talked  of;  I  have  never  heard  of 
them.  This  is  owing  to  their  not  being 
soil  People  seldom  read  a  book  which  is 
given  to  tliem;  and  few  are  given.  The 
way  to  roread  a  work  is  to  sell  it  at  a  low 
price.  No  man  will  send  to  buy  a  thing 
that  costs  even  sixoence,  without  an  inten- 
tion to  read  it"  Boswbll.  *'  May  it  not 
be  doubted,  sir,  whether  it  be  proper  to  pub- 
lish letters,  arraigning  the  ultimate  decision 
of  an  important  cause  by  the  supreme  judi 
cature  of  the  nation? "  Johnson.  "  No, 
sir,  I  do  not  think  it  was  wrong  to  publish 
these  letters.  If  they  are  thought  to  do 
harm,  whv  not  answer  them?  But  they 
will  do  no  harm.  If  Mr.  Douglas  be  indeed 
the  son  of  Lady  Jane,  he  cannot  be  hurt:  if 
he  be  not  her  son,  and  yet  has  the  great  es- 
tate of  tlie  family  of  Douglas,  he  ma^  well 
submit  to  have  a  pamphlet  against  him  b^ 
Andrew  Stuart    Sir,  I  ^nk  such  a  pubh- 


*  [A  fiind  and  relative  of  AddiaMi*e,  who 
droinied  himaalf  to  escape  a  pmaeation  on  ■&- 
of  foigtng  the  will  of  Dr.  Tindal,  in  whieh 
had  pnmded  htmaelf  with  a  lagacy  of 
2000f.  To  this  Pope  aUodea: 
*«  Let  Bad«eU  dUiVB  low  Onib«tiMt «  my  qaiU, 
Aad  write  whataW  he  plow  eac^f  my  intf*"— Bo.] 
«  [On  the  Dooglaa  Caaae^— En.] 
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cation  does  good,  as  it  does  ^ood  to  fAiovf 
us  the  possibilities  of  human  hfe.  And,  sir, 
you  ymii  not  say  that  the  Douglas  cause 
was  a  cause  of  easy  decision,  when  it  divi- 
ded your  court  as  much  as  it  could  do,  to  be 
determined  at  all.  When  your  judges  are 
seven  and  seven,  the  casting  vote  of  the 
president  must  be  given  on  one  side  or  oth- 
er; no  matter,  for  my  argument,  on  which; 
one  or  the  other  mtut  "Se  taken;  as  when 
I  am  to  move,  there  is  no  matter  which  leg 
I  move  first.  And  then,  sir,  it  was  other- 
wise determined  here.  No,  sir,  a  more 
dubious  determination  of  any  question  can- 
not be  imagined  K" 

He  said, "  Goldsmith  should  not  be  for- 
ever attempting  to  shine  in  conversation : 
he  has  not  temper  for  it,  he  is  so  much  mor- 
tified when  he  fails.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes 
is  composed  partly  of  skill,  partly  of  chance; 
a  man  may  be  beat  at  times  by  one  who 
has  not  the  tenth  part  of  his  wit.  Now 
Goldsmith's  putting  himself  against  anoth- 
er, is  like  a  man  laying  a  hundred  to  one, 
who  cannot  spare  the  hundred.  It  is  not 
worth  a  man's  while.  A  man  should  not 
lay  a  hundred  to  one,  unless  he  can  easily 
spare  it,  though  he  has  a  hundred  chances 
for  him:  he  can  get  but  a  guinea,  and  he 
may  lose  a  hundr^.  Goldsmith  is  in  this 
state.  When  he  contends,  if  he  gets  the 
better,  it  is  a  very  little  addition  to  a  man 
of  his  literary  reputation:  if  he  does  not 
get  the  better,  he  is  miserably  vexM." 

Johnson's  own  superlative  powers  of  wit 
set  him  above  any  risk  of  such  uneasiness. 
Garrick  had  remarked  to  me  of  him,  a  few 
days  before,  "  Rabelais  and  all  other  wits 
are  nothing  compared  with  him.  You  may 
be  diverted  by  them;  but  Johnson  gives  you 
a  forcible  hug,  and  shakes  laughter  out  of 
you,  whether  you  will  or  no." 

Goldsmith,  however,  was  often  very  for- 
tunate in  his  witty  contests,  even  when  he 
entered  the  lists  with  Johnson  himself. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  in  company  with 
them  one  day,  when  Goldsmith  said  that  he 
thought  he  could  write  a  good  fable,  men- 
tions the  simplwity  which  that  kind  of 
composition  requires,  and  observed  that  in 
most  fables  the  animals  introduced  seldom 
talk  in  character.    '  ^  For  instance  (said  he) , 

>  I  regretted  that  Dr.  Johiwm  never  took  the 
trouble  to  ttudy  a  qoeetion  whkh  iotereated  nar 
tiouk  He  woald  not  even  reed  a  pamphlet  which 
I  wrate  upon  it,  entitled  TAe  £$aeHee  of  the 
Dougltu  Cam»e ;  which  I  have  reason  to  flatter 
mym(  had  oonriderable  effect  in  favour  of  Mr. 
DonglM;  of  whose  legitimate  filiation  I  was  then, 
and  am  still,  firmly  convinced.  Let  me  add, 
that  no  fact  can  be  more  respectably  aacertained, 
than  by  the  jodcment  of  the  most  augnat  tribnnal 
in  the  world;  a  jodgment  in  which  Lord  Mansfield 
and  Lord  Camden  united  in  1769,  and  fit>m  which 
only  five  of  a  numerous  body  entered  a  protest. — 

BOSWKLL. 


the  fable  of  the  little  fishes,  who  saw  biidi 
fly  over  their  heads,  and,  envying  them,  pe- 
titioned Jupiter  to  be  changred  into  birds. 
The  skill  (continued  he)  consists  in  making 
them  talk  like  little  fishes."  White  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  tliis  fanciful  reverie^  he 
observed  Johnson,  shaking  his  sides,  and 
laughinff.  Upon  which  he  smartly  proceed- 
ed, "  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  so  ea- 
sy as  you  seem  to  think:  lor  if  you  were  to 
make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like 

WHALES." 

Johnson,  though  remarkable  for  his  gnat 
variety  of  composition,  never  ezerdsed 
his  talents  in  fable,  except  we  allow  his 
beautiful  tale  published  in  Mrs.  Williams's 
Miscellanies  to  be  of  that  species.  1  have 
however  fbund  among,  his  manuscript  col- 
lections the  following  sketch  of  one: 

"  Glow-worm  ^  lying  in  the  garden  saw  a 
candle  in  a  neighbouring  palace, — and  com- 
plained of  the  littleness  of  his  own  liffht ; 
another  observed — wait  a  little; — soon  dark, 
— have  outlasted  9rpi<x  [many  1  of  these  glar- 
ing lights,  which  are  only  bnghter  as  they 
haste  to  nothing." 

On  Thursday,  April  29, 1  dined  with  him 
at  General  Oglethorpe's,  where  were  Sir ' 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Thrale.  1  was  very 
desirous  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  absolutely  fix- 
ed in  his  resolution  to  go  with  me  to  the 
Hebrides  this  year;  and  I  told  him  that  I 
had  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robertson, 
the  historian,  upon  the  subject,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleased,  and  now  talked  in 
such  a  manner  of  his  long  intended  tour, 
that  I  was  satisfied  he  meant  to  fuibGl  Ik 
engagement. 

The  custom'  of  eating  dogs  at  Otahcite 
being  mentioned.  Goldsmith  observed  that 
tliis  was  also  a  custom  in  China;  that  a  dcg- 
butcher  is  as  common  there  as  any  other 
butcher;  and  that  when  he  walks  abroad  all 
the  dogs  fall  on  him.  Johmsoit.  *'  That 
is  not  owing  to  his  killing  dogs,  sir.  I  re- 
member a  butcher  at  Lichfield,  whom  a 
dog  that  was  in  the  house  where  I  lived  al- 
ways attacked.  It  is  the  smell  of  camaga 
wliich  provokes  this,  let  the  animals  he  has 
killed  be  what  they  may."  Goi^dsmith. 
"  Yes,  there  is  a  general  abhorrence  in  an- 
imals at  the  signs  of  massacre.  If  yon  pfBt 
a  tub  full  of  blood  into  a  stable,  the  hones 
are  like  to  go  mad."  Johksom .  <<  I  doubt 
that."  Goldsmith.  Nav,  air,  it  is  a  ^t 
well  authenticated."  THaAut.  "Yoa 
had  better  prove  it  before  you  put  it  into 
your  book  on  natural  history,  x  on  may  do 
It  in  my  stable,  if  you  wul."  Johfsos. 
'*  Nay,  sir,  I  would  not  have  him  prove  it 


*  It  has  already  been  obaerved,  that  one  of 
the  first  Enaya  waaa  Latin  poem  onaglow-wona; 
but  whether  it  be  any  where  extant  hu  not  ba« 
aacertained. — M  alou  e. 
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If  ha  ifl  content  to  take  tiis  information  from 
oUUra,  he  may  get  through  hia  book  with 
little  trouble,  and  without  much  endanger- 
log  his  reputation.  But  if  he  makea  exper- 
iments for  80  comprehensive  a  book  as  nis, 
there  would  be  no  end  to  them;  his  errone- 
ous assertions  woukl  then  fall  upon  himself; 
and  he  mi^ht  be  blamed  for  not  having 
made  experiments  as  to  every  particular." 

The  character  of  Mallet  having  been  in- 
troduced, and  spoken  of  slightingly  by 
Goldsmith  :  Johnsov.  "  Why,  sir,  Mallet 
had  talents  enough  to  keep  his  literary  repu* 
tatioh  alive  as  long  aahenimself  lived:  and 
that,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  good  deal."  Gold- 
smith. "  But  I  cannot  agree  that  it  was 
so.  His  literary  reputation  was  dead  long 
before  his  natural  death.  I  consider  an 
authour's  literary  r^utation  to  be  alive  on- 
W  while  his  name  wilt  ensure  a  good  price 
ior  his  (^py  from  the  booksellers.  I  will 
eet  you  ^to  Johnson)  a  hundred  euineas 
for  any  thing  whatever  that  you  ahaU  write, 
if  you  put  your  name  to  it.'* 

Dr.  Goldsnuth's  new  play,  "  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,"  being  mentioned;  Johmsok. 
**  I  know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that 
has  so  much  exhilarated  an  audience,  that 
has  answered  so  much  the  great  end  of  com- 
edy— makin?  an  audience  merry." 

Goldsmith  having  said  that  Gairick's 
compliment  to  the  queen,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  play  of  "  The  Chances,*' 
«rhich  he  had  altered  and  revised  this  year, 
was  mean  and  gross  flattery; — Johnsoit. 
*  Why,  sir,  I  wouki  not  write,  I  would  not 
nve  solemnly,  under  my  hand,  a  character 
beyond  what  I  thought  really  true;  but  a 
speech  on  the  stage,  let  it  flatter  ever  so 
extravagantly,  is  formular.  It  has  always 
been  formular  to  flatter  kings  and  queens; 
80  much  so,  that  even  in  our  church-service 
we  have  *  our  most  religious  king,'  used  in- 
discriminately, whoever  is  king.  Nay,  they 
even  flatter  themselves; — *  we  have  beengra- 
eiously  pleased  to  grant.'"  No  moaern 
flattery,  however,  is  so  gross  as  that  of  the 
Augustan  age,  where  the  emperour  was  dei- 
fied. 'Prasefu  Divua  habelHtur  Augtutus. ' 
And  as  to  meanness  "--(rising  into  warmth) 
— "  how  is  it  mean  in  a  player, — a  show^ 
man, — a  fellow  who  exhibits  himself  for  a 
ahillinff  to  flatter  his  queen .'  The  attempt, 
indeed,  was  dangerous;  for  if  it  had  missed, 
what  became  of  Garrick,  and  what  became 
o(  the  queen  .^  As  Sir  William  Temple 
says  of  a  ^reat  g^eneral,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  that  nis  designs  be  formed  in  a  master- 
ly manner,  but  that  they  should  be  attend- 
ed with  success.  Sir,  it  is  right,  at  a  time 
when  the  royal  family  is  not  generally  liked, 
to  let  it  be  seen  that  the  people  like  at  least 
one  of  themL"  Sir  Joshua  Kbtholds.  "  I 
do  not  perceive  why  the  profession  of  a  play- 
er should  be  despised ;  for  the  great  and  ulti- 
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mate  end  of  all  the  employments  of  man-* 
kind  is  to  produce  amusement  Garrick 
produces  more  amusement  than  any  body." 
BoswKLi*.  "  You  say.  Dr.  Johnson,  tlia^ 
Garrick  exhibits  himself  for  a  shilling.  In 
this  respect  he  is  onlv  on  a  footing  with  a 
lawyer,  who  exhibits  himself  for  his  fee,  and 
even  will  maintain  any  nonsense  or  absurdi- 
ty, if  the  case  require  it.  Garrick  refuses  a 
play  or  a  part  which  be  does  not  like ;  a 
lawyer  never  refuses."  JoHirson.  "  Why, 
sir,  what  doee  this  prove?  only  that  a  law- 
yer is  worse;  Boewell  is  now  like  Jack  in 
« The  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  who,  when  he  is 
puzzled  by  an  aiigument,  hangs  himself. 
He  thinks  I  ahall  cut  him  down,  but  I'll 
let  him  hang"  (laughing  vociferously). 
Sir  Joshua  Rbtivolos.  *<Mr.  Boswell 
thinks  that  the  profession  of  a  lawver  be- 
ing unquestionably  honourable,  if  he  can 
show  the  profession  of  a  player  to  be  more 
honourable,  he  proves  hie  argument." 

On  Friday,  April  SO,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Beauclerk's,  where  were  Lord  Charle- 
mont.  Sir  Joahua  Reynolds,  and  some 
more  members  of  the  LiTsaARv  Club. 
whom  he  had  obligingly  invited  to  meet 
me,  as  I  waa  this  evening  to  be  balloted  for 
as  candidate  for  admission  into  that  distin- 
guished society.  Johnson  had  done  me  the 
honour  to  propose  me,  and  Beauckerk  was 
very  zealous  (or  me. 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned:  JoHirsov. 
<<  It  is  amazing  how  little  Goldsmith  knows. 
He  seldom  comes  where  he  is  not  more  ig- 
norant than  anv  one  else."  Sir  Joshua 
Rbtnolds.  <*  Vet  there  is  no  man  whose 
company  is  more  liked."  Johnsoh.  "  To 
be  sure,  sir.  When  people  find  a  man  ot 
most  distinguished  abihdes  as  a  writer,  their 
inferiour  while  he  is  with  them,  it  must  be 
highly  gratifying  to  them.  What  Gold- 
smith comically  says  of  himself  is  very  true, 
—he  always  gets  the  better  when  he  argues 
alone;  meaning  that  he  is  master  of  a  sub- 
ject in  his  study,  and  can  write  well  upon 
It;  but  when  he  comes  into  company,  grows 
confused,  and  unable  to  talk.  Take  him  as 
a  poet,  his '  Traveller '  is  a  very  fine  perfomi- 
ance  ;  ay,  and  so  is  his  <  Deserted  Village,' 
were  it  not  sometimes  too  much  the  echo  of 
his  *  Traveller.'  Whetlier,  indeed,  we  take 
him  as  a  poet, — as  a  oomick  writer,— or  as 
an  historian,  he  stands  in  the  first  class." 
BoswELii.  "  An  historian !  My  dear  sir, 
you  surely  will  not  rank  his  compilation 
of  the  Roman  Hialorv  with  the  works  of 
other  historians  of  this  age?"  Johksov. 
"  Why,  who  are  before  him?"  Boswzll. 
"  Hume,— Robertson,— Lord  Lyttelton." 
JoHNsoir.  (His  antipathy  to  the  Scotch 
beginning  to  rise).  "  ihave  not  read  Hume; 
but,  doubtless.  Goldsmith's  'History  is  bet- 
ter than  the  verbiage  of  Robertson,  or  Uie 
ioppery  of  Dalrymple."    Boswbi^x..  "  Will 
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you  not  admit  the  euperiority  of  Robertson, 
in  whose  history  we  find  such  penetration, 
such  painting?"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you 
must  consider  how  that  penetration  and 
that  peintingr  are  employed.  It  is  not  histo- 
ry, it  is  imagination.  He  who  describes 
what  he  never  saw,  draws  irom  fancy. 
Robertson  paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints 
faces  in  a  history-piece:  he  imagines  an  he- 
roick  countenance.  You  must  look  upon 
Robertson's  work  as  romance,  and  try  it  by 
that  standard.  History  it  is  not.  Besides, 
sir,  it  is  the  great  excellence  of  a  writer  to 
put  into  his  book  as  much  as  his  book  will 
(lold.  Goldsmith  has  done  this  in  his  histo- 
ry. Now  Robertson  might  have  put  twice 
as  much  into  his  book.  Robertson  is  like 
a  man  who  has  packed  gokl  in  wool;  the 
wool  takes  up  more  room  than  the  gold. 
No,  sir;  I  always  thought  Robertson  would 
be  crushed  by  his  own  weight, — would  be 
buried  under  his  own  ornaments.  Gold- 
smith tells  you  shortly  all  you  want  to  know: 
Robertson  detains  you  a  great  deal  too  long. 
No  man  will  read  Robertson's  cumbrous  de- 
tail a  second  time ;  but  Goldsmith's  plain 
narrative  will  please  again  and  aeain.  I 
would  say  to  Rx)bert3on  what  an  old  tutor 
of  a  college  said  to  one  of  his  pupils :  '  Read 
over  your  compositions,  and  wherever  you 
meet  with  a  passap^e  which  you  think  is 
particularly  fine,  strike  it  out.'  Goldsmith's 
abridgement  is  better  than  that  of  Lucius 
Florua  or  Eutropius;  and  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  if  you  compare  him  with  Vertot, 
in  the  same  places  of  the  Roman'  History, 
vou  will  find  that  he  excels  Vertot.  Sir,  he 
has  the  art  of  compiling,  and  ol'  saying  ev- 
ery thing  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner. He  is  now  writing  a  Natural  History, 
and  will  make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  Per* 
sian  tale." 

I  cannot  dismias  the  present  topick  witli- 
out  observing^  that  it  is  probable  that  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  owned  that  he  often  <'  talked 
for  victory,"  rather  urged  plausible  objec- 
tions to  Dr.  Robertson's  excellent  historical 
works,  in  the  ardour  of  contest,  than  ex- 
pressed his  real  and  decided  opinion;  for  it 
is  not  easY  to  suppose  that  he  should  so 
widely  differ  from  the  rest  of  tlie  literary 
world  1. 

Johnson.      <'  I  remember  once  being 
with    Goldsmith    in    Weatminster-abbey. 
While  we  surveyed  the  Poets'  Comer  I  said 
to  him, 
'  Foraitan  et  nofltniin  nomen  miscebitur  istis'.' 


^  [Mr.  Bo8well'8  friendship  for  both  Johneon 
and  RobertaoD  m  here  sorely  perplexed;,  bot  there 
leems  no  ground  for  doubting  that  Johnson's  **  real 
and  decided  opinion'*  of  Robertson  was  very 
low.  He  on  every  occasion  repeats  it  with  a  very 
contemptuous  consistency.  See  ante,  p.  247.— 
Ed.] 

s  Ovid  de  Art.  Amand.  L  iiL  ▼.  18.— Bosttsll. 


When  we  got  to  Temple-bar,  he  stopped 
me,  pointed  to  the  heads  upon  it,  and  wily 
whispered  me, 

*  Foraitan  et  nostrum  nomea  miscebitor  istis  '.' " 

Johnson  praised  John  Bunyan  highlv. 
"  His  *  Pilgrim's  Progress '  has  great  merfi, 
both  for  invention,  imagination,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  story;  and  it  has  had  the 
best  evidence  of  its  merit,  the  general  and 
continued  approbation  of  mankind.  Few 
books,  I  believe,  have  had  a  more  extensive 
sale.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  begins  veiy 
much  like  the  poem  of  Dante;  yet  there  was 
no  translation  of  Dante  when  Bunyan 
wrote.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he 
had  read  Spenser." 

A  proposition  which  had  been  agitated, 
that  monuments  to  eminent  persons  should, 
for  the  time  to  come,  be  erected  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  as  well  as  in  Westminster-abbey, 
was  mentioned;  audit  was  asked  who  alKNild 
be  honoured  by  having  his  monument 
first  erected  there.  Somebody  suggested 
Pope.  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  as  Pope  was 
a  Roman  Catholick,  I  would  not  have  his 
to  be  first.  I  think  Milton's  rather  shouU 
have  the  precedence  4*  I  think  more  higli- 
ly  of  him  now  tlian  I  did  at  twenty.  There 
is  more  thinking  in  him  and  in  Butler,  than 
in  any  of  our  poets." 

Some  of  the  compan  v  expressed  a  won- 
der why  the  autliour  of  so  excellent  a  book 
as  '  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  shoiaki  con- 
ceal himself^.  Johnson.  "  There  may  be 
difierent  reasons  assigned  for  this,  any  one 
of  which  wouki  be  very  sufficient    I^  may 

^  In  aUosion  to  Dr.  Johnson's  supposed  politi- 
cal principles,  and  perhaps  lus  own. — ^Boswkli.. 

*  Here  is  another  instance  of  his  high  admira- 
tion of  Milton  as  a  poet,  notwithstanding  his  jist 
abhorrence  of  that  sour  republican's  political  prin- 
ciples. Hm  candour  and  discrimination  are  equaJ^ 
ly  conspicuous.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  his  '*-  in- 
justice to  Milton." — BoswKLL.  [A  monmnefit 
to  Milton  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  would  be  die 
more  appropriate  from  his  having  received  his  ear- 
ly education  in  the  adjoining  pabUc  schooL<— 
Hax<l..] 

*  In  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Libnvy  se^ 
eral  circnuistances  are  stated,  which  strongly  in- 
cline me  to  believe  that  Dr.  Accepted  Frewon, 
Archbishop  of  York,  was  the  autbour  of  this  wof^ 
— ^Malone.  [Accepted  Frewen  was  Deui  of 
Gloucester,  installed  1731,  loco  Geo.  Warburtao. 
— IIalx*.  See,  on  the  subject  of  the  autbour  of 
tills  celebrated  and  excellent  work,  Gent.  Mag 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  26,  and  Ballard*$  Memoirs  rf 
Learned  Ladies,  p.  300.  The  late  eccentric 
but  learned  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Trinity  College^  Dub- 
lin, believed  that  Dr.  Chapel,  formerly  proF«Mt  of 
that  college,  was  the  author.  This  gentleman  wss 
librarian  of  his  college,  and  a  perfect  Magliabechi 
in  dirt  and  condition,  see  ante^  p.  185.  It  is  odd 
too  that  Magliabechi's  portrait  was  aseeediitfly 
like  Dr.  Banett — ^Ed  ] 
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have  been  a  clerf^yman,  and  may  have 
thoujBrht  that  his  religious  counseld  would 
have  leas  weight  when  known  to  come  from 
D  man  whoae  profession  was  theology.  He 
may  have  been  a  man  whose  practice  was 
not  suitable  to  his  principles,  so  that  his 
character  might  iorjure  the  effect  of  his  book, 
which  he  h«l  writte,n  in  a  season^  of  peni- 
tence. Or  he  may  have  been  a  man  of 
rigid  self^lenial,  so  that  he  would  have  no 
reward  for  his  pious  labours  while  in  this 
world,  but  refer  it  all  to  a  future  state." 

The  gentlemen  went  away  to  their  club, 
and  I  was  left  at  Beauclerk's  till  the  fate  of 
my  election  should  be  announced  to  me.  I 
sat  in  a  state  of  anauety  which  even  the 
charming  conversation  of  Lady  Di  Beau- 
clerk  could  not  entirely  dissipate.  In  a 
short  time  I  received  the  agreeable  intelli- 
{rence  that  I  was  chosen.  I  hastened  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  was  introduced 
to  such  a  society  as  can  seldom  be  found. 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  whom  I  then  saw  for 
the  first  time,  and  whose  splendid  talents 
had  long  made  me  ardently  wish  for  his  ac- 
«|uaintance;  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Garrick, 
Dr.  Goklsmith,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
liam) Jones,  and  the  company  with  whom 
i  had  dined.  Upon  my  entrance,  John- 
son placed  himself  behind  a  chair,  on 
whicK  he  leaned  as  on  a  desk  or  pulpit, 
and  with  humorous  formality  gave  me  a 
tharge^  pointing  out  the  conduct  expected 
from  me  as  a  good  member  of  this  club. 

Goldsmith  produced  some  very  absurd 
verses  which  had  been  publickly  recited  to 
an  audience  for  money.  Johnson.  <^  I  can 
match  this  nonsense.  There  was  a  poem 
called  '  Eugenio,'  which  came  out  some 
years  ago,  and  concludes  thus: 

'  And  now,  ye  trifling,  seliUiiraming  elveii, 
Brimful  of  pride,  of  nothing,  of  youraetves, 
Surrey  Engenio,  view  him  o*er  and  o'er. 
Then  sink  into  yonneives,  and  be  no  more  ^* 

>  [Dr.  John«>n*tmevnory  here  wm  not  perfect- 
ly accurate:  "  Enji^enio**  doe^  not  conchide  thns. 
'Ihenre  are  eight  more  linen  after  the  laat  of  those 
quoted  by  him  ;  and  the  paaaage  which  he  meant 
to  recite  ia  aa  followa : 

«*f«ay  iMiw,  ye  fltitterlnf,  poor,  aBstimlng  etvf«, 
Stvk  full  of  pride,  of  folly,  o^yonmelTw; 
8hv,  whereHi  ilie  wrotch  of  all  your  iropiotta  crew 
Who  dares  con(h)nt  his  character  to  view  i 
Behold  Btuirenfo,  view  him  o'er  and  o'er. 
Then  alnk  Into  younelvea,  aod  be  no  more." 

Mr.  Reed  infomm  me  that  the  onthonr  of  Evge- 
nio,  Thomaa  Beech,  a  wine-merchant  at  Wrex- 
ham, in  Denbighahire,  aoon  after  its  poblication, 
viz.  17th  May,  1787,  cot  hia  own  throat;  and  that  it 
appeara  by  Swift's  Works,  that  the  poem  had 
been  shown  to  him,  and  received  some  of  hia 
cerrectionsL  Johnson  had  read  "Eugenio"  on 
hia  first  coming  to  town,  for  we  aee  it  mentioned 
in  one  of  his  Utters  to  Mr.  Cave,  which  has  been 
inserted  in  thiii  work. — Boswell. 


NAy,  Dryden,  in  his  poem  on  the  Royal 
Society,  has  these  lines: 

•  Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go, 
And  aee  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 

From  thence  onr  rolling  neighbonrs  we  shall  know, 
And  on  the  lunar  worid securely  pry.*  »» 

Talking  of  puns,  Johnson,  who  had  a 
great  contempt  for  that  species  of  wit, 
deigned  to  allow  that  there  was  one  good 
pun  in  <<  Menagiana,"  I  think  on  the  word 
corvM  3.  \ 

Much  pleasant  conversation  passed,  which 
Johnson  relished  with  great  good-huitiour. 
But  his  conversation  alone,  or  what  led  to 
it,  or  was  interwoven  with  it,  is  the  business 
of  this  work. 

On  Saturday,  May  1,  we  dined  by  our- 
selves at  our  old  rendezvous,  the  Mitre 
tavern.  He  was  placid,  but  not  much  dis- 
posed to  talk.  He  observed,  that  "  The 
Irish  mix  better  with  the  English  than  the 
Scotch  do;  their  language  is  nearer  to 
Engrlish;  as  a  proof  of  which,  they  suc- 
ceed very  well  as  players,  which  Scotch- 
men do  not.  Then,  sir,  they  have  not 
that  extreme  nationality  which  we  find 
in  the  Scotch.  I  will  do  you.  Bos  well 
the  justice  to  say,  that  you  are  the  most 
mrueottified  of  your  countrymen.  You 
are  ahnosl  the  only  instance  of  a  Scotch- 
man that  I  have  known,  who  did  not 
at  every  other  sentence  bring  in  some 
other  Scotchman  3." 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I 
introduced  a  question  which  has  been  much 


*  I  formerly  thought  that  I  had,  perhaps,  mis- 
taken the  word,  and  imagined  it  to  be  eorpft 
from  its  similarity  of  sound  to  the  real  onei  For 
an  accurate  and  shrewd  unknown  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  remarks  on  my 
work,  obaenres  on  this  passage,  **  Q,.  if  not  on  the 
word  fortl  A  vociferous  French  preacher  said 
of  Bourdaloue,  *  U  pr^che  fort  bien,  et  moi  bien 
fort* — Menttgiatta,  See  also  Jneedotea  Lit- 
ter aires,  article  Bourdalotu.*^  But  my  inge- 
nious and  obliginff  correspondent,  Miv.  Abercrom- 
bie  of  Philadelphia,  has  pointed  oat  to  me  the 
following  passage  in  *<  Menagiana ;"  which  ren- 
ders the  preceding  conjecture  unnecestwry,  and 
confirms  my  original  statement : 

**  Madame  de  Bonrdonne,  chanoinesse  de  Re- 
miremont,  venoit  d'entendre  un  discours  plein  de 
feu  et  d'esprit,  mais  fort  peu  solide,  et  tr^s  irregn- 
lier.  Une  de  ses  amies,  qui  y  prenoit  int^r^t  pour 
roratour,  lui  dit  en  sortaat,  *  Kb  bien,  madame, 
que  voua  semble-t-il  de  ce  que  vons  venez  d'en- 
tendre ?  Qu'il  y  a  d*esprit  ?'--*  II  y  a  tant,'  re- 
pondit  Madame  de  Bourdonne,  *  que  je  n'y  ai 
pas  vA  de  corps,*  " — MenagianatM>%tkh  il  p.  64. 
Amaterd.  1718.— Boswsx.1.. 

'  [Garrick,  aa  Boswell  himself  tells  us,  used  to 
rally  him  on  his  nationality,  and  there  are  abun- 
dant instances  in  these  volumes  to  show  that  be 
was  not  exempt  from  that  amiable  prejudice.  Sea 
ante,  p.  24.  53.  181\  192.  197.— Ed.] 
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agitated  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  whether 
the  claim  of  lay-patrons  to  present  ministers 
to  parishes  he  well  founded;  and  supposing 
it  to  be  well  founded,  whether  it  ought  to 
he  exercised  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
people?  That  church  is  composed  of  a  se- 
ries of  judicatures :  a  presbytery,  a  synod, 
and,  finally,  a  general  assembly;  before  all 
of  which,  this  matter  may  be  contended: 
and  in  some  cases  the  presbytery  having 
refused  to  induct,  or  setttei  as  they  call  it, 
the  person  presented  by  the  patron,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  appeil  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  He  said,  1  might  see  the 
subject  well  treated  in  the  "Defence  of 
Pluralities  ;"  and  although  he  thought  that 
a  patron  should  exercise  his  rifht  with  ten- 
derness to  the  inclinations  of  the  people  of 
a  parish,  he  was  very  clear  as  to  his  right 
Then  supposing  the  question  to  be  pleaded 
before  the  general  assembly,  he  dictated  to 
me  [the  ars^ument  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix.] 

Though  I  present  to  my  readers  Dr. 
Johnson's  masterly  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
I  think  it  proper  to  declare,  that  notwith- 
standing i  am  myself  a  lay-patron,  I  do  not 
entirely  subscribe  to  his  opinion. 

On  Friday,  May  7,  I  breakfasted  with 
him  at  Mr.  Thrale*s  in  the  Borough. 
While  we  were  alone,  I  endeavoured  as 
well  as  I  could  to  apologise  for  a  lady '  who 
had  been  divorced  from  her  husband  by  act 
of  parliament.  I  said,  that  he  had  used  her 
very  ill,  had  behaved  brutally  to  her,  and 
that  she  could  not  continue  to  live  with 
him  without  having  her  delicacy  contami- 
nated; that  all  affection  for  him  was  thus 
destroyed;  that  the  essence  of  conjugal 
union  being  gone,  there  remained  only  a 
cold  form,  a  mere  civil  obligation;  that  she 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  qualities  to 
produce  happiness;  that  these  ought  not  to 
De  lost;  and  that  the  gentleman  on  whose 
account  she  was  divorced  had  gained  her 
heart  while  thus  unhappily  situated.  Se- 
duced, perhaps,  by  the  cnarms  of  the  lady 
in  question,  I  thus  attempted  to  palliate 
what  I  was  sensible  could  not  be  justified; 
for  when  I  had  finished  my  harangue,  my 
venerable  friend  gave  me  a  proper  check : 


^  [No  doabtLady  Diana  Spencer,  eldest  daugh- 
ter, of  Chaiies  Duke  of  Marlborough,  bom  in  1784, 
married  in  1757  to  Frederick  Viscount  Doling- 
broke,  fioin  whom  she  was  divorced  m  1768, 
and  married  immediately  afler  Mr.  Topham  Bean- 
clerk.  All  that  Johnson  says  is  very  tme;  bat  he 
wonkl  have  been  better  entitled  to  hold  such  high 
language  if  he  had  not  jfracHeally  waved  hk 
fight  by  Ihrmg  in  that  Iady*s  private  society.  He 
shonM  either,  as  a  strict  moralist,  have  refused 
her  his  oountenanoe,  or,  as  a  man  of  honour  and 
gratitude,  been  silent  as  to  her  frailties.  He  had 
no  right  to  enjoy  her  society,  and  dispar^^  her 
character. — ^Ed.] 


<^  M;^  dear  sir,  never  accustom  your  iniai 
to  mingle  virtue  and  vice.  The  woaian  h 
a  whore,  and  there  *s  an  end  on  *t,** 

J  One  evening,  in  the  rooms  at  ^^ 
Bnghthelmstone,  however,  he  fell  .  ^^ 
into  a  comical  discussion  with  that 
lady's  first  husband,  happening  to  ait  by 
him,  and  choosing  to  harangue  veiy  loudly 
about  the  nature,  and  use,  and  abuse,  </ 
divorces.  Many  people  gathered  round 
them  to  hear  what  was  said,  and  when  Mr. 
Thrale  called  him  away,  and  told  him  to 
whom  he  had  been  talking,^eceived  an  an- 
swer which  Mrs.  Thrale  did  not  Tentoit 
to  write  down.] 

He  described  the  father^of  one  of  his 
friends  thus:  "  Sir  he  was  so  exuberant  a 
talker  at  publick  meetings,  that  the  gentle- 
men of  his  county  were  afVaid  of  him.  No 
business  could  be  done  for  his  declama- 
tion." 

He  did  not-  give  me  full  credit  when  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  carried  on  a  short 
conversation  by  signs  with  some  Elsqai- 
roaux,  who  were  then  in  London,  particu- 
larly with  one  of  them  who  was  a  priesL 
He  thought  I  could  not  make  them  un- 
derstand me.  No  man  was  more  incredv- 
lous  as  to  particular  facts  which  were  at  all 
extraordinary;  and  therefore  no  man  was 
more  scrupulously  inquisitive,  in  order  to 
discover  the  truth. 

I  dined  with  him  this  day  at  the  house  of 
my  friends.  Messieurs  Edward  and  Chartes 
Dilly,  booksellers  in  the  Poultry:  there 
were  present,  their  elder  brother,  Mr.  Dilly 
of  Bedfordshire,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Lang^ 
ton,  Mr.  Claxton,  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo,  a  di»- 
senting  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toplady, 
and  my  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple. 

Hawkesworth's  compilation  of  the  voy- 
ages to  the  South  Sea,  being  mentioned: 
JoHirsoN.  "  Sir,  if  you  talk  oi  it  as  a  sub- 
iect  of  commerce,  it  will  be  gainful;  if  as  a 
book  that  is  to  increase  human  knowledge, 
I  believe  there  will  not  be  much  of  that 
Hawkesworth  can  tell  only  what  the  voya- 
gers have  told  him;  and  they  have  found 
very  little,  only  one  new  animal,  I  think." 
BoswBLL.  ''But  many  insects,  sir.** 
JoHirsoN.  «  Why,  sir,  as  to  insects,  Ray 
reckonsof  British  insects  twenty  thousand 
species.  They  might  have  staid  at  home 
and  discovered  enough  in  that  way." 

Talking  of  birds,  I  mentioned  Mfr.  Dainei 
Barrrngton's  ingenious  Essay  against  the 
received  notion  of  their  migration.  Johii- 
soN.  <<  I  think  we  have  as  good  evideoee 
for  tlie  migration  of  woodcocks  as  can  be 
desired.  We  find  they  disappear  at  a  cei^ 
tain  time  of  the  year,  and  appear  again  at 
a  certain  time  of  the  year;  and  some  of  them, 
when  weary  in  their  flight,  have  been 
known  to  ahght  on  the  rigging  of  ships  ftfr 


*  [Old  Mr.  Langton.— Ed.] 
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out  at  sea.''  One  of  the  company  obaerv* 
ed,  that  there  had  heen  nistances  of  some  of 
them  found  in  summer  in  Essex.  Johnsoh. 
*'  Sir,  that  strengthens  our  argument.  Ex- 
cepiio  probat  regulam.  Some  being  found 
shows,  that,  if  all  remained,  many  would 
be  found.  A  few  sick  or  lame  ones  may  be 
found."  Goldsmith.  "There  is  a  par- 
tial migration  of  the  swallows;  the  strong- 
er ones  migrate,  the  others  do  not." 

BoswsLL.  <<  I  am  well  assured  that  the 
people  of  Otaheite  who  have  the  bread 
treie,  the  fruit  of  which  serves  ihem  for 
bread,  laughed  heartily  when  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  tedious  process  necessary  with 
us  to  have  bread;  ploughing,  sowing,  har- 
rowing, reaping,  threshing,  grinding,  bak- 
ing." Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  all  ignorant 
savages  will  laugh  wlien  they  are  told  of 
the  sulvantages  of  civilized  life.  Were  you 
to  tell  men  who  live  without  houses,  how 
we  pile  brick  upon  brick,  and  rafler  upon 
rafler,  and  that  af\er  a  house  is  raised  to  a 
certain  height,  a  man  tumbles  ofi*  a  scaffold, 
and  breaks  his  neck;  he  would  lauffh  hear- 
tily at  our  folly  in  building;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  men  are  better  without  houses. 
No,  sir  (holding  up  a  slice  of  a  good  loaf^, 
this  is  better  than  the  bread  tree." 

He  repeated  an  argument,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  his  "  Rambler,"  against  the  notion 
that  the  brute  creation  is  eudowed  with  the 
faculty  of  reason :  ''  Birds  build  by  instinct; 
they  never  improve;  they' build  their  first 
nest  as  well  as  any  one  ihey  ever  build." 
Goldsmith.  "Yet  we  see  if  you  take 
away  a  bird's  nest  with  the  eggs  in  it,  she 
will  make  a  slighter  nest  and  lay  again." 
JoHMSov.  "Sir,  that  is,  because  at  first 
she  has  full  time,  and  makes  her  nest  delib- 
erately. In  the  case  you  mention  she  is 
pressed  to  lay,  and  must  therefore  make  her 
nertt  quickly,  and  consequently  it  will  be 
slight."  Goldsmith.  "The  nidification 
of  birds  is  what  is  least  known  in  natural 
history,  though  one  of  the  most  curious 
things  in  it." 

1  introduced  the  subject  of  toleration. 
Johnson.  "  Every  society  has  a  right  to 
preserve  publick  peace  and  onler,  and  there- 
fore has  a  good  right  to  prohibit  the  propa- 
gation of  opinions  which  have  a  dangerous 
tendency^.  To  say  the  nutgistrate  has 
this  right,  is  using  an  inadequate  word:  it 
is  the  society  for  which  the  magistrate  is 
agent.  He  may  be  morally  or  th^logical- 
ly  wrong  in  restraining  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  he  thinks  dangerous,  but  he 
IB  politically  right"  Mato.  "  I  am  of 
opinion,  sir,  that  every  man  is  entitled  to 
hberty  of  conscience  in  religion:  and  that 
the  magistrate  cannot  restrain  that  right." 
Johnson.    "  Sir,  I  agree  with  you.    Eve- 


»  [See  antt,  p.  229.— Ed.] 


ry  man  has  a  ri^ht  to  liberty  of  conscience) 
and  with  that  Mie  magistrate  cannot  inter- 
fere. People  confound  liberty  of  thinking 
with  liberty  of  talking;  nay,  with  liberty 
of  nreaching.  Every  man  has  a  physical 
right  to  think  as  he  pleases;  for  it  cannot 
be  discovered  how  he  thii\ks.  He  has  not 
a  moral  right,  for  he  ought  to  inform  him- 
self, and  think  justly.  But,  sir^  no  member 
of  a  society  has  a  right  to  teach  any  doc-* 
trine  contrary  to  what  the  society  holds  to 
be  true.  The  magistrate,  I  say,  mav  be 
wrong  in  what  he  thinks;  but  while  he 
thinks  himself  risfht,  he  may  and  ought  to 
enforce  what  he  Uiinks."  Mato.  "Then, 
sir,  we  are  to  remain  always  in  errour,  and 
truth  never  can  prevail;  and  the  magistrate 
was  right  in  persecuting  the  first  Chris- 
tians." Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  only  meth- 
od by  which  religious  truth  can  lie  estab- 
lished is  by  mar^rdom.  The  magistrate 
has  a  ri^ht  to  enforce  what  he  thinks;  and 
he  who  IB  conscious  of  the  truth  has  a  right 
to  suffer.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  other 
way  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  but  by 
persecution  on  the  one  hand  and  en- 
during it  on  the  other."  Goldsmith. 
"  But  how  is  a  man  to  act,  sir?  Though 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine, 
may  he  not  think  it  wronff  to  expose  him- 
self to  persecution?  Has  he  a  nght  to  do 
so?  Is  it  not,  as  it  were,  committing  vol- 
untary suicide?"  Johnson.  "Sir,  as  to 
voluntary  suicide,  as  you  call  it,  there  are 
twenty  thousand  men  in  an  army  who  will 
go  without  scruple  to  be  shot  at,  and  mount 
a  breach  for  five-pence  a  day."  Goldsmith. 
"  But  have  they  a  moral  right  to  do  this?" 
Johnson.  "  Nay,,  sir,  if  you  will  not  take 
tlie  universal  Opmion  of  mankind,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  If  mankind  cannot  defend 
their  own  way  of  thinking,  I  cannot  defend 
it.  Sir,  if  a  man  is  in  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  expose  himself  to 
martyrdom  or  not,  he  should  not  do  it.  He 
must  be  convinced  that  he  has  a  delegation 
from  heaven."  Goldsmith.  "  I  would 
consider  whether  there  is  the  greater  chance 
of  good  or  evil  upon  the  whole.  If  I  see 
a  man  who  has  fallen  into  a  well,  I  would 
wish  to  help  him  out;  but  if  there  is  a  great- 
er probabihty  tliat  he  shall  pull  me  in,  than 
that  I  shall  pull  him  out,  I  would  not  attempt 
it.  So  were  I  to  go  to  Turkey,  I  might 
wish  to  convert  the  erand  signior  to  the 
christian  faith;  but  wTien  I  considered  that 
I  should  probably  be  put  to  death  without 
effectuating  my  purpose  in  any  degree,  I 
should  keep  myself  quiet."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  you  must  consider  that  we  have  per* 
feet  and  imperfect  obligations.  Perfect  ob- 
ligations, which  are  generally  not  to  do 
something,  are  clear  and  positive;  as, « Thou 
shalt  not  kill.'  But  charity,  for  instance,  is 
not  definable  by  limits.    It  is  a  duty  to  give 
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to  the  poor,  but  no  man  can  say  how  much 
another  should  give  to  the  poor,  or  when  a 
man  has  given  too  little  to  save  his  soul. 
In  the  same  manner  it  is  a  duty  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  and  of  consequence  to  con- 
vert infidels  to  Christianity;  but  no  man  in 
the  common  course  of  things  is  obliged  to 
carry  this  to  such  a  degree  as  to  incur  the 
danger  of  martyrdom,  as  no  man  is  obliged 
to  strip  himself  to  the  shirt,  in  order  to  give 
charity.  J  have  said,  that  a  man  must  be 
persuaded  that  he  has  a  particular  delega- 
tion from  heaven."  Goldsmith.  "  How 
is  this  to  be  known?  Our  first  reformers 
who  were  burnt  for  not  believing  bread  and 
wine  to  be  Christ *'  Johhsow.  (in- 
terrupting him).  "Sir,  they  were  not 
burnt  for  not  believing  bread  and  wine  to 
be  Christ,  but  for  insulting  those  who  did 
believe  it  K  And,  sir,  when  the  first  re- 
formers began,  they  did  not  intend  to  be 
martyred :  as  many  of  them  ran  away  as 
could."  Bo8W£LL.  "  But,  sir,  there  was 
*  your  countryman  Elwal »,  who  you  told  me 
challenged  Ring  George  with  his  black- 
guards and  his  red-guards."  JoHifsoN. 
"  My  countryman,  Elwal,  sir,  should  have 
been  put  in  the  stocks — a  proper  pulpit  for 
him;  and  he'd  have  had  a  numerous  au- 
dience. A  man  who  preaches  in  the  stocks 
will  always  have  hearers  enough."  Bos- 
well.  "  But  Elwal  thought  himself  in  the 
right."  JoHirsoN.  "  We  are  not  provi- 
ding for  mad  people;  there  are  places  for 
them  in  the  neighbourhood"  (meaning 
Moorfields).  Mayo.  "  But,  sir,  is  it  not 
very  hard  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to 
teach  my  children  what  I  really  believe  to 
be  the  truth?"  Johksow.  "Why,  sir, 
you  might  contrive  to  teach  your  children 
extrh  teandatum]  but,  sir,  the  magistrate, 
if  he  knows  it,  has  a  right  to  restrain  you. 
Suppose  you  teach  ycTur  children  to  be 
thieves?"  Mato.  "This  is  making  a 
joke  of  the  subject."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  take  it  thus:  that  you  teach  them  the 
community  of  pfoods;  for  which  there  are 
as  many  plausible  arguments  as  for  most 
erroneous  doctrines.  You  teach  them 
that  all  things  at  first  were  in  common,  and 
that  no  man  had  a  right  to  any  thing  but 
as  he  laid  his  hands  upon  it;  and  that  this 
still  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  rule  amount 
mankind.  Here,  sir,  you  sap  a  great  pnn- 
ciple  in  society — ^property.  And  don  »t  you 
think  the  magistrate  would  have  a  right  to 
prevent  you  ?    Or,  suppose  you  shou Id  teach 


>  [Thii  aeeim  to  be  altogether  oondraiy  to  the 
faet  The  fint  reformen,  whether  of  Gennaoy 
or  Englaiid,  were  certainly  not  burned  for  ininlt- 
ing  iiuiiTidaalf :  they  were  burned  for  heresy  ; 
and  abominable  as  that  was,  it  was  len  indefen- 
sible than  what  JolinBon  snppoaeB.  that  they  were 
burned  for  insulting  individuali.— Ed.] 

>  rSee  ante,  p.  288.— Eo.] 


your  children  the  notion  of  the  AQaimn%' 
and  they  should  run  naked  into  tl^e  streetai 
would  not  the  magistrate  have  a  right  to 
fi(^  >em  into  their  doublets?"  Mato.  **  I 
think  the  magistrate  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere till  there  is  some  overt  act"  Bobwkll. 
"  So,  sir,  though  he  sees  an  enem^  to  the 
state  charging  a  blunderbuss,  he  is  not  to 
interfere  till  it  is  fired  off  !"  Mato.  "  He 
must  be  sure  of  its  direction  against  the 
state.  Johnson.  *<  The  magistrate  is  to 
judge  of  that.  He  has  no  right  to  restrain 
your  thinking,  because  the  evil  centres'  in 
vourself.  If  a  man  were  sitting  at  this  ta- 
ble, and  chopping  ofl^  his  fingers,  the  magis- 
trate, as  guardian  of  the  community,  has  no 
authority  to  restrain  him,  however  he  might 
do  it  from  kindness  as  a  parent.  Though, 
indeed,  upon  more  consideration,  I  think  he 
may;  as  it  is  probable,  that  he  who  is  chop- 
ping ofi"  his  own  fingers,  may  soon  proceed 
to  chop  ofi*  those  of  other  people.  It  I  think 
it  right  to  steal  Mr.  Dilly's  plate,  1  am  a  bad 
man;  but  he  can  say  nothing  to  me.  If  I 
make  an  open  declaration  that  I  think  so, 
he  will  keep  me  out  of  his  house.  If  I  put 
forth  my  hand  I  shall  be  sent  to  Newgate. 
This  is  the  gradation  of  thinking,  preach- 
ing, and  acting:  if  a  man  thinks  erroneous- 
ly, he  may  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself, 
and  nobody  will  trouble  him;  if  he  preach- 
es erroneous  doctrine,  society  may  expel 
him;  if  he  acts  in  consequence  or  it,  Uie 
law  takes  place,  and  he  is  hanged."  Mato. 
*<  Bat,  sir,  oup;ht  not  christians  to  have  lib> 
erty  of  conscience.^"  Johnsoic.  <*Ibave 
already  told  you  so,  sir.  You  are  coming 
back  to  where  you  were."  Boswbi.u 
"  Dr.  Mayo  is  always  taking  a  return  post* 
chaise,  and  going  the  stage  over  again.  He 
has  it  at  half-price."  Johvson.  '*Dr. 
Mayo,  like  other  champions  for  untimited 
toleration,  has  ffot  a  set  of  words  3.  Sir,  it 
is  no  matter,  pditically,  whether  the  magis- 


'  Dr.  Mayo's  calm  temper  and  steady  i^ 
ranee  rendered  him  an  admirable  Bobject  for  the 
exercise  of  Dr.  Johnson's  powerfol  abiliUee.  He 
never  flinched;  but,  after  reiterated  blows,  ra- 
mained  seemingly  unmoved  as  at  the  fiitt.  Tlis 
scintillations  of  Johnson's  genins  flashed  every 
time  he  was  struck,  without  his  receinng  any  i»- 
jnry.  Hence  he  obtained  the  epithet  of  The  LU-^ 
erary  .^noi/.— Boswbli..  [Mr.  Boswall  qwaka 
as  if  contests  between  Johnson  end  Mayo  were 
so  frequent  as  to  have  obtained  a  distinctive  c|ie 
thet  for  the  latter;  but  it  would  seem,  fipam  iha 
following  extract  of  one  of  Dr.  Johason's  Isltan 
to  Mia.  Thrale  (publkhed  by  that  lady,  ander  ifaa 
eironeous  date  of  22d  May,  1775),  that  Jofaasea 
scarcely  knew  Mayo.  "  1  dined  in  a  laqpe  cois- 
pany,  at  a  dissenting  bookseller's,  yesterday,  aad 
disputed  against  toleration  with  one  J)r.  Meyer" 
Letters,  vol.  L  p.  218.  Whether  the  error  of  tba 
name  be  Johnson's  or  the  transcriber's,  it  is  dear 
that  be  had  little  provioos  acquaintance  with  hbaa 
tagonirt. — "Ed.} 
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trate  be  right  or  wrong.  Suppose  a  club 
were  to  be  formed,  to  dpnk  confusion  to 
King  George  the  Third»  and  a  happy  resto- 
ration to  Charles  the  Third,  this  would  be 
very  bad  with  respect  to  the  state ;  but  ev- 
ery member  of  that  club  must  either  con- 
form to  its  rales,  or  be  turned  out  of  it  Old 
Baxter,  I  remember,  maintains,  that  the 
magistrates  should  '  tolerate  all  thinffs  that 
are  tolerable.'  This  is  no  good  definition 
of  toleration  upon  any  principle;  but  it 
shows  that  he  thought  some  things  were  not 
tolerable."  Toflady.  "  Sir  you  have  un- 
twisted this  diiBcult  subject  with  great  dex- 
terity." 

During  this  argument,  Goldsmith  sat  in 
restless  agitation,  from  a  wish  to  get  in  and 
skine.  Finding  himself  exclud^,  he  had 
taken  his  hat  to  go  away,  but  remained  for 
some  time  with  it  in  his  hand,  like  a  game- 
ster, who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  night,  lin- 
gero  for  a  little  while,  to  see  if  he  can  have 
a  favourable  opening  to  finish  with  success. 
Once  when  he  was  beginning  to  speak,  he 
found  himself*  overpowered  by  the  loud 
voice  of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  table,  and  did  not  perceive  Gold- 
smith's attempt.  Thus  disappointed  of  his 
wish  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the  compa- 
ny. Goldsmith  in  a  passion  threw  down  bis 
hat,  looking  angrily  at  Johnson,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  bitter  tone,  "  Take  it:'  When 
Toplady  was  going  to  speak,  Johnson  ut- 
tered some  somid,  which  led  Goldsmith  to 
think  that  he  was  beginning  again,  and  ta- 
king the  words  from  Toplady.  Upon  which 
he  seized  this  opportunity  of  venting  his 
own  envy  and  spleen,  under  the  pretext  of 
supporting  another  person :  f^  Sir  (said  he 
to  Johnson),  the  gentleman  has  heard  you 
patiently  for  an  hour:  pray  allow  us  now 
tohe^him."  Johnson  (sternly").  "Sir, 
I  was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman.  I 
was  only  giving  him  a  signal  of  my  atten- 
tion, ^ir,  you  are  impertinent."  Gold- 
smith made  no  reply,  but  continued  in  the 
company  for  some  time. 

A  gentleman  ^  present  ventured  to  ask 
Dr.  Johnson  if  there  was  not  a  material  dif- 
ference as  to  toleration  of  opinions  which 
lead  to  action,  and  opinions  merely  specu- 
lative; for  instance,  would  it  be  wrong  in 
the  magistrate  to  tolerate  those  who  preach 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity?  John- 
son was  highly  offended,  and  said,  "  I  won- 
der, sir,  how  a  gentleman  of  your  piety  can 
introduce  this  subject  in  a  mixed  company." 
He  told  me  afterwards  that  the  impropriety 
was  that  perhaps  some  of  the  companv 
might  have  talked  on  the  subject  in  such 
terms  as  miffht  have  shocked  himj  or  he 
might  have  been  forced  to  appear  m  their 


>  [No  doubt  Mr.   Laogton.    See  post,  22d 
Aagitft.  1778.— Ed.] 


eyes  a  narrow-minded  man.  The  gentle- 
man, with  submissive  deference,  said,  he 
had  onlv  hinted  at  the  question  from  a  de- 
sire to  hear  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  upon  it. 
Johnson  "Why,  then,  sir,  I  thinx  that 
permitting  men  to  preach  anv  opinion  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  the  established 
church  tends,  in  a  certain  decree,  to  lessen 
the  authority  of  the  church,  and  conse- 
quently to  lessen  the  influence  of  religion." 
"  It  may  be  considered  (said  the  gentle- 
man), whether  it  would  not  be  politick  to 
tolerate  in  such  a  case."  Johnson.  "  Sir 
we  have  been  talking  of  right:  this  is  an- 
other question.  I  tliink  it  is  not  politick  to 
tolerate  in  such  a  case." 

Though  he  did  not  think  it  fit  that  so 
awful  a  subject  should  be  introduced  in  a 
mixed  company,  and  therefore  at  this  time 
waved  the  theological  question;  yet  his 
own  orthodox  belief  in  the  sacred  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  is  evinced  beyond  doubt, 
by  the  following  passages  in  his  private  de- 
votions: 

"  0  Loai>,  hear  my  prater,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake;  to  whom,  with  thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  three  peri<m$  and  one  God, 
be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  witltout  end. 
Amen." 

BoswELL.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Dilly,  how  does 
Dr.  Leland's  History  of  Ireland  sell  ?"  John- 
son (bursting  forth  with  a  generous  indig-  > 
nation).  "  The  Irish  are  in  a  most  unnat- 
ural state;  for  we  see  there  the  minority 
prevailing  over  the  majority.  There  is  no 
instance,  even  in  the  ten  persecutions,  of 
such  severity  ss  that  which  the  protestants 
of  Ireland  have  exercised  against  the  Cath- 
olicks.  Did  we  tell  them  we  have  conquer- 
ed them,  it  would  be  above  board:  to  pun- 
ish them  by  confiscation  and  other  penal- 
ties, as  rebels,  was  monstrous  injustice. 
King  William  was  not  their  lawful  sove* 
reign  3:  he  had  not  been  acknowledged  by 
the  parhament  of  Ireland  when  they  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  him." 

I  here 'sugge^ed  something  favourable 
of  the  Roman  Catholicks.  Toplady. 
"  Does  not  their  invocation  of  saints  suppose 
omnipresence  in  the  saints?"  Johnson. 
'^  No,  sir;  it  supposes  only  pluripresence^, 
and  when  spirits  are  divested  of  matter,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  should  see  with 
more  extent  than  when  in  an  embodied 
state.  There  is,  therefore,  no  approadi  to 
an  invasion  of  any  of  the  divine  attributes, 
in  the  invocation  of  saints.    But  I  think  it 


'  [We  most  not  ibiget  that  Johnson  bad  been 
a  violent  Jacobite.    See  ante,  p.  194. — Ed."] 

'  [Surely  it  implies  omnipresence  in  the  same 
way  that  prayen  to  the  Dei^  imply  omnipresence. 
And,  after  aU,  what  is  the  difference,  to  our  bound- 
ed reason,  between  ji/iirtpresence  and  omnipres- 
ence .'—En.] 
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is  will-worehip,  and  presumption.  I  see  no 
command  for  it,  and  therefore  think  it  is 
safer  not  to  practise  it" 

He  and  Mr.  Langton  and  I  went  togeth- 
er to  THE  Club,  where  we  found  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Garrick,  and  some  other  members,  and 
amongst  tiiem  our  friend  Goldsmith,  who 
sat  silently  brooding  over  Johnson's  repri- 
mand to  him  ailer  d'inner.  Johnson  per- 
ceived this,  and  said  aside  to  some  of  us, 
"  I'll  make  Goldsmith  forgive  me;"  and  then 
called  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Dr.  Gold- 
smith,—something  passed  toniay  where  you 
and  I  dined:  I  a^  your  pardon."  Gold- 
smith answered  placidly,  '*  It  must  be  much 
from  you,  sir,  that  I  lake  ill."  And  so  at 
once  file  difference  was  over,  and  they  were 
on  as  easy  terms  as  ever,  and  Goldsmitli 
rattled  away  as  usuaJ. 

In  our  way  to  the  club  to-night,  when  I 
regretted  that  Goldsmith  would,  upon  eve- 
ry occasion,  endeavour  to  shine,  by  which 
he  often  exposed  himself,  Mr.  Langton  ob- 
served, that  he  was  not  like  Addison,  who 
was  content  with  the  fame  of  his  writings, 
and  did  not  aim  also  at  excellency  in  con- 
versation, for  which  he  found  himself  unfit: 
and  that  he  said  to  a  lady  who  complained 
of  his  bavins  talked  little  in  company, 
**  Madam,  I  have  but  nine-pence  in  ready 
monev,  but  1  can  draw  <br  a  thousand 
pounds."  I  observed  that  Groldsmith  had 
a  great  deal  of  gold  in  his  cabinet,  but,  not 
content  with  that,  was' always  takitig  out 
his  purse.  Johnson.  ^*  Yes,  sir,  and  that 
so  often  an  empty  purse  t" 

Goldsmith's  incessant  desire  of  bein^  con- 
spicuous in  company  was  the  occasion  of 
his  sometimes  appearing  to  such  disadvan- 
tage as  one  should  hardly  have  supposed 
{)08Bible  in  a  man  of  his  genius.  When  his 
iterary  reputation  had  risen  deservedly  high, 
and  his  society  was  much  courted,  he  became 
ver^  iealous  of  the  extraordinary  attention 
which  was  every  wliere  paki  to  Johnson. 
One  evening,  in  a  circle  of  wits,  he  found 
fault  with  me  for  talking  of  Johnson  as  en- 
titled to  the  lioriour  of^unquestionable  su- 
periority. "Sir,"  said  he,  "you  are  for 
making  a  monarchy  of  what  should  be  a 
republick  K" 

He  was  still  more  mortified,  when,  talking 
in  a  company  with  fluent  vivacity,  and, 
as  he  flattered  himself,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  who  were  present,  a  German  who  sat 
next  him,  and  perceived  Johnson  rolling 
himself  as  if  about  to  speak,  suddenly  stop- 

*  [In  some  late  publication  it  is  stated  that 
Buonaparte,  repreesiiig  the  flattery  of  one  of  his 
literary  courtiers,  said,  *<  Pour  Diea,  laiasest-notis 
an  moins  la  repttblique  des  lettres"  It  haa 
been  also,  with  more  probability,  stated,  that 
instead  of  being  said  fry,  it  was  said  of  him.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  the  FVenoh  stofy  is  bnta  venion  of 
this  boii-mot  of  Gold8mith's.->ED.1 


ped  him,  saying,  "Stay,  stay — ^Toctor 
Shonson  is  going<to  say  something."  This 
was,  no  doubt,  very  provoking,  especially  to 
one  so  irritable  as  Goldsmith,  who  frequent- 
ly mentioned  it  with  strong  expresBions  of 
indignation. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  Goldsmith 
was  sometimes  content  to  be  treated  with 
an  easy  familiarity,  but  upon  occaaions 
would  be  consequential  and  important.  An 
instance  of  tliis  occurred  in  asmall  particular. 
Johnson  had  a  way  of  contracting  the  names 
of  his  friends;  as,  Beauclerk,  Bean;  Bos- 
well,  Bozzy;  Langton,  Lanky;  Murphy, 
Mur;  Shendan,  Sherry.  I  remember  one 
day,  when  Tom  Davies  was  telUng  that 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  We  are  all  in  labour 
for  a  name  to  Goldy^a  play,"  Goldsmith 
seemed  displeased  that  such  a  liberty  should 
be  uken  with  his  name,  and  said  "  I  have 
often  desired  him  not  to  call  me  Goldy.^ 
Tom  was  remarkably  attentive  to  the 
most  minute  circumstance  about  Johnson. 
I  recollect  his  telling  me  once,  on  my  ani- 
val  in  London,  "  Sir,  our  great  friend  has 
made  an  improvement  on  ms  appellation  of 
old  Mr.  Sheridan:  he  calls  him  now  Sherry 
derry. 

"TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  BAG8HAW,  AT 

bromletS. 

"tthMay,  iTm 
'*  Sift, — I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  additions  to  my  Dictionarr;  but 
the  new  edition  has  been  publidied  some 
time,  and  therefore  I  cannot  now  make  ms 
of  them.  Whether  I  shall  ever  revise  it 
more,  I  know  not  If  many  readers  had 
been  as  judicious,  as  diligent,  and  as  commu- 
nicative as  yourself,  my  work  had  been  bet- 
ter. The  world  must  at  present  take  it  as 
it  is.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant,    ■ 

"  Sam.  Johnsoh." 


*  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bagshaw,  M.  A.  who  died 
on  the  20th  November,  1787,  in  the  seventy-«eT- 
enth  year  of  his  age,  chaplain  of  Bromley  college, 
in  Kent,  and  rector  of  Soutfafleet  He  had  re- 
signed the  core  of  Bromley  parish  some  time  be- 
fore his  detfth.  For  this,  and  another  letter  from 
Dr.  Johnson  in  1784,  to  the  aame  traly  respecta- 
ble man,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Loveday,  of 
the  commons,  a  son  of  the  late  learned  and  pion 
John  Loveday,  Esq.  of  Cavereham,  in  Berkshire, 
who  obligingly  tranBcribed  them  for  me  firom  tke 
origtnab  in  his  possession,  l^e  worthy  genlle- 
man,  having  retired  from  business,  now  livs  k 
Warwickshue.  The  world  has  been  lately 
obliged  to  him  as  the  editor  of  the  late  Rev.  ik. 
Townson's  excellent  work,  modestly  entitled  "  A 
Disconrse  on  the  Evangelicfd  History,  from  the  In- 
terment to  the  Ascension  of  onr  Lord  and  Savioor 
Jesos  Chrnt;"  to  which  is  prefixed  a  truly  dh 
teresting  and  pleasing  account  of  die  anthov,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ralph  Choiton^— Bosweli^ 
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On  Sunday,  8th  May,  I  dined  with 
Johnson  at  Mr.  Langton's,  with  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  and  some  other  company.  He  descant- 
ed on  the  subject  of  literary  property. 
**  There  seems,"  said  he, ''  to  be  in  authours 
;ft  stronger  right  of  property  than  that  by 
occupancy;  a  metaphysical  right,  a  right, 
as  it  were,  of  creation,  which  should  from 
its  nature  be  perpetual;  but  the  consent  of 
nations  is  against  it;  and  indeed  reason  and 
the  interests  of  learning  are  against  it;  for 
were  it  to  be  perpetual,  no  book,  however 
useful,  could  be  universally  diffused  amongst 
mankind,  should  the  proprietor  take  it  into 
his  head  to  restrain  its  circulation.  No  book 
could  have  the  advantage  of  being  edited 
with  notes,  however  necessary  to  its  eluci- 
dation, should  the  proprietor  perversely  op- 
pose it  For  the  general  ffood  of  tlie  world, 
therefore,  whatever  valuable  work  has  once 
been  created  by  an  authour,  and  issued  out 
by  him,  should  be  understood  as  no  longer 
in  his  power,  but  as  belonging  to  the  pub- 
lick;  at  the  same  time  the  authour  is  enti- 
tled to  an  adequate  reward.  This  he  shoukl 
^have  by  an  exclusive  right  to  his  work  for  a 
considerable  niunber  of  years." 

He  attacked  Lord  Monboddo's  strange 
apecniation  on  the  primitive  state  of  human 
nature;  observing, ''  Sir,  it  is  all  conjecture 
about  a  thinff  useless,  even  were  it  Known 
to  be  true.  Knowledge  of  all  kinds  is  good. 
Conjecture,  as  to  things  useful,  is  good;  but 
conjecture  as  to  what  it  would  be  useless  to 
know,  such  as  whether  men  went  upon  all 
four,  is  very  idle." 

On  Monday,  9th  May,  as  I  was  to  set 
out  on  my  return  to*  Scotland  next  morn- 
ing, [  was  desirous  to  see  as  much  of  Dr. 
JcHinsoii  as  I  could.  But  I  first  called  on 
Goldsmith  to  take  leave  of  him.  The 
jealousy  and  envy,  which,  though  possess- 
ed of  many  most  amiable  qualities,  he 
frankly  avowed,  broke  out  violently  at  this 
interview  i.  Uuon  another  occasion,  when 
Goldsmith  confessed  himself  to  be  of  an 
envious  disposition,  I  contended  with  John- 
son that  we  ought  not  to  be  angry  with  him, 
he  was  so  candid  in  owning  it.  ^'  Nay,  sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  we  must  be  angry  that  a 
man  has  such  a  superabundance  of  an  odioiis 
qualitv,  that  he  cannot  keep  it  within  his 
own  breast,  but  it  boils  over."  In  my 
opinion,  however.  Goldsmith  had  not  more 
of  it  than  other  people  have,  but  only  talk- 
ed of  it  freely. 

He  now  seemed  very  angry  that  Johnson 
was  going  to  be  a  traveller;  said'"  he  would 
be  a  dead  weight  for  me  to  carry,  and  that 
I  should  never  be  able  to  lug  him  along 
through  the    Highlands    and   Hebrides.'* 


1  [I  wonder  why  BosweU  so  often  display* 
a  malevolent  feeling  towards  Goldsmitii  t  Rival- 
ry for  Johmon's  good  gmoe*,  perhaps. — ^Wal- 
TSR  Scott.] 
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Nor  woukl  he  patiently  allow  me  io  enlai^^e 
upon  Johnson's  wonderful  abilities ;  but 
exelaimed,  "Is  he  like  Burke,  who  winds 
into  a  subject  like  a  serpent?"  <<  But," 
said  I, "  Johnson  is  tlie  Hercules  who  stran- 
gled serpents  in  his  cradle.*' 

I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  General  Par 
oli's.  He  was  obliged,  by  indisposition,  to 
leave  the  company  early;  he  appointed  me, 
however,  to  meet  him  in  the  evening  at 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Chambers's  in  the 
Temple,  where  he  accordingly  came,  though 
he  continued  to  be  very  ill.  Chambers,  as 
is  common  on  such  occasions,  prescribed  va- 
rious remedies  to  him.  Johhson  (fretted 
by  pain) .  "  Pr'y thee  don't  tease  me.  Stay 
till  I  am  well,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  how 
to  cure  myself."  He  grew  better,  and  talk- 
ed with  a  noble  enthusiasm  of  keeping  up 
the  representation  of  respectable  families. 
His  teal  on  this  8ul]3ect  was  a  circumstance 
in  his  character  exceedingly  remarkable, 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  himself  had  no 
pretensions  to  blood.  I  heard  him  once  say, 
"  I  have  great  merit  in  being  zealous  for 
subordination  and  the  honours  of  birth;  for 
I  can  hardly  tell  who  was  my  srandfather." 
He  maintained  the  dignity  and  propriety  of 
male  succession,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  one  of  our  friends*,  who  had  that  day  em- 
ployed Mr.  Chambers  to  draw  his  will,  de- 
vising his  estate  to  his  three  sisters,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  remote  heir  male.  Johnson 
called  them  "three  dovtdiet,^  and  said, 
with  as  high  a  ^irit  as  the  boldest  baron  in 
the  most  pejfect  days  of  the  feudal  system, 
"An  ancient  estate  should  always  go  to 
males.  .  It  is  mighty  foolish  to  let  a  stranger 
have  it,  because  he  marries  your  daughter, 
and  takes  your  name.  As  for  an  estate  new- 
ly acquired  by  trade,  you  may  give  it,  if  you 
will,  to  the  dog  Twosery  and  let  him  keep 
his  own  name." 

I  have  known  him  at  times  exeeedingly 
diverted  at  what  seemed  to  others  a  very 
small  sport.  He  now  laughed  immoderately, 
without  any  reason,  that  we  could  nerceive, 
at  our  friend's  making  his  will;  called  him 
the  testator y  and  added,  "I  dare  say  he 
thinks  he  has  done  a  mighty  thing.  He 
won't  stay  till  he  gets  home  to  his  seat  in 
the  country.  <o  produce  this  wonderful  deed  : 
he'll  call  vp  the  landlord  of  the  first  inn  on 
the  road;'  ^^>  ^^^  '^  suitable  preface  upon 


»  [%  seems,  from  many  circunstances,  that 
this  ^aa  Mr*  LAngton ;  and  that  there  was  some- 
thHg  more  in  the  matter  than  a  mere  sally  of  ob- 
ftfeperons  mirth.  It  is  certain  that  the  fiiendship 
of  ••  twenty  years'  standing*'  (post,  22d  Angost, 
mS)  between  JohiMon  and  Langton  soffered, 
aboat  this  time,  a  serious  intempCkm.  Johnsos 
chose  to  attribute  it  to  the  reproof  he  had  lately 
given  Langton  at  Mr.  DiUy'a  table  (<m/e,  p.  819)  ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  arose  from  this  af- 
fair of  the  wiO.— En.} 
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mortality  and  the  uncertainty  of  lifb,  will  tell 
him  that  he  sliould  not  d^Iay  making  his 
will;  and  here,  sir,  will  he  say,  is  my  will, 
which  I  have  just  made,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  kingdom; 
and  he  will  read  it  to  him  (laughing  all  the 
time).  He  believes  he  has  made  uiib  will; 
but  he  did  not  make  it;  you,  Chambers, 
made  it  for  him.  I  trust  you  have  had 
more  conscience  than  to  make  him  sav, '  be- 
ing of  sound  understanding  I'  ha,  ha,  ha !  I 
hope  he  has  led  me  a  legacy.  I  'd  have  his 
will  turned  into  verse,  mce  a  ballad." 

In  this  playful  manner  did  he  run  on,  ex- 
ulting in  his  own  pleasantry,  which  certain- 
ly was  not  such  as  mig^ht  be  expected  from 
Ae  authour  of"  The  Rambler,"  but  which 
is  here  preserved,  that  my  readers  may  be 
acquainted  even  with  the  slightest  occasion- 
al charaeteristicksof  so  eminent  a  man. 

Mr.  Chambers  did  not  by  any  means  re- 
lish this  jocularity  upon  a  matter  of  which 
part  ma^nafuit  i,  and  seemed  impatient  till 
ne  got  nd  of  us.  Johnson  could  not  stop 
his  merriment,  but  continued  it  ail  the  way 
till  he  g^ot  without  the  Temple-gate.  He  then 
burst  mto  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  ap- 
peared to  be  almost  in  a  convulsion;  .and,  m 
order  to  support  himself,  laid  hold  of  one  of 
the  posts  at  the  side  of  the  foot  pavement, 
and  sent  fortli  peals  so  loud,  that  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  night  his  voice  seemed  to  re- 
sound from  Temple-bar  to  Fleet-ditch. 

This  most  ludicrous  exhibition  of  the  aw- 
flil,  melancholy,  and  venerable  Johnson, 
happened  well  to  counteract  the  feelings  of 
aadness  which  I  used  to  experienoe  when 
parting  with  him  for  a  considerable  time.  I 
accompanied  hiin  to  his  door,  where  he  gave 
me  h\s  Uessing. 

He  records  of  himself  this  year: 

"  Between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  hav- 
ing always  considered  that  time  as  propi- 
tious to  study,  I  attempted  to  learn  the  low 
Dutch  language." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  here  admits 
an  opinion  of  the  hwnan  mind  being  in- 
fluenced by  seasons,  whi<;hhe  ridicules  in 
his  writings.  His  progress,  he  says,  was 
interrupted  by  a  fever,  *'  which,  by  the  im- 
prudent use  of  a  small  print,  l«(t  an  inflam- 
mation in  his  useful  eye."  We  <^nnot  but 
admire  his  spirit  when  we  know,  tj^t  amidst 
a  complication  of  bodily  and  mental  distress, 
he  was  still  animated  with  the  desire >|*  in- 
tellectu  al  improvement  K    Various  note^  of 

^  [Mr.  ChamberB  may  have  known  more  o^ 
the  real  state  of  the  aflair  than  Boewell,  and  been< 
oQended  at  the  mode  in  whbh  Johnson  treated 
their  common  friend.  It  is  absord  to  think  that 
he  coold  have  felt  any  displeasure  on  his  own  ac* 
connt— En.] 

'  Not  six  months  belbre  his  death,  he  wkhed 
me  to  teach  him  the  Scale  of  Mnsiek :  **  Dr. 
Bomey,  teach  me  at  least  the  alphabet  of  yov 
language.  "-—BuBirKY* 


his  studies  appear  on  difijerent  days,  m  ]m 
manuscript  diary  of  this  year;  such  as, 

<<  Inekoavi  lectionem  Peniateuehi.  Fin- 
ini  leetiimem  Conf,  Fah,  Burdonvm.  Legi 
prifmum  actum  Troadum.  Legi  Diuerta- 
Honem  Cleriei  pottremam,  de  FenJL,  %  of 
Clark^s  Sermons.  L,  JipoUami  pn^nam 
Betrieiam,  L.  centum  vernu  HomertJ' 

Let  this  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  sr- 
cessions  of  literature  he  was  perpetually  in- 
fusing  into  his  mind,  while  he  charged  him- 
self with  idleness. 

This  year  died  Mrs.  Salisbury  pkni, 
(mother  of  Mrs.  Thrale),  a  lady  M». 
whom  he  appears  to  have  esteemed  much, 
and  whose  memory  he  honoured  with  an  ep- 
itaph. [This  event  also  furnished 
him  with  a  subject  of  meditation 
for  the  evening  of  June  the  18th,  on  which 
day  this  lady  died.] 

[«  Friday,  June  18, 1778.  This  day,  rf. 
ter  dinner,  died  Mrs.  Salisbury;  she  had  for 
some  days  almost  lost  the  power  of  speaking. 
Yesterday,  as  I  touched  her  hand,  and  kiss- 
ed it,  she  pressed  my  hand  between  her  two 
hands,  wmeh  she  probably  intended  as  the 
parting  caress.  At  night  her  speech  retoro- 
ed  a  little;  and  she  said,  among  other  thiogs, 
to  her  daughter,  I  have  had  much  time,  and 
I  hope  I  have  used  it  This  morning  being 
called  about  nine  to  feel  her  pulse,  1  said  at 
parting,  God  bless  you,  for  Jesus  Christ^ 
sake.  She  smiled,  as  pleased.  She  badher 
senses  perhaps  to  the  dyinjf  moment." 

[He  complains,  about  this  period,  that  his 
memory  had  been  for  a  long  time  very  much 
confused,  and  tliat  names,  and  persoBS,  and 
events,  slide  away  strangely  from  him. 
**  But,"  he  adds, "  I  grow  easier.'*] 

In  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  dated  the 
29th  of  May,  I  pressed  him  to  persevere  in 
his  resolution  to  make  this  year  the  project- 
ed visit  to  the  Hebrides,  of  which  he  and  I 
had  talked  for  many  years,  and  which  1  was 
confident  would  anord  us  much  entertain- 
ment. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 

(I  JohiiaonVcoart,  Fleet-atreet,  5cli  Jidr,  ITO. 

"  Dear  sir, — When  vour  letter  came  to 
me,  I  was  so  darkened  by  an  inflammation 
in  my  eye  that  I  coukl  not  for  some  time 
read  it.  I  can  now  write  without  trouble, 
and  can  read  large  prints.  My  eye  is  pad- 
ually  growing  stronger:  and  I  hope  will  be 
able  tp  take  some  delignt  in  the  survey  of  a 
Caledonian  loeh. 

*'  Chambers  is  going  a  judge,  with  six 
thousand  a  year,  to  Bengal.  He  and  I 
shall  come  down  togetlier  as  ftir  as  New- 
castle, and  thence  I  shall  easily  get  to  Edis- 
hurgh.  Let  me  know  the  exact  time  wbeo 
your  couna  intermit*^  1  must  conibrm  a  litr 
tie  to  Chambera^a  occasions,  and  he  mnat 
conform  a  little  to  mine.  The  tioae  ^^ath 
yon  shall  fix  must  be  the  common  poiBt  to 
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'which  we  mil  oome  te  near  as  We  can.  Ex- 
cept thifi  eye,  I  am  very  welt. 

"  Beattie  ia  so  carewed,  and  invited,  and 
treated,  and  liked,  and  flattered  by  Uie  great, 
that  i  can  see  nothing  of  him.  1  am  in 
great  hope  that  be  will  be  well  provided  for, 
and  then  we  will  live  upon  him  at  the  Mar- 
ifichai  College,  without  pity  or  modestv. 

" Ueft  the  town  without  taking 

leave  of  me,  and  is  gone  in  deeu  dudgeon 

to 1.  Is  not  this  very  childish?  Where 

is  now  my  legacy? 

"  I  hope  your  dear  lady  and  her  dear  baby 
are  both  well.  I  shall  see  them  too  when  I 
come;  and  I  have  that  opinion  of  your  choice, 
as  to  suspect  that  when  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  I  snail  be  less  willing  to  go  away.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  afiectionate  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  Johvson. 

"  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Cham- 
bers is  now  at  Oxford." 

I  again  wrote  to  him,  informing  him  that 
the  court  of  session  rose  on  the  twelfth  of 
August,  hoping  to  see  him  before  that  time, 
and  expressing,  perhaps  in  too  extravagant 
terms,  my  admiration  of  him,  and  my  ex- 
pectation of  pleasure  from  our  intended  tour. 


''to  i£MtB  BOBWBLL,  B8<1. 

"SdAttCiMC,  tTTS. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  shall  set  out  from  London 
on  Friday  the  sixth  of  this  month,  and  pur- 
pose not  to  loiter  much  by  the  way.  Which 
day  I  shall  be  at  Edinburgh,  I  cannot  exact- 
ly tell.  I  suppose  I  must  drive  to  an  inn, 
and  send  a  porter  to  find  j^ou. 

'*  I  am  afraid  Beaitie  will  not  be  at  his  oo^ 
lege  soon  enough  for  us,  and  I  shall  be  sor- 
rv  to  miss  him;  but  there  is  no  staying  for 
the  concurrence  of  all  conveniences.  We 
will  do  as  well  as  we  can.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,    <'  Sam.  Jouksov." 


**  8d  Aacust,  1773. 
"  DxAR  siR,-~Not  bemg  at  Mr.  Thrale's 
when  your  letter  came,  I  had  written  the  in- 
closed paper  and  sealed  it;  bringing  it  hith- 
er for  a  frank,  I  found  yours.  If  any  thing 
could  repress  my  ardour,  it  would  be  such 
a  letter  as  yours.  To  disappoint  a  friend 
is  unpleasing;  and  he  that  forms  expecta- 
tions like  yours,  must  be  disappointed. 
Think  only  when  you  see  me,  that  you  see 
a  man  who  loves  you,  and  is  proud  and  glad 
that  you  love  him.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  af* 
fectionate,  "  Sam.  JoHnsoir." 


Tow  to  'Dr.  Johnson  had,  for  many 
tk«  He-  years,  given  me  hopes  that  we 
'*™**'  should  go  together,  and  visit  the 
Hebrides.   Martin's  account  of  those  islands 


^  [Both  these  blanks  must  be  filled  with  Lang- 
ton,    See  ante,  p.  321.— Eo.] 

'  [Here  begins  the  Journal  of  the  Toor  to  the 
Hebrides,  to  which  Mr.  Boawell  had  prefixed  two 
mottoa,  the  firat  in  the  title-page,  fiom  Pope: 


"  O:  while  along  tke  stream  of  time  thy 
JBxpandedJties^  and  gathera  all  ittfame, 
8agy  ehaUmy  little  bark  attendant  $ail, 
Pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  galet^ 

llie  other  on  a  fly-leaf,  from  Baker's  Chroniole : 
*'  He  Vfa$  of  an  admirable  pregnancy  of 
vfit,  and  that  pregnancy  much  improved  by 
c&ntmual  study  from  Ms  childhood;  by  Ufhich 
he  had  gotten  such  a  promptness  in  express- 
ing  kis  mind,  that  his  extemporal  speeches 
tvere  little  inferior  to  his  premeditated  wri- 
tings. Many,  no  doubts  had  read  as  much, 
and  perhaps  more  than  he ;  but  scarce  ever 
any  concocted  his  reading  into  judgment  as 
he  did.**  Mr.  Boswell  tells  us  that  Johnson  read 
this  journal  as  it  proceeded,  which,  strange  as  the 
reader  will  think  it,  when  he  comes  to  read  some 
passages  of  it,  Johnson  himself  confinuB;  for  he 
■ays  to  MiB.  Thrale,  "  Yon  never  told  me,  and  I 
omitted  to  inquire,  bow  you  were  entertained  by 
BoswelPa  Journal.  One  would  think  the  man 
had  been  hired  to  be  a  spy  upon  me.  He  was 
very  diligent,  and  caoght  opportunities  of  writing 
Irom  time  to  tima  Yon  may  now  conceive  yonr- 
■elf  tolerably  well  acquamted  with  the  expedir 
tiUL^'-^Letttrs,  v.  I  p.  283.— £o.] 


had  impressed  us  with  a  notion,  that  we 
might  there  contemplate  a  system  of  life 
ahnost  totally  different  from  what  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  see;  and  to  find  sim- 
plicity and  wildness,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  remote  time  or  place,  so  ^ear  to 
our  native  great  island,  was  an  object  with- 
in the  reach  of  reasonable  curiosity.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  said  in  his  "  Journey,"  "  that 
he  scarcely  remembered  how  the  wish  to 
visit  the  Hebrides  was  excited j"  but  he  toW 
me,  in  summer,  1763,  that  his  father  put 
Martin's  account  into  his  hands  when  he 
was  veiy  young,  and  that  he  was  much 

E leased  with  it.  We  reckoned  there  would 
e  some  inconveniences  and  hardships,  and 
perhaps  a  little  danger;  but  these,  we  were 
persuaded,  were  magnified  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  every  body.  When  I  was  at  Fer- 
ney,  in  1764,  I  mentioned  our  desi'gn  to 
Voltaire.  He  looked  at  me,  as  if  I  had  talk- 
ed of  going  to  the  Nortii  Pole,  and  said, 
"  You  do  not  insist  on  my  accompanying 
you  ? "  "  No,  sir."  **  Then  1  am  very  will- 
ing you  should  go."  I  was  not  afraid  that 
our  curious  expedition  would  be  prevented 
by  such  apprehensions;  but  I  doubted  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  prevail  on  Dr. 
Johnson  to  relinquish,  for  some  time,  the 
felicity  of  a  London  life,  which,  to  a  man 
who  can  enjoy  it  with  full  intellectual  relish, 
is  apt  to  make  existence  in  any  narrowed 
sphere  seem  insipid  or  irksome.  I  doubted 
that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  come  down 
from  his  elevated  state  of  phuosophical  digni- 
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tjj  fVom  a  superiority  of  wisdom  amon^* the 
wise,  and  of  learning  among  the  learned; 
and  from  flashing  his  wit  upon  minds  bright 
enough  to  reflect  it. 

He  had  disappointed  my  expectations  so 
aODg,  that  I  began  to  despair;  but,  in  spring, 
1778,  he  talked  of  coming  to  Scotland  that 
year  widi  so  much  firmness,  that  I  hoped  he 
was  at  last  in  earnest.  I  knew  that,  if  he 
were  once  launched  from  the  metropolis,  he 
would  go  forward  very  well;  and  I  got  our 
eommon  friends  there  to  assist  in  setting  him 
•float.  To  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  particular, 
whose  enchantment  over  him  seldom  failed, 
I  was  much  obliged  i.  It  was,  "  I  'U  give 
thee  a  wind."  "Thou  art  kind."  To  at- 
tract him,  we  had  invitations  from  the  chiefs 
Macdonald  and  Maclood:  and,  for  addition- 
al aid,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Elibank,  Dr.  Will- 
iam Robertson,  and  Dr.  Beattie. 

To  Dr.  Robertson,  so  far  as  my  letter 
concerned  the  present  subject,  I  wrote  as 
follows: 

**  Our  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  is  in 

eat  health  and  spirits;  and,  I  do  think, 

s  a  serious  resolution  to  visit  Scotland 
this  year.  The  more  attraction,  however^ 
the  better;  and,  therefbre,  though  I  know 
he  will  be  happy  to  meet  you  there,  it  will 
forward  the  scheme,  if,  in  your  answer  to 
this,  you  express  yourself  concerning  it  with 
that  power  of  which  you  are  so  happily  pos- 
sessed, and  which  may  be  so  directed  as  to 
operate  strongly  upon  him." 

His  answer  to  that  part  of  my  letter  was. 
tjuite  as  I  could  have  wished.  It  was  writ- 
tell  with  the  address  and  persuasion  of  the 
historian  of  America. 

**  When  I  saw  you  last,  you  pave  us  some 
hopes  that  you  might  prevail  with  Mr. 
Jonnson  to  make  out  that  excursion  to  Scot- 
land, ^th  the  expectation  of  which  we  have 
long  flattered  ourselves.  If  he  could  order 
matters  so  as  to  pass  some  time  in  Edin- 
burgh, about  the  close  of  the  summer  sea- 
son, and  then  visit  some  of  the  Highland 
scenes,  I  am  confident  he  would  be  pleased 
with  the  grand  features  of  nature  in  many 
parts  of  this  country:  he  will  meet  with 
many  persons  here  who  respect  him,  and 
some  whom  I  am  persuaded  he  will  liiink 
not  unworthy  of  his  esteem.  I  wish  he 
would  make  the  experiment.  He  sometimes 
cracks  his  jokes  upon  us  ;  but  he  will  find 
that  we  can  distinguish  between  the  stabs 
of  malevolence  and  the  rebukes  of  the  right- 

*■  [She  gives,  in  one  vfC  her  letten  to  Dr.  Jobn- 
80IH  tke  reasons  which  induced  her  to  approve 
this  ezciinion:  **  Fatigae  is  profitable  to  yonr 
health,  apon  the  whole,  and  keeps  fancy  from 
jplaymg  foolish  tricks'  Exercue  for  yotir  body 
and  exertion  fur  yoor  mind,  will  contribute  more 
than  all  the  medicme  in  the  nniveise  to  preserve 
that  life  we  all  consider  as  invaluable. " — Letters  9 
v.  1.|>.190.— Ed.J  J 
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eous,  which  are  like  excellent  oil*,  aad 
break  not  the  head.  Offer  my  best  compli- 
ments to  him,  and  assure  him  that  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
under  my  roof.'* 

To  Dr.  Beattie  I  wrote,  "  The  chief 
intention  of  this  letter  is  to  inform  you,  that 
I  now  seriously  believe  Mr.  Samuel  John- 
son will  visit  Scotland  this  year:  but  I  wish 
that  every  power  of  attraction  may  be  em- 
ployed to  secure  our  having  so  valuable  an 
acquisition,  and  therefore  1  hope  you  will, 
without  delay,  write  to  me  what  I  know 
you  think,  that  I  may  read  it  to  the  mightj 
sage,  with  proper  emphasis,  before  I  leave 
London,  wnich  I  must  do  soon.  He  talb 
of  you  with  the  same  warmih  that  be  did 
last  year.  We  are  to  see  as  much  of  Scot- 
land as  we  can,  in  the  months  of  Angnst 
and  September.  We  shall  not  be  long  of 
being  at  Marischal  College  3.  He  ia  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  seemg  some  of  the 
Western  Islands." 

Dr.  Beattie  did  better:  ipsevenit  He 
was,  however,  so  polite  as  to  wave  his  priv- 
ilege of  m7  mihi  rescrihas,  and  wrote  from 
Edinburgh  as  follows: 

«*Your  very  kind  and  agreeable  favour 
of  the  20th  of  April  overtook  me  here  yes- 
terday, after  having  gone  to  Aberdeen, 
which  place  I  lefl  about  a  week  ago.  I  am 
to  set  out  this  day  for  London,  and  hope  to 
have  the  honour  of  paying  my  respects  to 
Mr.  Johnson  and  you,  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  hence.  I  shall  then  do  what  I  can  to 
enforce  the  topick  you  mention;  but  at  pre- 
sent I  cannot  enter  upon  it,  as  I  am  in  a  very 
great  hurry,  for  I  intend  to  begin  my 
journey  within  an  hour  or  two." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  threw 
some  pleasing  motives  into  the  northern 
scale.  But,  mdeed,  Mr.  Johnson  loved  all 
that  he  heard,  from  one  whom  he  tella  i», 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Gray  found  "  a 
poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  good  man." 

My  Lord  Elibank  did  not  answer  my 
letter  to  his  lordship  for  some  time. 
The  reason  will  appear  when  we  come 
to  the  Isle  of  Sky.  I  shall  then  insert 
my  letter,  with  letters  from  his  lordshifj, 
both  to  myself  and  Mr.  Johnson.  I  beg  it 
may  be  understood,  that  I  insert  my  own 
letters,  as  I  relate  my  own  sayings,  rather 
as  keys  to  what  is  valuable  belonging  to 
others,  than  for  their  own  sake. 

Luckily,  Mr.  Justice  (now  Sir  Robert) 


•  Oor  friend,  Ednmmd  Burke,  who,  by  thii 
time,  had  received  some  pretty  severe  strokn 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  on  account  of  the  unhappy  dif- 
ference in  theur  politicks,  upon  my  repeating  tha 
paasage  to  him,  exclaimed,  "  Oil  of  vitriol  !"— 
B08WELL. 

'  This,  I  find,  is  a  Scotticism.  1  should  hm 
said,  **  It  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  be  < 
Mazkchal  College." — ^Boswsli;. 
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Ghambera,  who  w&s  ^bout  to  sail  for  the 
Sast  Indies,  was  goin^  to  take  leave  of  his 
relations  at  Newcastle,  and  he  conducted 
Dr.  Johnson  to  that  town  [whence  he 
wrote  me  ^e  following] : 

<<  NeWOHtk,  11th  August,  1778. 

"  Dear  sir,— I  came  hither  last  night, 
and  hope,  but  do  not  absolutely  promise,  to 
be  in  Edinburgh  on  Saturday.  Beattie 
will  not  come  so  soon.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,        "  Sam,  Johnson. 

"  My  compliments'  to  your  lady." 

Mr.  Scoit,of  University  College,  Oxford, 
afbsrwards  Sir  William  Scott  [and  Lord 
Stowell],  accompanied  him  from  thence  to 
Edinburgh.  With  such  propitious  con- 
voys did  he  proceed  to  my  native  city. 
But  lest  metapW  should  make  it  be  suppos- 
ed he  actually  went  by  sea,  I  choose  to 
mention  that  he  travelled  in  post-chaises,  of 
which  the  rapid  motion  was  one  of  his 
most  favourite  amusements. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  character,  religi- 
ous, moral,  political,  and  literary ;  nay,  his 
figure  and  manner  are,  I  believe,  more  gen- 
erally known  than  those  of  almost  any 
man;  yet  it  may  not  be  superfluous  here  to 
attempt  a  sketeh  of  him.  Let  my  readers 
then  remember  that  he  was  a  sincere  and 
zealous  christian,  of  high  church  of  Eng- 
land and  monarchical  principles,  which  he 
would  not  tamely  suffer  to  be  questioned; 
steady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  ob- 
ligations of  piety  and  virtue,  both  from  a 
regard  to  the  order  of  society,  and  from  a 
veneration  for  the  Great  Source  of  all  order; 
correct,  nay,  stern  in  his  taste;  hard  to 
please,  and  easily  offended;  impetuous  and 
irritable  in  his  temper,  but  of  a  most  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  heart;  having  a  mind 
stored  with  a  vast  and  variou9  collection  of 
learning  and  knowledge,  which  he  commu- 
nicated with  peculiar  perspicuity  and  force, 
in  rich  and  choice  expression.  He  united 
a  most  logical  head  with  a  most  fertile  im- 
agination, which  gave  him  an  extraordina- 
ry advantage  in  arguing;  for  he  could  rea- 
son close  or  vride,  as  he  saw  best  for  the 
moment.  He  could,  when  he  chose  it,  be 
the  greatest  sophist  that  ever  wielded  a 
weapon  in  the  schools  of  declamation,  but 
he  indulged  this  only  in  conversation;  for 
he  owned  he  sometimes  talked  for  victory; 
he  was  too  conscientious  to  make  errour 
pennaraent  and  pernicious,  by  deliberately 
writing  it.  He  was  conscious  of  his  supe- 
riority. He  loved  praise  when  it  was 
brought  to  him;  but  he  was  too  proud  to 
seek  for  it  He  was  somewhat  susceptible 
of  flattery.  His  mind  was  so  full  of  image- 
ry, that  he  might  have  been  peroetually  a 
poet  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  in 
tuB  poetical  pieces,  which  it  is  to  be  regiet- 
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ted  are  so  few,  becanse  so  excellent,  his  style 
is  easier  than  in  his  prose.  There  is  de* 
ception  in  this:  it  is  not  easier,  but  better 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  verse;  as  one  roay 
dance  with  grace,  whose  motions,  in  ordi- 
nary walking,  in  the  common  step,  are  awk- 
ward. He  had  a  constitutional  melancholy, 
the  clouds  of  which  darkened  the  bright- 
ness of  his  fancy,  and  gave  a  gloomy  cast 
to  his  whole  oourse  of  thinking:  yet,  though 
?rave  and  awfbl  in  his  deportment,  when 
he  thought  it  necessary  or  proper,  he  fre- 
quently indulged  himself  in  pleasantry  and 
sportive  sallies.  He  was  prone  to  supersti- 
tion, but  not  to  credulity.  Though  his 
imagination  might  incline  him  to  a  l^lief  of 
the  marvellous  and  the  mysterious,  his  vig- 
orous reason  examined  the  evidence  with 
jealousy.  He  had  a  loud  voice,  and  a  slow, 
deliberate  utterance,  which  no  doubt  gave 
some  additional  weight  to  the  sterling  me- 
tal of  his  conversation.  Lord  Pembroke 
said  once  to  me  at  Wilton,  with  a  happy 

Sleasantry,  and  some  truth,  that  "Dr. 
ohnson's  sayings  would  not  appear  so  ex- 
traordinary, were  it  not  for  his  bovMoow 
way."  But  I  admit  the  truth  of  this  only 
on  some  occasions.  The  Messiah  played 
upon  the  Canterbury  organ  is  more  sublime 
than  when  played  upon  an  inferior  instru- 
ment; but  very  slight  musick  will  seem 
grand,  when  conveyed  to  the  ear  through 
that  maiestick  medium.  While,  therefore, 
Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  are  read,  let  his 
manner  be  taken  along  with  them.  Let  it, 
however,  be  observMl,  that  the  sayings 
themselves  are  generally  great;  that,  though 
he  might  be  an  ordinaiy  composer  at  times, 
he  was  for  the  most  part  a  Handel.  His 
person  was  large,  robust,  I  msy  say  ap- 
proaching to  the  gigantick,  and  grown  un 
wieldy  from  corpulency.  His  countenance 
was  naturally  of  the  cast  of  an  ancient 
statue,  but  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  scars 
of  that  evil,  which,  it  w^s  formerly  imagin- 
ed, the  royal  touch  could  cure.  He  was 
now  in  his  sixtyrfburth  year,  and  was  be- 
come a  httle  dull  of  hearing.  His  sight 
had  always  be^  somewhat  weak;  yei,  so 
much  does  mind  govern,  and  even  supply 
the  deficiency  of  organs,  that  his  percep- 
tions were  uncommonly  quick  and  accurate. 
His  head,  and  sometimes  also  his  body, 
shook  with  a  kind  of  motion  like  the  effect 
of  a  palsy:  he  appeared  to  be  frequently 
disturbed  by  cramps,  or  convulsive  con- 
tractions i,  of  the  nature  of  that  distemper 


1  Sach  they  appeared  to  me;  bat  since  the  first 
edition.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed  to  me, 
"  that  Dr.  Johnson's  extraordinary  gestures  were 
only  habits,  in  which  he  indulged  hunself  at  cer- 
tain times.  When  in  company,  where  he  was 
not  free,  or  when  engaged  earnestly  m  conversa- 
tion, he  never  gave  way  to  such  habits,  which 
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called  St  Vitus^s  danoe.  He  t»ore  a  M 
suit  of  plain  brpwu  clothes,  with  twisted 
hair-buttons  oC  the  same  colour,  a  large 
bushy  grayish  wig,  a  plain  shirt,  black 
worsted  stockings,  and  stiver  buckles.  Up- 
on this  tour,  when  journeying,  he  wore 
boots,  and  a  very  wide  brown  cloth  great 
coat,  with  pockets  which  might  have  air 
modt  held  the  two  vohimes  of  his  folio  dic- 
tionary, and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  large 
English  oak  stick.  Let  me  not  be  cen- 
sured for  mentioning  such  minute  particu- 
lars: every  thing  relative  to  so  great  a  maVi 
is  worth  observing.  I  remember  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  rhetorical  lectures  at  Glaa^ 

fow,  told  us  he  was  glad  to  know^  that 
filton  wore  latchets  in  his  shoes  instead 
of  buckles.  When  I  mention  the  oak  stick, 
it  is  but  letting  Hercules  have  his  club;  and, 
hy  and  by,  my  readers  will  find  this  stick 
will  bud,  and  produce  a  good  joke. 

This  imper^.t  sketch  of  "  the  combina- 
tion and  the  form  "  of  that  wonderful  man, 
whom  I  venerated  and  loved  while  in  this 
world,  and  after  whom  I  gaze  with  humble 
hope,  npw  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  call  him  to  a  better  world,  will  serve 
to  introduce  to  the  fancy  of  my  readers  the 
capital  object  of  the  following  journal,  in 
the  course  of  which  I  trust  they  will  attain 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  him. 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  was  an- 
nounced almost  as  soon  as  he  beffan  to  ap- 
Sear  in  the  world  of  letters.    In  his  "  Lon- 
on,"  a  poem,  are  the  following  nervous 
'  lines: 
«  For  who  wouM  leave,  unbribed,  Hibemia's  land? 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  fbr  the  Strand? 
There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away: 
Bnt  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay.*' 

The  truth  is,  like  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  he  allowed  himself  to  look  upon  all 
nations  but  his  own  as  barbarians:  noton- 
\y  Hibernia,  and  Scotland,  but  Spain,  Italy, 
and  France,  are  attacked  in  the  same  poem. 
If  he  was  particularly  prejudiced  against  the 
Scots,  it  was  because  they  were  more  in  his 
way:  because  he  thought  their  success  in 
England  rather  exceeded  the  due  propor- 
tion of  their  real  merit;  and  because  he 
couki  not  but  see  in  them  that  nationality 
which   I  believe  no  liberal-minded  Scots- 


proves  that  they  were  not  involuntaty."  I  still, 
however,  think,  that  these  gestures  wete  involnn- 
tary;  for  surely  had  Aot  that  been  the  case,  he 
would  have  restrained  them  in  the  public  streets. 
— ^BoswxLL.  [See  ante,  p.  56,  Sir  Joshoa^s 
reasoning  at  laige ;  notwithstanding  which,  it 
seems  the  better  opinion  that  these  gestures  were 
the  consequence  of  nervous  afiectwns,  and  not  of 
trick  or  habit — Ed.] 

'  [This  was  no  Ereat  discovery;  the  ftshion  of 
shoe-bucklM  was  long  posterior  to  Milton's  day. 


raaa  wtil  dmiy.  He  was  indeed,  if  I  mt^ 
be  alk>wed  the  i^rase,  at  bottom  much  oft 
John  Bull;  much  of  a  blunt  irue-bom  En- 
glishman. There  was  a  stratum  of  coo- 
mon  clay  under  the  rock  of  marbk^.  He 
was  voraciously  fond  of  eood  eating;  ud 
he  had  a  mat  deal  of  that  quality  called 
humour,  which  gives  an  oiliness  and  a  glon 
to  every  other  quality. 

I  am,  I  flatter  myself,  compleiely  a  cittseo 
of  the  worhl.  In  my  travels  through  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Coniea, 
France,  I  never  felt  myself  from  home;  and 
I  sincerely  love  "  every  kindred  and  tongue 
and  people  and  nation."  I  8id)scribe  to 
what  my  late  truly  learned  and  pfaikMODb- 
ical  friend  Mr.  Crosbie  said,  that  the  £1- 
glish  are  better  anhnab  than  the  Sooli; 
they  are  nearer  the  sun;  thar  bk)od  is  rich- 
er, and  more  mellow:  but  when  I  humour 
any  of  them  in  an  outrageous  contempt  of 
Scotland,  I  fairly  own  I  treat  them  ss  chil- 
dren, ^d  thus  I  have,  at  some  momesti, 
found  myself  obliged  to  treat  even  Dr. 
Johnson. 

To  Scotland,  however,  he  ventured; 
and  he  returned  from  it  in  gieat  eood  h»- 
mour,  with  his  prejudices  much  loseiied, 
and  with  very  grateful  flings  of  the  lua- 
pitaHty  with  which  he  ^as  treated;  ib  iser- 
ident  from  that  admirdi>le  work,  his  "  Jour- 
ney to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,'* 
which,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  has  been 
misapprehended,  even  to  rancour,  by  my 
own  countrymen. 

To  have  the  company  of  Chsmben  and 
Scott,  he  delayed  his  iourney  so  b&g,  that 
the  court  of  session,  wnich  rises  on  the  lith 
of  August,  was  broke  up  before  he  got  to 
Edinburgh. 

On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  August,  1779, 
late  in  the  evening,  I  received  a  note  from 
him,  that  he  was  arrived  a  Boyd's  inn ^,  it 
the  head  of  the  Canon-gate. 

(*  Bstiaday  Bdkt. 
"  Mr.  Johnson  sends  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Boswell,  being  just  arrived  at  Boyd's " 

I  went  to  him  directly.  He  embraced  me 
cordially;  and  I  exulted  in  the  thought  that 
I  now  had  him  actually  in  CaJedonia.  Mr. 
Scott's  amiable  manners,  and  attachment  to 
our  Socrates,  at  once  united  me  to  him. 
He  told  me  that  before  I  came  in,  the  Doe* 
tor  had  unluckily  had  a  bad  specimen  of 
Scottish  cleanliness.    He  then  drank  no  fer- 


*  [The  sign  of  the  White  Hone.  It  c 
a  place  from  which  coaches  veed  to  tftart  till  tto 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  some  twehe  «r 
fifteen  years  ago  it  was  a  cairier*s  inn,  and  htf 
sbce  been  held  unworthy  even  of  that  occniMtiiHi, 
and  the  sign  is  taken  down,  tt  was  a  hasebDYflL 
— Wai-tbr  Scott.] 
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mented  liquor.  He  asked  to  hs^e  hit  lebe, 
onade  made  sweeter;  upon  which  tbe  wait- 
er,  with  his  greasy  fingers,  lifted  a  lump  of 
sugar,  and  put  into  it.  The  Doctor,  in  m* 
dignation,  threw  it  out  of  the  window^ 
Scott  said,  he  was  afraid  he  would  have 
knocked  the  waiter  down  K  Mr.  Johnson 
[has  since]  told  me  that  such  another  trick 
was  played  him  at  the  house  of  a  lady  in 
Paris  3.  He  was  to  do  me  the  honour  to  lodge 
under  my  roof.  I  regretted  sincerely  that 
1  had  not  also  a  room  for  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  I  walked  arm-in-arm  up  the 
High-street,  to  mw  house  in  James's-court  9: 
it  was  a  dusky  night :  I  could  not  prevent  his 
being  assailed  by  the  evening  effluvia  of  Ed- 
inburgh. I  heard  a  late  baronet,  of  some 
distinction  in  the  political  world  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  reign,  observe,  that 
**  walking  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  at  night 
was  prettv  perilous,  and  a  good  deal  odorifer- 
ons. "  The  peril  is  much  abated  by  the  care 
which  the  magistrates  have  taken  to  enforce 
the  city  laws  against  throwing  foul  water 
from  the  windows;  but,  fVom  the  structure  of 
the  houses  in  the  old  town,  which  consist  of 
many  stories,  in  each  of  which  a  different 
family  lives,  and  there  being  no  covered 
sewers,  the  odour  still  continues.  A  zealous 
Scotsman  would  have  wished  Mr.  Johnson 
to  be  without  one  of  his  ^ve  senses  upon 
this  occasion.  As  we  marched  slowly  along, 
he  firrumbled  in  my  ear, "  I  smell  you  in  the 
dark ! "  But  he  acknowledged  that  the 
breadth  of  the  street,  and  the  loftiness  of  the 
buildings  on  each  side,  made  a  noble  ap- 
pearance. 

My  wiftr-:Kad  tea  ready  for  him,  which  it 
is  well  known  he  delighted  to  drink  at  all 
hours,  particularly  when  sitting  up  late,  and 
of  which  his  able  defence  against  Mr.  Jo- 
nas Hanway  should  have  obtained  him  a 
magnificent  reward  from  the  East  India 
company.  He  showed  much  complacency 
upon  finding  that  the  mistress  of  tne  house 
was  so  attentive  to  his  singular  habit ;  and 
as  no  man  could  be  more  polite  when  he 
chose  to  be  so,  his  address  to  her  was  most 
courteous  and  engaging;  and  his  conversa- 
tion soon  charmed  her  into  a  fbrgetfulness 
of  his  external  appearance. 


ins.— iBTAT.  M 


air 


1  ^'  The  hoase,"  mljb  Lord  Stowell,  «  was 
kept  by  a  woman,  and  she  was  called  Lurkie, 
which  it  seems  is'synonymoas  to  Ooody,  in  Eng- 
land. I,  at  tint,  tbouglu  the  appellation  veiy  m- 
appropriate,  and  that  UtUuehf  would  have  been 
better,  for  Dootw  Johnson  bad  a  mind  to  have 
thiown  the  wiutec,  as  well  as  the  lemonade,  ont 
of  the  window.*' — ^En.] 

«   [SeepM«,NoKr.  1775.— Ed.] 

'  I"  Boswell,"  Dt,  Jobneon  writes,  '<  haavery 
handiBome  and  apaoious  rooms,  level  with  the 
miind  at  one  side  of  the  boose,  and  on  the  other 
few  stoiiee  iu^W-^UH.  1 109.— Ed.] 


I  £<;<!  not  begin  to  keep  a  regular  full 
journal  till  some  davs  afler  we  had  set  out 
from  Edittburffh;  but  I  have  lackily  pre- 
served a  p[Ood  many  fVagments  of  his 
Memorabiha  from  his  very  first  evening  in 
Scotland. 

We  had  a  little  before  this  had  a  trial  for 
murder,  in  which  the  judgee  had  allowed  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years  since  its  commis- 
sion as  a  plea  tn  bar,  in  conformity  with 
the  doctrine  of  prescription  in  the  civil  law, 
which  Scotland  and  several  other  countries 
in  Europe  have  adopted  4.  He  at  first  dis- 
approved of  this;  but  then  he  thought  there 
was  something  in  it,  if  there  had  been  for 
twenty  years  a  neglect  to  prosecute  a  crime 
which  was  known.  He  would  not  allow 
that  a  murder,  by  not  being  discovered  for 
twenty  years,  shoukl  escape  punishment 
We  talked  of  the  ancient  trial  bjr  duel.  He 
did  not  think  it  so  absurd  as  is  generally 
supposed;  "  For,"  said  he, "  it  was  only  at 
lowed  when  the  question  was  in  equilibrio, 
as  when  one  a&med  and  another  denied; 
and  they  had  a  notion  that  Providence 
would  interfere  in  favour  of  him  who  was 
in  the  right.  But  as  it  was  found  that  in  a 
duel,  he  who  was  in  the  right  had  not  a  bet- 
ter chance, than  he  who  was  in  the  wrong, 
therefore  society  instituted  the  present 
mode  of  trial,  and  gave  the  advantage  to 
him  who  is  in  the  right" 

We  sat  till  near  two  in  the  morning,  hav- 
ing chatted  a  ^ood  while  afler  my  wile,  left 
us.  She  had  insisted  that  to  show  all  re- 
spect to  the  sage  she  would  give  up  her 
own  bedchamber  to  him,  and  take  a  worse. 
This  I  cannot  but  gratefully  mention  as 
one  of  a  thousand  obhgations  which  i  owe 
her,  si^ce  the  great  obagation  of  her  being 
pleased  to  accept  of  me  as  her  husband. 

Sunday,  15th  August, — Mr.  Scott  came 
to  breakiast,  at  which  I  introduced  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  him,  my  friend  Sir  William 
Forbes,  now  of  Fitsligo^,  a  roan  of  whom . 
too  much  good  cannot  be  said,  who>  with 
distinguished  abilities  and  application  in  his 
profession  of  a  banker,  is  at  once  a  ^ood 
companion  and  a  good  christian,  which  I 
think  is  saying  enough.  Yet  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  record,  that  once,  when  he  was  lo  a 
dan^r^ous  illness,  he  was  watched  with  the 
anxious  apprehension  of  a  general  cahuaity: 
day  and  mght  his  house  was  beset  with  af- 
fectionate inquiries,  and,  upon  his  reccveiy, 
Te  Deum  was  the  universal  chorus  from 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  pleased  with  my  daugh- 
ter Veronica «,  then  a  child  of  about  four 


*  {See  pat,  2ad  Aagost,  1773.— En.] 

*  [This  respectable  baronet,  who  ^lishod 
a  Life  ofBeattie,  died  in  1816,  at  the  ago  of  six- 
ty-eight-*-£a.] 

*.The  aaiol's  aanie  of  V( 
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months  old.  She  had  the  appearance  of 
listening  to  him.  His  motions  seemed  to 
her  to  be  intended  for  her  amusement;  and 
when  he  stopped  rfie  fluttered,  and  made  a 
little  infantine  noise,  and  a  kind  of  signal 
for  him  to  heffin  again.  She  would  be 
held  close  to  him,  which  was  a  proof, 
from  simple  nature,  that  his  figure  was  not 
horrid.  Her  fondness  for  him  endeared 
her  still  more  to  me,  and  I  declared  she 
should  have  five  hundred  pounds  of  addition- 
al fortune. 

We  talked  of  the  practice  of  the  law- 
Sir  William  Forbes  said,  he  thought  an 
honest  lawyer  should  never  undertake  a 
cause  which  he  was  satisfied  was  not  a  just 
one.  "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Johnoon,  "  a  lawyer 
has  no  business  with  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  cause  which  h^e  undertakes,  unless  his 
client  asks  his  opinion,  and  then  he  is  bound 
to  give  it  honestly.  The  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  cause  is  to  be  decided  by  the  judge. 
Consider,  sir,  what  is  the  purpose  of  courts 
of  justice.?  It  is,  that  every  man  may  have 
his  cause  fairly  tried,  by  men  appointed  to 
try  causes.  A  lawyer  is  not  to  tell  what  he 
knows  to  be  a  lie:  he  is  not  to  produce 
what  he  knows  to  be  a  false  deed;  but  he  is 
not  to  usurp  the  province  of  the  jury  and 
of  the  judge,  and  determine  what  shall  be 
the  efieet  of  evidence, — what  shall  be  the 
result  of  legal  argument.  As  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  a  man  is  fit  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  lawyers  are  a  class  of  tne  community, 
who,  by  study  and  experience,  have  acquir- 
ed the  art  and  power  of  arranging  evidence, 
and  of  applying  to  the  points  at  issue  what 
the  law  has  settled.  A  lawyer  is  to  do  for 
his  client  all  that  his  client  might  fairly  do 
for  himself,  if  he  could.    If,  by  a  superiori- 


uto  our  family  through  my  great  grandmother 
Veronica,  Countess  of  Kincardine,  a  Dutch  lady 
of  the  noble  house  of  Sommelsdyck^'of  which 
there  is  a  full  account  in  Bayle*B  Dictionary.  The 
fiimily  had  once  a  princely  right  at  Surinam. 
The  governor  of  that  settlement  was  appointed  by 
the  states-general,  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  and 
Sommekdyck.  The  states-general  have  acquired 
Sommelsdyck's  right;  but  the  family  has  still 
preat  dignity  and  opulence,  and  by  intermarriages 
n  connected  with  many  other  noble  families. 
When  I  was  at  the  Hague,  I  was  received  with 
all  the  affection  of  kin(hed.  The  present  Som- 
meladyck  has  an  important  charge  in  the  repub- 
lic, and  is  as  worthy  a  man  as  Uvea.  He  has 
honoured  me  with  his  correspondence  for  these 
twenty  years.  My  great  grandfather,  the  hus- 
band of  Countess  Veronica,  was  Alexander,  Earl 
of  Kincardina,  Uiat  eminent  royalist  whose  char- 
acter is  given  by  Burnet  in  his  **  History  of  hk 
own  Times.**  From  him  the  blood  of  Bruce 
flows  in  my  veins.  Of  such  ancestry  who  would 
not  be  proud  ?  And  as  **  Nihil  est,  nisi  hoc  sciat 
alter  *'  is  peculiarly  true  of  genealo^,  who  would 
not  be  glad  to  seize  a  fidr  opportonity  to  let  it  be 
known  ? — ^Boswell. 
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ty  of  attention,  of  knowledge,  of  skill,  iodt 
better  method  of  communication,  he  has  the 
advantage  of  his  adversary,  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  which  he  is  entitled.  There  most 
always  be  some  advantage,  on  one  side  or 
other ;  and  it  is  better  that  advantage  should 
be  had  by  talents  than  by  chflince.  If  law- 
yers  were  to  undertake  no  causes  till  they 
were  sure  they  were  just,  a  man  might  be 
precluded  altogether  from  a  trial  of  his  claim, 
though,  were  it  judicially  examined,  it  might 
be  found  a  very  just  claim."  This  was 
sound  practical  doctrine,  and  rationally  re- 
pressed a  too  refined  scrupulosity  of  con- 
science. 

Emigration  was  at  this  time  a  comiDon 
topic  of  discourse.  Dr.  Johnson  regretted 
it  as  hurtful  to  human  happiness:  <'For," 
said  he,  <<  it  spreads  mankind,  which  weak- 
ens the  defence  of  a  nation,  and  lessens  the 
comfort  of  living.  Men,  thinly  ecatlered, 
make  a  shift,  but  a  bad  shift,  without  many 
things.  A  smith  is  ten  miles  off ;  they'll  do 
without  a  nail  or  a  staple.  A  tailor  is  far 
from  them;  they'll  botch  their  own  clothes. 
It  is  being  concentrated  which  produces 
high  convenience." 

Sir  William  Forbes,  Mr,  Scott,  and  I,  ao 
companied  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  chapel, 
founded  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Smith,  for 
the  service  of  the  church  of  £ ngland.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Carre,  the  senior  clergyman, 
preached  from  these  words,  *^  Because  the 
Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  be  fhd."  I 
was  sorrv  to  think  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  at- 
tend to  the  sermon,  Mr.  Carre's  low  voice 
not  being  strong  enough  to  reach  his  hear- 
ing. A  selection  of  Mr.  Carre's  sermons 
has  since  his  death  been  published  by  Sir 
William  Forbes,  and  the  world  has  acknow- 
ledged their  uncommon  merit.  I  am  well 
assured  Lord  Mansfield  has  pronounced 
them  to  be  excellent 

Here  I  obtained  a  promise  from  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Orde,  that  he  would  dine  at  my 
house  next  day.  I  presented  Mr.  Johnson 
to  his  lordship,  who  politely  said  to  him, "I 
have  not  the  nonour  of  knowing  you;  but 
I  hope  for  it,  and  to  see  you  at  my  house. 
I  am  to  wait  on  you  to-morrow."  This  re- 
spectable finfflish  judge  will  be  long  remeio- 
bered  in  Scouand,  where  he  built  an  eb- 

Stnt  house,  and  lived  in  it  magnificently, 
is  own  ample  fortune,  with  the  addition 
of  his  salary,  enabled  him  to  be  splendidly 
hospitable.  It  may  be  fortunate  lor  an  in- 
dividual amongst  ourselves  to  be  lord  chief 
baron,  and  a  most  worthy  man'  now  has 
the  office;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  better 
for  Scotland  in  general,  that  some  of  our 
publick  employments  should  be  filled  by 
gentlemen  of  distinction  from  the  south  side 


.    '  [James  Montgomery,  created  a  baronet  n 
1801,  on  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  chief  1»- 
on« — ZdJ] 
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of  the  Tweed,  as  we  have  the  benefit  of 
promotion  m  £ngland.  Such  an  inter* 
change  would  make  a  beneficial  mixture  of 
manners,  and  render  our  union  more  com- 
pie  te.  Lord  C  hief  Ba  ron  0  rde  waa  on  good 
terms  with  us  ail,  in  a  narrow  country,  tilled 
with  jarring  interests  and  keen  parties;  and, 
though  I  well  knew  his  opinion  to  be  the 
same  with  my  own,  he  kept  himself  aloof  at 
a  very  critical  period  indeed,  when  the 
Douglas  cause  shook  the  sacred  security  of 
birthright  in  Scotland  to  its  foundation;  a 
cause,  which  had  it  happened  before  the 
union,  when  there  was  no  appeal  to  a  Brit- 
ish House  of  Lords,  would  have  left  the 
great  fortress  of  honours  and  of  property  in 
ruins*. 

When  we  got  home.  Dr.  Johnson  desir- 
ed to  see  my  books.  He  took  down  Og- 
den's  Sermons  on  Prayer,  on  which  I  set  a 
very  high  value,  having  been  much  edified 
by  them,  and  he  retired  with. them  to  his 
room.  He  did  not  stay  long,  but  soon  joined 
us  in  the  drawing-room.  I  presented  to  him 
Mr.  Robert  Arbuthnot  2,  a  relation  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  a  man  of  lit- 
erature and  taste.  To  him  we  were  oblig- 
ed for  a  previous  recommendation,  which 
secured  us  a  very  agreeable  reception  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
"Journey,"  ascribes  to  *^some  invisible 
friend." 

Of  Dr.  Bealtie,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir, 
he  has  written  like  a  man  conscious  of  the 
truth,  and  feeling  his  own  strength.  Treat- 
ing your  adversary  with  respect,  is  giving 
him  an  advantage  to  which  he  is  not  en- 
titled. The  greatest  part  of  men  cannot 
judge  of  reasoning,  and  are  impressed  by 
character;  so  that,  if  you  allow  your  adver- 
sary a  respectable  character,  they  will  tiiink, 
that  though  you  differ  from  him,  you  may 
be  in  the  wrong.  Sir,  treating  your  adver- 
sary with  respect,  is  striking  soil  in  a  bat- 
tle. And  as  to  Hume,  a  man  who  has  so 
much  conceit  as  to  tell  all  mankind  that  they 
have  been  bubbled  for  ages,  and  he  is  the 
wise  man    who  sees  better  than  they — a 
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*  [It  must  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Boswell 
was  not  only  counsel,  but  a  violent  partisan  in 
this  cause.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  attempt  at 
**  shaking  the  sacred  security  of  birthright.** 
The  qnestion  was,  "  to  whom  tho  birthright  be- 
longed; that  is,  whether  Mr.  Dooglas  was  or  was 
not  the  son  of  those  he  called  his  &therand  moth- 
er.—Ed.J 

*  [Robert  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  was  secretary  to  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  encouragement  of  die  arts 
and  mannfactores  of  Scotland;  in  this  office  he 
"was  sDcceeded  by  his  son  William,  lord  prorost 
of  Edinburgh  when  King  Geoige  the  Fourth  visit- 
ed Scodand,  who  was  made  a  baronet  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  has  lately  died  much  lamented. 
Both  fetber  and  son  were  aceompltshed  gentl»^ 
men,  and  elegant  scholais. — WaIiTkr  Scqtt.} 
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man  who  has  so  little  scrupukMity  as  to 
venture  to  oppose  those  principles  which 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  human  hap» 
plnesG — is  he  to  be  surprised  if  another  man 
comes  and  laughs  at  him  ?  If  he  is  the  great 
man  he  thinks  himself,  all  this  cannot  hurt 
him :  it  la  like  throwing  peas  against  a  rock.*' 
He  added  <' something  much  too  rough ,'^ 
both  as  to  Mr.  Hume's  bead  and  heart, 
which  I  suppress  3.  Violence  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  suitable  to  the  christian  cause. 
Besides,  I  always  lived  on  |rood  terms  with 
Mr.  Hume,  though  I  have  irankly  told  him, 
I  was  not  clear  that  it  was  right  in  me  to 
keep  company  with  him.  "  But,"  said  I, 
' '  how  much  better  are  you  than  vour  books  !'* 
He  was  cheerful,  obliging,  and  instructive; 
he  was  charitable  to  the  poor;  and  many 
an  agreeable  hoUr  have  I  passed  with  him. 
I  have  preserved  some  entertaining  and  in-> 
teresting  memoirs  of  him,  particularly  when 
he  knew  himself  to  be  dymg,  which  I  may 
some  time  or  other  communicate  to  the 
world.  I  shall  not,  however,  extol  him  so 
very  highlv  as  Dr.  Adam  Smith  does,  who 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer 
(not  a  confidential  letter  to  his  friend,  but 
a  letter  which  is  published  ^  with  all  formali- 
ty);  "  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  con* 
sidered  him,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  since 
his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  tho 
idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  as 
I>erhapa  the  nature  of  human  frailty  wiil 


3  [It  niav  be  supposed  that  it  was  somewhat 
like  what  Mra.  Piozzi  relates  that  he  said  of  aa 
eminent  infidel,  whose  name  she  does  not  give, 
but  who  was  probably  either  Hume  or  Gibbon 
(Malone  thought  Gibbon).  *<  You  will  at  least," 
said  some  one,  "  allow  him  the  lumitres,** 
«•  Just  enough,'*  replied  the  Doctor,  «•  to  light  him 
to  heW '--Piozzi* 8  Anecdotes y  p.  72.— En.  J 

*  This  letter,  though  shattered  by  the  sharp  shot 
of  Dr.  Home  of  Oxford's  wit,  ii»the  character  of 
"One  of  the  People  called  Chrktiaas,"  is  still 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Home's  excellent  History<  of  Eng- 
land, like  a  poor  invalid  en  the  piquet  guard,  or 
like  a  list  of  qnack  medicines  sold  by  the  mndo 
bookseller,  by  whom  a  work  of  whatever  nature 
is  published;  for  it  has  no  coanexioa  with  his 
History,  let  it  have  what  it  may  with  wluit  tm 
called  his  Philosophical  Worka^  A  worthy  friend 
of  mine  in  London  was  lately  consulted  by  a  lady 
of  quality,  of  most  distinguisbed  merit,  what  was 
the  best  History  of  England  for  her  son  to  read. 
My  friend  reconunended  Home's.  Bot  upon 
recollecting  that  its  usher  was  a  superlative  pans* 
gyrick  on  one,  who  endeavoured  to  sap  the  credit 
of  oor  holy  religion,  he  revoked  his  recommenda- 
tion. I  am  reallv  sorry  for  this  oslentatk>os  al- 
liance; because! admire  "The  Theory  of  Mor* 
al  Sentiments,**  and  value  the  grealert  part  of 
"  An  Inquiry  kto  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations. »'  Why  should  such  a  writer 
be  so  foigetfid  of  human  comfort,  as  to  sive  any 
countenance  to  that  dreary  infidelity  which  would 
"  make  us  poor  indeed  P'-^Bqs wilu 
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-permit."  Let  Dr.  Smith  consider,  Was  not 
Mr.  Huine  bleat  with  good  health,  ffood 
spirits,  good  friends,  a  competent  and  in- 
creasing fortune?  And  had  he  not  also  a 
perpetual  feast  of  fame?  But,  as  a  learned 
friend  has  observed  to  me,  "  What  trials 
did  he  undergo,  to  prove,  the  perfection  of 
his  virtue?  Did  he  ever  experience  any 
great  instance  of  adversi ty  ? "  W hen  I  read 
this  sentence,  delivered  by  my  old  profes- 
sor of  moral  philosophy,  1  could  not  help 
exclaiming  with  the  Fsalmist,  "Surely  1 
have  now  more  understanding  than  my 
teachers  ! " 

While  we  were  talking,  there  came  a 
note  to  me  from  Dr.  William  Robertson. 

"  Drar  sir, — I  have  been  expecting  eve- 
ry day  to  hear  from  you  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
arrival.  Pray,  what  do  you  know  about  his 
motions  ?  I  long  to  take  him  by  the  hand. 
^  I  write  this  from  the  college,  where  I  have 
only  this  scrap  of  paper.  Ever  yours, 
«  Sunday."  "  W.  R. 

It  pleased  me  to  find  Dr.  Robertson  thus 
eager  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson.  I  was  glad 
I  could  answer  that  he  was  come ;  and  I 
begged  Dr.  Robertson  might  be  with  us 
as  soon  as  he  could. 

Sir  William  Forbes,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  and  another  gentleman,  dined 
with  us.  "Come,  Dr.  Johnson,"  said  1, 
"it  is  commonly  thought  that  our  veal  in 
Scotland  is  not  good.  But  here  is  some 
which  I  believe  you  will  like."  There  was 
no  catching  him.  JoHirsoic.  "  Why,  sir, 
what  is  commonly  thought,  I  should  take  to 
be  true.  Your  veal  may  be  good ;  but  that 
will  only  be  an  exception  to  the  general  opin- 
ion, not  a  proof  against  it." 

Dr.  Robertson,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Edinburgh  at  that  time,  dined  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  forenoon  and  atlernoon 
service,  which  was  then  later  than  now ;  so 
we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  his  company  till 
dinner  was  over,  when  he  came  and  drank 
wine  with  us ;  and  then  began  some  anima- 
ted dialogue,  of  which  here  follows  a  pretty 
full  note. 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Burke.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  he  had  great  variety  of  knowledge, 
store  of  imagery,  copiousness  of  language. 
Robertson.  "He  has  wit  too."  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir ;  he  never  succeeds  there.  'T  is 
low;  't  is  conceit.  I  used  to  say,  Burke 
never  once  made  a  good  joke  ^    What  I 

*  This  w&s  one  of  the  points  upon  which  Dr. 
Johnson  was  strangely  heterodox.     For  sorely  Mr. 


Burke,  with  his  other  remarkable  qualities,  is  also 
distinguished  for  his  wit,  and  for  wit  of  all  kinds 
too;  not  merely  that  power  of  language  which 
Pope  chooses  to  denominate  wit: 

**  True  wit  Is  Nsturs  to  adTtttsfe  drass'd  ; 
Wlut  oA  WM  thought,  hut  ueW  so  well  oxprea'd  }** 


[tocb  to  ths 

most  envy  Burke  for  is,  his  being  constants 
ly  the  samp.  He  is  never  what  we  call  huow 
drum  ;  never  unwilling  tq  begin  to  tulk,  nor 
in  haste  to  leave  off."  Boswbll.  "  Yet 
he  can  listen."  Johnson.  "  No  ;  I  cannot 
say  he  is  good  at  that.     So  desirous  is  be  to 


but  fiurprisiug  allusions,  brilliant  sallies  of  vivaci- 
ty, and  pleadaut  conceitn.  ilis  speeches  in  par- 
liameat  are  strewed  with  them.  Take,  for  io- 
staiice,  the  variety  which  ho  lias  given  in  hiswide 
range,  yet  exact  detail,  when  exhibiting  his  n>- 
foriii  bill.  And  his  converration  abound  in  wit 
Let  me  put  down  a  specimen.  I  told  him  I  ha4 
seen,  at  a  blue  stocking  asaenibly,  a  number  of 
ladies  pitting  rocmd  a  worthy  and  tall  friend  of 
onni  [Mr.  Langton],  listening  to  hki  literatnreL 
"  Ay,"  said  he,  «*  like  maids  round  a  May-pole^" 
I  told  him,  I  had  found  out  a  perfect  definition  of 
human  nature,  as  dUtinguished  from  the  animal 
An  ancient  philosopher  sakl,  man  was  **  a  two- 
legged  animal  without  feathers;'*  upon  which  hv 
rival  sage  had  a  cock  plucked  bare,  and  aet  him 
down  in  the  school  before  all  the  diaciplea,  as  a 
"  philosophick  man."  Dr.  Franklin  said,  maa 
was  **  a  tool-making  animal,**  which  is  vevy  we^; 
for  no  animal  but  man  omkea  a  thing,  bv  meani 
of  which  he  can  make  another  thing,  but  this 
applies  to  very  few  of  the  species.  My  definhioa 
of  man  is,  "  a  cooking  animal.*'  The  bessto 
have  memory,  judgment,  and  all  the  faculties  acd 
passions  of  our  miud,  in  a  certain  degree;  kntt  no 
beast  is  a  cook.  The  trick  of  the  monkey  wing 
the  cat*s  paw  to  roast  a  chestnut  is  only  a  piece 
of  shrewd  malice  in  that  turpUsima  bettiOt 
which  humbles  us  so  sadly  by  its  similarity  to  as. 
Man  alone  can  dress  a  good  dish;  and  every  maa 
whatever  is  more  or  less  a  cook,  in  seasoning 
what  he  himself  eats.  **  Your  definition  is  good," 
said  Mr.  Burke,  **  and  I  now  see  the  fiill  force  of 
the  common  proverb,  *  There  is  reason  in  toast- 
ing of  eggs.*  '*  When  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  bis  days  of 
tumultuous  oppoeition,  was  borne  upon  the  alKmU 
ders  of  the  mob,  Mr.  Burke  (as  Mr.  Wilkes  toM 
me  himself,  with  classical  admiration)  applied  to 
him  what  Horace  aays  of  Pindar, 

»*  WMiHTwque  ftrtur 

Lbob  •o/utit.** 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  agrees  with  roe  en- 
tirely a»  to  Mr.  Burke*s  fertility  of  wit,  aaid,  thst 
this  was  "  dignifying  a  pun.'*  He  also  observ- 
ed, that  he  has  oAen  heard  Burke  say,  in  the 
course  of  an  evening,  ten  good  things,  each 
of  which  would  have  served  a  notad  wit 
(whom  he  named)  to  live  upon  for  a  twelve- 
month. 

I  find,  since  the  fonner  edition,  that  some  per- 
sons have  objected  to  the  instances  which  I  have 
given  of  Mr.  Burke*s  wit,  as  not  doing  juatice  Is 
my  very  ingenious  friend;  theapeeimenB  piodaced 
having,  it  is  alleged,  more  of  conceit  than  real 
wit,  utd  being  merely  aportive  sallies  of  the  no- 
ment,  not  jurying  the  encomiam  which  tbsf 
think,  with  me,  he  uBdonbtedlj  nierila.  I  was 
well  awaie,  how  hasirdous  it  was  to  exhibit  par- 
ticular instances  of  wit,  which  is  of  oo  airy  aad 
spiritual  a  nature  as  often  to  elude  the  hand  thai 
attempts  to  grMp  it.  The  eseellence  and  efica- 
ey  of  a  hon  mot  depend  fipeqaently  a^  mach  ob 
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talk,  that  if  one  ia  speaking  at  this  end  of 
the  table,  he  Ml  speak  to  somebody  at  the 
oth  T  end.  Burke,  sir,  is  such  a  man,  that 
if  you  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  the 
street  where  you  were  stopped  by  a  drove 
ofoxen,.  a;d  you  and  he  stepped  aside  to 
take  shelter  hut  for  five  minutes,  he'd  talk  to 
you  in  such  a  manner,  that,  wlien  you  pait- 
ed,  you  would  say,  this  is  an  extraordina- 
ry mnn.  N  iw,  you  may  be  long  enough 
with  nie,  without  tinding  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary." He  said;  he  believed  Burke  was 
intended  for  the  law ;  hut  either  had  not 
money  enough  to  follow  it,  or  bad  not  dili- 
gence enough.  Hl».  said,  he  could  not  un- 
derotand  how  a  man  could  apply  to  one 
thing,  and  not  to  another.  Robertson  said, 
one  man  had  more  judginent,  another  more 
imagination.  Johmson,  <<  No,  sir;  it  is 
only,  one  man  has  more  mind  than  another. 
He*  may  direct  it  differently ;  he  may,  by 
accident,  see  the  success  of  one  kind  of  study, 
and  take  a  desire  to  excel  in  it.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  had  Sir  Isaac  Newton  applied 
to  poetry,  he  would  have  made  a  very  fine 
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the  occasion  on  which  it  u  sipoken,  on  the  parti(>- 
ttlar  manner  of  the  speaker,  on  the  person  of 
whom  it  is  applied,  the  previous  iotrodoction,  and 
a  thooMtnd  minute  particulars  which  cannot  be 
eaaly  enomerated,  that  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
detach  a  witty  saying  from  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  to  set  it  before  tlie  eye  of  the  speo- 
tatnr,  di  verited  of  those  conooinitant  circnnistances, 
which  gave  it  aniiuatioo,  mellowness,  and  relief. 
I  veutured,  however,  at  all  hazards,  to  put  down 
the  fintt  instances  that  occurred  to  me,  as  proo£» 
of  Mr.  Burke's  lively  and  brilliant  fancy:  but  am 
yeiy  sensible  that  his  numerous  friends  could  have 
sagge$9ted  many  of  a  superior  quality.  Indeed, 
the  being  in  company  with  him,  for  a  single  day, 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  what  I  have  asserted  is 
well  founded;  and  it  was  oply  necessary  to  have 
appealcsd  to  uU  who  know  him  intimately,  for  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  heterodox  opinion  en- 
tertained by  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  subject  JJe 
allowed  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  reader  will  find  here- 
after, to  be  a  man  of  consummate  and  unrivalled 
abiiicies  m  every  light  except  that  now  under  con- 
sideration; and  the  variety  of  his  allusions,  and 
spleodoor  of  his  imagery,  have  made  such  an 
hupreaaion  an  all  the  rest  of  the  workl,  that  su- 
perficial observers  are  apt  to  overlook  his  other 
merits,  and  to  sappose  that  wit  n  his  chief  and 
•MMt  prominent  excellence;  when  m  fact  it  is  on- 
y  one  of  the  many  talents  that  he  possesses, 
which  are  so  various  and  extraordinary,  that  it  is 
very  dilficnlt  to  ascertain  precisely  the  rank  and 
value  of  each. — Boswcll.  [Mr.  Burke's  hap- 
py application  from  Horace  hais  been  sometimes 
footed  as  if  he  had  said  "  humeris  fertnr;*'  bat 
that,  besides  being  a  departure  from  the  text, 
would  not  suit  so  well  with  lege  aolutie.  "  Na- 
nieris  feitnr  lege  solutis"  fe,  according  to  Mr. 
Burke's  witty  pervenion,  "  he  is  carried  by  mtm- 
bert  unrestrained  by  law,**  that  m,  *'a  Imw' 
U$9  mob  *'— Ed.] 


epick  poem.  I  could  as  easily  apply  to  law 
as  to  tragick  poetry  *."  Boswell.  "  Tel, 
sir,  you  did  apply  to  tra^ick  poetry,  not  to 
law."  JoBMsoN.  "  E^cause,  sir,  I  had 
not  money  to  study  law.  Sir,  the  man  who 
has  vigour  may  walk  to  the  east,  just  as 
well  as  to  the  west,  if  he  happens  to  turn 
his  head  that  way."  Boswkll.  "But, 
sir, 'tis  like  walking  up  and  down  a  hill; 
one  man  may  naturally  do  the  one  better 
than  the  other.  A  hare  will  run  up  a  hill 
best,  from  her  fore-legs  being  short;  a  dog 
down."  Johnson  « Nay,  sir;  that  is 
from  mechanical  powers.  If  you  make 
mind  mechanical,  you  may  argue  in  that 
manner.  One  mind  is  a  vice,  and  holds 
fast;  there 's  a  good  memory.  Another  is  a 
file;  and  he  is  a  disputant,  a  controversialist. 
Another  is  a  ra7or;  and  he  is  sarcastical." 
We  talked  of  Whitfield.  He  said,  he  was 
at  the  same  college  with  him,  and  knew  him 
before  he  began  to  be  hetter  than  other 
|)eop)e  (smiling^;  that  he  believed  he  sin« 
cerely  meant  well,  but  had  a  mixture  of  poli- 
ticks and  ostentation:  whereas  Wesley 
thought  of  religion  only  2.  Robertson  said, 
Whitfield  had  strong  natural  eloquence, 
which,  if  cultivated,  would  have  done  great 
things.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  take  it 
he  was  at  the  height  of  what  his  abilities 
could  do,  and  was  sensible  of  it.  He  had 
tjhe  ordinary  advantages  of  education;  but 
he  chose  to  pursue  that  oratory  which  is  for 
the  mob."  Boswell.  "  He  had  great 
effect  on  the  passions."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  I  don't  think  so.  He  could  not  repre- 
sent a  succession  of  pathetick  images.  He 
vociferated,  and  made  an  impression. 
There,  again,  was  a  mind  like  a  hammer." 
Dr.  Johnson  now  said,  a  certain  eminent 
political  friend  ^  of  ours  was  wrong  in  his 
maxim  of  sticking  to  a  certain  set  of  men 
on  all  occasions.  "  I  can  see  that  a  man  may 
do  right  to  stick  to  a  party,"  said  he,  "  that 
is  to  say,  he  is  a  whig,  or  he  is  a  tory,  and 


*  [How  much  a  man  deceives  iiimself !  John- 
son,  who  has  shown  soch  powen  in  other  lines 
of  literature,  failed  as  a  tragic  poet — ^Eo.] 

'  That  cannot  be  said  now,  after  the  flagrant 
part  which  Mr.  John  Wesley  took  against  our 
American  brethren,  when,  in  his  own  name,  he 
threw  amongst  bit  enthnsiastick  flock  the  very 
indivklaal  combustibles  of  Dr.  Johnson's  **  Taxa- 
tion no  Tyranny;"  and  after  the  intolerant  spirit 
which  he  manifested  against  our  feUow-christians 
of  the  Roman  Catholksk  communion,  ibr  which 
that  able  champion,  Father  O'Leary,  has  given 
him  so  hearty  a  drubbing.  But  I  should  think 
myself  very  unworthy,  if  I  did  not  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  Mr.  John  Wesley's  merit,  as  a 
veteran  '*  Soldier  of  Jesos  Christ,"  who  has,  I  do 
believe,  turned  many  fiom  darkness  into  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  living  God. — 

BosWEUi. 

s  [Bfr.  Burke.    Sea  ante,  p.  809.— Ed  ] 
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he  thinkB  one  of  those  parties  upon  the 
whole  the  hest,  and  that  to  make  it  prevail, 
it  must  he  ^enerariv  supported,  though,  in 
particulars,  it  may  be  wrong.  He  takes  its 
f&ggot  of  principles,  in  which  there  are  fewer 
rotten  sticks  than  in  the  other,  though  some 
rotten  sticks,  to  be  sure  ;  and  they  cannot 
well  be  separated.  But,  to  bind  one's  self 
to  one  man,  or  one  set  of  men  (who  may 
be  right  tcwiay  and  wrong  to-morrow),  with- 
out any  general  preference  of  system,  I 
must  disapprove  ^.'^ 

He  told  us  of  Cooke,  who  translated  He- 
siod,  and  lived  twenty  years  on  a  translation 
of  Plautus,  for  which  he  was  always  taking 
subscriptions;  and  that  he  presented  Foote 
to  a  club  in  the  following  singular  manner: 
"  This  is  the  ne|)hew  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  lately  hung  in  chains  for  murdering  his 
brother  2." 


*  If  due  atteotion  were  paid  to  this  observation, 
there  would  be  more  virtue  even  in  politicks. 
What  Dr.  Johnson  justly  condemned  Ims,  I  am 
sorrj  to  say,  greatly  increased  in  the  present 
reign.  At  the  distance  of  four  yeais  from  this 
conversation,  2l8t  Febroary,  1777,  my  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  his  "sermon  before  the 
flociety  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  for- 
eign parts,"  thus  indignantly  describes  the  then 
state  of  parties : 

**  Parties  once  had  a  principle  belonging  to 
them,  ebsord,  perhaps,  and  indefensible,  but  stilL 
tarrying  a  notion  «f  duty,  by  which  honest  minds 
jQaigbt  easily  be  caught  But  they  are  now  com- 
binations of  individuals,  who,  instead  of  being  the 
sons  and  servants  of  the  community,  make  a 
league  fbr  advancing  their  private  interests.  It  is 
their  business  to  hold  high  the  notion  of  political 
honour,  I  believe  and  trust,  it  is  not  injurious  to 
aay,  that  such  a  bond  is  no  better  than  that  by 
which  the  lowe^  and  wickedest  combinations  are 
held  together  ;  and  thai  it  denotes  the  last  stage  of 
polHical  depravity." 

To  find  a  thought,  which  just  showed  itself  to 
as  from  the  mind  of  Johnson,  thus  appearing 
again  at  such  a  distance  of  time,  and  without 
any  communication  between  them,  enlarged  to 
fuU  growth  in  thd  mind  of  iMarkhain,  is  a  curious 
object  of  philosophical  contempbtian.  That  tw« 
such'  great  and  luminous  minds  Should  have  been 
80  dark  in  one  oemer;  that  they  should  havelield 
it  to  be  "  wickod  rebellion"  in  the  British  flubjects 
««tflbKshed  in  America,  to  resist  the  abject  «on- 
ditiun  xff  holding  all  their  property  at  the  merey 
^f  British  aubjeds  remaining  at  home,  while 
their  allegiance  te  our  common  lord  the  king  was 
to  be  preserved  inviolate,  is  a  striking  proof,  to 
me,  either  that  **  he  who  altteth  in  heaven'' 
soems  the  loftiness  of  human  pride,  «r  that  the 
evit  «pirit,  whose  personal  ezistenoe  I  strongly 
believe,^  and  even  in  this  age  am  confirmed  in  that 
belief  by  a  Fell,  nay,  by  a  Hwrd,  has  more  power 
than  seme'choose  to  allow. — Boswei.!.. 

•  [Mr.  Footers  mother  was  the  sister  of  Sir  J. 
Dinely  Gooddere,  bait.,  and-of  CapL  Gooddere, 
who  commanded  H.  M.  S.  Ruby ,  on  board  whidi, 
whoaJyiog  ia  King*»«oad,  Bristoly  in  January* 


[tour  to  rm 

In  the  evening  I  introduced  to  Mr.  John- 
sons two  good  friends  of  mine,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  Naime,  advocate,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
of  Sundrum,  my  neighbour  in  the  counliy, 
both  of  whom  sup^  with  us.  I  haw 
preserved  nothing  of  what  passed,  except 
that  Dr.  Johnson  displayed  another  of  bi$ 
heterodox  opinions-^a  contempt  of  tragick 
acting.  He  said,  "  the  action  of  all  plavers 
in  tragedy  is  bad.  It  should  be  a  rain's 
study  to  repress  those  signs  of  emotioD  and 
passion,  as  they  are  callwL"  He  was  ol'  a 
directly  contrary  opinion  to  that  of  Fielding, 
in  his  "  Tom  Jones  ;'*  who  makes  Partridge 
say  of  Garrick,  "  Why,  I  ox)uld  act  as  well 
as  he  mysslf.  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  Been  a 
ghost,  1  should  have  looked  in  the  veiy 
same  manner,  and  done  iust  as  he  did.** 
For,  when  I  asked  him,  "  Would  not  yo"i 
sir,  start  as  Mr.  Garrick  does,  if  you  saw  a 
ghost?  "  He  answered,  "  I  hope  not  If  I 
did,  1  should  frighten  the  ghost." 

Monday,  IQtk  ^i^gwf.— Dr.  William 
Robertson  came  to  breakfast  We  talked 
of  Ogden  on  Prayer.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
"  The  same  arguments  which  are  used 
against  God*s  hearing  prayer  will  serve 
against  his  rewarding  good,  and  punishing 
evil.  He  has  resolved,  he  has  declared,  in 
the  former  case  as  in  the  latter."  He  had 
last  night  looked  into  Lord  Hailes's  "  Re- 
marks on  the  History  of  Scotland."  Dr. 
Robertson  and  I  said,  it  was  a  pity  Lord 
Hailes^  did  not  write  greater  thin^  Hi* 
lordship  had  not  then  published  his  "  An- 
nals of  Scotland."  JoHNSov.  "I  remem- 
ber I  was  once  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  for  whom  I  had  a  high  respect.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  company  in  the  room. 
When  they  were  gone,  I  said  to  this  lady, 
*  What  fooush  talking  have  we  had ! '  *  Yes/ 


1741,  tile  latter  caused  his  brother  to  be  forcibly 
carried,  and  there  barbaronaly  mardered.  Capt 
Gooddere  was,  with  two  accomplices,  execirted 
for  this  ofioDce  ia  the  April  following.  The  ei^ 
cttmstances  of  the  case,  and  some  other  fads 
coBoected  with  this  family,  led  to  an  opinioii 
that  Capt.  Gooddere  was  iiwuie;  and  soine  im- 
hnppy  circamstances  in  Foote  *s  life  render  it  prob- 
able that  he  had  not  wholly  escaped  this  hered- 
itary irregalarity  of  mind. — Ed.  Footers  fc* 
■publieation-  was  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  his 
«ncle*s  memory. — Walter  Scott.] 

^  K  may  be  observed,  that  I  sometimes  cbH  my 
great  frienid  Mr.  Johnson,  sometimes  Dr.  Joba* 
sen;  though  he  had  at  (hn  time  a  doctor^  degree 
from  Trinity  eollege,  Dahlia.  The  uniTeiwtysl 
Oxford  afterwards  conferred  it  npon  him  by  ft  di- 
pk>ma,  in  very  hononrable  terms.  It  was  loM 
time  before  I  conld  bring  myself  to  call  faim  doe- 
tor;  bat,  as  he  has  been  k>ng  known  by  that  ti- 
tle, I  shall  give  it  ta  him  in  the  rest  of  this  Joh>- 
nal.^^BoswEi.L.  fJobaaon  nevert  it  setoi, 
called  himself  dac  for.  See  ante,  p.  218,  «< 
post,  7th  AprU,  1775.— Ed.1 

*  [See  ante,  p.  195«— En.J 
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said  she,  *biit  while  they  talked,  you  said 
nothing/  I  was  struck  with  the  reproof. 
How  much  better  is  the  man  who  does  any 
thin^  that  is  innocent,  than  he  who  does 
liothingr!  Besides,  I  love  anecdotes*  I  fan- 
cy mankind  may  come,  in  time,  to  write  all 
aphoristically,  except  in  narrative;  grow 
weary  of  preparation,  and  connexion,  and 
illustration,  and  all  those  arts  by  which  a 
big  book  is  made.  If  a  man  is  to  wait  till 
he  weaves  anecdotes  into  a  system,  we  may 
be  long  in  getting  them,  and  get  but  few,' 
in  conrparison  of  what  we  might  get.'' 

Dr.  Kohertson  said,  the  notions  of  Eupham 
Macallan,  a  fanatick  woman,  of  whom  Lord 
Hailed  gives  at  sketch,  were  still  prevalent 
amonff  some  of  the  presbyterians;  and, 
iherelorc,  it  was  right  in  Lord  Hailes,  a 
man  of  known  piety,  to  undeceive  them. 

We  walked  out,  that  Dr.  Johnson  might 
«ee  some  of  the  things  which  we  have  to 
show  at  Edinburgh.  We  went  to  the  par- 
liament-house i,  where  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  sat,  and  where  the  ordinary  lords 
of  session  hold  their  courts,  and  to  the  new 
session-house  adjoining  to  it,  where  our 
court  of  fifteen  (the  fourteen  ordinaries,  with 
the  lord  president  at  their  head)  sit  as  a 
court  of  review.  We  went  to  the  advocates' 
library,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  took  a  curso- 
ry view,  and  then  to  what  is  called  the 
Laigh  (or  under)  parliament-house,  where 
the  records  of  Scotland,  which  has  an  uni- 
versal security  by  register,  are  deposited, 
till  the  great  register  office  be  finisned.  I 
was  pleased  to  behold  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
rolling  about  in  this  old  magazine  of  an- 
tiquities. There  was,  by  this  time,  a  pret- 
ty numerc^us  circle  of  us  attending  upon 
him.  Somebody  talked  of  happy  moments 
for  composition,  and  how  a  man  can  write 
at  one  time,  and  not  at  another.  "  Nay," 
said  Dr.  Johnson, "a  man  may  write  at 
an  V  time,  if  he  will  set  himself  doggedly  « to 
it.'' 

I  here  began  to  indulge  old  Scottish  sen- 
timents, and  to  express  a  warm  regret,  that, 
by  our  union  with  England,  we  were  no 
more;  our  independent  kingdom  was  lost. 
JoHKSON.  "  Sir,  never  talk  of  your  inde- 
pendency, who  could  let  your  queen  remain 
twenty  years  in  captivity,  and  then  be  put 
to  death,  without  even  a  pretence  of  justice, 
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'  [It  was  OD  tbid  visit  to  the  parliament-house 
that  Mr.  Henry  Erskine  (brother  of  Lord  Buchan 
and  Lord  Erskinje),  ader  being  presented  to  Dr. 
Jolmson  by  Mr.  Boswell,  and  having  made  his 
bow,  slipped  a  shilling  into  Boswell's  hand, 
whispering  that  it  was  for  tlie  sight  of  his  heat, — 
Wai-teb  Scott.] 

'  This  word  is  commonly  used  to  signify  sul- 
lenly, gloomily;  and  in  that  sense  alone  it  ap- 
|)ean  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary.  I  suppose  he 
4neant  by  it,  **  with  an  obstinate  resolution,  simi- 
4ar  to  that  of  a  sullen  mao.'* — ^BoewsLU 


without  your  ever  attempting  to  rescue  her; 
and  such  a  queen  too  I  as  ev^ry  man  of  any 
gallantry  of  spirit  would  have  sacrificed  his 
life  for."  Worthy  Mr.  Jam£s  Kerr,  keep- 
er of  the  records.  "  Half  our  nation  was 
bribed  by  English  lAoney."  Johksov. 
"Sir,  that  is  no  defence:  that  makes  you 
worse."  Good  Mr.  Rrown,  keeper  ol  the 
advocates'  library.  *»We  had  better  say 
nothing  about  it."  Boswell.  "You 
would  have  been  glad,  however,  to  have 
had  us  last  war,  sir,  to  fight  your  battles! " 
Johnson.  "We  should  have  had  you  for  the 
same  price,  though  there  had  been  no  union, 
as  we  might  have  had  Swiss,  or  other  troops. 
No,  no,  1  shall  agree  to  a  separation.  You 
have  only  to  go  home.^*  Just  as  he  had 
said  this,  I,  to  divert  the  subject,  showed 
him  the  signed  assurances  of  the  three  sue* 
ceseive  kings  of  the  Hanover  family,  to 
maintain  the  presbyterian  establishment  in 
Scotland,  **  We*ll  give  you  that,"  said  he, 
**  into  the  bargain  3." 

We  next  went  to  the  great  church  of  St. 
Giles,  which  has  lost  its  original  magnifi-  * 
cence  in  the  inside,  by  bein^  divided  into  « 
four    places     of    presbyterian     worship. 
"  Come,"  said  Dr.   Johnson  jocularly  to 
Principal  Robertson 4,  "let  me  see  what 
was  once  a  church  ! "    We  entered  that  di-  * 
vision  which  was  formerly  called  the  New 
Church,  and  of  late  the  High  Church,  so 
well  known  by  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair.     It  is  now  verv  elegantly  fitted  up  ; 
but  it  was  then  shamefully  dirty.    Dr.  John- 
son said  nothing  at  the  time  ;  but  when  we 
came  to  the  great  door  of  the  royal  infirma- 
ry, where,  upon  a  board,  was  this  inscrip-   . 
tion,  "Clean  your  feet!"  he  turned  about 
slily,  and  said,  "  There  is  no  occasion  for 
putting  this  at  the  doors  of  your  churches ! " 

We  then  conducted  him  down  the  Post- 
house-stairs,  Parliament-close,  and  mode 
him  look  up  from  the  Cowgate  to  tlie  high- 
est building  in  Edinburgh  (from  which  he 
had  just  descended),  being  thirteen  floors 
or  stories  from  the  ground  upon  the  back 
elevation^  the  front  wall  being  built  upon 
the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  the  back  wall  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  several  stories 
before  it  comes  to  a  level  with  the  front 
wall.  We  proceeded  to  the  college,  with 
the  Principal  at  our  head.    Dr.  Adam  Fer- 


'  [The  meaning  seems  to  be  that,  in  a  fit  of 
jacoM^e  jocularity,  Johnson  was  willing,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  to  al- 
low the  Hanover  family  to  reign  in  Scotland,  in- 
ferring, of  coarse,  that  the  Stuarts  were  to  reign 
m  England. — Ed.] 

<  I  have  hitherto  called  him  Dr.  William  Rob- 
ertson, to  distinguish  him  from  Dr.  James  Rob- 
ertson, who  is  soon  to  make  his  appearance,  but 
Principal,  from  his  being  the  head  of  our  college, 
is  his  usual  designation,  and  is  shorter:  so.  I  shatt 
use  it  hereafter. — ^Boswell. 
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giiBSon,  whose  "  Easay  on  the  History  of 
Uivil  Society  "  pves  him  a  respectable  place 
in  the  ranks  of  literature,  was  with  us.  As 
the  college  buildings  are  indeed  very  mean, 
the  Principal  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he 
must  give  them  thefeame  epithet  that  a  Jesu- 
it did  when  showing  a  poor  college  abroad: 
*•  Ha  miseria  nostra.'^  Dr.  Johnson  was, 
however,  much  pleased  with  the  library, 
and  with  the  conversation  of  Dr.  James 
Robertson,  professor  of  oriental  languages, 
the  librarian.  We  Ulked  of  Kennicott's  edi- 
tion 1  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  quite  faithful.  Johivson.  "  Sir, 
I  know  not  any  crime  so  great  that  a  man 
could  contrive  to  commit,  as  poisoning  the 
sources  of  eternal  truth." 

I  pointed  out  to  him  where  there  former- 
ly stood  an  old  wall  enclosing  part  of  the 
college,  which  I  remember  bulged  out  in  a 
threatening  mannner,  and  of  which  there 
was  a  cx>mmon  tradition  similar  to  that  con- 
cerning Bacon's  study  at  Oxford,  that  it 
would  fall  upon  some  very  learned  man. 
It  had  some  time  before  this  been  taken 
down,  that  the  street  might  be  widened, 
and  a  more  convenient  wall  built.  Dr. 
Johnson,  ^lad  of  an  opportunity  to  have  a 

Eleasant  hit  at  Scottish  learning,  said  ''they 
ave  been  afraid  it  never  would  fall.'' 
We  showed  him  the  royal  infirmary,  for 
which,  and  for  every  other  exertion  of  gen- 
erous publick  spirit  in  his  power,  that  noble- 
minded  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  George 
Drummond,  will  be  ever  held  in  honoura- 
ble remembrance.  And  we  were  too  proud 
not  to  carry  him  to  the  abbey  of  Holyrood 
House,  that  beautiful  piece  of  architecture, 
but,  alas  I  that  desertea  mansion  of  royalty, 
which  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  in  one  of  his 
elegant  poems  3,  calls 

**  A  virtoons  pdace,  where  no  monarch  dweUs.*' 
I  was  much  entertained  while  Principal 
Robertson  fluently  harangued  to  Dr.  John- 
son, upon  the  spot,  concerning  scenes  of 
his  celebrated  History  of  Scotland.  We 
surveyed  that  part  of  the  palace  appropri- 
ated to  the  Duke  of  Hamuton,  as  keeper, 
in  which  our  beautiful  Queen  Mary  lived, 
and  in  which  David  Rizzio  was  murdered, 
and  also  the  state  rooms.    Dr.  Johnson 


»  [See  ante,  171.— Ed.] 

'  [We  may  suspect  that  Mr.  Boeweirs  admi- 
ntion  of  Hamilton  was  enhanced  by  somethbg 
even  stronger  than  mere  natwnaliiy,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton was  a  gentleman  of  Ayrahire,  Mr.  Boswell's 
own  coonty,  and  actually  bore  arms  at  CuUoden 
for  the  Jacobite  canse.  The  poem  from  which 
this  line  h  qnoiod  is  called  an  epitaph,  and  is 
filled  with  alternate  satire  and  eulogy  on  penoDS 
now  foi^otten.  llie  line  itself  appears  to  be 
nonsense;  *'  a  viitoons  hovel,  were  no  shepherd 
dwelb,  * 'would  have  just  as  much  meaning. — ^£o.] 


[TOtTR  TO  THE 

was  a  great  reciter  of  all  sorts  of  things, 
serious  or  comical.  1  overheard  him  re- 
peating here,  in  a  kind  of  muttering  tOQf , 
a  Une  of  the  okl  bulJad,  "  Johnny  Aroi- 
strong's  Last  Good  Night" 

"  And  ran  him  through  the  fair  body  * !  ** 

We  returned  to  my  house,  where  there 
met  him,  at  dinner,  the  Duchess  of  Doug- 
las I,  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  [Orde],  Sir  William  Forbes,  Princi- 
pal Robertson,  Mr.  CuUen,  advocate.  >fie- 
ibre  dinner,  he  told  us  of  a  curious  conver- 
sation between  the  famous  George  Faulk- 
ner and  him.  George  said,  thai  Englaod 
had  drained  Ireland  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
in  specie,  annually,  for  fifty  years.  "  How 
so,  sir?"  said  Dr.  Johnson:  '<  you  roust, 
have  very  peat  trader"  "No  trade." 
"Very  rich  mines?"  "No  mines."  "From 
whence,  then,  does  all  this  money  come?" 
"  Come!  why  out  of  the  bipod  and  boweh 
of  the  poor  peqpie  of  Ireland !" 

He  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  unaccount- 
able prejudice  against  Swil\^;  for  I  once 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  him,  n  SwiA  had 
personally  offended  him,  and  he  told  me, 
he  had  not  He  said  to-day,  "  Swiil  is 
clear,  but  he  is  shallow.  In  coarse  humour 
he  is  inferior  to  Arbuthnot;  in  delicate  hu- 
mour he  is  inferior  to  Addison.  So  he  is 
interior  to  his  contemporaries,  without  putp 
tinff  him  against  the  whole  world.  I  doubl 
if  the '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  was  his ;  it  has  so 
much  more  thinking,  more  knowledge, 
more  power,  more  colour,  than  any  of  ue 
works  which  are  indisputably  his.    If  it 

*  The  stansa  from  which  he  took  this  lias  is, 

**  But  then  roie  up  aD  Edlnbiirgd, 
TiMSy  rme  up  by  thoiiauida  tliree; 

A  cowardly  Scot  came  John  behind. 
And  ran  him  throufh  the  fhir  body  !**— Bosviu. 

*  [Maigaret,  danghter  of  Jamea  Douglas,  eiq. 
of  the  Mains.  "  An  old  lady,"  writes  Dr.  Jofaa- 
aon,  "  who  talks  broad  Scotch  with  a  paial/tie 
voices  and  ia  scarce  understood  by  her  own  coiib- 
trymen."— if«fr«,  v.  L  209.— Ed.] 

*  [lliere  probably  was  no  opportunity  for  whrt 
could  be,  in  strictness,  called  pertonai  offenett 
as  there  was  no  pergonal  intereoune  betweea 
Swift  and  Johnson;  but  the  editor  agrees  widi 
Mr.  Boswell  in  suspecting  that  there  was  i«me 
such  cause  for  Johneon's  otherwise  "  unaoroao^ 
able  prejudice*'  (see  arUey  p.  51).  WhateouM 
Johnson  mean  by  calling  Swift  "  shallawV*  If 
he  be  shallow,  who,  in  his  department  of  liten- 
tare,  is  profound  ?  Without  admittiDg  that  i^wift 
was  *<  inferior  in  coarse  humour  to  Arbuthnot  '* 
(of  whose  precise  share  in  the  works  to  which  be 
is  supposed  to  have  contributed,  we  know  little 
or  nothing),  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  who  is 
second  to  the  greatest  niosten  of  difiereut  styke 
may  be  said  to  be  the  first  on  the  wbiHe. 
See  as  to  the  Tkle  of  a  Tub,  ante,  p.  202  — £i>. 
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W9S  hi^,  I  shall  ohIt  4ay,  he  was  impar 

We  yave  him  as  good  a  dinner  as  we 
c^uld.  Our  Scotch  muir-fowl,  or  grouse, 
were  then  ahundant,  and  quite  in  season; 
and,  so  far  as  wisdom  and  wit  can  he  aided 
by  administering  agreeable  sensations  to 
the  palate,  my  wife  took  care  that  our  great 
guest  ehould  not  he  deficient. 

Sir  Adotphus  Ouehton,  then  our  deputy 
commander  in  chief,  who  was  not  only  an 
excellent  officer,  but  one  of  the  most  uni- 
rersal  scholars  ^  I  ever  knew,  had  learned 
tlie  Erse  language,  and  expressed  his  belief 
in  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poetry. 
Dr.  Johnson  took  the  opposite  side  of  that 
perplexed^  question,  and  I  was  afraid  the 
dispute  would  have  run  high  between  them. 
But  Sir  Adolphus,  who  had  a  very  sweet 
temper,  changed  the  discourse,  grew  play- 
ful, laughed  at  Lort  Monhoddo's  notion  of 
men  having  tails,  and  called  him  a  judge 
k  posteriori^  which  amused  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  thus  hostiliiies  were  prevented. 

At  supper  we  had  Dr.  Cullen^  his  son 
the  advocate,  Dr.  Adam  Fergnpson,  and 
Mr.  Crosbie,  advocate  3.  Witchcraft  was 
introduced.  Mr.  Crosbie  said  he  thought 
it  the  greatest  blasphemy  to  suppose  evil 
spirits  counteracting  the  Deity^  and  raising 
storms,  for  instance,  to  destroy  his  crea- 
tures. Johnson.  *'Why,sir,  ii  moral  evil 
be  consistent  with  the  government  of  De- 
ity, why  may  not  physical  evil  be  also  con- 
sistent with  it?  It  is  not  more  strange  that 
there  should  be  evil  spirits  than  evil  men: 
evil  unembodied  spirits,  than  evil  embodied 
spirits.  And  as  to  storms,  we  know  there 
are  such  things;  and  it  is  no  worse  that 
evil  spirits  raise  them  than  that  they  rise." 
GaosBiE.  "  But  it  is  not  credible  that 
witches  should  have  effected  what  they  are 
said  in  stbries  to  have  done."  Johnson. 
<<  Sir,  I  am  not  defending  their  credibility. 
I  am  only  saying  that  your  arguments  are 
not  good,  and  will  not  overturn  the  belief 
of  witchcraft. — ^Dr.  Fergusson  said  to  me 
aside,  *  He  is  rignt.») — ^And  then,  sir,  you 
have  all  raankina,  rude  and  civilized,  agree- 
ing in  the  belief  of  the  agendV  of  preter- 
natural powers.    You  must  take  evidence; 
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'  [Loid  Stowell  lememben  with  pleBsore  the 
elegajice  and  extent  of  Sir  Adolphos  Oogh- 
lon*s  literatare,  and  the  soavity  of  his  maimen. — 
Ed.] 

'  [A  quertion  perplexed  only  by  national 
pr^dicesy  heightened,  in  a  leW  cases,  by  indi- 
vidnal  obatinacy. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Lord  Stowell  reoollects  that  Johnson  was 
treated  by  the  Scotch  literati  with  a  degree  of 
deference  bordering  on  poaillanimity  ;  but  he  ex- 
cepts from  that  observation  Mr.  Crosbie,  wbqm 
be  ehancteiises  as  an  ianJtrepid  taiker,  and  the 
only  nan  who  vras  disposed  to  stand  vp  (as 
the  phrase  is)  to  Johnson. — Ed.] 


you  must  consider  that  wise  and  great  men 
have  condemned  witches  to  die."  Crosbie. 
"  But  an  act  of  parliament  put  an  end  to 
witchcratt"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  witch- 
craft had  ceased  ;  and,  therefore,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  to  prevent  persecu- 
tion for  what  was  not  witchcraft.  Why 
it  ceased  we  cannot  tell,  as  we  cannot  tell 
the  reason  of  many  other  things.  Dr.  Cul- 
len, .  to  keep  up  the  gratification  of  mys- 
terious disquisition,  with  the  grave  address 
for  which  lie  is  remarkable  in  his  compan- 
ionable as  in  his  profesai<Mial  hours,  talked, 
in  a  very  entertaining  manner,  of  people 
walking  and  conversing  in  their  sleep.  ( 
am  very  sorry  I  have  no  note  of  this  ^.  We 
talked  of  the  ouran-outang,  and  of  Lord 
Monboddo's  thinking  that  he  might  be 
tauffht  to  speak.  Dr.  Johnson  treated  this 
with  ridicule.  Mr.  Crosbie  said  that  Lord 
Monboddo  believed  the  existence  of  every 
thing  possible;  in  short,  that  all  which  is  in* 
posse  might  be  found  in  esse.  Johnson. 
"  But,  sir,  it  is  as  possible  that  the  ouran- 
outang  does  not  speak,  as  that  he  speaks. 
However,  I  shall  not  contest  the  point.  I 
should  have  thought  it  not  possible  to  find  a 
Monboddo ;  yet  he  exists."  I  again  mentioiv 
ed  the  stage.  Johnson.  "  The  appearance 
of  a  player,  with  whom  I  have  drunk  tea, 
counteracts  the  imagination  that  he  is  the 
character  he  represents.  Nay,  you  know, 
nobody  imagines  that  he  is  the  character 
he  represents.  They  say,  *  See  Garrick  t 
how  lie  looks  to-night !  See  how  he  '11 
clutch  the  dagger!'  That  is  the  buzK  of 
the  theatre." 

Tuesday,  nth  dvgust.— Sir  William 
Forbes  came  to  breakfast,  and  brought  with 
him  Dr.  Blacklock^,  whom  he  introduced 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  received  him  with  a 
most  humane  complacency;  "  Dear  Dr. 
Blacklock,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  1"  Blacklock 
seemed  to  be  much  surprised  when  Dr. 
Johnson  said  "  it  was  easier  to  him  to  writer 

e^etry  than  to  compose  his  Dictionary., 
is  mind  was  less  on  the  stretch  in  doing 
the  one  tiian  the  other  ^.  Besides,  com- 
posing a  dictionary  requires  books  and  a 
desk :  you  can  make  a  poem  walking  in  the 
fields,  or  lyinfr  ^^  bed."  Dr.  Blacklock 
spoke  of  scepticism  in  morals  and  religion 
with  apparent  uneasiness,  as  if  he  wished 


^  [See  in  the  Life  of  Blacklock,  in  JJnderson*s 
Brit,  Poets,  an  anecdote  of  Dr.  Blacklock's 
soronambnlisin,  which  may  very  probably  have 
been  one  of  the  topics  on  this  occasion. — Ed.'\ 

»  [See  ante,  p.  207.— -Ed.] 

'  [There  is  hardly  any  operation  of  the  Intel* 
leet  which  requires  nicer  and  deeper  consider^, 
tkm  than  d^niHon,  A  thoosaad  men  may 
write  venes,  for  one  who  has  the  power  of  defr- 
ning  and  discriminating  the  exact  meaning  of 
words  and  the  principles  of  grammatioal  arrange* 
ment — ^Ed.] 
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for  more  certainty  ^  Dr.  Johiuon,  who  had 
thought  it  all  over,  and  whose  vigorous  un- 
ders.anding  was  fortified  by  much  experi- 
ence, thus  encouraged  the  blind  hard  to 
app  y  to  higher  speculations  what  we  all 
willingly  submit  to  in  common  Hie :  in  short, 
he  gave  him  niore  familiarly  the  able  and 
fair  reasoning  of  Butler's  Analogy:  "  Why, 
sir,  the  greatest  concern  we  have  in  this 
world,  the  choice  of  our  profession,  must  be 
determined  without  demonstrative  reason- 
ing. Human  life  is  not  yet  so  well  known, 
as  that  we  can  have  ii:  and  take  the  case 
of  a  man  who  is  ill.  I  call  two  physicians; 
they  differ  in  opinion.  I  am  noi  to  lie 
down,  and  die  between  them:  I  must  do 
something."  The  conversation  then  turn- 
ed on  atheism;  on  that  horrible  book,  SyB- 
t^me  de  la  Nature;  and  on  the  supposition 
of  an  eternal  necessity  without  design, 
without  a  governing  mind.  Johnson.  '*  If 
ii  were  so,  why  has  it  ceased.^  Why  don't 
we  see  men  thus  produced  around  us  now? 
Why,  at  least,  does  it  not  keep  pace,  in 
some  measure,  with  the  progress  of  time? 
If  it  stops  because  there  is  now  no  'need  of 
it,  then  it  is  plain  there  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  an  all-powerful  intelligence.  But 
stay!  (said  he,  with  one  of  his  satirick 
laughs).  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  shall  suppose 
Scotchmen  made  necessarily,  and  English- 
men by  choice." 

At  dinner  this  day  we  had  Sir  Alexander 
Dick,  whose  amiable  character  and  inge- 
nious and  cultivated  mind  are  so  generally 
known  ;  (he  was  then  on  the  verge  of  sev- 
enty, and  is  now  (1785)  eighty-one,  with 
his  Vacuities  entire,  his  heart  warm,  and  his 
temper  gay) ;  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord 
Hailes;  Mr.  Maclaurin 3,  advocate;  Dr. 
Gregory,  who  now  worthily  fills  his  father's 
medical  chair  ;  and  my  uncle,  Dr.  Boswell. 
This  was  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  best  days. 
He  was  quite  in  his  element.  All  was  litera- 
ture and  taste,  without  any  interruption. 
Lord  Hailes,  who  is  one  of  the  best  philolo- 
gists in  Great  Britain,  who  has  written  pa- 
pers in  the  World,  and  a  variety  of  otner 
works  in  prose  and  in  verse,  both  Latin  and 
English,  pleased  him  highly.  He  told  him 
he  had  discovered  the  Life  of  Cheynel,  in 
the  Student,  to  be  his.  Johnson.  "  No 
one  else  knows  it."  Dr.  Johnson  had  before 
this  dictated  to  me  a  law-paper  ^  upon  a 
question  purely  in  the  lawol  Scotland,  con- 
cerning viciotu  intromission,  that  is  to  say, 
intermeddling  with  the  effects  of  a  deceased 
person,  without  a  regular  title  ;  which  for- 
merly was  understood  to  subject  the  inter- 
meddler  to  payment  of  all  the  defunct's 
debts.    The  principle  has  of  late  been  re- 


*  See  hifl  letter  on  this  sabjeot  in  the  Appendix. 

^-BOHWXLL. 

•  [See  ante,  p.  208.— En.] 

'  [See  ante,  p.  800,  and  Appeiidiz."-£0.] 


[tour  to  m 

laxed.  Dr.  Jobiiscm's  argument  was  for  ■ 
renewal  of  its  strictness.  The  paper  was 
printed,  with  additions  by  roe,  and  given 
1  nto  the  cou  rt  of  session.  Lord  Hailes  knew 
Dr.  Johnson's  part  not  to  be  mine^  and  point- 
ed out  exactly  where  it  began  and  where  it 
ended.  Dr.  Johnson  said  *^  It  is  much  now 
that  his  lordship  can  distinguish  so." 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Hiunaa 
Wishes  there  is  the  following  passage  : 

**  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race, 
Begs,  for  each  birth,  the  fortnae  of  a  iace : 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  tpriog; 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  charms  which  pleased  t 
king." 

Lord  Hailes  told  him  he  was  mmtaken  in 
the  instances  he  had  ^iven  of  unfortunate 
fair  ones ;  for  neither  Vane  nor  Sedley  had 
a  title  to  that  description.  His  lordship  his 
since  been  so  obligmg  as  to  send  me  a  nole 
of  this,  for  the  communication  of  which  1 
am  sure  my  readers  will  thank  me. 

"  The  lines  in  the  tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
according  to  my  alteration,  should  hare 
run  thus  : 

« Yet  Shore  *  could  tell ; 

And  Valiere*  coned  * 

"  The  first  was  a  penitent  by  coropnlsion, 
the  second  by  sentiment ;  though  the  truth 
is.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  threw  beradf 
(but  still  from  sentiment)  in  the  king's  way. 

"  Our  friend  chose  Vane  «,  who  was  fir 
from  beinff  well-looked  ;  and  Sedley  *,  who 
was  so  ugly  that  Charles  H.  said  his  brother 
had  her  by  way  of  penance '." 

4  Mistress  (^f  Edward  IV. — Boswell. 

»  Mistress  of  Lonis  XIV. — Boswell. 

•  [See  ante,  p.  78.— Ed.] 

»  ["  Catharine  Sedley,  created  Coanten  rf 
Dorchester  for  life.  Her  father.  Sir  Charles,  re- 
senting the  sedactioQ  of  his  daughter,  joined  in 
the  Whig  measures  of  the  Revolation,  and  ex- 
cused his  revoh  from  James  under  an  ironictl 
profession  of  gratitude.  "  His  majesty,"  Bsid  he, 
"  haying  done  me  the  unlooked-for  bonov  «r 
making  my  daughter  a  countess,  I  cannot  do  lea 
in  return  than-  endeavour  to  make  his  daughter  t 
queen,** — Ed.] 

^  [Lord  Hailes  was  hypocritical.  Vane  wm 
handsome,  or,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  ap- 
peared so  to  her  royal  lover;  and  Sedley,  whtt* 
ever  others  may  have  thought  of  her,  bad  "  tbt 
charms  which  pleased  a  kmg.'*  So  that  Join- 
son's  illustrations  are  morally  just.  His  lordship'i 
proposed  subetitntiilh  of  a  fabulous  (or  at  leart 
apochryphal)  beauty  like  Jane  Shore,  whose  no- 
ry,  even  if  true,  was  obsolete  ;  or  that  of  a  fo^ 
eigner,  like  Mile,  Dt  La  ValUire,  little  knowi 
and  less  cared  for  amongst  us,  is  not  only  tatfdev 
but  inaccurate;  for  Mile.  De  La  Vallidie's  bearty 
was  quite  as  much  questamed  by  her  cootemin- 
raries  as  Miaa  Sedley *s.  Bussy  Rabutin  was  ei- 
iled  for  sneering  at  Lonia't  admiFBtioa  of  kv 
I  mwth^  which  he  ealk 
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Mr.  MacUurin'a  i  learning  and  talents 
enabled  him  to  do  his  part  very  well  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  company.  He  produced  two  ep- 
itaphs upon  his  father,  the  celebrated  ma- 
thematician. One  was  in  English,  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  change  one  word.  In 
the  other,  which  was  in  Latin,  he  made  sev- 
e  ral  alterations.  In  place  of  the  very  words 
of  Virgil,  "  Ubi  luctus  et  pavor  et  plurima 
mortis  imago,"  he  wrote  "  Ubi  luctus  reg- 
nant et  pavor."  Reintroduced  the. Word 
prorsus  into  the  line  "  Mortalibus  prorsus 
non  absit  solatium,"  and  after  "  Hujus  en- 
im  scripta  evolve,"  he  added,  "  Mentemque 
tantarum  rerum  capacem  corpori  catluco 
superslitem  crede ;"  which  is  quite  appli- 
cable to  Dr.  Johnson  him^If  i^. 
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-un  bee  amourenx, 


Qui  tPune  oreiUe  a  Pautre  va. 

And  Madame  Do  Plewi»-BeHdvre  writes  to  Fou- 
quet,  "  Mile.  De  La  Vallidre  a  fait  la  capable 
eovere  moL  Je  Tay  encens^e  par  sa.  beiuitd, 
qui  n^eat  poturtant  pat  grande."  And,  final- 
ly, aAer  Lord  Hailes  bad  clipped  down  the  name 
of  J)e  La  Valliere  into  Vallierey  his  ear 
might  have  told  him  that  it  did  not  even  yet  fit 
the  metre. — Ed.] 

^  [IVIr.  Maclaurin,  advocate,  son  of  the  great 
mathematician,  and  aflerworcJU  a  judge  of  session 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Dreghom.  He  wrote  some 
indifferent  English  poems;  but  was  a  good  Latin 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  wit  and  accomplishment. 
His  quotations  from  the  classics  were  particularly 
apposite.  In  the  famons  case  of  JShiffht,  which 
detennined  the  right  of  a  slave  to  freedom  if  he 
landed  in  Scotland,  Maclaurin  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  negro.  The  counsel  opposite  was  the  cel- 
ebrated Wight,  an  exeellent  lawyer,  but  of  very 
homely  appearance,  with  heavy  featves,  a  bUnd 
eye,  which  projected  fh>m  the  socket,  a  swag 
belly,  and  a  limp.  To  him  Maclaurin  applied  the 
lines  of  Virgil, 
**QiMinYn  iUe  niger,  quunvfa  tn  candMuB  emea, 

O  formoae  puer,  iiiuium  ne  crede  colori." 

Mr.  Maclaurin  wrote  an  essay  against  the  Hom- 
erick  tale  of  "  Troy  divine,"  I  beheve,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  introducing  a  happy  motto, 

■*  Nou  anni  domuere  decern,  non  mllle  carine."— 

Waltbb  Scott.] 

'  Mr.  Maclaurin *8  epitaph,  as  engraved  on  a 
marble  tombstone,  in  the  Gray-fiian  churchyard, 
Ediaboigh: 

Inft^  situfc  est 

COLIN  MACLAURIN, 

MatHea.  olim  in  Acad.  Edin.  Prof. 

Electua  ip«o  Newtono  •uadente. 

H.  L.  P.  F. 

Non  ut  nomini  paterno  cansulftt. 

Nam  lali  auxilio  nil  ^et; 

Bed  ut  in  hoc  infblicl  campe, 

Ubi  hietua  n^aot  et  paTor, 

MortaliboB  prorwis  non  absii  solatium: 

Hi^ua  enim  acripta  evolve, 

Mentemque  lantanun  rerum  capaoem 

Corpori  caduco  aapentttem  crede. 

I  Johnson  probably  changed  the  '*  very  words  ^ 
of  Virgil,  not  thinking  an  exact  and  ostentatious 
quotation  fW>m  a  heathen  poet  quite  appropriate 
to  a  christjan  epitaph.  The  whole  is,  as  it 
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Mr.  Murray,  advocate,  who  married  a 
niece  of  Lord  Mansfield's,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  judges  of  Scotland,  by  the  tiile  of 
Lord  Henderland,  sat  with  us  a  part  of  the 
eveuinff ;  but  did  not  venture  to  say  any 
thing  that  I  remember,  thouch  he  is  cer- 
tainly possessed  of  talents  whiwi  would  have 
enabled  him  toliave  shown  himself  to  advan- 
tage if  too  great  anxiety  had  not  prevented 
him. 

At  supper  we  had  Dr.  Alexander  Web- 
ster^, who,  though  not  learned,  had  such  » 
knowledge  of  mankind,  such  a  fund  of  infer* 
mation  and  entertainment,  so  clear  a  head» 
and  such  accommodating  manners,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  found  him  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  left  by 
ourselves,  I  read  to  him  my  notes  of  the 
opinions  of  our  judges  upon  the  questions 
of  literary  property.  He  did  not  Uke  them; 
and  said,  "  they  make  me  think  of  your 
judges  not  with  that  respect  which  I  shoiild 
wish  to  do."  To  the  argument  of  one  of 
them,  that  there  can  lie  no  property  in  blas- 
phemy or  nonsense,  he  answered,  '*thcn 
your  rotten  sheep  are  mine ! — By  that  rule, 
when  a  man's  house  falls  dnto  decay,  he 
must  lose  it  4."  I  mentioned  an  argument 
of  mine,  that  literary  perfosmaiucea  are  not 
taxed.  As  Churchill  says, 
"  No  statesman  yet  has  thongfat  it  worth  his  pains 

To  tax  our  labours,  or  excise^ our  brains;" 


now  ftandi,  a  very  beautiful  and  affecting  inscrip^ 
tion. — ^Ed.] 

'3  [Dr.  Alexander  Webster  was  remarkable  for 
the  talent  with  which  he  at  once  supported  his 
place  in  convivial  society,  and  a  high  character 
as  a  leaddr  of  the  strict  and  rigid  presbyteriair  par- 
ty in  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  certiiinly  seent- 
eid  to  require  veiv  different  qualifications.  He 
was  ever  gay  amid  the  gayest :  when  it  once  oc- 
curred to  some  one  present  t»  ask,  what  one  of 
bis  EldeiB  would  think,  should  he  see  his  pastor 
in  such  a  merry  mood. — "Think!"  replied  the 
doctor,  **  why  he  would  not  believe  his  own  eyes.*' 
— Wai-teh  Scott.] 

*  [Dr.  Johnson's  illustration  is  sophistical,  and 
might  have  been  retorted  upon  him:  for  if  a  man's 
sheep  are  to  rott^i  as  to  rraider  the  meat  ui^ 
wholetsome,  or,  if  his  house  be  to  decayed  as  t» 
threaten  mischief  to  passengers,  the  kiw  wiU  een- 
fiscate  the  mutton  and  abate  the  house,  without 
any  regard  to  property,  which  the  owner  thus 
abuses.  Moreo  w,  Johnson  should  have  disciiio- 
inated  between  a  criminal  offence  and  a  civil 
right.  Blasphemy  is  a  crime :  would  it  not  be 
in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  that  there  should  be 
a  right  of  property  in  a  crime,  or  that  the  law 
should  be  called  upon  to  protect  that  which  is  il- 
legal ?  If  this  be  true  in  law,  it  is  much  more 
so  in  equity,  as  he  who  applies  for  the  extraor^ 
dinary  assistance  of  a  court  of  equity  should  have 
a  right,  consistent  at  least  with  equity  and  mor^ 
als;  and  a  late  question  was  so  de^ed,  and  upon 
that  principle,  by  the  greatest  juige  of  modera 
times.  Lord  Eldon. — ^En.] 
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and  therefore  they  are  not  property.  "  Yet," 
said  he,  '*  we  hang  a  man  for  stealing  a  horse, 
and  horsea  are  not  taxed."  Mr.  Pitt  has 
since  put  an  end  to  that  argument. 

W^.dnesdayy  18/A  August, — On  this  day 
we  set  out  from  Edinburgh.    We  should 

fladly  have  had  Mr.  Scott  to  go  with  us, 
ut  Ke  was  obliged  to  return  to  England. 
I  have  given  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Johnson  :  my 
readers  may  wish  to  know  a  little  of  his 
fellow-traveller.  Think,  then,  of  a  gentle- 
man of  ancient  blood,  the  pride  of  which 
was  his  predominant  passion.  He  was  then 
in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  had  been  about 
four  years  happily  married.  His  inclina- 
tion was  to  be  a  soldier,  but  his  father,  a 
respectable  judge,  had  pressed  him  into  the 
profession  of  the  law.  He  had  travelled  a 
good  deal,  and  seen  many  varieties  of  hu- 
man hfe.  He  had  thought  more  than  any 
body  had  supposed,  and  had  a  pretty  good 
Bttxuc  of  general  learning  and  knowledge. 
He  had  all  Dr.  Johnson's  principles,  with 
some  degree  of  relaxation.  He  had  rather 
too  little  than  too  much  prudence ;  and,  his 
imagination  being  lively,  he  often  said  things 
of  which  the  effect  was  very  different  from 
the  intention.    He  resembled  sometimes 

*<The  best  good  man,  with  the  wont-natiir«d 
mvae." 

He  eannot  deny  himself  the  vanity  of  fin- 
ishing with  the  encomium  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  friendly  partiality  to  the  c<>mpanion 
of  his  tour  represents  him  as  one,  "  whoee 
acuteness  would  help  my  inquiry,  and  whose 
gaiety  of  conversation,  and  civility  of  man- 
ners, are  sufficient  to  counteract  the  incon- 
veniences of  travel,  in  countries  less  hospi- 
table than  we  have  passed  ^'* 
Dr.  Johnson  thought  it  unnecessary  to 

Eut  himself  to  the  additional  expense  of 
ringing  with  him  Francis  Barber,  his  faith- 
ful black  servant ;  so  we  were  attended  on- 
ly.by  my  man,  Joseph  Ritter  2,  a  Bohemian, 
a  fine  stately  fellow  above  six  feet  high, 
who  had  been  over  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
and  spoke  many  languages.  He  was  the 
best  servant  I  ever  saw.  Let  not  my  readers 
disdain  his  introduction.  For  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  him  this  character  :  ''  Sir,  he  is  a  civil 
man,  and  a  wise  man." 

From  an  erroneous  apprehension  of  vio- 
lence. Dr.  Johnson  had  provided  a  pair  of 
pistols,  some  gunpowder,  and  a  quantity  of 
Dullets  :  but  upon  being  assured  we  should 


>  [He  omits  the  tendency  to  hypoehondriatiSf 
(eee  ante,  p.  23,  n.),  of  which,  however,  eeveral 
ioKtances.will  appear  m  the  couree  of  the  tour, 
and  wbich  waa  a  very  important  feature  in  hja  char- 
acter.—Ed.] 

•  [Joseph  Kilter  afterwards  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  the  large  inn  at  Paisley,  called  the 
Aberoora  Arms,  but  did  not  socceed  in  that 
L— Wajutjbk  Scott  J 


[touk  to  m 

run  no  risk  of  meetin|^  any  robbers,  be  left 
his  arms  and  ammunition  in  an  open  drawer, 
of  which  he  gave  my  wile  the  charge.  He 
also  leil  in  that  drawer  one  volume  ofa 
pretty  full  and  curious  Diary  of  his  Life,  of 
which  I  have  a  few  fragments ;  but  the 
book  has  been  destroyed.  I  winh  female 
curiosity  had  been  strong  enough  to  have 
had  it  all  transcribed,  which  might  easihr 
have  been  done,  and  I  should  think  ihethef^ 
being  pro  bono  jnAlieo,  might  have  been 
forgiven.  But  I  may  be  wrong.  My  wife 
told  me  she  never  once  looked  into  it  She 
did  not  seem  quite  easy  when  we  left  her : 
but  away  we  went! 

Mr.  jfaimeS,  advocate,  was  to  jo  with 
us  as  far  as  St  Andrews.  It  givea  me 
pleasure  that,  by  mentioning  his  name,  I 
connect  his  title  to  the  just  and  haodsooe 
compliment  paid  him  by  Dr.  Jolinsoa,  in 
his  book:  '*A  gentleman  who  could  stay 
with  us  only  long  enough  to  make  us  know 
how  much  we  lost  by  his  leaving  at.'' 
When  we  came  to  Leith,  I  talked  with  pe^ 
bans  too  boasting  an  air,  how  pretty  the 
Frith  of  Forth  looked;  as  indeed,  after  the 
prospect  from  Constantinople,  of  which  I 
nave  been  told,  and  that  from  Naples,  which 
I  have  seen,  I  believe  the  view  or  that  Frith 
and  its  environs,  from  the  Castle-hill  of 
Edinburgh,  is  the  finest  prospect  in  Europe. 
<<Ay,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "that  is  the 
state  of  the  world.  Water  is  the  same 
every  where. 

Una  eat  injnsti  csmla  forma  marii^" 

I  told  him  the  port  here  was  the  mooth 
of  the  river  or  water  of  Leith.  "Not 
Lethe,*'  said  Mr.  Naime.  "  Why,  air," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  <<  when  a  Scotchman seti 
out  from  tliis  port  for  England,  he  forgets 
his  native  country."  Naibhe.  'Mhope, 
sir,  you  will  forget  England  here."  Johii- 
sow.  "  Then  »t  will  be  still  more  Lethe." 
He  observed  of  the  pier  or  quay,  "yon 
have  no  occasion  for  so  large  a  one,  your 
trade  does  not  require  it:  but  you  are  like  a 
shopkeeper  who  takes  a  shop,  not  only  for 
what  he  has  to  put  into  it,  but  that  it  may 


*  {Mr.  William  Nairne,  afterwards  Sir  WilliiB, 
and  a  judge  of  the  coort  of  aesskin,  by  the  ti- 
tle, made  daasical  by  Shakspeare,  of  Lord  Db- 
sinnan.  He  was  a  man  of  scmpalons  mtcgntjr- 
When  sheriff  depute  of  Perthshire,  be  fooodi  apoa 
reflection,  that  he  had  decided  a  poor  maa's  cm 
erroneously;  and  as  the  only  remedy,  lappM 
the  litigant  privately  with  money  to  earry  thsflii 
to  the  sopreme  conrt,  where  his  jadgment  w»  »■ 
vened.  Sir  WOliam  was  of  the  old  school  of 
manneiB,  somewhat  formal,  bat  ponctilioaflly  «il 
bred. — Walter  Scott.] 

4  Nob  Ulle  oiIms,  boh  tn  ratrabero  lUTai 
Una  Mt  li^uiti  carula  forma  marii. 

Ovid.  Amor,  L  H.  d.  zL      . 


Nor  gtovm  nor  towns  the  nithla 

VuTariod  lUn  lu  sxoro  lurtlice  aoira.— Bofwiu. 
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be  believed  he  has  a  crreat  deal  to  put  into 
it."  It  is  very  true,  that  thew  is  now,  com- 
parativelv,  little  trade  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland.  The  riches  of  Glasg^ow 
show  how  much  there  is  in  the  west ;  and, 
perhaps,  we  shall  find  trade  travel  westward 
oa  a  gfreat  scale  as  well  as  a  small. 

We  talked  of  a  man's  drowning  himself. 
Johnson.  <*  I  should  never  think  it  time 
to  make  away  with  myself."  1  put  the  case 
of  Eustace  Budgell,  who  was  accused  of 
forging  a  will,  and  sunk  himself  in  the 
Thames,  before  the  trial  of  its  authenticity 
came  on.  "  Suppose,  sir,'^  said  1,  **  that  a 
man  is  absolutely  sure,  that,  if  he  lives  a  few 
days  longer,  he  shall  be  detected  in  a  fraud, 
the  consequence  of  which  will  be  utter  dis- 
grace and  expulsion  from  society."  John- 
son. "  Then,  sir,  let  him  go  abroad  to  a 
distant  country;  let  him  eo  to  some  place 
where  he  is  not  known.  Don't  let  him  go 
to  the  devil,  where  he  is  known  I" 

He  then  said,  'M  see  a  number  of  people 
barefooted  here:  I  suppose  you  all  went  so 
before  the  Union.  Bosweli,  your  ancestors 
went  so  when  they  had  as  much  land  as 
your  family  has  now.  Yet  Auchinleck  is 
the  Field  of  Stones;  there  would  be  bad 
going  bare-footed  Uiere.  The  lairds,  how- 
ever, did  it."  I  bought  some  speldings,  fish 
(generally  whitings)  salted  and  dri«l  in  a 
particular  manner,  being  dipped  in  the  sea 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  eaten  by  the  Scots 
by  way  of  a  relish.  He  had  never  seen 
them,  though  they  are  sold  in  London.  I 
insisted  on  Scottifying^  his  palate;  but  he 
was  very  reluctant  With  difficulty  I  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  let  a  bit  of  one  of  them 
lie  in  his  mouth.    He  did  not  like  it. 

In  crossing  the  Frith,  Dr.  Johnson  deter- 
mined that  we  should  land  upon  Inch  Keith. 
On  approaching  it,  we  first  observed  a  high 
rocky  shore.  We  coasted  about,  and  put 
into  a  little  bay  on  the  north-west.  We 
clambered  up  a  very  steep  ascent,  on  which 
was  very  good  grasis,  but  rather  a  profusion 
of  thistles.  There  were  sixteen  head  of  black 
cattle  grazing  upon  the  island.  Lord  Hailes 
observed  to  me,  that  Brantome  calls  it  L'isle 
des  Chevaux,  and  that  it  was  probably  "  a 
safer  stable  "  than  many  others  in  his  time. 
The  fort,  with  an  inscription  on  it,  Maria 
Re,  1564,  is  strongly  built.  Dr.  Johnson 
examined  it  with  m  uch  attention.  He  stalk- 
ed like  a  giant  among  the  luxuriant  thistles 
and  nettles.  There  are  three  wells  in  the 
Island,  but  we  could  not  find  one  in  the  fort 
There  must  probably  have  been  one,  thoueh 
now  filled  up,  as  a  garrison  could  not  sud- 
sist  without  it  *.    But  I  have  dwelt  too  long 
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>  My  frieod,  Generel  Campbell,  Govemoor  of 
filadras,  tells  me,  that  they  make  speldings  in  the 
East  Indies,  paiticularly  at  Bombay,  where  they 
call  them  Bambaloes. — ^Bosweli.. 

'  fTbanmainidf  the  fort  have  been  removed. 


on  this  little  spot  Dr.  Johnson  aflerwards 
bade  me  try  to  write  a  descnption  of  our 
discovering  Inch  Keith,  in  the  usual  style 
of  travellers,  describing  fully  every  particu- 
lar^ stating  the  grounds  on  which  we  con- 
cluded that  it  must  have  once  been  inhabit- 
ed, and  introducing  many  sage  reflections, 
and  we  should  see  how  a  thing  might  be 
covered  in  words,  so  as  to  induce  people  to 
come  and  survey  it.  All  that  was  told 
might  be  true,  and  yei  in  reality  there  miffht 
be  nothing  to  see.  He  said,  "  I  'd  have  Uiis 
island.  I'd,  build  a  house,  make  a  p^ood 
landing<^lace,  have  a  garden,  and  vines, 
and  all  sorts  of  trees.  A  rich  man,  of  a  hos- 
pitable turn,  here,  would  have  many  visitors 
from  Jldinburgh."  When  we  had  got  into 
our  boat  again,  he  called  to  me,  *^  Come, 
now,  pay  a  classical  compliment  to  the  isi 
and  on  quittii^  it."  I  nappened  luckily, 
in  allusion  to  tne  beautiful  Queen  Mary, 
whose  name  is  upon  the  fort,  to  think  of 
what  Virgil  mskes  £neas  say,  on  having 
led  the  country  of  his  charming  Dido: 

"  Invitns,  regina,  tuo  de  littore  cesBi'.'* 

«  Very  well  hit  oflTI"  said  he. 

We  dmed  ai  Kinffhom,  and  then  ^t  in- 
to a  post-chaise.  Mr.  Naime  and  his  ser- 
vant, and  Joseph,  rqde  by  us.  We  stopped 
at  Cupar,  and  drank  tea.  We  talked  of 
Parliament;  and  I  said,  I  supposed  very  few 
of  the  members  knew  much  of  what  was  go- 
ing on,  as  indeed  very  few  gentlemen  know 
muchof  their  own  private  afiairs.  Johj^son. 
"  Why,  sir,  if  a  man  is  not  of  a  sluggish 
mind,  he  may  be  his  own  steward.  11  he 
will  look  into  his  afiairs,  he  will  soon  learn. 
So  it  is  as  to  publick  affairs.  There  must 
always  be  a  certain  number  of  men  of  busi- 
ness in  parliament."  Boswell.  "But 
consider,  sir,  what  is  the  house  of  commons  ? 
Is  not  a  great  part  of  it  chosen  by  peers? 
Do  you  wink,  sir,  they  ought  to  have  such 
an  influence?"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir.  Iuf- 
fiuence  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  proper- 
ty: and  it  is  right  it  snould."  Boswbll. 
"  But  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the 
common  people  may  be  oppressed?"  John-  * 
SON.  "  No,  sir.  Our  great  fear  is  from 
want  of  power  in  government.  Such  a 
storm  of  vulgar  force  has  broken  in."  Bos- 
well. "  It  has  only  roared."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  it  has  roared,  till  the  judges  in  West- 


to  assist  in  constmcdng  a  very  useful  lighthonse 
upon  the  island. — ^Wajutsb  Scott.] 

a  M  Unhappy  aueoa ! 

Uowilliug  I  forsook  jom/riendljf  «(a<c.'*— Drydcii. 
—Boswbll. 

[Such  is  the  translation  which  Mr.  Boswell  gives, 
though  It  loses  one  of  the  points  of  his  very  happ^ 
quotation,  by  substituting  for  **  shore,**  which  is 
the  proper  verBion,  the  words  *^  friendly  state,** 
which,  on  tlus  occasion,  would  have  had  no  mean- 
ing whatsoever.— £o.] 
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minster-Hall  have  been  afraid  to  pronounce 
sentence  in  opposition  to  the  popular  cry. 
ITou  are  frightened  by  what  is  no  longer 
dangerous,  fike  nresbyterians  by  popery." 
He  then  repeated  a  passage,  I  think,  in  But- 
ler's Remains,  which  ends,  '*  and  would  cry 
fire!  fire!  in  Noah's  flood  a." 

We  had  a  dreary  drive,  in  a  dusky  night, 
to  St.  Andrews,  where  we  arrived  laie. 
We  found  a  good  supper  at  Glass's  inn, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  revived  agreeably.  He 
said,  "  The  collection  called  «  The  Muses ' 
Welcome  to  King  James »  (first  of  England, 
and  sixth  of  Scotland),  on  his  return  to  his 
native  kingdom,  showed  that  there  was 
then  abiindance  of  learning  in  Scotland; 
and  that  the  conceits  in  that  collection,  with 
which  people  find  fault,  were  mere  mode." 
He  added,  "  We  could  n&t  now  entertain  a 
sovereign  so;  that  Buchanan  had  spread  the 
spirit  ot  learning  amongst  us,  but  we  had 
lost  it  during  the  civil  wars."  He  did  not 
allow  the  Latin  poetry  of  PiUMiirac  so  much 
merit  as  has  been  usually  attributed  to  it; 
though  he  owned  that  one  of  his  pieces, 
which  he  mentioned,  but  which  I  am  sorry 
is  not  specified  in  mv  notes,  was  "  very  well." 
It  IB  not  improbable  thai  it  was  the  poem 
which  Prior  has  so  elegantly  translated  3. 

After  supper,  we  made  a.  procession  to 
Saint  Leonard's  college,  the  landlord  walk- 
ing before  us  with  a  candle,  and  the  waiter 
with  a  lantern.  That  college  had  some 
time  before  been  dissolved^  and  Dr-  Wat- 


'  The  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  the 
«  Ohartcter  of  the  Assembly  Man,'*  Butler's  Se- 
mainst  p.  232,  edit.  1754:  **  He  preaches,  in- 
deed, both  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  for  he 
rails  at  Popery,  when  the  land  is  almo^  lost  in 
Presbytery  ;  and  would  cry  fire  !  fire  !  in  Noah*B 
flood/* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  piece  was 
«ot  written  by  Butler,  but  by  Sir  John  Birken- 
head; for  Wood,  in  )mMhe.n€B  OxonienseSy  vol 
-ii.  p.  640,  enumerates  it  among  that  gentleman's 
-works,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  it: 
**  *  The  Aflsembly  Man'  (or  the  character  of  an 
■assembly  man),  written  1647,  Lond.  1662-8,  in 
three  ahe^  in  quto.  The  copy  of  it  was  taken 
from  the  author  by  those  who  said  they  could  not 
iirob,  because  all  wastheira ;  so  excised  what  they 
liked  net;  and  so  mangled  and  reformed  it,  that 
it  was  no  character  of  an  assembly^  •but  of  ihem- 
iselves.  At  length,  after  it  bad  slept  several  years, 
4he  author  pubiiiihed  it,  to  avoid  false  copies.  It 
is  also  reprinted  in  a  book  entitled  '  Wh  and 
Iioyalty  revived,'  in  a  collection  of  some  smut 
■atyrs  in  verse  and  prose  on  the  late  times,  Lonfl. 
1682,  qn^,  said  to  b^  written  by  Abr.  Cowley, 
Sir  John  Birkenhead,  and  Hndibras,  aKaa  Sam. 
Butler."  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Reed,  of  Staple  Inn. — Boswell. 

*  [More  likely  the  fine  epitaph  on  John,  Vis- 
Aount  of  Dundee,  iranslated  by  Dry  den,  and  be- 
jdnning     Ultime     Scotorum,    &c — Walter 

SCOTT.J 


son,  a  professor  here  flhe  historian  of  Philip 
11.^,  had  purchased  the  ground,  and  what 
buildings  remained.  When  we  entered  hit 
court,  it  seemed  quite  academical;  and  w« 
found  in  his  house  very  comfortable  and 
genteel  accommodation^. 

Thursday,  I9th  August, -^We  rose  much 
refreshed.  1  had  with  me  a  map  of  iSoot 
land,  a  Bihle,  which  was  given  me  by  Loid 
Mountstuart  when  we  Wiere  togetiker  in 
Italy,  and  Ogden's  "  Sermons  on  Prayer." 
Mr.  Nairne  introduced  us  to  Dr.  Watson, 
whom  we  found  a  well-informed  man,  of 
very  amiable  manners.  Dr.  Johnson,  after 
they  were  acquainted,  said,  "  I  take  great 
deiijght  in  him."  His  daughter,  a  veiy 
pleasing  young  lady,  made  breakfast.  Dr. 
Watson  observed,  that  Glasgow  nnivenity 
had  fewer  home  students  since  trade  iocreas- 
ed,  as  learning  was  rather  incompatible  with 
it.  JoHKsoK.  "  Why,  sir,  as  trade  is  now 
carried  on  by  subordinate  hands,  men  in 
trade  have  as  much  leisure  as  others ;  and 
now  learning  itself  is  a  trade.  A  man  goes 
to  a  bookseller,  and  gets  what  he  can.  We 
have  done  with  patronage.  In  the  infancy 
of  learning,  we  ond  some  great  man  praised 
for  it.  This  diffused  it  among  others. 
When  it  becomes  general,  an  author  lea\t8 
the  great,  and  applies  to  the  multitude." 
Boswell.  ''  It  is  a  shame  that  authors  are 
not  now  better  patronised."  Johssox. 
''  No,  sir.  If  learning  cannot  support  a 
man,  if  he  must  sit  with  his  hands  acroestill 
somebody  feeds  him,  it  is  as  to  him  a  bad 
thing,  and  it  is  better  as  it  is  ^,  With  patroa 
age,  what  flattery  I  what  falsehood !  While 
a  man  is  in  equillbrio,  he  throws  tnith 
among  the  multitude,  and  lets  them  take  it 
as  they  please :  in  patronage,  he  must  say 
what  pleases  his  patron,  and  it  is  an  equal 
chance  whether  that  be  truth  or  falsehood." 
Watsojn.  ''  But  is  it  not  the  case  now,  that, 
instead  of  flattering  one  person,  we  flatter  the 
age.'"  Johnson.  "No,  sir.  The  world 
always  leu  a  man  tell  what  he  thmks  his  owo 
way.  I  wonder,  however,  that  so  many  peo- 
ple have  wntten,  who  might  have  let  it  aloo& 
That  people  should  endeavour  to  excel  io 
conversation,  1  do  not  wonder;  because  in  cod- 
versation  praise  is  instantly  reverberated." 

We  talked  of  change  of  manners.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  that  our  drinking  k* 
than  our  ancestors  was  owing  to  the  cnaoge 
from  ale  to  wine.  "  I  remember,"  said  he, 
"when  all  the  decent  people  in  Lichfield 
got  drunks  every  night,  and  were  not  the 


^  My  journal,  from  this  day  inclaaive,  was  Rid 
by  Dr.  Johnson.— ^Bobwell. 

*  /[Ail  this  ia  vary'  jost,  bnt  not  very  oonnstak 
with  his  complaint  of  Lord  Cbeateiiield's  ineffi- 
cient pittrcnage.    See  ante,  p.  112,  &c.— Eo.] 

^  [As  an  item  in  the  history  of  manners,  it  ntiy 
be  observed,  'ibat  drinking  to  excess  has  dimin- 
isbed  greatly  in  the  memory  even  of  those  whs 
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worse  thoug^ht  of.  Ale  was  cheap,  so  you 
pressed  strongly.  When  a  man  must  bring 
a  bottle  of  wine,  he  is  not  in  such  haste. 
Smoking  has  gone  out.  To  be  sure,  it- is  a 
ehocking  thing,  blowing  smoke  out  of  our 
mouths  into  other  people's  mouths,  eyes, 
and  noses,  and  having  the  same  thing  done 
to  us.  Yet  I  cannot  account,  why  a  thing 
which  requirtes  so  little  exertion,  and  yet 
preserves  the  mind  from  total  vacuity,  should 
have  gone  out.  Every  man  has  something 
by  which  he  calms  himself;  beating  with 
his  feet,  or  so  ^  I  remember  when  people 
in  England  changed  a  shirt  only  once  a 
Tireek:  a  Pandour,  when  he  gets  a  shirt, 
greases  it  to  make  it  last.  Formerly,  good 
tradesmen  had  no  fire  but  in  the  kitchen; 
hever  in  the  parlour,  except  on  Sunday.  My 
father,  who  was  a  magistrate  of  Lichfield, 
lived  thus.  They  never  began  to  have  a 
fire  in  the  parlour,  but  on  leaving  off*  busi- 
ness, or  some  great  revolution  of  their  life." 
Dr.  Watson  said,  the  hall  was  as  a  kitchen, 
in  old  scjuires'  houses.  Jomnsoit.  "  No,  sir. 
The  hall  was  for  great  occasions,  and  never 
w^as  used  for  domestick  refection."  We 
talked  of  the  Union,  and  what  money  it  had 
hrough  t  into  Scotland .  D  r.  Watson  observ- 
ed, that  a  little  money  formerly  went  as  far 
as  a  great  deal  now.  Johnson.  "  In  spec- 
ulation, it  seems  that  a  smaller  .quantity  of 
money,  equal  in  value  to  a  larger  quantity, 
if  equally  divided,  should  produce  the  same 
efiect.  But  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  Many 
more  convenicncies  and  elegancies  are  en- 
joyed where  money  is  plentiful,  than  where 
It  is  scarce.  Perhaps  a  great  familiarity 
with  it,  which  arises  from  plenty,  makes  us 
more  easily  part  with  it." 

After  what  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  of  St. 
Andrews,  which  he  had  long  wished  to  see, 
as  our  oldest  university,  and  the  seat  of  our 
primate  in  the  days  of  episcopacy,  I  can  say 
little.  Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  John- 
son's book,  I  find  that  he  has  been  censured 
for  not  seeing  here  the  ancient  chapel  of  St. 
Rule  2,  a  curious  piece  of  sacred  architec- 
ture. But  this  was  neither  his  fault  nor 
mine.  We  were  both  of  us  abundantly  de- 
sirous of  surveying  such  sort  of  antiquities; 
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ean  remember  forty  or  fifty  yean.  The  taste  for 
nnokin^,  however,  has  revived,  probably  from 
the  military  habits  of  Europe  daring  the  French 
wan;  bnt  imtead  of  the  sober  sedentary  ftipe,  the 
ambalatory  eigar  is  now  chiefly  used.  See  ante, 
p.  1S7,  an  observation  of  Johnson's  that  insanity 
had  increosed  as  smoking  declined. — ^En.] 

>  Dr.  Johnson  ssed  to  prmetiBe  this  hirnseU*  very 
aonch. — Boswsi.l. 

'  [It  is  very  singular  how  they  could  miss  see- 
ing St.  RvleHi  chapel,  an  ecclesiastical  twilding, 
-Cbe  most  ancient,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
a  square  tower,  which  stands  dose*by  the  rains  of 
4he  okl  cathedral  Martinis  ^rUiqmtatea  IHoi 
Vjflfufr^  joe  ]ftow.pQbiisbed.-~W^x«TSA  Scott.J 


but  neither  of  us  knew  of  this.  I  am  afraid 
the  censure  must  fall  on  those  who  did  not 
tell  us  of  it.  In  everyplace,  where  there  is 
any  thing  worthy  of  observation,  there 
should  be  a  short  printed  directory  for  stran- 

?er8,  such  as  we  find  in  all  the  towns  of 
taly,  and  in  some  of  the  towns  in  England. 
I  ^as  told  that  there  is  a  ma«iuscript  account 
of  St.  Andrews,  by  Martin,  secretary  to 
Archbishop  Sharp;  and  that  one  Douglas 
has  published  a  small  account  of  it.  I  in« 
quired  at  a  bookseller's,  but  could  not  get  it. 
Dr.  Johnson's  veneration  for  the  hierafchy 
is  well  known.  There  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  he  was  affected  with  strong  indignation, 
while  he  beheld  the  ruins  of  religious  mag* 
nificence.  I  happened  to  ask  where  John 
Knox  was  buried.  Dr.  Johnson  burst  out> 
''  I  hope  in  the  highway.  I  have  been  look- 
inff  at  his  reformations." 

It  was  a  very  fine  day.  Dr.  Johnson 
seemed  quite  wrapt  up  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  scenes  which  were  now  presented  to 
him.  He  kept  his  hat  off  while  he  was  up- 
on any  part  of  the  ground  where  the  cathe* 
dral  had  stood.  He  said  well,  that,  "Knox 
had  set  on  a  mob,  without  knowing  where 
it  would  end;  and  that  differing  from  a 
man  in  doctrine  was  no  reason  why  yon 
should  pull  his  house  about  his  ears."  As 
we  walked  in  the  cloisters,  there  was  a  sol- 
emn echo,  while  he  talked  loudly  of  a  prop- 
er retirement  fVom  the  world.  Mr.  Nairne 
said,  he  had  an  inclination  to  retire.  I  call- 
ed Dr.  Johnson's  attention  to  this,  tliat  I 
might  hear  his  opinion  if  it  was  right 
JoHKSoir.  "Yes,  when  hd  has  done  his 
duty  to  society.  In  general,  as  every  man 
is  obliged  not  only  to  *  love  God,  but  his 
neighlx)ur  as  himself,'  he  must  bear  his  part 
in  active  life ;  yet  there  are  exceptions. 
Those  who  are  exceedingly  scrupulous 
(which  I  do  not  approve,  for  I  am  no  friend 
to  scruples),  and  nnd  their  scrupulosity  in- 
vincible, so  that  they  are  quite  in  the  dark, 
and  know  not  what  Vhey  shall  do, — or  those 
who  cannot  resist  temptations,  and  find 
they  make  themselves  worse  by  being  in  the 
workl,  without  making  it  better,  may  retire. 
I  never  read  of  a  hermit,  but  in  imagination 
I  Idss  his  feet;  never  of  a  monastery,  but  I 
could  fall  on  my  knees,  and  kiss  the  pave- 
ment. But  I  think  putting  young  |)eople 
there,  who  know  nothing  ot  liie,  nothing  of 
retirement,  is  dangerous  and  wicked,  ft  is 
a  saying  as  old  as  Hesiod, 

That  is  a  very  noble  line:  not  that  young 
men  should  not  pray,  or  old  men  not  give 
counsel,  but  that  every  season  of  life  has  its 

3  M  Let  youth  in  deeds,  in  counsel  man  engage: 
Prayer  ia  the  proper  duty  of  old  age.**— Boswbll. 

[See,  on  this  iniererting  sobject,  €mte^  p.  227. 
— Ed.J 
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proper  duties.  I  have  thought  of  retiring, 
and  have  talked  of  it  to  a  friend;  hut  I  find 
my  vocation  is  rather  to  active  life."  I 
said,  some  young  monks  might  he  allowed, 
to  show  that  it  is  not  age  alone  that  can  re- 
tire to  pious  solitude;  But  he  thought  this 
would  only  show  that  they  could  not  resist 
temptation. 

He  wanted  to  mount  the  steeples,  hut  it 
could  not  be  done.  There  are  no  good  in- 
scriptions here.  Bad  Roman  characters  he 
naturally  mistook  for  half  Gothick,  half  Ro- 
man. One  of  the  steeples,  which  he  was 
told  was  in  danger,  he  wished  not  to  be  ta- 
ken down;  "  for,"  said  he,  **  it  may  fall  on 
some  of  the  posterity  of  John  Knox;  and 
no  great  matter^  ! "  Dinner  was  mention- 
ed. Johnson.  «  Ay,  ay,  amidst  all  these 
sorrowful  scenes,  I  have  no  objection  to 
dinner." 

We  went  and  looked  at  the  castle  where 
Cardinal  Beaton  was  murdered^,  and  then 
visited  Principal  Murison  at  his  collei^e, 
where  is  a  good  library  room;  but  the  Prin- 
cipal was  abujidaDtly  vain  of  it,  for  he  seri- 
ously said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  '^  You  have  not 
such  a  one  in  England^." 

The  professors  entertained  us  with  a  very 
good  dinner.  Present:  Murison,  Shaw, 
Cooke,  Hill,  Haddo,  Watson,  Flint,  Brown. 
I  observed,  that  I  wondered  to  see  him  eat 
so  well,  ai\er  viewing  so  many  sorrowful 
scenes  of  ruined  rdigious  tnagnificence. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  sorry,  after 
seeing  these  gentlemen,  for  they  are  not 
sorry."    Murison  said,  all  sorrow  was  bad. 


^  [Tliese  towers  have  been  repaired  by  the  gov- 
emment,  with  a  proper  attention  to  the  antiquities 
of  the  country. — ^Walter  Scott.] 

'  David  Beaton,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of 
St  Andrews,  was  murdered  on  the  29th  May, 
1546,  in  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  by  John  and 
Norman  Leslie  (of  the  Rothes  family) ^  and  some 
others,  in  vengeance,  as  they  alleged  (though  no 
doubt  they  had  also  personal  motives),  of  the 
share  the  cardinal  had  in  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Wishart,  a  protestant  minister  of  great  reputation, 
who  had  lately  been  burned  for  heresy  in  the  car- 
dinars  own  presence.  **  The  cardinal  was  mor^ 
dered,"  says  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  '*  Journey,"  **  bv 
the  ruffians  of  reforaution,  in  the  maimer  of  which 
Knox  has  given  what  he  himself  calls  a  merry 
narrative." — IVorka,  vol.  viii.  p.  212. — Ed.] 

'  [<*  The  library,"  says  Johnson,  good-hu- 
monredly,  **  is  not  very  spacious,  but  elegant  and 
luminous.  The  Doctor  by  whom  it  was  shown 
hoped  to  irritate  or  subdue  my  English  vanity  by 
telling  me,  that  we  had  no  such  repository  of 
books  in  England."  The  library  at  St.  Anihrews 
is,  the  editor  is  informed,  seventy-five  feet  long. 
That  of  All  Souls,  in  Oxford,  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  feet ;  of  Christ  Church,  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  ;  of  Queen's  one  hundred  and  twen- 
^-three;  and  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  j 
Bodleian  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  libnury 
«f  St.  AadiewB.— Ed.]  ] 


[tour  to  tum 

as  it  was  murmaring  against  the  dispra- 
sations  of  Providence.  Jobnsov.  *'  Sir, 
sorrow  is  inherent  in  humanity.  As  you 
cannot  judge  two  and  two  to  be  either  five 
or  three,  but  certainly  four,  so,  when  c4hd- 
paring  a  worse  present  state  with  a  better 
which  is  past,  you  cannot  but  leel  sorrow. 
It  is  not  cured  by  reason,  but  by  the  incur- 
sion of  present  objects,  which  wear  out  the 
past.  You  need  not  murmur,  though  vou 
are  sorry."  Murisoh.  "But  St.  fanl 
says,  <  I  Uave  learnt,  in  whatever  state  I  am, 
therewith  to  be  content'"  JoBHsoir. 
"  Sir,  that  relates  to  riches  and  poverty; 
for  we  see  St.  Paul,  when  he  had  a  tfaoni 
in  the  flesh,  prayed  earnestly  to  have  it  re^ 
moved;  and  then  he  could  not  be  content" 
Murison,  thus  refuted,  tried  to  be  smarts 
and  drank  to  Dr.  Johnson,  <*  Long  may 
you  lecture!"  Dr.  Johnson  allerwards, 
speaking  of  his  not  drinking  wine,  said, 
"  The  Doctor  spoke  of  lecturing  (looking  to 
hinO.     1  give  all  these  lectures  on  water." 

He  defended  requiring  subscription  in 
those  admitted  to  universities,  thus:  "Ai 
all  who  come  into  the  country  must  obey 
the  king,  so  all  who  come  into  an  univeni- 
ty  must  be  of  the  church." 

And  here  I  must  do  Dr.  Johnson  the  jus- 
tice to  contradict  a  very  absurd  and  ill-na- 
tured story,  as  to  what  passed  at  St.  An- 
drews. It  has  been  circulated,  that,  after 
grace  was  said  in  English,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, he,  with  the  greatest  marks  of  contempt, 
as  if  he  had  held  it  to  be  no  grace  in  an 
university,  would  not  sit  down  till  he  had 
said  grace  aloud  in  Latin.  This  would 
have  been  an  insult  indeed  to  the  gentlemen 
who  were  entertaining  us.  But  the  truth 
was  precisely  thus.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation at  dinner,  Dr.  Johnson,  in  very 
good  humour,  said,  "  I  should  have  expect- 
ed to  have  heard  a  Latin  grace,  among  so 
many  learned  men :  we  had  always  a  Latin 
grace  at  Oxford.  I  believe  I  can  repeat  it" 
W  hich  he  did,  as  giving  the  learned  men  in 
one  place  a  specimen  of  what  was  done  by 
the  learned  men  in  another  place. 

We  went  and  saw  the  church,  in  -which 
is  A  rchbishop  Sh arp's  ^  monument  K  I  was 
struck  with  the  same  kind  of  feelings  with 
which  the  churches  of  Italy  imprest  me. 
I  was  much  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  ac- 


*  [James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
was  dragged  from  his  coach,  and  murdered  in  the 
ara»  of  his  daughter,  onMagos  Moor,  8d  of  May, 
1679.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  celebrBted  tale, 
entitled  Old  Moitalitj,  has  told  this  story  vrith  aU 
the  force  of  history  and  all  the  interest  of  romance. 
—Ed.] 

*  [The  moonment  is  of  Italian  maible.  flie 
brother  of  the  archbishop  lef^  a  sum  for  prosoiwiiy 
it,  which,  in  one  unhappy  year,  was  expended  ia 
painting  it  in  resemblance  of  readity.  The  daab- 
ing  is  now  ramoved.— Walt^b  Scott.] 
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tualiy  in  St.  Andrei^,  of  which  we  had  talk- 
ed §o  long:.  Professor  Haddo  was  with  ns 
this  afternoon,  along  with  Dr.  Watson. 
We  looked  at  St.  Salvador's  College.  The 
rooms  for  students  seemed  very  commodious, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  said,  the  cnapel  was  the 
neatjst  nlace  of  worship  he  had  seen.  The 
key  of  the  library  could  not  be  found :  for 
it  seems  Professor  Hill,  who  was  out  of 
town,  had  taken  it  with  him.  Dr  Johnson 
lold  a  joke  he  had  heard  of  a  monastery 
abroad,  where  the  key  of  tlie  library  could 
never  be  found. 

It  was  somewhat  dispiriting,  to  see  tliis 
ancient  archiepiscopal  citv  now  sadly  de- 
serted. We  saw  in  one  of  its  streets  a  re- 
markable proof  of  liberal  toleration;  a  non- 
juring  clergyman,  strutting  about  in  IiLs  ca- 
nonicals, with  a  jolly  countenance  and  a 
round  belly,  like  a  well-fed  monk. 

We  observed  two  occupations  united  in 
tlie  same  person,  who.  haid  hung  out  two 
sign-posts.  U{)on  one  was  "  James  Hood, 
"White  Iron  Smith  "  (i.  e.  tin-plate  worker). 
Upon  another,  "The  Art  of  Fencing 
Taught,  by  James  Hood."  Upon  this  last 
were  painted  some  trees,  and  two  men  fenc- 
ing, one  of  whom  had  hit  the  other  in  the 
eve,  to  show  his  great  dexterity;  so  that 
the  art  was  well  taught.  Johnsoit.  "Were 
I  studying  here,  I  should  ^o  and  take  a  les- 
son. I  remember  Hope,  m  his  book  on  this 
art,  says,  *  the  Scotch  are  very  good  fenc- 
ers.' " 

We  returned  to  the  inn,  where  we  had 
been  entertained  at  dinner,  and  drank  tea 
in  company  with  some  of  the  professors,  of 
whose  civilities  I  beg  leave  to  add  my  hum- 
ble and  very  grateful  acknowledgment  to 
the  honourable  testimony  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  his  "  Journev." 

We  talked  of  composition,  which  was  a 
favourite  topick  of  Dr.  Watson,  who  first 
distinguished  himself  by  lectures  on  rheto- 
rick.  Johnson.  "I  advised  Chambers, 
and  would  advise  every  young  man  begin- 
ning to  compose,  to  do  it  as  fast  as  he  can, 
to  get  a  habit  of  having  his  mind  to  start 
promptly;  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  im- 
prove in  spted  than  in  accuracy."  Wat- 
son. "  I  own  I  am  for  much  attention  to 
accuracy  in  composing,  lest  one  should  get 
had  habits  of  doing  it  in  a  slovenly  manner." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  you  are  confound- 
ing doifu^  inaccurately  with  the  neee$sity 
of  doing  inaccurately.  A  man  knows  when 
his  coniposition  is  inaccurate,  and  when  he 
tiiinks  nt  he  Ml  correct  it.  But,  if  a  man  is 
accustomed  to  compose  slowly,  and  with 
difficulty,  upon  all  occasions,  there  is  danger 
that  he  mav  not  compose  at  all,  as  we  do 
not  like  to  do  that  which  is  not  done  easily; 
and,  at  any  rate,  more  time  is  consumed  in 
a  small  matter  than  ougbt  to  be."  Wat- 
soK.     "  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  has  taken  a  week 
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to  compose  a«ermon."  Johnson.  "Then, 
sir,  that  is  for  want  of  the  habit  of  compo- 
sing (}uickly,  which  I  am  insisting  one  should 
acquire."  Watso^.  "  Blair  was  not  com- 
posing all  the  week,  but  only  such  hours 
as  he  found  himself  disposed  for  composi- 
tion." Johnson.  "  Nav,  sir,  unless  you 
tell  me  the  time  he  took,  you  tell  me  no- 
thing. If  I  sav  I  took  a  week  to  walk  a 
mile,  and  have  had  the  gout  five  days,  and 
been  ill  otherwise  another  day,  I  have  taken 
but  one  day.  I  mvself  have  composed  about 
forty  sermons.  I  have  begun  a  sermon  af- 
ter dinner,  and  sent  it  off  by  the  post  tliat 
night.  I  wrote  forty-eight  of  the  printed 
octavo  paf  es  of  the  Life  of  Savage  at  a  sit- 
ting; but  then  I  sat  up  all  night.  I  have 
also  written  six  sheets  in  a  day  of  transla 
tion  from  the  French  1."  Boswell.  "We 
have  all  observed  how  one  man  dresses 
himself  slowly,  and  another  fast."  John- 
son. "  Yes,  sir:  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
time  some  people  will  consume  in  dressing; 
taking  up  a  thing  and  looking  at  it,  and 
laying  it  down,  and  taking  it  up  aji^ain. 
Every  one  should  get  the  habit  or  doing  it 
quickly.  I  would  say  to  a  young  divine. 
Here  is  your  text;  let  me  see  how  soon  you 
can  make  a  sermon.  Then  I  'd  say,  Let  me 
see  how  much  better  you  can  make  it. 
Thus  I  should  see  both  his  powers  and  his 
judgment" 

We  all  went  to  Dr.  Watson's  to  supper. 
Miss  Sharp,  greatgrandchild  of  Archbishop 
Sharps,  was  there,  as  was  Mr.  Craig,  the 
ingenious  architect  of  the  new  town  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and  nephew  of  Thomson,  to  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  has  since  done  so  much  justice 
in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 

We  talked  of  memory,  and  its  various 
modes.  Johnson.  "Memory  will  play 
strange  tricks.  One  sometimes  loses  a  sin- 
gle word.  I  once  lost^ifgr^^*  Jo  ^^e  Ode 
<  Posthume,  Posthume.' "  I  mentioned  to 
him,  that  a  worthy  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance actually,  iorgot  his  own  name. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  was  a  morbid  ob- 
livion." 

•*  [This  most  have  been  the  traoslation  of  Lobo; 
for  Johnson  translated  no  other  work,  consistii^ 
of  this  nnmber  of  pages  (viz.  ninety-six),  from  the 
French.  This  acconnt  of  so  much  diligence  does 
not  seem  to  agree  with  that  before  given  of  his  in- 
dolence in  completing  that  translation.  See  antct 
p.  81.  Bat,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  ohsenres,  "  a  pool 
is  nsaally  socceeded  in  a  river  by  a  current,  and 
he  may  have  written  fiist  to  make  up  lee  way.*' 
—Ed.] 

'  [It  is  very  singolar  that  Dr.  Johnson,  with  all 
his  episcopal  partiality,  should  have  visited  Arcb- 
bishop  Sharp's  monument,  and  been  in  company 
with  his  descendant,  without  making  any  obsenra 
tion  on  his  character  and  melancholy  death,  or  on 
the  general  subject  of  Scottish  episcopacy.— Wax. 
TXR  Scott.] 
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Friday,  SLOth  MAugusL^Dr,  Shaw,  the 

Frofessor  of  divinity,  breakfasted  with  us. 
took  out  my  "  Ogden  on  Prayer,"  and 
read  some  of  it  to  the  company.  Dr.  John- 
son praised  him.  "  Abernethy  i  (said  he) 
allows  only  of  a  physical  effect  of  prayer 
upon  the  mind,  which  may  be  produced 
many  ways  as  well  as  by  prayer;  for  in- 
stance, by  meditation.  Ogden  goes  fur- 
ther. In  truth,  we  have  the  consent  of  all 
nations  for  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  whether 
offered  up  by  individuals  or  by  assemblies; 
and  Revelation  has  told  us  it  will  be  effec- 
tual." I  said,  "  Leechman  ^  seemed  to  in- 
cline to  Abernethy's  doctrine."  Dr.  Wat- 
son observed  that  Leechman  meayt  to  show 
that,  even  admitting  no  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced bv  prayer,  respecting  the  Deity,  it 
was  useful  to  our  own  minds.  He  had  given 
only  a  part  of  his  system:  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  he  should  have  given  the  whole. 

Dr.  Johnson  enforced  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  Sunday  3.  «*  It  should  be  different 
(he  observed)  from  another  day.  People 
may  walk,  but  not  throw  stones  at  birds. 
There  may  be  relaxation,  but  there  should 
be  no  levity." 

We  went  and  saw  Colonel  Nairne's  gai- 
den  and  grotto.  Here  was  a  fine  old  plane 
tree.  Unluckily  the  colonel  said  there  was 
but  this  and  another  large  tree  in  the  coun- 
try 4.  This  assertion  was  an  excellent  cue 
for  Dr.  Johnson,  who  lauffhed  enormously, 
calling  to  me  to  hear  it  He  had  expatiated 
to  me  on  the  nakedness  of  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  he  had  seen.  His  "  Jour- 
ney "  has  been  violentljr  abused  for  what  he 
has  said  upon  this  subject.  But  let  it  be 
considered  that  when  Or.  Johnson  talks  of 
trees,  he  means  trees  of  ^ood  size,  such  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  see  in  England;  and  of 
these  there  are  certainly  very  iew  upon  the 
eastern   coast  of  Scotland.     Besides,    lie 


*  [An  Irish  dissenting  divine,  whose  "  Dis- 
conraes  on  the  Divine  Attributes,"  and  some  toI- 
tinies  of  sermons,  are  highly  esteemed  even  by 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England.  He  died  in 
1740,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hi»  age. — Ed.] 

'  [Dr.  William  Leechman,  a  Scotch  divine, 
who  published,  amongst  other  valuable  works,  a 
discourse  "  On  the  Nature,  Reasonableness,  and 
Advantages  of  Prayer.'*  He  died  in  1785,  aged 
eighty. — Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  255.— Ed.] 

*  [Johnson  has  been  unjustly  abused  for  dwell- 
ing on  the  barrenness  of  Fife.  There  are  good 
trees  in  many  parts  of  that  county,  but  the  east 
coast  along  which  lay  Johnson's  route  is  certainly 
destitute  of  wood,  excepting  young  plantations. 
The  other  tree  mentioned  by  Colonel  Nairae  is 
probably  the  Prior  Letham  plane,  measuring  in 
circutulerence  at  the  surface  neariy  twenty  feet, 
and  at  the  setting  on  of  the  branches  nineteen  feet. 
This  giant  of  the  forest  stands  in  a  cold  exposed 
situation,  apart  from  every  other  tree. — ^Waltkh 
Scott.] 
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said,  that  he  meant  to  give  only  a  map  of 
the  road;  and  let  any  traveller  observe  W 
many  trees,  which*^  deserve  the  name,  he 
can  see  from  the  road  from  Berwick  to 
Aberdeen.  Had  Dr.  Johnson  said  "there 
are  no  trees  "  upon  this  line,  he  would  have 
said  what  is  colloquially  true;  because,  by 
no  trees,  in  common  speech,  we  mean  few. 
When  he  is  particular  in  counting,  he  may 
be  attacked.  I  know  not  how  Colonel 
Nairne  came  to  say  there  were  but  two 
large  trees  in  the  county  of  Fife.  I  did 
not  perceive  tliat  he  smiled.  There  are 
certamly  not  a  great  many;  but  I  could 
have  shown,  him  more  than  two  at  Baimu- 
to,  from  whence  my  ancestors  came,  and 
which  now  belongs  to  a  branch  of  my  fan)' 

The  jprotto  was  ingeniously  constructed. 
In  the  front  of  it  were  petrified  stocks  of  fir, 
plane,  and  some  other  tree.  Dr.  JohDsoD 
said  ^'  Scotland  has  no  right  to  boast  of 
this  grotto;  it  is  owing  to  pjersonal  merit 
I  never  denied  personal  merit  to  masy  of 
you."  Professor  Shaw  said  to  me,  as  we 
walked, ''  Thi6  is  a  wonderful  man:  he  i< 
master  of  every  subject  he  handles."  Dr. 
Watson  allowed  him  a  very  strong  under- 
standing, but  wondered  at  his  total  inatten- 
tion to  establish  manners,  as  he  came  from 
London. 

I  have  not  preserved,  in  my  Journal,  any 
of  the  conversation  which  passed  between 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Professor  Shaw;  but  I  re- 
collect Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  aAerwards, 
"  I  took  much  to  Shaw," 

We  left  St.  Andrews  about  noon,  and 
some  miles  from  it  observing,  at  Leuchars, 
a  church  with  an  old  tower,  we  stopped  to 
look  at  it.  The  manse,  as  the  parsoDafe- 
house  is  called  in  Scotland,  was  close  by. 
I  waited  on  the  minister,  mentioned  our 
names,  and  begp^ed  he  would  tell  us  what 
he  knew  about  it.  He  was  a  very  civil  dd 
man;  but  could  only  inform  us,  that  it  wia 
supposed  to  have  stood  eight  hundred 
years.  He  told  us  there  was  a  colony  of 
Danes  in  his  parish;  that  they  had  landed  at 
a  remote  period  of  time,  and  still  remained 
a  distinct  people.  Dr.  Johnson  shrewdly 
inquired  whether  they  had  brought  women 
with  them.  We  were  not  satisfied  as  to 
this  colony  5. 

We  saw,  this  day,  Dundee  and  Aberbro- 
thick,  the  last  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  hu 
celebrated  in  his  "  Journey."  Upon  the 
road  we  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholick 
faith.  He  mentioned  (I  think)  Tijlot- 
son's  argument  against  transubstantiation: 
"  That  we  are  as  sure  we  see  bread  and 
wine  only,  as  that  we  read  in  the  Bible  the 
text  on  which  that  false  doctrine  is  found- 
■  ■  » ■ ^' 

*  [The  Danish  colony  at  Leochais  is  a  nia 
imagination  concerning  a  certain  fleet  of  Dibh 
wrecked  on  Sheughy  Dikes. — ^WAi»Tsa  Scott.] 
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ed.  We  have  only  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  for  hoth."  "  If  (he  added)  God  had 
never  spoken  figruratively,  we  might  hold 
that  he  speaks  literally,  when  he  says, 
*  This  is  my  body.' "  -  Boswell.  "  But 
what  do  you  say,  sir,  to  the  ancient  and 
continued  tradition  of  the  church  upon  this 
point.^"  JoHNsoif.  "Tradition,  sir,  has 
no  place  where  the  Scriptures  are  plain; 
and  tradition  cannot  persuade  a  man  into 
a  belief  of  transubstairtlation.  Able  men, 
indeed,  have  said  they  believed  it." 

This  is  an  awful  subject.  I  did  not  then 
press  Dr.  Johnson  upon  it;  nor  shall  I  now 
enter  upon  a  dis(iuisition  concerning  the 
import  of  those  words  uttered  by  our  Sa- 
viour i,  which  bid  such  an  effect  upon 
many  of  his  disciples,  that  they  "  went  back, 
and  walked  no  more  with  him."  The  cate- 
chism and  solemn  office  for  communion,  in 
the  church  of  Er.gland,  maintain  a  myste- 
rious belief  in  more  than  a  mere  commemo- 
ration of  the  death  of  Christ,  by  partaking  of 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine. 

Dr.  Johnson  put  me  in  mind,  that  at  St. 
Andrews  I  had  defended  my  profession  vei-y 
well,  when  the  question  had  again  been 
started.  Whether  a  lawyer  might  honestly 
engage  with  the  first  side  that  offers  him  a 
fee.  "  Sir  (said  I),  it  was  with  your  ar- 
guments against  Sir  William  Forbes  ;  but 
It  was  much  that  I  could  wield  the  arms  of 
Goliath." 

He  said,  our  judges  had  not  gone  deep 
in  the  question  concerning  literary  property. 
I  mentioned  Lord  Mouboddo's  opmion, 
that  if  a  man  could  get  a  work  by  heart,  he 
might  print  it,  as  by  such  an  act  the  mind 
is  exercised.  Johnson.  ''  No  sir;  a  man's 
repeating  it  no  more  makes  it  his  property, 
than  a  man  may  sell  a  cow  which  he  drives 
home."  I  said,  printing  an  abridgment  of 
•  work  was  allowed,  which  was  only  cutting 
the  horns  and  tail  off  the  cow.  Johnson. 
"No,  sir;  *tis  making  the  cow  have  a 
calf." 

About  eleven  at  night  we  arrived  at  Mont- 
rose. We  found  but  a  sorry  inn,  where  I 
myself  saw  another  waiter  put  a  lump  of 
sugar  with  his  fingers  into  Dr.  Johnson's 
lemonade,  for  .which  he  called  him  "  ras- 
cal!" It  put  me  in  great  glee  that  our 
landlord  was  an  Englishman.  I  rallied  the 
Doctor  upon  this,  and  he  grew  quiet. 
Both  Sir  John  Hawkins's  and  Dr.  Burney's 
"  History  of  Musick  "  had  then  been  adver- 
tised. I  asked  if  this  was  not  unlucky :  would 
they  not  hurt  one  another?  Johnson. 
"  iiot  si  r.  They  will  do  good  to  one  another. 
Some  ivill  bay  the  one,  some  the  other,  and 


1  «<  Then  Jeeaa  said  vnto  them,  verily,  verily, 
I  say  wnto  yoa,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  son 
of  man,  and  drink  hw  Olood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
yon." — See  St  John's  Gospel,  chap,  vi  58,  and 
following  veEses. — ^Boiwiul. 
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compare  them;  and  so  a  talk  is  made  about 
a  thmg,  and  the  books  are  sold." 

He  was  angry  at  me  for  proposing  to  car- 
ry lemons  with  us  to  Sky,  that  he  might  be 
sure  to  have  his  lemonade,  v  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  that  feeble 
man  who  caimot  do  without  any  thing.  Sir, 
it  is  very  bad  manners  to  carry  provisions 
to  any  man's  house,  as  if  he  could  not  enter- 
tain you.  To  an  inferior,  it  is  oppressive; 
to  a  superior,  it  is  insolent." 

Having  taken  the  liberty,  tliis  evening,  to 
remaiic  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  very  ollen 
sat  quite  silent  for  a  long  time,  even  when 
in  company  with  only  a  single  friend,  which 
I  myself  had  sometimes  sadly  ex{)eriencedy 
he  smiled  and  said,  ''It  is  true,  sir.  Tom 
Tyers  (^for  so  he  familiarly  called  our  inge- 
iiious  fnend,  who  since  his  death,  has  paid  a 
biographical  tribute  to  his  memory),  Tom 
Tyers  described  me  best.  He  once  said  to 
me, '  Sir,  you  are  like  a  ghost:  you  never 
speak  till  you  are  spoken  lo  3.' " 

Saturday,  ^Ut  Attgitst. — Neither  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nisbet,  the  established  nunister, 
nor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spooner,  the  episcopal  min- 
ister, were  in  town.  Before  breakfast  we 
went  and  saw  the  town-hall,  where  is  a 
good  dancing  room,  and  other  rooms  for 
tea  drinking.  The  appearance  of  the  town 
from  it  is  very  well;  but  many  of  the 
houses  -are  built  with  their  ends  to  the 
street,  which  looks  awkward.  When  we 
came  down  from  it,  I  met  Mr.  Gleg,  a 
merchant  here.  He  went  with  us  to  see 
the  English  chapel.  It  is  situated  on  a 
pretty  dry  spot,  and  there  is  a  fine  walk  to 
it.  It  is  reallv  an  elegant  building,  both 
within  and  without.  The  organ  is  horned 
with  green  and  gold.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  a 
shilling  extraordinary  to  the  clerk,  saying, 
"  He  belongs  to  an  honest  church."  I 
put  him  in  mind,  that  episcopals  were  but 
dissenters  here;  they  were  only  tolerated. 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  "  we  are  here,  as  Christians 
in  Turkey."  He  afterwards  went  into  an 
apothecary's  shop,  and  ordered  some  medi- 
cme  for  himself,  and  wrote  the  prescription 
in  technical  characters.  The  boy  took 
him  for  a  physician. 

I  doubted  much  which  road  to  take, 
whether  to  go  by  the  coast,  or  by  Law- 
rence Kirk  and  Monboddo.  I  knew  Lord 
Monboddo  and  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  love 
each  other ;  yet  I  was  unwilling  not  to 
visit  his  lordship;  and  was  also  curious  to 
see    them    together  3.      I   mentioned    my 


'  This  descriptron  of  Dr.  Johnson  appears  tor 
have  been  borrowed  from  «•  Tom  Jones,"  book 
xL  chaf .  2:  "  The  other,  who,  like  a  ghost,  only 
wanted  to  be  spoke  lo,rca4ily  answered,"  fccr— 
BoswELJU.  [Both  are  borrowed  from  a  general 
sapentitkm,  that  ghosts  must  be  first  spoken  to.— 
£d.] 

'  There  were  several  peinto  of  simOaritj  b»- 
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doubts  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said  he  would 
eo  two' miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  Lord 
Monboddo.  I  therefore  sent  Joseph  for- 
ward, witli  the  following  note: 

<*  MontitMo,  2ISI  Aucttst. 

"  Mt  dear  lord, — Thus  far  I  am  come 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson.  We  must  be 
at  Aberdeen  to-night.  I  know  you  do  riot 
admire  him  so  much'  as  I  do;  but  I  cannot 
be  in  this  country  without  making  you  a^ 
bow  at  your  old  place,  ,as  I  do  not  know  if 
I  may  a*gain  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Monboddo.  Besides,  Mr.  Johnson  says,  he 
would  go  two  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see 
Lord  Monboddo.  I  have  sent  forward  my 
servant,  that  we  may  know  if  your  lordship 
be  at  home.  I  am  ever,  my  dear  lord,  most 
sincerely  yours,         "  James  Boswell." 

As  we  travelled  onwards  from  Montrose, 
we  had  the  Grampian  hills  in  our  view,  and 
some  good  land  around  us,  but  void  of  trees 
and  hedges.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  ludi- 
crously, m  his  "  Journey,"  that  the  hedges 
were  of  sione;  for,  instead  of  the  verdant 
ihom  to  refresh  the  eye,  we  found  the  bare 
waU  6T  dike  intersecting  the  prospect  He 
observed,  that  it  was  wonderful  to  see  a 
country  so  divested,  so  denuded  of  trees. 

We  stopped  at  Lawrence  Kirk,  where 
Our  great  grammarian,  Ruddiman,  Was  once 
schoolmaster.  We  respectfully  remembered 
that  excellent  man  ana  eminent  scholar,  by 
whose  labours  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
lantriiage  will  be  preserved  in  Scotland,  if  it 
shall  be  preserved  at  all.  Lord  Garden- 
ston  I,  one  of  our  judges,  collected  money 
to  raise  a  monument  to  him  at  this  place, 
which  I  hope  will  be  well  executed.  I 
know  my  father  gave  five  guineas  towards 
it.    Lord  Gardenston  is  the  proprietor  of 


tween  them;  learning,  cleameiid  of  bead,  precision 
of  speech,  and  a  love  of  research  on  ntany  sabjeets 
which  people  in  general  do  not  investigate.  Foote 
paid  Lord  Monboddo  the  co:iiplinient  of  saying, 
that  he  was  <*  an  Elzevir  edition  of  Johnson.*'  It 
has  been  shrewdly  observed,  tluit  Foote  must  have 
meant  a  diminutive,  or  pocltet  edition. — Bos- 
well. [Johnson  hiuutelf  thus  describes  Loid 
Monboddo  to  Mrs.  Thrale:  '*  He  is  a  Scotch  judge, 
who  has  lately  written  a  Grange  book  about  the 
origin  of  language,  in  which  he  traces  monkeys  up 
to  men,  and  says  that  in  some  countries  the  hu- 
man species  have  tails  like  other  beasts.  He  in- 
quired for  these  long-tailed  men  from  [Sir  Joseph] 
Banks,  and  wna  not  pleased  that  they  had  not 
been  found  in  all  his  peregrinations.  He  talked 
nothing  of  this  to  me '' — Letters,  v.  i.  p.  1 14. — 
Ed.] 

*  [Francis  Garden,  a  Scotch  I^rd  of  Session, 
•who  erected  a  very  pretty  teui^le  over  St  Ber- 
nard's Well,  on  the  bank  of  the  Water  of  Leith. 
He  was- a  man  of  talents,  but  of  some  irregularity 
•of  mind,  and  died  (it  is  said,  under  melancholy  cir- 
canuitances)  in  1794.-^£d.] 


[tour  to  TH« 

Lawrence  Kirk,  and  has  encouraged  the 
building  of  a  manufacturing  village,  of 
which  he  is  exceedingly  fond,  and  has  writ- 
ten a  pamphlet  wptm  it,  as  if  he  had  found- 
ed Thebes,  in  which,  however,  there  are 
many  useful  precepts  strongly  expresBell. 
The  village  seemed  to  be  irrec-ularly  buill, 
^ome  of  the  houses  beinff  of  clay,  wnieof 
brick,  and  some  of  brick  and  stone.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  they  thatched  well  here. 

I  was  a  little  acquainted  with  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  I  sent  to  in- 
form him  that  a  gentleman  desired  to  see 
him.  He  returned  for  answer,  "  that  he 
would  not  come  to  a  stranger."  1  then 
gave  my  name,  and  he  came.  I  remon- 
strated to  him  for  not  coming  to  a  stranger; 
and,  by  pre8entii>j  him  to  Dr.  Johneon, 
proved  to  him  what  a  stranger  might  some- 
times be.  His  Bible  inculcates  **be  not 
fhrgetful  to  entertain  strangers,"  and  D'-n- 
tions  the  same  motive*.  He  defended 
himself  by  saving,  "  He  had  onc^  come  to 
a  stranger,  wlio  sent  for  him;  and  he  found 
him  '  a  little  worth  person  t^  '* 

Dr.  Johnson  insisted  on  stopping  at  the 
inn,  as  I  told  him  that  Lord  Gardenston 
had  furnished  it  with  a  collection  of  books, 
that  travellers  might  have  entettainmeot 
for  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  He 
praised  the  design,  but  wished  there  had 
been  more  books,  and  those  better  chosen. 

About  a  mile  from  Monboddo,  where 
you  turn  off  the  road,  Joseph  was  waiting 
to  tell  us  my  tord  expected  us  to  dijiner. 
We  drove  over  a  wild  moor.  It  rained, 
and  the  scene  was  somewhat  dreary.  Dr. 
Johnson  repeated,  with  solemn  eniphaaifl, 
Macbeth's  speech  on  meeting  the  witche*. 
As  we  travelled  on,  he  told  me,  **  Sir,  yon 
got  into  our  club  by  doing  what  a  man  cm 
do  3.  Several  of  the  members  wished  to 
keep  you  out.  Burke  told  me,  he  doubted 
if  you  were  fit  for  it:  but,  now  you  are  in, 
none  of  them  are  sorry.  Burke  says,  thai 
you  have  so  much  good  humour  naturally, 
It  is  scarce  a  virtue."  Boswell.  "  They 
were  afraid  of  you,  sir,  as  it  was  you  who 
proposed  me."  Johnson.  "Sir,  they 
knew,  that  if  they  refused  you,  they  'd  prob- 
ably never  have  got  in  another.  I  'd  nave 
kept  them  all  out.  Beauclerk  was  very  ear- 
nest for  you"  Boswi:ll.  "Beauclerk 
has  a  keenness  of  mind  which  is  very  dd- 
common."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  and  ev- 
ery thing  comes  from  him  so  easily.    It  ap- 

'  [**  Be  not  fet^getiul  to  entertain  strangers;  fcr 
thereby  aonae  have  entertained  angels  nnawam." 
— Heb,  xiiL  2.  A  roodeat  aUoaion  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Boswell!— Ed.] 

'  This,  I  find,  ia  consklered  as  obacnra.  I  tap- 
pose  Dr.  Johnson  meant,  that  I  aaaiduonsly  atf 
earnestly  recommeHded  myself  to  aonie  of  tki 
membera,  as  hi  a  eanvaas  for  an  electwn  into  pi^ 
-Boswell. 
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pears  to  me  that  I  labour,  when  I  say  a 
good  thin^."  Bos  well.  "  You  are  loud, 
sir,  but  it  18  Dot  an  eflbrt  of  mind." 

MouboJdo  is  a  wretched  place,  wild  and 
naked,  with  a  poor  old  liouse,  thoug:h,  if  I 
recollect  ri^ht,  there  are  two  turrets,  which 
mark  an  old  boronVs  residence.  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  received  ms  at  his  gate  most  courteous- 
ly; pointed  to  the -Douglas  arms  upon  his 
house,  and  told  us  that  his  great-grandmo- 
thf'r  was  of  that  family.  "  In  such  houses," 
said  he,  "our  ancestors  lived,  who  were 
better  men  than  we."  "  No,  no,  my  lord," 
said  Dr.  Johnson ;  "  we  are  as  strong 
as  they,  and  a  greet  deal  wiser."  This  was 
an  assault  upon  one  of  Lord  Monboddo's 
capital  dogmas,  and  I  was  afraid  there  would 
have  been  a  violent  altercation  in  the  very 
close,  before  we  got  into  the  house.  But 
his  lordship  is  distinguished  not  only  for 
"ancient  metaphysKKS,"  but  for  ancient 
polUesie,  ^'  la  vieUU  eour^'^  and  he  made 
no  reply. 

His  lordship  was  drest  in  a  rusttck  suit, 
and  wore  a  little  round  hat;  he  told  us,  we 
now  saw  him  as  Farmer  Burnet,  and  we 
should  have  his  family  dinner,  a  farmer's 
dinner.  He  said,  "  I  should  not  have  for- 
given Mr.  Boswell,  had  he  not  brought  you 
here,  Dr.  Johnson."  He  produced  a  very 
long  stalk  of  com,  as  a  specimen  of  his  crop, 
and  said,"  You  see  here  the  IcRtat  eegetes:^* 
he  added,  that  Virgil  seemed  to  be  as  en- 
thusiastick  a  farmer  as  he,  and  was  certain- 
ly a  practical  one.  Johxsow,  "  Jt  dots 
not  always  follow,  my  lord,  that  a  man, 
who  has  written  a  good  poem  on  an  art,  has 
practised  it.  Philip  Miller^  told  me,  that 
in  Philips's  "  Cyder,"  a  poem,  all  the  pre- 
cepts were  just,  and  indeed  better  than  in 
books  written  for  ihe  purpose  of  instructing; 
yet  Philips  had  never  made  cyder." 

I  started  the  subject  of  emigration.  Joh5- 
soN.  "  To  a  roan  of  mere  animal  life,  you 
can  urge  no  argument  against  going  to 
America,  but  that  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore he  will  get  the  earth  to  produce.  But 
a  man  of  any  intellectual  enjovment  will  not 
easily  e^o  and  immerse  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity lor  ages  in  fiarbarism." 

He  and  my  lord  spoke  highly  of  Homer. 
JoHjf  SON.  "  He  had  all  the  learning  of  his 
age.  The  shield  of  Achilles  shows  a  nation 
in  war,  a  nation  in  peace;  harvest  sport, 
nay  stealing^."    Mokboddo.     "  Ay,   and 
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'  [Author  of  the  *'  Gardener's  Dictionary.'* — 
Ed.] 

'  My  note  of  tliis  is  mach  too  abort  Brevit 
e$Me  iaboro,  obseitrus  fio.  Yet  as  I  have  re- 
solved, that  the  very  JmtmcU  which  Dr.  John^ 
son  read  shall  be  presented  to  the  publick,  f  will 
not  expand  the  text  in  any  considerable  degree, 
though  I  may  occasioaally  supply  a  word  to  com- 
plete the  sense,  as  I  fill  np  the  blanks  of  abbrevi- 
ation in  the  writing,  neither  of  wliich  can  be  said 


what  we  (looking  to  me)  would  call  a  par- 
iiament^house  scene;  a  cause  pleaded." 
JoHxrsoN.  "  That  is  part  of  the  life  of  a 
nation  in  peace.  And  there  are  in  Homer 
such  characters  of  heroes,  and  combinations 
of  qualities  of  heroes,  that  the  united  powers 
of  mankind  ever  since  have  not  produced 
any  but  what  are  to  te  found  there." 
MoNBODDO.  "  Yet  no  character  is  describ- 
ed." JoHNsoK.  "  No;  they  all  develope 
themselves.  Agamemnon  is  always  a  gen- 
tleman-like character;  he  has  always  Hati- 
xtKOf  vt  3,  That  the  ancients  held  so,*is  plain 
from  iliis;  that  Euripides,  in  his  Hecuba, 
makes  him  the  person  to  interpose  4." 
MoNBODDO.  "  The  history  of  manners  is 
the  most  valuable.  I  never  set  a  high  value 
on  anv  other  history."  Johkson.  "  Nor 
I;  and  therefore  I  esteem  bipgraphy,  as  giv- 
ing us  what  comes  near  to  ourselves,  what 
we  can  turn  to  use."  Boswbll.  "  But  in 
the  course  of  general  history  we  find  man- 
ners. In  ware,  we  see  the  dispositions  of 
people,  their  degrees  of  humanity,  and  oth- 
er particulara."  Johnson.  "Yes;  but 
then  you  roust  take  all  the  facts  to  get  this, 
and  it  is  but  a  little  you  gel."  Monboddo. 
"  And  it  is  that  little  which  makes  history 
valuable."  Bravo!  thought  I;  they  agree 
like  two  brothers.  Monboddo.  "  I  am 
sorry,  Dr.  Johnson,  you  were  not  longer  at 
Edinburgh,  to  receive  the  homage  of  our 
men  of  learning."  Johnson.  "  My  lord, 
I  received  great  respect  and  great  kindness." 
Boswell.  "  He  goes  back  to  Edinburgh 
after  our  tour. "  We  ialke<l  of  the  decrease 
of  learning  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  "  Muses' 
Welcome."  Johnson.  "  Learning  is  much 
decreased  in  England,  in  my  remembrance. *• 
Monboddo.  "You,  sir,  have  lived  to  see 
its  decrease  in  England,  I  its  extinction  in 
Scotland."  However,  I  brought  him  to 
confess  that  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh 
did.weU.  Johnson.  "Learning  has  de- 
creased in  England,  because  learning  will 


to  change  the  genoine  Jonmal.  One  of  the  best 
criticks  of  our  age  conjectures  that  the  imperfect 
passage  above  lias  probably  been  as  follows :  *'  la 
bis  book  we  have  an  accurate  display  af^  a  nation 
in  war,  and  a  nation  in  peace;  the  peasant  is  de- 
lineated as  truly  as  the  general :  nay,  even  har- 
vest sport,  and  the  modes  of  ancient  theft,  are  de- 
scribed."— Boswell. 

•  {Something  royal. — ^Ed.] 

*  Dr.  Johnson  modestly  said,  he  had  not  read 
Homer  so  much  as  he  wished  he  had  done.  But 
this  converaation  shows  how  well  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Moeouian  bard  :  and  he  has  shown  it 
still  more  in  bis  criticism  upon  Pope's  Homer,  in 
his  life  of  tliat  poet.  My  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
I<angton,  tdd  me,  he  was  once  present  at  a  dis- 
pule  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Afr.  Burke,  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
which  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  abilities 
on  both  sides.  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  the  sopa- 
rk)rity  of  Homer. — Boswell. 
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not  do  so  nwch  for  a  man  as  formerly. 
There  are  other  ways  of  getting  preferment. 
Few  bishops  are  now  made  for  their  learn- 
ing. To  be  a  bishop,  a  man  must  be  learn- 
ed in  a  learned  age,  factious  in  a  factious 
age,  but  always  of  eminence.  Warburton 
is  an  exception,  though  his  learning  alone 
did  not  raise  him.  He  was  first  an  antago- 
nist to  Pope,  and  helped  Theobald  to  pub- 
lish his  Shakspeare;  but,  seeing  Pope  the 
rising  man,  when  Crousaz  attacked  his  *  Es- 
say on  Man,'  for  some  faults  which  it  has, 
and  some  which  it  has  not,  Warburton  de- 
fended it  in  the  R'jview  of  that  time.  This 
brought  him  acquainted  with  Pope,  and  he 
gainal  his  friendship.  Pope  introduced  him 
to  Allen,  Allen  married  him  to  his  niece;  so, 
by  Allen's  interest  and  his  own,  he  was  made 
a  bishop '.  But  then  his  learning  was  the 
sine  qui  non.  He  knew  how  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  but  I  do  not  find  by  any  dishon- 
est means."  Monboddo.  "He  is  a  great 
man."  Johnson.  "Yes,  he  has  great 
knowledge,  great  power  of  mind.  Hardly 
any  man  brings  greater  variety  of  learning 
to  bear  upon  his  point."  Monboddo.  "  He 
is  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  your  church." 
Johnson^  **  Why,  we  are  not  so  sure  of 
his  being  very  friendly  to  us.  He  blazes,  if 
you  will,  but  that  is  not  always  the  steadi- 
est light  Lowth  is  another  bishop  who 
has  risen  by  his  learning," 

Dr.  Johnson  examined  young  Arthur, 
Lord  Monboddo's  son,  in  Latin.  He  an- 
swered very  well;  upon  which  he  said,  with 
-complacency,  "  Get  you  gone !  "When 
King  James  comes  back  2,  you  shall  be  in 
the  •  Muses'  Welcome!'"  My  lord  and 
Dr.  Johnson  disputed  a  little,  whether  the 
•savage  or  the  London  shop-keeper  had  the 
best  existence.  His  lordship,  as  usual,  pre- 
ferring the  savage.  My  lord  was  extreme- 
ly hospitable,  and  I  saw  both  Dr.  Johnson 
«nd  him  liking  each  other  better  every 
.  hour. 

Dr.  Johnson  having  retired  for  a  short 
time,  his  lordship  spoke  of  his  conversation 
4is  I  could  have  wished.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
«aid,  "  I  have  done  greater  feats  with  my 
knife  than  this;"  though  he  had  eaten  a 
very  hearty  dinner.    My  lord,  who  afiects 


'  [It  was  probably  some  converBation  of  the 
same  tone  as  this,  imperfectly  recollected,  or  too 
slightly  considered,  which  led  Mr.  Strahan  to  the 
statement,  questioned  ante^  p.  240  ;  that  the  king 
had  told  Johnson,  that  Pope  had  made  War- 
btarton  a  bishop.  Johnson*s  account,  here  given, 
is  rational  in  itself,  and  consistent  with  the  known 
facts  ;  Mr.  Strahan*s  anecdote  is  neither. — ^Ed.] 

'  I  find  some  doubt  has  been  entertained  con- 
cerning Dr.  Johnson *s  meaning  here.'  It  is  to  be 
suppo^  thict  he  meant,  "  when  a  king  shall 
again  be  entertained  in  Scotland.'* — ^Boswell. 
[Dr.  Johnson  meant,  probably,  a  little  touch  of 
/a€«Me  |»leannti)r.— £x>.] 


or  believes  he  follows  an  abstemious  system, 
seemed  struck  with  Dr.  Johnson's  niaiiDer  of 
living.  I  had  a  particular  satisfaction  in 
being  under  the  roof  of  Monboddo,  my  lord 
being  my  father's  old  friend,  and  baling 
been  always  very  good  to  me.  We  were 
cordial  together.  He  asked  Dr.  Johnsoii 
and  me  to  stay  all  night.  When  I  said  we 
must  be  at  Aberdeen,  he  replied,  "  WeU,  I 
am  like  the  Romans:  T shall  say  to  you, 

*  Happy  to  come;  happy  to  depart !  *  "  He 
thanked  Dr.  Johnson  tor  his  visit.  Johh- 
SON.  "  I  little  thought,  when  I  had  the 
honour  to  meet  your  lordship  in  London, 
that  I  should  see  you  at  Monooddo."  Al- 
ter dinner,  as  the  ladies  were  going  away, 
Dr*  Johnson  woukl  stand  ap^.  He  insist- 
ed that  politeness  was  of  great  consequence 
in  society.  "  It  is  (said  he)  fictitious  be- 
nevolence. It  supplies  the  place  of  it  amongst 
those  who  see  each  other  only  in  publick, 
or  but  little.  Depend  upon  it  the  want  of  it 
never  fails  to  produce  something  disagreea- 
ble to  one  or  other.  I  have  always  applied 
to  good  breeding,  what  Addison  in  his  Cato 
says  of  honour: 

*  Honour's  a  sacred  tie  ;  the  law  of  kings  ; 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  Virtue  where  it  meets  her. 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  noL'  " 

When  he  took  up  his  large  oak  stick,  he 
said,  "  My  lord,  that's  Homerick; "  thus 
pleasantly  alluding  to  his  lordship's  favourite 
writer. 

Gory,  my  lord's  black  servant,  was  sent 
as  our  guide,  to  conduct  us  to  the  high  road. 
The  circumstance  of  each  of  them  having  a 
black  servant  was  another  point  of  similari- 
ty between  Johnson  and  Monboddo.  I  ob- 
served how  curious  it  was  to  see  an  African 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  little  or  no 
difference  of  manners  from  those  of  the  na- 
tives. Dr.  Johnson  laughed  to  see  Gory 
and  Joseph  ridin^  together  most  cordially. 
"Those  two  fellows  ^aid  he),  one  from 
Africa,  the  other  from  Bohemia,  seem  quite 
at  home."  He  was  much  pleased  with 
Lord  Monboddo  to-day.  He  said,  he  woukl 
have  pardoned  him  for  a  few  paradoxes, 
when  he  found  he  had  so  much  that  was 

food:  but  that,  from  his  appearance  in 
lOndon,  he  thought  him  all  paradox;  which 
would  not  do.  He  observed  that  his  lord- 
sh  ip  h  ad  tal  ked  no  paradoxes  to-day.  "And 
as  to  the  savage  and  tber  London  shopkeep- 
er (said  he),  I  dont  know  but  I  might  have 
taken  the  side  of  the  savage  equally,  had 
any  body  else  taken  the  side  of  the  shop* 


•  [Such  is  the  happy  improvement  of  e 
that  readers  of  this  day  will  wonder  that  a  i 
of  respect  to  ladies  now  so  univenal  should  ever 
have  been  withheld.  It  surely  was  not  so  in  Eag 
land  at  this  period.— Ed.J 
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cefper^.''  He  had  said  to  my  tord,  in  op- 
pomtioD  to  the  value  of  the  savage's  cour- 
age, that  it  was  owing  to  his  limited  power 
of  thinking,  and  repeated  Pope's  verseft,  in 
which  "  Macedonia's  madman "  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  conclusion  is,       ' 

**  Yet  ne^er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose.*' 

I  objected  to  the  last  phrase,  as  being  low. 
JoBNSOir.  "  Sir,  it  is  intended  to  be  low: 
it  is  satire.  The  expression  is  debased,  to 
debase  the  character." 

When  Gory  was  about  to  part  from  us, 
Dr.  Johnson  called  to  him,  "  Mr.  Gory, 
give  mc  leave  to  ask  you  a  q|uestion !  are 
you  baptised?"  Gory  told  him  he  was — 
and  confirmed  by  the'  Bishop  of  Durham. 
He  th.en  gave  him  a  shilling. 

We  had  a  tedious  driving  this  afternoon, 
and  were  somewhat  drowsy.  Last  night  I 
was  afraid  Dr.  Johnson  was  beginning  to 
faint  in  his  resolution;  for  he  said,  "  If  we 
must  ride  much,  we  shall  not  go;  and  there 's 
an  end  on't."  To-day,  when  he  talked  of 
Sky  with  spirit,  I  said,  "  Why,  sir,  you 
seemed  to  me  to  despond  yesterday.  You 
are  a  delicate  Londoner;  you  are  a  macca- 
foni ;  you  can't  ride."  Johmson.  "  Sir, 
I  shalf  ride  better  than  you.  I  was  only 
afraid  I  should  not  find  a  horae  able  to 
carry  me."  I  hoped  then  there  would  be 
no  fear  of  getting  through  our  wild  Tour. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  at  half  an  hour 
past  eleven.  The  Newinn,  we  were  told, 
was  fall.  This  was  comfortless.  The 
waiter,  however,  asked  if  one  of  our  names 
was  Boswell,  and  brought  me  a  letter  lefl 
at  the  inn:  it  was  from  Mr.  Thrale,  en- 
closing one  to  Dr.  Johnson^  Finding  who 
I  was,  we  were  told  they  would  contrive  to 
lodge  us  by  putting  us  for  a  night  into  a 
room  with  two  beds.  The  waiter  said  to 
me  in  the  broad  strong  Aberdeenshire  dia- 
lect, "  I  thought  I  knew  you,  by  your  like- 
ness to  your  father."  My  father  puts  up 
at  the  New  Inn,  when  on  his  circuit  Lit- 
tle was  said  to-night.  I  was  to  sleep  in  a 
little  press-bed  in  Dr.  Johnson's  rcx>m.  I 
had  it  wheeled  out  into  the  dining-room, 
and  there  I  lay  very  well. 

Sunday,  ^id  Augxut — T  sent  a  message 
to  Professor  Thomas  Gordon,  who  came 
and  breakfasted  with  us.    He  had  secured 
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*  Johnson  says  to  Mrs.  Thnile,  **  We  a|preed 
pretty  well,  only  we  disputed  in  sdjnsting  the 
claim  of  merit  betwaan  a  shopkeeper  of  London 
and  a  savage  of  the  American  wildernesses.  Our 
opinions  were,  I  think,  maintained  on  both  sides 
w  ithont  full  coavictian.  Monboddo  declared  bold- 
ly for  the  savage,  and  I,  perhaps  for  that  reaion, 
sided  with  the  ciuzm.**^ Letters,  y.  I  p.  116. 
8ee  alao  another  avowal  of  his  readiness  to  take 
4be  wrong  aide  of  a  question  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
it,  9Ub  16th  Jnne,  1784.— Eo.J 


seats  for  us  at  the  English  chapel  9.  We 
found  a  respectable  congregation,  and  an 
admirable  organ,  well  played  by  Mr.  Tait. 
We  walked  down  to  the  shore.  Dr. 
Johnson  laughed  to  hear  that  Cromwell's 
soldiers  taught  the  Aberdeen  people  to 
make  shoes  and  stockings,  and  to  plant  cab- 
bages. He  asked,  if  weaving  the  plaids 
was  ever  a  domestick  art  in  the  Highlands, 
like  spinning  or  knitting.  They  could  not 
inform  him  here.  But  he  conjectured  proba- 
bly, that  where  people  Kved  so  remote  from 
each  other,  it  was  likely  to  be  a  domestick 
art;  as  we  see  it  was  amon^  the  ancients, 
from  Penelope. .  I  was  sensible  to-day,  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
excellent  English  pronunciation.  I  cannot 
account  for  its  striking  me  more  now  than 
any  other  day;  but  it  was  as  if  new  to  me, 
and  I  listened  to  every  sentence  which  he 
spoke,  as  to  a  musical  composition.  Pro- 
fessor Gordon  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
plan  of  education  in  his  college.  Dr.  John- 
son said,  it  was  simihtr  to  that  at  Oxford. 
Waller,  the  poet's  great  grandson,  was 
studying  here.  Dr.  «lohn8on  wondered  that 
a  man  should  send  his  son  so  far  ofi*,  when 
there  were  so  many  good  schools  in  Eng- 
land. He  said,  "  At  a  ffreat  school  there 
is  all  the  splendour  and  illumination  of  ma- 
ny minds:  the  radiance  of  all  is  concentrat- 
ed in  eacn,  or  at  least  reflected  upon  each. 
But  we  must  own  that  neither  a  dull  boy, 
nor  an  idle  boy,  will  do  so  well  at  a  great 
school  {is  at  a  private  one.  For  at  a  great 
school  there  are  always  boys  enough  to  do 
well  easily,  who  are  sufBrient  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  the  sc  hool ;  .and  after  whipping  bei  ng 
tried  to  no  purpose,  the  dull  or  idle  TOys  are 
\ei\  at  the  end  of  a  class,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  ^oing  through  the  course,  but  learn- 
ing nothing  at  all.  Such  boys  may  do  good 
at  a  private  school,  where  constant  atten- 
tion IS  paid  to  them,  and  they  are  watched. 
So  that  the  question  of  publick  or  private 
education  is  not  properly  a  general  one;  but 
whether  one  or  the  other  is  best  for  my 

We  were  toki  the  present  Mr.  Waller 
was  a  plain  country  gentleman;  and  his  son 
would  be  such  another.  I  observed,  a  fami- 
ly could  not  expect  a  poet  but  in  a  hun- 
dred generations.  "  Nay,"  said  Dr.  John- 
son, "  not  one  family  in  a  hundred  can  ex- 


*  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  Mr.  Boswell  here 
omits  to  etate  that  at  church  Dr.  Johnson  was  re- 
cognized by  a  London  acquaintance,  Lady  Diana 
Middleton,  who  mentioning  that  she  had  seen  him 
to  Lord^ErroPs  brother,  Mr.  Boyd,  procured  the 
traveUers  an  invitation  to  Slains  Cnstle.—  Letters, 
V.  i.  p.  118.  Lady  Diana  was  the  daughter  of 
Harry  Grey,  third  Earl  of  Stamford,  and  wife  of 
George  Muldletou,  of  Lenton,  Esq.  She  died  ia 
1780.— Ed.J 
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pect  a  poet  in  a  hundred  generations."  He 
then  repeated  Dryden^s  celebrated  lines, 

**  Three  poets  m  three  distant  ages  bom/*  &c. 

and  a  part  of  a  Latin  translation  of  it  done 
at  Oxford  ' :  he  did  not  then  say  by  whom. 

He  received  a  card  from  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon,  who  had  been  his  acquaintance 
twenty  years  ago  in  London,  and  who,  "  if 
forgiven  for  not  answering  a  line  from  him," 
woukl  come  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  John- 
eon  rejoiced  to  hear  of  him,  and  begged  he 
would  come  and  dine  with  us.  I  was  much 
pleased  to  see  the  kindness  witli  wliich 
br.  John.son  received  his  old  friend  Sir 
Alexander;  a  gentleman  of  good  family 
{Lisraore),  but  who  had  not  the  estate. 
The  king'8  college  here  made  him  Pn>fe88or 
of  Medicine,  which  affords  him  a  decent 
subsistence.  He  told  us  that  the  value  of 
the  stockings  exported  from  Aberdeen  was, 
in  peace,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and 
amounted,  in  time  of  war,  to  one  hundred 
and  sevdhty  thousand  pounds.  Dr.  John- 
son asked  what  made  the  differenbe.^  Here 
we  had  a  proof  of  the  comparative  sagacity 
of  the  two  professors.  Sir  Alexander  an- 
swered, "  Because  there  is  more  occasion 
for  them  in  war."  Professor  Thomas  Gor- 
don answered,  '*  Because  the  Germans,  who 
are  our  great  rivals  in  the  manufacture  of 
st)cking3,  are  otherwise  employed  in  time 
of  war."  JoHKsoN.  "  Sir,  you  have  given 
a  very  good  solution." 

At  dinner,  Dr.  Johnson  ate  several  plate^ 
fulls  of  Scotch  broth,  with  barley  ana  peas 
in  it,  and  seemed  very  fond  of  the  dish.  I 
said, "  You  never  ate  it  before."  Johnson. 
♦'  No,  sir;  but  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  eat 
it  again."  My  cousin.  Miss  Dallas,  former- 
ly of  Inverness,  was  married  to  Mr.  Rid- 
d,och,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  English 
chapel  here.  He  was  ill,  and  confined  to 
his  room;  but  she  sent  us  a  kind  invitation 
to  tea,  which  we  all  accepted.  She  was 
the  same  lively,  sensible,  cneerful  woman, 
as  ever.  Dr.  Johnson  here  threw  out  some 
jokes  against  Scotland.  He  said, "  You  go 
first  to  Aberdeen;  then  to  Enf^ru  (the  Scot- 
tish pronunciation  of  Edinburgh);  then  to 
Newcastle,  to  be  polished  by  the  colliers; 
then  to  York;  then  to  London."  And  he 
laid  hold  of  a  little  girl,  Stuart  Dallas,  niece 
to  Mis.  Riddoch,  and,  representing  himself 
as  a  giant,  said,  he  would  take  her  with 
him  1  telling  her,  in  a  hollow  voice,  that  he 


Loudon,  2d  May,  1778.  Dr.  Johnson  ac- 
knowledged that  he  waii  himself  the  author  of 
the  translatioa  above  alluded  to,  and  dicUited  it 
to  me  as  follows: 

QjoM  laudet  vates  Oraius  Romania  et  Amnios 

Tm  tria  temporihon  tecla  dedere  ran. 
Sublime  ingenlnm  G^raltn  ]  Romanna  habrtat 

Carmen  crande  •onanaj  Anjfliu  utmmque  tnUt. 
Nil  mi^tta  Naturacapit:  clarare  prioree 

<taK  potuare  dooa  i«rUui  itniia  hibai.    BoawiLL. 


lived  in  a  cave,  and  had  a  bed  in  tfie  rock, 
and  she  should  have  a  little  bed  cut  oppointe 
to  it! 

He  thus  treated  the  point,  as  to  prescrip' 
tion'3  of  murder  in  Scotland.  "  A  jury  ii 
England  would  make  lillowance  for  deficiPD* 
cies  of  evidence,  on  account  of  lapse  of  time: 
but  a  general  rule  that  a  crime  should  not 
be  punished,  or  tried  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishment, after  twenty  years,  is  bad.  It 
is  cant  to  talk  of  the  king's  advocate  delaj- 
ing  a  prosecution  from  malice.  How  no- 
likely  is  it  the  king's  advocate  should  have 
malice  against  persons  who  commit  mur- 
der, or  should  even  know  them  at  all.  ]f 
the  son  of  the  murdered  man  should  kill  the 
murderer  who  got  off  merely  by  prescrip- 
tion, [  would  help  him  to  make  his  escape; 
though,  were  I  upon  his  jury,  I'  would  sot 
acquit  hlra.  I  would  not  a^lvise  liim  to 
commit  such  an  act.  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  bid  him  submit  to  the  determination 
of  society,  because  a  man  is  bound  to  sub- 
mit to  the  inconveniences  of  it,  as  he  enjoji 
the  good :  but  the  young  man,  though  po- 
litically wrong,  would  not  be  morally  wron^. 
He  would  have  to  say, '  Here  I  am  amongst 
barbarians,  who  not"  only  refuse  to  do  ji»- 
tice,  but  encourage  the  greatest  of  all 
crimes,  f  am  therefore  in  a  state  of  natore; 
for,  so  far  as  there  is  no  law,  it  is  a  statP  of 
nature;  and  consequently,  upon  the  eternal 
and  immutable  law  of  jusdce,  which  requirrs 
that  he  who  sheds  man's  bl«x>d  should  havp 
his  blood  shed,  I  will  stab  the  murderer  of 
my  father.' " 

We  went  to  our  inn,  and  sat  quietly. 
Dr.  Johnson  borrowed,  at  Mr.  Riddoeh*!, 
a  volume  of  Massillon's  Discourses  on  the 
Psalms;  but  I  found  he  read  little  in  it.  Og- 
den  too  he  sometimes  took  up,  and  glanonl 
at;  but  threw  it  down  again.  I  then  enter- 
ed upon  religious  conversation.  Never  did 
I  see  him  in  a  betfer  frame:  calm,  ^geqtle, 
wise,  holy.  [  said,  "  Would  not  the  same 
objection  hold  against  the  Trinity  as  against 
transubstantiation?  "    "  Yes,"  said  he,  "if 

?ou  take  tliree  and  one  in  the  same  sense, 
f  you  do  so,  to  be  sure  you  cannot  believe 
it;  but  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead 
are  three  in  one  sense,  and  one  in  another. 
We  cannot  tell  how;  and  that  is  the  mys- 
tery!" 

I  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  He 
said  his  notion  was,  that  it  did  not  atone 
for  the  sins  of  the  world;  but,  by  satisfying 
divine  justice,  by  showing  that  no  less  than 
the  Son  of  God  suffered  lor  sin.  it  showed 
to  men  and  innumerable  created  beings  the 
heinousness  of  it,  and  therefore  rendered  it 
unnecessary  for  divine  vengeance  to  he  ex- 
ercised against  sinners,  as  it  otherwise 
must  have  been;  that  in  this  way  it  might 


•  [See  a$tte,  jk  827.--£i>.] 
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)perifcte  even  in  favour  of  those  who  ha.1 
i«ver  heard  of  it;  as  to  those  who  did  hea' 
>r  it,  the  effort  it  should  produce  would  be 
'<»pentance  and  piety,  by  impressing  upon 
he  minil  a  just  notion  oi  sin;  that  oriffinal 
in  was  tl»e  propensity  to  evil,  which  no 
hrabt  was  occasioned  by  the  fall.  He  pre- 
en tijd  this  solemn  subject  in  a  new  light  to 
lie  ,  anfl  rendered  much  more  rational  and 
:!ear  the  doctrine  of  what  our  Saviour  has 
lone  f^r  us;  as  it  removed  the  notion  of  im- 
►nted  rig-hteou3n'»s5  in  co-op*rating;  where- 
in by  this  view,  Christ  has  done  all  already 
hat  he  had  to  do,  or  is  ever  to  do,  for  man- 
in.l,  by  makin;^  his  great  satisfaction;  the 
onsequences  of  which  will  affect  each  iu- 
iyiduaJ  according  to  the  particular  conduct 
f  each.  I  would  illustrate  this  by  saying, 
hat  Christ's  satisfaction  resembles  a  sun 
laced  to  show  light  to  men,  so  that  it  de- 
ends  upon  themselves  whether  tliey  will 
ralk  the  right  way  or  not,  which  they  could 
ot  have  done  without  that  sun,  "  the  sun 
f  righteousness,^^  There  is,  however, 
lore  in  it  than  merely  giving  light — "a 
ght  to  lighten  the  Gentiles; "  for  we  are 
)kl,  there  is  '<  healing  under  his  wings.'^ 
h.  Johnson  said  to  me,  "  Richard  Baxter 
vm mends  a  treatise  by  Grotius,  ^  De  Satis* 
Ktione  CkristiJ*^  1  have  never  read  it: 
tit  I  intend  to  read  it;  and  you  may  reau 
."  I  remarked,  upon  the  principle  now 
id  down,  we  might  explain  the  difficult  and 
•emingly  hard  text,  "  They  that  believe 
lall  b^  saved;  ajid  they  that  believe  not 
lall  be  damned."  They  that  believe  shall 
ive  such  an  impression  made  upon  their 
linds,  9t^  will  make  them  act  so  that  they 
lay  be  accepted  by  God. 
We  talked  of  one  of  our  friends  S  taking 
1,  foir  a  length  of  time,  a  hasty  expression 
fDr.  Johnson's  to  him,  on  his  attempting 
\  prosecute  a  subject  that  had  a  reference 
)  religion,  beyond  the  bounds  within  which 
le  Doctor  thought  such  topicks  should  be 
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*  My  worthy,  intelligent,  and  candid  fneod, 
>r.  Kippn,  infor'nx  me,  that  several  divines  have 
IDB  explained  the  uiediatioo  of  oar  Saviour. 
i^hat  Dr.  Johnson  now  delivered  yffsa  bat  a  tem- 
nary  opinion  ;  for  he  afterwards  was  fully 
Mvinced  of  the  propitiatory  sacriiKe,  as  I  shall 
low  at  large  in  my  future  work,  "  The  Life  of 
imuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.** — Bosweli*.  [Dr. 
lippis  was  a  diaianter.  Dr.  Johnson's  prayers 
nd  Meditations  abundantly  prove  that  he  was, 
i  lar  back  as  we  have  any  record  of  his  religioos 
lelingB,  fully  convinced  oCitie  propitiatorjf  siicri' 
ee.  In  tlie  prayer  on  his  birthday,  in  1788 
transcribed  by  him  in  1768),  he  expressly  states 
■  hope  of  salvation  "through  the  saHsfdctum 
r  Jesus  Chrkt."— Ed.] 

'  [No  doabt  Mr.  Langton.  Bat  see  ante,  p. 
21 ;  vrhere  it  is  surniiaed  that  the  affiur  at  Mr. 
tilly'g  was  probably  not  the  sole  caose  of  Mr. 
Sainton's  resettUnent— Ed.] 


nonflned  in  a  mixed  company.  Johivson. 
"What  is  to  become  of  'society,  if  a 
friendship  of  twenty  years  is  to  b?  "broken 
off  for  such  a  cause  ?  "    As  Bacon  says, 

*'  Who.  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  tnut, 
But  linuis  the  water,  or  but  writes  in  dost*' 

I  said,  he  should  write  expressly  in  sup- 
port of  Christianity;  for  that,  although  a 
reverence  fir  it  shines  through  his  works 
in  several  places,  that  is  not  enough.  •*  You 
know,"  said  I,  "what  Grotius  has  done, 
and  what  Addison  has  done,  you  should  do 
also."    He  replied,  « I  hope  1  shall." 

Monday,  93rf  ./Iti^s*.— Pnncioal  Camp- 
bell, Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  Professor  Gor- 
don, and  Professor  Ross,  visited  us  in  the 
momingr,  as  did  Dr.  Gerard,  who  had  come 
six  miles  from  the  country  on  purpose. 
We  went  and  saw  the  Marisclial  College  3, 
and  at  one  o'clock  we  waited  on  the  maRi»- 
trate»  in  the  town-hall,  as  they  had  invited 
us,  ill  order  to  present  Dr.  Johnson  with 
the  freedom  of  the  town,  which  Provost 
Jopp  did  with  a  very  good,  grace.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  much  pleaswi  with  this  mark 
of  attention,  and  received  it  very  politely. 
There  was  a  pretty  numerous  company  as- 
sembled. It  was  striking  to  hear  all  of  them 
drinking  "  Dr.  Johnson  f  Dr.  Johnson  I "  in 
the  town-hall  of  Aberdeen,  and  then  to  see 
him  with  his  burgess-ticket,  or  diploma  4, 
in  his  hat,  which  he  wore  as  he  walked 
along  the  street,  according  to  the  usual 
custom.  It  gave  me  c^reat  satisfaction  to 
observe  the  regard,  and  mdeed  fondness  too, 
which  every  lK)dy  here  had  for  my  father. 

While  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  conducted 
Dr.  Johnson  to  old  Aberdeen,  Professor 
Gordon  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Riddoch, 
whom  I  found  to  be  a  grave  worthy  clergy- 
man. He  observed  that,  whatever  might 
be  said  of  Dr.  Johnson  while  he  was  alive, 
he  would,  afler  he  was  dead,  be  looked 
upon  by  the  world  with  regard  and  aston- 
ishment, on  account  of  his  Dictionary. 

'  Dr.  Beattie  was  so  kindly  entertained  in  Eng- 
land, that  he  had  not  yet  returned  home. — Bos- 
well. 

*  Dr.  Johnson's  burgess-ticket  was  m  these 
words: 

**  Aberdonis,  vigesimo  tertio  die  mensk  Augns- 
ti,  anno  Domini  millesimo  septingentesimo  scptu- 
agesimo  tertio,  in  presentia  honorabiliam  vironun, 
Jacobi  Jopp,  araiigeri,  pnepositi,  Adami  Duff, 
Galielmi  Younc ,  Geoigii  Marr,  et  Gulielmi  Forbes, 
Balivoram,  Galielmi  Rainie  Decani  gnikls,  et  Jo- 
annis  NicoU  Thesaorarii  dicti  boigl 

*'  Qoo  die  vhr  generoeni  et  doc^na  dams,  Sam- 
ael  Johnson,  LL.  D.  receptos  et.  admisBus  fait  in 
mnnKipes  et  firatrss  nilde  pra&ti  baigi  de  Aber- 
deen. In  deditissinu  amoris  et  affectns  ac  ezimin 
observanti»  tasocram,  qnibas  dicti  magirtmtas  earn 
amplectuntar.  Extractam  per  ma,  Alkx.  Ca»* 
irxGxs."— Boswsxjm  i 
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Professor  Gordon  and  I  walked  over  to 
the  old  college,  which  Dr.  Johnson  had 
seen  hy  this  time.  I  stepped  into  the 
chapel,  aiid  looked  at  the  tomo  of  the  foun- 
der, Archhishop  Elphinston,  of  whom  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  write  in  ray  History » 
of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  the  patron  of  my 
family. 

We  dined  at  Sir  Alexander  Gordon's. 
The  provost.  Professor  Ross,  Professor 
Dunhar,  Professor  Thomas  Gordon,  was 
there.  Aflt^r  dinner  came  in  Dr.  Gerard, 
Professor  Leslie,  Professor  Macleod.  We 
had  little  or  no  conversation  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  now  we  were  but  barren.  The  pro- 
fessors seemed  afraid  to  speak. 

Dr.  Gerard  told  us  that  an  eminent 
printer  2  was  very  intimate  with  Warbur- 
ton.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  he  has  print- 
ed some  of  his  works,  and  perhaps  bought 
the  property  of  some  of  ihem.  The  inti- 
macy is  such  as  one  of  the  professors  here 
may"  have  with  one  of  the  carpenters  who 
is  repairing  the  college."  *'  But,"  said 
Gerard,  "  I  saw  a  letter  from  him  to  this 
printer,  in  which  he  says,  that  the  one  half 
of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland  are 
fanaticks,  and  the  other  half  infidels." 
Johnson.  "Warburton  has  accustomed 
himself  to  write  letters  just  as  he  speaks, 
without  thinking  any  more  of  what  he 
throws  out.  When  I  read  Warburton  first, 
and  observed  his  force,  and  his  contempt 
of  mankind,  I  thought  he  had  driven  the 
world  before  him ;  out  I  soon  found  that 
\  as  not  the  case ;  for  Warburton,  by  ex- 
tending his  abuse,  rendered  it  inefi'ectual." 

He  told  me,  when  we  were  by  ourselves, 
that  he  thought  it  very  wrong  in  the  printer 
to  show  Warburton's  letter,  as  it  was  rais- 
ing a  body  of  enemies  against  him.  He 
thought  it  foolish  in  Warburton  to  write  so 
to  the  printer  j  and  added,  "  Sir,  the  worst 
way  of  oeing  intimate  is  by  scribbling."  He 
called  Warburton's  "  Doctrine  of  Grace  "  a 
poor  performance,  and  so  he  said  was  Wes- 
ley's Answer.  "  Warburton,"  he  observ- 
ed, "  had  laid  himself  very  open.  In  par- 
ticular, he  was  weak  enough  to  say,  that, 
in  some  disorders  of  the  imagination,  peo- 
ple had  spoken  with  tongues,  had  spoken 
languages  which  they  never  heard  before ; 
a  thing  as  absurd  as  to  say,  that  in  some 
disorders  of  the  imagination,  people  had 
been  known  to  fly." 

I  talked  of  the  difference  of  genius,  to 
try  if  I  could  engage  Gerard  in  a  disquisi- 
tion with  Dr.  Johnson }  but  I  did  not 
succeed.  I  mentioned,  as  a  curious  fact, 
that  Locke  had  written  verses.  Johnson. 
**  I  know  of  none,  sir,  but  a  kind  of  exercise 


[TOQft  TO  m 

prefixed  to  Dt.  Sydenham's  works,  ii 
which  he  has  some  conceits  about  tlw 
dropsy,  in  which  water  and  burning  are 
united ;  and  how  Dr.  Sydenham  reojovtd 
fire  by  drawing  off  water,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice,  which  is  to  extinguish  fire 
by  bringing  water  upon  it.  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  is  a  word  of  all  tliis  \  but  it  k 
such  kind  of  talks." 


>  [This,  like  miOiyniDikir  intiniatioiis  scattered 
through  theM  volames,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  carried  mto  effect. — £o.] 

*  [Ceitajiily  Mr.  StrehaiL— Ed.] 


3  All  thi«,  as  Dr.  Johnson  suspected  it  tiw 
time,  was  the  immediate  invention  of  his  own 
lively  imagioatioQ;  for  there  is  not  one  word  cf  it 
in  Mr.  LocKe'a  coiitpliuieotary  perfonnaoce.  Hjr 
readeni  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  like  to  be  nti^, 
by  comparing  them;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  nia)  e&- 
tertaiu  them  to  read  verKs  composed  by  ov 
great  metaphyfucian,  when  a  bachelor  in  pbj- 
sick. 

AVCTOBI,  Iir  TBACTATUM  UV8  DB  FUBUDI. 

FcbrileH  amIus,  victumque  srdoribiw  orbem 

Fteviu  uon  taiitii  par  mediciaa  malia. 
Qaum  post  mllle  artn,  medics  tonuunlBa  cum, 

Ardet  adhuc  febris;  nee  velit  arte  regL 
Pneda  samas  flammis;  solum  hoc  speramm  sb  igoa^ 

lit  re«tet  paucus,  qaeiii  capit  urua,  ciuis. 
Dmn  quvrit  medicua  febrls  caiusamque,  modimi^itt, 

Flaunmarom  et  tenebras,  et  rine  luce  face^ 
Quae  trtictat  patitur  flaramaa,  et  febre  caleMem, 

Uorruit  ipse  suia  victima  rapta  focb. 
Qui  lardoa  potuit  morboa,  artusque  trementei, 

Sintere,  febi  Ui  se  videt  igne  rapi. 
Blc  faber  exeaoe  flilfit  tibictne  muros; 

Diim  traliit  antiquaa  lenu  rnina  domoa. 
Bed  8l  flamma  vorax  miaeras  iucenderit  adei, 

Unica  llagrantee  tunc  sepeUre  aalua. 
Fit  fuga,  lectonicaii  nemo  tunc  invocat  srtei} 

Cum  perit  artlflds  non  minus  uata  donras. 
Be  tandem  Sydenham  febrisque  acholcqiie  Amd 

Opponena,  rnarU  qnsrit,  ei  artis  open. 
Noa  temere  Incuaat  lectB  putredlniii  Ignes; 

Nee  nctus,  lebres  qui  foTet,  humor  erit. 
Non  bilem  ille  moTet,  nulla  hie  pituita;  f  ' 

Qua  spes,  si  Ihllax  ardeat  iutua  aquaf 
Nee  doctas  magno  rivaa  osteutat  hiatu, 

Quts  ipids  m^r  ibbribus  ardor  inest. 
Innocuaa  placlde  corpus  jubet  urere  flam 

Et  Justo  rapi4oa  tempwat  igne  Ibcos. 
Quid  febrim  exstinguat,  varius  quid  poatulat  aOf 

Solan  aegrotoa,  qua  potea  arte,  docet. 
Hactenus  ipsa  suum  limuit  natnra  calorem, 

Dum  sepe  Incerto,  quo  calet,  igne  perit: 
Dum  reparat  tocitos  male  provida  aanguinis  Igneit 

Pnolusit  busto,  fit  calor  late  rogus. 
Qordia  I 


Jam  secura  auas  foveaat  pnecordi 

Quem  natura  n^at,  dat  medicina  modum. 
Nee  solum  fhciles  compeseit  sanguinis  aBstus, 

Dum  dttbia  est  inter  spemque  metumque  sahn; 
Sed  flitale  malum  domuit,  quodque  astra  maUpsD 

Credimiis,  Iratam  vel  genuisse  Stygem. 
Extorait  Lacheai  cultrpa,  petisque  Yenenora 

Abetulit,  et  tantoa  non  ainit  ease  metus. 
Quia  tandem  arte  nova  domitam  mitescere  peslcm 

Credat,  et  antiquaa  ponere  poaae  mlnas  i 
Post  tot  mille  neces,  cumulataque  flinera  bosto, 

Victa  Jacet,  parvo  vulnere,  dira  luea. 
^theruD  quanqnam  spargunt  eontagla  flamnai 

Qnicquid  inest  istis  ignibus,  ignis  erit. 
DelapssB  coslo  flamnw  licet  aeriua  urant, 

Has  gelida  exstingui  non  nisi  morte  puta^ 
Tu  roeliora  paras  victrix  medicina;  tuusque 

Poitis  qua  superat  cuiicta,  triumphns  eris. 
Vire  liber,  victis  fbbrilibus  ignibus;  unus 

Te  simul  et  mundum  qui  manet,  ignis  erit. 

J.  Locke,  A.  Af.  Ex.  Aede  CkrUti,  0«m»--Bos«1U' 

[Mr.  Boswell  says,  that  Dr.  Johnson's  stafr 
vatioD  was  "  the  immediate  invention  of  hi««*J 
Uvely  imagination  v"  and  that  there  was  ""^ 
one  word  of  it  m  Mr.  Locke's  pcrfbnnaiw; 
bnt  did  Mr.  BosweU  read  the  TCiaesP-or  wW 
didheundeislandby  "Nee  fictai,  febwqB^* 
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We  spoke  of  FingaL  Dr.  Johnson  said 
calmly,  "  If  the  poems  tvere  really  transla- 
ted, they  were  certainly  first  written 
down.  Let  MY.  Macphereon  deposit  the 
maniuicript  in  one  of  the  college  at  Aber- 
deen, where  there  are  people  who  can 
judge ;  and,  if  the  professors  certify  the 
authenticity,  then  there  will  he  an  end  of 
the  controyersy.  If  he  does  not  take  this 
obvious  jrnd  easy  method,  he  gives  the  best 
reason  to  doubt ;  considering,  too,  how 
much  is  against  it  k  priori.*' 

We  sauntered  afier  dinner  in  Sir  Alex- 
ander's garden,  and  saw  his  little  grotto, 
which  is  hung  with  pieces  of  poetry  writ- 
ten in  a  fair  hand.  It  was  agreeable  to 
observe  the  contentment  and  kindness  of 
this  quiet,  benevolent  man.  Professor 
Macleod  was  brother  to  Macleod  of  Talisk- 
er,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  Laird  of  Col. 
He  gave  me  a  letter  to  young  CoL  I  wss 
weary  of  this  day,  and  began  to  think  wisli- 
fally  of  being  again  in  motion.  I  was  un- 
easy to  think  myself  too  fastidious,  whilst 
I  fancied  Dr.  Johnson  quite  satisfied.  But 
be  owned  to  me  that  he  was  fatigued  and 
tessed  by  sir  Alexander's  doing  too  much 
to  entertain  him.  I  said,  it  was  all  kind- 
ness. JoHNsoff.  "True,  sir;  but  sensa- 
tion is  sensation.*'  Boswbll.  .  "  It  is  so  : 
we  feel  psin  equally  from  the  surgeon's 
probe,  as  from  the  sword  of  the  foe." 

We  visited  two  booksellers'  shops,  and 
eould  not  find  Arthur  Johnston's  Poems  i. 
We  went  and  sat  near  an  hour  at  Mr. 
Riddoeh's.  He  coukl  not  tell  distinctly 
how  much  education  at  the  college  here 
costs,  which  disgusted  Dr.  Johnson.  I 
had  pledged  myself  that  we  should  go  to 
the  inn,  and  not  stay  supoer.  They  press- 
ed us,  but  he  was  resolute.  I  saw  Mr. 
Riddoch  did  not  please  him.  He  said  to 
me,  afterwards,  "  Sir,  he  has  no  vigour  in 
his  talk."  But  mv  friend  should  have  con- 
sidered, that  he  nimself  was  not  in  good 
hnmour ;  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  talk  to 
his  satisfaction.  We  sat  contentedly  at 
our  inn.  He  then  became  merry,  and  ob- 
served how  little  we  had  either  heard  or 
said  at  Aberdeen;  that  the  Aberdonians 
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fst  hamor  erit  ?"  and  "  Si  lallax  ardeat 
OftM?"  Sorely  these  are  the  conetU$,  thongh 
aot  the  preciss  ezpraatioiiB,  which  Johnson  een- 
mrad,  and  the  whole  is  maife  op  of  the  same 
"kind  of  talk."— Ed.] 

^  [Johnston  is  one  of  the  most  enmient  men 
that  Aberdeen  has  produced.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  coonty,  (bora  aboat  1587),  and  rectoi  of 
the  oniverBity.  His  works  were  originally  print- 
ed at  Aberdeen;  and  their  not  being  to  be  fonnd 
in  that  seat  of  learning  to  which  he  did  so  much 
honour  is  exceedingly  strange.  Bat  socb  things 
sometiriies  happen.  .In  Haarlem,  the  cradle  of 
the  ert  of  printing,  the  editor  conld  not  find  a 
gnjde-bpok  to  tb^  town.— Ep  1 

vol..  I.  45 


had  not  started  a  emgie  ffpAwAtu  (the  Sool*' 
tiflh  word  for  hare)  for  us  to  pursue. 

Tuesday^  ftijth  .Ouguit^We  set  out 
about  eiffht  in  the  morning,  and  breakfast- 
ed at  Ellon.  The  landlady  said  to  me,  "  Is 
not  this  the  great  doctor  that  is  going  about 
through  the  country?"  I  said,  "Yes." 
"  Ay,"  said  she,  "  we  heaid  of  him;  I  made 
an  errand  into  the  room  on  purpose  to  see 
him.  There's  something  great  in  his  ap- 
pearance: it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  such  a 
man  in  one's  house;  a  man  who  does  so 
much  good.  If  I  had  thoufi^ht  of  it,  I  would 
have  shown  him  a  child  of  mine,  who  has 
had  a  lump  on  his  throat  for  some  time." 
«  But,"  said  I,  "  he  is  not  a  doctor  of  phy- 
sick."  <<  Is  he  an  oculist?"  said  the  laud- 
lord.  "  No,"  said  I;  "  heis  only  a  veiy  learn- 
ed man."  Landlord.  "  They  say  he  is ' 
the  greatest  man  in  England,  except  Lord 
Mansfield."  Dr.  Johnson  was  highly  enter- 
tained with  this,  and  I  do  think  he  was 
pleased  too.  He  said,  "  I  like  the  excep- 
tion. To  have  called  me  the  greatest  man 
in  England,  wouk)  have  been  an  unmeaning 
compliment;  but  the  exception  marked  that 
the  praise  was  in  earnest,  and,  in  Scotland, 
the  exception  mustbe  Loid  Mansfield,  or — 
Sir  John  Pringle."  ^ 

He  tokl  me  a  good  Jloiy  of  Dr.  Gokl- 
smith.  Graham,  who  wmle  "  Telemachus, 
a  Masque,"  was  sitting  one  night  with  him 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  half  drunk.  He 
rattled  sway  to  Dr.  Johnson.  "  You  are  a 
clever  feHow,  to  be  sure;  but  you  cannot 
write  an  essay  like  Addison,  or  verses  like 
the  Rape  of  the  Ix)ck."  At  last  he  said^, 
"  Doctor,  I  should  be  happy  to  see  you  at 
Eton3."  « I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  on  you," 
answered  Goldsmith.  "  No,"  said  Graham, 
"  't  is  not  you  I  mean.  Dr.  Minor;  't  is  Dr. 
Major y  there."  Goldsmith  was  excessivelv 
hurt  by  this.  He  afterwards  spoke  of  it 
himself.  "  Graham,"  said  he,  ^<  is  a  HAlow 
to  make  one  commit  suicide." 

We  had  received  a  polite  invitation  to 
Slains  castle.  We  arrived  there  jost  at 
three  o'clock,  as  the  bell  for  dinner  was 
ringing.  Though,  from  its  being  just  on 
the  north-east  ocean,  no  trees  will  grow 
here,  Lord  Errol  has  done  all  that  can  be 
done.  He  has  cultivated  his  fields  so  as  to 
bear  rich  crops  of  every  kind,  and  be  has 


'  I  am  rare  I  have  related  this  story  ezacdy  as 
Dr.  Johnson  told  it  to  me;  bnt  a  friend  who  has 
often  heard  him  tell  it  informs  me,  that  he  asnally 
introdnced  a  circumstance  wluch  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  **  At  last,  sir,  Gmham,  baying  now 
got  to  aboot  the  pitch  of  looking  at  one  man,  and 
talking  to  another,  said.  Doctor,  &c.*'  **  What 
effect,*'  Dr.  Johnson  naed  to  add,  **  (his  had  oo 
Goldsmith,  who  was  as  irascible  as  a  hornet,  may 
be  easily  conceived."^ — ^Boswej.l. 

*  [Graham  was  one  of  the  masten  at  Eton. — 
Ep.] 
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made  an  excellent  kitchen-garden,  with  a 
hot-house.  I  had  never  seen  any  of  the 
family;  but  there  had  been  a  card  of  invitar 
tion  written  by  the  honourable  Charles 
Boyd,  the  earl's  brother.  We  were  con- 
ducted into  the  house,  and  at  the  dining- 
room  door  were  met  by  that  gentleman, 
whom  both  of  us  at  first  took  to  be  Lord 
Errol;  but  he  soon  corrected  our  mistake. 
My  lord  was  gone  to  dine  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, at  an  entertaimnent  given  by  Mr. 
Irvine  of  Drum.  Lady  ErroU  received 
us  politely,  and  was  very  attentive  to  us 
during  the  time  of  dinner.  There  was  no- 
body at  table  but  her  ladyship,  Mr.  Boyd, 
and  some  of  the  children,  their  governour 
and  i^overness.  Mr.  Boyd  put  Dr.  Johnson 
in  mind  of  having  dined  with  him  at  Gum- 
ming'<  the  Quaker's,  along  with  a  Mr.  Hall 
and  Miss  Williams:  this  was  a  bond  of  con- 
nexion between  them.  For  me,  Mr.  Boyd's 
acquaintance  with  my  father  was  enough. 
After  dinner.  Lady  Enrol  favoured  us  wiUi  a 
sight  of  her  young  family,  whom  she  made 
stand  up  in  a  row:  there  were  six  di^ughters 
and  two  sons.    It  was  a  very  pleasing  sight. 

Dr.  Johnson  proposed  our  setting  out 
Mr.  Bovd  "Said,  he  hoped  we  would  stay  all 
night;  nis  brother  woukl  be  at  home  in  the 
evening,  and  would  }»  very  sorry  if  he  miss- 
ed us.  Mr.  Boyd  was  called  out  of  the 
room.  I  was  very  desirous  to  stay  in  so 
comfortable  a  house,  and  I  wished  to  see 
Lord  Errol.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  was 
right  in  resolving  to  go,  if  we  were  not  ask- 
ed again,  as  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side 
in  such  cases,  and,  to  be  sure  that  one  is 
qui  te  weksome.  To  my  gjeat  joy,  when  Mr. 
Boyd  returned,  he  told  Dr.  Johnson  that  it 
was  Lady  Errol  who  had  called  him  out,  and 
said  that  she  would  never  let  Dr.  Johnson 
into  the  house  again,  if  he  went  away  that 
night;  and  that  she  had  ordered  the  coach, 
to  carry  us  to  view  a  great  curiosity  on  the 
coast,  afler  which  we  should  see  the  house. 
We  cheerfully  agreed. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  engaged,  in  1745-6,  on  the 
same  side  with  many  unfortunate  mistaken 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  He  escaped,  and 
lay  concealed  tor  a  year  in  the  island  of  Ar- 
ran,  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Boyda.  He 
then  went  to  France,  and  was  about  twenty 
years  on  the  continent  He  married  a 
French  lady,  and  now  lived  very  comfort- 
ably at  Aberdeen,  and  was  much  at  Slains 
castle.  He  entertained  us  with  great  civil- 
ity. He  had  a  pompousness  or  formal  plen- 
itude in  his  conversation,  which  I  did  not 
dislike.    Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  there  was  too 


1  [Tiabella,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Can-,  of 
Eta],  in  Noithnmberlaiid,  bait  She  died  ia  1808 ; 
having  had,  by  Lord  Errol,  three  soiu  and  nine 
daughten. — ^Ed.] 

'  [See,  ai  to  Camming,  j»Mf,  20tb  August,  1778. 
—En.] 
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much  elaboration  in  his  talk."  It  zvre  ma 
pleasure  to  see  him,  a  steady  bran(3i  of  the 
family,  settinff  forth  all  its  advantaffea  with 
much  £eal.  lie  told  us  that  Lady  Enol 
was  one  of  the  most  pious  and  sensible  wo- 
men in  the  ialanih  hod  a  good  head,  and  as 
eood  a  heart.  He  said,  she  did  not  use 
force  or  fear  in  educating  her  children. 
JoHNsoir.  *^  Sir,  she  is  wrong;  I  wovld 
rather  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general  terror 
to  ail,  to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child, 
if  you  do  thus  or  thus,  you  will  be  more  es- 
teemed than  your  brothers  or  sistera.  The 
rod  produces  an  effect  which  terminates  in 
itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped, 
and  gets  his  task,  and  there's  an  end  on  H ; 
whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  compari- 
sons of  superiority,  you  lay  the  fonndatioo 
of  lasting  mischief;  you  make  brothers  and 
sisters  hate  each  other." 

During  Mr.  Boyd's  stav  in  Arran,  he  bad 
found  a  chest  of  medical  boolra,  left  by  a 
surgeon  there,  and  had  read  them  till  he 
acquired  some  skill  in  physick,  in  conae- 

auence  of  which  he  is  oAen  conaulted  ly 
le  poor.    There  were  several  here  waiting 
for  him  as  patients. 

We  walked  round  the  house  till  stogped 
by  a  cut  made  by  the  influx  of  the  sea.  The 
house  is  built  quite  upon  the  shore ;  the 
windows  look  upon  the  main  ocean,  and  the 
Kinff  of  Denmark  is  Lord  Errol 's  nearest 
neighbour  on  the  north-east 

We  got  immediately  into  the  coach,  and 
drove  to  Dunbui,  a  rock  near  the  shore, 
quite  covered  with  sea-fowls ;  then  to  a  cir- 
cular basin  of  large  extent,  surrounded  with 
tremendous  rocks.  On  the  quarter  next  the 
sea,  there  is  a  high  arch  in  the  rock,  which 
the  force  of  the  tempest  has  driven  out. 
This  plac^  is  called  Buchan's  BuUer,  or  the 
Buller  of  Buchan,  and  the  country  people 
call  it  the  Pot  Mr.  Boyd  said  it  was  so 
called  from  the  French  bouhir.  It  may  be 
more  simply  traced  from  boiler  in  our  own 
language.  We  walked  round  this  mon- 
strous cauldron.  In  some  places,  the  rock 
18  very  narrow :  and  on  eacn  side  there  is  a 
sea  deep  enou^n  for  a  man  of  war  to  ride 
in ;  so  that  it  is  somewhat  horrid  to  move 
along.  However,  there  is  earth  and  grass 
upon  the  rock,  and  a  kind  of  road  marked 
out  by  the  print  of  feet ;  so  that  one  makes 
it  out  pretty  safely  :  yet  it  alarmed  me  to 
see  Dr.  Johnson  striding  irregularly  along. 
He  insisted  on  taking  a  boat,  and  saiting 
into  the  Pot  We  did  so.  He  was  stout^ 
and  wonderfully  alert.  The  Buchan-men 
all  showing  their  teeth,  and  speaking  with 
that  strange  sharp  accent  which  distinj^isb- 
es  them,  was  to  me  a  matter  of  cunoeity. 
He  was  not  sensible  of  the  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation in  the  south  and  north  of  Scot- 
land, which  I  wondered  at 

As  the  entry  into  the  Buller  is  so  narrow 
that  oars  cannot  be  used  as  you  go  in,  the 
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method  taken  is,  to  row  very  haid  when 
you  come  near  it,  and  give  the  hoat  such  a 
rapidity  of  motion  that  it  g^lides  in.  Dr. 
Johnson  ohserved  what  an  effect  this  scene 
would  have  had,  were  we  entering  into  an 
unknown  place.  There  are  caves  of  con- 
siderahle  depth;  I  think,  one  on  each  side. 
The  boatman  had  never  entered  either  of 
them  farenouffh  to  know  the  size.  Mr. 
Boyd  told  us  that  it  is  customary  for  the 
company  at  Peter-head-well  to  make  parties, 
and  come  and  dine  in  one  of  the  caves  here^ 

He  lold  us  that,  as  Slaine  is  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  Aberdeen,  Lord  Enrol, 
who  has  a  very  large  family,  resolved  to 
have  a  surgeon  of  his  own.  With  this  view 
he  edttcat^  one  of  his  tenant's  sons,  who 
is  now  settled  in  a  very  neat  house  and  farm 
just  by,  which  we  saw  from  the  road.  By^ 
the  salary  which  the  earl  allows  him,  and' 
the  practice  which  he  has  had,  he  is  in  very 
easy  circumstances.  He  had  kef>t  an  ex- 
act account  of  all  that  had  been  laid  out  on 
his  education,  and  he  came  to  his  lordship 
one  day,  and  told  him  that  he  had  arrived 
at  a  much  higher  situation  than  ever  he  ex- 
pected ^  that  he  was  now  able  to  repay 
what  his  lordship  had  advanced,  and  beg- 
ged he  would  accept  of  it.  The  earl  was 
pleased  with  the  generous  gratitude  and 
genteel  offer  of  the  man;  but  refused  it. 
Mr.  Boyd  also  told  us.  Gumming  the  quaker 
first  began  to  distinguish  himsell',  by  writing 
againac  Dr.  Leechman  on  Prayer,  to  prove 
It  unnecessary,  as  God  knows  best  what 
shoukl  be,  and  will  order  it  without  our 
asking  :  the  old  hackneyed  objection. 

When  we  returned  to  the  house,  we  found 
eoffee  and  tea  in  the  drawing-room.  Ladv 
£rro]  was  not  there,  being,  aa  I  supposed, 
engaged  with  her  young  I'amily.  There  is 
a  lx>w-window  fronting  the  sea.  Dr.  John- 
aon  repeated  the  ode,  "  Jam  satis  terris," 
while  Mr.  Boyd  was  with  his  patients.  He 
spoke  well  in  favour  of  entails,  to  preserve 
lines  of  men  whom  mankind  are  accustomed 
to  reverence.  His  opinion  was,  that  so  macb 
land  should  be  entailed  as  that  families 
should  never  fall  into  contempt,  and  as  much 
left  free  as  to  give  them  all  Uie  advantages 
of  property  in  case  of  any  emergency.  "  11'," 
said  he, "  the  nobility  are  suffered  to  sink 
into  indigence,  they  of  course  become  cor^ 
rupt ;  they  are  read^  to  do  whatever  the 
kinff  chooses :  therefore  it  is  fit  they  should 
be  kept  from  becoming  poor,  unless  it  is  fiix- 
ed  that  when  they  fall  below  a  certain  stand* 
ard  of  wealth  diey  shall  lose  their  peerages. 
We  know  the  house  of  peers  have  made  no- 
ble stands,  when  the  house  of  commons 
durst  not.    The  two  last  years  of  parlia- 

>  [They  were  ebo  i»ed  by  iroiiiglen.  The 
path  round  the  BtOUr  b  about  three  feet  bread; 
•0  that  there  k  little  danger,  though  veiy  often 
omch  iear.— WAI.TSB  Scott.] 
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ment  they  dare  not  contradict  the  popu- 
lace." 

.  This  room  is  ornamented  with  a  number 
of  fine  prints,  and  with  a  whole  length  pic- 
ture of  Lord  Errol,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
This  led  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  talk  of  our 
amiable  and  elegant  friend,  whose  pnnegy- 
rick  he  concluded  by  saying,  «  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  sir,  is  the  most  invulnerable  man 
I  know;  the  man  with  whom  if  you  should 
quarrel,  you  would  find  the  most  difficulty 
how  to  abuse." 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  the  situation  here 
was  the  noblest  he  had  ever  seen;  better 
than  Mount  Edgecumbe,  reckoned  the  first 
in  England;  because,  at  Mount  Edgecumbe, 
the  sea  is  bounded  by  land  on  the  other  side, 
and,  though  there  is  there  the  grandeur  of  a 
fleet,  there  is  also  the  impression  of  there  be- 
ing a  dock-yard,  the  circumstances  of  which 
are  not  agreeable.  At  Slains  is  an  .excellent 
old  house.  The  noble  owner  has  built  of 
brick,  along  the  square  in  the  inside,  a  gallery, 
both  on  the  first  and  second  story,  the  house 
being  no  higher;  so  that  he  has  alwavs  a  dry 
walk;  and  the  rooms,  to  which  iomieriy 
there  was  no  approach  but  through  each 
other,  have  now  all  separate  entries  from 
the  gallery,  which  is  hung  with  Hogarth's 
works,  and  other  prints.  We  went  and  sat 
a  while  in  the  library.  There  is  a  valuable 
numerous  collection.  It  was  chiefly  made  by 
Mr.  Falconer,  husband  to  the  late' Gountess 
of  Errol  in  her  own  right.  This  earl  has 
added  a  good  many  modem  books. 

About  nine  the  earl  '^  came  home.  Gap- 
tain  Gordon,  of  Park,  was  with  him.  His 
lordship  put  Dr.  Johnson  in  mind  of  their 
having  dined  together  in  London,  along 
with  Mr.  Beauclerk.  I  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  Lord  Errol.  His  dignified  per- 
son and  agreeable  countenance,  with  the 
most  unaffected  affability,  gave  me  high  sat- 
isfaction. From  perhaps  a  weakness,  or,  as 
I  rather  hope,  more  fancy  and  warmtli  of 
feeling  than  is  quite  reasonable^my  mind  is 
ever  imnressed  with  admiration  Ibr  persons 
of  hiffh  birth,  and  I  could,  with  the  roost  per- 
fect honesty,  expatiate  on  Lord  Errol's  good 
qualities;  but  he  stands  in  no  need  of  my 
praise.  His  agreeable  manners  and  soilness 
of  address  prevented  that  constraint  which 
the  idea  of  his  being  Lord  High  Constable 
of  Scotland  might  otherwise  have  occasion- 
ed 3.    He  talked  very  easily  and  sensibly 


•  [Sir  W.  Forbee,  in  his  Life  qfBeatHe^nyB, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  discovered  a  Ukenesa  between 
Lord  Errol  and  Sarpedon;  the  pomts  of  reseniblance 
(except  that  Lord  Errol  was  of  heroic  stature, 
six  feet  fonr  inches  high)  ive  are  left  to  gness: 
but  his  lordship  was,  whether  like  Sarpedon  or 
not,  a  veiy  handsome,  high-spirited,  and  aaiia* 
ble  nobleman. — Ed.J 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  need  not  have  been  in  socb 
awe  on  thu  accoont;  for  Lord  Errol's  title  to 
that  digniiy  was,  at  this  panod,  not  qaita  cstab- 
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with  his  learned  ^est.  I  obeerved  l^at  Dr. 
Johnson,  though  he  showed  that  respect  to 
his  lordship  which,  from  principle,  he  always 
does  to  high  rank,  yet,  when  they  came  to 
argument,  maintained  that  manliness  which 
becomes  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing. To  show  external  deference  to 
our' superiors  is  proper:  to  ffeem  to  yield  to 
them  in  opinion  is  meanness  K  The  earl 
said  grace  both  before  and  afler  supper, 
with  much  decency.  He  told  us  a  story  of 
a  man  who  was  executed  at  Perth,  some 
years  aga,  for  murdering  a  woman  who  was 
with  child  by  him,  and  a  former  child  he 
had  by  her.  His  hand  was  cut  off:  he  was 
then  pulled  up;  but  the  rope  broke,  and  he 
was  forced  to  Ue  an  hour  on  the  ground, 
till  another  rope  was  brought  from  Penh, 
the  execution  oeing  in  a  wood  at  some  dis- 
tance— at  the  place  where  the  murders  were 
committed.  "  There  (said  my  lord^  I  see 
the  hand  of  Providence. "  1  was  really  h ap- 
py  here.  I  saw  in  this  nobleman  the  best 
dispositions  and  best  principle;  and  I  saw 
him,  in  my  mind's  eye,  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  fioyds  of  Kilmarnock.  I 
was  afraid  he  might  have  urged  drinking, 
as,  I  believe,  he  used  formerly  to  doj  but 
he  drank  port  and  water  out  of  a  large  glass 
hixhself,  and  let  us  jdo  as  we  pleased.  He 
went  with  us  to  our  rooms  at  night;  said  he 


lished.  For  he  not  only  was  not  descended  from 
the  Earls  of  Errol,  in  the  male  line,  bat  the  right 
of  his  mother  and  grandmother  rested  on  the 
nomination  of  Gilbert,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Errol, 
who,  having  no  children  of  his  own,  nominated 
(under  a  cl^iter  of  Charles  II.)  his  relation,  Sir 
John  Hay,  of  KeUoar,  to  his  honours,  who  ac- 
cordingly suoeeeded  as  eleventh  earl;  bnt  his  son, 
the  twelfth  earl,  having  no  iame,  was  succeeded 
by  his  two  sisters  saeceauvely.  The  youngest, 
I^dy  Margaret,  the  grandmother  of  the  earl  who 
received  Dr.  Johnson,  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Linlithgow,  who  was  attainted  for  the  rebellioo 
of  1715.  They  left  an  only  daughter,  married  to 
Lord  Kilmarnock,  beheaded  and  attainted  for  the 
rebellion  of  1746,  whose  son  was  the  earl  men- 
tioned in  the  text  Lord  Lauderdale,  at  the  elec^ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  peers  in  1796,  protested 
against  Lord  Errol's  claim  to  the  peerage,  qnes- 
tioning  not  only  the  right  of  conferring  a  peerage 
by  nominationt  bnt  denying  that  any  sach  nom- 
ination had  been  in  fact  made;  but  the  honse  of 
lords  decided  that  the  earldom,  thoogh  originally 
a  male  6ef,  had  become  descendable  to  females, 
and  also  that  Earl  Gilbert  had  acquired  and  exer- 
cised the  right  of  nomination.  It  was  still  more 
donbtfiil  how  the  office  of  Hereditary  High  Con- 
stable could  be  transferred,  either  by  nomination 
«r  throngh  females;  bnt  all  the  late  Earls  of  Errol 
have  enjoyed  it  withont  question,  and  the  present 
earl  executed  it  by  deputy  at  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.,  and  in  person  during  his  majesty's 
visit  to  Scotland.— Ed.] 

*  Lood  Chesterfieki,  in  his  letters  to  his  son, 
complains  of  one  who  argued  in  an  indiscnminate 
manner  with  meD  of  all  tanks.    Probably  the  no- 
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took  the  visit  very  kindly;  and  tdd  me  my 
father  and  he  were  very  old  ecquaintaBoe^ 
that  I  now  knew  the  way  to  Slains,  and  he 
hoped  to  see  me  there  again. 

I  had  a  most  elegant  room;  but  then 
was  a  fire  in  it  which  blazed:  and  the  sea, 
to  which  my  windows  looked,  roared;  and 
the  pillows  were  made  of.  the  feathers  of 
some  sea4bwl,  which  had  to  me  a  disagree- 
able smell:  so  that,  by  all  these  causes,  I 
was  kept  awake  a  good  while.  I  saw,  in 
imagination.  Lord  £rrol's  father.  Lord  Kil- 
marnock (who  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill 
in  1 746) ,  and  I  was  somewhat  dreary.  But 
the  thought  did  notlaat  long,  and  I  fell 
asleep. 

iVedneBday,  35IA  JiugtuL'-We  got  up 
between  seven  and  eight,  and  found  Mr. 
Boyd  in  the  dining-rocxn,  with  tea  and  cof- 
fee before  him,  to  give  us  breakfast.  We 
were  in  an  admirable  humour.  Lady  Enoi 
had  given  each  of  us  a  copy  of  an  ode  Wf 
Beattie,  on  the  birth  of  her  son,  Lord  Hay. 
Mr.  Boyd  asked  Dr.  Johnson  how  he  liked 
it.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  not  admire  it, 
pfot  off  very  well,  by  taking  it  out,  and  read- 
mg  the  second  and  third  stanzas  of  it  with 
much  melody.  .  This,  without  his  saying  a 
word,  pleased  Mr.  Boyd.  He  obeyed, 
however,  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  expres- 
sion as  to  the  family  of  £rrol, 

**  A  thousand  yean  have  seen  it  ahine," 
compared  with  what  went  before,  was  an  an- 
ti-chmax,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better, 
'    "Ages  have  seen,*'  &c. 


ble  lord  had  feh  with  some  uneastness  what  it 
was  to  encoittiter  stronger  abilities  than  hs  owa. 
If  a  peer  will  engage  at  foils  with  his  inferior  ia 
statkta,  he  must  expect  that  his  inferior  ia  ttatioa 
will  avail  himself  of  every  advantage;  otherwise 
it  is  not  a  fair  trial  of  strength  and  skilK  Hm 
same  will  hokl  in  a  contest  of  reason,  or  of  wiL 
A  certain  king  entered  the  lists  of  genius  witk 
Voltaire.  The  •  consequence  was  that,  tho^ 
the  king  had  great  and  brilliant  talents,  Voltuie 
had  such. a  snperiority  that  his  majesty  conld  aot 
bear  it;  and  the  poet  was  dismissed,  or  f^papf^ 
from  that  court  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Ei^ 
land,  Crichton,  Lord  Sanqnlur,  a  peer  of  Scotlaad, 
from  a  vain  ambition  to  excel  a  fencing-master, 
m  his  own  art,  played  at  rapier  and  dagger  with 
him.  The  fencmg-master,  whose  fame  and  hreti 
were  at  stake,  put  oat  one  of  his  lordship's  eyes. 
Exasperated  at  this.  Lord  Sanquhar  hired  mifians, 
and  had  the  fencing-master  asssssinated;  for 
wfakh  his  tordship  was  capitally  tried,  condema- 
ed,  and  hanged.  Not  being  a  .peer  of  England, 
he  was  tried  by  the  name  of  Robert  Cricbtsa, 
Esq. ;  but  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  baron  of  thras 
hondred  yean  standing.  See  the  State  mah; 
and  the  History  of  England  by  Home,  wh> 
applands  the  impartial  justice  execnted  npoa  a 
man  of  high  rank. — Bbswax.!..  [Lord  Cheats^ 
field^s  observatbn  is  in  the  character  of  the  ru" 
pectable  Hotteniot  (see  mUe,  p.  115), 
was  probably  meant  for  Dr.  iFnhMtm-  fen  J 
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Dr.  Johnson  said,  '^  So  ffreat  a  number  as  a 
thousand  is  better.  Dolus  latet  in  vniver- 
ioUbus.  Ages  might  be  only  two  ages." 
He  talked  of  the  advantage  of  keeping  up 
the  connexions  of  relationship,  which  pro- 
duce much  kindness.  "Every  man  (said 
he)  who  comes  into  the  world  has  need  of 
friends.  If  he  has  to  get  them  for  himseif, 
half  his  life  is  spent  before  his  merit  is  known. 
Relations  are  a  man's  ready  friends  who 
BUpport  him.  When  a  man  is  in  real  dis- 
tress, he  flies  into  the  arms  of  his  relations. 
An  old  lawyer,  who  had  much  experience 
in  making  wilte,  told  me,  that  after  people 
had  deliberated  long,  and  thought  of  many 
for  their  executors,  they  settM  at  last  by 
fixing  on  their  relations.  This  shows  the 
universality  of  the  principle. 

I  regretted  the  decay  of  respect  for  men 
of  family,  and  that  a  nabob  now  would  car- 
ry an  election  from  them.  Johhson. 
"Why,  sir,  the  nabob  will  carry  it  by 
means  of  his  wealth,  in  a  country  where 
money  is  highly  valued,  as  it  must  be  where 
nothing  can  be  had  without  monev;  but, 
if  it  comes  to  personal  preference,  the  man 
of  family  will  always  carry  it    There  is 

Saeraliy  a  seoundrtliBm  about^  low  man.'' 
r.  Boyd  said,  that  was  a  good  ism, 

I  said,  I  believed  mankind  were  happier 
in  the  ancient  feudal  state  of  subordination, 
than  they  are  in  the  modern  state  of  indepen* 
dency.  •  Johhson.  "  To  be  sure,  the  ehief 
was:  but  we  must  think  of  the  number  of 
individuals.  That  they  were  less  happy 
leems  plain;  for  that  state  from  which  all 
escape  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  to  which 
none  return  afler  they  have  leil  it,  must  be 
lesi  happy;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the 
state  or  dependence  on  a  chief  or  great 
man." 

I  mentioned  the  happiness  of  the  French 
in  their  subordination,  by  the  reciprocal 
benevolence  ^  and  attachment  between  the 
great  and  those  in  lower  rank.  Mr.  Boyd 
gave  us  an  instance  of  their  gentlemanly 
spirit.  An  old  Chevalier  de  Malthe,  of  an- 
cient noblesse,  but  in  low  circumstances, 
was  in  a  coffee-house  at  Paris,  where  was 
Julien,  the  great  manufacturer  at  the 
Gobelins,  of  the  fine  tapestry,  so  much  distin- 
guished both  for  the  figures  and  the  colours. 
The  chevalier's  carnage  was  very  old. 
Says 'Julien,  with  a  ple^ian  insolence,  "I 
think,  sir,  you  had  better  have  your  car- 
riage new  painted."  The  chevauer  looked 
at  mm  with  indignant  contempt,  and  answer- 
ed, «  Well,  sir,  you  may  take  it  home  and 
dye  it!"  All  the  cofiee-house  rejoiced  at 
Julien '8  confusion. 

"We  set  out  about  nine.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  curious  to  see  one  of  those  structures. 


*  [Wbat  a  commentary  on  this  opinion  has  the 
Ranch  levDlation  written! — ^En.] 


which  nortiiem  imtiquarians  call  a  Druid's 
temple.  I  had  a  recollection  of  one  at  Stri- 
chen,  which  I  had  seen  fifteen  years  ago: 
so  we  went  four  miles  out  of  our  road,  al^ 
ter  passing  Old  Deer,  and  went  thither. 
Mr.  Fraaer,  the  proprietor,  was  at  home, 
and  showed  it  to  us.  But  I  had  augmented 
it  in  my  mind;  for  all  that  remains  is  two 
stones  set  up  on  end,  with  a  long  one  laid 
upon  them,  as  was  usual,  and  one  stone  at 
a  little  distance  from  them.  That  stone 
was  the  .capital  one  of  the  circle  which  sur- 
rounded wiiat  now  remains.  Mr.  Eraser 
was  very  hospitable  3.  There  was  a  fair  at 
Strichen;  ana  he  had  several  of  his  nei&rh- 
bours  from  it  at  dinner.  One  of  them,  uu 
Eraser,  who  had  been  in  the  army,  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  Dr.  Johnson,  at  a  le6- 
ture  <»n  experimental  philosophy,  at  liicb- 
field.  The  Doctor  recollected  being  at  the 
lecture,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  here 
somebody  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Eraser  sent  a  servant  to  conduct  vs 
bv  a  short  passage  into  the  hieh  road.  I 
observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  Ihad  a  most 
disagreeable  notion  of  the  life  of  country 
gentlemen;  that  I  left  Mr.  Eraser  just  now, 
as  one  leaves  a  prisoner  in  a  jail.  D  r.  John- 
son said,  that  i  was  right  in  thinking  them 
unhappy,  for  that  they  had  not  enough  ta 
keep  tueir  minds  in  motion. 

I  started  a  thought  this  afternoon  which 
amused  us  a  great  part  of  the  way.  '•  If," 
said  I,  "  our  club  should  come  and  set  up  in 
St  Andrews,  as  a  college,  to  teach  all  that 
each  of  us  can,  in  the  several  departments 
of  learning  and  taste,  we  should  rebuikl  the 
city :  we  shouki  draw  a  wonderful  conoourse 
of  students."    Dr.  Johnson  entered  i\iHy 

*  He  is  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  fathef» 
the  late  Lord  Strichen,  one  of  our  judges,  to 
whose  kind  notice  I  was  roach  obliged.  Lord 
Strichen  was  a  man.  not  only  honest,  hot  highly 
generous;  for,  after  his  snccession  to  the  family 
estate,  he  paid  a  large  som  of  debts,  contracted 
by  his  predecessor,  which  he  was  not  under  any 
obligation  to  pay.  Let  me  here,  for  the  credit  of 
Aynhire,  my  own  county » record  a  noble  instance 
01  liberal  honesty  in  William  Hutchison,  dro?er, 
in  I^nehead,  Kyle,  who  formerly  obtained  a  full 
discharge  from  his  crediton  upon  a  composition 
of  his  debts;  but,  upon  being  restored  to  good 
circumstances,  invited  his  creditors  last  winter  to 
a  dbiner,  without  telling  the  reason,  and  paid 
them  their  full  sums,  principal  and  interest  They 
presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  with  an  in- 
scription to  commemorate  this  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  true  worth;  which  should  make  some 
people  in  Scotland  blush,  while,  though  mean 
themselves,  they  strut  about  under  the  protection 
of /great  alliance,  conscious  of  the  wretchedness  of 
numbers  who  have  lost  by  them,  to  whom  they 
never  think  of  making  reparation,  but  indulge 
themselves  and  their  funilies  in  most  nniiiitaMa 
expense. — ^Bosweli*. 
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into  the  spirit  of  this  project  We  immedi- 
ately fell  to  distributing  the  offices.  I  was 
to  teach  civil  and  Scotch  law :  Burke,  poli- 
ticks and  eloquence  ;  Garrick,  the  art  of 
publick  speaking ;  Langton  was  to  be  our 
Grecian,  Colman  our  Latin  professor;  Nu- 
gent to  teach  physick ;  Lord  Oharlemont, 
modern  history;  Beauclerk,  natural  philoso- 
phy; Vesey,  Irish  antiquities,  or  Celiick 
learning;  i  Jones,  Oriental  learning;  Gold- 
smith, poetry  and  ancient  history;  Chamier, 
commercial  politicks:  Reynolds,  painting, 
and  the  arts  which  have  beauty  for  their 
object;  Chambers,  the  law  of  England. 
Dr.  Johnson  at  first  said,  "  I'll  trust  theol- 
ogy to  nobody  but  mjrself."  But,  upon  due 
consideration,  that  Percy  is  a  clergyman,  it 
was  agreed  that  Percy  should  teach  practi- 
cal divinity  and  British  antiquities ;  Dr. 
Johnson  himself,  logick,  metaphysicks,  and 
BcholasTick  divinity.  In  this  manner  did  we 
amuse  ourselves,  each  suggesting,  and  each 
varying  or  adding,  till  the  whole  was  ad- 
justed. Dr.  Johnson  said,  we  only  wanted 
a  mathematician  since  Dyer  died,  who  was 
a  very  good  one;  but  as  to  every  thing  else, 
we  should  have  a  very  capital  university s. 
We  got  at  night  to  Banff.  I  sent  Joseph 
on  to  Duff-house:  but  Earl  Fife  was  not  at 
home,  which  I  regretted  much,  as  we  should 
have  had  a  very  elegant  reception  from  his 
lordship.  We  found  here  but  an  indifferent 
inn  3.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Mrs.  Thrale.    I  wondered  to  see  him  write 

*  Since  the  first  edition,  it  has  been,  snggetited 
by  one  of  the  cinb,  who  knew  Mr.  Vesey  better 
tlian  Dr.  Johnson  and  I,  that  we  did  not  anign 
him  a  proper  place,  for  he  was  quite  unskilled  in 
Irish  antiquities  and  Celtick  learning,  bat  might 
witbipropriety  have  been  made  professor  of  archi- 
tecture, which  be  understood  well,  and  has  left 
a  very  good  specimen  of  his  knowledge  and  taste 
m  that  art,  by  an  elegant  bouse  built  on  a  plan  of 
his  own  formation,  at  Lucan,  a  few  miles  from 
Dublin. — Bosw£L.L. 

'  [Here  Mr.  Boswell  has  inserted  a  note  rela- 
tive to  the  Club,  the  substance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  the  fint  volume. — 
EiA] 

'  Here,  unluckily,  the  windows  had  no  pulleys, 
and  Dr.  Jolinson,  who  was  constantly  eacer  for 
fresh  air,  had  much  struggling  to  get  one  of  them 
kept  open.  Thus  he  had  a  notion  impressed  np- 
on  him,  that  this  wretched  defect  was  general  m 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  which  he  has  erro- 
neoosly  enlarged  upon  it  in  his  <*  Journey."  I 
regretted  that  be  did  not  allow  me  to  read  over 
his  book  before  it  was  printed.  I  should  have 
changed  very  little,  but  I  should  have  suggested 
an  alteration  in  a  few  places  where  he  has  laid 
himself  open  to  be  attacked.  I  hope  I  should 
liave  prevailed  with  him  to  omit  or  soften  his  as- 
sertion, that  **  a  Scotsman  most  be  a  sturdy  mor- 
alist, who  does  not  prefer  Scotland  to  truth,** — 
for  I  really  think  it  is  not  founded,  and  it  is  harsh- 
ly said.— Boswell. 
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80  much  80  easOy.  He  verified  his  own 
doctrine  that  '<  a  man  may  always  write 
when  he  will  set  himself  doggedly  to  it** 

Thur§day,  36f A  dSiigtitl.— -We  gotafteih 
chaise  here,  a  very  ercMd  one,  and  veiyjmod 
horses.  We  breakfasted  at  Collen.  Ther 
set  down  dried  haddocks  broiled,  along  with 
our  tea.  I  ate  one :  but  Dr.  Johnson  wu 
disgusted  by  the  sight  of  ihem,  so  they  wen 
removed  ^.  Cullen  has  a  comfortable  ip- 
pearance,  thougli  but  a  very  small  town,  sad 
the  houses  mostly  poor  buildings. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Kobertson,  who  has  the 
charge  of  Loitl  Findlater's  affairs,  and  wis 
formerly  Lord  Monboddo's  clerk,  was  thne 
times  in  France  with  him,  and  transkted 
Condamine's  Account  of  the  Savage  Giri, 
to  which  his  lordship  wrote  a  preface,  con- 
taining several  rem  arks  of  his  own.  Robert- 
son said  he  did  not  believe  so  much  as  la 
lordship  did;  that  it  was  plain  to  him  the 
girl  confounded  what  shenTnagined  with 
whut  she  remembered;  that,  l^des,  she 
perceived  Condamine  and  Lord  Monboddo 
forming  theories,  and  she  adapted  her  stoiy 
to  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  *'  It  is  a  pity  to  tee 
Lord  Monboddo  publish  such  notions  as  he 
has  done;  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  so  much 
elegant  learning.  There  would  he  little  io 
a  fool  doing  it;  we  should  only  laugh:  ht 
when  a  wise  man  does  it,  we  are  sorry. 
Other  people  have  strange  notions;  but  th* J 
conceal  them.  If  they  have  tails,  tiiey  bide 
them;  but  Monboddo  is  as  jeakras  of  hs 
tail  as  a  squirrel."  I  shall  here  put  dowi 
some  more  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson's  oi 
Lord  Monboddo,  which  were  not  made  ex* 
actly  at  this  time,  but  come  in  ivell  fran 
connexion.  He  said  he  did  not  approve  of 
a  judge's  calling  himself  Farmer  Boroett^ 

*  [A  protest  nuiy  be  entered  on  the  piit  ^ 
most  Scotsmen  a^inst  the  Doctor^s  taste  in  tUi 
particular.    A  Fuinon  haddock  dried  orer  da 
smoke  of  the  sea-weed,  and  sprinkled  with  adt 
water  daring  the  proceas,  acquires  a  rslah  oft 
very  pecoliar  and  delicate  flavoar,  inimitabk  oi  , 
any  other  coast  than  that  of  Aberdeenshire.    8001  ^ 
of  onr  Edinbnigh  philosophers  tried  to  prodm  , 
their  equal  in  vain.     Iwas  one  of  apaity  itad»  j 
ner,  where  the  phUosophkoI  haddocks  were  pi^  | 
ced  in  competition  with  the  genuine  FkiiKaHl4i 
These    were  served  round   without  diitineliM 
whence  they  came;  but  only  one  geademon,  td 
of  twelve  present,  espoused  the  cause  of  phils»^ 
phy. — Walter  Scott.] 

*  It  is  the  custom  in  Scotland  fi»r  the  jsdgei  4 
the  court  of  session  to  have  the  title  of  Im^ 
from  their  estates;  thus  Mr.  Burnett  ii  LsnlJItf*, 
boddo,  as  Mr.  Home  was  Lord  Kamea  Tbai, 
is  something  a  little  awkward  in  this;  for  they  at 
denominated  in  deeds  by  their  names,  with  ibl 
addition  of"  one  of  the  senaton  of  the  oollflpw 
justice  ;*'  and  subscribe  their  cbriitian  ui  t^ 
name,  as  James  Burnett,  Henry  Home,  eroi  k, 
judicial  acts.— Bos wsia*.     [We  see  thitthi' 
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d  going  about  witli  &  little  round  hat^ 
9  laughed  heartily  at  his  lordship's  saying 
was  an  enthusiastical  farmer;  "  for  (said 
),  what  can  he  do  in  farming  by  his  en- 
usiasm?"  Here,  however,  I  think  Dr. 
»hn8on  mistaken.  He  who  wishes  to  be 
ccessful,  or  happy,  ought  to  be  enthusiast- 
il,  that  is  to  say,  very  keen  in  all  the  oo 
tpationa  or  diversions  of  life.  An  ordinary 
intleman-farmer  will  be  satisfied  with  look- 
er at  his  fields  once  or  twice  a  day:  an 
ithusiastical  farmer  will  be  constantly  em- 
oyed  on  them:  will  have  his  mind  earnest- 
engaged;  will  talk  perpetually  of  th^m. 
ut  Dr.  Johnson  has  mucn  of  the  nil  4ulmi- 
iri  in  smaller  concerns.  That  survey  of 
fe  which  gave  birth  to  his  "  Vanity  of 
[uman  wLshes "  earl^  sobered  his  mind, 
esides,  so  great  a  mind  as  his  cannot  be 
lOved  by  imerior  objects:  an  elephant  does 
ot  run  and  skip  like  lesser  animals. 
Mr.  Robertson^nt  a  servant  with  us,  to 
iiow  us  through  jLiord  Fiudlater*s  wood,  by 
rhich  our  way  was  shortened,  and  we  saw 
)me  part  of  his  domain,  which  is  indeed 
dmirably  laid  out  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
hoose  to  walk  through  it  He  always  said 
bat  he  was  not  come  to  Scotland  to  see 
ine  places,  of  which  there  were  enough  in 
•England;  but  wild  objects, — ^mountains, — 
rater-falls,— peculiar  manners  ;  in  short, 
hinga  which  ne  bad  not  seen  before.  I  have 
I  notion  that  he  at  no  time  has  had  much 
aste  for  rural  beauties.  I  have  myself  very 
itlle. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  there  was  nothing  more- 
ootemptible  than  a  country  gentleman  liv- 
Dg  beyond  his  income,  and  every  year 
[rowing  poorer  and  poorer.  He  spoke 
troogly  of  Uxe  influence  which  a  man  has 
»y  being  rich.  *'A  man  (said  he)  who 
jeeps  bis  money,  has  in  reality  more  use 
rom  it  than  he  can  have  by  spending  it." 
observed  that  this  looked  very  like  a  par- 
tdoxj  but  he  explained  it  thus:  "  If  it  were 
ertam  that  a  man  would  keep  his  money 
Dcked  up  forever,  to  be  sure  he  would 
live  no  influence;  but  as  so  many  want 
pDev,  and  he  has  the  power  of  giving  it, 
bd  they  know  not  but  oy  gaining  his  fa- 
iar  they  may  obtain  it,  the  rich  man  will 
hraya  have  the  greatest  influence.  He 
lain  who  lavishes  his  money  is  laughed  at 
•foolish,  and  in  a  great  degree  with  jus- 
p,  considering  how  much  is  spent  from 

pe  enrtom  prevailed  amongst  other  gentlemen 
f  weQ  as  the  judges.  All  the  latrds  who  are 
Bed  by  the  namea  of  their  estates,  as  Rasay, 
■i  &c.  sign  their  christian  and  surnames,  as  J. 
beod,  A.  Maclean,  &c.  The  dignity  of  tlie 
fecial  bench  ha^  consecrated,  in  the  case  of  the 
pes,  what  was  once  the  common  practice  of 
|ooantry. — ^Ed.] 
|^[Why  not,  m  a  remote  coantry  retirement  ? 
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vani^.  Even  those  who  partake  of  a  man's 
hospitalitv  have  but  a  transient  kindness  for 
him.  If  he  has  not  the  command  of  money, 
people  know  he  cannot  help  them  if  he 
would;  whereas  the  rich  man  always  can, 
if  he  will,  and  tor  the  chance  of  that,  will 
have  much  weight"  Boswbll.  "  But 
philosophers  and  satirists  have  all  treated  a 
miser  as  contemptible."  Johnson.  <<  He 
is  so  philosophically;  but  not  in  the  prac- 
tice of  life."  BoswELL.  '*  Let  me  see 
now:  I  do  not  know  the  instances  of  misers 
in  England,  so  as  to  examine  into  their  in-> 
fluence."  Johnson.  "  We  have  had  few 
misers  in  England."  Boswkll.  "  There 
was  Lowther*."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
Lowther,  by  keeping  his  money,  had  the 
command  of  the  county^,  which  the  family 
has  now  lost,  by  spendmg  it  3.  I  take  it  he 
lenta^reat  deal;  and  that  is  the  way  to 
have  influence,  and  yet  preserve  one's 
wealth.  A  man  may  lend  his  money  upon 
very  good  security,  and  yet  have  his  debtor 
much  under  his  power."  Boswell.  *'  No 
doubt,  sir.  He  can  always  distress  him  for 
the  money:  as  no  man  borrows  who  is  able 
to  pay  on  demand  quite  conveniently."* 

We  dined  at  Elfi;in,  and  saw  the  noble 
ruins  of  the  cathedral.  Though  it  rained 
much.  Dr.  Johnson  examined  them  with 
the  most  patient  attention.  He  could  not 
here  feel  an^  abhorrence  at  the  Scottish 
reformers,  for  he  had  been  told  by  Lord 
Hailes,  that  it  was  destroved  before  the  re- 
formation, by  the  I^ord  of  Badenoch^,  who 


'  [He  means,  no  doubt.  Sir  James  Lowther,  of 
Whitehaven,  hart.,  who  died  in  1755,  immensely 
rich,  bat  without  issne,  and  his  estates  devolved 
on  his  relation.  Sir  James,  afterwards  first  Earl  of 
Lonsdale. — Ed.] 

*  I  do  not  know  what  was  at  this  time  the  state 
of  the  parliamentary  interest  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Lowther;  a  family  before  the  conquest:  but  all 
the  nation  knows  it  to  be  vei^  extensive  at  present 
A  due  mixture  of  severity  and  kindness,  economy 
and  munificence,  characterixes  its  present  repre- 
sentative.— BoswELL.  [The  second  viscount 
and  fint  Earl  Lonsdale  of  bis  branch,  who  was 
recommended  to  Boswell 's  peculiar  fiivour  by 
having  niamed  Lady  Mary  Stuart,  the  daughter 
of  John,  Earl  of  Bntc—ED.] 

*  JVote,  by  Lord  Hailes.—"  The  cathedra]  of 
Ellgin  was  burnt  by  the  Lord  of  Badenoch,  be- 
cause the  Bishop  of  Moray  had  pronounced  an 
award  not  to  his  liking.  The  indemnification 
that  the  see  obtained  was,  that  the  Lord  of  Bade- 
noch stood  for  three  days  barefooted  at  the  great 
gate  of  the  cathedral.  The  story  is  in  the  chaz^ 
tulary  of  Elgin." — ^Boswxll.  [Light  as  this 
penance  was,  an  Irish  chieftain  fiirod  still  better. 
The  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare  was  chaiged  before 
Henry  VII.  with  having  burned  the  cathedral  of 
Cashel:  be  expressed  his  contrition  for  this  sao- 
rilege,  adding,  that  he  never  would  have  done  it 
had  he  not  thought  that  the  archbUhop  had  been 
in  it.    The  king  made  him  lord-lieotenant— Ed.] 
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had  a  quarrel  with  the  bishop.  The  bidiop's 
house,  and  those  of  the  other  clergy,  which 
are  still  pretty  entire,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  prop9rtioned  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
cathedral,  which  has  been  of  great  extent, 
and  had  very  fine  carved  work.  The  ground 
within  the  walla  of  the  cathedral  is  employ- 
ed as  a  burying-place.  The  family  of  Gor- 
don have  their  vault  here;  but  it  has  no- 
thing grand. 

We  pssed  Gordon  Castle  ^  this  forenoon, 
which  has  a  princely  appearance.  Focha- 
bers, the  neighbouring  village,  is  a  poor 
place,  many  of  the  houses  bein^  ruinous: 
but  it  is  remarkable,  they  have  m  general 
orchards  well  stored  with  apple-trees.  El- 
gin has  what  in  England  are  called  piazzas, 
that  run  in  many  places  on  each  side  of  the 
street  It  must  have  been  a  much  better 
place  formerly.  Probably  it  had  piazzas  all 
along  the  town,  as  I  have  seen  at  Bologna. 
I  approved  much  of  such  structures  ma 
town,  on  account  of  their  conveniency  in 
wet  weather.  Dr.  Johnson  disapproved  of 
them, «« because,"  said  he,  "  it  makes  the 
under  story  of  a  house  very  dark,  which 
greatly  overbalances  the  conveniency,  when 
it  is  considered  how  small  a  part  of  the  year 
it  rains;  how  few  are  usuallv  in  the  street 
at  such  times;  that  many  who  are  might  as 
well  be  at  home;  and  the  little  that  people 
suffer,  supposing  them  to  be  as  much  wet 
as  they  commonly  are  in  walking  a  street." 

We  fared  but  ill  at  our  inn  here;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  a  dinner  in  Scotland  tliat  he  could  not 
eat 

In  the  aflernoon,  we  drove  over  the  very 
heath  where  Macbeth  met  the  witches,  ac- 
cording to  tradition.  Dr.  Johnson  again 
aotemmy  repeated 

«  How  far  is't  called  to  Fores  ?    What  are  these. 
So  wither *d,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ? 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o*  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on't?" 

He  repeated  a  good  deal  more  of  Macbeth. 
His  recitation  was  grand  and  afifecting,  and, 
as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed  to  me, 
had  no  more  tone  than  it  should  have:  it 
was  the  better  for  it.     He  then  parodied  the 


'  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  dnke  was  at  home; 
bnt,  not  havhig  the  honour  of  being  mnch  known 
to  his  grace,  I  conld  not  have  presumed  to  enter 
his  castle,  though  to  introduce  even  so  celebrated 
a  stranger.  We  were  at  any  rate  in  a  hurry  to 
get  forward  to  the  wildness  which  we  came  to 
sec.  Perhaps,  if  this  noble  family  had  still  pre- 
senred  that  sequestered  magnificence  which  they 
maintained  when  catholicks,  corresponding  with 
the  Grand  Dnke  of  Tuscany,  we  might  have 
been  induced  to  have  procured  proper  Tetters  of 
introduction,  and  devoted  some  time  to  the  con- 
templation of  ToneFable  supetstilwus  state. — ^Bos- 

WBLI.. 


[tOUE   to  TBI 

''  all  hail "  of  the  witches  to  Macbeth,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me.  I  had  purchased 
some  land  called  Dalblair;  and,  as  in  Scot- 
land it  is  customary  to  di($tinguish  landed 
men  by  the  name  of  their  eautes,  I  had 
thus  two  titles,  Dalblair  and  young  Auchio- 
leck.     So  my  friend,  in  imitation  of 

"  All  hail,  Macbeth!  hail  to  thee.  Thane  oTCaw- 
dor ! '» 

condescended  to  amuse  himself  with  utte^ 
ipg 

«  All  haU,  Dalblair  !  hail  to  thee.  Laird  of  .!»- 
chmUckV** 

We  got  to  Fores  at  niffht,  and  found  an 
admirable  inn,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  wai 
pleased  to  meet  with  a  landlord,  whostyloi 
himself"  Wine-Cooper,  from  London." 

Friday  37<A  j^i^^t.—- It  was  dark  what 
we  came  to  Fores  last  night;  00  we  did  not 
see  what  is  called.  King  Duncan's  monu- 
ment 3.  I  shall  now  mark  some  gleaninfi 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation.  I  spoke  of 
Leonidas,  and  said  there  were  some  good 
passages  in  it.  Johnsov.  "Why,  yoa 
must  seek  for  them."  He  said,  Paul  Wlute- 
head's  Manners  wss  a  poor  perfbrmaace. 
Speaking  of  Denick,  he  told  me  *<  he  had  a 
kmdness  for  him,  and  had  often  said,  that 
if  his  letters  had  been  writt/en  by  one  of  a 
more  established  name,  they  wouki  haie 
been  thought  very  pretty  letters.'* 

This  morning  I  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  evil.    JohhsoW.     "Moial 
evil  is  occasioned  by  free  will,  which  ioi- 
plies  choice  between  good  and  evil.     Widi 
all  the  evil  that  there  is,  there  is  no  mai^ 
but  woukl  rather  be  a  free  a^nt,  than  s 
mere  machine  without  the  evil;  and  whd 
is  best  tor  each  individual,  must  be  beat  f« 
the  whole.     If  a  man  would  ratho-  be  tin 
machine,  I  cannot  argue  with  hira.     He  I 
a  diferent  bemg  from  me."  Boswke.1..  «I 
man,  as  a  machine,  may  have  agpneeablese» 
sations;  for  instance,  he  may  have  pleasuN 
in  musick."    Jobnsok.    "  Wo,  sir,  he  cai> 
not  have  pleasure  in  musick;  at  least,  H 
power  of  producing  musick;  for  he  wM 
can  produce  musick  may  let  it  alone:  i 
who  can  play  upon  a  fidllle  may  break  i 
such  a  man  is  not  a  machine."     Thia  rI 
soning  satisfied  me.     It  is  certain,  tfael 
cannot  be  a  free  a^nt,  unleas  there  is  ll 
power  of  being  evil  as  well  as  good.    M 
must  take  the  inherent  possibilities  of  tbiii| 
into  consideration,  in  our  reasoninga  or 
jectures  concerning  the  works  of  Uod. 


*  Pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  JJUek.—^ 

WELL. 

'  [Dancan^s  moaoment;  a  hnge  colama  oei| 
road«de  near  Fores,  more  than  twenty  ft 
high,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  ttal  I 
treat  of  die  Danes  from  Scotland,  aad  profit 
called  Swene*a  Stone. — ^Waltsb  Scott.] 
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Wc  came  to  Nairn  to  breakfast.  Though 
a  county  town  and  a  royal  burgh,  it  is  a 
miserable  place.  Over  the  room  where  we 
sat,  a  girl  was  spinning  wool  w^th  a  great 
'wheel,  and  singing  an  Erse  song:  "Pll 
^warrant  you,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  one  of 
the  songs  of  Ossian."  He  then  repeated 
these  lines: 

**  VeiM  gweetem  toil,  however  rode  the  Bound. 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  Bings; 
Nor,  while  she  tarns  the  giddy  wheel  aronnd, 
^evolveB  the  sad  viciasitade  of  things  '.'* 

1  thought  I  had  heard  these  lines  before. 
JoHKsoff.  "  I  fancy  not,  sir;  for  they  are 
m  a  detached  poem,  the  name  of  which  I  do 
not  remember,  written  by  one  Giffard,  a 
parson.*' 

I  expected  Mr.  Kenneth  M'Aulay,  the 
minister  of  Calder,  who  published  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Kilda,  a  book  which  Dr.  John- 
son liked,  would  have  met  us  here,  as  I  had 
written  to  him  from  Aberdeen.  But  I  re- 
eeived  a  letter  fVom  him,  telling  me  that  he 
could  not  leave  home,  as  he  was  to  admin- 
ister the  sacrament  the  following  Sunday, 
and  earnestly  reouesting  to  see  ns  at  his 
manse.  "  We  »ll  go,"  said  Dr.  Johnson; 
which  wc  accordinfflv  did.  Mrs.  M'Aulay 
received  us,  and  told  us  her  husband  was 
in  the  church  distributing  tokens  2.  We 
arrived  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  and 
ii  was  near  three  before  he  came  to  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  thanked  him  for  his  book, 
md  said  "  it  was  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
topojnraphy."  M'Aulay  did  not  seem  much 
to  mmd  the  compliment  Prom  his  conver- 
sation. Dr.  Johnson  was  persuaded  that  he 
had  not  written  the  book  which  goes  under 
bis  name.  I  myself  always  suspected  so; 
and  I  have  been  told  it  was  written  by  the 
learned  Dr.  John  M'Pherson  of  Sky,  from 
tiie  materials  collected  by  M*Aulay.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  privately  to  me,  "  There  is  a 
combination  in  it  of  which  M*Aulay  is  not 
capable."  However,  he  was  excciedingly 
hoapiUbte^  and  as  he  obligingly  promised 
m  a  route  for  our  Tour  through  tlie  West- 
em  Isles,  we  agreed  to  stay  with  him  all 
night 

After  dinner,  we  walked  to  the  old  castle 
ofCalder  (pronounced  Cawder  3),  the  Thane 


861 


»  [Bee  ante,  p.  174.— Ed.] 

*  In  Scotland  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prepan- 
tion  before  adminiBteri&g  the  Bacrement  The 
nuniBter  of  the  pariah  eTwminm  the  people  as  to 
th^  fitMBB,  and  to  &ose  whom  he  approves 
gives  little  pieoM  of  tin,  stamped  vrith  the  name 
of  the  parish,  as  tokens,  which  they  most  produce 
before  receiving  it.  This  is  a  Bpecies  of  priesdy 
pewer,  and  sometimes  may  be  abased.  I  remem- 
'  bar  a  lawsuit  brought  by  a  person  against  his  par- 
r  ish  minister,  for  refunng  him  admission  to  that 
tmenA  ordinanoew — Boswki^l. 
•  a  [Is  it  not  a  strong  thoogh  minnte  inBtance  of 
die  fsneial  knowledge  of  Shakspeare,  that  he 

TOi..  I.  46 


of  Cawdor's  seat.  I  was  sorry  that  my 
friend,  this  "  prosperous  gentleman,"  was 
not  there.  Tne  old  tower  must  be  of  great 
antiquity.  There  is  a  draw-bridge  over 
what  has  been  a  moat,  and  an  ancient  court. 
There  is  a  hawthorn  tree,  which  rises  like 
a  wooden  pillar  through  the  rooms  of  the 
castle;  for,  by  a  strange  conceit,  the  wails 
have  been  biult  round  it.  The  thickness  of 
the  walls,  the  small  slanting  windows,  and  a 
great  iron  door  at  the  entrance  on  the  se- 
cond story  as  you  ascend  the  stairs,  all  indi- 
cate the  rude  times  in  which  this  castle  was 
erected.  There  were  here  some  large  ven- 
erable trees  4. 

I  was  afraid  of  a  quarrel  between  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  M'Aulay,  who  talked 
slightingly  of  the  lower  Enprlish  clergy. 
The  doctor  gave  him  a  frowning  look,  and 
said,  "  This  is  a  day  of  novelties:  I  have 
seen  old  trees  in  Scotland,  and  I  have  heard 
the  English  clergy  treated  with  disr^ipect" 

I  dreaded  that  a  whole  evening  at  CTalder- 
manse  would  be  heavy:  however,  Mr.  Grant, 
an  intelligent  and  well-bred  minister  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  there«  and  assisted  us 
by  his  conversation.  Dr.  Johnson,  talking 
of  hereditary  occupations  in  the  Highlands, 
said,  "  There  is  no  harm  in  such  a  custom 
as  this;  but  it  is  wrong  to  enforce  it,  and 
oblige  a  man  to  be  a  tailor  or  a  smith,  be* 
cause  his  father  has  been  one."  This  cus- 
tom, however,  is  not  peculiar  to  our  Hiprh* 
lands;  it  is  well  known  that  in  India  a  sim* 
ilar  jpractice  prevails. 

Mr.  M'Aulav  began  a  rhapsody  against 
creeds  and  confessions.  Dr.  Johnson  show- 
ed, that  "  what  he  called  impontiofii  was 
only  a  voluntary  declaration  of  agreement 
in  certain  articles  of  faith,  which  a  church 
has  a  right  to  require,  just  as  any  other 
society  can  insist  on  certain  rules  being  ob^ 
served  by  its  members.  Nobody  is  com- 
pelled to  be  of  the  church,  as  nobodv  is  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  a  society."  This  was  a 
very  clear  and  just  view  of  the  subject;  but 
M*Aulay  could  not  be  driven  out  of  his 
track.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  yoU  are  a 
bi^t  to  laxnesi.^* 

Mr.  M'Aulay  and  I  laid  the  map  of  Scot- 
land before  us;  and  he  pointed  out  a  route 
for  us  from'Invemess,  by  Fort  Auffustus,  to 
Glenelg,  Sky,  Mull,  Icolmkill,  Lorn,  and 
Inverary,  which  I  wrote  down.  As  my  fa- 
ther was  to  begin  the  northern  circuit  about 
the  18th  of  September,  it  was  necessary  for 
us  either  to  make  our  tour  with  ffreat  expe- 
dition, so  as  to  get  to  Auchinleck  before  he 
set  out,  or  to  protract  it,  so  as  not  to  be 
there  till  his  return,  which  would  be  about 
the  10th  of  October.    By  M*  Aulay»s  calcu- 


knew  the  proper  prommciation  of  this  name  ? — 
En.] 

*  [Cawdsr  Castle,  here  described;  has  been 
since  much  damaged  by  fire.— Waltbk  Scott.] 
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lation,  wfs  were  not  to  land  in  Lorn  till  the 
20th  of  September.  I  thought  that  the  in- 
terruptions by  bad  days,  or  by  occasional 
excursions,  might  make  it  ten  days  later; 
and  I  thought  too,  that  we  might  perhaps 
go  to  Benbecula,  and  visit  Ctanranald, 
which  would  take  a  week  of  itself. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  up  with  Mr.  Grant  to 
the  library,  which  consisted  of  a  tolerable 
collection;  but  the  Doctor  thought  it  rather 
a  lady's  library,  with  some  Latin  books  in 
it  by  chance,  than  the  library  of  a  clergy- 
man. It  had  only  two  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
and  one  of  the  Greek  fathers  in  Latin.  I 
doubted  whether  Dr.  Johnson  would  be 
present  at  a  presbyterian  prayer.  I  told 
Mr.  M*Aulay  so,  and  said  that  the  Doctor 
might  sit  in  the  library  while  we  were  at 
family  worship,  Mr.  M«Aulay  said,  he 
would  omit  it,  rather  than  give  Dr.  Johnson 
offence:  but  I  would  by  no  means  agree 
that  an  excess  o£  poHtcness,  even  to  so 
great  a  man,  should  prevent  what  I  esteem 
as  one  of  the  best  pious  regulations.  I 
know  nothing  more  oeneficial,  more  com- 
fortable, more  agreeable,  than  that  the  little 
societies  of  each  family  should  regularly  as- 
semble, and  unite  in  praise  and  prayer  to 
our  heavenly  Father,  from  whom  we  daily 
receive  so  much  good,  and  may  hope  for 
more  in  a  higher  state  of  existence.  1  men- 
tioned to  Dr.  Johnson  the  over-delicate 
scrupulosity  of  our  host  He  said,  he  had 
no  ODJection  to  hear  the  prayer.  This  was 
a  pleasing  surprise  to  me;  for  he  refused  to 
go  and  hear  Principal  Robertson  preach. 
"  I  will  hear  him,"  said  he,  "  if  he  will  get 
up  into  a  tree  and  preach;  but  I  will  not 
ffive  a  sanction,  by  my  presence,  to  a  pres- 
byterian assembly." 

Mr.  Grant  having  prayed,  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  his  praver  was  a  very  ^ood  one,  but 
objected  to  liis  not  having  mtroduced  the 
Lord's  Prayer '.  He  told  us,  that  an  Ital- 
ian of  some  note  in  London  said  once  to  him, 
"  We  have  in  our  service  a  prayer  called 
the  Pater  Noster^  which  is  a  very  fine  com- 
position. I  wonder  who  is  the  author  of  it. " 
A  singular  instance  of  ignorance  in  a  man 
of  some  literature  and  general  inquiry! 

Saturday,  28tA  ^ugtut. — Dr.  Johnson 
had  brought  a  Sallust  with  him  in  his  pock- 
et from  Edinburgh.  He  gave  it  last  night 
to  Mr.  M'Aulay's  son,  a  smart  young  lad 
about  eleven  years  old.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
||[iven  an  account  of  the  education  at  Oxford, 
m  all  its  gradations.  The  advantage  of  be- 
ing a  servitor  to  a  youth  of  little  fortune 
struck  Mrs.  M'Aulay  much.  I  observed  it 
aloud.  Dr.  Johnson  very  handsomely  and 
kindly  said,  that,  if  they  would  send  their 
"boy  to  him,  when  he  was  ready  for  the  uni- 
versity, he  would  get  him  made  a  servitor, 
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and  perhaps  would  do  more  fbr  him.  He 
could  not  promise  to  do  more  ;  but  wouki 
undertake  for  the  servitorship  3. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  White, 
a  Welshman,  who  has  been  many  vears 
iactoc  (t.  e.  steward)  on  the  estate  of  Cal- 
der,  drank  tea  with  us  last  night,  and,  upoo 
getting  a  note  from  Mr.  M' Aulay,  asked  us 
to  his  nouse.  We  had  not  time  to  accept 
of  his  invitation.  He  gave  na  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Feme,  master  of  stores 
at  Fort  George.  He  showed  it  to  me.  It 
recommended  "  two  celebrated  gentlemen; 
no  less  than  Dr.  Johnson,  auMor  of  ki$ 
Dictionary,  and  Mr.  Boswell,  known  at 
Edinburgh  by  the  name  of  Paoli. "  He  said, 
he  hoped  I  had  no  obiection  to  what  he  bad 
written;  if  I  had,  he  would  alter  it.  I 
thought  it  was  a  pity  to  check  his  effusions, 
and  acquiesced;  taking  care,  however,  to 
seal  the  letter,  that  it  might'not  appear  that 
I  had  read  it. 

A  conversation  took  place  about  saying 
grace  at  breakfast  (as  we  do  in  Scotland), 
as  well  as  at  dinner  and  supper;  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  enough  if  we  have 
stated  seasons  of  prayer;  no  matter  when. 
A  man  may  as  well  pray  when  he  mounts 
his  horse,  or  a  woman  when  she  milks  her 
cow  (which  Mr.  Grant  tokl  us  is  done  in 
the  Highlands),  as  at  meals ;  and  custom  ii 
to  be  followed  3." 

We  proceeded  to  Fort  Geoi^e.  When 
we  came  into  the  square,  I  sent  a  soldier 
with  the  letter  to  Mr.  Feme.  He  came  to 
us  immediately,  and  along  with  him  Major 
Brewseof  the  Engineers,  pronounced  Bruce. 
He  said  he  believed  it  was  origincdly  the 
same  Norman  name  with  Bmoe:  that  he 
dined  at  a  house  in  London,  where  were 
three  Bruces,  one  of  the  Irish  line,  one  of 
the  Scottish  line,  and  himself  of  the  Eng- 
lish line.  He  said  he  was  shown  it  ui 
the  Herald's  office,  spelt  fourteen  different 
ways  ^.    I  told  him  the  different  spellings  of 


>  [See,  4>n  this  subject,  Johnson's  own  Jimmey, 


'  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  [as  w«  shall  see],  n^gleet 
what  he  had  undertaken.  Bjr  bit  intoraat  wkb 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  was  educated  for  eome. 
time,  be  obtained  a  servitorship  for  yonogM'Anlay. 
But  it  seems  he  had  other  views;  and  I  believo 
went  abroad. — Boswell. 

'  He  could  not  bear  to  have  it  thought  that,  m 
any  instance  whatever,  the  Soots  are  more  pioo* 
than  the  &iglish.  I  think  grace  as  proper  si 
breakfest  asat  any  ether  meal  It  is  tte  pleas- 
antest  meal  we  have.  Dr.  Johnson  has  sV 
lowed  the  pecaliar  merit  of  breakfast  in  Seotland. 
— BoswELL. 

*  [Bruce,  the  Abyssiniafl  traveller,  foond  in  the 
annals  of  tluit  regioa  a  king  named  Bnuj  wfaica 
he  chooses  to  consider  the  genikie  drtfaogrR|ibf 
of  the  name.  This  oircumfltaDce  occasioaed 
some  mirth  at  the  cowt  of  Gondar.— Waxtsb 
Scott.] 
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my  name.  Dr.  Johnson  obaerved,  that 
there  had  been  great  disputes  about  the 
spelling  of  Shakspeare's  name;  at  last  it  was 
thought  it  would  be  settled  by  looking  at  the 
original  copy  of  his  will;  but,  upon  examin- 
ing it,  he  was  found  to  have  written  it  him- 
fieir  no  less  than  three  different  ways. 

Mr.  Feme  and  Major  Brewse  first  car- 
ried us  to  wait  on  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  whose 
regiment,  the  37th,  was  lying  here,  and  who 
then  commanded  the  fort.  He  asked  us  to 
dine  with  him,  which  we  agreed  to  do. 

Before  dinner  we  examined  the  fort 
The  major  explained  the  fortification  to  us, 
and  Mr.  Feme  gave  us  an  account  of  the 
stores.  Dr.  Johnson  talked  of  tlie  propor- 
tions of  charcoal  and  saltpetre  in  making 
gunpowder,  of  granulating  it,  and  of  giving 
it  a  gloss.  He  made  a  very  good  figure  up- 
on these  topics.  He  said  to  me  al^erwaras, 
that  *<  he  had  talked  ostentatiously."  We 
reposed  ourselves  a  little  in  Mr.  Feme's 
house.  He  had  every  thing  in  neat  order 
as  in  England;  and  a  toler£d>le  collection  of 
books;  i  looked  into  Pennant's  Tour  in 
Scotland.  He  says  httie  of  this  fort;  but 
that  *<the  barracks,  &c.  form  several 
streets.*'  This  is  aggrandising.  Mr. 
Feme  observed,  if  he  had  said  they  form  a 
square,  with  a  row  of  buildings  liefore  it, 
he  would  have  given  ajuster  description. 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  "  how  seldom  de- 
scriptions correspond  with  realities;  and  the 
reason  is,  the  people  do  not  write  them  till 
some  time  after,  and  then  their  imagination 
has  added  circumstances." 

We  talked  of  Sir  Adolphus  Ouffhton. 
The  Major  said,  he  knew  a  great  desd  for  a 
militaiy  man.  Jouirso!!.  "  Sir,  you  will 
find  few  men,  of  any  profession,  who  know 
more.  Sir  Adolphus  is  a  very  extraordinary 
man  ^  a  man  of  boundless  curiosity  and  un- 
weaned  diligence." 

I.  know  not  how  the  Major  contrived  to 
introduce  the  contest  between  Warburton 
and  Lowth.  Johnson.  "  Warburton  kept 
his  temper  all  along,  while  Lowih  was  in  a 
passion.  Lowth  published  some  of  War- 
oarton^s  letters.  Warburton  drew  him  on 
to  write  some  very  abusive  letters,  and  then 
asked  his  leave  to  publish  them ;  which  he 
knew  Lowth  could  not  refuse,  after  what  he 
had  done.  So  that  Warburton  contrived 
that  he  should  publish,  apparently  with 
Lowth's  consent,  what  could  not  but  show 
Lowth  in  a  disadvantaffeous  light  i." 

At  three  the  drum  beat  for  dinner.    I, 
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'  Here  Dtr.  Johnson  gave  vs  part  of  a  convem- 
tion  held  between  a  Great  Pemonage  and  him,  in 
die  libraiy  at  the  Qneen's  Palace,  in  the  conne 
of  which  this  contest  was  considerad.  I  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  get  that  conversation  as 
perfectly  preserved  as  possible.  It  may  perhaps 
at  some  futnre  time  be  given  to  the  pablick.^^o»- 
wsLu     [l^  is  given  sirfe,  p.  240.—^.] 


for  a  little  while,  fancied  myself  a  military 
man,  and  it  pleaaed  me.  We  went  to  Sir 
Eyre  Coote's,  at  the  governour's  house,  and 
found  him  a  most  gentlemanlike  mJan.  His 
lady  is  a  very  agreeable  woman,  with  an 
uncommonly  mild  and  sweet  tone  of  voice. 
There  was  a  pretty  large  company:  Mr. 
Feme,  Major  Brewse,  and  several  officers. 
Sir  Eyre  had  come  from  the  East  Indies  by 
land,  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  He 
told  us,  the  Arabs  could  live  five  days 
without  victuals,  and  subsist  for  three  weeks 
on  nothing  else  but  the  blood  of  their  cam- 
els, who  cx)uld  lose  so  much  of  it  as  would 
suffice  for  that  time,  without  being  exhaust- 
ed. He  highly  praised  the  virtue  of  tlie 
Arabs;  their  fidelity,  if  they  undertook  to 
conduct  any  person;  and  said,  they  would 
sacrifice  their  lives  ratiier  than  let  him  be 
robbed.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  always  for 
maintaining  the  superiority  of  civilized  over 
uncivilized  men,  said,  "  Why,  sir,  I  can  see 
no  superior  virtue  in  this.  A  serjeant  and 
twelve  men»  who  are  my  guard,  will  die 
radier  than  that  I  shall  be  robbed."  Polo- 
nel  Pennington,  of  the  37  th  regiment,  took 
up  the  argument  with  a  good  aeal  of  spirit 
and  ingenuity.  Pbvkihoton.  "  But  the 
sokliers  are  compelled  to  this,  by  fear  of 
punishment."  Johnson.  *<  Well,  sir,  the 
Arabs  are  compelled  by  the  fear  of  infa* 
my."  Pennington.  "  The  soldiers  have 
the  same  fear  of  infamy,  and  the  fear  of 
punishment  besides;  so  have  less  virtue; 
because  they  act  less  voluntarily."  Lady 
Coote  observed  very  well,  that  it  ought  to 
be  known  if  there  was  not,  among  the 
Arabs,  some  punishment  for  not  being  failli« 
ful  on  such  occasions. 

We  talked  of  the  stage.  I  observed,  that 
we  had  not  now  such  a  company  of  actors 
as  in  the  last  lufe;  Wilks,  Booth,  &c.  &c. 
Johnson.  <*  You  think  so,  because  there 
is  one  who  excels  all  the  rest  so  much :  you 
compare  them  with  Garrick,  and  see  the  de- 
ficiency. Garrick's  great  distinction  is  his 
universality.  He  can  represent  all  modes 
of  life,  but  that  of  an  easy  fine-bred  gentle- 
man 3."  Pbnninqton.  <<  He  should  give 
over  playing  young"  parts."  Johnson.  "He 
doea  not  take  them  now;  but  he  does  not 
leave  off  those  which  he  has  been  used  to 


*  [Ganick  used  to  tell  that  Johnson  was  so  i^ 
noiant  of  what  the  manneis  of  a  fine  gentleouia 
were,  that  he  said  of  some  stroller  at  Lichfield, 
that  there  was  a  courtly  vwacUy  about  him ; 
**  whereas  in  fact/'  added  Garriok,  **  he  was  the 
most  vulgar  ruffian  that  ever  trod  the  boards,*' 
{post,  12tb  March,  1776).  No  doubt  the  most 
difficult,  though  perhaps  not  the  highest,  bnmch 
of  the  actor's  art  is  to  catch  the  light  colours  and 
forms  of  fiishionable  life ;  but  if  Ganick,  who 
lived  so  much  In  the  highest  society,  had  not  this 
quality,  what  actor  couM  ever  hope  to  possess  it  ? 
—En.] 
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play,  because  he  does  tbem  better  than  any 
one  else  can  do  them.  If  you  had  genera- 
tions of  actors,  if  they  swarmed  like  bees, 
the  young  ones  might  drive  off  the  old. 
Mrs.  Gibber,  I  think,  got  more  reputation 
than  she  deserved,  as  sne  had  a  great  same- 
ness; though  her  expression  was,  undoubt- 
edly, very  fine.  Mrs.  Clive  was  the  best 
player  I  ever  saw.  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  a 
very  good  one;  but  she  had  something  af- 
fected in  her  mfinner:  I  imagine  she  had 
some  player  of  the  former  age  in  her  eye, 
which  occasioned  it." 

Colonel  Pennington  said,  Garrick  some- 
times failed  in  emphasis;  as  for  instance,  in 
Hamlet, 

« I  will  ipeak  daggers  to  her ;  hot  nae  none,** 
iBSteadof 

<*  I  will  $peak  daggffi  to  her ;  but  iwe  none." 

We  had  a  dinner  of  two  complete  courses, 
variety  of  wines,  and  the  regimental  band 
of  musick  playing  in  the  square,  before  the 
windows,  after  it.  I  enjoyed  this  day  much. 
We  were  quite  easy  and  cheerful.  Dr. 
Johnson  sara,  "I  shall  always  remember 
this  fort  AviUi  ||[ratitude."  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  some  admiration,  at  find- 
ing upon  this  barren  sandy  point  such  build- 
ings, such  a  dinner,  such  company:  it  was 
like  enchantment.  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  to  me  more  rationally,  that 
**  it  did  not  strike  Am  as  any  thing  extra* 
oidinary ;  because  he  knew,  here  was  a  large 
sum  of  money  expended  in  building  a  fort; 
here  was  a  regiment.  If  there  had  been  less 
than  what  we  found,  it  would  have  surpris- 
ed him."  He  looked  coolly  and  deliberate- 
ly dbrough  all  the  gradations:  tny  wann  im- 
agination jumped  from  the  barren  sands  to 
the  splendid  dinner  and  brilliant  company, 
to  borrow  the  expression  of  an  absurd  poet, 

**  Without  andi  or  ifi, 
I  leapt  from  off  the  aandB  upon  the  clif&.** 

The  whole  soene  gave  me  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  Uie  power  and  excellence  of  human 
art 

We  left  the  fort  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock:  Sir  Ejrre  Coote,  Colonel  Penning- 
ton, and  several  more,  accompanied  us 
down  stairs,  and  saw  us  into  our  chaise. 
There  could  not  be  greater  attention  paid 
to  any  visitors.  Sir  Evre  spoke  of  the 
hardships  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  before 
him.  Bosw£LL.  <<  Considering  what  he 
has  said  of  us,  we  must  make  him  feel  some- 
thing rough  in  SeotUind."  Sir  Eyre  said 
jto  him,  **  X  ou  must  cb&nge  your  name,  sir. 
BoswKtL.    "  Ay,  to  Dr.  McGregor." 

We  fifot  safely  to  Inverness,  anid  put  up 
«jt  Mackenzie's  inn.  Mr.  Keith,  the  collec- 
tor of  excise  here,  my  old  acquaintance  at 
Ayr,  who  had  seen  us  at  the  fort,  visited  us 
in  the  evening,  and  engaged  as  to  dine  with 


[tour  to  ths 

him  next  day,  promising  to  breakfast  with 
us,  and  take  us  to  the  English  chapel ;  so 
that  we  were  at  once  commodiously  ar- 
ranged. 

Not  finding  a  letter  here  that  I  expected,  I 
felt  a  momentary  impatience  to  be  at  home. 
Transient  clouds  darxened  my  imagination, 
and  in  those  clouds  I  saw  events  from  which 
I  shrunk;  but  a  sentence  or  two  of  the 
Rambler's  conversation  gave  me  firmness, 
and  I  considered  that  I  was  upon  an  expe^ 
dition  for  which  I  had  wished  for  yean, 
and  the  recollection  of  which  would  be  a 
Measure  to  me  for  life. 

Sunday, ^9th  August. — Mr.  Keith  break- 
fasted with  us.  Dr.  Johnson  expatiated 
rather  too  strongly  upon  the  benefits  deriv- 
ed to  Scotland  from  the  Union,  and  the  bad 
state  of  our  people  before  it.  I  am  enter- 
tained with  tiis  copious  exaggeration  upon 
that  subject;  but  I  am  uneasy  when  people 
are  by,  who  do  not  know  him  as  well  as  I 
do,  and  may  be  apt  to  think  him  narrow- 
minded  i.    jf  therefore  diverted  the  subject 

The  English  chapel,  to  which  we  went 
this  momin?,  was  out  mean.  The  altar 
was  a  bare  m  table,  with  a  coarse  stool  for 
kneeling  on,  covered  with  a  piece  of  thick 
sailcloth  doubled,  by  way  of  cushion.  The 
congregation  was  small.  Mr.  Tait,  the 
clergyman,  read  prayers  very  well,  though 
with  much  of  the  Scotch  accent  He 
preached  on  "  Love  your  enemies. "  It  was 
remarkable  that,  when  talking  of  the  con- 
nexions amongst  men,  he  said,  that  some 
connected  themselves  with  men  of  distin- 
guished talents,  and  since  they  could  not 
equal  them,  tried  to  deck  themselves  with 
their  merit,  by  bein?  their  companions.  The 
sentence  was  to  this  purpose.  It  had  an 
odd  coincidence  with  what  might  be  sud  of 
my  connecting  myself  with  Dr.  Johnson. 

After  church,  we  walked  down  to  the 
quay.  We  then  went  to  Macbeth's  castle. 
I  had  a  romantick  satisfaction  in  seeing  Dr. 
Johnson  actuallv  in  it.     It  perfectly  corres- 

gmda  with  Shakspeare's  description,  which 
ir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  so  happily  illus- 
trated, in  one  of  his  notes  on  our  mimortal 
poet: 

«  This  castle  hath  a  pleanntieat:  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommeods  itaelf 
Unto  our  gentle  sense,"  &c. 


Just  as  we  came  out  of  it,  a  raven  perched 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Johnson  read  thia 
gentle  remonstrance,  and  took  no  notice  of  it  to 
me. — ^BoswELi..  [Dr.  Johnson's  having  read 
this  Jownal  gives  it  a  great  and  very  pecaiiar  in- 
t«fe8t ;  and  we  must  not  withhold  fnun  Mr.  Bos- 
well  the  merit  of  great  candoar  and  coniage  in 
writing  so  freely  about  his  great  friend.  Yet  it 
is  to  Im  suspected,  that  had  Johnson  not 
the  Journal  might  have  had  still 
cy. — Zd.} 
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OB  one  of  tlie  chimney-tqw,  and  croakod. 
Then  I  repeated 

" The  raven  bimaelf  k  hoane, 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Dancan, 
Under  mj  battlements." 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Keith's.  Mrs.  Keith 
(fas  rather  too  attentive  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
liking  him  many  questions  about  his  drink- 
ng  only  water.  He  repressed  that  obser- 
vation, by  sayingto me, "You  may  remem- 
l»er  that  Lady  Enrol  took  no  notice  of 
liis'." 

Dr.  Johnson  has  the  happy  art  (for  which 
[  have  heard  my  father  praise  the  old  £arl 
if  Aberdeen^)  of  Instructing  himself,  by 
naking  every  man  he  meets  tell  him  some- 
bing  of  what  he  knows  best  He  led  Keith 
0  talk  to  him  of  the  excise  in  Scotland, 
ind,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  mention- 
id  that  his  friend  Mr,  Thrale,  the  great 
»rewer,  paid  twebty  thousand  pounds  a  year 
0  the  revenue;  and  that  he  had  four  casks, 
ach  of  which  holds  sixteen  hundred  bar- 
els,  above  a  thousand  hogsheads. 

After  this  there  was  little  conversation 
hat  deserves  to  be  remembered,  I  shall, 
lierefore,  here  again  glean  what  I  have 
mitted  on  former  days.  Dr.  Gerrard,  at 
^berdeen,  told  us,  that  when  he  was  in 
Vales,  he  was  shown  a  valley  inhabited  by 
^anes,  who  still  retain  their  own  language, 
nd  are  quite  a  distinct  people.  Dr.  John- 
m  thought  it  could  not  be  true,  or  all  the 
mgdota  must  have  heard  of  it  He  said 
>  me,  as  we  travelled, "  These  people,  sir, 
ua  Gerrard  talks  of,  may  have  somewhat 
t  A  veregrinity  in  their  dialect,  which  rela- 
oa  nas  augmented  to  a  different  language." 
asked  him  if  pertgrimty  was  an  English 
ord.  He  laughed  and  said,  "No."  I 
4d  him  this  was  the  second  time  that  I  had 
eard  him  coin  a  word.  When  Foote  broke 
is  leg,  I  observed  that  it  would  make  him 
tter  for  taking  off  George  Faulkner  as 
eter  Paragraph,  poor  George  having  a 
oodeu  leg.  Dr.  Johnson  at  that  time  said, 
George  wiU  rejoice  at  the  depediiaUon  of 
oote  ;  "  and  when  I  challenged  that  word, 
ughed,  and  owned  he  had  made  it,  and 
ided  that  he  had  not  made  above  three  or 
)ur  Id  his  Dictionary .3 
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'  [Of  the  two,  however,  was  not  Dr.  Johnfloii*8 
nervation  the  least  well-bred .' — ^Ei>.] 

*  [William  Gordon,  second  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
bo  died  in  1746.— Ed.] 

*  When  open  the  subject  of  this  peregrtnity, 
I  told  me  soma  particalan  coneeming  the  eompi- 
tioB  of  hb  Dictionary,  and  coneeming  his  throw- 
I  off  Loffd  CbesteifieUl*!  patrooage,  of  which 
tj  erroneouB  aecovnta  hiwe  hem  circulated. 
Imo»  particalan,  with  otfaen  which  he  afterwardi 
ve  no,  as  alao  hii  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Ches- 
£old,  wfaaoh  he  dielalad  te  rae,  I  roMive  for  hi» 
U£^»* — ^BoswBX.1..    [9$MmU,  p»  112.— Bo*] 


Having  conducted  Dr.  Johnson  to  our 
inn,  1  begged  permission  to  leave  him  for  a 
little,  that  I  might  run  about  and  pa^  some 
short  visits  to  several  good  people  ot  Inver* 
ness.  He  said  to  me,  "  You  nave  all  the 
old-fashioned  principlles,  ffood  and  bad.^'  I 
acknowledge  I  have.  That  of  attention  to 
relations  in  the  remotest  degree,  or  to  wor- 
thy persons  in  every  state,  whom  I  have 
once  known,  I  inherit  from  my  father.  It 
gave  me  much  satisfaction  to  hear  every 
body  at  Inverness  speak  of  him  with  unconn 
mon  regard.  Mr.  Keith  and  Mr.  Grant, 
whom  we  had  seen  at  Mr.  M'Aulay's,  sup* 
ped  with  us  at  the  inn.  We  had  roasted  kid, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  had  never  tasted  before. 
He  reUshed  it  much. 

Monday^  SOth  ^ufusL — This  dav  we 
were  to  begin  our  eqiutaticriy  as  I  said;  for 
I  would  needs  make  a  word  too«  It  is  re** 
markable,  that  my  noble,  and  to  me  most 
constant  friend,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (who, 
if  there  is  too  much  ease  on  my  part,  will 
please  to  pardon  what  his  benevoknt,  gay, 
social  intercourse,  and  lively  correspondence 
have  insensibly  produced),  has  since  hiti^ 
on  the  very  same  word.  The  title  of  the 
first  edition  of  hie  lordship's  very  useful 
book  was,  in  simple  terms,  <<  A  Method  of 
Breaking  Horses  and  Teaching  Soldieis  to 
ride.*'  The  title  of  the  second  edition  is, 
"  Military  EquiUtion." 

We  might  have  taken  a  chaise  to  Fort 
Augustus,  but,  had  we  not  hired  horses  at. 
Inverness,  we  should  not  have  found  them 
afterwards:  so  we  resolved  to  begin  here  to 
ride.  We  had  three  horses,  for  Dr.  Mki^ 
son,  myself,  and  Joseph,  and  one  which  car- 
ried our  portmanteaus,  and  two  Highlanders 
who  walked  ak>ng  with  us,  John  Hay  and 
Lauchknd  Vass,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has 
remembered  with  credit  in  bis  Journey, 
though  he  has  omitted  their  names.  DV. 
Johnson  rode  very  well. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Inverness,  we 
the  road,  a  very  complete  speci- 


men of  what  is  called  a  Dndd's  temple. 
There  was  a  double  circle,  one  of  very  large, 
the  other  of  smaller  stones.  Dr.  •fohnson, 
justly  observed,  that,  *'  to  go  and  see  one 
druidical  temple  is  oniv  to  see  that  it  is  no- 
thing, for  there  is  neither  art  nor  power  in 
it^;  and  seeing  one  is  quite  enough." 

It  was  a  defightful  day.  Lochness,  and 
the  road  upon  the  side  of  it,  shaded  with 
birch  trees,  and  the  hills  above  it,  pleased 
us  much.  The  scene  was  as  se-t^nestered 
and  agreeably  wild  as  could  be  desired,  and 
for  a  time  engrossed  all  our  attention. 

To  see  Dr.  Johnson  in  any  new  situation 
is  always  an  interesting  object  to  me;  and, 
as  I  saw  him  now  for  the  first  time  on  horse- 

*  [Tliis  seema  hastily  said  ;  there  must  surely 
have  been  some  (trt  and  vast  power  to  erect 
StonebengQ. — ^Ed.  ] 
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back,  jaunting  about  at  bis  ease  in  quest  of 
pleasure  and  novelty,  the  very  different  oc- 
cupations of  his  former  laborious  life,  his 
admirable  productions,  his  "  London,"  his 
"  Rambler,"  &c.  &c.  immediately  present- 
ed themselves  to  my  mind,  and  the  contrast 
made  a  strong  impression  on  my  imagina- 
tion. 

When  we  had  advanced  a  good  way  by 
the  side  of  Lochness,  I  perceived  a  little  hut, 
with  an  old-looking  woman  at  the  door  of 
it  I. thought  here  might  be  a  scene  that 
would  amuse  Dr.  Johnson;  so  I  mentioned 
it  to  him.  "Let's  go  in,"  said  he.  We 
dismounted,  and  we  and  our  guides  entered 
the  hut.  It  was  a  wretched  little  hovel  of 
earth  only,  I  think,  and  for  a  window  had 
only  a  small  hole,  which  was  stopped  with 
a  piece  of  turf,  that  was  taken  out  occasion- 
ally to  let  in  light.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  or  space  which  we  cnleretl  was  a  fire 
of  peat,  the  smoke  going  out  at  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  She  had  a  pot  upon  it,  with  goat's 
flesh,  boiling.  There  was  at  one  end  under 
the  same  roof,  but  divided  by  a  kind  of  par- 
tition made  of  wattles,  a  pen  or  fold  in  which 
we  saw  a  good  many  kids. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  curious  to  know  where 
she  slept.  I  asked  one  of  the  guides,  who 
questioned  her  in  Erse.  She  answered  with 
a  tone  of  emotion,  saying  (as  he  told  us), 
she  was  afraid  we  wanted  to  go  to  bed  to 
her.  This  coquetry,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  of  so  wretched  a  being,  was  truly  lu- 
dicrous. Dr.  Johnson  and  I  atterwards 
were  merry  upon  it.  I  said,  it  was  he  who 
alarmed  the  poor  woman's  virtue.  "  No, 
m  (said  he),  she  'U  say,  '  There  came  a 
wicked  young  fellow,  a  wild  dog,  who  I  be- 
lieve would  have  ravished  me,  had  there 
not  been  with  him  a  grave  old  gentleman, 
who  repressed  him:  bat  when  he  gets  out 
of  the  sight  of  his  tutor,  I'll  warrant  you 
he  '11  spare  no  woman  he  meets,  young  or 
old.'"  "No,  sir  (I  replied),  she'll  say, 
'  There  was  a  terrible  ruffian  who  would 
have  forced  mc,  had  it  not  been  for  a  civil 
decent  young  man,  who,  I  take  it,  was  an 
angel  sent  irom  heaven  to  protect  me.' " 

Dr.  Johnson  would  not  hurt  her  delicacy, 
by  insisting  on  "  seeing  her  bed-chamber," 
like  Archer  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem.  But 
my  curiosity  was  more  ardent;  I  lighted  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  went  into  the  place 
where  the  bed  was.  There  was  a  little  par- 
tition of  wicker,  rather  more  neatlv  done 
than  that  for  the  fold,  and  close  by  the  wall 
was  a  kind  of  bedstead  of  wood,  with  heath 
upon  it  by  way  of  bed ;  at  the  foot  of  which 
I  saw  some  sort  of  blankets  or  covering  roll- 
ed up  in  a  heap.  The  woman's  name  was 
Fraser:  so  was  her  husband's.  He  was  a 
man  of  eighty.  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Balnain,  al- 
lows him  to  live  in  this  hut,  and  keep  sixty 
goats,  for  taking  care  of  his  woods,  where 
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he  then  was.  They  had  five  children,  die 
eldest  only  thirteen.  Two  were  gone  to 
Inverness  to  buy  meah  the.  rest  were  look- 
ing after  the  goats.  This  contented  family 
had  four  stacks  of  barley,  twenty-fow 
sheaves  in  each.  They  had  a  few  fowU 
We  were  informed  that  they  lived  all  the 
spring  without  meal,  upon  milk  and  canb 
and  whey  alone.  What  they  get  for  tbeir 
pfoats,  kids,  and  fowls,  maintains  them  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year. 

She  asked  us  to  sit  down  and. take  a  dram. 
I  saw  one  chair.  She  said  she  was  as  hap- 
py as  any  woman  in  Scotland.  She  coall 
hardly  speak  any  English  except  a  few  de- 
tached words.  Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  it 
seeing,  for  the  first  time,  such  a  state  of  hu- 
man nfe.  She  asked  for  snuff.  It  is  her 
luxury,  and  she  uses  a  great  deal.  We  haii 
none:  but  gave  her  sixpence  apiece.  Sbc 
then  Drought  out  her  whiskey  bottle.  I  tast- 
ed it)  as  did  Joseph  and  our  guides:  so  I 
gave  her  sixpence  more.  She  sent  us  away 
with  many  prayers  in  Erse. 

We  dinea  at  a  publick-house  called  the 
General's  Hut^,  from  General  Wade,  who 
was  lodged  there  when  he  commanded  in 
the  North.  Near  it  is  the  meanest  parnl 
kirk  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  shame  it  should  be 
on  a  high  road^.  Afler  dinner  we  passed 
through  a  good  deal  of  mountainous  conn- 
try.  I  had  known  Mr.  Trapaud,  the  dena- 
ty-governour  of  Fort  Augustus,  twdre 
years  ago,  at  a  circuit  at  Inverness,  where 
mv  father  was  judge.  I  sent  forward  one 
of  our  guides,  and  Joseph,  with  a  card  to 
him,  that  he  might  know  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  were  coming  up,  leaving  it  to  him  to  invite 
us  or  not  It  was  dark  when  we  arrived. 
The  inn  was  wretched .  Government  ought 
to  build  one,  or  give  the  resident  governoiir 
an  additional  salary;  as  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  he  must  necessarily  be  put  to  a 
great  expense  in  entertaining  travellen. 
Joseph  announced  to  us,  when  we  alighted, 
that  the  governour  waited  for  us  at  the  gate 
of  the  fort.  We  walked  to  it.  He  met », 
and  with  much  civility  conducted  us  to  his 
house.  It  was  comfortable  to  find  oursehcs 
in  a  well-built  little  square,  and  a  neatly  fur- 
nished house,  in  good  company,  and  with  a 
good  supper  before  us  ;  in  short,  with  afl 
the  conveniencies  of  civilized  life  in  tbt 
midst  of  rude  mountains.  Mrs.  Trapaud, 
and  the  govemour's  daughter,  and  her  bua- 
band.  Captain  Newmarsh,  were  all  most 


'  [It  ii  very  odd  that  when  these  roadi  mn 
made  there  was  no  care  taken  for  huu.  Ika 
f  tng*<  House  and  the  General*s  HiU  an  «■► 
erable  places ;  but  the  project  and  plans  waia 
parely  military. — Waltbb  Scoti'.] 

'  [Mr.  Bo8well*sehame  aeema  to  havs  beeaast 
that  the  kirk  shonld  have  beea  so  meaa,  bat  iial 
it  should  have  been  unfoitoaately  plaood  m  » 
pisibie  a  aitaation.— En.] 
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bilging  and  polite.  The  govcrnour  had 
xceUent  animal  spirits,  theconveraation  of 

soldier,  and  somewhat  of  a  Frenchman, 
}  which  his  extraction  entitles  him.  He  is 
rother  to  General  Cvrus  Trapaud.  We 
zssed  a  very  agreeable  evening. 

Tue$day,  31  §t  Attgwt — The  govemour 
as  a  very  good  garden.  We  looked  at  it, 
nd  at  the  rest  of  the  fort,  which  is  but 
inall,  and  may  be  commanded  from  a  varie- 
f  of  hills  around.  We  also  looked  at  the 
alley  or  sloop  belonging  to  the  fort,  which 
vAb  upon  the  Locn,  and  brings  what  is 
ranted  for  the  garrison.  Captains  Urie  and 
^arippe,  of  the  15th  regiment  of  foot,  break- 
isled  with  us.  They  had  served  in  Amer- 
A,  and  entertained  Dr.  Johnson  much 
rith  an  account  of  the  Indians.  He  said 
e  coukl  make  a  very  pretty  book  out  of 
lem,  were  he  to  stay  there.  Governour 
'rapaud  was  much  struck  with  Dr.  John- 
)n.  <<  I  like  to  hear  him  (said  he)  it  is  so 
lajestick.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  him 
jiMk  in  your  court."  He  pressed  us  to 
tav  dinner;  but  I  considered  that  we  had  a 
me  road  before  us,  which  we  could  more 
wily  encounter  in  the  morning,  and  that  it 
fas  hard  to  say  when  we  might  get  up,  were 
^  to  sit  down  to  good  entertainment,  in 
ood  company:  I  therefore  begged  the  gov- 
nour  would  excuse  us.  Here,  too,  1  had 
Bother  very  pleasing  proof  how  much  my 
ither  is  regarded.  The  governour  express- 
1  the  highest  respect  for  him,  and  bade  me 
dl  him  that,  if  he  would  come  that  way  on 
le  northern  circuit,  he  would  do  him  all 
te  honours  of  the  garrison. 

Between  twelve  and  one  we  set  out,  and 
iiveUed  eleven  miles,  through  a  wikl 
Mntry,  till  we  came  to  a  house  in  Glen- 
lorison,  called  Anoch,  keptbv  a  M' Queen  i. 
lar  landlord  was  a  sensible  fellow:  he  had 
ismt  his  grammar,  and  Dr.  Johnson  just- 
r  observed  that  "  a  man  is  the  better 
»  that  as  long  as  he  lives."  There 
^eie  some  books  here:  a  Treatise  against 
drunkenness,  translated  from  the  French : 

volume  of  the  Spectator ;  a  volume  or 
ndeaux's  Connexion,  and  Cyrus's  Travels. 
I* Queen  said  he  had  more  Volumes ;  and 
is  pride  seemed  to  be  much  piqued  that 
^  were  surprised  at  his  having  books. 

Near  to  this  place  we  had  passed  a  party 
fsoldiersy  under  a  Serjeant's  command,  at 
foxk  upon  the  road.  We  gave  them  two 
^ngs  to  drink.    They  came  to  our  inn, 
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'  jf  M<Ctneen  is  a  Highland  mode  of  tapreaBion. 
a  Engtishmazi  would  say  one  M*Qaeeii.  Bat 
^ere  there  are  clans  or  tribes  of  men,  distin- 
nihed  by  patronymksk  smnames,  the  indmduals 
Teidi  are  conudered  as  if  they  were  of  different 
McieB,  at  least  as  nrach  asnatums  are  diBtingnish- 
1 ;  n  that  a  M'aween,  a  McDonald,  a  McLean, 
'  nkl,  as  we  say  a  FrenchmaB,  an  ItaJiaa,  a 
(laiard.-- BoBWSLi.. 


and  made  merry  in^  the  bam.  We  went 
and  paid  them  a  visit.  Dr.  Johnson  saying, 
"  Come,  let 's  go  and  give  *em  another 
shilling  apiece."  We  did  so  ;  and  he  was 
saluted  "  My  lord"  by  all  of  them.  He  is 
really  generous,  loves  influence,  and  has 
the  way  of  gaining  it  He  said,  ''I  am 
quite  feudal,  sir."  Here  I  agree  with  him 
I  said,  I  regretted  I  was  not  the  head  of  a 
clan:  however,  though  not  possessed  of 
such  an  hereditary  advantage,  I  would 
always  endeavour  to  make  my  tenants  fol^ 
low  me.  I  could  not  be  a  patriarchal  chief, 
but  I  would  be  a  feudal  chief. 

The  jpoor  soldiers  got  too  much  liquor. 
Some  or  them  fought,  and  lef\  blood  upon 
the  spot,  and  cursed  whiskev  next  morning. 
The  nouse  here  was  built  of  thick  turfs,  aroi 
thatched  with  thinner  turfs  and  heath.  It 
had  three  rooms  in  length,  and  a  little  rqpm 
which  projected.  Where  we  sat,  the  side- 
walls  were  wainscoted,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  with  wicker,  very  neatly  plaited. 
Our  landlord  had  made  the  whole  with  his 
own  hands. 

Afler  dinner,  McQueen  sat  l^  us  a  while, 
and  talked  with  us.  He  said,  all  the  Laird 
of  Glenmorison's  people  would  bleed  for 
him,  if  they  were  well  used ;  but  that  sev- 
enty men  had  gone  out  of  the  Glen  to 
America.  That  he  himself  intended  to  go 
next  year ;  for  that  the  rent  of  his  farm, 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  only  five 
pounds,  was  now  raised  to  twenty  pounds. 
That  he  coiild  pay  ten  pounds,  and  live, 
but  no  more.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  wished 
McQueen  laird  of  Glenmorison,  and  the 
laird  to  go  to  America.  McQueen  very 
ffeneroualy  answered,  he  should  be  sorry 
for  it,  for  the  laird  could  not  shifl  for 
himself  in  America  as  he  could  do. 

I  talked  of  the  officers  whom  we  had  left 
to-day ;  how  much  service  they  had  seen, 
and  how  little  they  got  fbr  it,  even  of  fame. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  a  soldier  gets  as  little  aa 
any  man  can  get."  Boswkll.  "  Gokl 
smith  has  acquired  more  fame  than  all  the 
officers  last  war,  who  were  not  generals." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  you  will  find  ten 
thousand  fit  to  do  what  they  did,  before 
vou  find  one  who  does  what  Goldsmith 
has  done.  You  must  consider,  that  a  thing 
is  valued  according  to  its  rarity.  A  pel^ 
ble  that  paves  the  street  is  in  itself  more 
useful  than  the  diamond  upon  a  lady's  fin- 
ger." I  wish  our  fViend  GoMsmith  had 
heard  this. 

I  yesterday  expressed  my  wonder  that 
John  Hay,  one  of  our  gmdes,  who  had 
been  pressed  aboard  a  man  of  war,  did  not 
choose  to  continue  in  it  longer  than  nine 
months,  afler  which  time  he  got  ofi*.  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  no  man  will  be  a  sailor, 
who  has  contrivance  enough  to  get  him- 
self into  a  jail ;  for,  being  in  a  snip  is  be- 
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ing  in  a  jail,  with  the  chance  of  being 
drowned." 

We  had  tea  in  the  aflernoon,  and  our 
landlord's  daughter,  a  modest  civil  girl, 
very  neatly  dreased,  made  it  for  ns.  She 
told  us,  she  had  been  a  year  at  Inverness, 
and  learnt  reading  and  writing,  sewing, 
knotting,  working  lace,  and  pastry.  Dr. 
Johnson  made  her  a  present  of  a  book 
which  he  had  bought  at  Inverness  K 

The  room  had  some  deals  laid  across  the 
joists,  as  a  kind  of  ceiling.  There  were 
two  beds  in  the  room,  and  a  woman's  ^own 
was  hung  on  a  rope  to  make  a  curtain  of 
separation  between  them.  Joseph  had 
sheets,  which  my  wife  had  sent  %vith  us, 
laid  on  them.  We  had  much  heatation, 
whether  to  undress,  or  lie  down  with  our 
clothes  on.  I  said  at  last,  "  I  '11  plunge  in ! 
There  will  be  less  harbour  for  vermin  about 
me  when  I  am  stripped."  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  he  was  like  one  nesitating  whether  to 
go  into  the  cold  bath.  At  last  he  resolved 
toa  I  observed  he  might  serve  a  cam- 
paign. JoHNsov.  "  I  could  do  all  that 
can  be  done  by  patience:  whether  I  should 
have  strength  enough,  I  know  not"  He 
was  in  excellent  humour.  To  see  the 
Rambler  as  1  saw  him  to-night,  was  really 
an  amusement  1  yesterday  told  him,  I 
was  thinking  of  writing  a  poetical  letter  to 
him,  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  in  the 
style  of  Swift's  humorous  epistle  in  the 
character  of  Mary  Gulliver  to  ner  husband, 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver,  on  his  return  to 
England  from  the  country  of  the  Houyhn- 
hums: 

"  At  eorir  morn  I  to  the  msiket  haste, 

Stndioas  m  ev'iy  thing  to  please  thy  taste. 


^  This  book  has  givea  rise  to  mnch  inquiry 
which  has  ended  in  ludicroos  snipriae.  Several 
ladies,  wiihing  to  learn  the  kind  of  reading  which 
the  great  and  good  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  most 
fit  tor  a  yoong  woman,  desired  to  know  what 
book  he  had  selected  ibr  this  Highland  nymph. 
'*  Thoy  never  adverted,*'  said  he,  "  that  I  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  I  have  said  that  I  present- 
ed her  with  a  book,  which  I  happened  to  have 
about  me.'*  And  what  was  this  book?  My 
readore,  prepare  your  features  for  merriment  It 
was  Cocker's  Arithmetick!  Wherever  this  was 
mentioned,  there  was  a  bud  laugh,  at  which  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  present,  used  sometimes  to  be  a 
little  angiy.  One  day,  when  we  were  dinhig  aC 
General  Oglethorpe's,  where  we  had  many  a  val- 
uable day,  I  ventured  to  mterrogate  him,  "  Bat, 
sir,  is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that  yon  should 
happen  to  have  Codcer's  Arithmetick  about  yen 
oa  youE  journey  ?  What  made  you  bay  such  a 
beok  at  Invcniesn?"  He  gave  me  a  very  suffi- 
cient answei.  **  Why,  sir,  if  ^u  are  to  have  but 
one  book  with  you  upon  a  jooruey,  let  it  be  a 
book  of  science.  When  you  have  read  theongh  a 
book  of  entertainment,  you  know  it,  and  it  can  do 
no  more  for  you;  but  a  book  of  * 
^* — ^BoswaXiL. 
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A  curious  ybto/  and  tparafpra»§  I  efaoee ; 

(For  I  remember  yon  were  fond  of  those:) 

Three  shillings  cost  the  first,  the  last  seven  gnmti; 

Sullen  you  turn  finom  both,  and  call  for  oats^** 
He  laughed,  and  asked  in  whose  name  I 
would  write  it  I  said,  in  Mrs.  Tfarale^ 
He  was  angry.  "Sir,  if  you  have  any 
sense  of  decency  or  delicacy,  you  won't  do 
that."  BoswELL.  "Then  let  it  be  in 
Cole's,  the  landlord  of  the  Mitre  tavern, 
where  we  have  so  often  sat  together." 
JoHMSOK.    "  Ay,  that  may  do." 

Ailer  we  had  offered  up  our  private  de- 
votions, and  had  chatted  a  little  from  our 
beds,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  God  bless  us 
both,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake !  Good  night." 
I  pronounced  "  Amen."  He  fell  asleep 
immediately.  I  was  not  so  fortunate  for 
a  long  time.  I  fancied  myself  bit  by  innu- 
roerable  vermin  under  the  clothes ;  and 
that  a  spider  was  travelling  from  the 
ipaimeot  towards  my  mouth.  At  last  f 
fell  into  insensibility. 

IVednesdayy  Ist  September. — ^I  awaked 
very  early.  I  began  to  imagine- that  the 
landlord,  being  about  to  emigrate,  might 
murder  us  to  get  our  money,  and  lay  it  upon 
the  soldiers  in  the  barn.  Such  grounues 
fears  will  arise  in  the  mind,  before  it  has 
resumed  its  vigour  after  sleep.  Dr.  John- 
son had  had  the  same  kind  or  ideas ;  ibr  be 
told  me  aflerwards,  that  he  consideTed  so 
many  soldiers,  having  seen  us,  would  be 
witnesses,  should  any  harm  be  dooe,  and 
that  circumstance,  I  suppose,  he  coDaadered 
as  a  security.  When  I  got  up,  I  found 
him  sound  asleep  in  his  miserable  sty,  as  I 
mav  call  it,  with  a  coloured  handkerchief 
tied  round  his  head.  With  difficnl^  coold 
I  awaken  him.  It  reminded  me  of  Hemy 
the  Fourth's  fine  soliloquy ^  on  sleep,  fiif 
there  was  here  as  uneasy  a  pallet  as  the 
poet's  imagination  could  possibly  conceive. 
A  red  coat  of  the  15th  regiment,  whether 
officer,  or  only  seijeant,  I  coukl  not  be  sure, 
came  to  the  house,  in  his  way  to  the 
mountains  to  shoot  deer,  which  it  seeios 
the  Laird  of  Glenraoriaon  does  not  hinder 
any  one  to  do.  Few,  indeed,  can  do  them 
harm.  We  had  him  to  breakfast  with  oa 
We  got  away  about  eight.  M*Qneeii 
walk^  some  miles  to  give  us  a  convoy. 
He  had,  in  1745>  joined  the  Highland  armr 
at  Fort  Augustus,  and  continued  in  it  tiU 
a(^r  the  battle  of  Cuiloden.  As  he  narra- 
ted the  particulars  of  that  ill-advised,  but 
brave  attempt,  I  could  not  refrain  fiom 
tears.  There  is  a  certain  association  of 
ideas  in  my  mind  upon  that  subject,  by 
which  I  am  strongly  afiected.  The  vciy 
Highland  names,  or  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe, 
wiU  stir  mv  bkxxl,  and  fill  me  with  a  bbb- 
ture  of  meiaaeholy  and  rsspect  for  eonnge ; 


[Shaknieara's 
le  1.— Ed.] 
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with  pity  fpr  an  unfortimate  and  supersti- 
tious repfard  for  antiquity,  and  thoughtless 
inclination  for  war ;  in  short,  with  a  crowd 
of  sensations  with  which  sober  rationality 
has  nothiug  to  do. 

We  pa^ed  through  Glensheal^,  with 
prodigious  mountains  on  each  side.  We 
saw  where  the  battle  was  fought,  in  the 
year  1719.  Dr.  Johnson  owned  he  was 
now  in  a  scene  of  as  wild  nature  as  he 
could  see ;  but  he  corrected  me  sometimes 
in  my  inaccurate  observations.  "  There," 
said  I,  <  Ms  a  mountain  like  a  cone."  Johic- 
sov.  ''  No,  sii^  It  would  be  called  so  in 
a  book  ;  and  when  a  man  comes  to  look  at 
it,  he  sees  it  is  not  so.  It  is  indeed  pointed 
at  the  top  ;  but  one  side  of  it  is  larger  than 
the  other  3."  Another  mountain  I  called 
immense.  Johhsoit.  "  No ;  it  is  no  more 
Uian  a  considerable  protuberance." 

We  came  to  a  nch  green  valley,  com- 
paratively speaking,  and  stopped  a  while 
to  let  our  horses  rest  and  eat  grass  ».    We 
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^  [In  1719,  Spain  projected  an  iBTanon  of 
Scotland  in  behalf  of  the  ChevoHer^  aiid  destined 
a  great  force  for  that  purpose,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  But  owing  to  atonns, 
only  three  frigates,  with  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  Spaniards  on  board,  arrived  in  Scotland. 
Tkey  had  with  them  the  banished  Eari  of  Sea- 
forth,  chief  of  the  Mackenzies,  a  man  of  great 
power,  exiled  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715.  He  raised  a  considerable  body  of  High- 
landers of  his  own  and  fiiendly  clans,  and  disem- 
barking the  Spaniards,  came  as  far  as  the  great 
valley  called  Glensheal,  in  the  West  Hichlands. 
Creneral-Wigbtmen  marched  against  them  from  In- 
verness with  a  few  regular  forces,  and  several  of  the 
Grsnts,  Rosses,  Monros,  and  other  elans  friendly 
to  government  He  found  the  insui^ento  in  pos- 
session of  a  very  strong  pass  called  S^chel,  from 
which,  after  a  few  days'  skirmishing,  they  retired, 
Beaforth's  party  not  losing  a  man,  and  the  ethen 
having  several  slain.  But  the  Eari  of  Seaforth 
wss  dangerously  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and 
obliged  to  be  carried  back  to  the  ships.  His  elan 
deserted  or  dispersed,  and  the  Spaniards  surren* 
dercd  themselves  prisoners  of  war  to  General 
Wigbtman. — ^Walter  Scott.] 

*  [This  was  hypercritical;  the  hill  is  indeed  not 
a  cone,  but  it  is  like  one. — ^Walter  Scott.] 

'  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Journey,  thus  beautifully 
describes  his  situation  here  :  **  I  sat  down  on  ft 
bank,  such  as  a  writer  of  romance  might  have  de- 
lighted to  feisn.  I  had,'xndeed,  no  trees  to  whis- 
per over  my  head,  but  a  clear  rivulet  streamed  at 
my  feet.  The  day  was  calm,  the  air  soft,  and  ail 
was  rudeness,  silence  and  solitude.  Before  me, 
and  on  either  side,  were  high  hills,  which,  by 
hindering  the  eye  from  ranging,  forced  the  mind 
to  find  entertainment  for  itself.  Whether  I  spent 
the  hour  well,  I  know  not ;  for  here  I  first  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  this  narration."  The  Crit- 
Kal  Reviewen,  witii  a  spirit  and  exprenkin  wor- 
thy of  the  subject,  say,  "  We  congrotulate  the 
publick  on  the  event  with  which  this  quotation 
concludes,  and  are  fully  persusded  that  the  hour  in 
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soon  afterwards  came  to  Auchnasheal,  a 
kind  of  rural  village,  a  number  of  cottages 
being  built  toffcth^r,  as  we  saw  all  along  in 
the  Highlands.  We  passed  many  miles 
this  day  without  seeing^  a  house,  but  only 
little  summer  huts,  called  shielings.  Even 
Campbell,  servant  to  Mr.  Murchison,  factor 
to  the  Laird  of  Macleod  in  Glenelg,  ran 
along  -with  us  to-day.  He  was  a  very 
obliging  fellow.  At  Auchnasheal,  we  sat 
down  on  a  green  turf-eeat  at  the  end  of  a 
house  3  they  brou|^ht  us  out  two  wooden 
dishes  of  milk,  which  we  tasted.  One  of 
them  was  frothed  like  a  syllabub.  I  saw  a 
woman  preparing  it  with  such  a  stick  as  is 
used  for  chocolate,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner. We  had  a  considerable  circle  about 
us,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  M'Craas'*, 
Lord  Seaforth's  people.  Not  one  of  them 
could  speak  English.  I  observed  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  it  was  much  the  same  as  being 
with  a  tribe  of  Indians.  Jorkson.  "Yes, 
sir,  but  not  so  terrifying."  I  gave  all  who 
chose  it  snnfl'  and  tobacco.  Govemour  Tra- 
paud  had  made  us  buy  a  quantity  at  Fort 
Augustus,  and  put  them  up  in  small  par- 
cels«  I  also  gave  each  person  a  piece  of 
wheat  bread,  which  they  had  never  tasted 
before.  I  then  gave  a  penny  apiece  to  each 
child.  I  told  Dr.  Johnson  of^this:  upon 
which  he  called  to  Joseph  and  our  guides, 
for  chan&fe  for  a  shilling,  and  declar^  tliat 
he  woukl  distribute  among  the  children. 
Upon  this  being  announced  in  Erse,  there 
was  a  great  stir ;  not  onW*  did  some  children 
come  running  down  from  neighbouring 
huts,  but  I  observed  one  black-haired  man, 
who  had  been  with  us  all  along,  had  gone 
off,  and  returned,  bringing  a  very  young 
child.  My  fellow  traveller  then  ordered  the 
children  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  row,  and  he 
dealt  about  his  copper,  and  made  them  and 
their  parents  all  happy.    The  poor  M'Craas, 


which  the  entertaining  traveller  conceived  this  nar^ 
rattvewill  be  considered,  by  every  reader  of  taste, 
as  a  fortunate  event  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
Were  it  suitable  to  the  task  in  which  we  are  at 
prssent  engaged,  to  indulae  onnelves  in  a  poetk»l 
flight,  we  woukl  invoke  Sie  mnda  of  the  Caledo- 
nian mountains  to  bkiw  forever,  with  their  soft- 
est breezes,  on  the  bank  where  our  author  reclined, 
and  request  of  Flora,  that  it  might  be  pexpetuaUy 
adorned  with  the  gayest  and  most  fragrant-produc- 
tions of  the  3rear.'* — ^Boswell. 

*  [The  Mac  Raes  are  an  example  of  what 
sometimes  occurred  va.  the  Highlands,  a  clan  who 
had  no  chief  or  banner  of  their  own,  but  mustered 
under  that  of  another  tribe.  They  were  originally 
attached  to  the  Frasera,  but  on  occsaion  of  an  in- 
termarriage, they  were  transferred  to  the  Mack- 
enzies, and  have  since  mustered  under  Seaforth's 
standard.  They  were  always,  and  are  still,  a  set 
of  bold  luurdy  men,  as  much  attached  to  the 
Caberfat  (or  stag's  head)  as  the  Mackenzies,  to 
whom  the  standanl  properly  belongs. — Waltsb. 
ScoTT.] 
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whatever  may  be  their  present  state,  were 
of  considerable  estimation  in  the  year  1715, 
when  there  was  a  line  in  a  song^: 

«*  And  aw  the  brave  M*Craa*  are  coming  \** 

There  was  great  diversity  in  the  faces  of 
the  circle  around  us ;  some  were  as  black 
and  wild  in  their  appearance  as  any  Ameri- 
can savages  whatever.  One  woman  was 
as  comely  almost  as  the  figure  of  Sap- 
pho, as  we  see  it  painted.  We  asked  the 
old  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
where  we  had  the  .milk  (which,  by  the  by. 
Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  for  I  did  not  observe 
it  myself,  was  built  not  of  turf,  but  of 
stone),  what  we  should  pay.  She  said, 
what  we  pleased.  One  of  our  guides  ask- 
ed her,  ^n  Erse,  if  a  shilling  was  enough. 
She  said,  "  Yes."  But  some  of  the  men 
bade  her  ask  more.  This  vexed  me ;  be- 
cause it  showed  a  desire  to  impose  upon 
strangers,  as  they  knew  that  even  a  shilling 
was  high  payment.  The  woman,  how- 
ever, honestly  persisted  in  her  first  price ; 
so  I  gave  her  half  a  crown.  Thus  we  had 
one  good  scene  of  life  uncommon  to  us. 
The  people  were  very  much  pleased,  gave 
us  many  blessings,  and  said  they  had  not 
had  such  a  day  since  the  old  Laird  of 
Macleod's  time. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  refreshed  by  this 
repast.  He  was  pleased  when  I  told  him 
he  would  make  a  good  chief.  He  said, 
"  Were  I  a  chief,  I  would  dress  my  servants 
better  than  myself,  and  knock  a  fellow  down 
if  he  looked  saucy  to  a  Macdonald  in  rags : 
but  I  would  not  tceat  men  as  brutes.  1 
would  let  them  know  why  all  of  my  clan  were 


^  The  M'Cnias,  or  Macraes,  were,  since  that 
time,  brought  into  the  king's  army,  by  the  kite 
Lord  Seaforth.  When  they  lay  ui  Edinbuivh 
Castle,  in  1778,  and  were  ordered  to  embark  &r 
Jersey,  they,  with  a  number  of  other  men  in  the 
regiment,  for  different  reasons,  bat  especially  an 
apprehension  tliat  they  were  to  be  sold  to  the  East 
India  Company,  though  enlisted  not  to  be  sent  out 
of  Great  Britam  without  their  own  consent,  made 
a  determined  mutiny,  and  encamped  upon  the 
lofty  mountain,  Arthur's  Seat,  where  they  ra- 
mained  three  days  and  three  nights,  bkldmg  defi- 
ance to  all  the  force  in  Scotland.  At  last  they 
eame  down,  and  embarked  peaceably,  having  ob- 
tained formal  articles  of  capitulation,  signed  by 
Sir  Adolphus  Onghton,  commander-in-chief.  Gen- 
eral Skene,  deputy  commander,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh,  and  the  Earl  of  Dunmoie,  which 
quieted  them.  Since  the  secession  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Rome  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  a  more  spirited 
exertion  has  not  been  made.  I  gave  great  atten- 
tion to  it  from  Srst  to  hist,  and  luve  £rawn  up  a 
particular  account  of  it.  Those  brave  fellows 
have  since  served  their  country  effectually  at  Je^ 
sey,  and  also  in  the  East  Indies,  to  which,  afW 
being  better  informed,  they  voluntarily  agreed  to 

go.— B0SVfEI«I., 


to  have  attenti(m  paid  to  them.  I  would 
tell  my  upper  servants  why,  and  make  ibem 
tell  the  others." 

We  rode  on  well,  till  we  caroe  to  the 
high  mountain  called  the  Rattakin,  by 
which  time  both  Dr.  Johnson  and  the 
horses  were  a  good  deal  fatigued.  U  in  a 
terrible  sleep  to  climb^  notwithstanding  tlie 
road  is  formed  slanting  along  it;  however, 
we  made  it  out.  On  the  top  of  it  we  met 
Captain  Macleod,  of  Baimenoch  (a  Dutch 
olHcer  who  had  come  from  Sky),  riding 
with  his  sword  slung  across  him.  He  abk- 
ed,  "Is  this  Mr.  Bos  well? "  which  was  a 
proof  that  we  were  expected.  Going  down 
the  hill  ou  the  other  side  was  no  easv  task. 
As  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  weight,  the 
two  guides  agreed  that  he  shoukl  ride  the 
horses  alternately.  Hay's  were  the  two 
best,  and  the  Doctor  wouki  not  ride  but 
upon  one  or  other  of  them,  a  black  or  a 
brown.  But,  as  Hay  complained  much 
afler  ascending  the  Rattakin,  the  Doctor 
was  prevailed  with  to  mount  one  of  Vaas's 
erays.  As  he  rode  upon  it  down  hill,  it 
did  not  go  well,  and  he  grumbled.  1  walk- 
ed on  a  little  before,  but  was  excessively 
entertained  with  the  method  taken  to  keep 
him  in  good  humour.  Hay  led  the  horsed 
head,  talking  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  much  as  be 
could;  and  (having  heard  him,  in  the  fore- 
noon, express  a  pastoral  pleasure  on  seeing 
the  goats  bro;v8ing)  just  when  the  Doctor 
was  uttering  his  displeasure,  the  lellow 
cried,  with  a  very  Highland  accent,  *'  See, 
such  pretty  goats!"  Then  he  whistled 
whul  and  made  them  jump.  Little  did  he 
conceive  what  Dr.  Johnson  was.  Here 
now  was  a  common  ignorant  Highland 
clown  imagining  that  he  could  divert,  as 
one  does  a  child,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson! 
The  ludicrousness,  absurdity,  and  extraor- 
dinary contrast  between  what  the  feUow 
fancied,  and  the  reality,  was  truly  comick. 

It  grew  dusky;  and  we  had  a  very  t^ 
dious  ride  for  what  was  called  five  miles, 
but  I  am  sure  would  measure  ten.  We  had 
no  conversation.  I  was  riding  forward  to 
the  inn  at  Gleuelg,  on  tlie  shore  opposite 
to  Sky,  that  I  might  take  proper  measures, 
before  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  now  advanc- 
ing in  dreary  silence.  Hay  leading  his  horse» 
should  arrive.  Vass  also  walked  by  the 
side  of  his  horse,  and  Joseph  followed  be- 
hind. As,  therefore,  he  was  thus  attended, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  deep  meditation,  I 
ihouffht  there  could  (^  no  harm  in  leaving 
him  for  a  little  while.  He  called  me  back 
with  a  tremendous  shout,  and  was  really  in 
a  passion  with  me  for  leaving  him.  I  told 
him  my  intentions,  but  he  was  not  satisfied, 
and  said,  ^^  Do  you  know,  I  shoukl  as  soon 
have  thought  of  picking  a  pocket,^  as  doing 
so."  BoBWSLL.  "  I  am  diverted  with  you, 
sir."    JoHifsoK.    "  Sir,  I  could  never  be 
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diverted  with    incivility.     Doing  such  a 
'     tiling  makes  one  lose  confidence  in  him  who 
has  done  it,  as  one  cannot  tell  what  he  may 
do  next."    His  extraordinary  warmth  con- 
'      founded  me  so  much,  that  I  justified  my- 
self hut  lameiy  to  him;  yet  my  intentions 
were  not  improper.     I  wished  to  get  on,  to 
'      see  how  we  were  to  be  lodged,  and  how  we 
^      were  to  get  a  boat;  all  which  I  thought  I 
could  best  settle  myself,  without  his  having 
■      any  trouble.    To  apply  his  |rreat  mind  to 
^      minute  particulars  is  wrong:  it  is  like  taking 
an  immense  balance  (such  as  is  kept  on 
'      quays   for  weighing  cargoes  of  ships)  to 
weigh  a  guinea.     I  kneiv  I  had  neat  little 
scales,  which  would  do  better:  and  that  his 
attention  to  every  thing  whicli  falls  in  his 
way,  and  his  uncommon  desire  to  be  always 
in  the  right,  would  make  him  weigh,  if  he 
knew  of  the  particulars:  it  was  right  there- 
fore for  me  to  weigh  them,  and  let  him  have 
them  only  i a  effect.    "I  however  continued 
'      to  ride  by  him,  finding  he  wished  I  should 
do  so. 

As  we  passed  the  barracks  at  Bern^ra,  I 
looked  at  them  wishfully,  as  soldiers  have 
always  every  thing  in  the  best  order;  but 
there  was  only  a  Serjeant  and  a  few  men 
tbere.  Wc  came  on  to  the  inn  at  Glenclg. 
There  was  no  provender  for  our  horses;  so 
they  were  sent  to  grass,  with  a  man  to 
watch  them.  A  maid  showed  us  up  stairs 
into  a  room  damp  and  dirty,  with  bare 
walls,  A  variety  of  oad  smells,  a  coarse  black 
greasy  fir  table,  and  forms  [benches]  of  the 
aarae'kind^  and  out  of  a  wretched  bed 
started  a  fellow  from  his  sleep,  like  Edgar 
in  King  Lear,  "  Poor  Tom  'j  a  cold  i." 
This  inn  was  furnished  with  not  a  sin- 

fle  ailicle  that  we  could  either  eat  or  drink; 
ut  Mr.  Murchison,  factor  to  the  Laird  of 
Macleod,  in  Gienelg,  sent  us  a  bottle  of 
rum  and  some  sugar,  with  a  polite  mes- 
sage, to  acquaint  us,  that  he  was  verv  sorry 
that  he  did  not  hear  of  us  till  we  had  pass- 
ed his  house,  otherwise  he  should  have  in- 
sisted on  our  sleeping  there  that  night;  and 
that,  if  he  were  not^bliged  to  set  out  for 
Inverness  early  next  morning,  he  would 
have  waited  upon  us.  Such  extraordinary 
attention  from  this  grentleman,  to  entire 
strangers,  deserves  Uie  most  honourable 
commemoration. 

Our  bad  accommodation  here  made  me 
uneasy,  and  almost  fretful.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  calm.  I  said  he  was  so  from  vanity. 
Johnson.  '*  No,  sir;  it  is  from  philosophy.*' 
It  pleased  me  to  see  that  the  Rambler  could 
practise  so  well  his  own  lessons. 

I  resumed  the  subject  of  my  leaving  him 
on  the  road,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  it 


better.  He  was  still  violent  upon  that 
head,  and  said,  "  Sir,  had  you  gone  on,  I 
was  thinking  that  I  should  have  returned 
with  you  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  have 
parted  from  you,  and  never  spoken  to  you 
more." 

I  sent  for  fresh  hay,  with  which  we 
made  beds  lor  ourselves,  each  in  a  room 
equally  miserable.  Like  Wolfe,  we  had  a 
"choice  of  diffictUtiei'^.^^  Dr.  Johnson 
made  things  easier  by  .  comparison.  At 
M' Queen's,  last  night,  he  observed,  that 
few  were  so  well  lodged  in  a  ship.  To- 
night, he  said,  we  were  better  than  if  we 
had  been  upon  the  hill.  He  lay  down  but- 
toned up  m  his  great  coat.  I  had  my 
sheets  spread  on  the  hay,  and  my  clothes 
and  great  coat  laid  over  me,  by  way  of 
blankets  3. 

Tkundav,  2rf  September. — I  had  slept 
ill.  Dr.  Jonnson's  anger  had  affected  me 
much.  I  considered  that,  "vi^thout  any  bad 
intention,  I  might  suddenly  forfeit  his 
friendship  ;  and  was  impatient  to  see  him 
this  morning.  I  told  nim  how  uneasy 
he  had  made  me  by  what  he  had  said,  and 
reminded  him  of  his  own  remark  at  Aber- 
deen, upon  old  friendships  being  hastily 
broken  off.  He  owned,  he  had  spoken  to 
me  in  passion;  that  he  would  not  have  done 
what  ne  threatened;  and  that,  if  he  had, 
he  should  have  been  ten  times  worse  than 
I;  that  forming  intimacies  would  indeed  be 
"  limning  the  water,"  were  they  liable  to 
such  sudden  dissolution;  and  he  added, 
"  Let 's  think  no  more  on't."  Bos  well. 
'^  Well  then,  sir,  I  shall  be  easy.  Remem- 
ber, I  am  to  have  fair  warning  in  case  of 
any  quarrel.  You  are  never  to  spring  a 
mine  upon  me.  It  was  absurd  in  me  to 
believe  you."  Johnson.  "  You  deserved 
about  as  much,  as  to  believe  me  from  night 
to  morning." 

After  breakfast,  we  got  into  a  boat  for 
Sky.  It  rained  much  when  we  set  off,  but 
cleared  up  as  we  advanced.  One  of  the 
boatmen,  who  spoke  English,  said,  that  a 
mile  at  land  was  two  miles  at  sea.  I  then 
observed,  that  from  Gienelg  to  Armidale  in 
Sky,  which  was  our  present  course,  and  is 
caUed  twelve,  was  only  six  miles;  but  this 
he  could  not  understand.  "Well,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  never  talk  to  me  of  the 
native  good  sense    of  the    Highlanders. 


>  It  is  amiviing  to  observe  the  different  images 
which  this  being  presented  to  Dr.  Johnson  and 
me.  The  Doctor,  in  his  "  Journey,"  compares 
him  to  a  Cyclop$* — ^Boswell. 


'  [This  phrase,  now  so  common,  exoked  some 
snrprise  and  critwism  when  used  by  General 
Wolfe,  in  his  despatch  from  before  Quebee.  See 
London  Gazette  Extraordinary t  l^th  Oct* 
1769 — Ed.] 

'  [Jobnsoa  tfans  describee  this  scene  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  ^*  /  ordered  hay  to  be  laid  thick  upon  the 
bed,  and  slept  upon  it  in  oay  great  coat  Boewell 
laid  sheets  upon  his  bed,  and  reposed  in  linen> 
like  a  gentleman,*"* — Letters^  vol.  I  p.  187.-«- 
En.] 
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Here  is  a  fellow  who  calls  one  mile  two, 
and  yet  cannot  comprehend  that  twelve 
such  imaginary  miles  make  in  truth  but 
six." 

We  reached  the  shore  of  Armidale  be- 
fore one  o'clock.  Sir  Alexander  Macdon- 
ald  came  down  to  receive  us.  He  and  his 
lady  (formerly  Miss  Boswell,  of  Yorkshire), 
were  then  in  a  house  built  by  a  tenant  at 
this  place,  which  is  in  the  district  of  Slate, 
the  lamily  mansion  here  having  been  burn- 
ed in  Sir  Donald  Macdonald's  time. 

(I  The  most  ancient  seat  of  the  chief  of 
^  gj  the  Macdonalds  in  the  Isle  of  Sky 
was  at  Duntulm,  where  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  stately  castle.  The  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  family  is  now  at  Muff- 
stot,  at  which  there  is  a  considerable  build- 
ing. Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Macdonald 
had  come  to  Armidale  in  their  way  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
be  soon  afler  this  time. 

Armidale  is  situated  on  a  pretty  bay  of 
the  narrow  sea,  which  flows  between  the 
main  land  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Sky. 
In  front  there  is  a  mnd  prospect  of  the 
rude  mountains  of  Moidart  and  Knoidart. 
Behind  are  hills  gently  rising  and  covered 
with  a  finer  verdure  than  I  expected  to  see 


*  [The  paragraphs  between  ()  were  inserted  by 
Mr.  Boswell  in  the  decond  edition  to  fill  the  space 
of  those  between  [],  which  were  in  the  firet  edi- 
tion, and  omitted  in  the  second.  In  one  of  these 
substituted  paragraphs,  Boswell  says,  that  Sir 
Alexander  and  his  lady  <<  came  to  Amiidale  on 
their  way  to  Edinbnigh,  where  it  was  nesessary 
tliey  should  be ;' '  but  both  Boswell  and  Dr.  Johnson 
really  believed  that  they  had  come  to  this  hovel, 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  entertaining  them  at 
their  usual  residence.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to 
M».  Thrale,  says,  **  We  had  a  passage  of  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  point  where  [Sir  Alexander 
Macdoniild]  resided,  having  come  from  his  seat, 
in  the  middle  of  the  island,  to  a  small  house  on  the 
shore,  as  we  believe,  that  he  might  with  less  re- 
proaeh  entertain  us  meanltf.  If  he  aspired  to 
meanness,  lus  retrograde  ambition  was  completely 
gratified  ;  bat  he  did  not  succeed  equally  in  es- 
caping reproach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor  I  suppose 
much  provision;  nor  had  the  lady  the  common 
decencies  of  her  tea4able  ;  we  picked  up  our 
sugar  widi  tsnx  fio^en.  Boswell  was  very  angry, 
and  pqproaohed  hmi  with  his  improper  parsimo- 
ny."— Letters^  vol.  i.  p.  187.  And  again  :  **I 
have  done  flunking  of  [Sir  Alexander  Macdonald], 
whom  we  now  odl  Sir  Sawney  ;  he  has  disgust- 
ad  all  maalnnd  by  in judiGiouB  parsimony,  andgiv- 
en  oecaaioB  to  so  naany  storias,  that  [Boswell]  has 
some  thoRghts  of  ooUecting  tfaam,  and  making  a 
novel  of  his  life." 

These  passages,  and  the  extracts  from  the  fint 
editioa^  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  peoran  meant 
in  the  various  alksions  to  the  meati  and  parsin 
momous  landlord  and  chieftain,  whidi  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  aohsequent  parts  of  the 


in  this  climate,  and  the  scebe  is  enlivened 
by  a  number  of  little  clear  brooks.) 

[Instead  of  finding  the  head  of  ^^^ 
the  Macdonalds  surrounded  with  his 
clan,  and  a  festive  entertainment,  we  had 
a  small  company,  and  cannot  boast  of  our 
cheer.  The  particulars  are  minuted  in  my 
'<  Journal,"  but  I  shall  not  trouble  the  puli- 
lick  vfrith  them.  I  shall*  mention  but  one 
cheracteristiek  circumstance.  My  shrewd 
and  hearty  IViend,  Sir  Thomas  (Went- 
worth)  Blaeket,  Lady  Macdonald 'a  iinck!', 
who  had  preceded  ua  in  a  visit  to  this  chief, 
upon  being  asked  by  him,  if  the  punch- 
bowl, then  upon  the  table,  was  not  a  Tery 
handsome  one,  replied,  "  Yes,  if  it  were 
full."] 

Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  having  been  an 
Eton  scholar^,  and  being  a  gentleman  of 
talents.  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  very  well 
pleased  with  him  in  London.  But  my 
fellow-traveller  and  I  were  now  full  of  the 
old  Highland  spirit,  and  were  dissatisfied  at 
hearing  [heavy  complaints]  of  rents  ^^  j^^ 
racked  and  [the  People  driven  to] 
emigration;  and  nncung  a  chief  notsm'- 
rounded  by  his  dan.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  [''  It 
grieves  nte  to  see  the  chief  of  a  great  ^^  ^^ 
clan  appear  to  such  disadvantage. 
This  gentleman  has  talents,  nay,  some 
learning;  but  he  is  totally  unfit  for  lus  situ- 
ation."] Sir,  the  Highland  chiefs  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  farther  south  than 
Aberdeen.  A  strong-minded  man,  like 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  may  be  improved 
by  an  English  education;  but  in  general, 
tliey  will  M  tamed  into  insignificance." 

[I  meditated  an  escape  from  this  j^v^ 
house  the  very  next  day;  but  Dr. 
Johnson  resolved  that  we  should  weather  it 
out  till  Monday.] 

We  found  here  Mr.  Janes  of  Aberdeen* 
shire,  a  naturalist  Janes  said  he  had  been 
at  Dr.  Johnson's  in  London,  with  Fergu- 
son the  astronomer.  Jorksoit.  <<  It  is 
strange  that,  in  such  distant  places,  I 
should  meet  with  any  one  who  knows  me. 
I  should  have  thought  I  might  hide  my- 
self in  Sky." 

Fridmfy  9d  September. — This  day  prov- 
ing wet,  we  should  have  passed  our  time 
very  uncomfortably,  had  we  not  found  in 
the  house  two  chests  of  books,  which  we 
eagerly  ransacked.  AAer  dinner,  when  I 
alone  was  left  at  table  with  the  few  High- 
land gentlemen  who  were  of  the  company, 
having  talked 3  with  very  high  respect  of 


'  [See  his  Latin  verses  addressed  to  Dr,  Joli»- 
sen,  in  the  Appendix. — ^Boswell.  [IndiflbreaC 
as  these  venes  are,  they  probably  snggrsttd  to 
Dc  Johnson's  mind  the  writing  those  Latin  venas 
in  Skie  and  InehrKenneth,  which  we  shall  sea 
presently. — ^Ed.] 

^  [Here,  m  the  first  edition,  was  a  leaf  csfue^ 
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Sir  James  Macdonald,  they  were  all  so 
much  affected  as  to  shed  tears.  One  of 
liiem  was  Mr.  Donald  Macdonald,  who 
had  been  lleatenant  of  grenadiers  in  the 
Highland  regiment,  raised  by  Colonel 
Montgomery,  now  Earl  of  Elingtoune,  in 
the  war  before  last;  one  of  those  regiments 
which  the  late  Lord  Chatham  prided  him- 
self in  having  brought  from  "  tlie  moun- 
tains of  tiie  north :  "  by  doing  which  he 
contributed  to  extinguish  in  the  Highlands 
the  remains  of  disalection  to  the  present 
royal  family.  From  this  gentleman's  con- 
versation, I  first  learnt  how  very  popular 
his  colonel  was  among  the  Highlanders; 
of  which  I  had  such  continued  proofs,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  my  Tour,  that  on 
my  return  I  could  not  help  telling  the  noble 
earl  liimself,  that  I  did  not  before  know  how 
great  a  man  he  was. 

We  were  advised  by  some  persons  here 
to  visit  Kasay,  in  our  way  to  Dunvegan, 
the  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Macleod.  Being  in- 
formed that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Donald  McQueen 
wait  the  most  intelligent  man  in  Sky,  and 
having  been  favoured  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  him,  by  the  learned  Sir  James 
Foulia  t,  I  sent  it  to  him  by  an  express,  and 
requested  he  would  meet  us  at  Rasay;  and 
at  the  saxne  time  enclosed  a  letter  to  the 
Laird  of  Macleod,  informing  him  that  we 
intended  in  a  lew  days  to  have  the  honour 
ot*waitinfir  on  him  at  Dunvegan. 

Dr.  Johnson  this  day  endeavoured  to  ob- 
udn  some  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
eounUy;  but  complained  that  he  could  get 
BO  distinct  informaiion  about  any  thing, 
from  those  with  whom  he  conversed. 

Saturday,  4th  September. — My  endeav- 
ours to  rouse  the  English-bred  chieftain,  in 
whose  house  we  were,  to  the  feudal  and  pa- 
triarchal feelings,  proving  ineffectual.  Dr. 
Johnson  this  morning  tried  to  bring  him  to 
our  way  of  thinking.  Johnsov.  "  Were 
I  in  your  place,  sir,  in  seven  years  I  would 
make  this  an  independent  island.  I  would 
roast  oxen  whole,  and  hang  out  a  flag  as  a 
signal  to  the  Macdonalds  to  come  and  get 
b^f  and  whiskey."  Sir  Alexander  was 
stiii  surting  dilEculties.    Johnson.    "  Nay, 

hd^  which,  no  doubt,  coateined  some  of  the  origi- 
naJ  fltrictaros  of  die  "  Jonraal'*  on  Sir  Alexander 
MacdiMuUd's  want  of  hoepilaUty  and  npirit— Ed.] 
1  [Sv  James  Foalis,  of  CoUinton,  Bert,  waa  a 
nao  of  an  ancient  family,  a  good  seholar,  and  a 
kanl  stndoit;  dnly  imbned  with  a  kige  share  both 
of  Scottvb  shrewdness  and  Scottish  prejudice. 
Bm  property,  his  income  at  least,  waa  very  mod- 
emte.  Otlien  might  have  increased  ii  in  a  voyage 
t9  Inffia,  wbieh  he  made  in  the  character  of  a 
eommissioner;  bat  Sir  James  tetvraed  as  poor  as 
lie  went  there.  Sir  James  Foolis  was  one  of  the 
Lowlanden  whom  Highlanders  aUowed  to  be 
wall  akilled  m  the  Geelick,  an  acquaintance  which 
i  let*  m  life.— WA1.TS&  Scott.] 
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sir;  if  you  are  born  to'  object,  I  have  done 
with  you.  Sir,  I  would  have  a  magazine 
of  arms."  SirAlexandeb.  **  They  would 
rust"  Johnson.  "  Let  there  be  men  to 
keep  them  clean.  Your  ancestors  did  not 
use  to  let  their  arms  rusts." 

We  attempted  in  vain  to  communicate  to 
him  a  portion  of  our  enthusiasm.  He  bore 
with  so  polite  a  good-nature  our  warm,  and 
what  some  might  call  Gothick,  expostula- 
tions on  this  subject,  that  I  should  not  for- 
5ive  myseli'  were  I  to  record  all  that  Dr. 
ohnson's  ardour  led  him  to  say.  This  day 
was  little  better  than  a  blank. 

Sunday,  5th  September. — I  walked  to  the 
parish  church  of  Slate,  which  is  a  very  poor 
one.  There  are  no  church  bells  in  the  isl- 
and. I  was  told  there  were  once  some; 
what  was  become  of  them,  I  could  not  learn. 
The  minister  not  being  at  home,  there  was 
no  service.  I  went  into  the  church,  and 
saw  the  monument  of  Sir  James  Macdon- 
ald, which  was  elegantly  executed  at  Rome, 
and  has  an  inscription,  written  by  his  friend, 
George  Lord  Lyttelton:  [which,  as  ^^ 
well  as  two  letters,  written  by  Sir 
James,  in  his  last  illness,  to  his  mother,  will 
be  found  in  the  Apoendix.] 

Dr.  Johnson  saia,  the  inscription  should 
have  been  in  Latin,  as  every  thnig  intended 
to  be  universal  and  permanent  should  be  3. 

This  being  a  beautiful  day,  my  spirits, 
were  cheered  by  the  mere  effect  or  climate. 
I  had  felt  a  return  of  spleen  during  my  stay 
at  Armidale,  and  had  it  not  been  that  I  had 
Dr.  Johnson  to  contemplate,  I  should  have 
sunk  into  dejection  ;  but  his  firmness  sup- 
ported me.  1  looked  at  him,  as  a  man  whose 
head  is  turning  giddy  at  sea  looks  at  a  rock, 
or  any  fixed  object.  I  wondered  at  his  tran- 
quillity. He  said,  "  Sir,  when  a  man  retires 
into  an  island,  he  is  to  turn  his  thoughts  en- 


*  [  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  a 
Highlander  going  armed  at  this  period  incarred 
the  penalty  of  serving  as  a  common  soldier  for  the 
first,  and  of  transportation  beyond  sea  for  a  sec- 
ond offence.  And  as  '*  for  calling  oat  his  clan," 
twelve  Highlanden  and  a  bagpipet  made  a  rebel- 
lion.— ^Walter  Scott.] 

'  [What  a  strange  perversion  of  langna^! — uni- 
veraal!  Why,  fitAod  been  in  Latin,  so*  far 
from  being  iimveraaUy  nndentood,  it  would  have 
been  an  atter  blank  to  one  (the  better)  half  of 
the  creation,  and,  even  of  the  men  who  might 
visit  it,  ninety-nine  will  anderstand  it  in  English 
for  one  who  could  in  Latin.  Something  may  be 
said  for  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  addrosed,  as  it 
were,  to  the  world  at  laigiH>a  triumphal  arch — 
the  pillar  at  Blenheim — the  monument  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo ;  but  a  LAtm  epitaph,  in  an 
English  cfaoreh,  appean,  in  principle,  as  absurd 
as  the  dinner,  which  the  doctor  gives  m  Peregrine 
Pickle,  irfter  the  manner  of  the  undenta.  A 
mortal  may  surely  be  well  satisfied  if  his  lame 
lasts  M  long  as  the  langnage  in  whwh  he  spoke 
or  wrote.^-£]>.l 
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tirely  to  another  world.  He  has  'done  with 
this."  BoswELL.  "  It  appears  to  me,  sir, 
to  be  very  difficult  to  unite  a  due  attention 
to  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come; 
for,  if  we  engage  eagerly  in  the  afiairs  of 
life,  we  are  apt  lo  be  totally  forgetful  of  a 
future  state;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
steady  contemplation  of  the  awful  concerns 
,  of  eternitv  renders  all  objects  here  so  insig- 
nificant, as  to  make  us  indifferent  and  neg- 
ligent about  them."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  Dr. 
Cheyne  has  laid  down  a  rule  to  himself  on 
this  subject,  which  should  be  imprinted  on 
every  mind:  '  To  neglect  nothing  to  secure 
my  eternal  peace,  more  than  if  I  had  been 
certified  I  should  die  within  the  day:  nor  to 
mind  any  thing  that  my  secular  obligations 
and  duties  demanded  of  me,  less  than  if  I 
had  been  ensured  to  live  fifly  years  more.' " 

I  must  here  observe,  that  though  Dr. 
Johnson  appeared  now  to  be  philosophical- 
ly calm,  yet  his  genius  did  not  sbine  forth 
as  in  companies,  where  I  have  listened  to 
him  with  admiration.  The  vigour  of  his 
mind  was,  however,  sufficiently  manifested, 
by  his  discovering  no  symptoms  of  feeble  re- 
laxation in  the  dull,  "  weary,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable" state  in  which  we  now  were 
placed. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  on  this 
day  he  composed  the  following  ode  upon 
the  Isle  of  Sky,  which  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  showed  me  at  Rasay: 

"ODA. 

**  PoDti  profandis  danaa  recessibos, 
StFepons  procelliB,  Mipibns  obeita, 
Qjiam  grata  defeaso  virentem 
Skia  aiuum  nebuloea  pandis. 

"  His  care,  credo,  sedibns  exnlat; 
His  blanda  certe  pax  habitat  locis  : 
Non  ire,  non  mceror  qoietis 
lofiidias  meditator  boris. 

**  At  non  cavata  rope  latescere, 
Menti  nee  fegne  montibna  aviis 
Prodest  vagari,  nee  frementes 
£  Bcopolo  numerare  flnctos. 

'*  Humana  virtna  non  sibi  safficit, 
Dator  nee  equnm  cuique  animom  sibi 
Parare  posse,  at  Stoicoram 
Secta  crepet  nimis  alta  fallax. 

'*  Elxaastnantis  pectoris  impetam, 
Rex  sarame,  solos  to  regis  arbiter, 
Mentisqoe,  te  toUente,  sorgont, 
Te  recidant  modenmte  flnctos  *." 

^  Various  readings. — ^line  2.  In  the  raanu- 
ecript.  Dr.  Johnson,  instead  of  rupihus  obsUa, 
had  written  imbribus  uvida,  and  uvida  ntUnbuSy 
b«t  stroek  them  both  oot 

Lines  1-5  and  16.  Instead  of  these  two  lines, 
he  had  written,  bat  afterwards  stroek  cot,  the  fol- 
lowing. 


[tour  to  TDK 

Afler  supper,  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  that 
Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  drank  freely  lor 
thirty  years,  and  that  he  wrote  his  poem, 
"  De  Animi  Immortalitate,"  in  some  of  ihe 
last  of  these  years.  I  listened  to  this  with 
the  eagerness  of  one,  who,  conscious  of  be- 
ing himself  fond  of  wine,  is  glad  to  hear 
that  a  man  of  so  much  genius  and  good 
thinking  as  Browne  had  the  same  propen- 
sity. 

Monday,  6th  September, — ^We  set  ontj 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Donald  M'Leod,  late 
of  Canna,  as  our  |riiide.  We  rode  lor  some 
time  along  the  district  of  Slate,  near  the 
shore.  The  houses  in  general  are  niade  of 
turf,  covered  with  grass.  The  country 
seemed  well  peopled.  We  came  into  the 
district  of  Strath,  and  passed  along  a  wild 
moorish  tract  of  land  till  we  arrived  at  the 
shore.  There  we  found  good  verdure,  and 
some  curious  whin-rocks,  or  collections  of 
stones,  like  the  ruins  of  the  foundations  of 
old  buildinffs.  We  saw  also  three  cairns  o<* 
considerable  size. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Broadfoot  is  Corri- 
chatachin,  a  farm  of  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald's,    possessed  by  Mr.  M'Kinnon^, 

Parare  poMe^  uteunque  jacHt 
Orandiloqutu  nimu  alta  Zeiio.~BoswBZ.L. 

[It  is  very  corioos  that,  in  all  the  editions  of 
Johnsok's  Works,  which  the  editor  has  seen, 
even  down  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  1825,  this 
poem  is  given  with  certain  varioHonB,  which  tbd 
Editor  confesses  he  does  not  ondentand.  The 
first  amendment,  noted  by  Mr.  Boowell,  *'  cbsita 
rupibus**  is  adopted,  hot  the  second  is  not,  umI 
the  two  lines  rejected  by  Dr.  Johnson  sr^  re- 
placed. Bat  this  is  not  all :  the  words  "  E  seopu- 
lo,"  in  the  12th  line,  are  changed  into  "  Jn  spe«- 
u/a,'*  of  which  the  sense  is  not  obvious;  and  ia 
the  penaltimate  line,  "  surgunt,'**  which  seeoie 
necessary  to  the  meaning,  is  altered  to  "fluctus^*^ 
which  appears  wholly  onintelligible.  These  last 
variations  look  like  mere  errors  of  the  press  ;  bat 
is  it  possible,  that  Johnson's  Latin  poetry  has  been 
so  little  attended  to,  that  the  pablic  has  been,  tor 
forty  years  past,  acquiescing  in  what  appeus  to 
be  stark  nonsense  ?  In  the  last  line,  too,  '*  resi- 
dent'*  is  prmted  for  "  reeidunt,**  hot  that  is  of 
minor  importance.  Tt  seems  wonderfU  that  Mr. 
Mnrphy  (who  was  himself  a  Latin  poet)  and  tba 
late  Oxford  editor  shoold,  in  their  splendid  ed»- 
tions,  have  overlooked  these  errors. — ^Eo.] 

*  That  my  readers  may  have  my  nanative  ia 
the  style  of  the  coantiy  through  which  I  am 
travelling,  it  is  proper  to  inform  them,  that  te 
chief  of  a  clan  is  denominated  by  his  snnianie 
alone,  as  M'Leod,  M'Kinnon,  M*Intosh.  To 
prefix  Mr.  to  it  would  be  a  degradation  fiom  the 
M'Leod,  &c.  My  old  friend,  the  Laird  of  M<F^ 
lane,  the  great  antiqoary,  took  it  highly  amis, 
when  General  Wade  called  him  Mr.  M*Fariaae. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  coold  not  bring  himself  to 
ose  this  mode  of  address  ;  it  seemed  to  him  to  bo 
too  familiar,  as  it  is  the  way  in  which,  in  all  oth- 
er places,  intimates  or  inferiota  are  addreaed. 
When  the  chiefs  have  titles,  they  are  deDoioinaled 
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who  received  us  with  a  hearty  welcome,  as 
did  his  wife,  who  was  what  we  call  in  Scot- 
land a  lady-like  woman  i.  Mr.  Pennant, 
in  the  courtiie  of  his  tour  to  the  Hehrides, 
passed  two  nig^hts  at  this  gentleman's  house. 
On  its  being  mentioned,  that  a  present  had 
here  been  made  to  him  of  a  curious  speci- 
men of  Hip^hland  antiquity.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  "  Sir,  it  was  more  than  he  deserved: 
the  dog  is  a  whig  2." 

We  here  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  table 
plentifully  furnished,  the  satisfaction  of 
which  was  heightened  by  a  numerous  and 
cheeriul  company;  and  we,  for  the  first 
lime,  had  a  specimen  of  the  joyous  social 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands. 
They  talked  in  their  own  ancient  language, 
with  fluent  vivacity,  and  sung  many  Erse 
8ongp9  with  such  spirit,  that,  though  Dr. 
Johnson  was  treated  with  the  greatest  re- 
spef^t  and  attention,  there  were  moments  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  For  my- 
self, though  but  a  Lowlander,  having  pick- 
ed up  a  few  words  of  the  language,  1  pre- 
sumed to  mingle  in  their  mirth,  and  joined 
in  the  choruses  with  as  much  glee  as  any 
of  the  company.  Dr.  Johnson  being  fa- 
tigued with  nis  journey,  retired  early  to  his 
chamber,  where  he  composed  the  following 
Ode,  addressed  to  Mrs.  ThraleS: 

"  ODA. 

**  Permeo  terras,  ubi  nnda  rapes 
Siixeas  miflcet  nebulis  minas, ' 
Torva  ubi  rident  steriles  colon! 

Rura  labores. 

**  Pervagor  gentes  hominum  feromm^. 
Vita  ubi  nullo  decorata  culta 
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hy  them,  as  Sir  James  Grant,  Sir  Allen  M'Lean. 
The  other  Highland  gentlemen,  of  landed  proper- 
ty, are  denominated  by  their  estates,  as  Rasay, 
Boisdale  ;  and  the  wives  of  all  of  them  have  the 
title  of  ladies*  The  tacksmen,  or  principal  ten- 
ants, are  named  by  their  farms,  as  Kingsbuigh, 
Corricbatachio ;  and  their  wives  are  called  the 
im$tres8  of  Kingsburgh,  the  mistresa  of  Cor- 
ncbatachin.  Having  given  this  explanation,  I 
am  at  liberty  to  use  that  mode  of  speech  which 
generally  prevails  in  the  Highlands  and  the  Heb- 
rides.  ^BOSWELL. 

'  [The  editor  has  not  been  able  to  discover  that 
these  words  have  any  different  meaning  in  Scot- 
land from  that  attached  to  them  in  England. — Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  does  not  do  full  justice  to  Dr. 
Johnuaon,  when  he  leaves  it  in  doubt,  whether 
this  was  not  sold  (as  surely  it  was)  in  a  spirit  of 
jocularity.  Johnson  seems  to  have  had  a  regard 
for  Pennant — Ed.] 

3  [About  fourteen  years  since,  I  landed  in  Sky, 
with  a  party  of  friends,  and  had  the  curiosity  to 
ask  what  was  the  first  idea  on  every  one's  mind 
at  landing.  All  answered  separately  that  it  was 
this  ode. — ^Walter  Scott.] 

*  [Gibbon  says,  that   he  veiled   indelicacy 


Squallet  infonnis,  tnguriqne  famis 
Fmda  latescit 


"  Inter  erroris  salebrosa  longi. 
Inter  ignotee  strepitus  loquels, 
Quot  modis  mecum,  quid  agat,  reqairo, 
Thralia  dalcis  ? 

**  Sea  viri  curas  pia  nnpta  mulcet. 
Sen  fovet  mater  sobolem  benigna, 
Sive  cum  libris  novitate  pascet 

Sednla  mentem; 

"  Sit  memor  nostri,  fideique  merces 
Stet  fides  constans,  meritoque  blandam 
Thralise  discant  resonare  nomen 

Littora  Skiae. 

*'  Scriptnm  in  &klk,  6th  Sept  1778.'* 

Tuesday,  7th  September. ^Br.  Johnson 
was  much  pleased  with  his  entertainment 
here.  There  were  many  good  hooks  in  the 
house:  Hector  Boethius  in  Latin;  Cave's 
Lived  of  the  Fathers;  Baker's  Chronicle; 
Jeremy  Collier's  Church  History;  Dr. 
Johnson's  small  Dictionary;  Craufurd's  Of- 
ficers of  State,  and  several  more: — a  mezzo- 
tinto  of  Mrs.  Brooks  the  actress  (hy  some 
strange  chance  in  SkySj)  and  also  a  print 
of  Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  ahout  the  cruelties  after  the  hat- 
tie  of  Culloden,  which  will  never  he  forgot- 
ten. 

It  was  a  very  wet  stormy  day;  we  were 
therefore  ohliged  to  remain  here,  it  heing 
impossible  to  cross  the  sea  to  Rasay. 

I  employed  a  part  of  the  forenoon  in  writ- 
ing this  journal.  The  rest  of  it  was  some- 
what dreary,  from  the  gloominess  of  the 
weather,  and  the  uncertam  state  which  we 
were  in,  as  we  could  not  tell  but  it  might 
clearup  every  hour.  Nothing  is  more  pain- 
ful to  the  mind  than  a  state  of  suspense,  es- 
pecially when  it  depends  upon  the  weather, 
concerning  which  there  can  be  so  little  cal- 


under  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language.  John- 
son seems  to  have  done  the  same  with  ingratitude. 
Surely,  after  the  jocund  and  hospitable  scene 
which  we  have  just  left,  the  •*  hominum  fero- 
rum,"  and  the  "  vUa  nullo  decorata  cultu,'* 
and  the  <*  squallet  informis,*^  might  have  been 
spared.  The  "ignot^  strepitiu  loquela**  is 
amusing  and  not  ofiansive  ;  bat  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  Doctor's  gratitude  to  bis  fiiends  in 
Sky,  the  classical  reader  will  not  have  failed  to 
observe  how  much  his  taste,  and  even  his  Latini- 
ty,  have  improved  since  the  days  of  the  ode  **  Jld 
Urbanum,"  and  the  epigrams  to  Savage  and 
Eliza.  His  vetses  "  In  Theatro,'*  and  those 
in  Sky  and  in  Inch  Kenneth,  and  this  ode  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  are,  if  the  editor  may  venture  to  aive  his 
opinion,  much  more  natural  in  their  tbouehts,  and 
more  elegant  in  their  expressions,  than  his  earlier 
attempts  b  this  line. — ^Eo.] 

^  [Mrs.  Brooks's  father  was  a  Scotchman  of 
the  name  of  Watson. — Eo.] 
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dilation.  As  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  our  wea- 
riness on  the  Monday  at  Aberdeen,  "  Sen- 
sation is  sensation : "  Corrichatachin,  which 
was  last  night  a  hospitable  house,  was  in 
my  mind,  changed  to-day  into  a  prison. 
After  dinner  I  read  some  of  Dr.  Macpher- 
son's  "  Dissertations  on  the  Ancient  Cale- 
donians." I  was  disgusted  by  the  unsatis- 
factory conjectures  as  to  anUquity,  before 
the  days  of  record.  I  was  happy  when  tea 
came.  Such,  I  take  it,  is  the  state  of  those 
who  live  in  the  country  i.  Meals  are  wish- 
ed for  from  the  cravings  of  vacuity  of  mind, 
as  well  as  from  the  desire  of  eating.  I  was 
hurt  to  find  even  such  a  temporary  feeble- 
ness, and  that  I  was  so  far  from  beinp  that 
robust  wise  man  who  is  sufficient  for  his 
own  happiness.  I  felt  a  kind  of  lethargy  of 
indolence.  I  did  not  exert  myself  to  get 
Dr.  Johnson  to  talk,  that  1  might  not  have 
the  labour  of  writing  down  his  conversation. 
He  inquired  here,  if  there  were  any  remains 
of  the  second  sight.  Mr.  Macpherson, 
minister  of  Slate,  said,  he*  was  re$olved  not 
to  believe  it,  because  it  was  founded  on 
no  principle.  Johnsok.  "  There  are  ma- 
ny things  then,  which  we  are  sure  are  true, 
that  you  will  not  believe.  What  principle 
is  there,  whv  a  loadstone  attracts  iron?  wny 
an  egg  produces  a  chicken  by  heat?  why  a 
tree  grows  upwards,  when  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  all  things  is  downwards?  Sir,  it 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  evidence  that 
you  have.'*  Young  Mr.  M'Kinnon  men- 
tioned one  M'Kenzie,  who  is  still  alive,  who 
had  oflen  fainted  in  his  presence,  and  when 
he  recovered,  mentioned  visions  which  had 
been  presented  to  him.  He  told  Mr.  M*Kin- 
non,  that  at  such  a  place  he  shouki  meet  a  fu- 
neral, and  that  sucn  and  such  people  would 
be  the  bearers,  naming  four;  and  three 
weeks  afterwards  he  saw  what  M'Ken- 
zie  had  predicted.  The  naming  the  very 
spot  in  a  country  where  a  funeral  comes 
a  long  way,  and  the  very  people  as  bearers, 
when  there  are  so  many  out  of  whom  a 
choice  may  be  made,  seems  extraordinary. 
We  should  have  sent  for  M'Kenzie,  had  we 
not  been  informed  that  he  could  speak  no 
English.  Besides,  the  facts  were  not  relat- 
ed with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Mrs.  M'Kinnon,  who  is  a  daughter  of  old 
Kinffsburgh  [a  MacdonaldJ,  told  us  that 
her  father  was  one  day  riding  in  Sky,  and 
some  women,  who  were  at  work  in  a  field 


1  [Mr.  Boflwell  should  have  recollected,  that 
he  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  probably  the  only  per- 
sons of  the  party  who  had  nothing  to  do.  A  coun- 
tiy  gentleman's  life  would  be  miserable,  if  he  had 
no  more  bostness  or  interest  in  the  scenes  around 
him  than  the  visitor  of  a  few  days  at  a  straneer's 
house  can  hare.  M'Kinnon  would  probably  have 
been  more,  and  with  more  reason,  ennuyi  in  Bolt 
Court  tlian  Johnson  and  BosweU  were  at  Cor- 
richatachin.— ^Ed.  ] 


[tOCR  to   TBI 

on  the  side  of  the  road,  said  to  him,  tfaer 
had  heard  two  taiseh$  (that  is,  two  voJca 
of  persons  about  to  die),  and  what  was  r^ 
markabie,  one  of  them  was  an  Ejnghik 
taifeh,  which  they  never  heard  before. 
When  he  returned,  he  at  that  very  place 
met  two  funerals,  and  one  of  them  was  that 
of  a  woman  who  had  come  from  the  main 
land,  and  could  speak  only  English.  This, 
she  remarked,  made  a  great  impressiou  up- 
on her  father. 

How  all  the  people  here  were  lodged,  I 
know  not.  It  was  partly  done  by  separatiiig 
man  and  wife,  and  putting  a  number  of  men 
in  one  room,  and  of  women  in  another. 

Wednesday,  Sth  September, — When  I 
waked,  the  rain  was  much  heavier  than 
vesterday;  but  the  wind  had  abated.  Bv 
breakfast,  the  day  was  better,  and  in  a  little 
while  it  was  calm  and  clear.  I  feh  my 
spirits  much  elated.  The  propriety  of  the 
expression,  "  the  sunshine  of  the  hreaai^,^ 
now  struck  me  with  peculiar  force;  for  the 
brilliant  rays  penetrated  into  my  veiv  sod 
We  were  all  m  better  humour  than  before 
Mrs.  M'Kinnon,  with  unaffected  hoepitali- 
ty  and  politeness,  expressed  her  happiness 
in  having  such  company  in  her  house,  and 
appeared  to  understand  and  relish  Dr. 
Johnson's  conversation,  as  indeed  aU  the 
company  seemed  lo  do.  When  I  knew  she 
was  old  Kingsbwgh^s  daughter,  I  did  not 
wonder  at  the  good  appearance  whicJi  she 
made. 

She  talked  as  if  her  husband  and  famihr 
would  emigrate,  rather  than  be  oppreased 
bv  their  landlord  3;  and  said,  '^  How  agree- 
able would  it  be,  if  these  gentlemen  fSoM 
come  in  upon  us  when  we  are  in  America." 
Somebodv  observed  that  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  was  alwa^  frightened  at  sea. 
JoHKSON.  ^^  He  is  frightened  at  sea;  and 
his  tenants  are  frightened  when  he  eomei 
to  land." 

We  resolved  to  set  out  directly  after 
breakfast.  We  had  about  two  miles  to 
ride  to  the  sea  side,  and  there  we  expect- 
ed to  get  one  of  the  boats  belonging-  to  the 
fleet  of  bounty  *  herring-busses  uicn  on  the 
coast,  or  at  least  a  gmd  country  fishing- 
boat.  But  while  we  were  prepanng  to  set 
out,  there  arrived  a  man  with  the  f^lowing 
card  5  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Donald 
McQueen: 


'  [Gray's  *<  Ode  on  the  Prospect  of  Eton  Cok 
lege.**  It  may  be  here  observed  that  no  poet 
hu,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  his  works, 
iumisbed  so  many  ezpressrons  which,  by  their  fe- 
licity,  have  become  proverbial,  as  Gray.  He  hm 
written  litde,  but  his  lines  are  in  every  mooth, 
and  fiill  from  every  pen. — Ed.] 

'  [Sir  Alexander  Macdonald. — ^Ed.] 

^  [Boats  which  fished  under  the  eocoarag^mait 
of  a  bounty. — ^En.] 

^  [What  is  now  called  a  note  was,  at  the  pe- 
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"Mr.  M* Queen's  compliments  to  Mr. 
BosweU,  and  begs  Wve  to  acquaint  him 
that,  fearing'  the  want  of  a  proper  boat,  as 
much  as  the  rain  of  yesterday,  might  have 
caused  a  stop,  he  is  now  at  Suanwden 
with  MacgiUiehaUum^s  ^  carriage,  to  con- 
vey him  and  Dr.  Johnson  to  Rasay,  where 
they  will  meet  with  a  most  hearty  welcome, 
and  where  Macleod,  being  on  a  visit,  now 
attends  their  motions. 
"  Wednesday  aftwDoon.*' 

This  card  was  most  agreeable  ;  it  was  a 
prologue  to  that  hospitable  and  truly  polite 
reception  which  we  found  at  Rasay.  In  a 
little  while  arrived  Mr.  Donald  McQueen 
himself;  a  decent  minister,  an  elderly  man 
with  his  own  9  black  hair,  courteous,  and 
rather  slow  of  speech,  but  candid,  sensible, 
and  well  informed,  nay  learned.  Along 
with  him  came,  as  our  pilot,  tf  gentleman 
whom  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Macleod,  one  of  the  Rasay  family,  cel- 
ebrated in  the  year  1746-6.  He  was  now 
sixty-two  years  of  age,  hale,  and  well-pro- 
portioned,— ^with  a  manly  countenance,  tan- 
ned by  the  weather,  yet  having  a  ruddiness 
in  his  cheeks,  over  a  ereatpart  of  which  his 
rough  beard  extended.  His  eye  was  quick 
and  lively,  vet  his  look  was  not  fierce,  but 
he  appeared  at  once  firm  and  good-humour- 
ed. He  wore  a  pair  of  brogues;  tartan 
hose  which  came  up  only  near  to  his  knees, 
and  left  them  bare;  a  purple  camlet  kilt  3; 
a  black  waistcoat;  a  short  green  cloth  coat 
bound  with  gold  cord :  a  yellowish  bushy 
wig';  a  large  blue  bonnet  with  a  sfold  thread 
button.  I  never  saw  a  figure  that  gave  a 
more  perfect  representation  of  a  Highland 
gentleman.  I  wished  much  to  have  a  pic- 
ture of  him  just  as  he  was.  I  found  him 
frank  and  polite^  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  good  family  at  Corrichatachin  said 
they  hc^>ed  to  see  us  on  our  return.  We 
rode  down  to  the  shore;  but  Malcolm  walk- 
ed with  graceful  agility. 

We  got  into  jRotoy's  carriage,  which  was 
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liod  at  which  Mr.  BocweU  vnote,  fnqaeaiij  called 
a  tfonit.— Eoi] 

'  The  Highland  ezprenion  for  Laird  of  Rasay. 
— ^Boa  WXI.I..  [Meaniag  *  *  the  ton  of  the  youthy 
Colin,** — the  aocwtor  of  this  branch,  having 
b6ea»  no  doabt,  in  hia  day  desigpated  as  **  yonng 
Colin  Macleod.**— £d.] 

*  [Wigs  were,  at  thia  period,  atiO  generally 
worn  ;  a  faahion  at  which  posterity  will  wonder, 
as  we  now  do,  at  the  exeese  of  the  faahion,  as 
exhibited  in  the  pictaiw  of  Lely  and  Kneller. 
We  can  hardly  reconcile  ooraelvea  to  **  a  yeltow- 
iib,  bii9b3r  wig"  aa  part  of  the  coatame  of  **  a 
pofect  Highland  gentleman." — ^Ed.] 

3  [j2  purple  eanUet  kilt.-^To  evade  the  law 
against  Uie  tartan  dress,  the  Highlands  used  to  dye 
their  vanqi^Ued  plaids  and  kitts  into  bhie,  green, 
or  any  single  colour. — Walter  Scott.] 
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a  sooi  strong  open  boat  made  in  Norway. 
The  wind  had  now  risen  pretty  high,  and 
was  against  us;  but  we  had  four  stout  row- 
ers, particularly  a  Macleod,  a  robust,  black- 
haired  fellow,  half  naked,  and  bare-headed, 
something  between  a  wild  Indian  and  an 
English  tar.  Dr.  Johnson  sat  high  on  the 
8t«rn,  like  a  magnificent  Triton.  Malcolm 
sung  an  Erse  song  4,  the  chorus  of  which 
was"  Hatyinfoam  foam  eri,''  with  words 
of  his  own.  The  tune  resembled  "  Owr  the 
muir  amang  the  heather  J*^  The  boatmen 
and  Mr.  McQueen  chorused,  and  all  went 
well.  At  length  Malcolm  himself  took  an 
oar,  and  rowed  vigorously.  We  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  Scalpa,  a  rugged  island, 
about  four  miles  in  length.  Dr.  Johnson 
proposed  that  he  and  I  should  buy  it,  and 
found  a  good  school,  and  an  episcopal  church 
(Malcolm  said  he  would  come  to  it 5),  and 
have  a  printing-press,  where  he  would  print 
all  the  Erse  that  could  be  found. 

Here  I  was  strongly  struck  with  our  long 
projected  scheme  of  visiting  the  Hebrides 
being  realized.  I  called  to  him,  "  We  are 
contending  with  seasj"  which  I  think  were 
the  words  of  one  of  his  letters  to  me.  "  Not 
much,"  said  he;  and  though  the  wind  made 
the  sea  lash  considerably  upon  us,  he  was 
not  discomposed.  Afler  wa  were  out  of  the 
shelter  of  Scalpa,  and  in  the  sound  between 
it  and  Rasa^,  which  extended  about  a 
league,  the  wind  made  the  sea  very  rough. 
I  did  not  like  it  8.  Johi^son.  "  This  now 
is  the  Atlantick.  If  I  should  tell  at  a  tea- 
table  in  London,  that  I  have  crossed  the 
Atlantick  in  an  open  boat,  how  they  'd  shud- 
der, and  what  a  iool  they  'd  think  me  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  such  danger!"  He  then  re- 
peated Horace's  ode, 

**  Otiam  divoB  rogat  in  patent! 
Prensas  iEgaso  .** 

In  the  confusion  Mid  hurry  of  this  bois- ' 
terous  sail,  Dr.  Johnson's  spurs,  of  which 
Joseph  had  charge,  were  carried  overboard 
into  the  sea,  and  lost  This  was  the  first 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  us.  Dr.  John- 
son was  a  little  angry  at  first,  observing  that 
"  there  was  something  wild  in  letting  a  pair 
of  spurs  be  carried  into  the  sea  out  of  a 
boat ; "  but  then  he  remarked,  "  that,  as 
Janes  the  naturalist  had  said  ^  upon  losing 


«  [See  po»t,  0th  Oct  1778,  a  trandation  of 
this  song. — Ed."} 

'  The  HigfalaaderB  were  all  well  inclined  to 
the  episcopalian  form,  proviso  that  tlie  right  king 
was  preyed  for.  I  suppose  Malcolm  meant  to 
say,  "I  wHl  come  to  your  church  because  yoa 
are  honest  folk  ;»»  viz.  Jacobites. — ^Walter 
ScoTT.]  • 

'  [Johnson,  in  his  letten  to  Mis.  Tl>a]e, 'inti- 
mates that  Mr.  Boswell  was  a  timid  sailor. — ^En.] 

'  [Probably  at  their  recent  meetjug  at  Armidale, 
&c  ttnte,  2d  Sept— Ed.] 
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his  pocket-book,  it  was  rather  an  inconve- 
nience than  a  loss."  He  told  us,  he  now 
recollected  that  he  dreamt  the  night  before, 
that  he  put  his  staff  into  a  river,  and  chanced 
to  let  it  go,  and  it  was  carried  down  the 
stream  and  lost.  "  So  now  you  see  (said 
he)  that  I  have  lost  my  spurs;  and  this 
story  is  better  than  many  of  those  which  we 
have  concerning  second  sight  and  dreams." 
Mr.  M' Queen  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
second  sight ;  that  he  never  met  with  any 
well-attested  instances;  and  if  he  should,  he 
should  impute  them  to  chance  ;  because  all 
who  pretend  to  that  quality  often  fail  in  their 
predictions,  though  they  take  a  great  scope, 
and  sometimes  interpret  literally,  sometimes 
figuratively,  so  as  to  suit  the  events.  He 
told  us  that,  since  he  came  to  be  minister  of 
the  parish  where  he  now  is,  the  belief  of 
witchcraft,  or  charms,  was  very  common, 
insomuch  that  he  had  manv  prosecutions 
before  his  session  (tlie  parochial  ecclesiasti- 
cal court)  against  women,  for  having  by 
these  means  carried  off  the  milk  from  peo- 
ple's cows.  He  disregarded  them ;  and 
there  is  not  now  the  least  vestige  of  that 
superstition.  He  preached  against  it;  and 
in  order  to  give  a  strong  proof  to  the  peo- 
ple that  there  was  noming  in  it,  he  said 
from  the  pulpit,  thai  every  woman  in  the 
parish  was  welcome  to  take  the  milk  from 
nis  cows,  provided  she  did  not  touch  ihem  K 

Dr.  Johnson  asked  him  as  to  Fingal. 
He  said  he  could  repeat  some  passages  in 
the  original,  that  he  heard  his  grandfather 
had  a  copy  of  it;  but  that  he  could  not 
alSrm  that  Ossian  composed  all  that  poem 
as  it  is  now  published.  This  came  pretty 
much  to  what  Dr.  Johnson  had  maintain- 
ed 2  ;  though  he  goes  farther,  and  contends 
that  it  is  no  better  than  such  an  epick 
poem  as  he  could  make  from  the  song  of 
Robin  Hood ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  except  a 
few  passages,  there  is  nothing  truly  ancient 
but  the  names  and  some  vague  traditions. 
Mr.  McQueen  alleged  that  Homer  was 
made  up  of  detached  fragments.  Dr. 
Johnson  denied  this  ;  obsei-ving,  that  it  had 
been  one  work  originally,  and  that  you 
could  not  put  a  book  of  the  Iliad  oui  of  its 
place  ;  and  he  believed  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  Odyssey. 

The  approach  10  Rasay  was  very  pleas- 
ing. We  saw  before  us  a  beautiful  bay, 
well  defended  by  a  rocky  coast ;   a  good 


*  [Such  spells  are  still  believed  ia.  A  lady  of 
property  in  Mull,  a  frieiid  of  uiioe,  had  a  few 
yean  since  much  difficulty  in  rescuing  from  the 
sapenstitious  fury  of  the  people  an  old  woman,  who 
used  a  charm  to  injure  her  neighbour's  cattla  It 
IB  now  in  my  possession,  and  consists  of  feathess, 
^rings  oC  nails,  hair,  and  such  like  trash»  wrapt 
w  a  lump  (nTclay. — ^Walter  Scott.] 

'  [This  seems  tht  common  sense  of  this  once 
brious  controveiay..  -Walter  Scott.] 


family  mansion:  a  fine  verdnre  about  it, 
with  a  consideraole  number  of  trees ;  and 
beyond  it  hills  and  mountains  in  gradaiioft 
of  wildness*  Our  boatmen  sung  with  greac 
spirit.  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  ntnni 
musick  was  very  ancient.  As  we  came 
near  the  shore,  the  singing  of  our  lowrrs 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  reapers,  who 
were  busy  at  work,  and  who  seemed  to 
shout  as  much  as  to  sing,  while  they  wofk- 
ed  with  a  bounding  activity.  Just  as  we 
landed,  I  observed  a  cross,  or  rather  'the 
ruins  of  one,  upon  a  rock,  which  had  to 
me  a  pleasing  vestige  of  relijjpon.  I  pei^ 
ceived  a  larg[e  company  coming  out  from 
the  house.  VlTe  met  them  as  we  walked 
up.  There  were  Rasay  himself;  his 
brother  Dr.  Macieod ;  ms  nephew  tbe 
Laird  of  M'Kinnon;  the  Laird  or  Macieod; 
Colonel  Macieod  of  Talisker,  an  officer  ia 
the  Dutch  service,  a  very  genteel  many  and 
a  faithful  branch  of  the  family  ;  Mr.  Mac- 
ieod of  Muiravenside,  best  known  by  the 
name  of  Sandie  Macieod,  who  was  long  is 
exile  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  took 
in  1745 ;  and  several  other  persons.  We 
were  welcomed  upon  the  green,  and  con- 
ducted into  the  house,  where  we  were  in- 
troduced to  Lady  Rasay,  who  was  sar- 
rounded  by  a  numerous  family,  consisting 
of  three  sons  and  ten  daughters  3.  The 
Laird  of  Rasay  is  a  sensible,  polite,  and 
most  hospitable  gentleman.  I  was  told 
that  his  island  of  Rasay,  and  that  of  Rona 
(from  which  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  family 
has  his  title^,  and  a  considerable'  extent  of 
land  which  he  has  in  Sky,  do  not  altogether 
yield  him  a  very  large  revenue  ^ ;  and  yet 
he  lives  in  great  splendour :  and  so  far  is 
lie  from  distressing  lus  people,  that,  in  the 
present  rage  for  emigration,  not  a  man  has 
lefX  his  estate. 

U  was  past  six  o'clock  when  we  anived. 
Some  excellent  brandy  was  served  roond 
immediately,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Highlands,  where  a  dram  is  generally 
taken  every  day.    They  call  it  a  Bcalck. 


*  ["We  were,"  says  Johnson,  "introdacsd 
into  the  house,  which  one  of  the  company  called 
the  *  Court  of  Rasay,'  with  politeneas  wUeb  not 
the  OMrt  of  VersaUlea  could  have  thoogfat  de- 
fective."    Lett  vol.  i.  p.  108.^£d.] 

«  [Johnson  says,  "  The  money  which  Ratmif 
raises  from  all  his  dominions,  which  coalaiii,  ■! 
least,  fifty  thousand  acres,  is  not  believed  to  ei- 
ceed  250/.;  but  as  he  keeps  a  luige  fann  in  hit 
own  bands,  be  sells  every  year  a  great  Dnmber  of 
cattle,,  which  adds  to  his  revenae  ;  and  his  table  is 
furnished  from  the  farm  and  from  the  sea  wkJi 
very  little  expense,  except  for  those  tbmgs  wfaiob 
this  country  does  not  produce,  and  of  thiise  he  ii 
very  liberal.  The  wine  ctxculates  liberally,  and 
the  tea,  cofllee,  and  chocolate,  however  they  aie 
got,  are  always  at  hond."  Lett.  vol.  L  p.  141. 
—Ed.] 
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On  ft  8ide-boftrd  was  placed  for  ns,  who  had 
Gome  off  the  sea,  a  substantial  dinner,  and 
a  variety  of  wines.  Then  we  had  coffee  and 
tea.  I  observed  in  the  i*ooin  several  ele- 
gantly bound  books  and  other  mark^  of  im- 
proved life.  Soon  afterwards  a  fiddler 
appeared,  and  a  Kltie  ball  began.  Ra$ay 
himself  danced  with  as  much  spirit  as  any 
man,  and  Malcolm  bounded  lijce  a  roe. 
Sandie  Macleod,  who  has  at  times  an  ex- 
cessive fk>w  of  spirits,  and  had  it  now,  was, 
in  his  days  of  ab8condin|^,  known  by  the 
name  of  •Af<CnM/f«A;i,  winch  it  seem'swas 
the  designation  of  a  kind  of  wild  man  in 
the  Highlands,  something  between  Proteus 
and  Don  Quixote;  and  so  he  was  called 
here.  He  maile  much  iovial  noise.  Dr« 
Johnson  was  so  deliglitea  with  tliis  scene, 
that  he  said,  '<  I  know  not  how  we  shall  get 
away.*'  It  entertained  me  to  observe  him 
sitting  by,  while  we  danced,  sometimes  in 
deep  meditation,  sometimes  smiling  com- 
placently, sometimes  looking  upon  Hooke's 
Koman  History,  and  sometimes  talking  a 
little,  amidst  the  noise  of  the  ball,  to  Mr. 
Donald  M'Queen,  who  anxiously  gathered 
knowledge  from  him.  He  was  plefwed  with 
McQueen,  and  said  to  me,  "  This  is  a  criti- 
cal man,  sir.  There  must  be  a  great  vig- 
our of  mind  to  make  him  cultivate  learning 
•o  much  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  where  he  might 
do  without  it  It  is  wonderful  how  many 
of  the  new  publications  he  has.  There 
must  be  a  snatch  of  every  oppjortunitv." 
Mr.  M' Queen  toid  me  that  his  brother 
^who  is  the  fourth  generation  of  the  family 
lollowiDg  each  other  as  ministers  of  the 
parish  of  8nitt>rt)  and  he  joined  together, 
and  bought  from  time  to  time  such  books 
aa  had  reputation.  Soon  after  we  came  in, 
a  black  cock  and  gra^  hen,  which  had  been 
ahot,  were  shown,  with  their  feathers  on,  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  never  seen  that  spe- 
cies of  bird  before.  We  had  a  company  of 
thirty  at  supper ;  and  all  was  good  humour 
and  gaiety,  without  intemperance. 

Thursday^  9th  iSepf£m6er.— At  breakfast 
this  morning,  among  a  profusion  of  other 


'  [Alexander  Macleod,  of  Mniraveiuide,  advo- 
cate, became  extremely  obnoxious  to  goTenunent 
by  hie  zealous  penonal  efforts  to  engage  hie  chief, 
Macleod,  end  Maedonaki  of  Sky,  in  the  Cheva- 
lier's attempt  of  1746.  Had  he  anoceeded,  it 
would  have  added  one-third  at  least  to  the  Jaco- 
bite army.  BosweU  has  oddly  described  AP  Crtu^ 
Hckt  the  being  whose  name  was  confenned  npon 
this  gentleman,  as  something  betwixt  Proteus  and 
Don  Quixote.  It  is  the  name  of  a  species  of 
satyr,  or  etprit  foUet,  a  aort  of  mountain  Puck  or 
boDcoblin,  seen  among  the  wilds  and  mountains, 
as  the  old  Highlanden  believed,  sometimes  mirth- 
fiil,  and  sumetimCB  mischievous.  Alexander 
MacIood*s  precarious  mode  of  life,  and  variable 
spirits,  occasioned  the  ioubriquet. — Walteh 

»COTT.] 


things,  there  were  oajt-cakes,  made  of  what 
is  called  graddaned  meal,  that  is,  meal 
made  of  grain  separated  from  the  husks, 
and  toasted  by  fire,  instead  of  being  thresh- 
ed and  kiln-dried.  This  seems  to  be  bad 
management,  as  so  much  fodder  is  consum- 
ed by  it  Mr.  M< Queen  however  defend- 
ed it,  by  saying,  that  it  is  dcMng  the  thing 
much  quicker,  as  one  operation  effects  what 
is  otherwise  done  by  two.  His  chief  rea- 
son however  was,  that  the  servants  in  Sky 
are,  according  to  him,  a  faithless  pack,  and 
steal  what  they  can  ;  so  that  much  is  saved 
by  the  com  passing  but  once  through  their 
hands,  as  at  each  time  they  pilfer  some.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  the  graddaning  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  laziness  of  the  Highland- 
ers, who  will  rather  make  fire  act  for  them, 
at  the  expense  of  fodder,  than  labour  them- 
selves. There  was  also,  what  I  cannot 
help  disliking  at  breakfast,  cheese  :  it  is  the 
custom  over  all  the  Highlands  to  have  it; 
and  it  oflen  smells  very  strong,  and  poisons 
to  a  certain  degree  the  elegance  of  an  h^ 
dian  repast 9.  The  day  was  showery; 
however,  Rasay  and  I  took  a  walk^  and  had 
some  cordial  conversation.  I  conceived  a 
more  than  ordinary  regard  for  this  worthjr 
gentleman.  His  fami^  has  possessed  this 
island  above  four  hundred  years.  It  is  the 
remains  of  the  estate  of  Macleod  of  Lewis, 
whom  he  represents.  When  we  returned, 
Dr.  Johnson  walked  with  us  to  see  the  old 
chapel.  He  was  in  fine  spirits.  He  said, 
'^  liiis  is  truly  the  patriarchal  life  :  this  is 
what  we  came  to  find." 

Ailer  dinner,  M^Crtulick,  Malcolm,  and 
I  went  out  with  guns  to  try  if  we  could  find 
any  black  cock  ;  but  we  had  no  sport,  ow- 
ing to  a.  heavv  rain.  I  saw  here  what  is 
csBed  a  Danish  fort  Our  evening  was  pass- 
ed as  last  night  was.  One  of  our  company  ^, 
I  was  tokl,  had  hurt  himself  by  too  much 
study,  particularly  of  infidel  metaphysi- 
cians, of  which  he  gave  a  proof,  on  second 
sight  being  mentioned,  ne  immediately 
retailed  some  of  the  fallacious  arguments  of 
Voltaire  and  Hume  against  miracles  in 
general.  Infidelity  in  a  Highland  gentle- 
man appeared  to  me  peculiarly  offensive. 
I  was  sorry  for  him,  as  he  had  otherwise  a 
good  character.  I  told  Dr.  Johnson  that 
he  had  studied  himself  into  infidelity.  Johk- 
soH.*  "  Then  he  must  study  himself  out  of 
it  again  ;  that  is  the  way.  Drinking  large- 
ly will  sober  him  again." 
Friday^  lOthSentember. — Having  resolved 
to  explore  the  island  of  Rasay,  wluch  cx>uld 
be  done  only  on  foot,  I  last  night  obtained 
my  fellow-traveller's  permission    to  leave 


'  [Mr.  Boswell  foigets  that  there  were  break- 
lasts  before  the  Indian  luxuries  of  tea  and  sugar 
had  been  mtroduced. — Es.] 

'  {Probably  Ta|isker,  who  had  been  a  good 
deal  abroad. — Wxltz%  Scott.] 
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him  for  a  day,  he  being  unaUe  to  take  90 
hardy  a  walk.  Old  Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod, 
who  had  obligingly  promised  to  accompany 
me,  was  at  my  bediBide  between  &ve  and 
six.  I  spranff  up  immediately,  and  he  and 
I,  attended  by  two  other  gentlemen^  trar 
versed  the  country  during  the  whole  of  this 
day.  Though  we  had  passed  over  not  less 
than  four-and-twenty  miles  of  very  rugged 
ground,  and  had  a  Highland  dance  on  the 
top  of  Dun  Can,  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  island,  we  returned  in  the  evening  not 
at  all  fatigued,  and  piqued  ourselves  at  not 
being  ouMone  at  the  nightly  ball  by  our 
less  active  friends,  who  had  remained  at 
home. 

My  survey  of  Rasay  did  not  furnish 
inuch  which  can  interest  my  readers^  I 
shall  therefore  put  into  as  short  a  compass 
as  I  can  the  observations  upon  it,  which  I 
find  registered  in  my  journal.  It  is  about 
fifleen  English  miles  lonff  and  four  broad. 
On  the  south  side  is  the  laird's  familv  seat, 
situated  on  a  pleasing  low  spot.  The  old 
tower  of  three  stories,  mentioned  by  Mar- 
tin, was  taken  down  soon  afler  1746,  and  a 
modern  house  supplies  its  place.  There 
are  very  good  grass-fields  and  corn^lands 
about  it,  well  dressed.  I  observed,  how- 
ever, hardly  anv  inclosures,  except  a  good 
garden  plentifully  stocked  witli  vegetables, 
and  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  &c. 

On  one  of  the  rocks  just  where  we  land- 
^,  which  are  not  high,  there  is  rudely 
carved  a  square,  with  a  crucifix  in  the  mii- 
die.  Here,  it  is  said,  the  Lairds  of  Rasay, 
in  old  times,  used  to  offer  up  their  devo- 
tions. I  could  not  approach  tne  spot,  with- 
out a  grateful  recollection  of  the  event  com- 
memorated by  this  symbol. 

A  little  from  the  shore,  westward,  is  a 
kind  of  subterraneous  house.  There  has 
been  a  natural  fissure,  or  separation  of  the 
rock,  running  towards  the  sea,  which  has 
been  roofed*  over  with  long  stones,  and 
above  them  turf  has  been  laid.  In  that 
place  the  inhabitants  used  to  keep  their 
oars.  There  are  a  number  of  trees  near 
the  house,  which  grow  well ;  some  of  them 
of  a  pretty  good  size.    They  are  mostly 

Elane  and  ash.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the 
ouseis  an  old  ruinous  chapel,  unroofed, 
which  never  has  been  very  curious.  We 
here  saw  some  human  bones  of  an  uncom- 
mon size.  There  was  a  heel-bone,  in  par- 
ticular, which  Dr.  Macleod  said  was  such, 
that  if  the  foot  was  in  proportion,  it  must 
have  been  twenty-seven  inches  long.  Dr. 
Johnson  would  not  look  at  the  bones.  He 
started  back  from  them  with  a  striking  ap- 
pearance of  horrour*.    Mr.  McQueen  told 


'  [Lord  Stowell  infomig  the  editor,  that  on  the 
lOad  fix)in  Newcastle  to  Berwick,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  he  paased  a  cottage,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
were  aet  up  two  of  thMe  great  bones  of  the  whale, 


us,  it  was  formerly  much  the  custom,  ii 
these  isles,  to  have  human  bones  \jm 
above  ground,  eq[>ecially  in  the  windowsof 
churches 9.  On  the  south  of  the  chapel  ii 
the  family  burvin^-place.  Above  the  ^, 
on  the  last  end  of  it,  is  a  small  bust  or  im- 
age of  the  Virgin  Mary,  carved  upon  a 
stone  which  makes  part  of  the  wall.  There 
is  no  church  upon  the  island.  It  is  annexed 
to  one  of  the  parishes  of  Sky  ;  and  the  mio> 
ister  comes  and  preaches  either  in  JBoMy^ 
house,  or  some  otlier  house,  on  certain  Sub- 
days.  I  could  not  but  value  the  family  seat 
more,  for  having  even  ^e  ruins  of  a  cbapd 
close  to  it  There  was.  something  eoni* 
fortable  in  the  thought  of  being  so  near  1 
piece  of  consecrated  ground.  Dr.  Johuos 
said,  "  I  look  with  reverence  upon  every 
place  that  has  been  set  apart  for  religios ;" 
and  he  kept  off  his  hat  while  he  was  withio 
the  walls  of  the  chapel. 

The  eight  crosses,  which  Martin  men- 
tions as  pyramids  for  deceased  ladies,  stood 
in  a  semicircular  line,  which  contained  witii- 
in  it  the  chapel.  They  marked  out  tlie 
boundaries  of  the  sacred  territoiy  withii 
which  an  asylum  was  to  be  had.  One  of 
them,  which  we  observed  upon  our  landiog, 
made  the  first  point  of  the  semicircle. 
There  are  few  or  them  now  remaining.  A 

good  way  farther  north,  there  is  a  row  of 
uiidings  about  four  feet  hig^ :  they  nm 
from  the  shore  on  the  east  ak)ng  the  top  of 
a  pretty  high  eminence,  and  so  down  to  tb 
shore  <mi  the  west,  in  much  the  same  dilu- 
tion with  the  crosses.  Rtuay  took  them  to 
be  the  marks  for  the  asylum ;  but  Malcolm 
thought  them  to  be  false  sentinels,  a  eon- 
mon  deception,  of  which  instances  occur  in 
Martin,  to  make  invaders  imagine  an  islaid 
better  guarded.  Mr.  Donald  M'QiM 
justly,  in  my  opinion,  supposed  the  cronei 
which  form  tne  inner  circle  to  he  the 
church's  landmarks. 

The  south  end  of  the  island  is  nnxh 
covered  with  large  stones  or  rocky  strata. 
The  laird  has  enclosed  and  planted  part  of 
it  with  firs,  and  he  showed  me  a  conndera- 
ble  space  marked  out  for  additional  planta- 
tions. 

Dun  Can  is  a  mountain,  three  compnted 
miles  from  the  laird's  house.  The  aacert 
to  it  is  by  consecutive  risings,  if  that  ex- 
pression may  be  used  when  valleys  inter- 
vene, so  that  there  is  but  a  short  rise  it 
once ;  but  it  is  certainly  very  high  above 

which  are  not  nnfreqnently  seen  in  maritime  &• 
tricts.  Johnson  expressed  great  horror  at  die 
sight  of  these  bones  ;  and  called  the  people,  wiio 
could  use  such  relics  of  mortality  as  an  onianwti 
mere  savages. — ^Ed.] 

•  [R  is  perhaps  a  Celtic  custom  ;  for  I  obserreo 
it  m  Ireland  occasionally,  especially  at  the  cele- 
brated promontory  of  Mncnus,  at  KtOanj.— 
Walter  Scott.] 
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the  sea.  The  palm  of  altitude  is  disputed  for 
by  the  people  of  Rasay  and  those  of  Sky; 
the  fonner  contending  for  Dun  Can,  die 
latter  for  the  mountains  in  Sky,  over  against 
it.  We  went  up  the  east  side  of  Dun  Can 
pretty  easily,  it  is  mostly  rocks  all  around, 
tLe  points  of  which  hem  the  summit  of  it 
Sailors,  to  whom  it  was  a  good  object  as 
they  pass  alonff ,  call  ii  Rasay's  cap.  Before 
we  reached  this  monntain,  we  passed  by 
two  lakes.  Of  the  first,  Malcolm  told  me 
a  strange  fabulous  tradition.  He  said,  there 
was  a  wild  beast  in  it,  a  sea-horse,  which 
came  and  devoured  a  man's  daughter;  upon 
which  tlie  man  lighted  a  great  fire,  and  had 
a  sow  roasted  at  it,  the  smell  of  which  at- 
tracted the  monster.  In  the  fire  was  put  a 
spit.  The  man  lay  concefded  behind  a  low 
wall  of  loose  stones,  and  he  had  an  avenue 
formed  for  the  monster,  with  two  rows  of 
.arge  flat  stones,  which  extended  from  the 
fire  over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  till  it  reach- 
ed the  side  of  the  loch.  The  monster  came, 
and  the  man  with  the  red-hot  spit  destroyed 
it.     Malcolm  showed  me  the  little  hiding- 

elace  and  the  rows  of  stones.  He  did  not 
Lu^h  when  he  told  this  story.  I  recollect 
having  seen  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  several 
years  ago,  a  poem  upon  a  similar  tale, 
perhaps  the  same,  translated  from  the  firse, 
or  Irish,  called  *'  Albin  and  the  Daughter 
of  Meyi." 

There  is  a  large  tract  of  land,  possessed 
as  a  common,  in  Rasay.  They  have  no 
regulations  as  to  tlie  number  of  cattle;  ev- 
ery man  puts  upon  it  as  many  as  he  choos- 
es. From  Dun  Can  northward,  till  you 
reach  the  other  end  of  the  island,  there  is 
much  good  natural  pasture,  unencumbered 
by  stones.  We  passed  over  a  spot  which 
is  appropriated  tor  the  exercising-ground. 
In  1745,  a  hundred  fighting  men  were  re- 
viewed here,  as  Malcolm  told  me,  who  was 
one  of  the  officers  that  led  them  to  the  field. 
They  returned  home  all  but  about  fourteen. 
What  a  princely  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to 
furnish  such  a  band!  i^a^ay  has  the  true 
spirit  of  a  chief.  He  is,  without  exaggera- 
tion, a  father  to  his  people. 

There  is  plenty  of  limestone  in  the  island, 
a  ffreat  quarry  of  freestone,  and  some  natu- 
ral woods,  but  none  of  any  age,  as  they  cut 
the  trees  for  common  country  uses.  The 
lakes,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  well 
stocked  with  trout.  Malcolm  catchedone 
of  four-and-twenty  pounds  weight  in  the 
loch  next  to  Dun  Can,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  certainly  a  Danish  name  3,  as  most  names 
of  places  in  these  islands  are. 


I  [An  Hebridean  version,  it  would  aeem,  of  the 
story  of  PeneuB  and  Andromeda. — Ed.] 

*  [It  18  clearly  an  Erse  or  Celtic  name,  com- 
pounded of  Dun  a  hill,  and  Can  the  head — i.  e. 
the  highest  hill.  So  in  Scotland,  Kan-tyr,  the 
head  kmd  or  promenteiy.    It  may  be  obeyed 
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.  The  <^d  castle,  in  which  the  family  of 
Rasay  formerly  resided,  is  situated  upon  • 
rock  very  near  the  sea.  The  rock  is  not 
one  mass  of  stone,  but  a  concretion  of  peb- 
bles and  earth,  so  firm  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  mouldered.  In  this  remnant 
of  antiquity  1  found  nothing  worthy  of  be- 
ing noticed,  except  a  certain  accommoda- 
tion rarely  to  be  found  at  the  modern  houses 
of  Scotland,  and  which  Dr.  Johnpon  and  I 
sought  for  in  vain  at  the  Laird  of  Rasay's 
new-built  mansion,  where  nothing  else  was 
wanting.  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  the  laird 
it  was  a  shame  there  should  be  such  a  defi- 
ciency in  civilized  times.  He  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  remark.  But  perhaps  some 
generations  may  pass  before  the  want  is 
supplied.  Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me, 
how  quietly  people  will  endure  an  evil, 
which  they  might  at  any  time  very  easily 
remedy;  and  mentioned  as  an  instance,  that 
the  present  family  of  Rasav  had  possessed 
the  island  for  more  than  four  hundred  years  3, 
and  never  ma^  a  commodious  lulling- 
place,  though  a  few  men  with  pickaxes 
might  have  cut  an  ascent  of  stairs  out  of  any 
part  of  the  rock  in  a  week's  time. 

The  north  end  of  Rasay  is  as  rocky  ss 
the  south  end.  From  it  I  saw  the  little  isle 
of  Fladda,  belonging  to  Raiov,  all  fine 
green  ground;  and  Rona,  which  is  of  so 
rocky  a  soil  that  it  appears  to  be  a  pave- 
ment. I  was  told,  however,  that  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  grass  in  the  interstices.  The 
laird  has  it  all  in  his  own  hands.  At  this 
end  of  the  island  of  Rasay  is  a  cave  in  a 
striking  situation;  it  is  in  a  recess  of  a  great 
cleil,  a  good  way  up  from  the  sea.  Before 
it  the  ocean  roars,  being  dashed  against 
monstrous  broken  rocks;  sprand  and  awful 
propugnacula.  On  the  right  hand  of  it  is  a 
longitudinal  cave,  very  low  at  the  entrance, 
but  higher  as  you  advance.  The  sea  hav- 
ing scooped  it  out,  it  seems  strange  and  un- 
accountable that  the  interior  part,  where 
the  water  must  have  operated  with  less 
force,  should  be  loftier  than  that  which  is 
more  immediately  exposed  to  its  violence. 
The  roof  of  it  is  all  covered  with  a  kind  of 
petrifications  formed  by  drops,  which  per- 
petually distil  from  it  The  first  cave  has' 
oeen  a  place  of  much  safety.  I  find  a  great 
difficulty  in  describing  visible  objects.  I 
must  own  too  that  the  old  castle  and  cave. 


that  Sjent,  in  England,  is  probably  a  contractioii 
of  Kan-tyr,  as  the  name  of  the  cajMial — Can' 
tvr-bury,  the  taum  of  the  promontoriai  land — 
denotes. — ^En.] 

3  [Though  Johnson  thas  oensored  Raeuy  and 
his  ancestors  for  having  remained  foor  hnndred 
years  without  renderkc  their  island  accessible  b^ 
a  landing-place,  yet,  when  he  came  to  write  ha 
Journal,  be  remembered  that,  perhaps,  it  was  onl^ 
for  the  last  few  years  that  it  was  desirable  it 
should  be  accessible. — Ed.] 
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like  manv  other  things,  of  which  one  heara 
much,  (fid  not  answer  my  expectations. 
People  are  every  where  apt  to  magnify  the 
curiosities  of  their  country. 

This  island  has  abundance  of  hlack  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats;  a  good  many  homes, 
which  are  used  for  ploughing,  carrying  out 
dung,  and  other  works  of  husbandry.  I  be- 
lieve the  people  never  ride.  There  are  in- 
deed no  roads  through  the  island,  unless  a 
few  detached  beaten  tracks  deserve  that 
name.  Most  of  the  houses  are  upon  the 
shore;  so  that  all  the  people  have  little 
boats,  and  catch  fish.  There  is  great  plen- 
ty of  potatoes  here.  There  arc  black-cock 
in  extraordinary  abundance,  moor-fowl,  plo- 
ver and  wild  pigeons,  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  same  as  we  have  in  pigeon-houses, 
in  their  state  of  nature.  Rasay  has  no  pi- 
eon-house.  There  are  no  hares  nor  rab- 
lits  in  the  island,  nor  was  there  ever  known 
to  be  a  fox,  till  last  year,  when  one  was 
landed  on  it  by  some  malicious  person,  with- 
out whose  aid  he  could  not  haVe  got  thith- 
er, as  that  animal  is  known  to  be  a  very  bad 
swimmer.  He  has  done  much  mischief. 
There  is  a  ffreat  deal  of  fish  caught  in  the 
sea  round  Rasay;  it  b  a  place  where  one 
may  live  in  plenty,  and  even  in  luxury. 
There  are  no  deer;  but  Rasay  told  us  he 
would  get  some. 

They  reckon  it  rains  nine  months  in  the 
year  in  this  island,  owing  to  its  being  di- 
rectly opposite  to  tlie  weitem^  coast  of  Sky, 
where  tne  watery  clouds  are  broken  by  high 
mountains.  The  hills  here,  and  indeed  all 
the  heathy  grounds  in  general,  abound  with 
the  sweet-smelling  plant  which  the  High- 
landers call  gatdy  and  (1  think)  with  dwarf 
juniper  in  many  places.  There  is  enouffh 
of  turf,  which  is  their  fuel,  and  it  is  thougnt 
there  is  a  mine  of  coal.  Such  are  the  ob- 
servations which  I  made  upon  the  island  of 
Rasay,  upon  comparing  it  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Martin,  whose  book  we  had 
with  us. 

There  has  been  an  anciei|t  league  between 
the  families  of  Macdonald  and  Rasay. 
Whenever  the  head  of  either  family  dies, 
his  sword  is  given  to  the  head  of  the  other. 
The  present  Rasay  has  the  late  Sir  James 
Macdonald's  sword.  Old  Rasay  joined  the 
Highland  army  in  1745,  but  prudently 
guarded,  against  a  forfeiture,  by  previously 
convevinghis  estate  to  the  present  gentle- 
man, his  eldest  son.  On  that  occasion,  Sir 
Alexander,  father  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Macdonald,  was  very  friendly  to  his  neiffhr 
hour.  "  Do  nH  be  afraid,  Rasay, *^  said  he, 
"  I  'II  use  all  my  interest  to  keep  you  safe; 
and  if  your  estate  should  be  taken,  1*11  buy 
it  for  the  family."  And  he  woidd  have 
done  it. * 

'  [So  in  aU  the  editions;  bat  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sky  is  next  to  Rasay. — ^Ed.] 


Let  me  now  gather  some  gold  dust,  i 
more  fra^ents  of  Dr.  Johnson's  isonver- 
sation,  without  regard  to  order  of  time. 
He  said,  "  he  thought  very  highly  of  Bent- 
ley;  that  no  man  now  went  so  far  in  the 
kinds  of  learning  that  he  cultivated;  that 
the  many  attacks  on  him  were  owing  to 
envy,  and  to  a  desire  of  being  |cnown,  bj 
being  in  competition  with  such  a  man;  that 
it   was  safe  to   attack   him,   because   he 
never  answered  his  opponents,  but  let  them 
die  away.     It  was  attacking  a  man  who 
would  not  beat  them,  because  his  beating 
them  would  make  them  live  the  longer. 
And  he  was  rig'ht  not  to  answer;  for,  in  his 
hazanlous  method  of  writing,  he  could  not 
but  be  oflen  enough  wrong;  so  it  was  bet- 
ter to  leave  things  to  their  general  appear- 
ance, than  own  himself  to  have  erral  in 
particulars."     He  said,  <*  Mallet  was  the 
prettiest  dressed  puppet  about  town,  and  al- 
ways kept  good  company.    That,  from  his 
way  of  talking,  he  saw,,  and  always  said, 
that  he  had  not  written  any  part  of  the  Liie 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  thoug^h  per- 
haps* he  intended  to  do  it  at  some  time ;   in 
which  case  he  was  not  culpable  in  takipg 
the  pension.    That  he  imagined  the  ducl> 
ess  furnished  the  materials  for  her  Apology, 
which  Hooke  wrote,  and  Hooke  furnished 
the  words  and  the  order,  and  all  that  in 
which  the  art  of  writing  consists.    That 
the  duchess  had  not  superior  parts,  but  was 
a  bold  frontless  woman,  who  knew  how  to 
make  the  most  of  her  opportunities  in  life. 
That  Hooke  got  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
writing  her  Apology.    That  he  wondered 
Hooke  shouki  have  been  weak  enough  to 
insert  so  profligate  a  maxim,  as  that  to  tefl 
another's  secret  to  one's  friend  is  no  breach 
of  confidence;  though  perhaps  Hooke,  who 
was  a  virtuous  man,  as  his  Histoiy  shows, 
and  did  not  wish  her  well,  though  he  wrote 
her  Apology,  might  see  its  ill  tendency,  and 
yet  insert  it  at  her  desire.    He  was  meting 
only  ministerially."    I  apprehend,  howev- 
er, that  Hooke  was  bound  togive  his  best 
advice.   I  speak  as  a  lawyer.  Though  I  have 
had  clients  whose  causes  I  could  not,  as  a 
private  man,  approve;  yet,  if  I  undertook 
them,  I  would  not  do  any  thing  that  mip^ht 
be  prejudicial  to  them,  even  at  their  desire, 
without  warning  them  of  their  danger. 

Saturday y  Hth  September » — ^It  was  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  so  we  coukl  not  set 
out.  I  wrote  some  of  this  journal,  and 
talked  awhile  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  room, 
and  passed  the  day,  I  cannojE  well  say  how, 
but  verv  pleasantly.  I  was  here  amused  to 
find  Mr.  Cumberland's  comedv  of  the 
'*  Fashionable  Lover,"  in  which  he  has 
veiy  well  drawn  a  Highland  character,  Co- 
lin Macleod,  of  the  same  name  with  the 
family  under  whose  roof  we  now  were.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  the  Laiid 
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of  MacleodS  who  is  indeed  a  most  promis- 
ing youth,  and  with  a  noble  spirit  struggles 
With  diiiicultiesi  and  endeavours  to  preserve 
his  people.  He  has  been  left  with  an  in- 
cumbrance of  forty  thousand  pounds  debt, 
aud  annuities  to  the  amount  of  thirteen 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
«'  if  he  gets  the  better  of  all  this,  he  '11  be  a 
hero;  and  I  hope  he  will.  I  have  not  met 
witli  a  young  man  who  had  more  desire  to 
learn,  or  who  has  learnt  more.  I  have  seen 
nobody  that  I  wish  more  to  do  a  kindness 
to  than  Macleod."  Such  was  tlie  honour- 
able eulogium  on  this  young  chieAain,  pro- 
nounced by  an  accurate  observer,  whose 
praise  was  never  lightly  bestowed. 

There  is  neither  justice  of  peace  nor  con- 
stable in  Rasay.  Sky  has  Mr.  Macleod  of 
Ulinish,  who  is  the  sheriiT  substitute,  and 
no  other  justice  of  peace.  The  want  of 
the  execution  ofjustice  is  much  felt  among 
the  islanders.  Macleod  very  sensibly  ol^ 
served,  that  taking  away  the  heritable  juris- 
dictiond  had  not  been  of  such  service  in  the 
islands  as  was  imagined.  They  had  not 
authority  enough  in  lieu  of  them.  What 
could  formerly  have  been  settled  at  once, 
must  now  either  take  much  time  and  trou- 
ble, or  be  ne^k)cted.  Dr.  Jolmson  said, 
'*  A  country  is  in  a  bad  state,  which  is 
governed  only  by  laws;  because  a  thousand 
things  occur  for  which  laws  cannot  provide, 
and  where  authority  ought  to  interpose. 
Now  destroying  the  authority  of  the  chiefs 
sets  the  people  loose.  It  did  not  pretend  to 
bring  any  positive  good,  but  only  to  cure 
some  evil;  and  I  am  not  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  to  know  what  de- 
gree of  evil  the  heritable  jurisdictions  occa- 
sioned." I  maintained  hardly  any;  because 
the  chiefs  generally  acted  right,  for  their 
ownsakes. 

Dt.  Johnson  was  now  wishing  to  move. 
There  was  not  enough  of  intellectual  en- 
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\  [The  late  General  Macleod,  bora  m  1754. 
In  i776  be  entered  the  army,  raising,  then,  an  in- 
dependent company,  and  in  1780,  the  second 
battalion  of  the  forty-eecond,  wfaicb  he  led  to  In- 
dia, where  he  served  with  great  distinction,  and 
Mse  to  the  rank  of  a  general  officer.  On  hk  r»- 
tana  home,  he  became  M.  P.  for  the  coonty  of  In- 
vemeas,  as  his  grandfather  had  been  ;  bnt  so  far 
from  extingojshing  the  debt  on  his  estate,  he  in- 
creased it ;  formough  he  had  sold  a  great  tract 
of  land  in  Harris,  he  left  at  his  death,  in  1801 , 
the  original  debt  of  50,000/.  increased  to  70,000/. 
He  bf^an,  in  the  year  1785,  to  write  the  mo- 
motn  of  his  life ;  bat  did  not  proceed  far.  By 
the  favour  of  his  son,  the  present  Macleod ^  now 
M.  P.  for  Sndbnry,  the  editor  is  in  possession  of 
this  interesting  fragment  of  anto-biogniphy  ;  and 
as  the  greater  part  of  it  relates  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
Tiait,  and  to  subjects  diseossed  in  his  and  Mr.  Bos- 
well's  tours,  the  editor  thinks  that  it  will  not  be 
an  inappropriate,  and  certainly  not  an  onaccepta- 
ble  addition  to  the  appendix  of  this  woxk.— En.] 


tertainment  for  him,  after  he  had  satisfied 
his  curiosity,  which  he  did,  bv  asking  ques- 
tions, till  he  had  exhausted  the  isIaiS;  and 
where  there  was  so  numerous  a  company, 
mostly  young  people,  there  was  such  a  j9ow 
of  familiar  talk,  so  much  noise,  and  so  much 
singing  and  dancing,  that  little  opportunity 
was  left  for  his  energetic  conversation. 
He  seemed  sensible  of  this;  for  when  I  told 
him  how  happy  they  were  at  having  him 
there,  he  said,  '<Yet  we  have  not  been 
able  to  entertain  them  much.''  I  was  fret- 
ted, from  irritability  of  nerves,  by  Jtf'Crtw- 
/ieJk's  3  too  obstreperous  mirth.  \  complain* 
ed  of  it  to  my  friend,  observing  we  snould 
be  better  if  he  was  gone.  "  No,  sir,"  said 
he.  *'  He  puts  something  into  our  society, 
and  takes  nothing  out  of  it"  Dr.  John- 
son, however,  had  several  opportunities  of 
instructing  the  company;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  I  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  what  passed,  as  his  discourse  now  turn- 
ed chiefly  on  mechanics,  agriculture,  and 
such  subjects,  rather  than  on  science  and 
wit.  Last  night  Lady  Rasay  showed  him 
the  operation  of  vfowking  cloth,  that  is, 
thickening  it  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done 
by  a  mill.  Here  it  is  performed  by  wo- 
men, who  kneel  upon  the  ground,  and  rub 
it  with  both  their  hands,  singing  an  Erse 
song  all  the  time.  He  was  asking  ques- 
tions while  they  were  performing  this  opera- 
tion, end,  amidst  their  loud  and  wild  howl, 
his  voice  was  heard  even  in  the  room 
above. 

They  dance  here  every  night.  The 
queen  of  our  ball  was  the  eldest  Miss  Mac- 
leod, of  Rssay,  an  elegant  well-bred  woman, 
and  celebrated  for  her  beauty  over  all  those 
regions,  by  the  name  of  Miss  Flora  Rasay  3. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  jealousy,  no  discon* 
tent  among  them;  and  the  gaiety  of  the 
scene  was  such,  that  I  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ed whether  unhappiness  had  any  place  in 
Rasay.  But  my  delusion  was  soon  dis- 
pelled, by  recollecting  the  following  Unea 
of  my  fellow-traveller : 
"  Yet  hope  not  life  from  pain  or  danger  free, 
Or  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  theei*' 


12/^  September. — It  was  a 
beautifiirday,  and  altnough  we  did  not  ap- 
prove of  travelling  on  Sunday,  we  resolved 
to  set  out,  88  we  were  in  an  island  from 


*  [It  was  probably  these  high  animal  spirits 
that  obtained  this  gentleman  the  appellation  of 
JII»CnM/wAt.— Ed.] 

*  She  had  heen  some  time  at  Edinbnigh,  to 
which  she  again  went,  and  was  married  [1777] 
to  my  worthy  neighbour,  CojonelMure  Campbell, 
now  Earl  of  Loudoun  ;  but  she  died  soon  afler^ 
words,  leaving  one  daughter. — Boswell.  [Heir 
daughter.  Countess  of  Loudoun  in  her  own  right,, 
married  the  late  Earl  of  Moire,  created  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  and  is  the  mother  of  the  present  miarqais 
—En.] 
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whence  one  must  take  occasion  as  it  serves. 
Macleod  and  Taliaker  sailed  in  a  boat  of 
Rasay's  for  Sconser,  to  take  the  shortest 
way  to  Duttvegan.  M^Cnulick  went  with 
them  to  Sconser,  from  whence  he  was  to 
go  to  Slate,  and  so  to  the  main  land.  We 
were  resolved^ to  pay  a  visit  at  Kingsburgh, 
and  see  the  celebrated  Miss  Flora  Macdon- 
ald,  who  is  married  to  the  present  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  of  Kingsburgh;  so  took  that  road, 
though  not  so  near.  All  the  family,  but 
Lady  Rasay,  walked  down  to  the  shore  to 
see  us  depart.  Rtuay  himself  went  with  us 
in  a  large  boat,  with  eight  oars,  built  in  his 
island;  as  did  Mr.  Ma^olm  Macleod,  Mr. 
Donald  M' Queen,  Dr.  Macleod,  and  some 
others.  We  had  a  most  pleasant  sail  be- 
tween Rasay  and  Sky;  and  passed  by  a 
cave,  where  Martin  says  fowls  were  caught 
by  Hghting  fire  in  the  mouth  of  it.  Mal- 
colm remembers  this.  But  it  is  not  now 
practised,  as  few  fowls  come  into  it 

We  spoke  of  Death.  Dr.  Johnson  on 
this  subject  observed,  that  the  boastings  of 
some  men,  as  to  dying  easily,  were  idle  talk^ 
proceeding  from  partial  views.  I  mentioned 
Hawthomden's  Cypress-grove,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  world  is  a  mere  show;  and 
that  it  is  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  wish  to 
continue  in  the  show-room  after  he  has 
seen  it  Let  him  go  cheerfully  out,  and 
give  place  to  otlier  spectators.  JoHsrsoir. 
"  Yes,  sir,  if  he  is  sure  he  is  to  be  well,  after 
he  goes  out  of  it.  But  if  he  is  to  grow 
blind  after  he  goes  out  of  the  show-room, 
and  never  to  see  any  tiling  again;  or  if  he 
does  not  know  whither  he  is  to  go  next,  a 
man  will  not  ^o  cheerfuUv  out  of  a  show- 
room. No  wise  man  will  be  contented  to 
die,  if  he  thinks  he  is  to  go  into  a  state  of 
punishment  Nay,  no  wise  man  will  be 
contented  to  die,  if  he  thinks  he  is  to  fall 
into  annihilation:  for  however  unhappy 
any  man's  existence  may  be,  he  yet  would 
rather  have  it,  than  not  exist  at  all.  No; 
there  is  no  rational  principle  by  which  a 
man  can  die  contented,  but  a  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ. "  This  short  sermon,  delivered  with 
an  earnest  tone,  in  a  boat  upon  the  sea, 
which  was  perfectly  calm,  on  a  day  appro- 
priated to  religious  worship,  while  every 
one  listened  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  had 
a  most  pleasing  effect  upon  my  mind. 

Pursuing  the  same  train  of  serious  reflec- 
tion, he  added,  that  it  seemed  certain  that 
happiness  could  not  be  found  in  this  life, 
because  so  many  had  tried  to  find  it,  in  such 
a  variety  of  ways,  and  had  not  found  it. 

We  reached  the.  harbour  of  Portree,  in 
Sky,  which  is  a  large  and  good  one.  There 
was  lying  in  it  a  vessel  to  carry  off  the  em- 
igrants, called  the  Nestor.  It  made  a  short 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  a 
chief  and  his  elan . 


[tour  to  TBI 

Nertor  coraponere  lita 
Inter  Peleidea  festinat  et  inter  Atridea. 
We  approached  her,  and  she  hoisted  \m 
colours.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  M'Qoeeii 
remained  in  the  boat:  Rasay  and  I,  aid 
the  rest,  went  on  board  of  her.  She  vas  a 
very  pretty  vessel,  and,  as  we  were  toH, 
the  largest  in  Clyde.  Mr.  Harrison,  ^ 
captain,  showed  her  to  us.  The  cabin  was 
commodious,  and  even  elegant  There 
was  a  little  library,  finely  bound.  Portree 
has  its  name  from  King  James  the  FHth 
having  landed  there  in  his  tour  through  ihs 
Western  Isles,  ree  in  Erse  being  kingj,  as 
re  is  in  Italian;  so  it  is  Port-Royal.  There 
was  here  a  tolerable  inn.  On  our  landinf, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  letter  fron 
home;  and  there  were  also  letters  to  Dr. 
Johnson  and  me,  firom  Lord  Elibank,  which 
had  been  sent  afler  us  from  £dinlniT]gk 
His  lordship's  letter  to  me  was  as  foQowB: 

(*3ift  AagoMiim 
"  Dear  Boswsll, — I  flew  to  Edinbnrgh 
the  moment  I  heard  of  Mr.  Johnson's  arri- 
val; but  so  defective  was  my  intelligwice, 
that  I  came  too  late. 

"  It  is  out  justice  to  believe,  that  I  oodd 
never  forgive  myself,  nor  deserve  to  be  for- 
given by  others,  if  I  was  to  fail  in  an/ 
mark  of  resi)ect  to  that  very  great  geim 
I  hold  him  in  the  highest  venerttioa;  for 
that  very  reason  I  was  resolved  to  tab  no 
share  in  the  merit,  perhaps  guilt,  of  eDtit- 
ing  him  to  honour  this  country  with  a  yist 
I  could  not  persuade  myself  there  ^was  any 
thing  in  Scotland  worthy  to  have  a  dim- 
mer of  Samuel  Johnson  bestowed  on  it; 
but  since  he  has  done  us  that  coropKinent, 
for  heaven's  sake  inform  me  of  vow  mo- 
tions. I  will  attend  them  most  reliffioi^; 
and  though  I  should  regret  to  let  Mr. 
Johnson  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way  on  oy 
account,  old  as  I  am  &,  I  shall  be  glad  t)p 
five  hundred  miles  to  enjoy  a  day  of  his 
company.  Have  the  charity  to  aetd  a 
council-post  3  with  intellig^ence;  the  port 
does  not  suit  us  in  the  country.  At  wy 
rate,  write  to  me.  I  will  attend  yoa  in  the 
north,  when  I  shall  know  where  to  find  yW' 
I  am,  my  dear  Boswell,  your  sincerely  (w- 


dient  humble  servant, 


»  [Why  does  not  Mr.  BosweU  ako  dijcow 
that  port  is,  in  Erse,  port  7  It  may  be  mtm, 
that  the  original  Erae  was  the  language  of  a  rerj 
poor  and  ^barons  people;  for  the  nam*  >*• 
employed  for  the  principal  objects  of  commei^ 
and  of  social  or  political  life,  seem  to  bam  va 
borrowed  from  foreigners,  as  king,  port*  A''^* 
C0U3,  &c. — Kd,'\ 

*  [His  lordship  was  now  70,  having  been  boa 
in  1703.— Ed.] 

3  A  tsnn  in  Scotland  for  a  qwcial  nM»"P' 
such  as  was  foimerly  sent  with  deapatdw  by  ■• 
lords  of  the  coancfl.— Boswsll. 
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The  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  these 
words: 

"Dear  sir, — I  was  to  have  kissed  your 
hands  at  Edinburgh,  the  moment  I  heard 
of  you,  but  you  was  ffone. 

"  I  hope  my  friend  Boswell  will  inform 
me  of  your  motions.  It  will  be  cruel  to  de- 
prive  me  an  instant  of  the  honour  of  at- 
tending you.  As  I  value  you  more  than 
any  king  in  Christendom,  I  will  perform 
that  duty  with  infinitely  greater  alacrity 
than  any  courtier.  I  can  contribute  but 
Jittle  to  your  entertainment;  but  my  sin- 
cere esteem  for  you  gives  me  some  title  to 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  it. 

"  Idare  say  you  are  by  this  time  sensible 
that  things  are  pretty  much  the  same  as 
when  Buchanan  complained  of  being  born 
solo  et  $eculo  ineruaito.  Let  me  hear  of 
you,  and  be  persuaded  that  none  of  your 
admirers  is  more  sincerely  devoted  to  you, 
than,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant,  "  £libank." 

Dr.  Johnsdn,  on  the  foltowing  Tuesday, 
answered  for  both  of  us,  thus: 

«Ski«,lMi8tpt.l'ns. 

"  Mt  lord, — On  the  rugged  shore  of 
Skie,  I  had  the  honour  of  your  lordships 
letter,  and  can  with  great  truth  declare 
that  no  place  is  so  gloomy  but  that  it  would 
be  cheered  by  such  a  testimony  of  regard, 
from  a  mind  so  well  qualified  to  estimate 
characters,  and  to  deal  out  approbation  in 
its  due  proportions.  If  I  have  more  than 
my  share,  it  is  your  lordship's  fault ;  for  I 
have  always  reverenced  your  judgment  too 
much,  to  exalt  myself  in  your  presence  by 
any  false  pretensions. 

'*  Mr.  Boeweil  and  I  are  at  present  at  the 
disposal  of  the  winds,  and  therefore  cannot 
fix  the  time  at  which  we  shall  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  your  lordship.  But  we 
ahouldeither  of  us  think  oursefves  injured 
"by  the  supposition  that  we  would  miss  yt)ur 
lordship's  conversation  when  we  could  en- 
joy it;  for  I  have  often  declared  that  I 
never  met  you  without  going  away  a  wiser 
man.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most 
obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johwson." 

At  Portree,  Mr.  Donald  McQueen  went 
to  church  and  officiated  in  Erse,  and  then 
came  to  dinner.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  re- 
solved that  we  should  treat  the  companv;  so 
1  played  the  landlord,  or  master  of  the  feast, 
having  previously  ordered  Joseph  to  pay 
the  bill. 

Sir  James  Maedonald  mtended  to  have 
built  a  village  here,  which  would  have  done 
great  good.    A  village  is  like  a  heart  to  a 
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country.  It  produces  a  perpetual  circufa* 
tion,  and  gives  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
make  profit  of  many  little  articles,  which 
would  otherwise  be  in  a  good  measure  lost. 
We  had  here  a  dinner,  et  p¥<tterea  nihih 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  talk.  When  we  were 
about  to  depart,  we  found  that  Raam  hid 
been  befbreinand  with  us,  and  that  all  wag 
paid  :  I  would  iain  have  contested  this 
matter  with  him;  but  seeing  hnn  resolved,  I 
declined  it.  We  parted  with  cordial  cm- 
braces  from  him  and  worthy  Malcolm,  In 
the  evening  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  remounted 
our  horses,  accompanied  bjr  Mr.  M'Qoeen 
and  Dr.  Macleod.  It  ramed  very  hard. 
We  rbde  what  they  calt  six  miles,  upon 
BasayH  lands  in  Sky>  to  Dr.  Macteod*li 
house.  On  the  rdad  Dr.  Johnson  appear* 
ed  to  be  somewhat  out  of  spirits.  When  I 
talked  of  our  meeting  Lord  Elibank,  he 
said,  <*  r  cannot  be  witn  him  much.  I  long 
to  be  again  in  civilised  life  ;  but  can  stay 
but  a  short  while;"  (he  meant  at  Edht* 
burgh).  He  said,  "  let  us  ro  td  Dun  vegan 
to-morrot^."  "Yes  (said  I),  if  it  is  not  a 
deluge."  "  At  any  rate,"  he  replied.  This 
showed  a  kind  of  fretful  impatience ;  nor 
was  it  to  bie  wondered  at,  considering  our 
disaffre^able  ride.  I  feared  hef  would  givb 
up  Mull  and  Icdlmktll,  fbr  he^said  something 
or  his  apprehensions  of  being  detained  by 
bad  weather  in  going  to  Mull  and  lima. 
However,  I  hoped  welL  We  had  a  dish  of 
tea  at  Dr.  Macleod's,  who  had  a  pretty 
good  house,  where  was  hia  brother,  a  half- 
pay  officer.  His  lady  was  a  pohte,  agrees- 
Die  woman.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  was 
glad  t6  see  that  he  was  so  well  married,  for 
he  had  an  esteem  for  physicians.  Tiie 
doctor  accompanied  ub  to  Kingshurgti, 
which  is  called  a  mile  farther ;  but  the 
computation  of  Sky  has  no  connexion  what* 
ever  with  real  distance.. 

I  was  highly  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Johnson 
safely  arrived  at  Kingsburgh,  and  received 
by  the  hospitable  Mr.  Maedonald^  who» 
with  a  roost  respectful  attention,  supported 
him  into  the  house.  Kinggburgh  was  com- 
pletely the  figure  of  a  gallant  Highlander,"— 
exhibiting  "the  graceflil  mien  and  manly 
looks,"  which  our  popular  Scotch  song  has 
iustly  attributed  to  that  character.  He  had 
his  tartan  plaid  thrown  about  him,  a  large  bhte 
bonnet  with  a  knot  of  black  riband  like  a 
cockade,  a  brown  short  coat  of  a  kind  of 
duffil,  a  tartan  waistcoat  with  p;old  buttons 
and  gold  button-holes,  a  bluish  philibe^ , 
and  tartan  hose.  He  had  jet  Mack  hur 
tied  behind,  and  was  a  large  stately  man, 
with  a  steady  sensible  comitenanoe. 

There  was  a  comfortable  park)ur  with  a 
good  fire,  and  a  dram  went  rouiid.  By  and 
by  sujfto'.was  served,  at  which  there  ap- 
'  lady  of  the  house,  the  celelurated 
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Miss  Flora  Macdonaldi.  She  is  a  little 
woman,  of  a  genteel  appearance,  and  un- 
commonly mild  and  weUored.  To  Bee  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  ffreat  champion  of  the 
English  tories,  salute  Miss  Flora  Macdon- 
ald  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  was  a  striking  sight ; 
for  though  somewhat  congenial  in  their  no- 
tions, it  was  very  improbable  they  should 
meet  here. 

Miss  Flora  Macdonald  (for  so  I  sliall 
call  her)  told  me,  she  heard  upon  the  main 
land,  as  she  was  returning  home  about  a 
fortnight  before,  that  Mr.  Boswell  was 
coming  to  Sky,  and  one  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
young  English  buck  2,  with  him.  He  was 
highly  entertained  with  this  fancy.  Giving 
an  account  of  the  afternoon  which  we  pass- 
ed at  Anock,  he  said,  <<  I,  being  a  buek,  had 
Mist  in  to  make  tea."  He  was  rather  qui- 
escent to-night,  and  went  early  to  bed.  I 
was  in  a  cordial  himiour,  and  promoted  a 
cheerful  glass.  The  punch  was  excellenL 
Honest  Mr.  M' Queen  observed  that  I  was 
in  high  ff  lee,  "  my  gov^mow  being  gone  to 
bed."  Yet  in  reality  my  heart  was  griev- 
ed, when  I  recollected  that  KingMOurgh 


'  [It  is  stated  in  the  aocount  of  the  rebellioD, 
published  aader  the  title  of  '*  Jiscanius,"  that 
ghe  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  a  tacks- 
man or  gentleman-farmer,  of  Melton,  in  South 
Uist,  and  was,  in  1746,  abont  twenty-fonr  yean 
old.  It  is  also  said,  that  her  portrait  was  painted 
in  London  in  1747,  for  Commodore  Smith,  in 
whose  ship  she  liad  been  brought  prisoner  firom 
Scotland ;  but  the  editor  has  not  been  able 
to  trace  it  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  her  to  Mra. 
Thrale,  '*  She  must  then  have  been  a  very  young 
lady ;  she  is  now  not  old  ;  of  a  pleasmg  ponion,  and 
elegant  behaviour.  She  told  me  that  she  thought 
herself  hononred  by  my  visit;  and  I  am  sore  that 
whatever  regard  she  bestowed  on  me  was  liberally 
repaid.  *  If  thou  tikest  her  opinions,  thoa  wilt 
praise  her  virtue. '  She  was  carried  to  London, 
but  dismisMd  without  a  tiial,  and  came  down 
with  Malcolm  Macleod,  against  whom  sufficient 
evidence  could  not  be  procured.  She  and  her 
husband  are  poor,  and  are  going  to  try  their  for- 
tune in  America.  Sic  reruiu  volvitur  orbis.*' — 
Letters,  i.  153.  They  did  emigrate  to  America; 
hilt  retnnied  to  Sky,  where  she  died  on  the  4th 
March,  1790,  leaviug  a  son.  Colonel  John  Mac- 
donald, now,  as  the  Editor  is  informed,  residing 
at  Czeter,  and  a  daughter,  still  alive  m  Sky,  mar- 
ried to  a  Macleod,  a  distant  relation  of  the  Mac- 
leod.— El}.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  dis- 
tinguished lady  signed  her  name  Fiery,  instead  of 
the  more  classical  orthography.  Her  marriage 
contract,  which  is  in  my  possession,  bean  the 
name  spelled  FJory, — Waltjeb  Scott.] 

'  (It  may  be  useful  to  future  readers  to  know 
that  the  word  "  maearom,'*  used  in  a  former  paa- 
^age  of  this  work,  and  the  word  ^'^bitek  "  here 
jUMd,  are  nearly  synonymous  with  the  term 
*'' liandy,**  employed  now-a-days  to  eapiess  a 
-^'quug  centleman  who  in  lus  dress  aad  mannerB 
;  jfJlwfU  me  extreme  of  the  fiishion.— En.] 


was  embarrassed  in  Itis  afiairs,  and  inien  I- 
ed  to  go  to  America.  However,  nothing 
but  what  was  good  was  present,  aini  1 
pleased  myself  in  thiiddug  that  so  spirited 
a  man  woukl  be  well  every  where.  1  dept 
in  the  same  room  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Each 
had  a  neat  bed,  with  tartan  curtail^,  in  an 
upper  chamber. 

Monday,  iSth  Septeniber. — The  room 
where  we  lay  was  a  celebrated  one.  Dr. 
Johnson's  bed  was  the  very  bed  ^  in  which 
the  grandson  of  the  unfortunate  King  James 
the  Second  ^  lay,  on  one  of  the  nights  afler 
the  failure  of  his  rash  attempt  in  1745h>» 
while  he  was  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the 
emissaries  of  government,  wnich  had  offer 
ed  thirty  thousand  pounds  as  a  reward  for 

'  [In  the  examination  of  Kingshtargh  and  his 
wife,  by  Captain  Fergussoue,  of  the  Furnace  man 
of  war,  relative  to  tins  a/Tair,  Feigussone  Baked 
**  where  Miss  Flora,  and  the  penon  in  woiBsa*! 
clothes  who  was  with  her,  lay  ?"  JRngskvrgh 
answered  with  gentlemanly  spirit,  **He  knew 
where  ftlisi  Flora  Uy  ;  but  as  for  servants  he  nemc 
asked  any  questions  about  them.*'  I1ie  captain 
then,  brutally  enongh,  asked  Mn.  Macdonald 
**  whether  she  laid  the  young  Pretender  and  Mm 
Flora  in  the  same  bed.'"  She  answered,  with 
great  temper  and  readiness,  "  Sir,  whom  you  mesa 
by  the  young  Pretender,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
^ess  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  the  fi&shioo 
in  Sky  to  lay  mistress  and  maid  in  the  same  bud 
together.'^  The  captain  then  desired  to  see  the 
rooms  where  they  lay,  and  remarked  shrcswdly 
enough  tliat  the  room  wherein  the  supposed  makU 
servant  lay  was  better  than  tliat  of  her  mistress. 
— Ascanius* — Ed.  ] 

^  I  do  not  call  him  the  Prince  of  Wales,  oi 
the  Prince,  because  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the 
right  which  the  house  of  Stuart  had  to  the  thioiie 
isoxtinguished.  i  do  notcall  him  the  Pretender,  ^ 
because  it  appears  to  me  as  an  insult  to  one  who 
is  stUI  alive,  aad,  I  suppose,  thinks  very  difo«Bfr- 
ly.  It  may  be  a  parliamentary  expresnon ;  but 
it  is  a(»t  a  gentlemanly  expression.  1  know,  and 
I  exult  in  having  it  in  uty  power  to  tell,  that 
«« the  only  person  in  the  world  who  is  entitled 
to  be  offended  at  Uiis  delicacy  thinks  and  feels  us 
I  do  ;"  and  has  liberality  of  mind  and  generosity 
of  sentiment  enough  to  approve  of  my  tondemesi 
fur  what  even  has  been  blood  royal.  That  he  is 
a  prince  by  courtesy  cannot  be  denied ;  becauw 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sobiesky,  king  of 
Pokmd.  I  shall,  therefore,  on  that  acooont  alone, 
distinguish  him  by  the  name  of  Prince  Chades 
Edward. — ^Boswell.  [The  generosity  of  Kiqg 
Geoige  the  Third,  alluded  to  in  this  note,  was 
felt  by  bis  saecesHor,  who  caused  a  monuoient  te 
be  erected  over  the  remains  of  the  Cardinal  of 
York,  in  whom  the  iiae  of  James  the  Secood  eac^ 
ed.  It  was  a  royal  and  a  national  tribal*  to  pri- 
vate and  to  puhlick  feeiing:  the  political  daagor 
had  been  extinguished  for  more  than  half  a  eeatary; 
and  (the  claims  of  kindred,  the  honour  of  the  £n|{- 
iish  name,  and  the  penonal  feelings  of  a  ( 
prince^  not  ooly  justified,  but  seemed  to 
such  an  evidence  of  British  generositv. — £d  ] 
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apnrehendingr  him.  To  see  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnaon  lyings  in  that  bed,  in  the  Isle  of 
Sky,  in  the  house  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald, 
struck  me  with  such  a  group  of  ideas  as  it 
is  not  easy  for  words  to  describe,  a^  they 
passed  through  the  mind.  He  smiled,  and 
said,  *'  I  have  had  no  ambitious  thoughts 
in  it'."  The  room  was  decorated  with  a 
great  variety  of  maps  and  prints.  Among 
others,  was  Hogarth's  print  of  Wilkes 
grinning,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  a  pole 
by  him.  That  too  was  a  curious  circum- 
stance in  the  scene  this  morning ;  such  a 
contrast  was  Wilkes  to  the  above  group. 
It  reminded  me  of  Sir  William  Chambers's 
•*  Account  of  Oriental  Gardening,"  in 
which  we  are  told  all  odd,  strange,  ugly, 
and  even  terrible  objects,  are  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  variety ;  a  wild  extravagance 
of  taste  which  is  so  well  ridiculed  in  the 
celebrated  epistle  to  him.  The  following 
lines  of  that  poem  immediately  occurred  to 
me; 

**  H«re  too,  O  king  of  vengeance!  in  tfay  fiine, 
Treuiondoiu  Wilkeo shall  rattle  hid  gold  chain." 

Upon  the  table  in  our  room  I  found  in  the 
morning  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  Dr. 
Johnson  had  written  with  his  pencil  these 
words: 

**  Quantom  cedat  vtrtutibm  aanim*«*' 

What  he  meant  by  writing  them  I  could 
not  tell  3.  He  had  caught  cold  a  day  or 
two  ago,  and  the  rain  yesterday  havin? 
made  it  worse,  he  was  become  very  deaf. 
At  breakfast  he  said,  he  woukl  have  ^iven 
a  good  deal  rather  than  not  have  Iain  in 
that  bed.  I  owned  he  was  the  lucky  man : 
and  observed,  that  without  doubt  it  baa 
been  contrived  between  Mrs.  Macdonald 
and  him.  She  seemed  to  acquiesce ;  add- 
ing. '*  You  know  young  Imeks  are  always 
favourites  of  the  ladies.''  He  spoke  of 
Prince  Charles  being  here,  and  asked  Mrs. 
Macdonald,  "  Who  was  with  him?    We 
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^  Tliis,  perhaps,  was  said  in  allnuon  to  some 
Unfls  aacribed  to  Pope,  on  his  l3riog,  at  John,  Dnke 
of  Aigyle's,  at  Adderlniry,  in  the  nine  bed  in 
which  Wiimot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  had  slept : 

**  With  no  poetick  ardour  flred, 

I  pnM  the  bad  where  Wiimot  lay } 
That  here  he  lived,  or  here  expired, 
hegetM  no  uumbers,  grave  or  ga>.*'— BoeWBLL. 

>  **  With  vtrtiia  weigh'd,  what  worihleae  traah  is  gold !" 

— BoawxLL. 

'  Since  the  firat  edition  of  this  book,  an  inge- 
nious friend  has  ob^enred  to  me,  that  Dr.  Johnwn 
had  probably  been  thinking  on  the  reward  which 
was  offered  by  government  for  the  apprehennon 
of  the  grandson  of  King  James  TI.,  and  that  he 
meant  by  these  words  to  express  his  admiratkin 
of  the  Highlanders,  whose  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment had  rensted  tha  golden  temptation  that  had 
been  faekl  out  to  thani.«-Bo8wxiiiM 


were  told,  madam,  in  England,  there  was 
one  Miss  Flora  Macdonakl  with  him." 
She  said,  "They  were  very  right;"  and 
perceiving  Dr.  Johnson's  curiosity,  though 
he  had  delicacy  enough  not  to  question 
her,  very  obligingly  entertained  liim  with 
a  recital  of  the  particulars  which  she  her- 
self knew  of  that  escape,  which  does  so 
much  honour  to  the  humanity,  fidelity,  aiid 
generosity  of  the  Highlanders.  Dr.  John- 
son listened  to  her  with  placid  attention, 
andsaki,  <^A11  this  should  be  written 
down." 

From  what  she  told  us,  and  from  what  I 
was  told  by  others  personally  concerned, 
and  from  a  paper  of  information  which 
Ratay  was  so  good  as  to  send  me,  at  my 
desire,  I  have  compiled  au  abstract  [see 
Appendix],  which,  as  it  contains  some  cu- 
rious anecdotes,  will,  I  imagine,  not  bto«un- 
interesting  to  my  readers,  and  even,  per- 
haps, be  of  9omc  use  to  future  historians. 

The  eallaik^Malcolm  [who  had  sue-  _ 
eeeded  Flora  Macdonald  as  guide  to  the 
Prince,  and  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  his 
escape]  was  apprehended  in  about  ten  days 
after  they  separated,  put  aboard  a  ship,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  London.  He  said,  the 
prisoners  in  general  were  very  ill  treated  in 
their  passage ;  but  there  were  soldiers  on 
board  who  lived  well,  and  sometimes  in- 
vited him  to  share  with  them:  that  he  had 
the  good  fortune  not  to  be  thrown  into  jail, 
but  was  confined  in  the  house  of  a  messen- 
ger of  the  name  of  Dick.  To  his  astonish- 
ment, only  one  witness  could  be  ibund 
against  him,  though  he  had  been  so  open- 
Iv  engaged  ;  and  therefore,  for  want  ofsuf^ 
ocient  evidence,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He 
added,  that  he  thought  himself  in  such  dan- 
ger, that  he  would  gladlv  have  compound- 
ed for  banishment.  Yet,  he  said,  *<he 
should  never  be  so  ready  for  death  as  he 
then  was."  There  is  philosophical  truth 
in  this.  A  man  will  meet  death  much 
more  firmly  at  one  time  than  another. 
The  enthusiasm  even  of  a  mistaken  princi- 
])le  warms  the  mind,  and  sets  it  above  the 
fear  of  death;  which,  in  our  cooler  moments, 
if  we  really  think  of  it,  cannot  but  be  terri- 
ble, or  at  feast  very  awful. 

Miss  Flora  Macdonald  being  then  also  in 
London^,  under  the  protection 5  of  Lady 


*  [When  arrested,  which  was  a  few  days  after 
parting  fiom  the  Prince,  Flora  was  conveyed  on 
board  the  Furnace,  Captain  Feigosaone,  and  con- 
veyed to  Leith.  There  she  was  removed  on 
bofixd  Commodore  Smith's  ship,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Nore,  whence,  on  the  6th  December,  after 
being  five  months  on  ship-board,  she  was  trans- 
feired  to  the  castody  of  the  mesKoger  Dick,  in 
which  she  remained  till  July,  1747,  when  she 
was  dischaiged,  and  returned  to  Edinbaigh.— ^ 
comtM.— £d.] 

*  [It  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Boswell,  acting 
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Primnwe,  that  kdy  prcMded  a  postchaiee 
to  convey  her  to  Scotland,  and  desired  she 
might  choose  unv  friend  she  pleased  to  ac- 
company her*  She  chose  Malcolm.  "  So," 
said  he,  with  a  triumphant  air,.^'I  went 
to  London  to  be  hanged,  and  returned  in  a 
poetchaise  with  Miss  Flora  Macdonatd." 

Mr.  .Maeleod  of  Muiravenside  [M'  Crus- 
Uek]^  whom  we  saw  at  Rasay,  assured  us 
that  Prince  .Charles  was  in  London  in  1759, 
and  that  there  was  then  a  plan  in  imitation 
foT  Eestorintf  his  family.  Dr.  Johnson 
could  scarceTy  credit  this  story,  an4  said, 
there  could  be  bo  probable  plan  at  that 
tmie.  Such  an  attempt  could  not  have 
succeeded,  unless  the  Kmg  of  Prussia  had 
fitopped  the  army  in  Germany  j  for  both 
the  army  and  the  fleet  would^  even  without 
orders,  have  fought  for  the  king^  to  whom 
they  had  engag«l  themselves. 

Having  rdated  so  many  particulars  con- 
cerning the  graildeon  of  the  unfortunate 
King  James  the  Second;  having  gjiven 
due  praise  to  fidelity  and  generous  attach- 
ment, which,  however  erroneous  the  judg- 
ment may  be,  are  honourable  for  the  heart ; 
I  must  do  the  Highlanders  the  justice  to 
attest,  thi^  I  found  every  where  amongst 
them  a  high  opinion  of  ihe  virtues  of  the 
king  now  upon  the  throne,  and  an  honest 
disposition  to  be  faithful  aubjects  to  his 
lOM^eaty^  whose  family  has  possessed  the 
aovereignty  of  this  countrv  so  long,  that  a 
change,  even  for  the  abdicated  family, 
would  now  hurt  the  best  feelings  of  all  \m 
subiecta. 

The  abstract  point  of  right  would  in- 
volve us  in  a  disciassion  of  remote  and  per- 
plexed questions ;  and,  ofler  all,  we  should 
nave  no  clear  principle  of  decision.  That 
establishment,  which,  from  political  neces- 
sity, .took  place  in  1688,  by  a  breach  in  the 
succession  of  our  kings,  and  which,  what- 


to  give  an  accurate  account  of  jd!S\  this  ai&ir, 
«hottld  xise  eipressioaji  which  not  only  give  no  in- 
timation of  Flora's  arrest  and  confinement,  but 
«eem  even  to  negative  the  fact.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  lady's  delicacy. wished  to  suppress  all  re- 
collection of  her  having  been  a  prisoner?  It 
-will  be  seen,  by  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Boswell's 
account  with  other  statements  of  the  tFansaction, 
that  Ftoragave  him  very  little  kformatba — nonCf 
indeed,  that  had  not  been  already  forty  years  in 
|)rint  Lady  Primrose's  protection  must  have 
been  veiy  short,  for  Fkmt  returned,  it  seems,  to 

'  Seotland  immediately  after  faeri«leBse  fh>m  con- 
finement Lady  Primrose  was  Miss  Drelineovrt, 
daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Armagh,  and  relict  of 
Hugh,  thnd  Viseount  Piimrose.  It  is  not  known 
how  she  became  so  ardent  a  jaeobite ;  but  she  cer- 

'  tainly  was  so,  ibr  she  was  in  the  secret  of  tiie 
young  Pretender's  visit  to  London,  which  (not- 
wilfastaiMling  Dr.  Johnson's  disbelief)  did  certauriy 
oeoor,  4bough  some  jean  eariier  lliaii  1759.  See 
Kin^^t  Anecdotes,  p.  196,  and  «n<e,  p.  120.^ 
Ed.] 


ever  benefits  may  have  accmed  from  it, 
certainly  gave  a  shock  to  our  monarchy, 
the  able  and  constitutional  Blacksione 
wisely  rests  on  the  solid  footing  of  authori- 
ty. I'  Our  ancestors  having  most  indiapm»' 
bly  a  competent  jurisdiction  to  decide  thia 
great  and  important  question,  and  having, 
in  fact,  decided  it,  it  is  now  become  our  du- 
tv,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  acquiesce  ia 
their  determination  K" 

Mr.  Paley,  the  present  Archdeacon  of 
Carlisle,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy,"  having,  with  much 
clearness  of  argument,  shown  the  duty  of 
submission  to  civil  government  to  be  found- 
ed neither  on  an  indefeasible  jus  divinrnmy 
nor  on  compact,  but  on  expediency,  lays 
down  tliis  rational  position:  <<  Irregularity 
in  the  first  foundation  of  a  state,  or  subse- 
quent violence,  fraud,  or  injustice,  in  get- 
ting possession  of  the  supreme  power,  are 
not  sufficient  reasons  for  resistance,  ailer 
the  government  is  once  peaceably  settled. 
No  subject  of  the  British  empire  conceives 
himself  engaged  to  vindicate  the  justice  of 
the  Norman  claim  or  conquest,  or  appre- 
hends that  his  duty  in  any  manner  depends 
upon  that  controversy.  So  likewise,  if  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  or  even  the  posterity 
of  Cromwell,  had  been  at  this  day  sealed 
upon  the  throne  of  England,  we  should 
have  been  as  little  concerned  to  inquire  how 
the  founder  of  the  family  came  there  8." 


^  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng^d,  book 
i.  chap.  3. — ^BoBWjBLL.. 

*  Book  vL  chap.  8.  Since  I  have  quoted  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Paley  upon  one  subject,  I  cannot  but 
transcribe,  firom  his  excellent  work,  a  distingni^hed 
passage  in  support  of  the  christian  reveU^D. 
After  showing,  in  decent  but  strong  terms,  the  ua- 
fairness  of  the  indirect  attempts  of  modem  infidels 
to  unsettle  and  perplex  religwos  principles,  and 
particularly  the  irony,  banter,  and  sneer  of  one, 
whom  he  politely  calls  **  an  eloquent  historiaD," 
the  archdeacon  tfans  expresses  himself : — 

"  Seriousness  is  not  constraint  of  thought ;  nor 
levity,  fi-eedom.  Every  mind  wluch  wnbes  the 
advancenMBt  of  tratb  and  knowledge,  in  the  most 
important  of  all  hmuan  researches,  must  abhflr 
this  licentiongiess,  as  viobtbig  no  less  the  laws  of 
reasoning  than  the  rights  of  decency.  There  it 
but  one  description  of  men  to.  whose  princifdes  'A 
ought  to  be  tolerable.  I  mean  that  claas  of 
reasoners'  who  can  see  htHe  in  Christianity,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  true.  To  snch  adversaries  we 
address  this  leflectbn.  Had  Jesoa  Cbriit  deliv- 
ered no  other  declaratbn  than  the  foUowi^g, 
'The  how  is  coming  m  the  which  all  that  are  ia 
the  graves  shall  hear  his  vaioe,  and  ahall  corn 
forth  ;  they  that  have  done  well  anto  the  resame- 
tion  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  anto  the  le- 
■urreetien  of  damnafion,*  he  had  prommaced  a  mm- 
sage  of  inestiiiiable  importance,  aod  well  wwd^ 
of  that  splendid  appanitas  of  prophecy  and  noia- 
des  with  wluch  his  mionon  was  iwtrodnced  and 
in  which  iha  wisert  of  jbmk 
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In  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  I  my- 
fself,  though  A] fly  perauaded  that  the  house 
of  Stuart  had  originally  no  right  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  for  that  BaUol,  and  not 
Bruce,  was  the  lawful  heir,  should  yet 
have  thought  it  very  culpable  to  have  re- 
belled, on  that  account,  against  Charles  the 
First,  or  even  a  prince  of  tliat  house  much 
nearer  the  time,  m  order  to  assert  the  claim 
of  the  posterity  of  Ballol. 

However  convinced  I  am  of  the  justice 
of  that  principle,  which  holds  allegiance 
and  protection  to  be  reciprocal,  I  do,  how- 
ever, acknowledge,  that  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  cold  sentiment  which  would  con- 
fine the  exertions  of  the  subject  within  the 
strict  line  of  duty.  I  would  have  every 
breast  animated  with  the  fervour  of  loyal- 
ty ;  with  that  generous  attachment  which 
delights  in  doing  somewhat  more  than  is 
required,  and  makes  "  service  perfect  free- 
dom.*' And,  therefore,  as  our  most  gra- 
cious sovereign,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  glori^  in  being  bom  a  Briton; 
so,  in  my  more  private  sphere.  Ego  me 
nunc  deniaue  natum,  grahuor.  I  am  hap- 
py that  a  disputed  succession  no  longer  dis- 
tracts our  minds ;  and  that  a  monarchy, 
established  by  law,  is  now  so  sanctioned 
by  time,  that  we  can  fully  indulge  those 
feelings  of  loyalty  which  I  am  ambitious  to 
excite.  They  are  feelings  which  have  ever 
actuated  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands 
and  the  Hebrides.  The  plant  of  loyalty  is 
there  in  full  vigour,  and  the  Brunswick 
graft  now  flounshes  like  a  native  shoot. 
To  that  spirited  race  of  people  I  may  with 
propriety  apply  the  elegant  lines  of  a 
modem  poet,  on  the  "  facile  temper  of  the 
beauteous  sex: " 

'*  Like  biidi  new-can^,  who  flutter  fi>r  a  time, 
And  struggle  with  captivity  ia  vain ; 
Bat  by-and-by  they  rest,  they  smooth  their  plamea. 
And  to  new  tAoatera  nog  their  former  notes  ^'* 

Surely  such  notes  are  much  better  than 
the  querulous  gro  wlings  of  suspicious  whigs 
and  discontented  republicans. 
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kind  would  r^ice  to  find  an  answer  to  their 
doubts,  and  rest  to  their  inquiries.  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  a  future  state  had  been  discovered  al- 
ready. It  had  been  discovered  as  the  Copemican 
system  was ;  it  was  one  guess  amongst  many. 
He  alone  discovers  who  proves ;  and  no  man  can 
prove  tliis  point  but  the  teacher  who  testifies  by 
miracles  that  his  doctrine  comes  from  God." — 
Book  V.  chap.  9. 

If  infidelity  be  disingenaously  dispersed  in  eve- 
vy  shape  that  is  likely  to  allure,  surprise,  or  be- 
guile the  Imagination,  in  a  fable,  a  tale,  a  novel, 
a  poem,  in  books  of  ttavels,  of  philosophy,  of 
luitaxal  history,  as  Mr.  Paley  has  well  observed,  I 
hope  it  is  fair  in  me  thus  to  meet  such  poison 
with  an  anexpected  antidote,  which  I  cannot 
doubt  will  be  found  powerful. — ^Boswilu 

A|pi,  a  tragedy,  by  J«hn  Home.— Boswxli.. 


Kingfhmrgh  candncted  us  in  his  boat, 
aorosBoneof  the  k)chs,  as  they  call  them, 
or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  flow  in  upon  all 
the  coasts  of  Sky,  to  a  mile  beyond  a  place 
called  Grishinish.  Our  horses  had  been 
sent  round  by  land  to  meet  us.  By  this 
sail  we  saved  eight  miles  of  bad  riding. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  ''When  we  take  into 
the  computation  what  we  have  saved,  and 
what  we  have  gained  by  this  agreeable  sail, 
it  is  a  great  deal."  He  observed, "  It  is 
very  disagreeable  riding  in  Sky.  The  way 
is  so  narrow,  one  only  at  a  time  can  travel, 
so  it  is  quite  unsocial :  and  you  cannot  in- 
dulge in  meditation  by  yourself,  because 
you  must  be  always  attending  to  the  steps 
which  your  horse  takes."  This  was  a  just 
and  clear  description  of  its  inconveniences. 

The  topidc  or  emigration  being  again  in- 
troduced, Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  *'  a  rapa- 
cious chief  would  make  a  wilderness  of  nis 
estate.^  Mr.  Donald  M'Queen  told  us, 
that  the  oppression,  which  then  made  so 
much  noise,  was  owing  to  landlords  listen- 
ing to  bad  advice  in  the  letting  of  their 
lands  S;  that  interested  and  designing  peo- 
ple flattered  them  with  golden  dreams  of 
much  higher  rents  than  could  reasonably 
be  paid  ;  and  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
tacksmen,  or  upper  tenants,  were  them- 
selves in  part  the  occasion  of  the  mischief, 
by  overrating  the  farms  of  others.  That 
many  of  the  tacksmen,  rather  than  comply 
with  exorbitant  demands,  had  gone  ofi^to 
America,  and  impoverished  the  C/Ountry,  bv 
draining  it  of  its  wealth ;  and  that  their 
places  were  filled  by  a  number  of  poor  peo- 
ple, who  had  lived  under  them,  properly 
speaking,  as  servants,  paid  by  a  certain  pro- 
Ix>riion  of  the  produce  of  the  lands,  though 
called  sub-tenants.  I  observed,  that  if  the 
men  of  substance  were  once  banished  from 
a  Hifi^hland  estate,  it  might  probably  be 
greatly  reduced  in  its  value ;  for  one  bad 
year  might  ruin  a  set  of  poor  tenants,  and 
men  of  any  property  would  not  settle  in 
such  a  country,  unless  from  the  temptation 
of  getting  land  extremely  cheap;  for  an  in- 
habitant of  any  good  county  in  Britain  had 
better  go  to  America  than  to  the  Highlands 
or  the  Hebrides.  Here,  therefore,  was  a 
consideration  that  ought  to  induce  a  chief 
to  act  a  more  liberal  part,  from  a  mere  mo- 
tive of  interest,  independent  of  the  lofty 
and  honourable  principle  of  keeping  a  clan 
together,  to  be  in  readiness  to  serve  his  king. 
I  added,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  a 
little  arbitrary  power  in  the  sovereign,  to 
control  the  bad  policy  and  greediness  of  the 
chiefs,  might  sometimes  be  of  service.  In 
France  a  chief  would  not  be  permitted  to 
force  a  number  of  the  king's  sobjects  out  of 
the  country.    Dr.  Johnson  concurred  witii 


'  [See  General  Mbdeod's  aocoimt  of  this  dm^ 
tsr  in  hii  Mamoin,  Appendixj^l^.l 
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me,  observinff,  tliat  ''were  an  oppreasive 
chiefltaia  a  suoiect  of  the  French  Icing,  he 
would,  probably,  be  admonished  by  a  lei" 
ter !.»' 

During  our  sail.  Dr.  Johnson  asked  about 
the  use  of  the  dirk,  with  which  he  imagined 
the  Highlanders  cut  their  meat.  He  was 
told,  they  had  a  knife  and  tbrk  besides  to 
eat  with^  He  asked,  how  did  the  women 
do?  and  was  answered)  some  of  them  had  a 
knife  and  fork  too  ;  but  in  general  the  men, 
when  they  had  cut  their  meat,  handed  their 
knives  and  forks  to  the  women,  and  they 
themselves  eat  with  their  fingers.  The  old 
Mor  'i  of  Macdonald  always  eat  fish  with 
his  fingers,  alleging  that  a  knife  and  fork 
gave  it  a  bad  taste.  I  took  the  liberty  to 
observe  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  did  so. 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  '.'  but  it  is  because  I  am 
short-siffhted,  and  afraid  of  bones,  for  which 
reason  I  am  not  fond  of  eating  many  kinds 
offish,  because  I  must  use  my  fingers." 

Dr.  Mcpherson's  Dissertations  on  Scot- 
tish Antiquities,"  which  he  had  looked  at 
when  at  Corrichatachin,  being  mentioned, 
he  remarked,  that  "  you  might  read  half  sn 
hour,  and  ask  yourself  what  you  had  been 
reading  :  there  were  so  many  words  to  so 
little  matter,  that  there  was  no  getting 
through  the  book." 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore,  we  took 
leave  of  Kingaburgh,  and  mounted  our 
horses.  We  passed  through  a  wild  moor, 
in  many  places  so  sod  that  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  walk,  which  was  very  fatiguing  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  Once  he  had  advanced  on 
horseback  to  a  very  bad  step.  There  was 
a  steep  declivity  on  his  lei\,  to  which  he 
was  so  near,  that  there  was  not  room  for 
him  to  dismount  in  the  usual  way.  He 
tried  to  alight  on  the  other  side,  as  if  he 
had  heen  a  young  buck  indeed,  but  in  the 
attempt  he  fell  at  his  length  upon  the  ground; 
from  which,  however,  ne  got  up  immedi- 
ately without  being  hurt  During  this 
dreary  ride,  we  were  sometimes  relieved  by 
a  view  o(*  branches  of  the  sea,  that  univer- 
sal medium  of  connexion  amongst  mankind. 
A  guide,  who  had  been  sent  with  us  from 
Kingsburgh,  explored  the  way  (much  in 
the  same  manner  as,  I  suppose,  is  pursued  in 
the  wilds  of  America)  by  observing  certain 
marks  known  only  to  the  inhabitants.  We 
arrived  at  Dunvegan  Late  in  the  atlernoon. 
The  great  size  of  the  castle,  which  is  part- 
ly old  and  partly  new,  and  is  built  upon  a 
rock  close  to  the  sea,  while  the  land  around 
It  presents  nothing  but  wild,  moorish,  hilly, 
and  craggy  appearances,  gave  a  rude  mag- 
nificence to  the  scene.    Having  dismount- 

^  [Meaning,  no  doubt,  a  <*  lettre  de  eacheV 
— Ed.1 

*  [He  meaof -one  of  tlie  family  fan  nncle  prob- 
ably) who  was  guardian  dnrii^  tne  miooiity  of 
the  young  hear.— Eo.] 
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ed,  we  ascended  a  fliffht  of  steps,  which  was 
made  by  the  late  Macleod,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  coming  to  him  by  land, 
there  formerly  being,  for  security,  no  other 
access  to  the  castle  but  from  the  sea;  bo  tkat 
visitors  who  came  by  the  land  were  under 
the  necessity  of  getting  into  a  boat,  and 
sailed  round  to  the  only  place  where  it  could 
be  approached.  We  were  introduced  into 
a  stately  dining-room,  and  received  by  Lt- 
d^  Macleod,  mother  of  the  laird,  who,  widi 
his  friend  TaUMker^  having  been  detained 
on  the  road,  did  not  arrive  till  some  time  af- 
ter us. 

We  found  the  lady  of  the  house  a  veiy 
polite  and  sensible  woman,  who  hod  lived 
for  some  time  in  London,  and  had  there  been 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  company.  Af^r  we  had 
dined,  we  repaired  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  some  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  fami- 
ly, with  their  mother,  were  at  tea.  Thia 
room  had  formerlv  been  the  bed-chamber 
of  Sir  Roderick  Macleod,  one  of  tbe  old 
lairds:  and  he  chose  it,  because,  behind  it, 
there  was  a  considerable  cascade,  the  sound 
of  which  disposed  him  to  sleep.  Above  hia 
bed  was  this  inscription:  '<  Sir  Rorie  Macle- 
od of  Dunvegan,  Knight  God  send  good 
rest  I "  Rorie  is  the  contraction  of  Roder- 
ick. He  was  called  Borie  More^  that  ia, 
great  Rorie,  not  from  his  size,  but  from  hi« 
spirit  Our  entertainment  here  was  in  so 
elegant  a  style,  and  reminded  my  fellow- 
traveller  so  much  of  England,  tliat  he  be- 
came quite  joyous.  He  laughed,  and  said, 
'*  Boswell,  we  came  in  at  the  wrong  end  of 
this  island."  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  it  was  best 
to  keep  this  for  the  last"  He  answered, 
"  I  would  have  ii  both  first  and  last" 

Tuesday^  \Ath  September, — Dr.  JohDaon 
said  in  the  morning,  '<  Is  not  this  a  fine  la- 
dy a?  »»  There  was  not  a  word  now  of  hia 
*<  impatience  to  be  in  civilized  life; "  thougji 
indeed  I  should  beg  pardon — ^he  found  it 
here.  We  had  slept  well,  and  Iain  lon^. 
After  breakfast  we  surveyed  the  castle  and 
the  garden.  Mr.  Bethune,  the  parish  mia- 
ister,  Magnus  Macleod,  of  Claggan,  brother 
to  TiiUikery  and  Macleod,ofBav,  two  sub- 
stantial gentlemen  of  the  clan,  ^ned  with 
us.  We  had  admirable  venison,  generoua 
wine;  in  a  word,  all  that  a  good  table  has. 
This  was  really  the  haU  of  a  chief.    Lady 


3  [She  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Brodie, 
Esq.  of  Brodie,  Lyou  King  at  Arms.  She  had 
lately  oome  with  her  dangbtere  out  of  Hampshire, 
to  superintend  her  son's  houaehokl  at  Donvegaa 
See  his  Memoirs  in  the  Appendix.  This  retpeo> 
table  lady  died  in  1808.  It  has  been  said  that 
she  expressed  considerable  dissatisfaction  at  Dr. 
Johnson's  rude  behaviour  at  Dunvegan.  Her 
grandson,  the  present  Macleod,  assures  me  that  it 
was  not  so  :  "  they  were  all,'*  be  says  emphati- 
cally, **  delighted  with  him  ;"  and,  indeed,  fail 
&ther'ameiiMnra  give  the  same  im^rewion.— £p.] 
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Macleod  had  been  much  obliged  to  my  fa- 
ther, who  had  settled  hv  arbitratigD  a  varie;- 
ty  of  perplexed  claims  between  her  and  her 
relation,  the  Laird  of  Brodie,  which  she 
now  repaid  by  particular  attention  to  me. 
Maclecd  started  the  subject  of  making  wo- 
men do  penance  in  the  church  for  fornica- 
tion. Johnson.  "  It  »  right,  sir.  Infa- 
my is  attached  to  the  crime,  by  uniyersal 
opinion,  as  soon  as  it  is  known.  I  would 
not  be  the  man  who  would  discover  it,  if  I 
alone  knew  it,  for  a  woman  may  reform; 
nor  would  I  commend  a  person  who  divulges 
a  woman's  first  offence;  but  being  once 
divulged,  it  ought  to  be  infamous.  Consi- 
der ol  what  importance  to  society  the  chas- 
tity of  women  la.  Upon  that  all  the  pro- 
perty in  the  world  depends.  We  hang  a 
thief  for  stealing  a  sheep,  but  the  unchasti- 
ty  of  a  woman  transfers  sheep«  and  farm*  and 
all,  from  the  right  owner.  I  have  much 
more  reverence  for  a  common  prostitute 
than  for  a  woman  who  conceals  ner  guilt 
The  prostitute  is  known.  She  cannot  de- 
ceive :  she  cannot  bring  a  strumpet  into  the 
arms  of  an  honest  man,  without  his  know- 
ledge.'' BoswsLL.  "  There  is,  however, 
a  great  difference  between  the  licentiousness 
of  a  single  woman,  and  that  of  a  married 
woman."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  stealing  a  shil- 
ling and  stealing  a  thousand  pounds;  be- 
tween simply  taking  a  man's  purse,  and 
murdering  him  first,  and  then  taking  it. 
But  when  one  begins  to  be  vicious,  it  is 
easy  to  go  on.  Where  single  women  are 
lieentious,  you  rarely  find  faithful  married 
women."  Boswell.  "And  yet  we  are 
told,  that  in  some  nations  in  India,  the  dis- 
tinction is  strictly  observed."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  don't  s^ive  us  India.  That  puts  me 
in  mind  of  Alontesquieu,  who  is  really  a 
lellow  of  genius  too  in  many  respects; 
whenever  he  wants  to  support  a  strange 
opinion,  he  quotes  vou  the  practice  of  Ja- 
pan, or  of  some  other  distant  country,  of 
which  he  knows  nothing.  To  support 
polygamv,  he  tells  you  of  the  island  ol  For- 
mosa, where  there  are  ten  women  born  for 
one  man.  He  had  but  to  suppose  another 
island,  where  there  are  ten  men  born  for 
one  woman,  and  so  make  a  marriage  be- 
tween them  1." 

At  supper,  Lady  Macleod  mentioned  Dr. 
Cadogan's  book  on  the  gout.  Johnson. 
<*  It  is  a  good  book  in  general,  but  a  fool- 
ish one  in  particulars.  It  is  good  in  gener- 
al, as  recommending  temperance,  ana  exer- 
cise, and  cheerfulness.  In  that  respect  it  is 
x)nly  Dr.  Cheyne's  book  told  in  anew  way; 

*  What  my  friend  treated  as  so  wild  a  snppon- 
tien  has  actually  happened  in  the  western  itlandi 
•r  Scotland,  if  we  may  believe  Martin,  who  telb 
jt^  the  islaade  of  Col  and  Tjrv-yi,  and  sajm  that 
it  IB  proved  by  the  parish  ragis|en.-<*Boswxu«. 
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and  there  should  come  out  such  a  bo  k  eve- 
ry thirty  years,  dressed  in  the  mode  of  the 
times.  It  is  foolish,  in  maintaining  that 
the  gom  is  not  hereditary,  and  tliat  one  fit 
of  it,  when  gone,  is  like  a  fever  when  gone." 
Lady  Macleod  objected  th^t  the  author  does 
not  practise  what  he  teaches  3.  Johnson. 
'<  I  cannot  help  that,  madam.  That  does 
not  make  his  book  the  worse.  People  are 
influenced  more  by  what  a  man  says,  if  his 
practice  is  suitable  to  it,  because  they  are 
Dlockheads.  The  more  intellectual  people 
are,  the  readier  will  they  attend  to  what  a 
man  tells  them.  If  it  is  just,  they  will  fol- 
low it,  be  hia  practice  what  it  will.  No 
man  practises  so  well  as  he  writes.  I  have, 
all  mv  life  long,  been  lying  till  noon;  yet  I 
tell  all  young  men,  and  tell  them  with  great 
sincerity,  that  nobody  who  does  not  rise 
early  will  ever  do  any  good.  Only  consi- 
der! You  read  a  book;  you  are  convinced 
by  it;  you  do  not  know  the  authour.  Sup- 
pose you  afterwards  know  him,  and  find 
that  he  does  not  practise  what  he  teaches ; 
are  you  to  give  up  your  former  conviction  ? 
At  this  rate  you  would  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  when  readinff  every  book,  till 
you  knew  how  the  autnour  practised." 
"  But,"  said  Lady  Macleod,  "  you  would 
think  better  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  if  he  acted  ac- 
cording to  his  principles,"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  madam,  to  be  sure,  a  man  who  acts 
in  the  face  of  light  is  worse  than  a  man  who 
does  not  know  so  much:  yet  I  think  uo  man 
should  be  worse  thought  of  for  publishing 
j^ood  principles.  There  is  something  noble 
in  publishing  truth,  though  it  condemns 
one's  self."  I  expressed  some  surprise  at 
Cadogan's  recommending  good  humour,  as 
if  it  were  quite  in  our  own  power  to  attain 
it  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  a  man  grows 
better  humoured  as  he  grows  glder.  He 
improves  by  experience.  When  young,  he 
tliinks  himself  of  great  consequence,  and 
every  thing  of  importance.  As  he  advances 
in  life,  he  learns  to  think  himself  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  little  things  of  littie  importance; 
and  so  he  becomes  more  patient,  and  better 
pleased.  All  good-humour  and  complai- 
sance are  acquired .  Naturally  a  child  seizes 
directly  what  it  sees,  and  thinks  of  pleasing 
itself  only.  By  decrees,  it  fs  taught  to  please 
others,  and  to  prefer  others ;  and  that  this 
will  ultimately  produce  the  greatest  happi- 
ness. If  a  man  is  not  convinced  of  that,  he 
never  will  practise  it.    Common  language 

'  This  was  a  general  reflection  against  Dr. 
Cadogan,  when  bis  very  popular  book  was  fint 
pabmed.  It  was  sak),  that  wliatever  precepts 
he  might  give  to  otben,  he  himself  indalged  freely 
in  the  bottle.  Bat  I  haye  since  had  the  pleasune 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  him,  and,  if  bis  own 
testjokony  may  be  believed  (and  J  have  never 
heaid.it  jmpeached),  his  coone  of  life  has  beep 
conforauble  to  his  doctrine. — ^Boswsll. 
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speaks  the  truth  as  to  this:  we  say,  a  person 
is  well  bred.  As  it  is  said,  that  all  materi- 
al motion  is  primarily  in  a  right  line,  and  is 
never  per  eireuttom,  never  in  anc/ther  form, 
unless  by  some  particular  cause:  so  it  may 
be  said  intellectual  motion  is."  Lady  Mac- 
leod  asked,  if  no  man  was  naturally  ffoodf 
Johnson.  '<  No,  madam,  no  more  than  a 
wolf."  BoswELL.  "Nor  no  woman, 
sir?  »*  Johnson.  "  No,  sir."  Lady  Mac^ 
Icod  started  at  this,  sayinff ,  in  a  low  voice, 
•*  This  IS  worse  than  Swift  i." 

M*Leod  of  Ulinish  had  come  in  the  af- 
ternoon. We  were  a  jovial  company  at 
supper.  The  laird,  surrounded  by  so  many 
of  his  clan,  was  to  me  a  pleasmg  sight. 
They  listened  with  wonder  and  pleasure, 
while  Dr.  Johnson  harangued.  I  am  vex- 
ed that  I  cannot  take  down  his  full  strain  of 
eloquence. 

rTednesday,  15tA  September. — ^The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  clan  went  away  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  harbour  of  Lochbraccadale, 
to  take  leave  of  some  of  their  friends  who 
were  going  to  America.  It  was  a  very  wet 
day.  We  looked  at  Rorie  Morels  horn, 
which  is  a  large  cow's  horn,  with  the  mouth 
of  it  ornamented  with  stiver  curiously  carv* 
ed.  It  holds  rather  more  than  a  bottle  and 
a  half.  Every  Laird  of  Macleod,  it  is  said, 
roust,  as  a  proof  of  his  manhood,  drink  it 
off  full  of  claret,  without  laying  it  down. 
From  Rorie  More  many  of  the  branches  of 
the  family  are  descended;  in  particular,  the 
Talisker  branch;  so  that  his  name  is  much 
talked  of  We  also  saw  hfs  bow,  which 
hardly  any  man  now  can  bend,  and  his  glm- 
more,  which  was  wielded  with  both  hands, 
and  is  of  a  prodigious  size.  We  saw  here 
some  old  pieces  ot  iron  armour,  immensely 
heavy.  Xhe  broad-sword  now  used,  though 
called  iheglm/more^  (i.  e.  the  great  tword),  is 
much  smaller  than  that  used  in  Rorie  Morels 
time.  There  is  hardly  a  target  now  to  be 
found  in  the  Highlands.  After  the  disarm- 
ing act,  they  made  them  serve  as  covers  to 
their  butter-milk  barrels;  a  kind  of  change, 
like  beating  spears  into  pruning-hooks. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Works  (the  folio 
edition)  happened  to  lie  in  the  window  in 
the  dining-room.  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to 
look  at  the  Characterea  Jldvoeatorum.  He 
allowed  him  power  of  mind,  and  that  he 
understood  very  well  what  he  tells ;  but 
said,  that  there  was  too  much  declamation, 
and  that  the  Latin  was  not  correct.    He 

^  [It  Beems  as  if  Boswell  and  Lady  Macleod 
had  expected  that  JohosoD  would  faaTo  excepted 
women  from  the  general  krt  of  mankind. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Commonly  called  elaymore^  but  more 
properly  glaymorey  qwui  glahemare,  the 
great  sword.  Every  one  knows  diat  to  thia  day 
a  larger  sword  is,  in  TVench,  called  ^{ojee,  the 
old  Celtic  word,  no  doubt  fiom  the  same  root  as 
gladnu.^Eo.'i 


found  fault  with  apprwinquabantf  in  the 
character  of  Gilmour.  1  tried  him  with  the 
opposition  between  gloria  and  pofaui,  is 
the  comparison  between  Gilmour  and  Ni«>« 
bet,  which  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  "Catalogiie 
of  the  Lords  of  Session,"  thinks  difficult  to 
be  understood.  The  words  are,  "  penes 
iUmm  gloria,  perns  hune  pabnaJ*^  In  a 
short  Account  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotlaiidy 
which  I  published  some  yean  ago,  I  applied 
tl^iese  words  to  the  two  contending  parties, 
and  explained  them  thus:  ''The  popular 
party  has  most  eloquence;  Dr.  RobertBOs's 
party  most  influence."  I  was  very  desirous 
to  hear  Dr.  Johnson's  explication.  Johs- 
soK.  <<  I  see  no  difficulty.  Gihnour  was 
admired  for  his  parts;  Nisbet  carried  his 
cause  by  his  skill  m  law.  Pahna  is  victo- 
ry." I  obsM'ved,  that  the  character  of  Ni- 
cholson, in  this  book,  resembled  that  of 
Burke:  for  it  is  said,  in  one  place,  **  m 
omne$  huo$  et  joece  $e  seepe  retohebat  3;  » 
and  in  another,  <<  sed  aceipUris  more  ^  eof^ 
9peetu  aUqwmdo  aetantium  mbUmi  se  pro- 
trahefu  ffolatu,  in  pradam  nwro  impeiu  de^ 
teendebatV*  Johhsoh.  "  No,  sir;  I  ne- 
ver heard  Burke  make  a  good  jok^  in  m> 
life."  BosweLL.  "  But,  sir,  you  will  al 
low  he  is  a  hawk."  Dr.  Johnson,  thinking 
that  I  meant  this  of  his  joking,  said,  **  No, 
sir,  he  is  not  the  hawk  there.  He  is  the 
beetle  in  the  mire."  I  still  adhered  to  my 
metaphor,  '*  But  he  ioars  as  the  hawk." 
JoHNsov.  "  Yes,  sir;  but  he  catches  no- 
thing." Macleod  asked,  what  is  the  par- 
ticular excellence  of  Burke's  elo<)uenoe? 
JoBirsoN.  <*  Copiousness  and  fertility  of 
a llusion ;  a  power  of  diversifying  his  matter, 
by  placing  it  in  various  relations.  Burke 
has  great  information,  and  great  command 
of  language;  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  has 
not  in  every  respect  the  highest  elegance." 
BoBWELL.  **  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  Bnike 
has  read  Cicero  much.^"  Johnsoit.  "I 
do  n't  believe  it,  sir.  Burke  has  great  know- 
ledge, great  fluency  <^  words,  and  giesc 
promptness  of  ideas,  so  that  he  can  speak 
with  great  ilKistration  on  any  subject  that 
comes  before  him .  He  is  neither  like  Giceio, 
nor  like  Demosthenes,  nor  like  anyone  eisey 
but  speaks  as  well  as  he  can." 

In  the  sixty-fif^  page  of  the  first  vohme 
of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Jc^insoa 
pointed  out  a  paragraph  beginning  with 
Aristotle,  and  told  me  there  was  an  error  in 
the  text,  which  he  bade  me  try  to  discover. 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  hit  it  at  once.  Am 
the  passage  is  pnnted,  it  is  said  that  the 


'  He  often  indulged  himself  in  every  epecam  of 
pleanntiy  and  wit — ^Boswxi.i.. 

*  But  like  the  hawk,  having  soared  with  a 
lofty  flisht  to  a  hoigfat  which  the  eye  eonkl  sot 
leach,  he  was  wont  to  swoop  apoB  his  VOf 
with  wondaifal  lapidity.— Boswxu.. 
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'devil  answers  ef>en  in  engine$.  I  corrected  it 
tcy-'ever  in  osnigmat,  *'  Sir,"  said  he, 
«*  you  are  a  good  critick.  Thia  would  have 
been  a  great  thing  to  do  in  the  text  of  an 
ancient  authour." 

Thursday y  16/A  September.'-hast  night 
much  care  was  taken  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
was  st>ll  distressed  by  his  cold.  He  had  hith- 
*«rto  most  strangely  slept  without  a  nightcap. 
Miss  Macleod  made  him  a  large  flannel  one, 
'and  he  was  prevailed  with  to  drink  a  little 
brandy  when  he  was  going  to  bed.  He  has 
^veat  virtue)  in  not  drinking  wine  or  any 
^rmented  liquor,  because,  as  he  acknow- 
ledged to  us,  he  could  not  do  it  in  modera 
tion.  Lady  Macleod  would  hardly  believe 
him,  and  said,  "  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  would 
not  carry  it  too  lar."  Johnsok.  "  Nay, 
madam,  it  carried  me.  I  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  lone  illness  to  leave  it  off.  It  was 
then  prescribed  to  me  not  to  drink  wine; 
and  having  broken  oS  the  habit,  I  have  ne- 
ver returned  to  iL" 

In  the  argument  on  Tuesday  night,  about 
natural  goodness.  Dr.  Johnson  denied  that 
any  child  was  better  than  another,  but  by 
difference  of  instruction;  though,  in  conse- 
quence of  greater  attention  being  paid  to 
instruction  by  one  child  than  another,  and 
of  a  variety  of  imperceptible  causes,  such  as 
instruction  being  counteracted  by  servants,  a 
notion  was  conceived,  that  of  two  children, 
equally  well  educated,  one  was  naturally 
much  worse  than  another.  He  owned,  this 
morning,  that  one  might  have  a  greater  ap- 
titude to  learn  than  another,  and  that  we 
inherit  dispositions  from  our  parents.  "  I 
inherited,"  said  he,  *'  a  vile  melancholy  from 
m^  father,  which  has  made  me  mad  all  my 
life,  at  least  not  sober."  Lady  Macleod 
wondered  he  should  tell  this.  "  Madam," 
said  I,  '<  he  knows  that  with  that  madness  ^ 
he  is  superior  to  other  men." 

I  have  oilen  been  astonished  with  what 
exactness  and  perspicuity  he  will  explain 
the  process  of  anv  art.  He  this  morning 
explained  to  us  all  the  operation  of  coining, 
and,  at  night,  all  the  operation  of  brewing, 
so  very  ctearly,  that  Mr.  McQueen  said, 
when  he  heard  the  first,  he  thought  he  liad 
been  bred  in  the  Mint;  when  he  heard  the 
aecond,  that  he  had  been  bred  a  brewer. 

1  was  elated  by  the  thought  of  having 
been  able  to  entice  such  a  man  to  this  re- 
mote part  of  the  world.  A  ludicrous,  yet 
just  image  presented  itself  to  my  mind, 
which  I  expressed  to  the  company.  I  com- 
pared mjrself  to  a  dog  who  has  got  hold  of 
a  large  piece  of  meat,  and  runs  away  with 
it  to  a  corner,  where  he  may  devour  it  in 


*  [Mr.  Boswell  was,  we  see,  the  fitst  to  pub- 
lish this  fact,  thoiigh  he  ehose  to  blame  others  for 
allodintf  to  it ;  see  ante,  p.  28.  See  also  Miss 
Reynolds's  Reeoliections  of  Dr,  Johnstm,  in  the 
appendix  to  the  seooiid  toL— Ed.] 
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peace,  without  any  fear  of  others  Uking  it 
from  him.  "  In  I^ndon,  Reynolds,  Beau^ 
clerk,  and  all  of  them,  are  contending  who 
shall  enjoy  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation. 
We  are  feasting  upon  it,  undisturbed,  at 
Dun  vegan." 

It  was  still  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 
Dr.  Johnson  however  walked  out  with 
Macleod,  and  saw  Rorie  MoreU  cascade  in 
full  perfection.  Colonel  Macleod,  instead 
of  being  all  life  and  gaiety,  as  I  have  seen 
him,  was  at  present  grave,  and  somewhat 
depressed  by  his  anxious  concern  about 
Macleod's  anairs,  and  by  finding  some  gen- 
tlemen of  the  clan  by  no  means  disposed  to 
act  a  generous  or  affectionate  part  to  their 
chief  in  his  distress,  but  bargaining  with 
him  as  with  a  stran^r^.  However,  he 
was  agreeable  and  pohte,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
said  he  was  a  very  pleasing  man.  My  feU 
k}W-traveller  and  I  talked  of  going  to  Swe- 
den; and,  while  we  were  settling  our  plan, 
I  expressed  a  pleasure  in  the  prospect 
of  seeing  the  king.  Johnson.  *' I  doubt, 
sir,  if  he  would  speak  to  us."  Colonel  Mac^ 
leod  said,  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Boswell  would 
speak  to  Am."  But  seeing  me  a  little  dis- 
concerted by  his  remark,  he  politely  added, 
"  and  with  great  propriety."  Here  let  me 
offer  a  short  defence  of  that  propensity  in 
my  disposition,  to  which  this  gentleman  al- 
luded. It  has  procured  me  much  happiness. 
I  hope  it  does  not  deserve  so  bard  a  name 
as  either  forwardness  or  impudence.  If  I 
know  myself,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
eagerness  to  share  the  societv  of  men  dis- 
tinguished either  by  their  rank  or  there  tal- 
ents, and  a  diligence  to  attain  what  I  desire. 
If  a  man  is  praised  for  seeking  knowledge, 
though  mountains  and  seas  are  in  his  way, 
may  Tie  not  be  pardoned,  whose  ardour,  m 
the  pursuit  of  the  same  object,  leads  him  to 
encounter  difficulties  as  great,  though  of  a 
different  kind? 

AAer  the  ladies  were  gone  from  table,  we 
talked  of  the  Highlanders  not  having  sheets; 
and  this  led  us  to  consider  the  advantage 
of  wearing  linen.  Johnsoit.  "All  animal 
substances  are  less  cleanly  than  vegetables. 
Wool,  of  which  flannel  is  made,  is  an  ani- 
mal substance;  flannel  therefore  is  not  so 
cleanly  as  linen.  I  remember  I  used  to 
think  tar  dirty;  but  when  I  knew  it  to  be 
only  a  preparation  of  the  juice  of  the  pine, 
I  thought  so  no  longer.  It  is  not  disagree- 
able to  have  the  j^um  that  oozes  from  a  plum- 
tree  upon  vour  fingers,  because  it  is  vegeta- 
ble; but  if  you  have  any  cancBe-grease,  anv 
tallow  ujjon  your  fingers,  vou  arc  uneasy  till 
you  rub  it  off. — I  have  often  thought  that, 
if  I  kept  a  seraglio,  the  ladies  should  ail 
were  linen  gowns,  or  cotton — I  mean  stuffs 
made  of  vegetable  substances.     I  would 


*  [See  an  intierasCiiig  accouit  ti  these  n^tia* 
tions  in  Macleod*s  Mtmotrs,  Appendix.— £i>.} 
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have  no  silk;  yon  cannot  tell  when  it  is 
clean:  it  will  be  veiy  nasty  before  it  is  per- 
ceived to  be  so.  Linen  detects  its  own 
dirtiness." 

To  hear  the  grave  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson^ 
"  that  maiestick  teacher  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious wisdom,"  while  sitting  solemn  in  an 
arm-chair  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  talk,  ex  eathe- 
drd,  of  his  keeping  a  seraglio,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  the  supposition  had  often  been 
in  his  thoughts,  struck  me  so  forcibly  with 
ludicrous  contrast,  that  I  could  not  but 
laugh  immoderately.  He  was  too  proud  to 
submit,  even  for  a  moment,  to  be  the  object 
of  ridicule,  and  instantly  retaliated  with 
such  keen  sarcastick  wit,  ami  such  a  variety 
of  degrading  images,  of  every  one  of  which 
1  was  the  object,  that,  though  I  can  bear 
such  attacks  as  well  as  most  men,  I  yet 
found  myself  so  much  the  sport  of  all  the 
company,  that  I  wouki  gladly  expunge  from 
my  mind  every  trace  of  this  severe  retort. 

Talking  of  our  friend  Langton's  house  in 
Lincolnshire,  he  said,  "  The  old  house  of 
the  family  was  burnt  A  temporary  building 
was  erected  in  its  room;  and  to  this  day  they 
have  been  always  adding  as  the  family  in- 
creased. It  is  hke  a  shirt  made  for  a  man 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  enlarged  always 
as  he  grows  older." 

We  talked  lo-niffht  of  Luther's  allowing 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  two  wives,  and 
that  it  was  with  the  consent  of  the  wife  to 
whom  he  was  first  married.  Johnson. 
<'  There  was  no  harm  in  this,  so  far  as  she 
only  was  concerned,  because  vo/enfinon^< 
if^uria.  But  it  was  an  offence  against  tne 
general  order  of  society,  and  against  the 
law  of  the  Gospel,  by  which  one  man  and 
one  woman  are  to  be  united.  No  man  can 
have  two  wives,  but  by  preventing  some- 
body else  fVom  having  one  *. " 

Friday,  nth  September, — After  dinner 
yesterday,  we  had  a  conversation  upon  cun- 
ning. Macleod  said  that  he  was  not  afraid 
of  cunning  people:  but  would  let  them  play 
their  tricks  about  nim  like  monkeys.  "But 
(said  I),  they  HI  scratch;"  and  Mr.  McQueen 
added,  "They'll  invent  new  tricks,  as  soon 
as  you  find  out  what  they  do."  Johnson. 
"  Cunning  has  effect  from  the  credulity  of 
others,  rather  than  from  the  abilities  of  those 
who  are  cunning.  It  requires  no  extraordi- 
nary talents  to  lie  and  deceive."  This  led 
us  to  consider  whether  it  did  not  require 
"  great  abilities  to  be  very  wicked.  Johnson. 
*"  It  requires  great  abilities  to  have  the  poto- 
<£r  of  being  very  wicked;  but  not  to  be  very 
wicked.  A  man  who  has  the  power,  which 
•great  abilities  procure  him,  may  use  it  well 

1  [This  is  a  iaLie,  and,  if  it  had  even  more  of 
troth  ia  it,  too  nanow  a  groond  on  which  to  build 
thif  great  doctrine — a  doctrine  which  is  the  foun- 
dation oi  tdl  Ynamn  eiviliatkm,  and  of  all  indi- 
vidoal  happineM.— Ed.] 
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or  ill;  and  it  requires  more  abilities  to  vm 
it  well,  than  to  use  it  ill.  Wickedness  » 
always  easier  than  virtue;  for  it  takes  the 
short  cut  to  every  thing.  1 1  is  much  etBier  to 
Gteal  a  hundred  pounds,  tlian  to  ^et  it  V)r 
labour,  or  any  other  way.  Consider  only 
what  act  of  wickedness  requires  great  abili- 
ties to  commit  it,  when  once  the  person  wbo 
is  to  do  it  has  the  power;  for  there  is  the  di»>' 
tinction.  It  requires  great  abilities  to  con- 
quer an  army,  but  none  to  massacre  it  after 
it  is  conquered." 

The  weather  this  day  was  rather  better 
than  any  that  we  had  since  we  came  to 
Dunvegan.  Mr.  McQueen  had  often  men- 
tioned a  curious  piece  of  antiquity  near  thk, 
which  he  called  a  temple  of  the  goddes 
Anaitis.  Having  often  talked  of  going  to 
see  it,  he  and  I  set  out  after  breakfast,  at- 
tend^ by  his  servant,  a  fellow  quite  like  a 
savage.  I  must  observe  here,  that  in  Sky 
there  seems  to  be  much  idleneaa ;  for  men 
and  boys  follow  you,  as  colts  follow  pasBen- 

§ers  upon  a  road.  The  usual  figure  of  a 
ky-boy  is  a  lown  with  bare  legs  and  feet, 
amrtykilt,  ragged  coat  and  waistcoat,! 
bare  head,  and  a  stick  in  his  hand,  whkh,I 
suppose,  is  partly  to  help  the  lazy  r(^e  to 
walk,  partly  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  a  deienflivB 
weapon.  We  walked  what  is  called  two 
miles,  but  is  probably  four,  from  the  caatle, 
till  we  came  to  the  sacred  place.  The 
country  around  is  a  black  dreary  moor  on 
all  sides,  except  to  the  sea-coast,  toTranb 
which  there  is  a  view  through  a  valley; 
and  the  farm  of  Bay  shows  some  good  land. 
The  place  itself  is  green  ground,  being  wdl 
drained,  by  means  of  a  deep  glen  on  each 
side,  in  both  of  which  there  runs  a  rivvlet 
with  a  good  quantity  of  water,  forming 
several  cascades,  which  make  a  considerable 
appearance  and  sound.  The  first  thing  «b 
came  to  was  an  earthen  mound,  or  dyke, 
extending  from  the  one  precipice  to  the 
other.  A  little  farther  on  was  a  strong  stone 
wall,  not  high,  but  very  thick,  extending  m 
the  same  manner.  On  the  outside  of  it 
were  the  ruins  of  two  houses,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  entry*  or  gate  to  it  The  wall  u 
built  all  along  <m  uncemented  stones,  bot  of 
so  larffe  a  size  as  to  make  a  verv  firm  and 
durable  rampart  It  has  been  built  all  abont 
the  consecrated  ground,  except  where  the 
precipice  is  steep  enough  to  form  an  encb- 
sure  of  itself.  The  sacred  spot  contain 
more  than  two  acres.  There  are  within  it 
the  ruins  of  many  houses,  none  of  them 
large, — a  cairn, — and  many  graves  marked 
by  clusters  of  stones.  Mr.  McQueen  insisfr- 
ed  that  the  ruin  of  a  small  building,  stand- 
iijff  east  and  west,  was  actually  the  temple 
of^the  goddess  Anaitis,  where  her  statae 
was  kept,  and  from  whence  proceasiotf 
were  made  to  wash  it  in  one  of  the  brooki. 
There  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  hollow  ntd 
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Visible  for  a  good  way  from  the  entrance ; 
but  Mr.  M*  Queen,  with  the  keen  eye  of  an 
antiquary,  traced  it  much  farther  than  I 
could  perceive  it.  There  is  not  above  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  heiprht  of  the  walls  now 
remainiag;  and  the  whole  extent  of  the 
building  was  never,  I  imagine,  greater  than 
an  ordinary  Highland  house.  Mr.  McQueen 
has  collected  a  great  deal  of  learning  on 
the  subiect  of  t^ie  temple  of  Anaitts ;  and  I 
had  endeavoured,  in  mv  Journal^  to  state 
such  particulars  as  might  give  some  idea  of 
it,  and  of  the  suriomiding  scenery;  but 
from  the  great  difiiculty  of  describing  vin- 
bie  objects,  I  found  my  account  so  unsatis- 
factory, that  my  readers  would  probably 
have  exclaimed 

'*  And  write  about  it,  geddew,  and  about  it '  ;'* 

and  therefore  I  have  omitted  it 

When  we  got  home,  and  were  a^ain  at 
table  with  Dr.  Johnson,  we  first  taDEed  of 
portraits.  He  agreed  in  thinking  them 
valuable  is  families.  I  wished  to  know 
which  he  preferred,  fine  portraits,  or  those 
of  which  the  merit  was  resembhiBice. 
JoHirsoN.  <<Sir,  their  chief  excellence  is 
bein^  like."  Boswall.  <'  Are  VQU  of  that 
opinion  as  to  the  portraits  of  ancestors, 
whom  one  has  never  seen  ?  "  Johnson. 
**  It  then  becomes  of  more  consequence  that 
they  should  be  like ;  and  I  would  have  ihem 
in  the  dress  of  the  times,  which  makes  a 
piece  of  history.  One  should  like  to  see 
how  Rorie  More  looked.  Truth,  sir,  is  of 
the  greatest  value  in  these  thinss."  Mr. 
M*  Queen  observed,  that  if  you  think  it  of 
no  consequence  whether  portraits  are  like, 
if  they  are  but  well  painted,  you  may  be  in- 
different whether  a  piece  of  history  is  true 
or  not,  if  well  told. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  at  breakfast  to-day, 
*'  that  it  was  but  of  late  that  historians  be- 
stowed pains  and  attention  in  ccHisulting 
records,  to  attain  to  accuracy.  Bacon,  in 
writing  his  History  of  Heniy  VIL,  does 
not  seem  to  have  consulted  any,  but  to  have 
just  taken  what  he  found  in  other  histories, 
and  blended  it  with  what  he  learnt  by  tra^ 
dition."  He  agreed  with  me  that  there 
should  be  a  chronicle  kept  in  every  con- 
siderable family,  to  preserve  the  characters 
and  transactions  of  successive  generations. 

Af^r  dinner,  I  started  the  subject  of  the 
temple  of  Anaitts.  Mr.  McQueen  had  laid 
stress  on  the  name  given  to  the  place  by 
the  country  people, — Ainnit ;  and  added, 
**  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  piece  of 
antiquity,  till  I  met  with  the  AnaihdU  de- 
hihrum  in  Lydia,  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
and  the  elder  Pliny."  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
his  usual  acuteness,  examined  Mr.  M'Q,ueen 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ainmt,  in 
^rse ;  and  it  proved  to  be  a  water-place,  or 
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a  place  near  water,  "which,"  said  Mr. 
M'Queen, "  agrees  with  all  the  descriptions 
of  the  temples  of  that  goddess,  which  were 
situated  near  rivers^  that  there  might  be 
water  to  wash  the  statue."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  the  argument  fVom  the  name  is 
gone.  The  name  is  exhausted  by  what  we 
see.  We  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  a 
distance  for  what  we  can  pick  up  under  our 
feet.  Had  it  been  an  accidental  name,  the 
similarity  between  it  and  Anaitis  might 
have  had  something  in  it :  but  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  mere  physiological  name."  Macle- 
od  said,  Mr.  McQueen's  knowledge  of  ety- 
mology h  ad  destroyed  h is  conjecture.  Joh  n- 
soN.  "  Yes,  sir :  Mr.  M'Queen  is  like  the 
eagle  mentioned  oy  Waller,  who  was  shot 
with  an  arrow  leathered  from  his  own 
wing."  Mr.  M'Queen  would  not,  howev- 
er, give  up  his  conjecture.  Johnson. 
"  You  have  one  possibility  for  jrou,  and  all 
possibilities  against  you.  It  is  possible  it 
may  be  the  temple  of  Anaitis ;  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  it  may  be  a  fortification  ;  or  it 
may  be  a  place  of  Christian  worship,  as  the 
first  Christians  often  chose  remote  and  wild 
places,  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind; 
or,  if  it  was  a  heathen  temple,  it  may  have 
been  built  near  a  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
lustration;  and  there  is  such  a  multitude  of 
divinities,  to  whom  it  may  have  been  dedi- 
cated, that  the  chance  of  its  being  a  tem 
pie  of  Anaitis  is  hardly  any  thing.  It  is 
like  throwing  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore to-day,  ai^  thinking  you  mav  find  it 
to-morrow.  No,  sir,  this  temple,  lixe  man^ 
an  ill-built  edifice,  tumbles  down  before  it  is 
roofed  in."  In  his  triumph  over  the  reve- 
rend antiquarian,  he  indulged  himself  in  a 
conceit ;  for,  some  vestige  of  the  altthr  of 
the  goddess  being  much  insisted  on  in  sup- 

Srt  of  the  hypothesis,  he  said,  "  Mr. 
'Queen  is  fighting  oro  aris  etjfocis.^^ 
It  was  wonderful  now  well  time  passed 
in  a  remote  castle,  and  in  dreary  weather. 
After  supper,  we  talked  of  Pennant  It  was 
objected  that  he  was  sup^cial.  Dr.  John« 
son  defended  him  warmly.  He  said,  "  Pen- 
nant has  greater  variety  o£  inquiry  than  al- 
most any  man,  and  has  told  us  more  than 
perhaps  one  in  ten  thousand  coukl  have 
done,  in  the  time  that  he  took.  He  has  not 
said  what  he  was  to  tell;  so  you  cannot  find 
fault  with  him  for  what  he  has  not  told.  If 
a  man  comes  to  look  for  fishes,  you  cannot 
blame  him  if  he  does  not  attend  to  fowls." 
<*  But,"  said  Colonel  Macleod,  "  he  men- 
tions the  unreasonable  rise  of  rents  in  the 
Highlands,  and  says  '  the  gentlemen  are  for 
empt^g  the  bag  without  filling  it,'  for 
that  is  uie  phrase  he  uses.  Why  does  he 
not  tell  how  to  fill  it?  "  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
there  is  no  end  of  negative  criticism.  He 
tells  what  he  observes,  and  as  much  as  he 
chooses.  If  he  tells  what  is  not  tins,  yoa 
may    find  fault  with  him;  but,  though  he 
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tells  that  the  land  is  not  well  cultivated^  he 
is  not  obliged  to  tell  how  it  may  he  well 
cultivated.  If  I  tell  that  many  of  the  High- 
landers go  bare-footed,  I  am  not  obliged  to 
tell  how  they  may  get  shoes.  Pennant  tells 
a  fact  He  need  go  no  farther,  except  he 
pleases.  He  exhausts  nothing;  and  no  suh- 
ject  whatever  has  yet  been  exhausted.  But 
Pennant  has  surelv  told  a  great  deal. 
Here  is  a  man  six  feet  high,  and  you  are 
angry  because  he  is  not  seven."  Notwith- 
standing^ this  eloquent  Oratiopro  Permanr 
Ho,  which  they  who  have  reaa  this  gentle- 
man's Tours,  and  recollect  the  savage  and 
the  shopkeeper  at  Monboddo,  will  probably 
impute  to  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  I  still 
think  that  he  had  better  had  given  more  at- 
tention to  fewer  things,  than  have  thrown 
together  such  a  number  of  imperfect  ac- 
counts. 

Saturday  f  19th  September, — Before  break- 
fast, Dr.  Johason  came  up  to  my  room,  to 
forbid  me  to  mention  that  this  was  his  birth- 
iia^;  but  I  told  him  I  had  done  it  already; 
at  which  he  was  displeased — I  suppose 
from  wishing  to  have  nothing  particular 
done  on  liis  acoonikt  Lady  Macleod  and 
1  got  into  a  vrjum  dispute.  She  wanted  to 
build  .a  house  upon  a  fann  which  she  had 
taken,  about  five  miles  from  the  castle,  and 
to  make  ^^ardens  and  other  ornaments  there; 
all  of  which  I  approved  of;  but  insisted  that 
the  seat  of  the  family  should  always  be  upon 
the  rock  of  Dunvegan.  Johnson.  "  Ay, 
in  time  we  Ml  build  aU  round  this  rock. 
You  may  make  a  very  good  ho«se  at  the 
farm;  but  it  must  not  be  such  as  to  tempt 
the  Laird  of  Macleod  to  go  thither  to  reside. 
Most  of  the  great  families  of  England  have 
a  secondary  residence,  which  is  called  a 
ioiuture-house;  let  the  new  house  be  of  that 
Idfid.''  The  lady  insisted  that  the  rock 
was  very  inconvenient;  that  ttiere  was  no 
place  near  xt  where  a  good  garden  <cotild  be 
made;  that  it  must  always  be  a  rude  place; 
that  it  was  a  HeretUean  labour  to  make  a 
dinner  here.  I  was  vexed  to  find  the  alloy 
of  modern  refinement  in  a  lady  who  had  so 
much  old  family  spirit  "  Muiam,"  said  I, 
'<  if  once  you  quit  tnis  rock,  there  is  no  know- 
ing where  you  may  settle.  You  move  five 
miles  first;  then  to  St.  Andrews,  as  the  late 
laicd  did;  then  to  Edinburgh-;  and  so  on  till 
you  end<ai  Hampstead,  or  m  France.  No, 
sio;  keep  to  the  rock;  it  is  the  very  ie^ei  at 
the  estate.  It  looks  as  if  it  Ytad  been  let 
down  from  heaven  by  the  four  comers,  tb 
be  the  residence  of  a  chief.  Have  all  the 
comforts  and  eonveniences  of  life  upon  it, 
but  never  leave  Rorie  MoTe*$  cascade." 
'*  But,"  said  she,  "  is  it  not  enough  if  we 
keep  it.^  Must  we  never  have  more  conve- 
nience than  Rorie  More  had?  he  had  his 
beef  brought  to  dinner  in  one  basket,  and 
ilia  b^ad  in  another.    Why  not  as  .well  be . 
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Rorie  More  all  over,  as  live  upon  his  roekf 
And  should  not  we  tire,  in  looking  perpet- 
ually on  this  rock  ?  It  is  very  well  for  yo«, 
who  have  a  fine  place,  and  evcTT^thinffeagy, 
to  talk  thus,  and  think  of  chaininff  honest 
folks  to  a  rock.  You  would  not  live  upon 
it  yourself."  "Yes,  madam,^'  said  I,  "I 
would  live  upon  it,  were  I  Laird  ot'  Mado- 
od,  and  should  be  unhappy  if  I  were  not 
upon  it."  Johnson,  (with  a  stroAff  voice 
and  most  determined  manner).  ^  Madto, 
rather  than  ^uit  the  old  rock,  tfoswell  would 
live  in  the  pit;  he  would  make  his  hod  in 
the  dungeon."  I  felt  a  degree  of  datioDi 
at  finding  my  resolute  feudal  enthusiaai 
thus  confirmed  by  such  a  sanction.  The 
lady  was  puzzled  a  litde.  She  still  retunh 
ed  to  her  pretty  farm — rich  ground— fine 
garden.  <<  Madam,"  said  Dr.  Johiuon, 
"  weire  they  in  Asia,  I  would  not  leave  ihe 
rock  1."  My  opinion  on  this  subject  is  siiii 
the  same.  An  ancient  family  residenee 
ought  to  be  a  primary  object;  and  thoi]||li 
the  situation  of  Dunvegan  be  such  that  fit- 
tie  can  be  done  here  in  gardeninsr  or  plea- 
sure  ground,  vet,  in  addition  to  the  venera- 
tion ac<|uired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  it  bu 
many  ci^umstances  of^  natural  grandeur, 
suited  to  the  seat  of  a  Highland  chief:  it 
has  the  sea — ^islands — rock»— hills-Hi  noUe 
cascade;  and  wheli  the  family  is  again  in 
opulence,  something  may  be  done  by  art^. . 


^  [Dunvegan  well  deserves  the  stand  which  wii 
made  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  its  defence.  Iti  greatot 
inconvenience  was  that  of  access.  Tbk  had  ben 
originally  obtained  from  the  eea,  by  a  rabtenanau 
staircase,  partly  arched,  partly  cat  in  the  rock, 
which,  winding  up  through  the  clifT,  opened  iuto 
the  court  of  the  castle.  'Hiis  passage,  at  oil  tisw 
very  inconvenient,  had  been  abandoned,  and  wu 
ruinous.  A  very  indifierent  safastitute  had  been 
made  by  a  road,  which,  rising  from  the  hatboar, 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and  theo  »- 
cended  to  the  gate  by  a  very  long  stair.  The 
fNresent  chief,  whom  I  am  happy  to  eall  my  fritM, 
has  made  a  perfoetly  convenient  and  characterit' 
tic  access,  which  gives  a  direct  approach  to  the 
further  skle  of  the  moat,  in  front  of  the  (Wdi 
gate,  and  sormounts  the  chasm  by  a  drawMl^ 
which  wook)  have  delighted  Rorie  More  bimeit 
I  may  add  that  neither  Johnson  nor  Boswdl  wm 
antiqnaries,  otherwise  they  must  have  reautfkei 
amongst  the  Cimelia  of  Dunvegan,  the  fated  or 
fairy  banner,  said  to  be  ^iven  to  the  clan  by  i 
Baosbee,  and  a  curious  drmking  cup  (probafajj), 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  when  kinp 
of  the  Isle  of  Man— -certainly  of  most  veaenble 
antiquity. — ^Walter  Scott.] 

'  [Something has  indeed  been,  partly  in  the  waj 
of  accommodation  and  ornament,  partly  in  inn 
provements  yet  more  estimable,  under  the  dine- 
tk>n  of  the  present  beneficent  Lady  of  Madeed. 
She  has  completely  acquired  the  bngnage  of  her 
husband's  clan,  hi  order  to  qualify  heiwlf  to  be 
their  effectual  benefactress.  She  has  eiwtti 
schools,  which  she  snpenntentf   WnslC  ^«>ti*' 
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Mr.  Donald  M< Queen  went  away  to-day, 
in  order  to  preach  at  Braccadale  next  day. 
We  were  so  comfortably  situated  at n Dun- 
vegan,  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  hardly  be 
moved  from  it.  I  proposed  to  him  that  we 
should  leave  it  on  Monday.  "  No,  sir," 
said  he,  "  I  will  not  go  before  Wednesday. 
I  will  have  some  more  of  this  good ."  How- 
ever, as  the  weather  was  at  this  season  so 
bad,  and  so  very  uncertain,  and  we  had  a 
fi^reat  deal  to  do  yet,  Mr.  McQueen  and  I 
prevailed  with  him  to  agree  to  set  out  on 
Monday,  if  the  day  should  be  good.  Mr. 
M<  Queen,  though  it  was  inconvenient  for 
him  to  be  absent  from  his  harvest,  engaged 
to  wait  on  Monday  at  Ulinish  for  us.  When 
he  was  going  away.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  I 
shall  ever  retain  a  great  regard  for  you; " 
then  asked  him  if  he  had  the  '^  Rambler." 
Mr.  M< Queen  said,  "  No,  but  my  brother 
has  it."  JoHKSON.  "  Have  you  the  *  Idler? ' " 
M*QuEEW.  "No, sir."  Johnsow.  "Then 
1  will  order  one  for  you  at  Edinburgh, 
which  you  will  keep  in  remembrance  of  me." 
Mr.  McQueen  was  much  pleased  with  this. 
He  expressed  to  me,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
his  admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson's  wonderful 
knowledge,  and  every  other  quality  for 
which  he  is  distingmshed.  I  asked  Mr. 
McQueen  if  he  was  satisfied  with  being  a 
minister  in  Sky.  He  said  he  was  ;  but  he 
owned  that  his  forefathers  having  been  so 
long  there,  and  his  having  been  torn  there, 
made  a  chief  ingredient  in  forming  his  con- 
tentment. I  should  have  mentioned,  that 
on  our  left  hand,  between  Portree  and  Dr. 
Macleod*8  house,  Mr.  M'Queen  lold  me 
there  had  been  a  college  of  the  Knights 
Templars;  that  tradition  said  so;  and  that 
there  was  a  ruin  remaining  of  their  church, 
which  had  been  burnt:  but  I  confess  Dr. 
Johnson  has  weakened  my  belief  in  remote 
tradition.  In  the  dispute  about  JinaitiBy 
Mr.  McQueen  said,  Asia  Minor  was  peo- 
pled by  Scythians,  and,  as  they  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the  same  religion 
might  be  in  Asia  Minor  and  Sky.  Johnson. 
**  Alas!  sir,  what  can  a  nation  that  has  not 
letters  tell  of  iu  original?  I  have  always 
difficulty  to  be  patient  when  I  hear  authors 
gravely  quoted,  as  giving  accounts  of  savage 
nations,  which  accounts  they  had  from  the 
savaffes  themselves.  What  can  the  M'Craas 
tell  about  themselves  a  thousand  years  ago  i  ? 

dace  among  them  the  benedts,  knowledge,  and 
comforts  of  more  civilized  Mciety  ;  and  a  yonng 
and  beaatifttl  woman  has  done  more  for  the  enlarged 
happiness  of  this  primitive  people  than  bad  been 
aehieved  for  ages  before. — ^Walter  Scott.] 

1  [*<  Wliat  can  the  M'Craas  tell  of  themselveB 
a  thousand  yean  ago  ?"  More  than  the  Doctor 
.would  suppose.  I  have  a  copy  of  their  family 
history,  written  by  Mr.  John  Mac  Ra,  minister  of 
Dingwni,  in  Rosshire,  in  1702.  In  this  history, 
they  are  avened  ti>  have  come  over  with  those 
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There  is  no  tracmg  the  connexion  of  an- 
cient nations,  but  by  language;  and  there- 
fore I  am  always  sorry  when  any  language 
is  lost,  because  languages  are  the  pedigree 
of  nations.  If  you  find  the  same  language 
in  distant  countries,  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  inhabitants  of  each  have  been  the  same 
people;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  find  the  lan- 
guages a  eood  deal  the  same;  for  a  word 
here  and  there  being  the  same  will  not  do. 
Thus  Butler,  in  his  *  Hudibras,'  remember- 
ing thBt  penguin,  in  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, signifies  a  bird  with  a  white  head,  and 
that  the  same  word  has,  in  Wales,  the  sig- 
nification of  a  white-headed  wench  3  (pen 
head,  and  guin  white),  by  way  of  ridicule, 
concludes  that  the  people  of  those  straits  are 
Welsh." 

A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
McLean,  nephew  to  the  laird  of  the  Isle  of 
Muck,  came  this  morning;  and,  just  as  we 
sat  down  to  dinner,  came  the  laird  of  the 
Isle  of  Muck  himself,  his  lady,  sister  to 
Talisker,  two  other  ladies,  their  relations, 
and  a  daughter  of  the  late  M*Leod  of  Ha- 
mer,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  second- 
sight,  under  the  designation  of  "  Theophi- 
lus  Insulanus  3."  It  was  somewhat  droll  to 
hear  this  laird  called  by  his  title.  Muek 
would  have  sounded  ill;  so  he  was  called 
Isle  of  Muek,  which  went  off  with  great 
readiness.  The  name,  as  now  written,  is 
unseemly,  but  is  not  so  bad  in  the  original 
Erse,  which  is  MotMch,  signifying  the 
Sows'  Island.  Buchanan  calls  it  Insula 
Poreorum,  It  is  so  called  from  its  form. 
Some  call  it  Isle  of  Monk,  The  laird  in- 
sists that  this  is  the  proper  name.  It  was 
formerly  church-lana  bielonging  to  Icolm- 
kill,  and  a  hermit  lived  in  it.  It  is  two  miles 
long,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
broad.  The  laird  said,  he  had  seven  score 
of  souls  upon  it.  Last  year  he  had  eighty 
persons  inoculated,  mostly  children,  but 
some  of  them  eighteen  years  of  age.    He 


Fitzgeralds  now  holding  the  name  of  M'Kenzie, 
at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Laigs,  in  1 263.  I 
was  iodatsed  with  a  copy  of  the  pedigree  by  the 
consent  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  clan  in 
1826,  and  had  the  ordinal  in  my  possession  for 
some  time.  It  is  modestly  drawn  np,  and  appa- 
rently with  all  the  accuracy  which  can  be  ex- 
pected when  tradition  must  be  necessarily  much 
relied  upon.  The  name  was  in  Irish  Mac  Grath, 
softened  in  the  Highlands  into  Mac  Ra,  Mac  Co- 
row,  Mac  Rae,  &c.  ;  and  in  the  Lowlands,  where 
the  patronymic  was  often  dropped,  by  the  names 
of  Crow,  Craw,  &c. — Waltcr  Scott.] 

*  [It  is  not  very  intelligible  why  the  white-bead- 
ed wench  is  mentioned  :  any  itkUe  head  would 
be  called  penguin. — Ed.] 

'  [The  work  of  **  Theophilus  Insulanus  **  waa 
written  in  as  credulous  a  style  as  either  Dr.  JToha- 
Bon  or  his  bkigrapber  eoald  have  desired. — ^Waic 
TBB  Scott.] 
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agreed  with  the  sui^faoa  to  come  Bn4  do  it, 
at  half  a  crown  a  head.  It  is  very  fertile  in 
corn,  of  which  they  export  some;  and  its 
coasts  abound  in  fish.  A  tailor  comes  there 
six  times  in  a  year.  They  get  a  good 
blacksmith  from  the  Isle  of  Egg. 

Sunday,  19th  September. — 'It  was  rather 
worse  weather  than  any  that  We  had  yet.  At 
breakfast  Dr.  Johnson  saidf  *'Some  cun- 
ning men  choose  fools  for  their  wives,  think- 
inff  to  manage  them,  but  they  alwavs  fail. 
There  is  a  spaniel  fool  and  a  mule  fool. 
The  spaniel  fool  ma^  be  made  to  do  by  beat- 
ing. The  mule  fool  will  neither  do  by 
words  nor  blows ;  and  tlie  spaniel  fool  ofV- 
en  turns  mule  at  last :  and  suppose  a  fool 
to  be  made  to  do  pretty  well,  you  must  have 
the  continual  trouble  of  making  her  do. 
Depend  upon  it,  no  woman  is  the  worse 
for  sense  and  knowledge."  Whether  af- 
terwards he  meant  merely  to  say  a  polite 
thing,  or  to  give  his  opinion,  I  could  not  be 
sure ;  but  he  added,  "  Men  know  that  wo- 
men are  an  overmatch  for  them,  and  there- 
fore they  choose  the  weakest  or  most  igno- 
rant. If  they  did  not  think  so,  they  never 
could  be  afraid  of  women  knowing  as  much 
as  themselves."  In  justice  to  me  sex,  I 
think  it  but  candid  to  acknowledge,  that,  in 
a  subsequent  conversation,  he  told  me  that 
he  was  serious  in  what  he  had  said. 

He  came  to  my  room  this  morning  be- 
fore breakfast,  to  read  my  Journal,  which 
he  has  done  all  along.  He  oflen  before 
said,  "  I  take  great  delight  in  reading  it." 
To-day  he  said,  "  You  improve  :  it  grows 
better  and  better."  I  observed,  that  there 
was  a  danger  of  my  getting  a  habit  of  wri- 
ting in  a  slovenly  manner.  *^  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  it  is  not  written  in  a  slovenly  manner.  It 
might  be  printed,  were  the  subject  fit  for 
printing  i."  While  Dr.  Bethune  preached 
to  us  in  the  dining-room.  Dr.  Johnson  sat 
in  his  own  room,  where  I  saw  lying  before 
him  a  volume  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  **  The 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety,"  Monboddo's 
"Origin  of  Language,"  and  Sterne's  Ser- 
mons. He  asked  me  to-day,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  we  were  so  little  together  :  I 
told  him,  my  Journal  took  up  much  time. 
Yet,  on  reflection,  it  appeared  strange  to 
me,  that  although  I  will  run  from  one  end 
of  London  to  another,  to  pass  an  hour  with 
him,  I  should  omit  to  seize  any  spare  time 
to  be  in  his  com]>any,  when  I  am  settled  in 
the  same  house  with  mm.  But  my  Journal  is 
really  a  task  of  much  time  and  labour,  and 
he  forbids  me  to  contract  it. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  place,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  told  Mr.  M'Queen  that  he 
had  found  the  belief  of  the  second-eight  uni- 


[TOtTE  TO  THl 

versal  m  fflcy,  ezoept  among  the  cleigy, 
who  seemed  determined  against  it  I  tooir 
the  liberty  to  observe  to  Mr.  M^Qoeei, 
that  the  clergy  were  actuated  by  a  kind  of 
vanity,  "  The  world,"  say  they,  "  taliet 
us  to  be  credulous  men  in  a  remote  corner. 
We  '11  show  them  that  we  are  more  enlighi- 
ened  than  they  think."  The  worthy  inu 
said,  that  his  disbelief  of  it  was  from  his 
not  finding  sufficient  evidence :  but  I  could 
perceive  that  he  was  prejudiced  3  against  it. 
Afler  dinner  to-day,  we  talked  of  the  ex- 
traordinary fact  of  Lady  Grange's  being 
sent  to  St  Kikia,  and  confined  there  for 
several  years,  without  any  means  of  reliefs 


i  *  As  I  have  ftithftiUy  recorded  ao  many  minate 
tpaiticalan,  I  hope  I  shall  bepanloiied  for  ioMrting 
ao  flatteriitt  aa  encoaumn  oa  what  is  now  ofoed 
to  the  pabUQk.-^Boswsx.ii. 


'  [By  the  very  nseof  this  word,  Mr.  Bonrdi 
shows,  that  he  was  prejadiced  in  iavoor  of  th» 
second'^ht,  either  becaoie  it  soited  the  ciedi- 
loos  temper  of  his  owa  mind,  or  becanse  it  looked 
like  a  national  honour.  The  clergy  were  probi* 
bly  not  pr^vdiced  against  it,  otherwise  thui  m- 
being  the  best  edacatMl  and  moet  intelligeitf  ytt- 
sons  in  those  regions,  they  saw  the  abnrdity  of 
the  fables  on  which  the  saperstitwn  was  aapport- 
ed. — See  General  MacIeod*8  Memoirs,  as  to  Joha- 
son*8  willingness  to  believe  in  the  second-a^— 
Ed,] 

'  The  tme  stoiy  of  this  lady,  which  happaed 
in  this  eentuiy ,  is  as  firightfnlly  romantic  is  if  it 
had  been  the  fiction  of  a  ^oomy  fancy.  She  ma 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  loida  of  aeaaion  in  Scethai 
a  man  of  the  very  fint  bk)od  of  hia  conatiy.  F« 
aome  myaterioua  reasons,  which  have  never  faoa 
dnoovered,  ahe  was  seized  and  carried  off  in  tfaa 
dark,  she  knew  not  by  whom,  and  by  aigblly 
journeys  waa  conveyed  to  the  Highland  ahoni^ 
fiom  whence  ahe  waa  transported  by  sea  to  the  r^ 
mote  rock  of  St  Kilda,  where  ahe  remaiaed, 
amongat  its  few  wild  inhabitants,  a  forlorn  priioaer, 
but  had  a  constant  supply  of  proviaiona,  and  a  wih 
man  to  wait  on  her.  No  inquiry  was  made  aficr 
her,  fill  ahe  at  last  found  means  to  convey  a  letter 
to  a  confidential  fnend,  by  the  daughter  of  a  Cat- 
echist,  who  concealed  it  in  a  clue  of  yan.  In- 
formation being  thus  obtauied  at  Edtabuigh,  aahq^ 
was  sent  to  bring  her  off ;  hat  inteUigeoce  of  d» 
being  received,  uie  was  conveyed  to  Msdeodl 
island  of  Berries,  where  she  died ;  [bat  was  ban* 
ed,  as  Madeod  informs  the  Editor,  at  Ikave. 
pan.]— BoawELL.  [The  atoiy  of  Lady  Gmfa 
la  well  known.  I  have  aeen  her  Jooinal.  Shs 
had  become  privy  to  aome  of  the  jacobit^  intrigaei, 
in  which  her  husband.  Lord  Grange  (brotbtf  of 
the  Eari  of  Bfar,  and  a  lord  of  aeaaion),  and  hii 
family  were  engaged.  Being  on  indifferent  tenm 
with  her  husband,  ahe  is  said  to  have  thrown  oat 
hints  that  she  knew  ss  much  as  woukl  coat  him 
hia  life.  The  judge  probahly  thought  withMn. 
Peachnm,  that  it  is  rather  an  awkward  stats  of 
domestic  sfiaiis  when  the  wife  has  it  in  hsr  poll- 
er to  hang  the  husband.  Lady  Grange  waa  the 
mors  to  be  dreaded,  aa  ahe  caaae  of  a  viadictive 
race,  being  the  grandchild  of  that  Chiodey  of 
Daily,  who  aaaaaainated  Sir  Geoige  Lockhiit, 
the  lord  president  Many  penona  S  importaaee 
in  the  Highlands  were  concerned  in  removing  h« 
The  Mtorioas  Lovat,  withapsitjr  rf 
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Dr.  Johnson  said,  if  Macleod  would  let  it 
be  known  that  he  had  such  a  place  for 
nauffhty  ladies,  he  might  make  it  a  veiy 
profitable  island.  We  had,  in  the  course 
of  our  lour,  heard  of  St  Kilda  poetry.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  "  It  must  be  very  poor, 
because  they  have  very  few  images."  jBos- 
WKLL.  "  There  may  be  a  poetical  genius 
shown  in  combining  these,  and  in  making 
poetry  of  them."  Johnsok.  ''Sir,  a  man 
cannot  make  fire  but- in  proportion  as  he 
has  fuel.  He  cannot  coin  guineas  but  in 
proportion  as  he  has  gold."  At  tea  he  talk- 
ed of  his  intending  to  zq  to  Italy  in  1775. 
Macleod  said,  he  wouM  like  Paris  better. 
JoHirsoN.  "  No,  sir ;  there  are  none  of  the 
French  literati  now  alive,  to  visit  whom  I 
would  cross  a  sea.  I  can  find  in  Buffon's 
book  all  that  he  can  say\" 

AAer  supper  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  that 
prize-fighting  is  gone  out;  every  art  should 
DC  preserved,  and  the  art  of  defence  is  sure- 
ly unportant  It  i»  absurd  that  our  soldiers 
should  have  swords,  and  not  be  taught  the 
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his  men,  were  the  direct  agenti  in  canying  her 
off  (see  antet  p.  72)  ;  and  St  Kilda,  belonging 
then  to  Macleod,  was  selected  as  the  place  of  coit- 
finement.  The  name  by  which  she  was  spoken  or 
written  of  was  Corpacky  an  ominoos  distinctkm, 
corresponding  to  what  ia  called  tubject  in  the 
lectnre-room  of  an  anotamist,  or  shot  in  the 
dang    of  the  Westport   morderenB. — ^Walter 

SCOTT.3 

In  *'  Caratares's  State  Papers,"  we  find  an  an- 
Ifaentick  narrative  of  Connor,  a  catholick  priest, 
who  tnmed  protestant,  being  seized  by  some  of 
Lord  Seaforth's  people,  and  detained  prisoner  in 
the  island  of  Harris  sevend  yean  :  he  was  fed 
with  bread  and  water,  and  lodged  in  a  house 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  rains  and  cold.  Sir 
lames  Ogilvy  writes,  Jane  18,  1687,  *<  that  the 
Lord  Chancetior,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  himself, 
were  to  meet  next  day,  to  take  effectoal  methods 
to  have  this  redressed.  Connor  was  than  still  de- 
tained. '  * — P.  31 0.  This  shows  what  private  op- 
pression might  in  the  last  century  be  practised  in 
the  Hebrides.  In  the  same  collection,  the  Earl 
of  Aisyle  gives  a  pictoresqne  acconnt  of  an  em- 
baany  nom  the  great  M*J>Ml  of  Barra,  as  that 
insokir  chief  as^  to  be  denominated.  *'  I  receiv- 
ed a  letter  yesterday  from  M*Neil  of  Barra,  who 
lives  very  far  off,  sent  by  a  gentleman  in  all 
formality,  offering  his  service,  which  had  made 
yon  kngh  to  see  his  entry.  The  style  of  his 
I^ter  runs  as  if  he  were  of  another  kingdom." 
— ^P.  648. — ^BoswELL.  [It  was  said  of  M*Nei] 
of  Barra,  that  when  he  dined,  his  bagpipes  blew 
a  particular  strain,  intimitfing  that  all  the  world 
mwht  go  to  dinner. — Wai.tex  Scott.] 

^  I  doubt  the  jostice  of  my  felk>w-tnvc3]er*8  re- 
mark concening  the  French  literati,  many  of 
whom,  I  am  tdd,  have  considerable  merit  in  con- 
vetsetMn,  ae  well  as  in  their  writingB.  TbaX  of 
Iffoosiemr  de  BnffoB,.in  paiticnlar,  I  am  well  aa- 
aued  is  highly  mrtniotive  andenteftaming.— Bos" 

WSX.I.. 


use  of  them.  Prize-fighting  9  made  people 
accustomed  not  to  be  alarmed  at  seeing 
their  own  blood,  or  feeling  a  little  pain  from 
a  wound.  I  think  the  heavy  glaymore  was 
an  ill-contrived  weapon.  A  man  could  only 
strike  once  with  it.  It  employed  both  his 
hands,  and  he  must  of  course  be  soon  fa- 
tigued with  wielding  it ;  so  that  if  his  an- 
tagonist could  only  keep  playing  awhile,  he 
was  sure  of  him.  I  would  nghi  with  a  dirk 
against  Rorie  Morels  sword.  I  could  ward 
off  a  blow  with  a  dirk,  and  then  run  in  upon 
my  enemy.  When  within  that  heavy  sword, 
I  have  him ;  he  is  quite  helpless,  and  I  could 
stab  him  at  my  leisure,  like  a  calf.  It  is 
thouffht  by  sensible  military  men,  that  the 
En^ush  do  not  enough  avail  thejnselves  of 
their  superior  strength  of  body  against  the 
French ;  for  that  must  always  have  a  great 
advantage  in  pushing  with  ba^ronets.  I 
have  heard  an  officer  say,  that  if  women 
could  be  made  to  stand,  they  would  do  as 
well  aa  men  in  a  mere  interchange  of  bul- 
lets from  a  distance  ^  but,  if  a  bcxly  of  men 
should  come  close  up  to  them,  then  to  be 
sure  they  must  be  overcome  :  now,"  said 
he, "  in  the  same  manner  the  weaker-bod- 
ied French  must  be  overcome  by  our  strong 
soldiers.'' 

The  subject  of  duelling  was  introduced. 
Johnson.  <<  There  is  no  case  in  England 
where  one  or  other  of  the  combatants  must 
die  :  if  you  have  overcome  your  adversary 
by  disarming  him,  that  is  sufficient,  thougn 
you  should  not  kill  him ;  your  honour,  or 
the  honour  of  your  family,  is  restored,  as 
much  as  it  can  be  by  a  duel.  It  is  coward- 
ly to  force  your  antagonist  to  renew  the 
combat,  when  you  know  that  you  have  the 
advantage  of  him  by  superior  skill.  Tou 
mi^ht  just  as  well  eo  and  cut  his  throat 
while  he  is  asleep  inliis  bed.  When  a  du- 
el begins,  it  is  supp(»ed  there  may  be  an 
equality ;  because  it  is  not  always  skill  that 
prevails.  It  depends  much  on  presence  of 
mind ;  nay,  on  accidents.  The  wind  may 
be  in  a  man's  face.  He  may  fall  3.  Many 
such  thiuffs  may  decide  the  superiority.  A 
man  is  sidBciently  punished  by  being  called 


*  [Mis.  Pipoai  sayi,  "  Mr.  Johnson  was  very 
convenant  in  the  art  of  attack  and  defence  by 


boxing,  which  scienee  he  had  learned  from  hai 
ancle  Andrew,  I  believe  ;  and  I  have  heard  him 
descant  upon  the  age  when  people  were  received, 
and  when  rejected,  in  the  schools  once  held  for 
that  brutal  amasement,  mnch  to  the  admiration  of 
those  who  had  no  ezpectatbn  of  his  skill  in  snch 
matteiB,  from  the  sjght  of  a  figore  which  prednded 
all  possibility  of  penonal  prowess."— jflnecdof as, 
p.  4.— En.] 

'  [Johnson  oonsiden  duels  as  only  fought  with 
twordsf  a  piactioe  now  wholly  sapeneded  by  the 
use  of  pistols,  a  weapon  which,  generally  speak* 
ing,  is  more  equal  uan  the  swoid  oonld  Ks.-- 
Ed.] 
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out,  and  subjected  to  the  risk  that  is  in  a  du* 
el. "  But  on  my  Bugpresting  that  the  inmred 
person  is  equally  subjected  to  risk,  he  fairiy 
owned  he  could  not  explain  the  rationality 
of  duelling. 

Monday f  20th  September. — ^When  I  awak- 
ed, the  storm  was  higher  still.  It  abated 
about  nine,  and  the  sun  shone  ;  but  it  rain- 
ed again  very  soon,  and  it  was  not  a  day 
for  travelling. ,  At  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson 
told  us,  "There  was  once  a  pretty  good 
tavern  in  Catharine-street  in  the  Strand, 
where  very  good  company  met  in  an  eve- 
ning, and  each  man  called  for  his  own  half^ 
pint  of  wine,  or  gill,  if  he  pleased  ;  they 
were  frugal*  men,  and  nobody  paid  but  for 
what  he  himself  drank.  The  house  fur 
nished  no  supper ;  but  a  woman  attended 
with  mutton-pies,  which  any  body  might 
purchase.  I  was  introduced  to  this  compa- 
ny by  Gumming  the  Quaker  i,  and  used  to 
go  there  sometimes  when  I  drank  wine.  In 
the  last  age,  when  my  mother  lived  in  Lon- 
don, there  were  two  sets  of  people,  those 
who  gave  the  wall,  and  those  who  took  it ; 


*  [Thomas  Camming  was  a  bold  and  busy 
man,  who  mistook  his  vocation  when  he  tamed 
qaaker  (for  he  was  nut  bom  in  that  sect).  He 
planned  and  almost  commanded  a  military  expe- 
dition to  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  1768,  which  end- 
ed in  the  captare  of  Senegal.  It  and  its  aathonr 
make  a  consklerable  figure  in  Smollett's  History 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  278,  where  theanonuUy  of 
a  quaker*8  heading  an  army  is  attempted  to  be 
excused  by  the  event  of  the  enemy*s  having  sar^ 
rendered  without  fighting;  and  a  protest  that 
Cummiog  would  not  have  engaged  in  it  had  he 
not  been  assured,  that  against  an  overpowering 
force  tbe  enemy  could  not  have  reBKjted.  This 
reminds  us  of  another  story  of  Cumming.  Dur- 
uig  the  rebellion  of  1746,  he  was  asked,  whether 
the  time  was  not  come  when  even  he,  as  a  qna- 
ker,  ought  to  take  arms  for  the  civil  and  religious 
Hberties  of  his  country?  "  JVb,**  said  Cumming, 
**  but  I  will  drive  an  ammunition  waggon.*'  Yet 
this  bustling  man  was,  it  seems,  morbidly  sensi- 
tive. Mrs.  Piozzi  says  he  died  heart-broken  by  a 
libel  in  a  periodical  paper.  "  Dr.  Johnson  once 
lold  me  that  Cnmmings,  the  famous  <iaaker, 
whose  friendship  he  vdued  very  highly,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  insults  of  the  newspapers,  having 
declared  on  his  death-bed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
the  pain  of  an  anonymous  letter,  written  in  some 
of  the  common  prints  of  the  day,  fastened  on  his 
heart,  and  threw  him  into  the  slow  fever  of  which 
he  died." — Piozzi* b  Jineedotes,  p.  148.  Mr. 
Chalmers  is  in  possession  of  one  of  those  libels, 
found,  as  he  believes,  in  the  Town  and  Country 
Magazine,  in  which,  by  a  wooden  eut^  and  un- 
der the  name  of  Tomoeomingo,  the  political  qua- 
ker,  bis  person  and  principles  are  certainly  severe- 
ly handled,  but  nothing  to  die  of.  Tlie  date, 
however,  of  this  paper,  which  Mr.  Chalmera  be- 
lieves to  have  been  published  in  1774,  the  year 
in  which  Camming  died,  gives  some  eonntenaace 
to  Johnson's  anecdote. — £d.] 


the  peaceable  and  ihts  qtfarrelsome.  Wh«o 
I  returned  to  Lichfiekl^  aflter  havinf?  been  in 
London,  my  mother  asked  me,  whether  1 
was  one  of  those  who  ffave  the  wall,  or 
those  who  took  it.  Now,  it  is  fixed 
that  every  man  keeps  to  tl>e  ri^ht ;  or,  if 
one  is  taking^  tlie  wall,  another  yields  it,  and 
it  is  never  a  dispute."  He  w&a  very  »• 
vere  on  a  lady,  whose  name  was  mentioDfd. 
He  said,  he  would  have  sent  her  to  St.  Kit- 
da.  That  She  was  as  bad  as  negative  bad- 
ness could  be,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  what 
was  good :  that  insipid  beauty  would  not 
go  a  great  way ;  and  that  such  a  woman 
miffht  be  cut  out  of  a  cabbage,  if  there  wu 
a  wilful  artificer. 

Macleod  was  too  late  in  coming  to  break- 
fast Dr.  Johnson  said,  laziness  was  wone 
than  the  toothache.  Boswkll.  ",  I  cannoC 
agree  with  you,  sir ;  a  basin  of  cold  watfr, 
or  a  horsewhip,  will  cure  laziness.''  Joh5' 
SDK.  "  No,  sir  ;  it  will  only  put  off  tlie  fit; 
it  will  not  cure  the  disease.  I  have  been 
trying  to  cure  my  laziness  all  my  life,  aod 
could  not  do  if  Boswell.  "But  if  a 
man  does  in  a  shorter  time  what  might  bs 
the  labour  of  a  life,  there  is  nothiog  to  be 
said  against  him."  Johnson  (perceiving 
at  once  that  I  alluded  to  him  and  his  Dic- 
tionary). '<  Suppose  that  flattery  to  Ik 
true,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the 
world  would  have  no  right  to  censure  a 
man  ;  but  that  will  not  justify  him  to  hnu 
self." 

After  breakfast  he  said  to  me,  "  A  High- 
land chief  should  now  endeavour  to  do  every 
thing  to  raise  his  rents,  by  means  of  the 
industry  of  his  people.  Formerly,  it  was 
right  for  him  to  have  his  house  full  of  idle 
feUows  ;  they  were  his  defenders,  his  ser- 
vants, his  dependants,  his  friends.  Nov 
they  may  be  better  employed.  Tbe  aysteai 
of  things  is  now  so  much^  altered,  that  the 
family  cannot  have  influence  but  by  richo, 
because  it  has  no  longer  the  power  of  aa- 
cient  feudal  tiroes.  An  individual  of  a  fam- 
ily may  have  it ;  but  it  cannot  now  belong 
to  a  family,  unless  you  could  have  a  perpe- 
tuity of  men  with  the  same  views.  Made- 
od  has  four  times  the  land  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  has.  I  think,  with  his  spirit,  he 
may  in  time  make  himself  the  grea&st  man 
in  the  king's  dominions  :  for  land  may  al- 
ways be  improved  to  a  certi^in  d^ree.  I 
would  never  have  any  man  sell  bod,  to 
throw  money  into  the  funds,  as  is  otflen 
done,  or  to  try  anv  other  species  of  trade. 
Depend  upon  it,  tnis  rage  of  trade  will  de- 
stroy itself.  You  and  I  sliall  not  sec  it; 
but  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be 
an  end  of  it.  Trade  is  like  gaming.  If  a 
whole  company  are  gamesters,  play  mast 
cease ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  woo. 
When  all  nations  are  traders,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  trade,  and  it  wiU  slop 
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tint  where  it  is  brought  to  the  patent  per- 
fection. Then  the  proprietors  of  land  only 
will  be  the  ffreat  men.'*  1  obeerved,  it  was 
bard  that  Macleod  should  find  ingratitude 
in  so  man^  of  his  people.  JoHssoir.  <'  Sir, 
gratitude  is  a  fruit  of  great  cultivation ;  you 
do  not  find  it  among  gross  people."  1 
doubt  of  this.  Nature  seemft  to  have  ink- 
planted  gratitude  in  all  living  creatures. 
The  lion,  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius,  had 
it  1.  It  appears  to  me  that  culture,  wiiich 
brings  luxury  and  selfishneaa  with  it,  has  a 
tendency  rather  to  weaken  than  pztMnote 
this  affection. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  this  morning,  when 
talking  of  our  setting  out,  that  he  was  in 
the  state  in  which  Lord  Bacon  represents 
kings.  He  desired  the  end,  but  did  not  like 
the  means.  He  wished  much  to  get  home, 
but  was  unwiiUng  to  travel  in  Sky.  ^<  You 
are  like  kings  too  in  this,  sir,"  said  I, 
^  that  you  must  act  under  the  dvection  of 
others.'*' 

Tuesd&y,  %Ut  September.-^The  uncer- 
tainty of  our  present  situation  having  pre- 
vented me  from  receiving  any  letters  from 
home  for  some  time,  I  couU  not  help  being 
uneasy.  Dr.  Johnson  had  an  advantage 
over  me  in  this  respect,  he  having  no  wife 
or  child  to  occasion  anxious  apprehmisioDS 
in  his  mind.  It  was  a  good  morning ;  so 
we  resolved  to  set  out  But,  before  quit- 
ting this  castle,  where  we  have  been  so  well 
entertained,  let  me  give  a  short  description 
of  it. 

Ak>ng  the  edge  of  the  rock,  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  wall,  which  is  now  covered 
with  ivy.  A  square  court  is  formed  by 
buildings  of  different  ages,  particularly  some 
towers,  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity ;  and 
at  one  place  there  is  a  row  of  false  cannon^ 
of  stone.  There  is  a  very  large  unfinished 
pile,  four  stories  high,  wluch  we  were  told 
was  here  when  Leod,  the  first  of  this  fam- 
ily, came  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  married  the 
heiress  of  ^e  M'Crails,  the  ancient  posses- 
sors of  Dunvegan,  and  ajf^rwards  actjuired 
by  conquest  as  much  land  as  he  had  got  by 
marriage.  He  surpassed  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria ;  for  he  was  fe/f «  both  beUa  gerere  et 
mUfere  3.   John  nreek  *  Macleod,  the  grand- 


.    '  Aul.  Gelliofl,  lib.  v.  c.  xiv. — Bobwili.. 

*  [DmiTegan  Caitle  is  mounted  with  real  can- 
oon;  not  lumecessarily,  for  its  situation  might  ez- 
p06e  it  in  war  time  to  be  plandeied  by  privateere. 
— Walter  Scott.] 

'  [This  m  an  aUouon  to  a  edebrated  epigram, 
<|ooted  with  so  mach  effect  by  the  late  Bfr.  Whit- 
bread,  m  a  speech  in  the  house  of  commons  (0A 
March,  1810),  in  aUnaion  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  with  Baonapaite. 

-    **  Bella  gerant  ftlU }  tu,  ftlix  Aiutria,  inibe  -, 

Qxat  dat  Mm*  alib,  dat  UbI  regna  VeniiH."->Eo.] 

*  [Breck  means  marked  with  the  small-pox. — 
E..] 
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father  of  the  late  kizd,  be^ptii  to  repair  the 
castle»  or  rather  to  complete  it;  but  he  did  not. 
live  to  finish  Lis  undertaking.  Not  doubts 
ing,  LoweveTi  that  he  shoula  do  it,  he,  like 
those  who  have  had  their  epitaphs  writtea 
before  the^  died,  ordered  the  foUowing  in- 
scription, composed  by  the  minister  of  the. 
parish,  to  be  cut  upon  a  broad  stone  above 
one  of  the  lower  windows,  where  it  still  re-, 
mains  to  celebrate  what  was  not  done,  and 
to  serve  as  a  memento  ol^  the  uncertainty  of' 
life,  and  the  presumption  of  man  ^  : 

'<  Joannes  Macleod  Beoanoduni  Dominus 
gentis  sue  Philarehus^,  Durinesie  Uaraite 
Va^meaieB,  &e.  Baro  D.  Flone  Macdon- 
ald  matrimoniali  vinculo  ooiyugatus  turrem 
banc  Beganoduneasem  proavorum  habits- 
culmn  k>nge  vetustiasimum  diu  penitus  labe* 
fbctatam  Anno  muB  vulgaris  msci«xzzvi 
instauravit. 

**  Quern  stabilire  jnvat  proavorom  tecta  vetnsta, 
Omne  scelus  fogiat,  justitiamque  colat. 
Yertit  in  aerias  tnrres  mogalia  virtos, 
Inqae  casas  humiles  tecu  svperbaneffls.*' 

Macleod  and  TalMer  accompanied  us« 
We  passed  by  the  parish  church  of  Dnrin- 
ishi  The  chufohyard  is  not  endosed,  but 
a  pretty  murmuring  brook  runs  along  one 
side  of  it.  In  it  is  a  pyramid  erected  to  th« 
memoiy  of  Thomas  Lord  Lovat,  by  his  son 
Lord  Simon^  Who  suffered  on.  Tower-hill, 
It  is  of  fVee<«tone,  and,  I  suppose,  about 
thirty  feet  high.  There  is  an  inscription  on 
a  piece  of  white  marble  inserted  in  it,  which 
I  surest  to  have  been  ibccompoeiiion  of 
Lord  Lovat  himself,  btifag  much  in  hjs 
pompous  style. 

I  have  preserved  this  inwription  ?,  though 


^  [It  is  now  imisbed,  though  not  on  so  lofty  a 
scale  as  was  originally  designed. — Ed.] 

'  [The  minister  seems  to  have  been  no  con- 
temptible  Latinist  Is  not  Phiiarehtu  a  Tory 
happy  term  to  express  the  paternal  and  kindly 
anthoriw  of  the  head  of  a  clan  ?  Macleod's  titieft 
ran  in  English,  "  Lord  of  Dunvegany  Chief  xtf 
his  Clan,  Baron  of  Durimthy  Harrin,  WaXtr^ 
nessy*'  &c.— Ed.]   See  Appendix. 

'  "  This  pyramid  was  erected  by  Simon  Lord 
Ynaety  of  Lovat,  in  honour  of  Loitl  Thomas  his 
father,  a  peer  of  Scotland,  and  eUef  of  the  great 
and  aricieiit  clan  of  the  Fraseis.  Beiag  attMksi 
for  his  birthright  by  the  family  of  Atholl,  then  in 
power  and  fiiTonr  with  King  William,  yet»  by 
the  valoor  and  fidelity  of  his  elan,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Campbells,  the  old  friends  and  allies 
of  his  family,  he  defended  his  birthright  with  svdi 
greatness  and  fermety  of  soul,  and  each  valoor 
and  activiw,  that  he  was  an  hononr  to  his  name, 
and  a  good  pattern  to  all  brave  duels  of  chns. 
He  died  in  the  month  of  May^  1699,  in  the  sixtj^ 
third  year  of  fak  age,  in  Danvefan,  the  faoase  ef 
the  Laird  of  Macleod,  whose  sister  be  had  mwt- 
ried:  by  whom  he  had  the  above  Simon  Lord  Era- 
ser, and  several  other  children.  And,  for  the 
great  love  he  bore  to  the  fiunily  of  Bladeod,  he 
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of  no  greftt  value,  thinking  it  characteristi- 
cal  of  a  man^  who  has  made  some  noise  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  was  poor 
stuff,  such  as  Lord  Lovat's  butler  might 
have  written. 

I  observed,  in  this  churchyard,  a  parcel 
of  people  assembled  at  a  funeral,  before  the 
ff  rave  was  dug.  T  he  coffin ,  with  the  corpse 
m  it,  was  placed  on  the  ground,  while  the 
'  people  alternately  assisted  m  making  a  grave. 
One  man,  at  a  little  distance,  was  busy  cut- 
ting a  lon^  turf  for  it,  with  the  crooked 
sp^e  *  which  is  used  in  Sky;  a  very  awk- 
ward instrument.  The  iron  part  of  it  is 
like  a  plough-coulter.  It  has  a  rude  tree  for 
a  handle,  in  which  a  wooden  pin  is  placed 
for  the  foot  to  press  upon.  A  traveller 
might,  without  further  inquiry,  have  set  this 
down  as  the  mode  of  burying  in  Sky.  I 
was  told,  however,  that  the  usual  way  is  to 
have  a  grave  previously  dug. 

I  observed  to-day,  that  the  common  way 
of  carrying  home  their  grain  here  is  in  loads 
on  horseback.  They  have  also  a  few  sleds, 
or  carsy  as  we  call  them  in  Ayrshire,  clumsi- 
ly made,  and  rarely  used. 

We  got  to  Ulinish  about  six  o?clock,  and 
found  a  very  good  farm-house,  of  two  stones. 
Mr.  Macleod  of  Ulinish,  the  slieriff-substi- 
tute  of  the  island,  was  a  plain  honest  gentle- 
man, a  good  deal  like  an  English  justice  of 
peace ;  not  much  given  to  talk,  out  suffi- 
ciently sagacious,  and  somewhat  droll.  '  His 
daughter,  though  she  was  never  out  of  Sky, 
was  a  very  well-bred  woman.  Our  reve- 
rend friend,  Mr.  Donald  McQueen, kept  his 
appointment,  and  met  ua  here. 

Talking  of  Phipps's  voyaee  to  the  North 
Pole,  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  it  <<  was 
conjectured  that  our  former  navigators 
have  kept  too  near  land,  and  so  have  found 
the  sea  frozen  far  north,  because  the  land 
hinders  tlie  free  motion  of  the  tide;  but,  in 
the  wide  ocean,  where  the  waves  tumble  at 
their  full  convenience,  it  is  imagined  that 
the  frost  does  not  take  effect." 

Wedne9fLay,  a2<i  September,— In  the 
morning  1  walked  out,  and  saw  a  ship,  the 
Margaret  of  Clyde,  pass  by  with  a  number 
of  emigrants  on  board.  It  was  a  melancho- 
ly sight  After  breakfast,  we  went  to  see 
what  was  called  a  subterraneous  house,  about 
a  mile  off.  It  was  upon  the  side  of  a  rising 
ground.  It  was  discovered  by  a  fox's  hav- 
ing taken  up  his  abode  in  it,  and  in  chasing 


desired  to  be  buried  near  his  wife's  relattons,  in 
the  place  where  two  of  her  uncles  lay.  And  his 
sou  Lord  Simon,  to  show  to  posterity  his  great 
affection  for  his  mother's  kindrod,  the  brave  Ma4>- 
leodfl,  chooses  rather  to  leave  his  father's  bones 
with  them,  thun  carry  them  to  his  own  burial-place, 
near  Lovat." 

^  £An  instrument  somewhat  like  this  (if  not 
the  same}  is  btili  in  general  use  in  Ireland. — 
Ld.] 


him,  they  dug  into  it.  It  was  very  nar- 
row and  low,  and  seemed  about  forty  ieet  in 
length.  Near  it,  we  found  the  foundatiuiB 
of  several  small  huts,  built  of  stone.  Mr. 
M' Queen,  who  is  always  for  making  every 
thing  as  ancient  as  possible,  boasted  that  it 
was  the  dwelling  of  some  of  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  the  istand,  and  observed,  what  a 
curiosity  it  was  to  find  here  a  speciiuen  of 
the  houses  of  the  aborigines,  which  he  be 
lieved  could  be  found  nowhere  else;  and  ii 
was  plain  that  tiiey  lived  without  6re.  Dr 
Johnson  remarked,  that  they  who  made  thi« 
were  not  in  the  rudest  state;  for  that  it  wu 
more  difficult  to  make  U  than  to  buikl  a 
house;  therefore  certainly  those  who  made 
it  were  in  possession  of  houses,  and  had  this 
only  as  a  hiding-place.  It  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  vestiges  of  houses  just  by  it  cou 
firmed  Dr.  Johnson's  opuiion. 

From  an  old  tower,  near  this  place,  m  as 
extensive  view  of  Loch-Braccadale,  and,  at 
a  distance,  of  the  isles  of  Barra  and  South 
Uist;  and,  on  the  landaide,  the  Cuillin^^a 
prodigious  range  of  mountains,  capped  wilfa 
rocky  pinnacles  in  a  strange  variety  of  shapes. 
They  resemble  the  mountains  near  Gorte, 
in  Corsica,  of  which  there  is  a  very  good 
print.  They  make  part  of  a  great  range  for 
deer,  which,  though  entirely  devoid  of  trees, 
is  in  these  countries  called  a.  forest. 

In  the  ailemoon,  Ulinish  carried  us  ia 
his  boat  to  an  island  possessed  by  him, 
where  we  saw  an  immense  cave,  much  more 
deserving  the  title  of  antrum  immane  than 
that  of  the  Sibyl  described  by  Virgil,  which 
i  likewise  have  visited.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  eightv  feet  lon^,  about  thirty  feet 
broad,  and  at  least  thirty  feet  high.  This 
cave,  we  were  told,  had  a  remarkable  echo, 
but  we  found  none.  They  said  i\  was  owing 
to  the  great  rains  having  made  it  danipi 
Such  are  the  excuses  by  which  the  exagge- 
ration of  Highland  narratives  is  pallial^ 
There  is  a  plentiful  garden  at  Ulinish  (a 
great  rarity  in  Sky),  and  several  trees;  aod 
near  the  house  is  a  hill,  which  has  an  Erae 
name,  signitying  '*  the  hill  of  strife,"  where, 
Mr.  M' Queen  informed  us,  justice  was  of 
old  administered.  It  is  like  the  nums  placiit 
of  Scone,  or  those  hills  which  are  called 
lawSf  such  as  Kelly  lawy  North-Berwick  Isv, 
and  several  others.  It  is  singular  that  this 
spot  should  happen  now  to  be  the  sherifl^ 
residence. 

We  had  a  very  cheerful  evening,  and  Dr 


*  [Tbeae  pictnresqne  mountains  of  Skj  take 
their  name  irom  the  ancient  hero,  CuchuUin 
The  name  is  pronounced  Quillen.  I  wonder  Unt 
Boswdl  nowhere  mentions  Macleod't  Maidem 
— ^two  or  three  immense  stacks  of  rock,  like  Um 
Needles  at  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  MacUod't 
Dining'Tables — hills  which  derive  tbeir  mut 
from  their  elevated,  steep  sides,  and  flat  tops.— 
Wai^tea  Scott.] 
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Johnson  talked  a  ^ood  deal  on  the  subject 

of  Literature.  Speaking  of  the  noble  lamily 
of  Boyle,  he  said,  that  all  the  Lord  Orrerys, 
till  the  pretient,  had  been  writers.  The 
fir8t  wrote  several  plays;  the  second  ^  was 
Bentlev's  autagonifit;  tlie  third  wrote  the 
Life  of  Swill,  and  several  other  things;  his 
aon  Hamilton  wrote  some  papers  in  Uie  Ad- 
venturer and  World.  He  told  us  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  Swift's  Lord  Orrery. 
He  said  he  was  a  feeble-minded  man;  that, 
on  the  publicatiou  of  Dr.  Delany's  Remarks 
on  his  oook|  he  was  so  mucii  alarmed  tliat 
he  was  afraid  to  read  them.  Dr.  Johnson 
comforted  liim,  by  telling  him  they  were 
both  in  the  right;  that  Delany  had  seen 
most  of  the  good  side  of  Swirt, — Lord  Or- 
rery most  of  the  bad.  Macleod  asked,  if  it 
was  not  wrong  in  Orrery  to  expose  the  de- 
fects of  a  man  with  whom  he  lived  in  iutima- 
cy,  JoHnrsoN.  "  Why  no,  sir,  aller  the 
luau  is  dead ;  for  then  it  is  done  historically, " 
He  added,  "  If  Lord  Orrery  hwl  been  rich, 
he  would  have  been  a  very  liberal  patron  3. 
His  conversation  was  like  his  writings,  neat 
and  elegant,  but  without  strength.  He 
grasped  at  more  than  his  abilities  could 
Teacfi;  tried  to  pass  for  a  better  talker,  a 
better  writer,  and  a  better  thinker  than  he 
was'^.  There  was  a  quarrel  between  him 
and  his  father,  in  which  his  fatlier  was  to 
blame;  because  it  arose  from  tlie  son's  not 
allowing  his  wife  to  keep  company  with  his 
father's  mistress.  The  old  lord  showed  his 
resentment  in  his  wilH, — leaving  his  library 
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^  [Dr.  Johiuon  is  not  qaite  accuntM  in  his 
■enanieretion.  The  fint  Lord  Orrery  wrote,  as  be 
sayi,  MYaral  playi.  It  was  he  that  Horace 
Walpole  ealled  **  a  man  who  never  made  a  bad 
figure  bat  as  an  asthour.'*  Aoger,  the  second, 
and  Lionel,  the  third  earls,  are  not  known  as  au- 
tbourk  Charles,  the  fourth,  was  the  antagoniot 
of  Bentley,  and  wrote  a  comedy;  John,  the 
fifth  earl,  was  the  friend  of  Sswift  and  Johntion. — 
Ed.]    See  Appendix, 

'  [Mr.  Tyers,  in  reference  to  his  opmion  that 
Johnson  expected  pecuniary  aasifltance  from 
Lord  Chesterfield,  conUrasts  hU  patronage  with 
that  of  Lord  Orrery,  and  seems  to  believe  that 
Lord  Orrery  had  done  Johnson  some  kindness  of 
this  sort,  but  not  as  much  as  he  would  have  done 
if  he  were  richer, — Ej>.] 

«  [See  ante,  p.  172.— Ed.] 

*  [The  young  lord  was  married  on  the  8th 
May,  1728,  and  the  father's  will  is  dated  the  0th 
Soy.  following.  **  Having,*'  says  the  testator, 
*'  with  great  expense  and  tronbk,  made  a  laige 
coUectiun  of  oseful  books  and  of  mathematical 
insinunents,  machines  and  optical  glasses  of  valae, 
which  I  would  have  carefully  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity;  and  having  never  observed 
that  my  son  hath  showed  much  taste  or  in- 
clination, either  for  the  entertainment  or  know, 
ledge  which  study  and  learning  afford,  I  give 
and  bequeath  all  my  books  and  mathematical 
instrumenu  (except  my  Journals  of  the  House 


fVom  his 'son,  end  assigning,  as  his  reason, 
that  he  could  not  make  use  of  it." 

I  mention^  ^e  affectation  of  Orrer^y,  in 
ending  all  his  letters  on  the  Life  of  Swm  in 
stndit^  varieties  of  phrase,  and  neter  in  the 
common  mode  of  '*  I  am,"  &c.  an  ob^rva- 
tion  which  I  remember  to  have  been  made 
several  years  ago  by  old  Mr.  Sheridan. 
This  species  of  affectation  in  writing,  as  a 
foreigu  lady  of  distinguished  talents  once 
remarked  to  me,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
English.  1  took  up  a  volume  of  Dry  den, 
containing  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  and 
several  other  plays,  of  which  all  the  dedica- 
tions had  such  studied  conclusions.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  such  conclusions  were  more 
elegant,  and.  in  addressing  persons  of  high 
rank  (as  when  Dryden  dedicated  to  iJie 
Duke  of  York),  they  were  likewise  more 
respectful  \  I  agreed  that  there  it  was 
much  better :  it  was  making  his  escape  from 
the  royal  presence  with  a  genteel  sudden 
timidity,  in  place  of  having  the  resolution 
to  stand  still,  and  make  a  formal  bow. 

lliord  Orrery's  unkind  treatment  of  his  son 
in  his  will  led  us  to  talk  of  the  dispositions  a 
man  should  have  when  dying.  1  said,  I  did 
not  see  why  a  man  should  act  differently 
with  respect  to  tliose  of  whom  he  thought 
ill  when  m  health,  merely  because  he  was 
dying.  Johnson.  *^  I  should  not  scruple 
to  speak  against  a  party,  when  dying;  but 
should  not  do  it  against  an  individual.  It 
is  told  of  Sixtus  Quintus,  tliat  on  his  death- 
bed, in  the  intervals  of  his  last  pangs,  he 
signed  death-warrants."  Mr.  McQueen 
said,  he  should  not  do  so;  he  would  have 
more  tenderness  of  heart.  Johnson.  "  I 
believe  I  should  not  either;  but  Mr. 
McQueen  and  I  are  cowards.  It  would  not 
be  from  tenderness  of  heart;  for  the  heart 
is  as  tender  when  a  man  is  in  health  as  when 

of  Lords,  and  except  those  books  and  instruments 
wliich,  at  the  time  of  my  death,  shall  be  in  and 
betonging  to  my  houses  at  Marston  and  Brit  well) 
to  Christchunsh  College,  in  Oxford,  &c. :  my  said 
son,  within  two  yeanr  next  after  my  decease,  ta- 
kmg  thereout,  and  which  I  do  hereby  give  him 
for  his  sole  use  and  benefit,  such  books  relating  to 
the  English  constitution  and  parliamentary  afiain. 
as  he  shall  think  fit  to  make  choice  of.*' 

The  quarrel,  however,  was  probably  made  up, 
as  Earl  John  is  represented  as  being  excessivdv 
grieved  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  he  himself, 
in  an  affectionate  copy  of  verses  on  that  loss,  says, 

M I  weep  B  father f  but  1  'ye  lost  dJHend," 

And  TheofaaU  pablisbed  a  poetical  epistle  of  coa- 
dolenoe  to  the  young  lord  on  that  same  occasion, 
in  terms  which  would  have  been  too  glaringly 
ridiculous  if  he  had  been  on  notorkius  bad  terms 
with  his  father. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Johnson  himself  sometimes  used  this  form 
without  the  excuse  he  mentions.— See  letter  to 
Mr.  Langtoa,  17th  April,  1777.— En.] 
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he  is  sick,  though  his  resolution  may  be 
stronger.  Sixtus  Quintus  was  a  sovereign 
as  well  as  a  priest;  and,  if  the  criminate  de- 
served death,  he  was  doing  his  duty  to  the 
last.  Yc?u  would  not  think  a  judge  died  ill, 
who  should  be  carried  off  by  an  apoplectick 
fit  while  pronouncing  sentence  of  death. 
Consider  a  class  of  men  whose  business  it  is 
to  distribute  death : — soldiers,  who  die  scat- 
tering bullets.  Nobody  thinks  they  die  ill 
on  that  account." 

Talking  of  biography,  he  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  life  of  any  literaiy  man  in 
England  had  been  well  written,  feeside  the 
common  incidents  of  life,  it  should  tell  us 
his  studies,  his  mode  of  living,  the  means 
by  which  he  attained  to  excellence,  and  his 
opinion  of  his  own  works.  He  told  us  he 
had  sent  Derrick  to  Dryden's  relations,  to 
gather  materials  for  his  life;  and  he  believ- 
ed Derrick  had  got  all  that  he  himself  should 
have  got:  but  it  was  nothing.  He  added, 
he  had  a  kindness  for  Derrick  ^  and  was  sor- 
ry he  was  dead. 

His  notion  as  to  the  poems  published  by 
Mr.  M*Pherson,  as  the  works  of  Ossian, 
was  not  shaken  here.  Mr.  M* Queen  always 
evaded  the  point  of  authenticity,  saying  on- 
ly that  Mr.  M'Pherson's  pieces  fell  far  short 
of  those  he  knew  in  Erse,  which  were  said 
to  be  Ossian's.  Johnson.  "  I  hope  they 
do.  I  am  not  disputing  that  you  may  have 
poetry  of  great  merit;  but  that  M'Pherson's 
IS  not  a  translation  from  ancient  poetry. 
You  do  not  believe  it.  I  say  before  you, 
you  do  not  believe  it,  though  you  are 
very  willing  that  the  worid  should  believe 
ii.['  Mr.  McQueen  made  no  answer  to 
this.  Dr.  Johnson  proceeded :  "  I  look  upon 
Mcpherson's  Fingal  to  be  as  gross  an  im- 
position as  ever  tlie  worid  was  troubled  with. 
Had  it  been  really  an  ancient  work,  a  true 
specimen  how  men  thought  at  that  time,  it 
would  have  been  a  curiosity  of  the  first  rate. 
As  a  modem  poduction,"  it  is  nothing." 
He  said  he  could  never  get  the  meaning  of 
An  Erse  song  explained  to  him.  They  told 
hipOL  the  chorus  was  ffenerally  unmeaning. 
**  I  take  it  (said  he),  Erse  songs  are  like  a 
aong  which  I  remember:  itwaa  composed 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  on  the  Earl  of 
Essex;  and  the  burden  w^ 

'*  Radaratoo,  radarate,  radora  taclara  tandore.*  '* 

**But  surely  (said  Mr.  M' Queen),  there 
were  words  to  it  which  had  meaning." 
Johnson.    "Why,  yes,  sir;  I  recollect  a 
«ton2a,  and  you  8h«ll  have  it: 
^O!  then  bespoke  the  prentices  all, 
Liyiiur  in  London ^  both  proper  and  tall, 
For  fisex's  sake  they  would  fight  all. 
Radaratoo,  radarate,  radan,  tadara,  tandore^*  " 


When  Mr.  M' Queen  began  again  to  cx- 

Eatiate  On  the  beauty  of  Ossian's  poetry, 
)r.  Johnson  entered  into  no  further  contro- 
versy, but,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  only  cried, 
"  Ay,  ay;  Radaratoo  radarate." 

Thursday,  SSrf  September.— I  took  Ftii- 
gcU  down  to  the  parlour  in  the  morning,  and 
tried  a  test  proposed  by  Mr.  Roderick  Mac- 
leod,  son  to  iJlinish.  Mr.  M* Queen  had 
said  he  had  some  of  the  poem  in  the  origi- 
nal. I  desired  him  to  mention  any  passage 
in  the  printed  book,  of  which  he  could  re^ 
peat  the  original.    He  pointed  out  one  in 

Sage  50  of  the  quarto  edition,  and  read  the 
irse,  while  Mr.  Roderick  Macleod  and  I 
looked  on  the  English  ;  and  Mr.  Macleod 
said  that  it  was  pretty  like  what  Mr 
M' Queen  had  recited.  But  when  Mr. 
M*  Queen  read  a  description  of  CuchuUin's 
sword  in  Erse,  together  with  a  translation 
of  it  in  English  verse,  by  Sir  James  Foulis, 
Mr.  M'Leod  said,  that  was  much  more  like 
than  Mr.  M'Pherson's  translation  of  the 
former  passage.  Mr.  McQueen  then  re- 
peated in  Erse  a  description  of  one  of  the 
horses  in  Cuchullin's  car.  Mr.  M*Leod 
said,  Mr.  M'Pherson's  English  was  nothing 
like  it. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  came  down,  I  told  hhn 
that  I  had  now  obtained  some  evidence  con- 
cerning Fingal;  for  that  Mr.  M*  Queen  had 
repeated  a  passage  in  the  original  Erse, 
which  Mr.  M'Pherson's  translation  was  pret- 
ty like  3;  and  reminded  him  that  he  himself 
had  once  said,  he  did  not  require  Mr. 
M'Pherson's  Ossian  to  be  more  like  the  orig- 
inal than  Pope's  Homer.  Johnson.  "Weu, 
sir,  t^iis  is  just  what  I  always  maintained. 
He  has  found  names,  and  stories,  and  phrases, 
nay,  passages  in  old  songs,  and  with  them 
has  blended  his  own  compositions,  and  so 
made  what  he  gives  to  the  world  as  the 


^  [Sw  antey  p.  175,— Ed.] 
'  rrhia  droU  qnotation»,  I  have  since  <biiDd, 
was  from  a  song  in  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 


called"  Q^een  Elixabeth'a  Champion,^*  which 
is  preserved  in  a  collection  of  Old  Ballads,  m 
three  volumes,  published  in  London  in  diflfeieiit 
^ears,  between  1720  and  1730.  The  full  ve»e 
IS  as  follows : 

t^Ohl  tben  bespoke  tliB  prenticee  aU» 
Living  in  London,  both  proper  and  tall, 
In  a  kind  letter  sent  straight  to  the  queen. 
For  Enex's  sake  they  would  fight  aU. 
Baderer  too,  taudaro  te, 
Raderer,  taudorer,  tan  do  re.*'— Boswsll. 

[The  oM  ballad  here  mentioned  also  ocean  ia 
Mr.  Evans's  collection  of  historical  balfods,  pvb- 
iisbed  as  a  Snpplement  to  Percy's  Relkpiee,  un- 
der the  inspection,  I  believe,  of  William  JtdiDi 
Miekle,  who  ineerted  many  modem  imitations  of 
the  hemick  baDads  of  his  own  compofling.— 
Waltke  Scott.] 

'  [Mr.  Boewell  seems  to  have  repotted  bat  hsK 
the  evidence  to  Dr.  Johnson.  He  tells  hbn  of 
the  passage  which  was  iomething  Hke  Bf'Flwr 
aon's  version;  hot  he  does  not  appear  to  have  as 
tieed  the  other,  which  was  nothing  Hke  it- 
En.] 
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traimlatioii  of  an  ancient  poem^."*  If  this 
was  the  case,  I  observed,  it  was  wrong  to 
publish  it  as  a  poem  in  six  books.  Johnson. 
«  Yes,  sir;  and  to  ascribe  it  to  a  time  too 
lichen  the  Highlanders  knew  nothing  of 
books y  and  nothing  of  ««;  or  perhaps  were 
got  the  length  of  counting  six.  We  have  been 
told,  by  Condamine,  of  a  nation  that  could 
count  no  more  than  four.  This  should  be 
told  to  Monboddo;  it  would  help  him. 
There  is  as  much  charity  in  helping  a  man 
down-hill,  as  in  helping  him  up-hill."  Bos- 
well.  "  I  do  *nt  think  there  is  as  much  char- 
ity." JoBNsoN.  "  Yes,  sir,  if  his  lendenr 
ey  be  downwards.  Till  he  is  at  the  bottom, 
he  flounders:  get  him  once  there,  and  he  is 
quiet  Swift  tells,  that  Stella  had  a  trick, 
which  she  learned  from  Addison,  of  encour- 
aging a  man  in  absurdity,  instead  of  endea- 
vourinff  to  extricate  him." 

Mr.  McQueen's  answers  to  the  inquiries 
concerning  Oasian  were  so  unsatisfactory, 
that  I  could  not  help  observing,  that,  were 
he  examined  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  would 
find  himself  imder  anecessity  of  being  more 
explicit.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  has  told 
Blair  a  little  too  much,  which  is  published; 
and  he  sticks  to  it  He  is  so  much  at  the 
head  of  things  here,  that  he  has  never  been 
accustomed  to  be  closely  examined;  and  so 
he  goes  on  quite  smoothly."  Boswell. 
"  He  has  never  had  any  body  to  work  him." 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  and  a  man  is  seldom 
disposed  to  work  himself,  though  he  ought 
to  work  himself,  to  be  sure."  Mr.  McQueen 
made  no  reply  &. 

Haviii|f  talked  of  the  strictness  with 
which  witnesses  are  examined  in  courts  of 
justice.  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  that  Garrick, 
though  accustomed  to  face  multitudes, 
when  produced  as  a  witness  in  Westrairi- 
ster-hall,  was  so  disconcerted  by  a  new 
mode  of  publick  appearance,  that  he  could 
not  tmderstand  what  was  asked.  It  was  a 
cause  where  an  actor  claimed  a  free  benefit, 
that  is  to  say,  a  benefit  without  paying  the 
expense  of  the  house;  but  the  meaning  of 
the  term  was  disputed.  Garrick  was  asked, 
«Sir,  have  you  a  free  benefit?"  "Yes." 
"  Upon  what  terms  have  you  it  ?"  "Upon 
— the  terms — of— a  free  benefit."  He  was 
dismissed  as  one  from  whom  no  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained.  Dr.  Johnson  is 
often  too  hard  on  our  friend  Mr.  Garrick. 


^  [This  account  of  Owiaa's  Poems,  a8  publish- 
ed by  M'Pheraon,  ia  that  at  which  most  sensible 
people  have  arrived,  though  there  may  be  some 
difference  between  the  plus  and  mimus  of  the  an- 
cient ingredients  employed  by  the  translator. — 
Walter  Scott.]  ,« 

'  I  think  it  but  justice  to  say,  that  I  believe 
Dr.  Johnson  meant  to  ascribe  Mr.  M'Queen's 
conduct  to  inaccuracy  and  enthusiasm,  and  did 
not  mean  any  severs  imputation  against  hioL—- 
Bo8Wi:i.x«. 


When  I  asked  him,  why  he  did  not  men- 
tion him  in  the  Preface  to  his  Shakspeare, 
he  said,  '^  Garrick  has  been  liberally  paid 
for  any  thing  he  has  done  for  Shakspeare. 
[f  I  should  praise  him,  I  shoidd  much  more 
praise  the  nation  who  paid  him.  He  has 
not  made  Shakspeare  better  known  3;  he 
cannot  illustrate  Shakspeare:  so  I  have 
reasons  enough  against  mentioning  him, 
were  reasons  necessary.  There  should  be 
reasons  for  it."  I  spoke  of  Mrs.  Mon 
tagu's  very  high  nraises  of  Garrick.  John- 
80 ir.  ^^  Sir,  it  is  nt  she  should  say  so  much, 
and  I  should  say  nothing.  Reynolds  is 
fond  of  her  book,  and  I  wonder  aiit^  for  nei 
ther  I,  nor  Beauclerk,  nor  Mrs.  Thrale, 
could  get  through  it  4." 


'  It  has  been  triumphantly  asked,  "  Had  not 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  lain  dormant  for  many 
years  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Garrick? 
Did  he  not  exhibit  the  most  excellent  of  them  fre- 
quently for  thirty  years  together,  and  render  them 
extremely  popular  by  his  own  inimitable  perform- 
ance? "  He  undoubtedly  did.  But  Dr.  John- 
son's assertion  has  been  misunderstood.  Know- 
ing as  well  as  the  objectora  what  has  been  just 
slated,  he  must  necessarily  have  meant,  that  **  Mr. 
Garrick  did  not,  as  a  critick,  make  Shakspeare 
better  known  ;  he  did  not  illustrate  any  one  pas- 
sage in  any  of  his  plays  by  acuteqess  of  disquisi- 
tion, or  sagacity  of  conjecture :  '*  and  what  had 
been  done  with  any  degree  of  excellence  in  that 
way  was  the  proper  and  immediate  subject  of  his 
preface.  I  may  add  in  support  of  this  explanar- 
tion  the  following  anecdote,  related  to  me  by  one 
of  the  ablest  conunentators  on  Shakspeare,  who 
knew  much  of  Dr.  Johnson  :  "  Now  I  have  quit-< 
ted  the  theatre,"  cries  Garrick,  "  I  will  sit  down 
and  read  Shakspeare.  * '  "  Tis  time  you  should , ' » 
exclaimed  Johnson,  "for  I  much  doubt  if  you 
ever  examined  one  of  his  plays  from  the  fint  scene 
to  the  last." — Boswell. 

4  No  man  has  less  inclination  to  controversy 
than  I  have,  particularly  with  a  lady.  But  as  I 
have  claimed,  and  am  conscious  of  being  entitled 
to,  credit,  for  the  strictest  fidelity,  my  respect  for 
the  publick  obliges  me  to  talce  notk^e  of  an  insin 
nation  which  tends  to  impeach  it. 

Mre.  Piozzi  (late  Mrs.  Thrale),  to  her  **  Anec 
dotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  added  the  following  post- 
script: 

««Naple8,lOtli  Feb.  1786. 

**  Since  the  foregoing  went  to  press,  having 
seen  a  paaiBge  from  Mr.  Boswell 's  *  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,'  in  which  it  is  said,  that  /  could  not 
get  through  Mrs.  Montagues  *  Essay  on  Shaks- 
peare,' I  do  not  delay  a  moment  to  declare,  that, 
on  the  Gontnry,  I  have  always  commended  it 
myself,  and  heard  it  commended  by  every  one 
else;  and  few  things  would  give  me  more  concern 
than  to  be  thought  incapable  of  tasting,  or  unwil- 
ling to  testify  my  opinion  of  its  excellence." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  postscript  is  so  ex- 
pressed, as  not  to  point  out  th^jHirBon  who  said  that 
Mrs.  Thrale  could  not  get  through  Mrs.  Montagu's 
book;  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
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Last  nieht  Dr.  Johnson  gave  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  process  of  tanning,  and 
of  the  nature  of  milk,  and  the  various  op- 
mind  M».  Piozzi,  that  the  aisertion  concerning 
her  was  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  not  mine.  The  uec- 
ond  observation  that  I  shall  make  on  this  post- 
script is,  that  it  does  not  deny  the  fact  asserted, 
thongh  I  most  acknowledge,  from  the  praise  it 
bestows  on  Mrs.  Montagu's  book,  it  may  have 
been  designed  to  convey  that  meaning. 

What  Mis.  Thrale's  opinion  is,  or  was,  or  what 
she  may  or  may  not  have  said  to  Dr.  Johnson 
concerning  Mrs.  Montagu's  book,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  inqoire.  It  is  only  incumbent  on 
me  to  ascertain  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  very  short  state 
of  the  fact 

The  unfavourable  opmion  of  Mrs.  Montagu's 
book,  which  Dr.  Johnson  is  here  reported  to  have 
given,  is  known  to  have  been  that  which  he  uni- 
formly expressed,  as  many  of  his  friends  well  re- 
member. So  much  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
paragraph,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  his  own  senti- 
ments The  words  containing  the  assertion,  to 
which  Mrs.  Piozzi  objects,  are  printed  from  my 
numuscript  Journal,  and  were  taJcen  down  at  the 
time.  The  Journal  was  read  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  pointed  out  some  inaccuracies,  which  I  cor- 
rected, but  did  not  mention  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
pamgmph  in  question:  and  what  is  still  more  ma- 
larial, and  very  flattering  to  me,  a  considerable 
purt  of  my  Journal,  containing  this  paragraph, 
v*as  read  several  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Thrale 
herself,  who  had  it  for  some  time  in  her  posses- 
sion, and  returned  it  to  me,  without  intimating 
tlvit  Dr.  Johnson  hud  mistaken  her  sentiments. 

When  the  firat  edition  of  my  Journal  was  pass- 
ing through  the  press,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  a 
peculiar  delicacy  was  neceaiary  to  be  observed  in 
reporting  Uie  opinion  of  one  literary  lady  concern- 
ing the  peiforniance  of  another;  and  I  had  such 
scmples  on  that  head,  that,  in  the  proof-sheet,  I 
struck  out  the  name  of  Mrs.  Thrale  from  the 
above  paragraph,  and  two  or  three  hundred  copies 
of  my  book  were  actually  prmted  and  published 
without  it;  of  these  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  copy 
happened  to  be  one.  But  while  die  sheet  was 
working  off,  a  friend,  for  whose  opinion  I  have 
great  respect,  suggested  that  I  had  no  right  to  de- 
prive Mrs.  Thrale  of  the  high  honour  which  Dr. 
Johnson  had  done  her,  by  stating  her  opinion 
along  with  that  of  Mr.  Beauclerk,  as  coinciding 
with,  and,  as  it  were,  sanctioning  his  own.  The 
observation  appeared  to  me  to  weighty  and  con- 
clusive, that  I  hastened  to  the  printing-hoose,  and, 
as  a  piece  of  justice,  restored  Mrs.  llirale  to  that 
place  from  which  a  too  scrupulous  delicacy  had 
excluded  her. 

On  this  simple  state  of  facts  I  shall  make 
no  observation  whatever. — Boswbli..  -[The 
fact  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  having  read  his  Jour- 
nal, as  we  know  she  did,  and  made  no  objection, 
completely  justifies  Mr.  Boswell,  and  throws  some 
doubt  over  her  own  veracity.  Yet  it  is  possible 
that  this  lively  lady  may  not  have  read  every  Ime 
of  the  manuscript,  or,  thmking  it  a  mere  private 
memorandum  never  likely  to  be  published,  may 
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erations  upon  it,  as  making  whey,  &c.  His 
variety  or  information  is  surprising  i;  and 
it  gives  one  much  satisfaction  to  find  such 
a  man  bestowing  his  attention  on  the  use- 
ful arts  of  life.  Ulinith  was  much  struck 
with  his  knowledge;  and  said,  ''  He  is  a 
great  orator,  sir;  it  is  musick  to  hear  this 
man  speak."  A  strange  thought  struck 
me,  to  try  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  an  art, 
or  whatever  it  should  be  called,  which  is  no 
doubt  very  useful  in  life,  but  which  lies  far 
out  of  the  way  of  a  philosonher  and  poet; 
I  mean  the  trade  of  a  butcher.  I  enticed 
him  into  the  subject,  by  connecting  it  wiUi 
the  various  researches  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  uncivilized  nations,  that 
have  been  made  by  our  late  navigators  into 
the  South  Seas.  I  began  with  observing, 
that  Mr.  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Banks  tells  us, 
that  the  art  of  slaughtering  animals  was 
not  known  in  Otaheite,  for,  instead  of 
ble^eding  to  death  their  dogs  (a  common 
food  with  them),  they  strangle  them 
This  he  toki  me  himseli*;  and  I  supposed 
that  their  hogs  were  killed  in  the  same  way 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  <'  This  must  be  owing  ta 
their  not  having  knives,  though  they  have 
sharp  stones  with  which  they  can  cut  a 
carcass  in  pieces  tolerably."  By  degrees, 
he  showed  that  he  knew  something  even  of 
butchery.  <*  Different  animals,"  said  he, 
<<  are  killed  differently.  An  ox  is  knocked 
down,  and  a  calf  stunnec^  but  a  sheep  hu 
its  throat  cut,  without  any  thing  being 
done  (o  stupify  it.  The  butchers  have  no 
view  to  the  ease  of  the  animals,  but  only  to 
make  them  quiet,  for  their  own  safety  and 
convenience.  A  sheep  can  give  them  little 
trouble.  Hales  is  of  opinion  that  every  an- 
imal should  be  blooded,  without  having 
any  blow  given  to  it,  because  it  bleeds  bet- 
ter." Boswell.  "  That  would  be  cruel" 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  there  is  not  much 
pain,  if  the  jugular  vein  be  properlv  cut'* 
Pursuing  the  subject,  he  said,  the  kennels 
of  South  wark  ran  with  blood  two  or  three 
days  in  the  week;  that  he  was  afraid  there 
were  slaughter-houses  in  more  streets  in 
London  than  one  supposes  (speaking  with 
a  kind  of  horrour  of  butchering);  and  yet, 
he  added,  "  any  of  us  would  kill  a  cow, 
rather  than  not  have  beef."    I  said  we 


not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  contradkit  sack 
an  obiter  dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  Mk.  Mod- 
tago's  Essay  is  lively,  and  not  long,  and  it  wooU 
have  been  very  strange  if  Mn.  Piozd  had  not 
been  able  to  read  it  throngh.  Let  it  be  recollected,  | 
that  Johnson,  who  talked  in  this  depreciating  way  i 
o/Mrs.  Montagu,  talked  and  wrote  to  her  in  a 
style  of  almost  fulsome  adolation.  See  ante,  pp* 
152,  260,  n.  See  also  Miss  Reynolds's  RttoUet- 
tions  of  Dr.  Johruon. — ^Ed.] 

*  [We  have  already  seen  {ante,  p.  11),  ifast 
he  had  an  early  op'^rtanity  of  learning  the  de- 
tails of  the  ait  of  tanning. — ^Ed.] 
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eoitid  not  "Yes,"  said  he,  "any  one 
may.  The  business  of  a  butcher  is  a  trade 
indeed,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  an  appren- 
ticeship served  to  it;  but  it  may  be  learnt 
in  a  month." 

I  mentioned  a  club  in  London,  at  the 
Boar's-head  in  Eastcheap,  the  very  tavern 
where  FalstafT  and  his  joyous  companions 
met:  the  members  of  which  all  assume 
Shakapeare's  characters.  One  is  Falstaff, 
another  Prince  Henry,  another  Bardoh>h, 
and  so  on.  Johnson.  "Do  n't  be  of  it, 
air.  Now  that  you  have  a  name,  you  must 
be  careful  to  avoid  many  things,  not  bad 
in  themselves,  but  which  will  lessen  your 
character  ^  This  every  man  who  has  a 
name  must  observe.  A  man  who  is  not 
publickly  known  may  live  in  London  as  he 
pleases,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of 
bim;  but  it  is  wonderful  how  a  person  of 
any  consequence  is  watched.  Tnere  was 
a  member  of  parliament  9,  who  wanted  to 
prepare  himself  to  speak  on  a  question  that 
was  to  come  on  in  tne  house;  and  he  and  I 
were  to  talk  it  over  together.  He  did  not 
wish  it  should  be  known  that  he  talked  with 
me;  so  he  would  not  let  me  come  to  his 
house,  but  came  to  mine.  Some  time  afler 
he  had  made  his  speech  in  the  housed,  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley,  a  very  airy  lady,  told  me, 
•  Well,  you  could  make  nothing  of  him!' 
naming  the  gentleman;  which  was  a  proof 
that  he  was  watched.  I  had  once  some 
business  <  to  do  for  government,  and  I  went 
to  Lord  North's.  Precaution  was  taken  that 
it  should  not  be  known.  It  was  dark  be- 
fore I  went;  yet  a  few  days  after  I  was 
told,  'Well,  you  have  been  with  Lord 
North.'  That  the  door  of  the  prime  min- 
ister should  be  watched  is  not  strange:  but 
that  a  member  of  parliament  should  be 
watched,  or  that  my  door  should  be  watch- 
ed, is  wonderful." 
.  "We  set  out  this  morning  on  our  way  to 
Talisker,  in   Ulini$h^&  boat,  having  taken 
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'  I  do  not  see  why  I  might  not  have  been  of 
iboB  chib  without  lessening  my  character.  Bat 
Dr.  Johnson's  cantion  against  supposing  one's  self 
eoncaaled  in  London  may  be  very  nseral  to  pre- 
vent some  people  from  doing  many  things,  not 
only  foolish,  but  criminal. — Boswkll. 

'  [The  Editor  sospects  that  Johnson's  friend» 
Mr.  William  Fitaherbert,  (see  ixnte,  pp.  29, 168, 
and  poMtf  16th  Sept.  1777)  wtm  here  meant  He 
■at  io  parliament  from  1761  to  his  death,  in  1772. 
In  1765  he  was  made  a  lord  of  Trada  No 
speech  of  his  is  preserved — a  cireamstance  very 
jiatoTal,  if  Mn.  Cholmondeley  allnded  to  an  at- 
tempt of  his. — Ed.] 

'  [Mi8.  Cholmondeley  was  a  younger  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Margwet  Woffiogton.  She  roar- 
fied  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Geoige  Cholmondeley.-^ 
Ep.] 

*  [No  doubt  about  one  of  his  political  pam- 
]»hlets;  probably  that  respecting  the  Falkland  Is- 
!and8.— En.] 


leave  of  liim  and  his  family.  Mr.  Donald 
M' Queen  still  favoured  us  with  his  compa- 
ny, for  which  we  were  much  obliged  to 
him.  As  we  sailed  along.  Dr.  Johnson 
got  into  one  of  his  fiu  Qf  ThiWmt  at  the 
Scots.  He  owned  that  they  had  been  a 
very  learned  nation  for  a  hundred  years, 
from  about  1550  to  about  1650;  but  that 
they  afforded  the  only  instance  of  a  people 
among  whom  the  arts  of  civil  life  did  not 
advance  in  proportion  with  learning;  that 
they  had  hardly  any  trade,  any  money,  or 
any  elegance,  before  the  Union;  tliat  it 
was  strange  that,  with  all  the  advantages 
possessed  by  other  nations,  they  had  not 
any  of  those  convenieucies  and  embellish- 
ments which  are  the  fruit  of  industry,  till 
they  came  in  contact  with  a  civilized  peo- 
ple. "  We  have  taught  you,"aaid  he, "  and 
we'll  do  the  same  in  time  to  all  barbarous 
nations,  to  the  Cherokees,  and  at  last  to  the 
Ouran-Outangs,"  laughing  with  as  much 
glee  as  if  IVIonboddo  had  been  present. 
BoswBLL.  "  We  had  wine  before  tlie 
Union."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  you  had 
some  weak  stuff,  the  refuse  of  France, 
which  would  not  make  you  drunk."  Bos- 
WELL.  "I  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  drunkenness."  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir;  there  were  people  who  died  of 
dropsies,  which  they  contracted  in  trying 
to  get  drunk." 

I  must  here  glean  some  of  his  conversa- 
tion at  Ulinish,  which  I  have  omitted.  He 
repeated  his  remark,  that  a  man  in  a  ship 
was  worse  than  a  man  in  a  jail.  *<  The 
man  in  a  jail,"  said  he,  "  has  more  room, 
better  food,  and  commonly  better  companv, 
and  is  in  safety."  "  Ay ;  but,"  said  Afr. 
McQueen,  '^  the  man  in  the  ship  has  the 
pleasing  hope  of  getting  to  shore."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  I  am  not  talking  of  a  man's  get- 
ting to  shore,  but  of  a  man  while  he  is  m  a 
ship  ;  and  then,  I  say,  he  is  worse  than  a 
man  while  he  is  in  a  jail.  A  man  in  a  iail 
may  have  ihc^plecutni^  hope^  of  getting 
out.  A  man  confined  for  only  a  limited 
time  actually  has  it^"  Macleod  mention- 
ed his  schemes  for  carrying  on  fisheries  with 
spirit,  and  that  he  would  wish  to  under 
stand  the  construction  of  boats.  I  suggest 
ed  that  he  might  go  to  a  dock-yard  and 
work,  as  Peter  the  Great  did.  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  he  need  not  work.  Peter  the 
Great  had  not  the  sense  to  see  that  the  mere 
mechanical  work  may  be  done  by  any  body, 
and  that  there  is  the  same  art  in  construct 
ing  a  vessel,  whether  the  boards  are  well  or 
ill  wrought.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  might 
as  well  have  served  his  time  to  a  bricklayer^ 
and  first,  indeed,  to  a  brickmaker." 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  island  in  the 
Loeh  of  Dunvegan,  called  Isa.    Macleod 


*  [See  more  on  this  subject,  pott,  18th  March, 
1776.— En.] 
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said,  he  would  give  it  to  Dr.  JohnscHi,  on 
condition  of  his  residing^  on  it  three  months 
in  the  year  ;  nay  one  montli.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  highly  amused  with  the  fancy.  I  have 
seen  him  please  himself  with  little  things, 
even  with  mere  ideas  like  the  present.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  of  this  island  ;  bow  he 
would  build  a  house  there — how  he  would 
fortify  it— how  he  would  have  cannon — how 
he  would  plant — how  he  would  sally  out,  and 
take  the  Isle  of  Muck ' ;  and  then  he  laugh- 
ed with  uncommon  glee,  and  could  hardly 
leave  off.  I  have  seen  him  do  so  at  a  small 
matter  that  struck  him,  and  was  a  sport  to 
no  one  else 3.  Mr.  Langton  told  me,  that  one 
night  he  did  so  while  the  company  were  all 
grave  about  him  ; — only  Gamck,  in  his  sig- 
nificant smart  manner,  darting  his  eyes 
around,  exclaimed,  "  Very  locose,  to  bo 
sure  !'*  Macleod  encouraged  the  fancy  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  becoming  owner  of  an 
island  ;  told  him,  that  it  was  the  practice 
in  this  country  to  name  every  man  by  his 
lands  ;  and  begged  leave  to  drink  to  htm  in 
that  mode;  ^* Island  ha^  your  health!" 
Ulinish^  Talisker,  Mr.  M*  Queen,  and  I, 
all  joined  in  our  different  manners,  while 
Dr.  Johnson  bowed  to  each,  with  much 
good  humour. 

We  had  good  weather,  and  a  fine  sail 
this  day.  The  shore  was  varied  with  hills, 
and  rocks,  and  com  fields,  and  bushes,  which 
are  here  dignified  with  the  name  of  natural 
V)ood.  We  landed  near  the  house  of  Per- 
neley,  a  farm  possessed  by  another  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Macleod,  who,  expect- 
ing our  arrival,  was  waiting  on  the  shore, 
with  a  horse  for  Dr.  Johnson.  The  rest  of 
us  walked.  At  dinner,  I  expressed  to 
Macleod  the  joy  which  I  had  in  seeing  him 
on  such  cordial  terms  with  his  clan.  "  Gov- 
ernment," said  he,  "  has  dej)rived  us  of  our 
ancient  power  ;  but  it  cannot  deprive  us  of 
our  domestick  satisfactions.  I  would  rather 
drink  punch  in  one  of  their  houses  (mean- 
ing the  houses  of  his  people),  than  be  ena- 
bled, by  their  hardships,  to  have  claret  in 
my  own. "  This  should  be  the  sentiment  of 
every  chieftain.  All  that  he  can  get  by 
raising  his  rents  is  mere  luxury  in  his  own 
house.  Is  it  not  better  to  share  the  profits 
of  his  estate,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  his 
kinsmen,  and  thus  have  both  social  inter- 
course and  patriarchal  influence? 
I  We  had  a  very  good  ride,  for  about  three 
miles,  to  Talisker,  where  Colonel  Macleod 
introduced  us  to  his  lady.  We  found  here 
Mr.  Donald  M'Lean,  the  young  Laird  of 


*  [Mrben  Baonaparte  firat  snrveyed  his  new 
sovereignty  of  Elba,  he  talked  jocnlarly  of  taking 
the  little  island  of  Pianosa.  So  natnral  to  mankind 
seems  to  be  the  desire  of  conqnest,  that  it  was  the 
fint  thoaght  of  the  speculative  moraliat,  as  well  as 
of  the  dethroned  usurper. — Es.] 

«  [See  €aUe,  p.  821.— Ed.] 


[toub  to  rHi 

Col  (nephew  to  TaUsker"^^  to  whom  I  de- 
livered the  letter  with  which  I  had  been  fa- 
voured by  his  uncle,  Professor  Macleod,  at 
Aberdeen.  He  was  a  little  lively  yoniiff 
man.  We  found  he  had  been  a  good  deu 
in  England,  studying  farming,  and  was  re- 
solved to  improve  the  value  of  his  father^ 
lands,  without  oppressing  his  tenants,  or  lo- 
sing the  ancient  Highland  fashions. 

Talisker  is  a  better  place  than  one  com- 
monly finds  in  Sky.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich 
bottom.  Before  it  is  a  wide  expanse  of  sea, 
on  each  hand  of  which  are  immense  rocks ; 
and,  at  some  distance  in  the  sea,  there  an 
three  coluranal  rocks  rising  to  sharp  pointi. 
The  billows  break  with  prodigious  fom 
and  noise  on  the  coast  of  Talisker.  There 
are  here  a  good  many  well-grown  trera. 
Talisker  is  an  extensive  farm.  The  pos* 
sessor  of  it  has^  for  several  generatioos, 
been  the  next  heir  to  Maeleod,  as  there  has 
been  but  one  son  always  in  that  familr. 
The  court  before  the  house  is  modt  injwlh 
ciously  paved  with  the  round  bluish-gray 
pebbles  which  are  found  upon  the  aea-shorr, 
so  that  you  walk  as  if  upon  cannon-balb 
driven  into  the  ground. 

AfYer  supper,  I  talked  of  the  assiduity  of 
the  Scottish  clergy,  in  visiting  and  privat^ 
ly  instructing  their  parishioners,  and  ob8e^ 
ved  how  much  in  this  they  excelled  the 
English  clergy.  Dr.  Johnson  woukl  not 
let  this  pass.  He  tried  to  turn  it  off,  by 
Miyin?*  "There  are  different  ways  of  in- 
structing. Our  clergy  pray  and  pieadi." 
Macleod  and  I  pressed  the  subject,  upon 
which  he  grew  warm,  and  broke  forth  :  "  1 
do  not  befieve  your  people  are  better  in- 
structed. If  thev  are,  it  is  the  blind  lead- 
ing the  blind  ;  i*or  your  clergpr  are  not  in- 
structed themsehres."  Thinking  he  had 
gone  a  little  to  far,  he  checked  himself,  and 
added,  ^*  When  I  talk  of  the  ignorance  of 
your  clergy,  I  talk  of  them  as  a  body  :  I  do 
not  mean  that  there  are  not  individoab 
who  are  learned  (looking  at  Mr.  M*  Queea). 
I  sunpose  there  are  such  among  the  cleigf 
in  Muscovy.  The  clergy  of  Eng^land  have 
produced  the  most  valuable  books  in  sup- 
port of  religion,  both  in  theory  and  praetice. 
What  have  your  clergy  done,  smee  yoi 
sunk  into  presbyterianism .'  Can  you  name 
one  book  of  any  value,  on  a  religious  ssb- 
ject,  written  by  them  }  "  We  were  sikat 
"  I'll  help  yon.  Forbes  wrote  very  weH ; 
but  I  believe  he  wrote  befbre  episcopacj 
was  quite  extinguished."  And  then  paafr 
ing  a  little,  he  said,  "  Yes,  you  have  Wish- 
art  AGAINST    Repentance''."      Boswxll. 


3  This  was  a  dezterans  mode  of  d 
the  purpoae  of  ha  argument;  for  what  be  alMei 
to  waa,  a  aennoii  pobliahed  by  the  leemoA  Dt- 
William  Wiahart,  formerly  principal  of  the  eol- 
^go  at  Ediabwrgb,  to  want  men  of^ainst  eoaft^ 
ing  in  a  deathbed  repentance,  of  the  m  ^ 
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•*  But,  sii,  we  are  not  contending  for  the 
superior  learning  of  our  clergy,  but  Ibr  their 
superior  assiduity."  He  hi>re  ns  down 
again,  wilh  thundering  against  their  igno- 
rance, and  said  to  me,  "I  see  you  have  not 
been  well  taught  3  for  you  have  not'charity." 
He  had  been  in  some  measure  forced  into 
this  warmth,  by  the  exulting  air  which  I 
assumed ;  for,  when  he  began,  he  said, 
**  Since  you  teill  drive  the  nail !  *'  He 
again  thought  of  eood  Mr.  M'Queen,  and, 
taking  him  by  tne  hand,  said,  "Sir,  I 
did  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  you." 

Here  I  must  observe,  that  he  conquered 
"by  deserting  his  ground,  and  not  meeting 
tfie  argument  as  1  had  put  it.    The  assidu- 


ity of  the  Scottish  clergy  is  certainly  great*. 
er  than  that  of  the  English.  His  taking  up 
the  topick  of  their  not  having  so  mucn 


learning,  was,  though  ingenious,  yet  a  fal- 
lacy in  logick.  It  was  as  if  there  should 
be  a  dispute  whether  a  man's  hair  is  well 
dressed,  and  Dr,  Johnson  should  say, "  Sir, 
his  hair  cannot  be  well  dressed  ;  for  he  has 
a  dirty  shift.  No  man  who  has  not  clean 
linen  has  his  hair  well  dressed."  When 
some  days  afterwards  he  read  this  passage, 
he  said,  "  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that  a 
jnan's  hair  could  not  be  well  dressed  because 
he  has  not  dean  linen,  but  because  he  is 
bald." 

He  used  one  argument  against  the  Scot- 
tish clergy  being  learned,  which  I  doubt 
was  not  good.  "  As  we  believe  a  man  dead 
till  we  know  that  he  is  alive ;  so  we  believe 
men  ignorant  till  we  know  that  they  are 
learned."  Now  orur  maxim  in  law  is,  to 
presume  a  man  alive,  till  we  know  he  is 
dead.  However,  indeed,  it  may  be  answer- 
ed, that  we  must  first  know  he  has  Kved  ; 
and  that  we  have  never  known  the  learning 
of  the  Scottish  clergy.  Mr.  M*  Queen, 
though  he  was  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  deserted  the  point  really  in  dispute, 
was  much  pleased  with  what  he  said,  and 
owned  to  me,  he  thought  it  very  just ;  and 
Mrs.  Macleod  was  so  much  captivated  by 
his  eloauence,  that  she  told  me,  **  I  was  a 
good  advocate  for  a  bad  cause." 


of  winch  he  entertaioed  notioas  very  different 
from  tfiose  of  Dr.  Johnson, — BobwU'li^,  [Mr. 
Boswoll  seeiDfl  here  to  have  been  betrayed  by  the 
penonal  or  national  ofFenoe  which  he  took  at  Ihr. 
Johnson's  depreciation  of  the  Scottiih  clergy,  into 
making  an  uncharitable  and,  m  it  wiMild  neein, 
anfouiukd  chaige  on  his  great  fiieBd's  lelSgiotts 
teaecs.  ft  4oei  m»i**that  the  Editor  is  aware  of 
— appear  that  Johnion  ever  expietwd  any  cenfi- 
deaee 'm  ti  deathbed  repentance  ;  oatfaecoatia- 
ryy  hb  whole  life  waa  a  pcactical  contradiction  of 
bu  eatertainiog  any  iueh  belief.  Hk  Prayers 
and  Meditations  refate  aucb  an  inipotation  in 
every  page;  and,,  im  hia  converuliona,  Bosweli 
himielf  records,  in  numberless  instances,  an  od- 
saiiUeiy  opposite  opinioa. — ^£0,} 
VOL.  I,  6a 


Friday,  24M  September. — This  was  a 
eood  day*  Dr.  Johnson  tokl  us,  at  break- 
fast, that  he  rode  harder  at  a  fox  ehaae 
than  any  body».  "The  English,"  said 
he,  <<  are  the  only  nation  who  ride  hard 
a-hunfting.  A  Frenqhmcn  ffoes  out  upon  a 
managed  home,  and  capenrs  m  the  field,  and 
no  more  tiuiiks  of  leapmga  hedge  ^  than  of 
mounting  a  breaeh.  Lord  Powerscourt*^ 
laid  a  wager^  in  Pranee^  that  he  wonid  ride  a 
great  many  miles  in  a  certain  short  time. 
The  Frendi  academicians  eet  to  woric,  and 
cateutated  that,  iVom  the  resiatance  of  the 
air,  it  was  impossible.  His  loisdship,  how* 
ever,  performed  it" 

Our  money  being  nearly  exhausted,  we 
sent  a  bill  for  thirty  pounds,  drawn  on  Sir 
William  Forbes  and  €o.,  to  Lochbracca- 
dale,  bat  our  meeaeoi^r  ibund  it  vi^difBeiih 
to  procave  cash  fbr  it ;  at  length,  however, 
he  efot  us  value  from  the  master  of  a  vessel 
which  was  to  carry  away  some  emigrants. 
There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  apecie  in  Sky  4. 
Mr.  M^Queeii  said  he  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
ealty  to  pay  his  servants'  wages,  or  to  pay 
for  any  httle  thing  which  tie  has  to  buy. 
The  rents  are  paid  in  billa,  which  the  dro* 
vers  give.  The  people  eonaune  a  vast  deal 
of  snuff  and  tobacco,  for  which  theymnat 
pay  ready  money;  and  pedlars,  who  come 
about  selling  gi>ods,  as  there  is  not  a  shop 
in  the  island,  eai'ry  away  the  cash.  If  there 
were  encouragement  given  to  fisheries  and 
manufactures,  there  might  be  a  circulation 
of  money  introduced.  1  got  one-^uid-t  wen- 
ty  shillings  in  silver  at  Portree,  which  was 
tJiought  a  wondeiixil  store. 

Tfdi^cer,  Mr.  M'^ueen,  and  I,  walked 
out,  and  looked  at  no  less  than  fifteen  differ- 
ent waterfalls  near  the  bouse,  in  the  space 
di  slboot  a  quajter  of  a  mile.  We  also  saw 
CuchilKn^s  well,  said  to  have  been  the  fa- 
vourite spring  of  that  ancient  hero.  I  drank 
of  it.  The  water  is  admirable.  On  the 
ehore  ate  many  stones  fuU  of  crystallizations 
in  the  heart 


*  [IW  ieettw,  apaia,  to  ntpport  the  idea  that 
JehiMOB,  at  one  perwd  of  hia  hw,  hinted  habit-- 
wMy^^m  amtt^  p.  221.— Ed.] 

*  [Beeaase,  in  the  greater  pan  of  fVaaoe,  tbeie 
are  no. hedges;  nor  do  they  boot,  in  the  eense— 
in  wlach  we  am  that  wovd-— of  running  down 
the  anio»L-«En.] 

3  [IVohahly  Richaid  Wii^field,  third  vmowni 
of  the  last  creation,  boniia  17S0,  guoceeded  his 
brother  in  1764,  and  died  in  1788.  The  edi- 
tor sees  reason  to  believe  that  Edward,  the  secoiui 
viscount,  sometimes  called  **  the  French  Lo*xl 
Powerscot*rt,**  was  here  meant,  and  not  liis 
nephew  Richard. — En.] 

*  [This  acaicity  of  cash  still  exirtB  on  the  islands, 
in  sevesal  of  which  five-shilling  notes  are  necessa- 
rily issued,  to  have  some  circmating  medium.  If 
yon  insist  on  havisg  change,  you  must  porcfaase 
something  at  a  shop.— Walt£r  Scott.] 
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rhoQgh  our  obiiging  friend,  Mr.  McLean, 
was  but  the  voung  laird,  he  had  the  title  of 
Col  constantiy  given  him.  AAer  dinner  he 
and  I  walked  to  the  top  of  Prieshwdi,  a  very 
high  rocky  hill,  from  whence  ^ere  is  a  view 
of  Barra*— the  Long  Island  i-^Bernera^-tl^e 
Loch  of  Dunvegan — ^part  of  Rum — part  of 
Rasay,  and  a  vast  deal  of  the  Isle  of  Sky. 
poly  though  he  had  eome  into  Sky  with  an 
intention  to  be  at  Dunvegan,  and  pass  a 
considerable  time  in  the  island,  most  polite- 
ly  resolved  first  to  conduct  us  to  MuU»  and 
then  to  return  to  Sky.  This  was  a  v^iy 
fortunate  circumstance;  for  he  planned  an 
expedition  for  us  of  more  variety  than 
merely  going  to  -Mull.  He  proposed  we 
should  see  the  islands  of  ^^{fg*  Muck,  Co), 
and  Tyr*yi.  In  aU  these  ^ands  he  could 
show  us  every  thing  worth  seeinff;  and  in 
Mull  he  said  he  should  be  as  if  at  home,  his 
father  having  lands  there,  and  he  at  a  farm. 

Dr.  Johnson  did  not  talk  much  to-day, 
but  seemed  intent  in  listening  to  the  schemes 
of  future  excursion,  plannnl  by  C0L  Dr. 
Birch,  however,  being  mentioned,  he  said, 
he  had  more  anecdotes  than  any  man.  I 
said,  Percy  had  a  great  many;  that  he  flow- 
ed with  them  like  one  of  the  brooks  here. 
JoHNsoiv.  "  If  Percy  is  like  one  of  the 
brooks  here,  Birch  was  like  the  river  Thames. 
Birch  excelled  Percy  in  that,  as  much  as 
Percy  excels  Goldsmith."  I  mentioned 
Lord  Hailes  as  a  man  of  anecdote.  He 
was  not  pleased  with  him,  for  publishing 
only  such  memorials  and  letters  as  were  un- 
favourable for  the  Stuart  family.  "If," 
said  he,  "a man  fairly  warns  you,  <I  am 
to  give  all  the  ill— do  you  find  the  good,  he 
may;  but  if  the  object  which  he  piofesaes 
be  to  give  a  view  of  a  reign,  let  him  tell  all 
the  truth.  I  would  tell  truth  of  the  iwo 
Georges,  or  of  that  scoundrel,  Kinpr  Wil- 
liam. Granger's  '^  Biographical  History  " 
is  full  of  curious  anecdote,  but  might  have 
been  better  done.  The  dog  is  a  whig.  I 
do  not  like  much  to  see  a  whig  in  any  dness; 
but  I  hate  to  see  a  whig  in  a  parson's  gown." 

Satnrdayy  ^th  Sevtember^-^li  was  re- 
solved that  we  shoula  set  out,  in  order  to 
return  to  Slate,  to  be  in  readiness  to  take 
boat  whenever  there  should  be  a  fair  wind. 
Dr.  Johnson  remained  in  his  chamber  writ- 
ing a  letter,  and  it  was  long  before  we  could 
ffet  him  into  motion.  He  did  not  come  to 
breakfast,  but  had  it  sent  to  hun.  When 
he  had  finished  his  letter,  it  was  twelve 
o'clock,  and  we  should  have  set  out  at  ten. 
When  I  went  up  to  him,  he  said  to  me, "  Do 
you  remember  a  song  which  begins  9, 

*  [A  lerieB  of  islands;  the  two  Uiste,  Benbecn- 
In,  and  eome  othen,  are  called^  by  the  general 
name  of  Long  Island. — ^En.] 

'  [The  Bong  hegim 

•*  Welcome,  welcome,  brother  debtor. 
To  this  poor  but  merry  place.^' 
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*  Every  island  is  a  prisckn 

Strongly  guarded  by  the  sea  ; 
Kii^  and  princes,  for  that  reason, 
Prisonen  are,  as  well  as  we  ! '  '* 

I  suppose  he  had  been  thinking  of  our 
confined  situation.  He  would  iain  have 
ffot  into  a  boat  from  hence,  instead  of  riding 
back  to  Slate.  A  scheme  for  it  was  propos- 
ed. He  said,  "  We  '11  not  be  driven  tamely 
from  it:  "  but  it  proved  impracticable. 

We  took  leave  of  Macleod  and  Taluker, 
from  whom  we  parted  with  regret.  Ta/«f^ 
keTj  having  been  bred  to  physick,  had  a 
tincture  of  scholarship  in  h»  conversatioa, 
which  pleased  Dr.  Johnson,  and  he  had 
some  very  good  books;  and  beinp'  a  colonel 
in  the  Dutch  service,  he  and  his  lady,  in 
consequence  of  having  lived  abroad ,  had  in- 
troduced the  ease  and  politeness  of  the  con- 
tinent into  this  rude  region. 

Young  Col  was  now  our  leader.  Mr. 
M' Queen  was  to  accompany  us  half  a  day 
more.  We  stopped  at  a  h'ttle  hut,  where 
we  saw  an  old  woman  grinding  with  the 
querUy  the  ancient  Highland  instrument, 
which  it  is  said  was  us«l  b^  the  Romans. 
but  which,  being  very  slow  in  its  operation, 
is  almost  entirely  gone  into  disuse. 

The  walls  of  tl^  cottages  in  Sky,  instead 
of  being  one  compacted  mass  of  stones,  are 
oAen  formed  by  two  exterior  surfaces  of 
stone,  filled  up  with  earth  in  the  middle, 
which  makes  them  very  warm.  The  roof 
is  generally  bad.  They  are  thatched,  some- 
times with  straw,  sometimes  with  heath, 
sometimes  with  fern.  The  thatch  is  secur- 
ed bv  ropes  of  straw,  or  of  heath;  and,  to 
fix  the  ropes,  there  is  a  stone  tied  to  the  end 
of  each.  These  stones  han^  round  the 
bottom  of  the  roof,  and  make  it  kxjJc  like  a 
lady's  hair  in  papers;  .but  I  should  think 
that,  when  there  is  wind,  they  would  come 
down,  and  knock  people  on  the  head. 

We  dined  at  the  inn  at  Sconser,  where  1 
had  the  pleasure  to  find  a  letter  from  my 
wife.  Here  we  parted  from  our  learned 
companion,  Mr.  Donald  M' Queen.  .Dr. 
Johnson  took  leave  of  him  verv  afieciioa- 
ately,  saving, "  Dear  sir,  do  not  /orget  me?* 
We  settled,  that  he  shoukl  write  an  account 
of  the  lisle  of  Sky,  which  Dr.  Johnsoa 
promised  to  revise.  Ha  said,  Mr.  McQueen 
shoukl  tell  all  that  he  eould;  distuguishmg 
what  he  himself  knew,  what  was  tradifeoo- 
al,  and  what  conjectaral. 

We  sent  omr  hofaes  lOnnd  a  point  oTIaad, 
that  we  might  shun  aooie  very  bad  load; 
and  resolved  to  go  forward  by  sea.  It  wm 
seven  o'clock  when  we  got  into  our  Via*. 
We  had  many  showers,  and  it  soon  gicw 
pretty  dark.  Dr.  Johnson  sat  silent  and 
patient.  Once  he  said,  as  he  looked  on  the 
black  cx)ast  of  Sky, — black,  as  being  compoe- 


The  stanza  quoted  by  Johoson  is  the  HZlh.    See 
Rition*s  Songs,  ▼.  iL  p.  106. — ^Ed.] 
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od  of  rocks  seen  in  the  dusk, — "  This  is  very 
solemn."  Our  boatmen  were  nide  singers, 
and  seemed  so  like  wild  Indians,  that  a  very 
little  imagination  was  necessary  to  give  one 
an  impression  of  being  upon  ah  American 
river.  We  landed  at  Strolimus,  from  whence 
we  got  a  guide  to  walk  before  us,  for  two 
miles,  to  Corrichatachin.  Not  beinff  able 
f>  procure  a  horse  for  our  baggage,  1  took 
one  portmanteau  before  roe,  ami  Joseph 
another.  We  had  but  a  single  star  to  lignt 
us  on  our  way.  It  was  about  eleven  when 
we  arrived.  vVc  were  most  hospitably  re 
eeived  by  the  master  and  mistress,  who 
were  just  ffoing  to  bed,  but,  with  unaflRscted 
ready  kindness,  made  a  good  fire,  and  at 
twelve  o^clock  at  night  had  supper  on  the 
table. 

James  Macdonald,  of  Enockow,  Kir^f- 
imrghU  brother,  whom  we  had  seen  at 
Kingsburgh,  was  there.  He  showed  me  a 
hond  granted  by  the  late  Sir  James  Mac- 
donaid,  to  old  iit^ihtargh,  the  preamble  of 
which  does  so  much  honour  to  the  feelings 
of  that  much-lamented  gentleman,  that  I 
thought  it  worth  transcribing.  It  was  as 
follows: 

"  I,  Sir  James  Macdonald,  of  Macdonald, 
baronet,  now,  after  arriving  at  my  perfect 
affe,  from  the  friendship  I  bear  to  Alexander 
Macdonald,  of  Kingsburgh,  and  in  return 
for  the  long  and  faithful  services  done 
and  performed  by  him  to  my  deceased 
father,  and  to  myself  during  my  minority, 
when  he  was  one  of  my  tutors  and  curators; 
1»ein?  resolved,  now  that  the  said  Alexan- 
der Blacdonald  is  advanced  in  years,  to 
contribute  my  endeavours  for  making  his 
old  age  placid  and  comfortable," — ^therefore 
he  grants  him  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds 
aterlinffi. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  to  bed  soon.  When 
one  bowl  of  punch  was  finished,  I  rose,  and 
was  near  the  door,  in  my  way  up  stairs  to 
bed;  but  Oorriehataehtn  said  it  was  the 
first  time  Col  had  been  in  his  house,  and 
he  should  have  his  bowl;— and  would  not  I 
join  in  drinking  it.?  The  heartiness  of  my 
honest  landlord,  and  the  desire  of  doing  so- 
cial honour  to  our  very  obliging  conductor, 
induced  me  to  sit  down  again.  CoVs  bowl 
was  finished;  and  by  that  time  we  were 
well  warmed.  A  third  bowl  was  soon 
made,  and  that  too  was  finished.  We 
were  cordial,  and  merry  to  a  high  degree; 
but  of  what  passed  I  have  no  recollection, 
with  any  accuracy.  I  remember  calling 
Corriekataehin  by  the  familiar  appellation 
of  Corri,  which  his  friends  do.  A  fourth 
bowl  was  made,  by  which  time  Col, 
and  young   M'Kinndn,    Corriekataehin* t 

*  [The  preamble  u  well  enough,  but  one  is 
inclined  to  say,  "  O  lame  and  impotent  concln- 
sion!  '*  It  surely  was  a  paltiy  budi  for  soeh  an 
oeeaaoD«  and  betvreen  sueh  paiti«t.*-Ei).] 
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son,  slipped  away  to  bed.  I  continued  a 
little  with  Corri  and  Knockow;  but  at  last^ 
I  left  them.  It  was  near  Gve  in  the  room* 
ing  when  I  got  to  bed. 

Sunday,  36(A  September,-^!  awaked  at 
noon,  with  a  severe  neadache.  I  was  much 
vexed  that  I  should  have  been  guilty  of 
such  a  riot,  and  afraid  of  a  reproof  from 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  thought  it  veiy  inconsisU 
entwith  that  conduct  which  I  ought  to 
maintain,  while  the  companion  of  the  Aotii- 
bier.  About  one  he  came  into  my  room, 
and  accosted  me,  "What,  drunk  yet?" 
His  tone  of  voice  was  not  that  of  severe, 
upbraiding;  so  I  was  relieved  a  little. 
"  Sir  ^said  H,  they  kept  me  up."  He  an* 
swered,  "No,  you  kept  them  up,  you 
drunken  dog."  This  he  said  with  good- 
humoured  English  pleasantry.  Soon  after- 
wards, Corrichatachin,  Col,  and  other 
friends,  assembled  round  my  bed.  Corri 
had  a  brandy-bottie  and  glass  with  him, 
and  insisted  I  should  take  a  dram.  *'  Ay 
(said  Dr.  Johnson),  fill  him  drunk  again. 
Do  it  in  the  morning,  that  we  may  laugh 
at  him  all  day.  It  is  a  poor  thing  for  a  fel- 
low to  set  drunk  at  night,  and  sculk  to  bed, 
and  let  nis  friends  have  no  sport."  Find- 
ing him  thus  jocular,  I  became  quite  easy; 
and  when  I  onered  to  get  up,  he  very  good- 
naturedly  said,  "  You  need  be  in  no  such 
hurry  now^."  I  took  my  host's  advice, 
and  drank  some  brandy,  which  I  found  an 
efiectual  cure  fbr  my  neadache.  When  I 
rose,  I  went  into  Dr.  Johnson's  room,  and 
taking  up  Mrs.  M'Kinnon's  Prayer-book,  1 
opened  it  at  the  twentieth  Sunday  afler 
Trinity,  in  the  epistle  for  which  I  read, 
*'  And  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein 
there  is  excess."  Some  would  have  taken 
this  as  a  divine  interposition. 


'  My  ingenuouily  relatii 
fltaaoe  of  iotempeiance  has 


this  occaaional  in- 
find  been  made  the 
sabject  both  of  wrk>i»  criticism  and  ludicroaB 
banter.  With  the  banterefB  I  thall  not  trouble 
myself,  but  I  wonder  that  those  who  pretend  to 
the  appdiation  of  teriow  critickB  should  not  have 
had  sagacity  enoiurh  to  perceive  that  hen,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  present  work,  my  princi- 
pal object  was  to  delineate  Dr.  Johnson's  man- 
ners and  character.  In  justice  to  him  I  would 
not  omit  an  anecdote,  which,  though  in  eom^  de- 
gree to  my  own  disadvantage,  ezhibitB  in  w 
strong  a  Haht  the  indulgence  and  good  humour 
with  which  he  could  treat  those  ezceaaes  in  his 
fiiends,  of  which  he  highly  dinpprOTed. 

In  some  other  instances,  the  criticks  have  been 
equally  wrong  as  to  the  true  motive  of  my  record- 
nig  paiticulan,  the  objectiotts  to  which  I  saw  as 
dearly  as  they.  But  it  would  be  an  endless  task 
for  an  authour  to  point  out  upon  every  occasion  the 
precise  object  he  has  in  view.  Contenting  him- 
self with  the  approbation  of  readers  of  discern- 
ment and  taste,  he  ought  not  to  complain  that 
some  are  found  who  cannot  or  will  not  undenAand 
him.— ^BoswELu 
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Mrs.  M*KiniK>Ti  tokl  us  at  dinner,  that 
old  Kingiburgh^  her  father,  was  examined 
at  Mugstot,  by  General  Campbell  i,  as  to 
the  particulars  of  the  dress  of  the  person 
who  had  come  to  his  house  in  woman's 
clothes,  along  with  Miss  Flora  M'Donald; 
as  the  general  had  received  intelligence  of 
that  disguise.  The  particalars  were  taken 
down  in  writing,  that  it  might  be  seen  how 
far  they  agreed  with  the  dress  of  the  Irish 
arirl  who  went  with  Miss  Flora  from  the 
Long  Island.  Kingtburgh,  she  said,  had 
but  one  song,  which  he  always  sung  when 
he  was  merry  over  a  glass.  She  dictated 
the  words  to  me,  which  are  foolish  enough : 

*<  Green  sleeves  and  pudding  pies, 
Tell  me  where  my  mistress  lien, 
And  I  Ml  be  with  her  before  she  rise; 
Fiddle  and  aw'  together. 

'*  May  our  afiain  abroad  soocoed* 
And  may  onr  king  come  home  with  speed. 
And  all  pretendeis  shake  lor  dread 
And  let  Aw  health  go  ronnd. 

«•  To  all  onr  injured  friends  in  need, 
lliis  side  and  beyond  the  Tweed! — 
Let  all  preteaden  shake  for  dread. 
And  let  hii  health  go  round. 

Green  sleeves'/*  &o. 

While  the  examination  was  going  on, 
the  present  Tdlisker,  who  was  there  as 
oneof  Macleod's  militia  ^  could  not  resist 
the  pleasantry  of  asking  Kingsburghy  in 
allusion  to  his  only  song,  "  Had  she  green 
$l€eves7"  Kingsbwrgh  gave  him  no  an- 
swer. Lady  Margaret  M'Donald^  was 
very  angry  at  Tali$ker  for  joking  on  such 
a  serious  occasion,  as  Kingsburgh  was 
really  in  danger  of  his  life.  Mrs.  M'Kinnon 
added,  that  Lady  Margaret  was  quite 
adored  in  Sky.  That  when  she  travelled 
through  the  island,  the  people  ran  in  crowds 
before  her,  and  took  the  stones  off  the  road, 


^  [Geneial  Campbell,  it  seems,  was  accompa- 
nied by  Captain  Feignasoae,  of  the  Furnace^  part 
«f  whose  share  in  this  examination  we  have  al- 
xeady  seen,  ante,  p.  886.— En.] 

*  ["  Green  s/eeve#,"  however,  is  a  song,  a 
^eat  deal  older  than  the  Revolution.  **  His  dis- 
positWB  and  words  no  roereadhere  and  keep  pace 
logother,  than  the  hundredth  psalm  and  the  tune  of 
Green  sUevett^^*  says  Mrs,  Ford,  in  the  Merry 
JVwes  qf  Wij«i*flr,— Ed.] 

'  [Macleod  and  Macdonald,  aAer  some  hesita- 
4k>n,  which  the  jaoobitea  called  treachery,  took 
part  with  the  Hanoverian  monarch,  and  arrayed 
their  clans  on  that  side.  TalUker,  who  com- 
manded a  body  of  Macleod 's  people,  seems  to 
have  been  the  person  who  actually  arrested  Fbia 
MacdonaUL  {Aaeaniw.)  But  be  probably  did 
so,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  ruder  hands. — 
£d.] 

*  [Lady  Maigaret  was  )lhe  daughter  of  the  ninth 
Ead  4>f  Eglintoun,  and  died  in  March*  llWk — 
Ed.] 


[tocr  to  the 

lest  her  horse  should  stumble  and  ^e  be 
hurt^  Her  husband.  Sir  Alexander,  is 
also  remembered  with  great  regard.  We 
were  told  that  everv  week  a  hogshead  of 
claret  was  drunk  at  his  table. 

This  was  anothei  day  of  wind  and  rain;. 
but  good  cheer  and  good  society  helped  to 
beguile  the  time.  I  ielt  myself  comfortable 
enough  in  the  aAemoon.  I  then  thought 
that  my  last  night's  riot  was  im>  more  than 
such  a  social  excess  as  may  happen  without 
much  moral  blame;  and  Tecoilected  that 
some  physicians  maintained,  that  a  fever 
produced  by  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  good  for 
health:  so  different  are  our  reflections  on 
the  same  subject,  at  different  periodic*,  and 
such  the  excuses  with  which  we  palHata 
what  we  know  to  be  wrong. 

Mondayy^lth  Sq>tember,^Mu  Donald 
Macleod,  our  original  guide,  who  had  part- 
ed from  us  at  Dunvegan,  joined  ua  again 
to-day.  The  weather  was  still  so  bad  that 
we  could  not  travel  I  found  a  closet  here, 
with  a  i^ood  many  hooks,  beside  those  that 
were  lying  about.  Dr.  Johnson  lold  me, 
he  found  a  library  in  his  room  at  Tafiskei; 
and  obeerv-ed,  that  it  was  one  of  tlie  re- 
markable things  of  Sky,  that  there  were  sa 
manv  books  in  it 

Thoogh  we  had  here  ^reat  abundance  of 
provisions,  it  is  remarkable  that  Corrieka- 
iocAtn  has  literally  no  garden:  not  even  a 
turnip,  a  carrot,  or  a  C4ibbage.  Afler  din- 
ner, we  talked  of  the  crooked  spade  used  in 
Sky,  alreafly  described,  and  they  maintain- 
ed that  it  was  better  than  the  usual  garden- 
spade,  and  that  there  was  an  art  in  tossing 
it,  by  which  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
it  couW  work  very  easily  with  it.  "Nay," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  "it  may  be  useful  in 
land  where  there  are  many  stones  to  raise; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  a  good  instrument 
for  digging  good  land.  A  man  may  toss  it, 
to  be  sure;  but  he  will  toes  a  light  spade 
much  better:  its  weight  makes  it  an  incum- 
brance. A  man  ma^  dig  any  land  with  it; 
but  he  has  no  occasion  for  such  a  weight 
in  dig^ging  good  land.  You  may  take  a 
field-piece  to  shoot  sparrows;  but  all  the 
sparrows  you  can  brinff  home  will  not  be 
worth  the  chaige."  He  was  quite  social 
and  easy  amongst  them;  and,  though  he 
drank  no  fermented  liquor,  toasted  Iliffh- 
land  beauties  with  great  readiness.  His 
conviviality  engaged  them  so  much,  that 
they  seemed  eager  to  show  their  attention 
to  him,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  crying 
out,  with  a  strong  Celtick  pronunciation, 
"  Toctor  Shonson,  Toctor  Shonson,  yooi 
health  I" 

This  evening  one  of  our  married  ladies,! 


*  [Johnson  made  a  compliment  on  this  i 
to  Laidy  M.  Macdonald,  when  he  altarwaidb  mst 
her,  at  dianer^  in  Loudon.    See  8th  April.  177S. 
— Ed.1 
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lively,  pretty  little  woman,  good-humoured- 
ly  sat  down  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  knee,  and, 
beingr  encouraged  by  some  of  the  company, 
put  her  hands  round  his  neck,  and  kissed 
nim.  *^  Do  it  again,"  said  he,  "  and  let  us 
see  who  will  tire  first."  He  kept  her  on 
his  knee  some  time,  while  he  and  she  drank 
lea.  He  was  now  like  a  buck  indeed.  All 
the  company  were  much  entertained  to  find 
him  so  easy  and  pleasant.  To  me  it  was 
highly  comick,  to  see  the  grave  philosopher 
— the  Rambler — toying  with  a  Highland 
beauty !  But  what  could  he  do?  He  must 
have  been  surly,  and  weak  too,  had  he  not 
behaved  as  he  did.  He  would  have  been 
laughed  at,  and  not  n^ore  respected,  though 
less  loved. 

He  read  to-night  to  himself,  as  he  sat  in 
company,  a  great  deal  of  my  Journal,  and 
said  to  me,  "  The  more  I  read  of  this,  I 
think  the  more  highly  of  you »."  The  gen- 
tlemen sat  a  lonfir  time  at  their  punch,  afler 
he  and  I  had  retired  to  our  chambers.  The 
manner  in  which  they  were  attended  struck 
me  as  singular.  The  bell  being  broken,  a 
smart  lad  lay  on  a  table  in  the  comer  of  the 
room,  ready  to  spring  up  and  bring  the  ket- 
tle, whenever  it  was  wanted.  They  con- 
tinued drinking,  and  singing  Erse  songs,  till 
Dear  five  in  the  morning,  when  they  all  came 
into  rav  room,  where  some  of  them  had  beds. 
Unluckily  for  me,  the^  found  a  bottle  of 
punch  in  a  comer,  which  they  drank;  and 
CorrUhatackin  went  for  another,  which 
they  also  drank.  They  made  many  apolo- 
gies for  disturbing  me.  I  told  them,  that, 
having  been  kept  awake  by  their  mirth,  I 
had  once  thoughts  of  getting  up  and  Joining 
them  again.  Honest  CwmcKatachin  said, 
'*  To  have  had  you  done  so,  I  would  have 
given  a  cow.*' 

Tuesday,  28<A  September, -^The  weath- 
er was  worse  than  yesterday.  I  felt  as  if 
imprisoned.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  was  irk- 
some to  be  detained  thus:  yet  he  seemed  to 
have  less  uneasiness,  or  more  patience,  than 
I  had.  What  made  our  situation  worse 
here  was,  that  We  had  no  rooms  that  we 
coukl  command;  for  the  good  people  had 
BO  notion  that  a  man  could  have  any  occa- 
uoB  but  for  a  mere  sleeping-place;  so,  dur- 
iig  the  day,  the  bed-chambers  were  common 
to  all  the  house.  Servants  eat  in  Dr.  John- 
sen's,  and  mine  was  a  kind  of  general  ren- 
dezvous of  «ll  under  the  roof,  children  and 
dogs  not  excepted.  As  the  gentlemen  oc- 
cupied the  [Muiour,  the  ladies  had  no  place 
to  sit  in,  during  the  day,  but  Dr.  Johnson's 
room.  I  had  always  some  quiet  time  for 
writing  in  it,  before  he  was  up;  and,  by  de- 
crees, I  accustomed  the  ladies  to  let  me  sit 
m  it  afler  breakfast,  at  my  Journal,  without 
nnndingme. 
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Dr.  Johnson  was  this  morning  for  going 
to  see  as  many  islands  as  we  could,  not  re- 
collecting the  uncertainty  of  the  season, 
which  might  detain  us  in  one  place  for 
many  weeks.  He  said  to  me, "  I  have  more 
the  spirit  of  adventure  than  you. "  For  my 
part,  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  Mull,  from 
whence  we  might  almost  any  day  reach  the 
main  land. 

^  Dr.  Johnson  mentioned,  that  the  few  an- 
cient Irish  gentlemen  yet  remaining  have 
the  highest  pride  of  family;  that  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  a  friend  of  his,  whose  mother  was 
Irish,  told  him,  that  O'Hara  (who  was  true 
Irish,  both  by  father  and  mother)  and  he, 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Bes- 
borou^,  the  greatest  man  of  the  three,  but 
of  an  English  family,  went  to  see  one  of 
those  ancient  Irish,  and  that  he  distinguish- 
ed them  thus:  "  O'Hara,  you  are  welcome! 
Mr.  Sandford,your  mother's  son  is  welcome ! 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  you  may  sit  down!" 

He  talked  both  of  threshing  and  thatch- 
inpr.  He  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mme  how  to  agree  with  a  thresher.  « If 
you  pay  him  by  the  day's  wages,  he  will 
thresh  no  more  than  he  pleases:  though,  to 
be  sure,  the  negligence  of  a  thresher  is  more 
easily  detected  than  that  of  most  labourers, 
because  he  must  always  make  a  sound  while 
he  works.  If  you  pay  him  by  the  piece,  by 
the  quantity  of  gram  which  he  produces,  he 
will  thresh  onlv  while  the  grain  comes  free- 
ly, and,  though  he  leaves  a  good  deal  in  the 
ear,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  thresh  the  straw 
over  again;  nor  can  you  fix  him  to  do  it 
sufliciently,  because  it  is  so  difiKult  to  prove 
how  much  less  a  man  threshes  than  he  ought 
to  do.  Here  then  is  a  dilemma:  but,  for 
my  part,  I  would  engage  him  by  the  day:  1 
would  rather  trust  his  idleness  than  his 
fraud."  He  said,  a  roof  thatched  with  Lin- 
colnshire reeds  would  last  seventy  years,  as 
he  was  informed  when  in  that  county;  and 
that  he  told  this  in  London  to  a  great 
thatcher,  who  said,  he  believed  it  might  be 
true.  Such  are  the  pains  that  Dr.  Johnson 
takes  to  get  the  best  information  on  every 
subject. 

He  proceeded :  « It  is  difficult  for  a  fanner 
in  England  to  find  day-labourers,  because 
the  lowest  manufacturers  can  always  get 
more  than  a  day-labourer.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence how  high  the  wages  of  manufactur- 
ers are;  but  it  would  be  of  very  bad  conse- 
quence to  raise  the  wages  of  those  who  pro- 
cure the  immediate  necessaries  of  life,  for 
that  woukl  raise  the  price  of  provisions. 
Here  then  'a  a  problem  for  poliUcians.  It 
is  not  reasonable  that  the  most  useful  body 
of  men  should  be  the  worst  paid;  yet  it 
does  not  appear  how  it  can  be  ordered  oth- 
erwise. It  were  to  be  wished,  that  a  mode 
for  its  Xi&Of  otherwise  were  found  out.  In 
the  mean  tune,  it  is  better  to  give  tempora- 
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ry  assistance  by  charitable  contributions  to 
poor  labourers,  at  times  when  provisions 
are  high,  than  to  raise  their  wages,  because, 
if  wages  are  once  raised,  they  will  never 
get  down  again." 

Happily  the  weather  cleared  up  between 
one  and  two  o'clock,  and  we  got  ready  to 
depart;  but  our  kind  host  and  hostess  would 
not  let  us  go  without  taking  a  snaUhi  a.s 
they  called  it;  which  was  in  truth  a  very 
good  dinner.  While  the  punch  went  round, 
Dr.  Johnson  kept  a  close  whispering  con- 
ference with  Mrs.  M*Kinnon,  which,  how- 
ever, was  loud  enough  to  let  us  hear  that 
the  subject  of  it  was  the  particulars  of  Prince 
Charles's  escape ».  The  company  were  en- 
tertained and  pleased  to  observe  it  Upon 
that  8\ibject,  there  was  somethinff  congenial 
between  the  soul  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  that  of  an  Isle  of  Sky  farmer's  wife.  It 
is  curious  to  see  people,  how  far  soever  re- 
moved from  each  other  in  the  general  sys- 
tem of  their  lives,  come  close  together  on  a 
particular  point  which  is  common  to  each. 
We  were  merry  with  Corrichatachin,  on 
Dr.  Johnson's  whispering  with  his  wife. 
She,  perceiving  this,  humorously  cried,  "  I 
am  in  love  with  him.  What  is  it  to  live  and 
not  to  love  ?"  Upon  her  saying  something, 
which  I  did  not  hear,  or  cannot  recollect,  he 
seized  her  hand  eagerly,  and  kissed  it. 

As  we  were  going,  the  Scottish  phrase 
of"  honest  manr*  which  is  an  expression 
of  kindness  and  regard,  was  again  and  again 
applied  by  the  company  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I 
was  also  treated  with  much  civility ;  and  I 
must  take  some  merit  from  my  assiduous 
attention  to  him,  and  from  my  contriving 
that  he  shall  be  easy  wherever  ne  goes,  that 
he  shall  not  be  asked  twice  to  eat  or  drink 
any  thing  (which  always  disgusts  him), 
that  he  shall  be  provided  with  water  at  his 
meals,  and  many  such  little  things,  which, 
if  not  attended  to,  would  fret  him.  I  also 
maybe  allowed  to  claim  some  merit  in  leading 
the*  conversation:  I  do  not  mean  leading, 
as  in  an  orchestra,  by  playing  the  first  JSddle ; 
but  leading  as  one  does  in  examining  a  wit- 
ness— starting  topics,  and  making  him  pur- 
sue them.  He  appears  to  me  like  a  great  mill, 
into  which  a  suojectis  thrown  to  ^  ground. 
It  requires,  indeed,  fertile  minds  to  furnish 
.  materials  for  this  mill.  I  regret  whenever 
I  see  it  unemployed;  but  sometimes  I  feel 
myself  quite  barren,,  and  having  nothing  to 


'  [It  must  be  remembered  that  Mm.  M*KiiuiOfl 
was  old  Ktng$hurgh^9  daoghter,  and  was  in  the 
house  when  me  Pretender  was  there  in  woman*8 
elothes.  Aseanitu  relates  an  aneodote  ef  her 
behig  alarmed  (she  was  then  very  yoong)  with 
the  maseoline  maBnem  and  bokl  amies  of  Uie 
"  muekle  woman''  in  the  hall.  Mis.  M'Kinaan 
was.  the  maternal  grsndmother  of  my  fHand  Ma- 
jer-Genaral  Maodoaald,  now  Ilepatjy-^aiaB^ 
G«namL--£p.] 
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throw  in.  I  know  not  if  this  mill  be  a  good 
figure;  though  Pope  makes  his  mind  a  miD 
for  turning  verses. 

We  set  out  about  four.  Young  Corrh- 
chataehin  went  with  us.  We  had  a  fine 
evening^,  and  arrived  in  good  time  at  Ostig, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Martin  M'Pherson, 
minister  of  Slate.  It  is  a  pretty  good  house, 
built  by  his  father,  upon  a  farm  near  the 
church.  We  were  received  here  with  much 
kindness  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Pherson,  and 
his  sister.  Miss  M'Phersou,  v^o  pleased  Dr. 
Johnson  much  by  singinjr  Erse  songs,  and 
playing  on  the  guitar.  He  aflerwards  sent 
her  a  present  of  his  '^  Rasselas. "  In  his  bed- 
chamner  was  a  press  stored  with  books, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English.,  roost 
of  which  had  belonged  to  the  father  of  oar 
host,  the  lesmed  Dr.  M'Pherson;  who, 
though  his  **  Dissertations "  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  page  as  unsatisfacto^ 

5f,  was  a  man  of  distin^u  ished  talents.  Dr. 
ohnson  looked  at  a  Latin  paraphrase  of 
the  song  of  Moses,  written  by  him,  and 
publishwi  in  the  "  Scots  Magazine  *'  for 
1747,  and  said,  "It  does  him  honour;  be 
has  a  great  desd  of  Latin,  and  good  Latin." 
Dr.  M'Pherson  published  also  in  the  same 
Magazine,  June,  1739,  an  original  Latin 
ode,  which  he  wrote  from  the  Ime  of  Barrm, 
where  he  was  minister  for  some  years.  It 
is  very  poetical,  and  exhibits  a  striking 
proof  how  much  all  things  depend  upon 
comparison:  for  Barra,  it  seems,  appeared 
to  him  80  much  worse  than  Sky,  hb  nataU 
so/iim,  that  he  languished  for  "its  '*  blessed 
mountains,"  and  thought  himself  buried 
alive  amongst  barbarians  where  be  wan 
My  readers  will  probably  not  be  displeased 
to  have  a  specimen  of  tins  ode: 

"  Hei  milii!  qoantoi  jiatiordolorai, 
Dnm  piocnl  apecto  jaga  ter  beata. 
Dam  fene  Bans  steriles  arenas 
Solos  oberro. 

**  Ingemo»  indignor,  cmcior,  qifod  inter 
Barbados  Thiden  lateam  colenlee ; 
Toipeo  laurnens,  morior  sepoltaB 
Uaicare  coeco." 

Afler  wishing  for  wings  to  fly  over  to  ha 
dear  country,  which  was  in  his  ticW,  from 
what  he  calls  Thule,  as  being  the  most 
western  isle  of  Scotland,  except  St  Kikfo: 
after  describing  the  pleasures  of  society,  and 
the  miseries  of  solitude,  he  at  last,  with  be^ 
coming  pronriety,  has  recourse  to  the  only 
sure  relief  or  thinking  men, — Suirmm  ear«fa^ 
— ^the  hope  of  a  better  workl,  and  dispoMS 
his  mind  to  resignation: 

*<  Interim,  fiat  toa,  rex,  volontas 
Etigor  sonnim  qnoties  snbit  spes 
Carta  migrandi  Solymam  sapeniam 
Nmninis  anlam." 

He  concludes  in  a' noble  strain  of  ortho- 
dox piety: 
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**  Vita,  mm  demnm  vocitanda  vita  est 
Turn  licet  gratM  socios  habere* 
Seraphim  et  eauctos  triadem  verendam 
Conoelebrantes. ' ' 
[From  Ostig  he  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Macleod: 

**DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MACLlODl. 

MOBt!g,98thBeirt.  1-m. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^We  are  now  on  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  waiting  for  a  boat  alid  a  wind. 
Boewell  grows  impatient;  but  the  kind 
treatment  which  I  find  wherever  I  go,  makes 
me  leave,  with  some  heaviness  ofneart,  an 
island  which  I  am  not  very  likely  to  see 
again.  Having  now  gone  as  far  as  horses 
can  carry  us,  we  thankfully  return  them. 
My  steed  will,  I  hope,  be  received  with 
kindness; — ^he  has  borne  me,  heavy  as  I  am, 
over  ff round  both  rough  and  steep,  with 
great  Idelitv;  and  fbr  the  useofhim,  as  for 
your  other  favours,  I  hope  you  will  believe 
me  thankful,  and  willing,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance we  may  be  placed,  to  show  my  sense 
of  your  kindness,  by  any  ofiices  of  fHend- 
ship  that  may  fall  within  my  power. 

'^Lady  Macleod  and  the  young  ladies 
have,  by  their  hospitality  and  politeness, 
made  an  impression  on  my  mind,  which  will 
not  easily  be  effaced.  Be  pleased  to  tell 
them,  that  I  remember  them  with  great  ten- 
derness, and  great  respect. — I  am,  sir,  your 
mo6t  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  JoBKsoif. 

"  P.  S.— We  passed  two  days  at  Talisker 
very  happily,  both  by  the  pleasantness  of 
the  place  and  elegance  of  our  reception."] 

JVedneiday,  ft9th  September,— Aftdi  a 
very  good  sleep,  I  rose  more  refreshed  than 
I  had  been  for  some  nights.  We  were  now 
at  but  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  ai^ 
saw  the  sea  from  our  windows,  which  made 
our  voyage  seem  nearer.  Mr.  M'Pherson's 
manners  and  address  pleased  us  much.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  such  inteliigence 
and  taste  as  to  be  sensible  of  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  his  illustrious  g;uest.  He 
said  to  me,  ^*  Dr.  Johnson  is  an  honour  to 
mankind,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be  used, 
is  an  honour  to  religion." 

Col,  who  had  gdne  yesterday  to  pay  a 
visit  at  Camuscross,  joined  us  this  morning 
at  breakfast.  Some  other  gentleman  also 
came  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  conversation.  The  day  was  Windy 
and  rainy,  so  that  we  had  just  seised  a 
happy  interval  for  our  jou^iley  Itkst  night. 
We  had  good  entertainment  here,  better 
accommodation  than  at  Corri(shatachin,  and 
time  enough  to  ourselves.  The  hours  slip- 
'ped  along  imperceptibly.  We  talked  Of 
Shenstone.    Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  was  a 


[For  thifl  letter  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the 
Macleod.— Ed.] 


good  layer-out  of  land,  but  woiild  not  lullow 
him  to  approach  excellence  as  a  poet  He 
said,  he  believed  he  had  tried  to  read  all  his 
"  Love  Pastorals,"  but  did  not  get  through 
them.    I  repeated  the  stanza, 

**  She.  gaaed  a«  I  dowiy  withdrew  ' 
My  path  I  conld  hardly  diflcem  ; 
Sq  fweetly  ahe  bade  me  adiea, 
I  thought  that  she  bade  me  retoro." 

He  said,  "Thatsisems  to  be  pretty."  I 
observed  that  Shenstone,  from  his  short 
maxims  in  prose,  appeared  to  have  some 
power  of  thinking;  nut  Dr.  Johnson  would 
not  allow  him  that  merit.  He  agreed,  how- 
<ev6r,  with  Shenstone,  f htft  it  was  wrong  in 
the  brother  of  one  of  his  correspondentB  to 
bnm  his  lettbrs;  "for,"  said  he,  "  Shen- 
stdne  was  a  man  whose  correspondence  was 
an  honour."  He  was  thid  afternoon  fbll  of 
critical  severity,  and  dealt  about  Us  censures 
on  ail  sides.  'He  said,  Hammonds  <<  Love 
El^es  "  were  poor  things.  He  spoke  coa^ 
temptaoady  or  our  lively  and  elegant, 
though  too  licentious  lyriek  bard,  Hanbury 
Williams,  and  said^  <'  he  had  no  fame,  but 
iVom  boys  who  drank  with  him." 

While  he  was  in  this  nood,  1  was  unfor- 
tunate enon^^h,  shnpiy  perhaps,  but  I  could 
not  help  thiridoff,  unaesetvedly,  to  come 
within  <<the  wluff  and  wind  of  his  fell 
tfword."  I  asked  him,  if  he  had  ever  been 
aocostomed  to  Ivear  a  night-oap.  He  said 
**  No."  I  asked,  if  it  was  best  not  to  wear 
one.  JoRmoir.  "  Sir,  I  had  this  custom 
by  chance,  and  perhaps  no  man  shall  ever 
knbw  whether  it  is  best  to  sleep  with  or 
without  a  night-cap."  Soon  afVerwards  he 
was  laughing  at  some  deficiency  in  the 
Highlands,  and  said,  "  One  might  as  well 
fo  without  shoes  and  stockings."  Think- 
ing 10  have  a  little  hit  at  his  own  deficien- 
cy, I  ventured  to  add,  *^  or  without  a  night- 
cap, sir."  But  I  had  better  have  been  si- 
lent, for  he  retorted  directive  <«  I  do  not  see 
theconnexion  there  (laughmg).  Nobody 
before  was  ever  foolish  enough  to  ask  whe- 
ther it  <wa8  beet  to  wear  a  nightpcap  or  not. 
This  comes  of  being  a  little  wrong««headed.'- 
He -carried  the  company  along  with  him: 
and  yet  the  truth  ts,  that  if  he  had  ahvays 
WQtn  a  nightcap,  as  is  the  eoouDon  j>rac- 
tice,  and  found  the  Highlanders  did  not 
wear  one,  he  would  have  wondered  at  their 
barbarity;  so  that  my  hit  was  fair  enough. 

Thursday,  90th  ^temher.-'TheTe  was 
as  great  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  as  I  have 
ahnost  ever  seen,  which  necessarily  confiii- 
ed  us  to  the  house;  but  we  were  fully  com- 
pensated by  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation. 
He  said,  he  did' not  grudge  Burked  being 
the  first  man  in  the  house  of  conunons,  for 
he  was  the  fil:st  man  every  where;  but  he 
brodged  that  afettow  who  makes  no  figvie 
in  company,  and  has  a  mind  as  narrow  as 
the  neck  of  a  vinegar  cruet,  should  make  a 
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fifrare  in  the  hoiue  of  fiommom,  merely  by 
having  the  knowledffe  of  a  few  formS}  and 
being  furnished  with  a  little  occasional  in- 
formation K  He  told  us,  the  first  time  he 
saw  Dr.  Young  was  at  the  house  of  Mr* 
Richardson,  the  authour  of"  Clarissa."  He 
w«s  sent  for,  that  the  Doctor  might  read  to 
him  his  **  Conjectures  on  Original  Compo- 
sition," which  he  did,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
made  his  remarks;  and  he  was  surprised  to 
find  Young  receive  as  novelties,  what  he 
thought  very  common  maxims.  He  said, 
he  believed  Young  was  not  a  great  scholar, 
nor  had  studied  regularly  the  art  of  writing; 
that  there  were  very  fine  things  in  his 
**  Night  Thoughts,''  though  vou  could  not 
find  twenty  lines  together  without  some  ex* 
travaffance.  He  repeated  two  passages 
from  his  "  Love  of  Fame," — the  characters 
of  Brunetta  and  Stella,  which  he  praised 
highly.  He  said  Young  pressed  him  much 
to  come  to  Weilwyn.  He  always  intended 
it,  but  never  went  He  was  sorry  when 
Young  died.  The  cause  of  quarrel  between 
Young  and  his  son,  he  told  us,  was,  that  his 
SOB  insisted  Young  should  turn  away  a  cler- 
gyman's widow,  who  lived  with  him,  and 
who,  having  acquired  great  influence  over 
the  fattier,  was  saucy  to  the  son.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  she  could  not  conceal  her  re- 
sentment at  'kim,  for  saying  to  Young,  that 
«  an  old  man  should  not  resign  himself  to 
the  management  of  any  body."  I  asked 
him  if  there  was  any  improper  connexion 
between  them.  '<  No,  sir,  no  more  than 
between  two  statues.  He  was  past  four- 
score, and  she  «  very  coarse  woman.  She 
read  to  him,  and,  I  suppose,  made  hb  coffee, 
and  frothed  his  choeolate,  and  did  such 
thing*  as  an  okl  man  wishes  to  have  done 
for  him." 

Dr.  Doddridge^  being  m^ilioned,  he  ob- 
served that  <'  he  was  authour  of  one  of  the 
finest  epigrams  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  in  Orton's  Lifb  of  him.    The  subject 
is  his  family  motto,  DtMi  vtetuHW,  vwanmi, 
which,  in  its  primarv  signification,  is,  to  be 
sure,  not  very  suitable  to  a  Christian  divine; 
but  he  paraphrased  it  thus: 
'  Live  winle  ywi  live,  the  epicure  would  my, 
And  seise  the  pleamins  of  the  preseot  day* 
Live  while  yeu  live,  the  sacrad  jnreaeker  cam, 
And  give  to  God  each  momeat  as  it  fliaL 
Lord,  ia  my  views  let  both  ashed  be ; 
I  live  in  pUaeure,  when  I  live  to  thee.*  " 


*  He  did  not  mention  the  name  of  anj  partica- 
lar  penon  ;  hot  those  who  are  converaant  with 
the  political  woild  will  probably  recollect  more 
persons  than  one  to  whom  this  ebaervalion  may 
be  applied. — ^Boswbll. 

•  [Dr.  PhiTip  Doddridge,  an  eniMat  diMBlmg 
dmne,  bora  in  1702,  died  at  Lisbon  (whither  he 
had  gone  for  the  recoveiy  of  his  health)  in  ITftl. 
Sooie  of  luB  letten  have  been  recently  publirind, 
with  no  peat  advantage  to  his  fiune.— £]>.] 


I  asked  if  it  was  not  Strang  that  gavem- 
ment  should  permit  so  manv  mfidel  writing 
topass  without  censure.  Johnson.  *' Sir, 
it  IS  mighty  foolish.  It  is  for  want  of  knovr- 
ing  their  own  power.  The  present  fanuljr 
on  the  throne  came  to  the  crown  aeaitut 
the  will  of  nine-tenths  of  the  jjeople.  \Vhe^ 
ther  those  nine-tenths Vere  ri^ht  or  wrong, 
it  is  not  our  business  now  to  inquire.  But 
such  being  the  situation  of  the  royal  fanal?, 
they  were  ^lad  to  encourage  all  who  would 
be  their  friends.  Now  you  know  eveiy 
bad  man  is  a  whig;  every  man  w^ho  hai 
loose  notions.  The  church  was  all  against 
this  family.  They  were,  as  I  say,  glad  to 
encourage  any  friends)  and,  therefore,  since 
their  accession,  there  is  no  instance  of  any 
man  being  kept  back  on  account  of  his  bad 
principles:  and  hence  this  inundation  of  iai- 
piety."  I  observed  that  Mr.  Hume,  some 
of  whose  writings  were  very  unfavourable 
to  religion,  was,  however,  a  tory.  Joh*- 
soir.  '<  Sir,  Hume  is  a  tory  by  chance,  ai 
being  a  Scotchman;  but  not  upon  a  princi- 
ple of  duty,  for  he  has  no  principle.  If  he 
IS  any  thing,  he  is  a  Hobbist" 

There  was  something  not  quite  serene  is 
his  humour  to-night,  afler  supper;  for  he 
spoke  of  hastening  away  to  London,  with- 
out stopping  much  at  Edinburgh.  I  re- 
minded him,  that  he  had  oeneral  Ough&oa, 
and  many  others,  to  see.  Johksov.  "Nay, 
I  shall  neither  ^o  in  jest,  nor  stay  in  jest 
I  shall  do  what  is  fit."  Bosweli..  "  Ay, 
sir,  but  all  I  desire  is,  that  you  will  let  me 
tell  you  when  it  is  fit'*  Johnsok,  "  Sir, 
I  shall  not  consult  you."  Boswblj..  "  If 
you  are  to  run  away  from  us,  as  soon  as  yoo 
pfet  krase,  we  will  keep  you  confined  m  an 
island."  He  was,  however,  on  the  whole, 
very  good  company.  Mr.  Donald  Maclc^ 
od  e^qiressed  very  well  the  gradual  impres- 
sion made  by  Dr.  Johnson  on  those  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his  acquaint- 
ance. "  When  you  see  him  first,  you  aie 
struck  with  awful  reverence;  then  you  ad- 
mire him;  and  then  you  love  him  cordiil- 
ly." 

I  read  this  evening  some  part  of  Voltaire^ 
"  History  of  the  War  in  1741,"  and  of  Loid 
Karnes  against  "Hereditary  IndeibasiUe 
Right"  This  is  a  very  slight  circum- 
stance, with  which  I  should  not  tmvble  mif 
reader,  but  for  the  sake  of  obserriiig,  that 
every  man  should  keep  minutes  of  whater 
er  he  reads.  £very  circumstance  of  fail 
studies  should  be  recorded;  what  boohs  he 
has  consulted;  how  much  of  them  he  hai 
read;  at  what  times;  how  often  the  sane 
authours;  and  what  opinions  he  Ibrmed  of 
them,  at  different  periods  of  his  life.  Such 
an  account  would  much  iiluatrate  the  histo- 
ry of  his  mind. 

Friday^  Ut  October.— I  showed  to  Dr. 
Johoflon  venes  in  a  magazine,  on  hk  Dio- 
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tionary,  composed  of  imcommbn  words  tar 
ken  from  it; 

"  Little  of  jinthropopathy  haa  be/*  &c. 

He  read  a  few  of  them,  and  said,  "  I  am 
not  answerable  for  all  the  words  in  my  Dic- 
tionary." I  told  him,  that  Garrick  kept  a 
book  of  all  who  had  either  praised  or  abus- 
ed him.  On  the  subject  of  his  own  repu- 
tation, he  said,  '<  Now  that  I  see  it  has  been 
so  current  a  topick,  I  wish  I  had  done  so 
too;  but  it  coiud  not  well  be  done  now,  as 
80  many  things  ^re  scattered  in  newspapers.*' 
He  said  he  was  angrv  at  a  boy  of  Oxford  i, 
"Who  wrote  in  his  &fence  against  Kenrick; 
because  it  was  doim(  him  hurt  to  answer 
Kenrick.  ,  He  was  told  afterwards,  the  boy 
was  to  come  to  him  to .  ask  a  favour,  iie 
first  thou&^ht  to  treat  him  rudely,  on  account 
of  his  meddling  in  that  business;  but  then 
he  considered  he  had  meant  to  do  him  all 
the  service  in  his  power,  and  he  took  ano- 
ther resolution:  he  told  him  he  would  do 
what  he  could  for  him,  and  did  so;  and  the 
boy  was  satisfied.  He  said,  he  did  not 
know  how  his  pamphlet  was  done,  as  he  had 
read  very  little  of  it.  The  boy  made  a  good 
figure  at  Oxford,  but  died.  He  remanced, 
that  attacks  on  authours  did  them  much  ser- 
vice. "  A  man  who  tells  me  my  play  is 
very  bad,  is  less  my  enemy  than  he  who 
lets  it  die  in  silence.  A  man,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  be  talked  of,  is  much  helped  by 
being  attacked."  Garrick,  I  observ^,  had 
been  often  so  helped.  Jounsom.  "  Yes, 
sir;  though  Garrick  had  more  opportunities 
than  almost  any  man,  to  keep  the  publick 
in  mind  of  him,  by  exhibiting  himself  to 
such  numbers,  he  would  not  have  had  so 
much  reputation,  had  he  not  been  so  much 
attacked.  £very  attack  produces  a  defence; 
and  so  attention  is  engaged.  There  is  no 
sport  in  mere  praise,  when  people  are  all  of 
a  mind.'^  Boswell.  "Then  Hume  is 
not  the  worse  for  Seattle's  attack  ? "  John- 
son. *'  He  is,  because  Beattie  has  confut- 
ed him.  I  do  not  say,  but  that  there  may 
be  some  attacks  which  will  hurt  an  authour. 
Thouffh  Hume  suffered  from  Beattie,  he 
was  me  better  for  other  attacks."  (He 
certainly  could  not  include  in  that  number 
those  of  Dr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Tytler^.) 
BoswxLL.     "  Goldsmith  is  the  better  for 
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*  [Mr.  Barclay. — See  ante,  p.  223.  John- 
son's desire  to  express  his  contempt  of  Keniick  is 
shown  by  his  perwyerance  ia  representiag  thb 
yoang  gentleman  as  a  boy ;  as  if  to  say,  it  was 
too  ranch  honour  for  Kenrick  that  even  a  hoy 
should  answer  bim.^-ED.] 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  addi  this  parenthesis,  probably, 
becanse  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  were  friends  of 
his;  bnt  if  Dr.  Johnson  **  did  not  mean  to  include 
them,"  whom  did  he  mean  ?  for  they  were  cer- 
tainly (after  Beattie)  Hnme's  most  prominent  an- 
tagoni8ts.-»Ei>.] 
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attacks."  Johhsok.  "Yes,  sir:  but  he 
does  not  think  so  yet.  When  Goldsmith 
and  I  published,  each  of  us  something,  at 
the  same  time,  we  were  ffiven  to  understand 
that  we  might  Review  each  other.  Goldsmith 
was  for  accepting  the  offer.  I  said,  no;  set 
reviewers  at  defiance,  it  was  said  to  old 
Bentley,  upon  the  attacks  against  him, 
*  Why,  they  »11  write  you  down.*  •  «  No,  sir,' 
he  replied;  '  depend  upon  it,  no  man  was 
ever  written  down  but  by  himself.'"  He 
observed  to  me  aflerwards,  that  the  advan- 
ta^  authours  derived  from  attacks  were 
chiefly  in  subjects  of  tastej  where  you  can- 
not confute,  as.  so  much  may  be .  said  on  ei- 
ther side.  He  told  me  he  did  not  know  who 
was  the  authour  of  tlie  ''  Adventures  of  a 
Guinea^:"  but  that  the  bookseller  had 
sent  the  nrst  volume  to  him  in  manuscript, 
to  have  his  opinion  if  it  should  -  be  printed; 
and  he  thought  it  shoukl. 

The  weather  being  now  somewhat  bet- 
ter, Mr.  James  McDonald,  factor  to  Sir  Al- 
exander McDonald,  in  Slate,  insisted  that 
all  the  company  at  Osti^  should  go  to  the 
house  at  Armidale,  which  Sir  Alexander 
had  leCt,  having  gone  with  his  lady  to  Ed- 
inburgh, and  be  his  guests,  till  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  sailiiig  to  Mull.  We  ac- 
cordirigly  got  there  to  dinner;  and  passed 
our  day  very  cheerfully,  being  no  less  than 
fourteen  in  number. 

Saturday,  id  October, — ^Dr.  Johnson 
said,  that  <<  a  chief  and  his  lady  should 
make  their  house  like  a  court.  They  should 
have  a  certain  number  of  the  gentlemen's 
daughters  to  receive  their  education  in  the 
family,  to  learn  pastry  and  such  things 
from  the  housekeeper,  and  manners  from 
my  lady.  That  was  the  way  in  the  great 
families  in  Wales;  at  Lady  Salisbury's, 
Mrs.  Thrale's  grandmother,  and  at  Lady 
Philipe's.  I  dislinffuish  the  families  by  the 
ladies,  as  I  apeak  ol  what  was  properly  their 
province.  There  were  always  six  young 
ladies  at  Sir  John  Philipe's;  when  one  was 
married,  her  place  was  filled  up.  There 
was  a  large  school-room,  where  they  learnt 
needlework  and  other  things."  I  observed, 
that,  at  some  courts  in  Germany,  there 
were  academies  for  the  pages,  who  are  the 
sons  of  gentlemen,  and  receive  their  educa- 
tion without  any  expense  to  their  parents. 
Dr.  Johnson  aaid,  that  manners  were  best 


'  [It  iB  strange  that  Johnson  sfaoold  not  have 
known  that  the  **  Adventores  of  a  Guinea"  was 
written  b^  a  namesake  of  his  own,  Charles  John-  - 
son.  Being  (fisqualified  for  the  bar,  which  was 
his  profession,  by  a  supervening  deafness,  he  went 
to  India  and  made  some  fortone,  which  he  enjoy- 
ed at  hom^. — ^Walter  Scott.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  Charles  Johnson,  akio 
bred  to  the  bar,  but  who  became  a  very  volumi- 
nous dramatic  writer,  and  died  about  1744.— 
Ed.] 
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learnt  at  those  courts.  "  Yon  are  admitted 
with  great  facility  to  the  prince's  company, 
and  yet  roust  treat  him  with  much  respect. 
At  a  great  court,  you  are  at  such  a  distance 
that  you  get  no  good."  I  said,  "  Very 
true:  a  man  sees  the  court  of  Versailles,  as 
if  he  saw  it  on  a  theatre."  He  said,  "  The 
hest  book  that  ever  was  written  upon  good 
breeding,  "II  Coneggiano,"  by  Castigli- 
one,  grew  up  at  the  little  court  of  Urbino, 
imd  you  should  read  it."  I  am  glad  always 
to  have  his  opinion  of  books.  At  Mr. 
Macpherson's,  ne  commended  "V^hitby's 
Commentary."  and  said,  he  had  heard  him 
called  rather  lax;  but  he  did  not  perceive  it. 
He  had  looked  at  a  novel,  called  "The 
Man  of  the  World,"  at  Rasay,  but  thought 
there  was  nothing  in  it  ^  tie  said  to-day, 
white  reading  my  journal,  "  This  will  be  a 
great  treasure  to  us  some  years  hence." 

Talking  of  a  very  penurious  gentleman  9 
of  our  acQuaintance,  lie  observ^,  that  he 
exceeded  L'Avare  in  the  play.  I  concurred 
with  him)  and  remarked  that  he  would  do 
well,  if  introduced  in  one  of  Foote's  farces; 
that  the  best  way  to  get  it  done  wouhl  be  to 
bring  Poote  to  iJe  entertained  at  his  house 
for  a  week,  and  then  it  would  be  faeit  iV 
dignatio.  Johnson.  ''  Sir,  I  widh  He  had 
him.  I,  who  have  ^eaten  his  bread,  will  not 
give  him  to  him;  but  I  should  be  glad  he 
came  honestly  by  him." 

He  said,  he  was  angry  at  Thrale,  for  sit- 
ting at  General  Oglethorpe's  without  speak- 
ing. He  censured  a  man  for  degrading 
himself  to  a  nonentity.  I  observ^,  that 
Goldsmith  was  on  the  other  extreme;  for 
he  spoke  at  all  ventures.  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
sir;  Goldsmith,  rather  than  not  speak,  will 
talk  of  what  he  knows  himself  to  be  igno- 
rant, which  can  only  end  in  exposing  him." 
"  I  wonder,"  said  I,  "  if  he  feels  that  he  ex- 
poses himself.    If  he  was  with  two  tailors  " 

"  Or  with  two  founders,"  said    Dr. 

Johnson,  interrupting  me,  "  he  would  fall 
a  talking  on  the  method  of  making  cannon, 
thoup^h  both  of  them  would  soon  see  that 
he  did  not  know  what  metal  a  cannon  is 
made  of."  We  were  very  social  and  merry 
in  his  room  this  forenoon.  In  the  evening 
the  company  danced  as  usual.  We  per- 
formed, with  much  activity,  a  dance  which, 
I  suppose,  the  emigration  from  Sky  has  oc- 
casioned. They  call  it  America,  Each  of 
the  couples,  a  Her  the  common  invoitUiont 
and  evolutioru,  successively  whirls  round  in 
a  circle,  till  all  are  in  motion;  and  the  dance 
seems  intended  to  show  how  emigration 
catches,  till  a  whole  neighbourhood  is  set 
afloat.     Mrs.  M^Kinnon  told  me,  that  last 


^  [Though  not,  perhaps,  m  popular  aa  the  "  Man 
of  Feeling'*  of  the  same  amiable  anthoor,  the 
**  Man  of  the  World  "  is  a  very  pathetic  tale.-* 
Walter  Scott.] 

*  [No  donbt  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald.— >£d.] 
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year,  when  a  ship  sailed  from  Portree  fo 
America,  the  people  on  shore  were  alniM 
distracted  when  they  saw  their  relations  go 
off;  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  tumUd, 
and  tore  the  grass  with  their  teeth.  Tla 
year  there  was  not  a  tear  shed.  The  peo- 
ple on  shote  seemed  to  think  that  ibj 
would  soon  follow.  This  indifference  ii  i 
mortal  sign  for  the  country. 

We  danced  to-night  to  the  musick  of  ik 
bagpipe,  which  made  us  beat  the  grontti 
with  prodigious  force.  I  thought  it  better 
to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  kindness  d 
the  people  of  Sky,  by  joining  heartily  ii 
their  amusements,  than  to  play  the  abstnet 
scholar.  I  looked  on  this  tour  to  the  Et- 
brides  as  a  copartnership  between  Dr.  Johi- 
son  and  me.  Each  was  to  do  all  he  coeU 
to  promote  its  success;  and  I  have  eooe 
reason  to  flatter  myself,  that  my  gayer  es- 
ertions  were  of  service  to  us.  Dr.  JohB* 
son*s  immense  fund  of  knowledge  and  wit 
was  a  wonderful  source  of  admiration  vd 
delight  to  them;  but  they  had  it  onljit 
times;  and  they  required  to  have  the  inter- 
vals agreeably  filled  up,  and  even  little  cte» 
cidations  of  his  learned  text.  I  was  afeo 
fortunate  enough  frequently  to  draw  hm 
forth  to  talk,  when  he  would  otheiwiae 
h  a  ve  been  si  lent.  The  fountain  was  at  tiirw 
locked  up,  till  I  opened  the  spring.  It  wa 
curious  to  hear  tne  Hebridians,  when  m/ 
dispute  happened  while  he  was  out  of  the 
room,  saying  "  Stay  till  Dr.  Johnson 
comes;  say  that  to  himP* 

Yesterday,  Dr.  Johnson  said, "  I  cannot 
but  lauffh,  to  think  of  myself  roving  amonj 
the  Hebrides  at  sixty.  I  wonder  where  1 
shall  rove  at  fourscore!"  This  evening  he 
disputed  the  truth  of  what  is  said,  as  to  the 
people  of  St.  Kilda  catching  cold  whenever 
strangers  come  3.  «  How  can  there,"  wid 
he,  "De  a  physical  eflfect  without  a  physicil 
cause?"  He  added,  laughing,  "  the  ar- 
rival of  a  ship  full  of  strangers  would  kifl 
them;  for,  ifone  stranger  gives  them  one 
cold,  two  strangers  must  give  them  two 
colds;  and  so  in  proportion."  I  wondered 
to  hear  him  ridicule  this,  as  he  had  praised 
M'Aulay  for  putting  it  in  his  hook;  saving, 
that  it  was  manly  in  him  to  tell  a  fact,  now- 
ever  strange,  if  he  himself  believed  it.  He 
said,  the  evidence  was  not  adequate  to  the 
improbability  of  the  thing;  that  if  a  physi- 
cian, rather  disposed  to  be  increduloos, 
should  go  to  St.  Kilda,  and  report  the  fact, 
then  he  would  begin  to  look  about  him. 
They  said,  it  ivas  annually  proved  by  Mac- 
leod's  steward,  on  whose  arrival  all  the  in- 
habitants caught  cold.  He  jocularly  remaric' 
ed,  "  the  steward  always  comes  to  demani 
something  from  them;  and  so  they  fall  J 
coughing.    I  suppose  the  people  in  Sky  w 

9  [See  ofiie,  p.  246,  an,  at  leaat,  ingeokMBtoiB- 
tkm  of  thia  enigma. — ^Ed.  J 
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—  (naming  a  certain 
I  comes."  They  said,  he  came  on- 
ly in  summer.  Johnson.  "  That  is  out 
of  tenderness  to  you.  Bad  weather  and 
he,  at  the  same  time,  would  be  too  much." 

Sunday,  Sd.  October. — Joseph  reported 
that  the  wind  was  still  against  us.  Dr. 
Johnaon  said,  "A  wind,  or  not  a  wind.^ 
that  is  the  question;"  for  he  can  amuse 
himself  at  timea  with  a  little  play  of  words, 
or  rather  sentences.  I  remember  when  he 
turned  his  cup  at  Aberbrothick,  where  we 
drank  tea,  he  muttered,  Clauditejam  vivos, 
pueri.  I  must  again  and  again  apologize 
to  fastidious  reefers,  for  recording  such 
minute  particulars.  They  prove  the  scri^ 
puloua  fidelity  of  my  Journal.  Dr.  Jolm- 
flon  said  it  was  a  very  exact  picture  of  a 
portion  of  his  life. 

While  we  were  chatting  in  the  indolent 
Btyle  of  men  who  were  to  stay  here  all  this 
da^  at  least,  we  were  suddenly  roused  at 
being  told  that  the  wind  was  fair,  that  a 
little  fleet  of  herring-busses  was  passing  by 
for  Mull,  and  that  Mr.  Simpson's  vessel 
was  about  to  sail.  Hugh  McDonald,  the 
skipper,  came  to  us,  and  was  impatient  that 
we  should  get  ready,  which  we  soon  did. 
I>r.  Johnson,  with  composure  and  solemni- 
ty, repeated  the  observation  of  Epictetus, 
that,  "  as  man  has  the  voyage  of  death  be- 
lore  him, — whatever  may  be  his  employ- 
ment, he  should  be  ready  at  the  master's 
call;  and  an  old>  man  should  never  be  far 
from  the  shore,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to 
pet  himself  ready."  He  rode,  and  I  and  the 
other  gentleman  walked,  about  an  En- 
glish mile  to  the  shore,  where  the  vessel 
lay.  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  should  never 
for|^et  Sky,  and  returned  thanks  for  all 
civilities.  We  were  carried  to  the  vessel 
in  a  small  boat  which  she  had,  and  we  set 
sail  very  briskly  about  one  o'clock.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  motion  for  many 
hours.  Dr.  Johnson  p^rew  sick,  and  retired 
under  cover,  as  it  rained  a  good  deal.  I 
kept  above,  that  I  might  have  fresh  air, 
and  finding  myself  not  afSectied  b^  the  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel,  I  exulted  in  being  a  stout 
seaman,  while  Dr.  Johnson  was  quite  in  a 
9tate  of  annihilation.  But  I  was  soon  hum- 
bled; for  aAer  imagining  that  I  coukl  go 
with  ease  to  America  or  the  East  Indies,  I 
became  very  sick,  but  kept  above  board, 
though  it  rained  hard. 

Ab  we  had  been  detained  so  long  in  Sky 
\^  bad  weather,  we  gave  up  the  scheme  that 
Gol  had  planned  for  us  of  visiting  several 
islands,  and  contented  ourselves  with  the 

fTOspect  of  seeing  Mull,  and  Icohnkill  and 
ncbkenneth,  which  lie  near  to  it. 
Mr.  Simpson  was  sanguine  in  his  hopes 
Ibr  a  while,  the  wind  being  fair  for  us.    He 
said  he  would  land  us  at  Icolmkill    that 


>  [Sir  Aiazander  MaodonaU.— Eo.] 


night.  But  when  the  wind  failed,  it  was 
resolved  we  should  make  for  the  Sound  o| 
Mull,  and  land  in  the  harbour  of  Tobermo- 
rie.  We  kept  near  the  five  herripg  vessels 
for  some  time;  but  afterwards  four  of  them 
eot  before  us,  and  one  little  wherry  fell  be- 
hind us.  When  we  got  in  full  view  of  the 
point  of  Ardnamurchan,  the  wind  changed, 
and  was  directly  against  our  getting  mto 
the  Sound.  We  were  then  obhged  to  tack, 
and  get  forward  in  that  tedious  manner. 
As  we  advanced,  the  storm  grew  greater, 
and  the  sea  very  rough.  Col  then  began 
to  talk  of  making  for  Egg,  or  Canna,  or  his 
own  island.  Our  skipper  said,  he  would 
get  us  into  the  Sound.  Having  struggled 
for  this  a  good  while  in  vain,  he  said,  he 
wouki  puu)  forward  till  we  were  near  the 
land  of  Mull,  where  we  might  cast  anchor, 
and  lie  till  the  morning;  for  ahhough,  be- 
fore this,  there  had  been  a  good  moon,  and 
I  had  pretty  distinctly  seen  not  only  the 
land  of  Mull,  but  up  the  sound,  and  the 
country  of  Morven  as  at  one  end  ojf  it,  the 
night  was  now  grown  very  dark.  Our 
crew  consisted  of  one  McDonald,  our  skip- 
per, and  two  sailors,  one  of  whom  had  but 
one  eye;  Mr.  Simpson  himself,  Col,  and 
Hugh  McDonald  his  servant,  all  helped. 
Simpson  said,  he  would  willingly  eo  for 
Col,  if  young  Col  or  his  servant  would  un- 
dertake to  pilot  us  to  a  harbour;  but,  as 
the  island  is  low  land,  it  was  dangerous  tp 
run  upon  it  in  the  dark.  Col  and  his  ser- 
vant appeared  a  little  dubious.  The 
scheme  of  running  for  Canna  seemed  then 
to  be  embraced;  but  Canna  was  ten  leagues 
off,  all  out  of  our  way;  and  they  were 
afraid  to  attempt  the  harbour  of  Eg[g.  AU 
these  different  plans  were  successively  in 
agitation.  The  old  skipper  still  tried  to 
make  for  the  land  of  Mull;  but  then  it  was 
considered  that  there  Was  no  place  there 
where  we  could  anchor  in  safety.  Much 
time  was  lost  in  striving  against  tne  storm. 
At  last  it  became  so  rough,  and  threatened 
to  be  so  much  worse,  that  Col  and  his  ser- 
vant took  more  courage,  and  said  they 
would  undertake  to  hit  one  of  the  harbours 
in  Col.  «  Then  let  us  run  for  it  in  God's 
name,"  said  the  skipper;  and  instantly  we 
turned  towards  it.  The  little  wherry  which 
had  fallen  behind  us  had  hard  work.  The 
master  [had]  begged  that,  if  we  made  for 
Col,  we  should  put  out  a  light  to  him.  Ac- 
cordingly one  of  the  sailors  waved  a  glow 
ing  peat  for  some  time.  The  various  dif 
Acuities  that  were  started  gave  me  a  good 
deal  of  apprehension,  from  which  I  was 
relieved,  when  I  found  we  were  to  run 
for  a  harbour  before  the  wind.  But  my  re- 
lief was  of  short  duration;  for  I  soon  heard 
that  our  sails  were  very  bad,  and  were  in 
danger  of  being  torn  in  peices,  in  which 
case  we  should  be  driven  upon  the  rocky 
shore  of  CoL    It  was  very  (uurk,  and  Uiere 
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was  a  hpavy  and    incessant   rain.     The 

rks  of  the  burning  peat  flew  so  much 
It,  that  I  dreaded  the  vessel  might  take 
fire.  Then,  as  Col  was  a  sportsman,  and 
had  powder  on  board,  I  figured  that  we 
might  be  blown  up.  Simpson  and  he  appear* 
ed  a  little  frightened,  which  made  me  more 
so;  and  tlie  perpetual  talking,  or  rather 
shouting,  which  was  carried  on  in  Erse, 
alarmed  me  still  more.  A  man  is  always 
suspicious  of  what  is  saying  in  an  unknown 
tongue;  and,  if  fear  be  his  passion  at  the 
time,  he  grows  more  afraid.  Our  vessel 
often  lay  so  much  on  one  side,  that  I  trem- 
bled lest  she  should  overset,  and  indeed 
they  told  me  aflerwards,  that  they  had  run 
her  sometimes  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
water,  so  anxious  were  they  to  make  what 
haste  thev  could  befbre  the  night  should  be 
worse.  I  now  saw  what  I  never  «aw  be^ 
fore,  a  prodigious  sea,  with  immense  bil- 
lows comine  upon  a  vessel,  so  as  that  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  to  escape.  There 
was  something  grandly  horrible  in  the  sight. 
I  am  glad  I  have  seen  it  once.  Amidst  all 
these  terrifying  circumstances,  I  endeavour- 
ed to  compose  my  mind.  It  was  not  easy 
to  do  it;  fox  all  the  stories  that  I  had  heaid 
of  the  danfferous  sailing  among  the  He- 
brides, which  is  proverbial,  came  full  upon 
my  recollection.  When  I  thought  of  those 
who  were  dearest  to  me,  and  would  suffer 
severely,  should  I  be  lost,  I  upbraided  my- 
self, as  not  having  a  sufficient  cause  for 
putting  myself  in  such  danger.  Pieijr  af- 
forded me  comfort;  yet  I  was  disturbed  by 
the  objections  that  have  been  made  against 
a  particular  providence,  and  by  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  maintain  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  that  the  petitions  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  even  of  congre^tions,  can  have 
any  influence  with  the  Deiiy;  objections 
which  have  been  often  made,  and  which 
Dr.  Hawkesworth'  has  lately  revived,  in 

^  ["  The  geDeral  disapprobation  with  which 
the  doctrines  unhappily  advanced  by  Hawkes- 
worth  in  this  preface  were  received  deprived  hioi,*' 
sa^  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  *'  of  peace  of 
mind  and  of  life  itMelf;**  and  Mn.  Plozzi  says, 
{Anecdotes,  p.  143)  «*  Hawkesvrorth,  the  pk>as, 
the  virtaoos,  and  the  wise,  fell  a  lamented  sacri- 
fice to  newspaper  abase  ; "  and  Mr.  Malone,  in  a 
MS.  note  on  that  passage,  m  his  copy  of  Piozzi's 
Anecdotes,  (which  Mr.  Markland  has  been  so 
good  as  to  commnnicate  to  the  Editor),  states, 
that  **  after  Hawkesworth  had  published  Cooke*s 
fint  voyage,  he  was  attacked  severely  in  the 
new^wpere,  by  a  writer  who  signed  himself  A 
ChriBtian,  for  some  tenets  in  that  work,  which 
so  preyed  on  his  spirits  that  he  put  sn  end  to  his 
life  by  a  laige  dose  of  opium."  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  hope  that  these  accounts— both  of 
Che  public  indignation,  and  of  Dr.  Hawkeswotth's 
consequent  dis&vas  of  mind— were  exaggerated  ; 
for  ha  was,  between  the  pabUcation  of  his  preface 


[tOUK  to  THl 

hit  Preface  to  the  Voyages  to  the  South 
Seas;  but  Dr.  O^den's  excellent  doctrine 
on  the  eflica<r^  of  mtercession  prevailed. 

It  was  half  an  hour  after  eleven  before 
we  set  ourselves  in  the  course  for  Col.  As 
I  saw  them  all  busy  doing  something,  I 
asked  Col,  with  much  earnestness,  what  I 
could  do.  He,  with  a  happy  readiness, 
put  into  my  hand  a  rope,  wnich  was  fixed 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  masts,  and  told  me 
to  hold  it  till  he  bade  me  puIL  If  I  had 
considered  the  matter,  I  might  have  sees 
tJiat  this  could  not  be  of  the  least  service; 
but  his  object  was  to  keep  me  out  of  the  wav 
of  those  who  were  busy  working  xhe  vessel, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  divert  my  fear,  by 
emploving  me,  and  making  me  think  that  I 
was  of  use.  Thus  did  I  stand  firm  to  my 
post,  while  the  wind  and  rain  beat  upon 
me,  always  expecting  a  call  to  pull  mv  rope. 

The  man  with  one  eye  steered;  oU 
M'Donald,  and  Col  and  his  servant,  lay 
upon  the  forecastle,  looking  sharp  out  for 
the  harbour.  It  was  necessary  to  cany 
much  cloth,  as  they  termed  it,  that  is  to  say, 
much  sail,  in  order  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the 
shore  of  Col.  This  made  violent  plnnfing 
in  a  rough  sea.  At  last  they  spied  the  har- 
bour of  Lochiern,  and  Col  cried,  "  Thank 
God,  we  are  safe  ! "  We  ran  up  till  we 
were  opposite  to  it,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
got  into  it,  and  cast  anchor. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  all  this  time  been  quiet 
and  unconcerned.  He  had  lain  down  on 
one  of  the  beds,  and  havin?  got  free  from 
sickness,  was  satisfied.  The  truth  is,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  danger  we  were  in«; 
but,  fearless  and  unconcerned,  mieht  have 
said,  in  the  words  which  he  has  chosen  for 
the  motto  to  his  "  Rambler.'' 

in  spring  1778,  and  his  death  in  the  Noveoaberof 
the  same  year,  elected  a  Director  of  the  £att 
bidia  Company, — a  distinction  which,  if  die  ac- 
counts beforementk)ned  were  trae,  it  is  not  like- 
ly that  he  should  have  either  solksited  or  obtained. 
One  is  anxious  to  believe  Uiat  a  IHe  like  Hawkes- 
worth's,  spent  in  advocating  the  interesCs  of  mo- 
lality and  religion,  was  not  so  miseiably  clouded  sft 
its  very  close. — Ed."} 

*  [He  at  least  made  light  of  it,  m  his  letteia  •» 
Mrs.  Thrale.  *'  After  hBmng  been  detained  bf 
storms  many  days  at  Skie,  we  left  it,  u  we 
thoiurht,  with  a  fiiir  wind ;  but  a  violent  gm, 
which  Boswell  had  a  great  mind  to  call  a  tem- 
pest, forced  us  into  Col,  an  obecare  idand  ;  m 
which-—'  nulla  campis  arbor  sBstivi,  racrealv 
amk.*  **^Letter3,  vol.  i.  p.  167.— Ed.]  Thfik 
risque,  in  a  sea  full  of  islands,  was  very  conaaden- 
ble.  Indeed  the  whole  expedition  was  highly  per- 
ilous, considering  the  season  of  the  year,  the  preca- 
rious chance  of  gettmg  seaworthy  boats,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  Hebrideans,  who,  notwitfartandi^ 
the  opportunities,  I  may  say  the  neeeteitiet  ef 
their  situation,  are  very  careless  and 
iailon.  — Waltxb,  Scott.] 
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Qno  me  cmiqiie  faph  tempestiiB,  deferor  ho^Mt  K 

Once,  during^  the  doubtful  consultations,  he 
asleep  whither  we  were  going;  and  upon 
being  told  that  it  was  not  certain  whetner 
to  Mul  or  Col,  he  cried,  "  Col  for  my  mo- 
ney ! "  I  now  went  down  witli  Col  and  Mr. 
Simpson,  to  visit  him.  He  was  lying  in 
philosophick*  tranquillity,  with  a  greyhound 
of  Col*$  at  his  back,  keeping  him  warm. 
Col  is  quite  the  Juvenis  qui  gaudet  canibui. 
He  had,  when  we  left  Talisker,  two  grey- 
hounds, two  terriers,  a  pointer,  and  a  Targe 
Newfoundland  water-dog.  He  lost  one  of 
his  terriers  by  the  road,  but  had  still  five 
dogs  with  him.  I  was  very  ill,  and  very  de- 
sirous 10  get  to  shore.  When  I  was  told 
that  we  could  not  land  that  night,  as  the 
storm  had  now  increased,  I  looked  so  mis- 
erably, as  Col  afterwards  informed  me,  that 
what  Shakspeare  has  made  the  Frenchman 
aay  of  the  English  soldiers,  when  scantily 
dieted,  "  Piteous  they  will  look,  like  drown- 
ed mice  ! "  might,  I  believe,  have  been  well 
applied  to  me.  There  was  in  the  harbour, 
before  us,  a  Campbell-town  vessel,  the  Bet- 
ty^ Kenneth  Morison,  master,  taking  in 
kelp,  and  bound  for  Ireland.  We  sent  our 
boat  to  beg  beds  for  two  gentlemen,  and 
that  the  master  would  send  his  boat,  which 
was  larger  than  ours.  He  accordingly  did 
BO,  and  Col  and  I  were  accommodated  in 
hia  vessel  till  the  morning. 

Monday,  4th  October, — About  eight 
o'clock  we  went  in  the  boat  to  Mr.  Simp- 
son's vessel,  and  took  in  Dr.  Johnson.  He 
was  quite  well,  though  he  had  tasted  noth- 
ing but  a  dish  of  tea  since  Saturday  night 
On  our  expresaiiig  some  surprise  at  this,  he 
said,  that  "  when  he  lodged  in  the  Temple, 
and  had  no  regular  system  of  life,  he  nad 
fasted  for  two  days  at  a  time,  during  which 
he  bad  gone  about  visiting,  though  not  at 
the  hours  of  dinner  or  supper;  that  he  had 
drunk  tea,  but  eaten  no  bread:  that  this 
was  no  intentional  fasting  ^,  but  happened 
just  in  the  course  of  a  literary  life." 

There  was  a  little  miserable  publick-house 
close  upon  the  shore,  to  which  we  should 
have  gone,  had  we  landed  last  night:  but 
this  morning  Col  resolved  to  take  us  directly 
to  the  house  of  Captain  Lauchlan  McLean, 
a  descendant  of  his  familv,  who  had  acquir- 
ed a  fortune  in  the  East  Indies,  and  taken  a 
farm  in  Col.  We  had  about  an  English 
mile  to  go  to  it.  Col  and  Joseph,  and  some 
Others,  ran  to  some  little  horses,- called  here 
$heUie$,  that  were  running  wild  on  a  heath, 
and  catched  one  of  them.  We  had  a  sad- 
dle with  us,  which  was  clapped  upon  it,  and 
a  straw  halter  was  put  on  its  head.    Dr. 
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>  For  as  the  tempest  drives,  I  sluipe  my  way.— Fbamcis. 

'  [This  was  probably  the  same  kind  of  tmtn- 
tentiofuil  fasting,  as  that  which  suggested  to 
faiin,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  affecting  epithet  tm- 
j»rannw,  (ante,  p.  58.) — Waltb&  Scott.] 


Johnson  was  then  mounted,  and  Joseph  very 
slowly  and  gravely  led  the  horse.  Isaid  to 
Dr.  Johnson,.  «  I  wish,  sir,  the  Club  saw 
you  in  this  attitude  3." 

It  was  a  veiy  heavy  rain,  and  I  was  wet 
to  the  skin.  Captain  M<Lean  had  but  a 
poor  temporary  house,  or  rather  hut;  how- 
ever, it  was  a  very  good  haven  to  us.  There 
was  a  blazine  peat  fire,  and  Mrs.  M*Lean, 
daughter  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  got  us 
tea.  I  felt  still  the  motion  of  the  sea.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  it  was  not  in  imagination,  but 
a  continuation  of  motion  of  the  fluids,  like 
that  of  the  sea  itself  after  the  storm  is  over. 
There  were  some  books  on  the  board 
which  served  as  a  chimney-piece.  Dr. 
Johnson  took  np  «  Burnet's  History  of  his 
own  Times."  He  said,  «  The  first  part  of 
it  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  in 
the  English  language ;  it  is  quite  dramat- 
ick:  while  he  went  about  every  where,  saw 
every  where,  and  heard  every  where.  By 
the  first  part,  I  mean  so  far  as  it  appears 
that  Burnet  himself  was  actually  engaged 
in  what  he  has  told ;  and  this  may  be  easi- 
ly distinguished."  Captain  McLean  cen- 
sured Burnet,  for  his  high  praise  of  Lauder- 
dale in  a  dedication,  when  lie  shows  him  in 
his  history  to  have  been  so  bad  a  man. 
Johnson.  « I  do  not  think  myself  that  a 
man  should  say  in  a  dedication  ^  what  he 
could  not  say  in  a  history.  However,  allow- 
ance should  be  made ;  for  there  is  a  grea/ 
dilSerence.  The  known  style  of  a  dedics 
tion  is  flattery:  it  professes  to  flatter 
There  is  the  same  diflerence  between  wha/ 
a  man  says  in  a  dedication,  and  what  he 
says  in  a  history,  as  between  a  lawyer's 
pleading  a  cause,  and  reporting  it." 

The  day  passed  away  pleasantly  enough. 
The  wind  became  fair  for  Mull  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  Mr.  Simpson  resolved  to  sail  next 
morning  ',  but  havmg  been  thrown  into  the 
island  of  Col,  we  were  unwilling  to  leave  it 
unexamined,  especially  as  we  considered 
that  the  Campbell-town  vessel  would  sail 
for  Mull  in  a  day  or  two,  and  therefore  we 
determined  to  stay. 


'  This  enrious  exhibition  may  perhaps  remind 
some  of  my  readera  of  the  ludicrous  lines  made, 
daring  Sir  Robert  Walpoie's  administiatioii,  on 
Mr.  George  (afterwards  Lord)  Lyttelton,  tfaongh 
the  figures  of  the  two  penonages  must  be  allowed 
to  be  very  different  * 


**  But  vrho  is  this  astride  the  t 


ny, 
ny  ? 


So  long,  so  lesDi  so  lank,  so  t 

Dftt  be  de  great  or&tor,  LitUetony."— Boswbll. 

[^Theae  lines  are  part  of  a  song  printed  under  a 
political  caricature  print,  levelled  against  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole,  called  The  Motion,  which  repre- 
sents a  chariot  drawn  by  six  spirited  hones,  in 
and  about  which  are  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition 
of  the  day,  Lords  Chesterfield  and  Carteret,  Duke 
of  Ajgyll,  Mr.  Sandys,  &c. — JVKcA.  jlnec.  vel 
iv.  p.  466.— Ed.] 

«  [SeeoiKe,  p.  285,  fk^En.] 
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Tuesday,  bth  Oetober.-^l  rose,  and  wrote 
my  Journal  till  about  nine,  and  then  went 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  sat  up  in  bed  and 
talked  and  laughed.  I  said,  it  was  curious 
to  look  back  ten  years,  to  the  time  when  we 
first  thought  of  visitinff  the  Hebrides.  How 
distant  and  improbable  the  scheme  then  ap- 
peared !  Yet  here  we  were  actually  among 
them.  "  Sir,*'  said  be,  "  people  naay  come 
to  do  any  thing  almost,  by  talking  of  it.  I 
really  believe  I  could  talk  myself  mto  build- 
ing a  house  upon  island  Isa,  though  I  should 
frobably  never  come  back  again  to  see  iU 
could  easily  persuade  Reynolds  to  do  it ; 
and  there  would  be  no  great  sin  in  persua- 
ding him  to  do  it.  Sir,  he  would  reason 
thus:  *  What 'will  it  coat  me  to  be  there 
once  in  two  or  three  summers?  Why,  per- 
haps, five  hundred  pounds ;  and  what  is 
that,  in  comparison  of  having  a  fine  retreat, 
to  which  a  man  can  go,  or  to  which  he  can 
send  a  friend  ? '  He  would  never  find  out 
that  he  may  have  this  within  twenty  miles 
of  London.  Then  I  would  tell  him,  that 
he  may  marry  one  of  the  Miss  Macleods,  a 
lady  of  great  family.  Sir,  it  is  surprising 
how  people  will  go  to  a  distance  for  what 
they  may  have  at  home.  I  knew  a  lady  ^ 
who  came  up  from  Lincolnshire  to  Knights- 
bridge  with  one  of  her  daughters,  and  gave 
five  guineas  a  week  for  a  lodging  and  a 
warm  bath ;  that  is,  mere  warm  water. 
Thaty  you  know,  could  not  be  had  in  Liii- 
colnshire  !  She  said,  it  was  made  either 
too  hot  or  too  cold  there." 

After  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I,  and 
Joseph,  mounted  horses,  and  Col  and  the 
captain  walked  with  us  about  a  short  mile 
across  the  island.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hector  McLean.  His  parish 
consists  of  the  islands  of  Col  and  Tyr-yi. 
He  was  about  seventy-seven  ^[ears  of  age, 
a  decent  ecclesiostick,  dressed  in  a  full  suit 
of  black  clothes,  and  a  black  wig.  He  ap- 
peared like  a  Dutch  pastor,  or  one  of  the 
<<  Asiembly  of  DivineM  "  at  Westminster. 
Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me  aflerwards, 
'<  that  he  was  a  fine  old  man,  and  was  as 
wellndressed,  and  had  as  much  dignity  in  his 
appearance,  as  the  dean  of  a  cathedral." 
We  were  told  that  he  had  a  valuable  libra- 
ry, though  but  poor  accommodation  for  it, 
h&ng  obliged  to  keep  his  books  in  large 
chestii.  It  was  curious  to  see  him  and  Dr. 
Johnson  together.  Neither  of  them  heard 
very  distinctly;  so  each  of  them  talked  in 
his  own  way,  and  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
M'Lean  said,  he  had  a  confutation  of 
Bayle,  by  Leibnitz.  Jornsov.  "  A  con- 
futation of  Bayle,  sir !  What  part  of  Bayle 
do  you  mean?  The  greatest  part  of  his 
writings  is  not  confutable  :  it  is  historical 
and   critical"    Mr.  McLean   said,    "  the 


irreligious  port ;"  and  proceeded  to  talk  id 
Leibnitz's  controversy  with  Clarke,  calting 
Leibnitz  a  great  man.  JomrsoH.  '*  ^Vliy, 
sir,  Leibnitz  persisted  in  aiRrmiog  tint 
Newton  called  space  semorhum  numnrit, 
notwithstanding  Ke  was  corrected,  and  ^ 
sired  to  observe  that  Newton's  words  weie 
«UA8i  sensorium  nwmnis.  No,  air;  Leib> 
nitz  was  aff  paltry  a  fellow  aa  i  know.  Oit 
of  respect  to  Queen  Caroline,  who  patroni- 
sed  him,  Clarke  treated  him  too  weiL" 

During  the  time  that  Dr.  Johnaon  wai 
thus  goin?  on,  tlie  old  minister  was  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  fire,  creating  ^ 
erect,  pulling  down  the  front  of  hia  |>einii;, 
and  talking  what  a  great  man  Leilnutzwia 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  scene  would  reqaiji 
a  page  with  two  columns;  but  it  oagkt 
ratner  to  be  represented  by  two  good  pk;^ 
ers.  The  old  eentleman  said,  Clarke  wii 
very  wicked,  for  going  so  much  into  the 
Arian  system.  "  I  will  not  say  he  waa  widh 
ed;"  said  Dr.  Johnson  ;  <*  he  might  be  mii> 
taken."  M'Leak.  <'He  waa  wicked,  ti 
shut  his  eyes  against  the  Scriptuiea ;  aii 
worthy  men  in  England  have  since  eonfi- 
ted  him  to  all  intents  and  purpoeea.''  Jobs- 
son.  "  I  know  not  who  has  confuted  him  is 
all  itUenU  and  purposes.**  Here  a^aia 
there  was  a  double  talking,  each  contma- 
ing  to  maintain  his  own  argument,  witk- 
out  hearing  exactly  what  the  other  aaid. 

I  regretted  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
practise  the  art  of  accommodating  himself 
to  different  sorts  of  people.  Had  he  beea 
soder  with  this  venerable  old  man,  we  n^fht 
have  had  more  conversation ;  but  his  fiir- 
cible  spirit,  and  impetuosity  of  manner, 
may  be  said  to  spare  neither  aex  nor  age^. 
I  have  seen  even  Mrs.  Thrale  atun^; 
but  I  have  oflen  maintained,  that  it  ia  bet- 
ter he  should  retain  his  own  manner.  Pli- 
ability of  address  I  conceive  to  be  inconaisi- 
ent  with  that  majestick  power  of  miad 
which  he  possesses,  and  which  produces 
such  noble  efiects.  A  loAy  oak  will  not 
bend  like  a  supple  willow. 

He  told  me  afterwards,  he  liked  firaincai 
in  an  old  man,  and  was  pleaaed  to  aee  Mr. 
McLean  so  orthodox.  ''  At  his  age,  it  it 
too  late  for  a  man  to  be  asking  himaelf  quea- 
tions  as  to  hia  belief." 

We  rode  to  the  northern  part  of  the  isl- 
and, where  we  saw  the  ruins  of  a  chuick 
or  chapel.  We  then  proceeded  to  a  place 
called  Grissipol,  or  the  rough  pooL 

At  Grissipol  we  found  a  good  fann<4ioiae, 
bebnging  to  the  Laird  of  Col,  and 


>  [lbs.  Langtoo,  the  mother  of  his  friend.— 
Ed.] 


*  [If  Dr.  Johiiaon  had  not  been  in  the  habit  ef 
reading  the  Journal,  we  should,  instead  of  ikm  wb- 
monstrance  aimed  bdirectly  at  him,  have  htm 
bad  die  details  of  the  banhness  whichBoeweB  i»- 
grots,  and  which  most  have  been  pretty  aevwe  to 
remind  Boswell  tbat  his  viola 
age  aor  sex.'*— Ed.] 
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ed  by  Mr.  M*Sweyn.  On  the  beach  here 
there  is  a  singular  variety  of  curious  stones. 
I  picked  up  one  very  like  a  small  cucomber. 
By  the  by,  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  that  Gay's 
line  in  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  "  As  men 
should  serve  a  cucumber,"  &c.  has  no  wag- 
P^Lsh  meaning,  with  reierence  to  men  fling- 
ing away  cucumbers  as  too  cooling,  which 
eome  have  thought ;  for  it  has  been  a  com- 
mon saying  of  physicians  in  England,  that 
«  cucumber  should  be  well  sliced,  and  dress- 
ed with  pepper  and  vinegar,  and  then 
thmwn  out,  as  good  for  nothing.  Mr. 
M'Sweyn's  predecessors  had  been  in  Sky 
from  a  very  remote  period,  upon  the  estate 
belonging  to  Macleod;  probably  before 
Macleod  had  it.  The  neme  is  certainly 
Norwegian  i,  from  Sueno,  King  Of  Norway. 
The  present  Mr.  M*Sweyn  left  Sky  upon 
the  late  Macleod's  raising  his  rents.  He 
then  got  this  farm  from  CoL 

He  appeared  to  be  near  fonracore ;  but 
looked  as  fresh,  and  was  as  strone  as  a  man 
of  fift,y.  His  son  Hugh  looked  older  }  and, 
•a  Dr.  Johnson  obseryed,  had  more  the 
manners  of  an  old  man  than  he.  I  had 
often  heard  of  such  instances,  but  never 
••aw  one  before.  Mrs.  M'Sweyn  was  a  de- 
cent old  gentlewoman.  She  was  dressed 
in  tartan,  and  could  speak  nothing  but 
-firse.  She  said,  she  taught  Sir  James 
M'Donakl  Erse,  and  would  teach  me  soon. 
I  could  now  sing  a  verse  of  the  song 
Hah^fomn^eri^,  made  in  honour  of  Al- 


ItTB.— ^TAT.  64. 
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1  [M'Swjne  has  an  awkward  souid,  bnt  the 
aame  is  held  to  be  of  high  aotiquity,  both  in  the 
HebrideB  and  the  north  of  Ireland. — Walter 
Scott.  In  the  conntv  of  Donegal,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  a  smgular  hole  m  a  cliif,  commanioa- 
ting  with  a  cave  below,  through  which,  in  certain 
circtunstances  of  the  sea  and  wind,  the  gpray  is 
driven  up  with  great  force,  is  called  AP  Swine's 
(for  M'Sweyn's)  gun.  The  name,  no  doabt,  was 
originally  Scandinavian,  but  it  was  established  m 
England  before  the  Conquest  "In  Ferlei^ 
(Femely,  Torkshire)  Godnin  et  Suen  habaemnt. 
See.  ubi  none  habet  Ilbertns  de  Lacy  " — Doomt- 
4€nf  froofc.— Eo.] 

•  [Htttyinfoam,  (see  mte,  p.  877).  Avcffy 
ye|Hilar  air  in  the  Hebrides,  written  t&  the  praise 
and  gkiry  of  AUan  of  Maidartach,  or  Allan  of 
BAodart,  a  chief  of  the  Cianranald  family.  The 
foUowing  is  a  translation  of  it  by  a  fair  fiiend  of 

I. 

Gome,  here^i  a  pledgie  to  yofimg  and  old, 

We  quaff  the  blood-red  wine  •, 
A  health  to  Alltti  Muidart  bold, 
The  dearest  love  of  mine. 
CHonufl. 
Along,  along,  then  haste  along, 

for  here  no  more  1^1  itay; 
ru  bmld  and  bind  my  trenea  long, 
And  o'er  the  hills  sway. 

X  II. 

H^en  wttTM  blow  guriy  off  thastrand, 
y  And  none  the  bark  may  eteer, 
-^Tbe  graap  of  Allan's  strong  light  hand 
Compels  her  home  to  teer. 
Aloog^  along,  *o 


Ian,  the  famous  captain  of  Cianranald,  wl»o 
fell  at  Sherrif-muir:  whose  servant,  who 
lay  on  the  field  watching  his  mastered  dead 
bodyj  being  asked  next  day,  who  that  wa3, 
answered,  "  He  was  a  man  yesterday." 

We  were  entertained  here  with  a  primi- 
tive heartiness.  Whisky  was  served  round 
in  a  shell,  according  to  the  ancient  High- 
land custom.  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  par- 
take of  it;  but,  being  desirous  to  do  honour 
to  the  modes  "  of  other  timea,"  drank  some 
water  out  of  the  shell. 

In  the  forenoon  Dr.  Johnson  said,  <<  it 
would  require  great  resignation  to  live  in 
one  of  these  islands."  Boswell.  "I 
do'  nt  know,  sir;  I  have  felt  myself  at  times 
in  a  state  of  almost  mere  physical  existence, 
satisfied  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  ^nd  walk 
about,  and  enjoy  my  own  thoup^hts;  and  I 
can  figure  a  continuation  of  this."  John* 
SON.  "  Ay,  sir;  bnt  if  you  were  shut  up 
here,  your  own  thoughts  would  torment 
you:  you  would  think  of  Edinburgh  or  of 
London,  and  t^iat  you  could  not  be  there." 

We  set  out  after  dinner  for  Breacacha, 
the  family  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Col,  accom- 
panied by  the  young  laird,  who  had  now 
got  a  horse,  and  by  the  younger  Mr. 
M'Sweyn,  wlioee  wife  had  gone  thither  be- 
fore us,  to  prepare  eveiy  thing  for  our  re- 
ception, the  laird  and  his  family  being  ab- 
sent at  Aberdeen.  It  is  called  Breacacha, 
or  the  Spotted  Field,  because  in  summer  it 
is  enamelled  with  clover  and  daisies,  as 
young  Col  told  me.  We  pasmd  by  a  place 
where  there  is  a  very  large  stone,  I  may  call 
it  a  roeik;  "  a  vast  weight  for  Ajax."  The 
tradition  is,  that  a  giant  tiirew  such  anoth- 
er stone  at  his  mistress,  up  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  at  a  small  distance;  and  that  sne,  in 
return,  threw  this  mass  down  to  him.  It 
was  all  in  sport. 

<<  Malo  me  petit  lascita  poella.'* 

As  we  advanced,  we  came  to  a  large  ex 
tent  of  plain  ground.  I  had  not  seen  sUch  a 
place  for  a  long  time.  Col  and  I  took  a 
gallop  upon  it  by  way  of  race.  It  was  very 
refreshing  to  me,  after  having  been  so  long 
taking  snort  steps  in  hilly  countries.  It 
was  like  stretching  a  man's  legs  after  being 
cramped  in  a  short  bed.    We  also  passed 


III. 
And  when  to  old  KUphedar  *  came 

Such  troops  of  damsels  gavj 
flay,  came  they  there  for  Allan's  fiune, 
Or  came  th^  there  to  piay  * 
Along,  along,  Ac. 

IV. 

And  when  these  dames  of  beauty  rare 

W«e  d&ncing  in  the  h^l, 
On  some  were  gems  and  Jeweb  rare, 

And  cambric  coifs  on  all. 

Along,  along,  then  haste  away, 
For  here  no  more  well  stay ; 

I'll  braid  and  bind  my  tresses  long, 
And  o*er  the  hills  away^* 

Waltbb  ISoorr.) 

•  [Bt  Petsca,  a  church  in  l!ky  ^Eo.j 


r 
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close  by  a  large  extent  of  sand-hills,  near 
two  miles  square.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  he 
never  had  the  image  before.  It  was  horri- 
ble, if  barrenness  and  danger  could  be  so." 
I  heard  him,  after  we  were  in  the  house  of 
Breacacha,  repealing  lo  himself,  as  he  walk- 
ed about  the  room, 

«« And  smotherM  m  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies." 

Probably  he  had  been  thinking  of  the  whole 
of  the  simile  in  Cato,  of  which  that  is  the 
concluding  line;  the  sandy  desert  had  struck 
him  so  strongly.  The  sand  has  of  late  been 
blown  over  a  good  deal  of  meadow;  and 
the  people  of  the  island  say,  that  their  fa^ 
there  remembered  much  of  the  space  which 
is  now  covered  with  sand  to  have  been  un- 
der tillage.  Col^8  house  is  situated  on  a 
bay  callttl  Breacacha  Bay.  We  found  here 
a  neat  new-built  gentlemen's  house,  bietter 
than  any  we  had  been  in  since  we  were  at 
Lord  Errol's.  Dr.  Johnson  relished  it  much 
at  first,  but  soon  remarked  to  me,  that 
** there  was  nothing  becomhig  a  chiefs 
about  it:  it  was  a  mere  tradesman's  box." 
He  seemed  Quite  at  home,  and  no  longer 
found  any  dimculty  in  using  the  Highland 
address;  for  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  he  said, 
with  a  spirited  familiarity,  <<  Now,  Coly 
if  you  could  get  us  a  dish  of  tea."  Dr. 
Johnson  and  I  had  each  an  excellent  bed- 
chamber. We  had  a  dispute  which  of  us 
had  the  best  curtains.  His  were  rather  the 
best,  being  of  linen;  but  I  insisted  that  my 
bed  had  the  best  posts,  which  was  undenia- 
ble. "Well,"  said  he,  "if  you  ?iave  the 
\>e8i  posts y  we  will  have  you  tied  to  them 
and  whipped."  I  nu^ntion  this  slight  cir- 
cumstance, only  to  show  how  ready  he  is, 
even  in  mere  trifles,  to  get  the  better  of  his 
antagonist,  by  placing  him  in  a  ludicrous 
view.  I  have  known  him  sometimes  use 
the  same  art,  when  hard  pressed  in  serious 
disputation.  9 

Wednesday,  6th  October, — After  a  suffi- 
ciency of  sleep,  we  assembled  at  breakfast. 
We  were  just  as  if  in  barracks.  Every 
body  was  master.  We  went  and  viewed 
the  old  castle  of  Col,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  present  house,  near  the  shore,  and 
founded  on  a  rock.  It  has  never  been  a 
large  feudal  residence,  and  has  nothing 
about  it  that  requires  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. Like  other  old  inconvenient  buildings 
of  the  same  age,  it  exemplified  Gray's  pic- 
turesque lines. 


^  {Col,  though  a  gentleman  of  landed  estate, 
could  hardly  be  called  a  eki^;  and  it  was  aaBor- 
edly  a  mark  of  good  sense  to  snit  the  character  of 
his  house  to  the  state  and  times  in  which  he  lived. 
—Ed.] 

'  [Here  followed  Gold8mith*8  application  of  a 
lively  saying  in  one  of  Gibber's  comedies,  already 
toM,  anUt  p.  265.— £o.] 


[toub.  to  tm 

V  Huge'  windows  that  ezelode  the  l%|t. 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing.'* 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  inentkmiiig, 
that  on  the  second  story  we  saw  a  Taait, 
which  was,  and  still  is,  the  family  pnson. 
There  was  a  woman  put  into  it  by  the  laird, 
for  theft,  within  these  ten  years;  and  aar 
offender  woujd  be  confined  there  yet ;  for, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  as  the  isl- 
and is  remote  from  any  power  estaUkbed 
by  law,  the  laird  must  exercise  his  jaiiadii> 
tion  to  a  certain  degree. 

We  were  shown,  in  a  corner  of  thisvaalt, 
a  hole,  into  which  Coi  said  greater  ciimioiii 
used  to  be  put.  It  was  now  filled  up  wi& 
rubbish  of  difierent  kinds.  He  said,  it «« 
of  a  great  depth.  '<  Ay,"  said  Dr.  Johnua, 
smiling, '-  all  such  places  that  are  filled  n 
were  of  a  great  depth."  He  b  very  qim 
in  showing  that  he  does  not  give  credit  lo 
careless  or  exaggerated  accounts  of  thisgi 
After  seeing  the  castle,  we  looked  at  a  snuS 
hut  near  itw  It  is  called  Teigh  fVcndbei, 
f.  e,  the  Frenchman's  House.  Col  oMid 
not  tell  us  the  history  of  it.  A  poor  nu 
with  a  wife  and  children  now  lived  in  il 
We  went  into  it,  and  Dr.  Johnson  gm 
them  some  charity.  There  was  bat  om 
bed  for  all  the  family,  and  the  hvtwasvej 
smoky.  When  he  came  out,  he  said  loiae,  | 
"  Et  hoe  secundum  serUentiasn  pkHoMaks-  j 
rum  est  esse  beatus,"  Boswkli^.  "The 
philosophers,  when  they  placed  happiaes 
m  a  cottage,  supposed  clean  linees  and  no 
smoke."  Johnsoit.  "Sir,  they  did  not 
think  about  either." 

We  walked  a  little  in  the  laird's  gaidci, 
in  which  endeavours  have  been  aaed  is 
rear  some  trees  ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  got 
above  the  surrounding  wall  they  died.  Dr. 
Johnson  recommendra  sowing  the  seeds  of 
hardy  trees,  instead  of  planting. 

Col  and  I  rode  out  this  morning,  aai 
viewed  a  part  of  the  island.  In  thecoma 
of  our  ride,  we  saw  a  turnip-fiek!,  which  \ 
had  hoed  with  his  own  hands.  He  first  i| 
troduced  this  kind  of  husbandly  into  tl| 
Western  islands.  We  also  looked  at  aa 
pearance  of  lead,  which  seemed  very  pra 
ising.  It  has  been  long  known;  ibrlibai 
letters  to  tlie  late  laird,  from  Sir  John  An 
kine  and  Sir  Alexander  Murray,  respeelii 
it. 

After  dinner  c«me  Mr.  McLean,  of  Gel 
neck,  brother  to  Isle-of-Mueky  who  ia  a 
det  of  the  family  of  CoL  He  poasesaes  i 
two  ends  of  Col,  which  belong  to  the  Dii 
of  Argyll.  Comeck  had  lately  takea 
lease  of  them  at  a  venr  advasced  rent, 
er  than  let  the  Campbells  get  a  fbotiag 
the  island,  one  of  whom  had  d^red 
as  much  as  he.  Dr.  Johnson  vfell  < 
ed  that  "  landlords  err  much  when  thev 
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eulate  merely  what  their  land  inay  yield. 
The  rent  must  be  in  a  proportionate  ratio 
of  what  the  land  may  yield,  and  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  tenant  to  make  it  yield.  A  tenant 
cannot  make  by  his  land,  but  according^  to 
the  corn  and  cattle  which  he  has.  Suppose 
you  should  give  him  twice  as  much  land  as 
.  he  has,  it  does  him  no  ^ood,  unless  he  gets 
also  more  stock.  It  is  clear  then,  that 
(he  Hiffhiand  landlords,  who  let  their  sub- 
stantial tenants  leave  them,  are  infatuated; 
for  the  poor  small  tenants  cannot  give  them 
good  rents,  from  the  very  nature  of  things. 
They  have  not  the  means  of  raising  more 
from  their  farms.**  Comeek,  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  was  the  moat  distinct  man  that  he  had 
met  with  in  these  isles;  he  did  not  shut  his 
eyes,  or  put  his  finger  in  his  ears,  which  he 
seemed  to  think  was  a  good  deal  the  mode 
with  most  of  the  people  whom  we  have  seen 
of  late. 

Thwrsday,  IthOetoher. — Captain  McLean 
joined  us  this  morning  at  breakfast  There 
came  on  a  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
which  continued  all  day,  and  rather  increas- 
ed at  ni^ht.  The  wind  was  directly  against 
our  getting  to  Mull.  We  were  in  a  strange 
state  of  al»tractlon  from  the  world :  we^coiud 
neither  hear  from  our  friends,  nor  write  to 
them.  Col  had  brought  Daille  "on  the 
Fathers,"  liUcas  "  on  Happiness,"  and 
Mote's  "  Dialogues, "  from  the  Reverend 
Mr.  M* Lean's,  and  Burnet's  **  History  of  his 
Own  Times"  from  Captain  McLean's;  and 
he  had  of  his  own  some  books  of  farming, 
and  Gregory's  "  Geometry. "  D  r.  Johnson 
read  a  good  deal  of  Burnet,  and  of  Gregory, 
and  T  observed  he  made  some  geometrical 
notes  in  &e  end  of  his  pocket-book.  I  read 
a  little  of  Young's  «  Six  Weeks'  Tour 
through  the  Southern  Counties,"  and  Ovid's 
"  EpistleS)"  wfaieh  I  had  bought  at  Inver- 
nen,  and  which  helped  to  solace  many  a 
weanr  hour. 

We  were  tp  have  gone  with  Dr.  Johnr 
son  this  mominflr  to  see  the  mine,  but  were 
prevented  by  tne  storm.  While  it  was 
raging,  he  said,  "  We  may  be  glad  we  are 
not  eUannaii  ad  meiaUm  K** 

Friday^  Sth  October. — Dr.  Johnson  ap- 
peared tonday  very  weary  of  our  present 
confined  situation.  He  said,  '*  I  Want  to  be 
on  the  nudn  land,  and  go  on  with  existence. 
This  is  a  waste  of  life." 

I  shall  here  insert,  wi&out  regard  to  chro- 
Y,  some  of  his  conversation  at  difierent 

^There  was  a  man  some  time  ago,  who 
S|  well  received  for  two  years,  among  the 
^"^^'Vmen  of  Northamptonshire,  by  calling 
elte  ^^Jif  my  brother.  At  last  he  grew  so 
©  had  <%nt,  as  by  his  influence  to  get  tenants 
dhnson  J^«^j  ^^  ^{j^j.  fanns.  Allen  the  print- 
much  wne^  — _ 
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er*,  who  IS  of  that  country,  came  to  me, 
asking,  with  much  appearance  of  doubtful- 
ness, if  I  had  a  brother;  and  upon  bein^  as- 
sured I  had  none  alive,  he  told  me  oi  the 
imposition,  and  immediately  wrote  to  the 
country,  and  the  fellow  was  dismissed.  It 
pleased  me  so  hear  that  so  much  was  got 
by  using  my  name.  It  is  not  every  name 
that  can  carry  double;  do  both  fqr  a  man's 
self  and  his  brother  (laughing).  I  shouk) 
be  glad  to  see  the  fellow.  However,  I 
could  have  done  nothing  against  him.  A 
man  can  have  no  redress  for  his  name  being 
used,  or  ridiculous  stories  being  told  of  him 
in  the  newspapers,  except  he  can  show  that 
he  has  sufiered  damage.  Some  years  ago 
a  foolish  piece  was  published,  said  to  be 
written  *  oy  S.  Jc^nson.'  Some  of  my 
friends  wanted  me  to  he  very  angry  about 
this.  I  said,  it  would  be  in  vain;  for  the 
answer  wottld  be,  <  S.  Johnson  may  be 
Simon*  Johnson,  or  Simeon  Johnson,  or 
Solomon  Johnson;'  and  even  if  the  flill 
name,  Samuel  Johnson,  had  been  used,  it 
might  be  said  it  is  not  you;  it  is  a  much 
cleverer  fellow  3.' 

"Beauclerk,  and  I,  and  Langton,  and 
Lady  Sydney  Beauclerk,  mother  to  our 
friend,  were  one  day  driving  in  a  coach  by 
Cuper's  Gardens  ^,  which  were  then  unoc- 
cupied. I,  in  sport,  proposed  that  Beau- 
clerk,  and  Langton,  and  myself  should  take 
them;  and  we  amused  ourselves  with 
sclieming  how  we  should  all  do  our  parts. 
Lady  Sydney  ffrew  angry,  and  said, '  an 
old  man  should  not  put  such  things  in 
young  people's  heads.'  She  had  no  notion 
of  a  joke,  sir;  had  come  late  into  life,  and 
had  a  mighty  unpliable  understanding^. 

"  Carte's « Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond'  is 
considered  as  a  hock  of  authority;  but  it  is 
ill-written.  The  matter  is  dififused  in  too 
many  words;    there  is  no  animation,  no 


'  tEdmnd  Allen,  a  worthy  and  reputable  prin- 
ter in  Bolt-4Mnirt  He  was  for  many  yean  John- 
son's neighbour,  landlord,  and  friend  (tmUt  p. 
108).  He  was  die  son  of  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Al- 
len,  a  pwus  and  learned  man,  who  for  forty  yean 
was  rector  of  Ketterii^i,  io  NorthampcODahire,  and 
died  while  reading  the  eveoing  eervRe  thero  on 
Sunday,  Slst  May,  1765,  «t  74.— JVl£&.  Jlnee. 
vol.  iii  p.  799. — ^En.] 

'  [The  ecceotric  aatboor  of  Horlo  Thiambo 
was  named  Samuel  Johnson.  He  was  original- 
ly a  danoing-master,  but  went  on  the  stage,  where 
his  acting  was  as  extravagant  as  his  pieces.  He 
died  in  this  very  year,  1778,  and  was  probably 
one  of  the  penom  whose  death-  is  aUnded  to,  post, 
17th  April,  1778.— En.] 

*  [An  inferior  plaoe  of  popolar  amusement,  over 
the  silo  of  which  the  southern  approach  to  Water- 
loo-bridge now  passes. — ^En.] 

*  [She  was  Mary,  doQgfaler  of  Thoam  Norris, 
esq.  of  dpeke,  in  Lanoasure*  She  manied  Lord 
Sydney  in  1786.— -En.] 
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compression,  no  vigour.  Two  good  vol- 
umes in  duodecimo,  might  be  made  out  of 
the  two  in  folio." 

Talking  of  our  confinement  here,  I  ob- 
served, that  our  discontent  and  impatience 
could  not  be  considered  as  very  unreasona- 
ble; for  that  we  were  just  in  the  state  of 
which  Seneca  Complains  so  grievously, 
while  in  exile  in  Corsica.  "  Yes,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson;  "  and  he  was  not  farther 
fVora  home  than  we  are."  The  truth  is,  he 
was  much  nearer  ^ 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  rain  to-day, 
and  the  wind  was  still  contrary.  Cameek 
attended  me,  while  I  amused  myself  in  ex- 
amining a  collection  of  papers  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Col,  The  first  laird  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  chietlaln  McLean,  and 
got  the  middle  part  of  Col  for  his  patrimo- 
ny. Dr.  Johnson  havinj^  given  a  very 
particular  account  [which  is  subjoined  9]  of 


1778.— iETAT.  64.  [toUE  TO  THl 

the  connexion  between  this  family  and  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Camerons,  caUed 
M'Lonich,  I  shall  only  insert  the  ibUowinf 
document  (which  I  found  in  Cot*9  cabinet), 
as  a  proof  of  its  continuance,  even  to  a  (ale 
period  : 


^  [Coraica  is  about  one  hnndred  and  fifty  miles 
from  Rome.  Col  is  from  London  upwards  of  four 
hundred. — ^Ed.] 

^  **  Very  near  the  house  of  Maclean  stands  the 
castle  of  Col»  which  was  the  mansion  of  the  laird, 
till  the  house  was  built  It  is  built  upon  a  rock, 
OS  Mr.  Boswell  remarked,  that  it  might  not  be 
mined.  It  is  very  strong,  and  having  been  not 
long  uninhabited,  is  yet  in  repair.  On  the  wall 
was,  not  long  ago,  a  stone  with  an  inscription, 
importing,  that  *  ^  any  man  of  the  dan  of  Mac- 
lonich  shall  appear  before  this  castle,  though  he 
come  at  midnight,  with  a  man*8  head  in  his  hand, 
he  shall  there  find  safety  and  protection  against  all 
but  the  king.' 

"  This  is  an  old  Highland  treaty  made  upon  a 
very  memorable  ocoasioo.  Maclean,  the  son  of 
John  Qtrve9  [one  of  the  ancient  laincb]^  who  r»* 
covered  Col,  and  conquered  Barra,  had  obtained, 
it  is  said,  from  James  the  Second,  a  grant  of  the 
lands  of  Lochiel,  foifeited,  I  suppose,  by  some  of- 
fence against  the  state. 

"  Forfeited  estates  were  not  in  those  days  qui- 
etly resigned ;  Maclean,  therefore,  went  with  an 
armed  force  to  seize  his  new  posseaiioiiB,  and  I 
know  not  for  what  reason,  took  his  wife  with  him. 
The  Camerons  rose  in  defence  of  their  chief,  and 
a  battle  was  fought  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ness,  near 
the  place  where  Fort  Augustus  now  stands,  in 
which  Lochiel  obtained  the  victory,  and  Maclean, 
with  his  followers,  was  defeated  and  destroyed. 

**  The  hidy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquer- 
on,  and  being  found  pregnant  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Maclonich,  one  of  a  tribe  or  family 
branched  from  Cameron,  with  orden,  if  sfaie 
brought  a  boy,  to  destroy  him ;  if  a  girl,  to  spare  her. 

**  Maelonlch's  wife,  who  was  with  chikl  like- 
wise, bad  a  girl  about  the  same  time  at  which 
Lady  Maclean  brought  a  boy,  and  Maclooich, 
with  more  geoerosity  to  his  captive  than  fidel- 
ity to  his  trust,  contrived  that  the  children  shoukl 
be  changed. 

*<  Madean  heiitg  thus  preserved  from  death,  in 
time  recovered  hb  ori^nal  patrimony ;  and,  in 
gratitude  to  his  friend,  made  his  castle  a  place  of 
refuge  to  any  of  the  clan  tlmt  should  think  him- 


<<T0   THE    LAIRD    OP    COL, 

Btrone,  llth  Match,  rtn. 

'<Dbar  sin^ — ^The  long-«tanding  tract 
of  firm  affectionate  friendniip  'twixi  your 
worthy  predecessors  and  ours  affords  as 
such  assurance,  as  that  we  may  have  fullie- 
lyance  on  your  favour  and  undoubted  friend- 
ship, in  recommending  the  bearer,  Kwen 
Cameron,  our  cousin,  son  to  the  deceast 
Dugall  M'Connili  of  InnermaiUiey  some- 
time in  Glenpean,  to  your  faVour  uid  con- 
duct, who  is  a  man  of  undoubted  honesty 
and  discretion,  only  that  he  has  the  wMx" 
tune  of  being  alledged  to  have  been  aceea- 
sory  to  the  killing  of  one  of  M^Martin^ 
family  about  fourteen  years  ago,  upon  which 
alledgeance  the  M<  Martins  are  now  so 
sanguine  on  revenging,  that  they  are  fuiiy 
resolved  for  the  deprivation  of  his  life;  to 
the  preventing  of  which  you  are  relyed  On 
by  us,  as  the  only  fit  instrument,  and  a 
most  capable  person.  Therefore  your  fa- 
vour and  protection  is  expected  and  inireat- 
ed,  during  his  ^ood  behaviour;  and  faiHiig 
of  which  behaviour,  you  *11  please  to  use  him 
as  a  most  insignificant  person  deserves. 

"  Sir,  he  hiul,  upon  tne  alledgeance  fore- 
said, been  transported,  at  Lochiel*8  desire, 
to  France,  to  gratify  the  M'Martins,  and, 
upon  his  return  home,  about  five  years  ago, 
married.    But  now  he  is  so  much  threaten- 
ed by  the  M' Martins,  that  he  is  not  secure 
enough  to  stay  where  he  is,  being  Ardmur- 
chan,  which  occasions  this  trouble  to  yon. 
Wishing  prosperity  and  happinees  to  at- 
tend still  yourself,  worthy  lady,  and  good 
family,  we  are,  in  the  most   afi^ctiooale 
manner,  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  afieo- 
tionate,  and  most  humble  servants, 
<*  Dugall  Cameson,  of  Strone, 
*'  Dugall  Camkroit,  of  Barr, 
''  DuoALL  Cameaoit,  of  InvcriskvouiUiiie^ 
'^  DvoALL  Cameroit,  of  Inviurvalie." 

£wen  Cameron  v»a$  protected,  and  faia 
son  has  now  a  farm  fVom  the  Laird  of  Col, 
in  Mull. 

The  family  of  Col  was  very  loyal  in  the 
time  of  the  great  Montrose  3,  from  whom  1 
found  two  letters  in  his  own  handwriting. 
The  first  is  as  fblkms: 


self  in  danger  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  reciprocal  eos- 
fidence,  Maclean  took  upon  himself  and  his  po»* 
terity  the  care  of  educating  the  heir  ofMackwich." 
— Jotameyy  Worksy  vol.  viii.  p.  876. 

'  [The  third  eari  and  first  marquis,  bore  ii 
1612,  beheaded  at  Edioboigh,  21at  iMay,  1€M 
—Ed.] 
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•*  FOR  MY   VERT  LOYING  FRIEND,  THE 
LAISD  OF  COALL. 

**  BtratbaariM,  SOth  Jan.  1648. 
"  Sir, — ^I  mcBt  heartily  thank  you  for  all 
jour  willingneaa  and  pood  affection  to  his 
majefity'8  service,  and  particularly  the  send- 
ing alongs  of  your  son,  to  vrho,  1  will  heave 
ane  particular  respect,  hopetng  also  that 
you  will  still  continue  ane  goode  instriunent 
tor  the  advancein&r  ther  of  uie  king's  service, 
for  which,  and  cul  your  former  loyal  car- 
riages, be  confident  you  shall  find  the  ef- 
fects of  his  m8*s  favour,  as  they  can  be 
witnessed  you  by  your  very  faithful  friende, 

"  MOWTROBR." 

The  other  is, 

'*  POR  THE    LAIRD   OP   COL. 

Patty,  17th  April,  1640. 

<fSiR, — Having  occasion  to  write  to 
your  fields,  I  cannot  be  Ibigetful  of  your 
willingness  and  good  affection  to  his  majes- 
tv*s  serriee.  I  acknowledge  to  you,  and 
tbank  ^u  heartily  tor  it,  assuring,  that  in 
what  lies  in  my  power,  you  shall  find  the 
Ifood.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  expect  that  you 
will  continue  your  loyal  endeavours,  in 
wishing  those  slack  people  that  are  about 
you,  lo  appear  more  obedient  than  they  do, 
and  loyal  in  their  prince's  service;  whereby 
I  assure  you,  you  shall  find  roe  ever  your 
faithAil  friend,  "  Moittrosr  i." 

I  found  some  uncouth  lines  on  the  death 
of  the  present  laird's  father,  entitled  <<  Na- 
ture's Eleffy  upon  the  Death  of  Donahl 
Maclean  of  Col."  The^^  are  not  worth  in- 
sertion. I  shall  onlv  give  what  is  called 
his  epit^h,  which  Dr.  Jdinson  said  ''  was 
not  so  very  bad." 

"  Nature's  minion,  Virtue's  wonder. 
Alt's  corrective  here  lyes  under." 

I  asked,  what  "  Art's  corrective  "  meant. 
«*  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  the  laird  was 
ao  exquisite,  that  he  set  Art  right,  when  she 
was  wrong." 

I  found  several  letters  to  the  late  Col, 
from  my  father's  old  companion  at  Paris, 
Sir  Hector  McLean,  one  of  which  was 
written  at  the  time  of  settlinR  the  colony  in 
Georgia.  It  dissuades  Col  from  letting 
people  go  there,  and  assures  him  there  will 
soon  be  an  opportunitv  of  emptying  them 
better  at  home^.  Hence  it  ^pears  that 
emi^tion  from  the  Highlands,  though 
not  m  such  numbers  at  a  time  as  of  late, 

*  It  k  observable  that  men  of  the  tint  rank 
spdt  very  ill  in  the  last  eeatoiT.  In  the  fint 
of  these  letten  I  have  preserved  the  original  spel- 

lillg. B0SWBX.L. 

'  [This  was  obviously  written  previous  to,  and 
in  ezpectatiou  of  the  rebellion  of  1746.— £d.] 


has  always  been  practised.  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  that «  The  lairds,  instead  of  im- 
proving their  country,  diminished  their 
people." 

1  here  are  several  districts  of  sandy  de- 
sert in  Col.  There  are  forty-eight  lochs  of 
fresh  water;  but  many  of  them  are  verv 
small— more  pools.  About  one  half  ot 
them,  however,  have  trout  and  eel.  There 
is  a  great  number  of  horses  in  the  islaad, 
mostly  of  a  small  size.  Being  overstocked, 
they  sell  some  in  Tir-yi,  and  on  the  main 
land.  Their  black  cattle,  which  are  chiefly 
lOugh-haired,  are  reckoned  remarkably 
good.  The  climate  being  very  mikl  in 
winter,  they  never  put  their  beasts  in  any 
house.  The  lakes  are  never  frozen  so  as  to 
bear  a  man:  and  snow  never  lies  above  a  few 
hours.  They  have  a  good  many  sheep, 
which  they  eat  mostlv  themselves,  and  sell 
but  a  few.  They  have  goats  in  several 
places.  There  are  no  foxes;  no  serpents, 
toads,  or  frogs,  nor  any  venomous  creature. 
They  have  otters  and  mice  here;  but  had 
no  rats  till  lately  that  an  American  vessel 
brought  them.  There  is  a  rabbit-warren 
on  the  north-east  of  the  island,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Young  Col  in- 
tends to  get  some  hares,  of  which  there  are 
none  at  present  There  are  no  black-cock, 
muir«-fowl,  nor  partridges;  but  there  are 
snipe,  wild-duck,  wild-geese,  and  swans,  in 
winter;  wiki-pi^eons,  plover,  and  great 
numbers  of  starhnga;  of  which  I  shot  some, 
and  found  them  prettv  good  eating.  Wood- 
cocks come  hither,  though  there  is  not  a 
tree  upon  the  island.  There  are  no  rivers 
in  Col ;  but  only  some  brooks,  in  which 
there  is  a  &rreat  variety  of  fish.  In  the 
whole  isle  there  are  but  three. hills,  and  none 
of  them  considerable^  for  a  Highland  country. 
The  people  are  very  industrious.  Every 
man  can  tan.  They  get  oak,  and  birch- 
bark,  and  Ume,  from,  the  main  land.  Some 
have  pits;  but  they  coaomonly  use  tubs. 
I  saw  brogues  very  well  tanned;  and  every 
roan  can  make  them.  They  all  make  ean^ 
dies  of  the  tallow  of  their  beasts,  both  mouki- 
ed  and  dipped;  and  they  all  make  oil  of  the 
Uvers  of  nsh.  The  little  fish  called  cuddies 
produce  a  great  deal.  They  sell  some  oil 
out  of  the  island,  and  they  use  it  much  for 
light  in  their  houses,  in  little  iron  lamps, 
most  of  which  they  have  iVom  England; 
but  of  late  their  own  blacksmith  makes 
them.  He  is  a  ^ood  workman;  but  he  has 
no  employment  m  shoeing  horses,  for  they 
all  go  unshod  here,  except  some  of  a  better  ' 
kind  belonging  to  young  Col,  which  were 
now  in  Mml.  There  are  two  carpenters  in 
Col;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  can  do 
something  as  boat-carpenters.  They  can 
all  dye.  Heath  is  used  for  yellow;  and 
for  red,  a  moss  which  grows  on  stones. 
They  r^^e  broad-cloth,  and  tartan,  and 
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linen,  of  their  own  wool  a«d  flftx,  sufficient 
for  their  own  use;  a0  also  stockinge. 
Their  bonnets  come  from  the  main  land. 
Hardware  and  several  small  articles  are 
brought  annually  from  Greenock,  and  sold 
in  the  only  8h<^  in  the  island,  which  is  kept 
near  the  house,  or  rather  hut,  used  for  puo* 
lick  worship,  there  being  no  church  in  the 
island.  The  inhabitants  of  €k>l  have  in- 
creased considerably  within  these  thirty 
years,  as  appears  fVom  the  parish  registers. 
There  are  but  three  considerable  tacksmen 
on  Col*$  part  of  the  island:  the  rest  is  let 
to  small  tenants,  soqMt  of  whom  pay  so  low 
a  rent  as  four,  three,  or  even  two  ^uin* 
eas.  The  highest  is  seven  pounds,  paid  by 
a  farmer,  whose  son  ^  ^oes  yearly  on  foot 
to  Aberdeen  for  education,  and  in  summer 
returns,  and  acts  as  a  schoolmaster  in  CoL 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  '*  There  is  something 
noble  in  a  young  man's  walking  two  hun- 
dred miles  and  back  again,  every  year,  for 
the  sake  of  learning." 

This  day  a  number  of  people  came  to 
Coi,  with  complaints  of  each  other's  tres- 
passes. Comeek,  to  prevent  their  being 
troublesome,  told  them,  tkat  the  lawyer 
from  Edinburgh  was  here,  and  if  they  did 
not  agree,  he  would  take  them  to  task. 
They  weie  alarmed  at  this;  said,  thisy  had 
never  been  used  to  go  to  Law,  and  hoped  C^i 
would  settle  matters  himself.  In  the  eve- 
ning Comeek  left  us. 

Saturday,  9th  October.  As,  in  ovr  pres* 
ent  confinement,  any  thing  that  had  even 
the  name  of  curious  was  an  object  of  atten- 
tion, i  proposed  that  Col  should  show  me 
the  great  stone,  mentioned  in  a  fbimer  page, 
as  having  been  thrown  by  a  giant  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  not 
like  to  be  \e(i  alone,  said  he  would  accom- 
pany us  as  far  as  riding  was  practicable. 
We  ascended  a  part  of  the  hill  on  horse- 
back, and  Col  and  I  scrambled  up  the  rest. 
A  servant  held  our  hones,  and  Dr.  John- 
son placed  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his 
back  against  a  large  fragment  of  rock.  The 
wind  Ming  hi^h,  he  let  down  the  cooks  of 
his  hat,  and  tied  it  with  his  handketohief 
under  his  chin.  While  we  were  employed 
in  examining  the  stone,  which  did  not  re- 
pay our  trouble  in  getting  to  it,  he  amused 
himself  with  reading  "  Ga taker  on  Lots  and 
on  the  Christian  Watch,"  a  very  learned 

*  [Br-  Johnson  relates  this  fact  with  a  pomp 
which  created  a  false  opinion  that  the  young 
L€nrd  of  Col  was  himself  this  peripatetic.  "  Col 
is  more  enlightened  than  some  other  islands,  for 
the  deficiency  [of  instruction]  is  supplied  by  a 
young  gentleman,  who,  for  his  own  improve- 
ment, travels  eveiy  year  over  ihe  Highlands  to 
the  session  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  his  mum,  dining 
the  vBCatbn,  teaches  to  read  and  write  in  his  no/- 
live  idand.'*— JottriMy,  Work$,  vol.  viiL  8SS. 
—Ed.] 


book,  of  the  last  age,  whieh  liad  beea  fivttd 
in  the  garret  of  CoTb  house,  and  which  ha 
said  was  a  treasure  here.  When  we  de- 
scried him  from  above,  he  had  a  most  ere- 
mitical appearance;  and  on  our  retam  told 
us,  he  haa  been  so  much  en^paged  by  Gata> 
ker,  that  he  had  never  mia^  us.  Hii 
aviditv  for  variety  of  books,  wfaiie  we  weis 
in  Col,  was  freouently  expressed;  and  he 
oAen  ocmiplained  that  so  few  were  withh 
his  reach.  Upon  whidi  I  observed  to  bin, 
that  it  was  strange  he  shoukl  complain  of 
want  of  books,  when  he  oould  at  any  time 
make  such  good  ones. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  lead  mine.  la 
our  wav  we  came  to  a  strand  of  some  ex- 
tent, where  we  were  glad  to  take  a  gaDbp, 
in  which  my  learnt  friend  joined  with 
great  alacrity.  Dc .  Jehnson,  inonnted  on  a 
large  bav  mare  without  shoes,  and  foUowed 
by  a  foal,  which  had  some  difficulty  in  keqh 
ing  up  with  him,  was  a  singmlar  spectacte, 

AAer  examining  the  mine,  we  leCmned 
through  a  very  uncouth  district,  fall  of  aaniK 
hills;  down  which,  though  afypaient  picch 
pices,  our  horses  carried  us  with  safety-t  tin 
sand  always  gently  silding  away  fton  thai 
feet.  Vestiges  of  houses  were  pointed  ost 
to  us,  which  Col,  and  two  others  who  hai 
joined  na,  asserted  had  been  overwhefasei 
with  sand  bbwn  over  them.  But,  on  gout 
dose  to  one  of  them,  Dr.  Johnson  stowM 
the  absurdity  of  the  notion,  by  remarking, 
that  "  it  was  evidently  only  a  house  aban- 
doned, the  stones  of  which  had  been  taken 
away  for  other  puiposes;  for  the  lam 
stones,  which  form  the  krwer  part  of  us 
walls,  were  still  standing  higher  than  the 
sand.  If  they  were  not  bkiwn  over,  it  wai 
clear  nothing  higher  than  they  could  fat 
blown  over."  This  was  qnitoconvincisg  M 
me:  but  it  made  not  the  least  impression  oa 
Col  and  the  others,  who  were  not  to  be 
argued  out  of  a  Highland  tradition. 

We  did  not  set  down  to  dinner  till  be- 
tween six  and  seven.  We  lived  pleDtifal^f 
here,  and  had  a  true  wabome.  In  sneh  a 
season,  good  firing  was  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. The  peats  were  excellent,  and  burn- 
ed cheerfully.  Those  at  Dunvegan,  whieh 
were  damp,  I>r.  Johnson  called  *'  a  suUei 
AieL"  Here  a  Scottish  phrase  was  singii- 
larly  applied  to  bun.  One  of  the  oompany 
having  remarked  that  he  had  gone  out  on  a 
stormy  evening,  and  brought  in  a  supply  of 
peats  from  the  stack,  old  Mr.  M'Swejm 
said,  "  that  was  main  h^n^t  f »' 

Blenheim  bein?  occasionally  mentioued, 
he  tokl  me  he  had  never  seen  it:  he  had  not 
^one  formerly;  and  he  would  not  go  now, 
iiist  as  a  common  spectator,  for  his  money, 
he  wonld  not  put  it  in  the  now«>  of  sone 
man  about  the  Duke  of  Marlborouff  h  tosay> 
«  Johnson  was  here;  I  knew  him,  but  I  took 
no  notice  of  him."  He  said,  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  it,  if  properly  invited,  which 
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is  ail  probabiiity  would  never  be  the  ease, 
IB  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  eeek  for  it 
I  observed,  that  he  might  be  easily  intro* 
dttced  there  by  acoBunon  frieiid  elf  ours^, 
nearly  rehited  to  the  duke.  He  answered, 
with  an  uncommon  attention  to  delicacy  of 
ieeling,  <<  I  doubt  whether  our  fHend  be 
on  such  a  footing  with  the  duke  as  to  carry 
any  body  there;  and  I  woukl  not  give  him 
the  uneaaineflB  of  seeing  that  i  knew  he  was 
not,  or  even  of  being  himself  reminded  of 
it" 

SuntUtyy  lOth  Oeto^.— There  was  this 
day  the  most  terrible  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
that  I  ever  remember.  It  made  such  an  aw- 
ful impression  on  us  all,  as  to  produce,  for 
some  time,  a  kiad  of  dismal  quietness  in  the 
house.  The  day  was  passed  without  much 
conversation :  only,  upoa  mv  observing  that 
there  must  be  something  bad  in  a  man's 
mind,  who  does  not  like  to  give  leases  to 
his  tenants,  but  wishes  to  keep  them  in  a 
Derpetual  wretched  dependence  on  his  will. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  You  am  right:  it  is  a 
man^  duty  to  extend  comfort  imd  security 
among  as  many  people  as  he  ean.  He 
should  not  wish  to  have  his  tenants  mere 
tfpAfmera, — mere  beiuffs  of  an  hoar." 
0OSWXLL.  *^  But,  sir,  if  theY  have  leases, 
is  there  not  some  danger  that  they  mav 
grow  insolent?  I  remember  you  yoametf 
onee  told  me,  an  English  tenant  was  so  in- 
dependent, Ihat,  if  provoked,  he  wcndd 
Mrme  his  rent  at  his  kndlord."  JoHHsoir. 
« Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  is  the  landlonl'a 
own  wult,  ir  it  is  thrown  at  him.  A  man 
may  always  keep  his  tenants  in  depeodenoe 
enough,  though  they  have  leases.  He  must 
ke  a  good  tenant  indeed,  who  will  not  fall 
behind  in  his  rent,  if  his  landlord  wiU  let 
Sum;  and  if  he  does  Mi  behind,  his  landk>rd 
has  him  at  his  mercy.  Indeed,  the  poor 
man  u  always  mudi  at  the  mercy  of  the 
rich;  BO  matter  whether  iandbrd  or  tenant 
If  the  tenant  lets  his  hndlord  have  a  Mtde 
fent  beforehand,  or  has  knt  him  money, 
then  the  landlord  is  in  his  power.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  man  than  a  tenant  who 
has  lent  moiiQr  to  his  landk>rd;  fiy  he  has 
under  subjection  the  very  man  to  whom  he 
dKHrkl  be  sidijeoted." 

M9nd^,  Uih  Oeiober.^We  had  some 
days  ago  engaged  the  Campbett-town  ves* 
selto  carry  us  to  Mull,  &om  the  harbour 
aviiere  she  lay.  The  morning  was  fine,  and 
the  wind  fair  and  moderate;  so  we  hoped  at 
length  to  get  away 

Mrs.  M*Sweyn,  who  officiated  as  our 
landlady  'here,  had  nev^r  been  on  tbe  imain 
land.    On  heanng  Ads,  Dr.  Johnson  said 
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^  [Mr.  peaaclerk,  wbo  had  married  the  duke*B 
SMter,  bat  Under  ctrcttmstaiieei  vAach  might  well 
jaaiify  MuHoa^B  soqiicioa  that  he  might  not  be 
SB  the  most  satafteCDry  terms  with  hS  graoe.*— 
See  anU,  ^  ill«,  fk^En.] 


tome,  before  her, << That  is  rather  being 
behind-hand  with  hfe.  I  wouki  at  least  go 
andseeGlenelg."  Boswkll.  <<  You  your- 
self, sir,  have  never  seen,  till  now,  any  thing 
bat  vour  native  island."  Johhson.  <<  But, 
sir,  by  seeing  London,  I  have  seen  as  much 
of  life  as  the  world  can  show."  Boswell. 
"  You  have  not  seen  Pekin."  Johhsoit. 
"WhatisPekin?  Ten  thousand  Londoners 
would  drwe  all  the  people  of  Pekin:  they 
would  drive  them  like  deer.'' 

We  set  out  about  eleven  for  the  harbour; 
but,  before  we  reached  it,  so  violent  a  storm 
eame  on,  that  we  were  obliged  again  to  take 
shelter  in  the  house  of  Captain  M'Lean^ 
where  we  dined,  and  passed  the  night 

Tue$dmy,  l^h  Oe^s^A-.^-After  breakfast, 
we  made  a  second  attempt  to  get  to  the  bar* 
bour^  but  another  storm  soon  convinced  us 
that  It  would  be  in  yain.  C  aptain  M'Lean 's 
house  being  in  some  confusion,  on  account 
of  Mrs.  McLean  betne  expected  to  lie-in, 
we  resolved  to  go  to  Mr.  M^Sweyn's,  where 
we  arrived  very  wet,  fatigued,  and  hungry. 
In  this  situation,  we  were  atNoewhat  discouT 
oerted  by  being  told  that  we  dbould  have  no 
dinner  till  late  in  the  evening:  but  sfaouhi 
hav*e  tea  in  the  mean  time.  Dr.  Johnson 
opposed  this  arrangement;  but  they  persist* 
ed,  and  he  took  the  tea  very  readily.  He 
said  to  me  aAer  wards,  <<  You  must  consider, 
sir,  a  dinner  here  is  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence. It  is  a  thiuff  to  be  first  planned, 
and  then  executed.  I  suppose  the  mutton 
was  brought  some  miles  off,  from  some 

Elace  where  they  knew  thme  was  a  sharp 
itted."       . 

Talking  of  the  good  people  with  Whom 
we  were,  he  said,  <<  Life  hw  not  got  at  all 
forward  by  a  generation  in  M'Sweyn's  fam- 
ily: for  the  son  is  exactly  formed  upon  the 
fiahen  What  the  father  save,  the  son  says; 
and  what  the  father  looks,  tne  son  kH)k8.'' 

There  being  little  conversation  to-night, 
I  must  endeavour  to  recdlea  what  1  may 
have  omitted  on  former  occasions.  When 
i  boasted,  at  Rasay,  of  my  independency  of 
spirit,  and  that  I  could  not  be  bribed,  he 
said,  "  Yes,  you  may  be  bribed  by  fiatterr." 
At  the  Reverend  Mr.  M'Lean^  Dr.  John- 
son asked  him  if  the  people  <^'  Col  had  any 
siq)erstitions.  He  stud,  "No.''  The  cut- 
ting peats  at  the  increase  of  the  moon  was 
mentioned  as  one;  bat  he  would  not  allow  it, 
saying  it  was  not  a  superstition,  but  a  whim. 
I>r.  Johnson  would  not  admit  the  distinc* 
tion.  There  were  many  superstitkms,  he 
maintained,  not  connected  with  religion; 
and  this  was  one  of  them.  On  Monday  we 
had  a  dispute  at  the  Captain's,  whether 
sand-hills  could  be  fixed  down  by  art.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  How  the  devil  can  you  do 
it  ?  2*'  but  instantly  corrected  himself, "  How 


*  [The  qnestion  which  Johnson  asked  with 
sofih  uaasaal  warmth  might  have  been  answered 
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Gftn  yon  do  it? "    I  never  befbre  heard  him 
use  a  phrase  of  that  nature. 

He  n  as  particularities  which  it  is  impos* 
tible  to  explain.  He  never  wears  a  night- 
cap, as  I  have  already  mentioned;  but  he 
Suts  a  hankerchief  on  his  head  in  the  night, 
^he  day  that  we  left  Talisker,  he  bade  us 
ride  on.  He  then  turned  the  head  of  his 
horse  back  towards  Talisker,  stopped  for 
some  time;  then  wheeled  round  to  the  same 
direction  with  ours,  and  then  came  briskly 
alter  us.  He  sets  open  a  window  in  the 
coklest  day  or  ni^ht,  and  stands  before  it 
It  may  do  with  his  constitution;  but  most 
people,  among  whom  I  am  one,  would  say, 
with  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  "  This  may  be 
sport  to  you;  but  it  is  xleath  to  us."  It  is 
in  vain  to  try  to  find  a  meaning  in  every 
one  of  his  particularities,  which,  I  suppose, 
are  mere  habits,  contracted  by  chance;  of 
which  every  man  has  some  that  are  more 
or  less  remarkable.  He  speaking  to  him- 
self, or  rather  repeating,  is  a  common  habit 
with  studious  men  accustomed  to  deep  think- 
ing; and,  in  consequence  of  their  being  thus 
rapt,  they  will  even  laugh  by  themselves,  if 
the  subject  which  they  are  musing  on  is  a 
merry  one.  Dr.  Johnson  is  oflen  uttering 
pious  ejaculations,  when  he  appears  to  be 
talking  to  himself;  for  sometimes  his  voice 

frows  stronger,  and  jfwrts  of  the  Lord's 
rayer  are  heard.  I  nave  sat  beside  him 
with  more  than  ordinary  reverence  on  such 
occasions  *. 

In  our  tour,  I  observed  that  he  was  dis* 
gusted  whenever  he  met  with  coarse  man- 
ners. He  said  to  me,  "  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  but  I  cannot  bear  low  life:  and  I  find 
others,  who  have  as  good  a  rignt  as  I  to  be 
fastidious,  bear  it  better,  by  having  mixed 
more  with  different  sorts  of  men.  You 
would  think  that  I  have  mixed  pretty  well 
too." 

He  read  this  day  a  good  deal  of  my  jour- 
nal, written  in  a  small  book  with  which  he 
had  supplied  me,  and  was  pleased,  for  h$ 
said, "  I  wish  thy  books  were  twice  as  big." 
He  helped  me  to  fill  up  blanks  which  I  had 
\efi  in  first  writing  it,  when  I  was  not  quite 
sure  of  what  he  had  said,  and  he  corrected 
any  mistakes  that  I  had  made.  "  They  call 
me  a  scholar,"  said  he,  "  and  yet  how  very 
little  literature  is  there  in  my  conversation." 
BoBWELL.  "  That,  sir,  must  be  according 
to  your  company.  Yon  would  not  give  li- 
terature to  those  who  cannot  taste  it  Stay 
till  we  meet  Lord  Elibank." 


**  by  rawing  the  bent,  or  ooach-grafis.'* — ^Wad- 
TER  Scott.] 

^  It  18  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Johnson  should 
have  read  this  account  of  some  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar habits,  without  saying  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  hoped  he  would  have  done. — ^Bos- 
wiu.i^      [See  ante,  p.  214,    and  past,  Mim 


We  had  at  last  a  good  dinner,  or  n&tt 
supper,  and  were  very  well  satisfied  widi 
our  entertainment. 

}Vedne$dmf,  ISth  Octoher.-^iM  called 
me  up,  with  mtelligenoe  that  it  was  a  good 
day  for  a  passage  to  MoU;  and  just  as  we 
rose,  a  sailor  from  the  vessel  arrived  for  us. 
We  got  all  ready  with  despatch.  Dr.  Joha» 
son  was  displeased  at  my  ousUing  and  walk* 
ing  quickly  up  and  down.  He  said,  ^  It 
does  not  hasten  us  a  bit  It  is  getting  cs 
horseback  in  a  ship 9.  All  boys  do  it;  and 
vou  are  longer  a  boy  than  otfaera."  He 
himself  has  no  alertness,  or  whatever  it 
mav  be  called;  so  he  may  dislike  it,  m 
Oderunt  hUarem  tri§te». 

Before  we  reached  the  harboor,  the  wind 
grew  high  again.  However,  the  smaU  host 
was  waiting,  and  took  us  on  board.  We 
remained  for  some  time  in  uncertainty  what 
to  do;  at  last  it  was  determined,  that,  as  a 
good  part  of  the  day  was  over,  end  it  wai 
dangerous  to  be  at  sea  at  night,  in  such  a 
vessel,  and  such  weather,  we  shovid  not 
sail  till  the  morning  tide,  when  the  wind 
would  probably  be  more  gentle.  We  i»> 
solved  not  to  go  ashore  again,  but  lie  hoc 
in  readiness.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  had  each 
a  bed  in  the  cabin.  Coi  sat  at  the  fire  ii 
the  forecastle,  with  the  captain,  and  Joseph, 
and  the  rest  I  ate  some  diy  oatmesl,  of 
which  I  found  a  barrel  in  the  cabin.  I  had 
not  done  this  since  I  was  a  boy.  Dr.  Johii* 
son  owned  that  he  too  was  fcnid  of  it  whtat 
a.  boy;  a  circumstance  which  I  was  highly 
pleased  to  hear  from  him,  as  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  obaervinff  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  joke  on  the  article  of  oats,  he  was 
himself  a  |Hroof  that  thb  kind  of  food  was 
notpeeuliar  to  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Thur$doyy  Uth  October.— When  Dr. 
Johnson  awaked  this  mornings  he  caUed 
"  Lanky!*'  having,  I  suppose,  been  think- 
ing of  Langton,  but  corrected  himself  in- 
stantly, and  cried,  ^^  Boxxy ! '*  He  has  a 
way  of  contracting  the  names  of  his  frieada. 
Goldsmith  feels  hmiself  so  important  now, 
as  to  be  displeased  at  it  *  *  *3. 

Between  six  and  seven  we  healed  our  an- 
chor, and  set  sail  with  a  fair  bieeae;  and, 
afler  a  pleasant  vovage,  we  got  safely  and 
agreeably  into  theliarbour  of  Tobermorie, 
before  the  wind  rose,  wliich  it  always  hai 
done,  for  some  days,  about  noon. 

Tobermorie  is  an  excellent  harbomr.  Aa 
island  lies  before  it,  and  it  is  surrounded  l^* 
a  hilly  theatre.  The  island  is  too  iow,  oth- 
erwise this  would  be  quite  a  secure  port; 
but,  the  island  not  being  a  sufficient  protee- 
tion,  some  storms  bbw  very  hard  lieie 
Not  long  ago,  fifteen  vessels  were  bknia 


'  [Borrowed  from  the  jests  of  Hierodea. — ^Ea.] 
'  [Here    followed    DaviesN   aneedota  dboil 
Goldsmith's  displeasare  at  being  called  QoU^t 
which  will  be  foand  mUe,  p.  820.-^E]>.] 
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Oom  tiieir  mooririgs.  There  are  aometiineB 
sixty  or  seventy  sail  here:  to-day  there 
were  twelve  or  fourteen  vessels.  To  see 
such  a  fleet  was  the  next  thing  to  seeing  a 
town.  The  vessels  were  from  different 
places;  Clyde,  Campbell^town,  Newcasde, 
&c.  One  w|S  returniujif  to  Lancaster  from 
Hamhurgh.  Afler  having  been  shut  up  so 
loug  in  Col,  the  sight  of  such  an  assemblage 
of  moving  habitations,  containing  such  a 
variety  of  people,  engap^ed  in  different  nur- 
auits,  gave  me  much  eaiety  of  spirit.  When 
we  had  landed.  Dr.  Johnson  said, "  Bos  well 
is jiow  all  alive.  He  is  like  Anteeus;  begets 
new  vigour  whenever  he  touches  the  ground." 
I  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill  fronting  the  har- 
bour, from  whence  I  had  a  good  view  of  it. 
We  had  here  a  tolerable  inn.  Dr.  Johnson 
had  owned  to  me  this  morning,  that  he  was 
out  of  humour.  Indeed,  he  showed  it  a 
good  deal  in  the  ship;  for  when  I  was  ex- 
pressing mv  joy  on  tlie  prospect  of  our  land- 
ing In  Mull,  ne  said,  he  had  no  joy,  when 
he  recollected  that  it  would  be  five  days  be- 
fore he  should  get  to  the  main  land.  I  was 
afraid  he  would  now  take  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion to  give  up  seeinff  Icohnkill.  A  dish  of 
t^a,  and  some  good  bread  and  butter,  did 
fcim  service,  and  his  bad  humour  went  off. 
I  told  him,  that  I  was  diverted  to  hear  all 
the  people  whom  we  had  visited  in  our  tour 
say,  ^'Honett  num!  he 's  pleased  with  every 
thing;  he's  always  content!"  "Little  do 
they  know,"  said  L  He  laughed,  and  said, 
*<  You  rogue ! " 

We  sent  to  hire  horses  to  carry  us  across  the 
islajid  of  Mull  to  the  shore  opposite  to  Inch- 
kenneth,  the  residence  of  Sir  Allan  McLean, 
uncle  to  young  Col,  and  chief  of  the  McLe- 
ans, to  whose  bouse  we  intended  to  go  the 
next  day.  Our  friend  Col  went  to  visit  his 
aunt,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Alexander  McLean,  a 
physician,  who  lives  about  a  mile  from  To- 
bermorie. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  sat  by  ourselves  at  the 
ian,  and  talked  a  good  deal.  I  told  him, 
that  I  had  tbund,  in  Leandro  Alberti's 
"  Description  of  lUly,"  much  of  what  Ad- 
dison has  given  us  in  his  "  Remarks  K" 
He  said,  "  The  collection  of  passages  from 
the  Classicks  has  been  made  by  another 
Italian:  it  ia,  however,  impossible  to  detect 
a  man  as  a  plagiary  in  sucn  a  case,  because 
ail  who  set  about  making  such  a  collection 
must  find  the  same  passages;  but,  if  you 
find  the  same  applications  in  another  book, 
then  Addison's  learning  in  his  <  Remarks' 
tumUesdown.  It  is  a  tedious  book;  and, 
if  it  were  not  attoched  to  Addison's  previous 
leputation,  one  would  not  think  much  of  it. 
Had  he  written  nothing  else,  his  name 
would  not  have  lived.  Addison  does  not 
seem  to  have  gone  deep  in  Italian  literature : 

»  SwpoMt,  7th  April,  1775.) 
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he  ahows  Bodiing  of  it  in  his  subaeqneni 
writings.  He  shows  a  great  deal  of  French 
learning^.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  know- 
ledge circulated  in  the  French  language  than 
in  any  other.  There  is  more  original  know* 
ledge  in  English."  «  But  the  French," 
said  I,  "  have  the  art  of  accommodatinfir  lit. 
erature^."  JoBusoir.  "  Yes,  sir^  we  have 
no  such  book  as  Moreri's  *  Dictionary.' " 
BoewBLL.  "Their  *Ana'  are  golod.'* 
JoBNsoK.  "  A  few  of  them  are  go<^;  but 
we  have  one  book  of  that  kind  better  than 
an^  of  them,  Selden's  *  Table-talk."  As  to 
original  literature,  the  French  have  a  cou- 
ple of  tra^ick  poets  who  go  roimd  the 
world,  Racine  and  Corneille,  and  <Hie  com- 
ick  poet,  Moliere."  .  Boswell.  "They 
have  Fenelon."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
Telemachua  is  pretty  well."  Boswell. 
"  And  Voltaire,  sir."  Johnson.'  "He  has 
not  stood  his  trial  yet  And  what  makes 
Voltaire  chiefly  circulate  is  collection,  such 
as  his  ^  Universal  History.' "  Boswell. 
"  What  do  you  say  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux."* 
Johnson.  "Sir,  nobody  reads  him  3."  Ho 
wouki  not  allow  Masaillon  and  Bourdaloue 
to  go  round  the  world.  In  general,  howev- 
er, he  gave  the  French  much  praise  for 
their  industry. 

He  asked  me  whether  he  had  mentioned,  m 
any  of  the  papers  of  the  "  Rambler,"  the  de- 
scription in  \  irg[il  of  the  entrance  into  Hell, 
wiu  an  application  to  the  press;  "  for  (said 
he)  I  do  not  much  remember  them."  I  told 
him,  "  No."    Upon  which  he  repeated  it: 

Vestibulom  ante  ipsom,  primisque  in  faucibiu  orci, 
Lnctns  et  vltrices  posnere  cnbilia  Curae  ; 
Pallentesqne  habitant  Morbi,  tristisqae  Senectua, 
Et  metis,  et  malesoada  Fames,  et  tnrpia  Egestas, 
Terribiies  visa  forms ;  Lethnmque,  Laborqae  *. 

"  Now  (said  he),  almost  all  these  apply  ex- 
actly to  an  authour;  all  these  are  the  con- 
comitants of  a  printing-house."  I  propos- 
ed to  him  to  dictate  an  essay  on  it,  and  of- 
fered to  write  it.  He  said  he  would  not  do 
it  then,  but  perhaps  would  write  one  at  some 
future  period. 

The  Sunday  evening  that  we  sat  by  our- 
selves at  Aberdeen,  I  aeked  him  several  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  from  his  early  years, 
which  he  readily  told  me;  and  I  wrote  them 


'  [Mr.  Boswell  probably  meant  by  '*  etteom-' 
modating  literatmre,"  making  it  more  accenible 
and  readier  for  oxdinaiy  i»e« — En.] 

'  I  take  leave  to  enter  my  strongest  protest 
against  this  judgment    Boesnet  I  hold  to  be  one 
of  the  fimt  humnarieB  of  religion  and  literatore. 
If  there  are  who  do  not  read  him,  it  is  fall  time 
they  should  b^m. — ^Bosweli^. 
4  Jmt  In  the  gate,  and  in  tbe  Jaw*  ofhell, 
BevengefUl  cares  and  aullen  aorrowa  dweU ; 
And  p&le  diseaaes,  and  repining  age } 
Want,  Ibar,  and  lhmlne*ii  unrealftted  rage ; 
Here  tolls  and  death,  and  death's  halM>rother,  slee^ 
Formi  terrible  to  view,  their  sD&try  keep^— DsiTBBt 
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down  before  him.  This  day  I  proceeded  in 
my  inquiries,  also  writing^  them  in  his 
presence.  I  have  them  on  detached  sheets 
•  •  • ».  I  have  now  a  vast  treasure  of  his 
eonversation,  at  di^erent  times,  since  the 
year  1763,  when  I  first  obtained  his  acquaint- 
ance; and  by  assiduous  inquiry,  I  can  make 
up  for  not  knowing  him  sooner. 

A  Newcastle  ship-master,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  house,  intruded  himself  upon 
us.  He  was  much  in  liquor,  and  talked 
nonsense  about  his  beings  a  man  for  Wiikes 
and  Liberty,  and  ag^ainst  the  ministry.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  angry,  that "  a  fellow  should 
come  into  our  company,  who  was  fit  for  no 
company."    He  left  us  soon. 

Col  returned  from  his  aunt,  and  told  us, 
she  insisted  that  we  should  come  to  her 
house  that  night.  He  introduced  to  us  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  factor  in 
Tyr-yi.  He  was  a  genteel,  agreeable  man. 
He  was  going  to  Inverary,  and  promised  to 
put  letters  into  the  post-office  for  us.  I  now 
found  that  Dr.  Johnson's  desire  to  get  on 
the  main  land  arose  from  his  anxiety  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  conveying  letters  to  his 
fKends. 

After  dinner,  we  proceeded  to  Dr. 
McLean's,  which  was  about  a  mile  from  our 
inn.  He  was  not  at  home,  but  we  were  re- 
ceived by  his  ladv  and  daughter,  who  enter- 
tained us  so  well,  that  Dr.  Johnson  seemed 
quite  happy.  When  we  had  supped,  he  ask- 
ed me  to  give  him  some  paper  to  write  let- 
ters. I  begged  he  would  write  short  ones,  and 
not  expatxatey  as  we  ought  to  set  ofi"  early. 
He  was  irritated  by  this,  and  said,  "  What 
must  be  done,  must  be  done :  the  thing  is 
past  a  joke." — "  Nay,  sir  ^said  D,  write  as 
much  as  you  please  j  but  do  not  Uame  me, 
if  we  are  kept  six  days  before  we  get  to  the 
main  land.  You  were  very  impatient  in 
the  morning:  but  no  sooner  do  you  find 
yourself  in  good  quarters,  than  vou  fbrget 
that  you  are  to  move."  I  got  him  paper 
enough,  and  we  parted  in  woA  humour. 

Let  me  now  recollect  tdiatever  particu- 
lars I  have  omitted.  In  the  morning  I  said 
to  him,  before  we  landed  at  Tobermorie, 
«  We  shall  see  Dr.  McLean,  who  has  writr 


*  Hera  m  the  original  teotit  came  the  ibUowing 
aimoaar^nMint  of  the  Life  of  JohnMm:— "  I  eheU 
coUeot  aathentiok  malctials  for  'Tlie  Life  of 
Samaei  Johnrnn,  LL.  D. ;  *  and,  if  I  sarvire  him, 
I  shall  be  one  who  will  moit  fiutyhlly  do  bonov 
lo  hit  meiBory.*'  To  which  this  note  was  ap- 
pended: **It  is  no  mall  natirftction  to  ma  to 
reflect,  thit  iV.  Johnaon  read  tkie,  and  after 
being  apprized  of  my  iatentbn,  commnnioated  to 
me,  at  sabeeqaent  periods,  many  paiticalan  of  bis 
life,  which  probably  ooald  not  otbetwise  have 
been  preserved.  *' — Boswbll.  [This  ii  a  eon- 
chisive  answer  to  those  who,  in  &e  character  of 
friends  of  Johnson *s  memonr,  a&cted  to 
"  .] 


ten  the  History  of  the  IfLeana."  Jobv- 
soK.  "  I  have  no  great  patience  to  stay  ta 
hear  the  history  of  the  McLeans.  1  woaU 
rather  hear  the  History  of  the  Tkrales." 
When  on  Mull,  I  said,  <<  Well,  sir,  this  k 
the  fourth  of  the  Hebrides  that  we  have 
been  upon."  Jornsok.  "  Jtay,  we  can- 
not boast  of  the  number  we  have  seen.  We 
thought  we  should  see  many  more.  We 
thought  of  sailing  about  easily  from  isbod 
to  island;  and  so  we  should,  had  we  cone 
at  a  better  season  S:  but  we,  being  vise 
men,  thought  it  would  be  summer  all  the 
year  where  we  were.  However,  sir,  we 
have  seen  enough  to  give  us  a  pret^  geod 
notion  of  the  system  of  insular  liie." 

Let  me  not  for^t,  that  he  sometmes 
amused  himself  with  very  slight  readiog; 
from  which,  however,  his  conversatiai 
showed  that  he  contrived  to  esctmct  sone 
benefit.  At  Captain  M' Lean's  he  reads 
good  deal  in  «<  The  Charmer,"  a  eoUeetioa 
of  sonffs. 

Fridmfy  XSth  Oeioher.^We  thismonuf 
found  that  we  could  not  proceed,  there  ht- 
ing  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  uA 
the  rivers  being  impassable.  'When  1  ex- 
pressed my  discontent  at  our  confinenwit, 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  '*  Now  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  writing  to  the  main  laid, 
I  am  in  no  such  haste.''  I  was  amused 
with  his  being  so  easily  satisfied;  for  die 
truth  was,  that  the  gentleman  who  was  10 
convey  our  letters,  as  I  was  now  infomed, 
was  not  to  set  out  for  Inveraiy  for  aone 
time;  so  that  it  was  probable  we  should  be 
there  as  soon  as  he:  however,  I  did  boc 
undeceive  my  friend,  but  suffered  him  to 
enjoy  his  fancy. 

Dr.  Johnson  asked,  in  the  evening,  to 
see  Dr.  McLean's  books.  He  took  down 
<<  Willis  de  AnimiL  Brutorum,"  and  pond 
over  it  a  rood  deal. 

Miss  At  Lean  produced  some  Erse  poena 
by  J(3hn  McLean,  who  was  a  famotia  bard 
in  Mull,  and  had  died  only  a  few  yean  m. 
He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  ^e 
read  and  translated  two  of  them;  one  a 
kind  of  eleffy  on  Sir  John  M*Leaii^  being 
obliged  to  fly  his  country  in  1715;  another, 
a  dialogue  between  two  Roman  Catholick 
young  ladies,  sisters,  whether  it  was  better 
to  be  a  nun  or  to  marry.  I  could  not  per- 
ceive much  poetical  imagery  in  the  tranria- 
tion.  Yet  all  of  our  company  who  under- 
stood Erse  seemed  charmed  with  the  orig- 
inal There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  chom 
of  expression,  and  some  excellhence  of  ar- 
rangement, that  cannot  be  shown  in  1 
tion. 


*  [Thk  obeervation  ii  very  jost  The  tioM  far 
the  Hebrides  waa  too  late  by  a  month  or  ax 
weeks.  I  have  heard  thoM  who  reoMnbaed 
their  toor  expren lorpriw  they  were  note 
— -WAiiTn  Scott.] 
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After  we  had  exhausted  the  Ene  poems, 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  nothingf,  Miss 
M'Lean  gave  us  several  tunes  on  a  spinnet, 
which,  though  made  so  long  ago  as  in  1667, 
was  still  very  well  toned.  She  sung  along 
With  it.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  pleased  witlv^ 
the  musick,  though  he  owns  he  neither  likes 
it,  nor  has  hardly  any  perception  of  it 
At  Mr.  M'Pherson's,  in  Slate,  he  told  us, 
that  **  he  knew  a  drum  from  a  trumpet,  and 
a  hagpipe  from  a  guitar,  which  was  ahont 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  musick.'' 
To-night  he  said,  that,  '<  ii  he  had  learnt 
musick,  he  should'  have  been  afraid  he 
would  have  done  nothing  else  but  play.  It 
was  a  method  of  employing  the  mind, 
without  the  labour  of  thinking  at  all,  and 
with  some  applause  from  a  man's  self." 

We  had  tne  musiek  of  the  bagpipe  every 
dav,  at  Armidale,  Dunves^n,  and  Col.  Dr. 
Johnson  appeared  fond  of  it,  and  used  oflen 
to  stand  for  some  time  with  his  ear  close  to 
the  ffreat  drone. 

The  penurious  gentleman  ^  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, formerly  alluded  to,  afforded  us 
a  topick  of  conversation  to-night.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  I  ought  to  write  down  a  col- 
lection of  the  instances  of  his  narrowness,  as 
they  almost  exceeded  belief.  Col  told  us, 
that  O'Kane,  the  famous  Irish  haiper,  was 
once  at  that  i^entleman^  house.  He  could 
not  find  in  his  heart  to  give  him  any  mo- 
ney, but  gave  him  a  key  ibr  a  harp,  which 
was  finely  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver, 
attd  with  a  precious  stone,  and  was  worth 
dghty  or  a  hundred  guineas.  He  did  not 
know  the  value  of  it:  and  when  he  came  to 
know  it,  he  would  rain  have  had  it  back; 
but  O'Kane  to<^  care  that  he  should  not. 
JoHHSoN.  "  They  exaggerate  the  value  ; 
every  body  is  so  desirous  that  he  should  be 
fleeced.  I  am  very  willing  it  should  be 
worth  eighty  or  a  hundred  guineas;  but  I 
do  not  l^lieve  it."  Bos  well.  "  I  do  not 
think  O'Kane  was  obliged  to  give  it  back." 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  If  a  man  with  his 
ejres  open,  and  witliout  any  means  used  to 
Heceiv©  him,  pves  me  a  thing,  I  am  not  to 
let  him  have  it  again  when  he  grows  wiser. 
I  like  to  see  how  avariee  defeats  Itself:  how, 
when  avoiding  to  part  with  money,  the 
miser- ^ves  something  more  valuable." 
Col  said,  the  gentleman's  relations  were 
angry  at  his  giving  away  the  harp  key,  for 
it  had  been  long  in  the  family.  Johnson. 
'<  Sir,  he  values  a  new  guinea  more  than 
an  old  friend." 

Col  alflo  told  us,  that  the  same  person 
having  come  up  with  a  seijeant  and  twen- 
ty men  working  on  the  high  road,  he  en- 
tered into  discourse  with  the  Serjeant, 
and  then  gave  him  sixpence  for  the  men 
to  drink.     The    seijeant   asked,   « Who 
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is  this  Mow.'"  Upon  being  informed, 
he  said,  "  If  I  had  known  who  he  was, 
I  should  have  thrown  it  in  his  face." 
Johnson.  "  There  is  much  want  of  sense 
in  all  this.  He  had  no  business  to  speak 
with  the  Serjeant  He  might  have  been 
in  haste,  and  trotted  on.  He  has  not  learnt 
to  be  a  miser:  I  believe  we  must  take  him 
apprentice."  Boswbll.  "  He  woukl  grudge 
giving  half  a  guinea  to  be  taught"  John- 
son. ^  Nay,  sir,  vou  must  teach  him  gra- 
tis. You  must  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
practise  your  precepts." 

Let  me  now  go  back,  and  fflean  Johnso- 
niana.  The  Saturday  before  we  sailed 
from  Slate,  I  sat  awhile  in  the  afternoon 
with  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  room,  in  a  quiet 
serious  frame.  I  observed,  that  hardly  any 
man  was  accurately  prepared  for  dying; 
but  almost  every  one  lefr  something  un- 
done, something  in  confusion;  that  my 
father,  indeed,  told  me  he  knew  one  man 
(Carlisle  of  Limekilns),  after  whose  death 
all  his  papers  were  found  in  exact  order; 
and  nothing  was  omitted  in  his  will.  John- 
son. "Sir,  I  had  an  uncle  a  who  died  so; 
but  such  attention  requires  great  leisure, 
and  great  firmness  of  mind.  If  one  was 
to  think  constantly  of  death,  the  business 
of  life  would  stand  stili.-  I  am  no  friend  to 
making  religion  appear  too  hard.  Many 
good  people  have  done  harm,  by  giving  se- 
vere notions  of  it.  In  the  same  way  as  to 
learning:  I  never  frighten  young  people 
with  dimculties;  on  the  contrary,  I  tell  them 
that  they  may  very  easily  ^t  as  iiiach  as 
will  do  veiy  well.  I  do  not  indeed  tell  them 
that  they  will  be  BerUleys,^ 

The  night  we  rode  to  CoVs  house,  I 
sttd,  "  Loni  Elibank  is  probably  wonder* 
ing  what  is  become  of  us."  Johnson. 
*•  No,  no;  he  is  not  thinking  of  us."  Bos- 
WKLL.  "  But  recollect  the  warmth  with 
which  he  wrote.  Are  we  not  to  believe  a 
roan,  when  he  says  he  has  a  great  desire 
to  see  another.^  Do  n't  you  believe  that  I 
was  very  impatient  for  your  coming  to 
Scotland?"  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  I  be- 
lieve you  were;  and  I  was  impatient  to 
come  to  you.  A  younff  man  feels  so,  but 
seldom  an  old  man."  I  however  convinced 
him  that  Lord  Elibank,  who  has  much  of 
the  spirit  of  a  young  man, '  might  feel  so. 
He  a^ed  me  if  our  jaunt  had  answered  ex- 
pectation. I  said  It  had  much  exceeded 
It.  I  expected  much  difficulty  with  him, 
and  had  not  found  it.  "  And,"  he  added, 
"  wherever  we  have  come,  we  have  been 
received  like  princes  in  their  progress." 

He  said,  he  would  not  wish  not  to  be  dis- 
gusted in  the  Highlands;  for  that  would  be 


'  [If  MiflB  Seward's  story  of  his  having  had  an 
UDcle  hanged  had  been  true,  Johnson  couid  not 
have  made  sach  an  allaswn  as  this. — ^Ed.] 
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to  lose  the  power  ofdistiaffuishing,  aadawan 
might  then  lie  down  in  the  middle  of  them. 
He  wished  only  to  conceal  his  disgust. 

At  Captain  McLean's,  I  mentioned  Pope's 
friend,  Spence.  .Johnson.  <<  He  was  a  weak 
conceited  man  i."  Boswbll.  "  A  good 
scholar,  sir?  "  Johnson.  "  Why  no,  sir." 
BoswELL.  "  He  was  a  pretty  scholar." 
Johnson.  "  You  have  about  reached  him." 

Last  night  at  the  inn,  when  the  factor  in 
Tyr-yi  spoke  of  his  having  heard  that  a 
roof  was  put  on  some  part  of  the  buildings 
at  IcolmkiU,  I  unluckily  said, ''  It  will  be 
fortunate  if  we  find  a  cathedral  with  a  roof 
on  it."  i  said  this  from  a  fooHsh  anxiety 
to  engage  Dr.  Johnson's  curiositv'  more. 
He  toiok  me  <short  at  once.  "  What,  sir? 
how  can  you  talk  so?  If  we  shall  jiind  a 
cathedral  roofed!  as  if  we  were  p^oing  to  a 
terra  incognita:  when  every  thinff  that  is 
at  IcolmkiU  is  so  well  known.  You  are 
like  some  New  £nffland-men  who  came  to 
tlie  mouth  o£  the  Thames.  *  Come,'  said 
they, '  let  us  go  up  and  see  what  sort  of  in- 
habitants there  are  here.'  They  talked^ 
sir,  as  if  they  had  been  to  go  up  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  or  any  other  American  river." 

Saturday y  IQtK  October, — This  day  there 
was  a  new  moon,  and  the  weather  changed 
for  the  better.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Miss 
McLean,  <'  She  is  the  nu>8t  accomplished 
lady  that  I  have  found  in  the  Highlands, 
She  knows  French,  musick,  and  drawing, 
sews  neatly,  makes  shelUwork,  and  can 
milk  cows;  in  short,  she  can  do  every  thing. 
She  talks  sensiblv,  and  is  the  first  person 
whom  I  have  iound,  that  can  translate 
Erse  poetry  literally."  We  set  out,  mount* 
ed  on  little  Mull  horses.  Mull  correspond- 
ed exactly  with  the  idea  which  I  ha4  al- 
ways had  of  it:  a  hilly  country^  diversified 
with  heath  and  grass,  and  many  rivulets. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  not  in  very  good  humour. 
He  said,  it  was  a  dreary  country,  much 
worse  than  Sky.  I  differed  from  him.  ^'  O, 
sir,"  said  he,  "a  most  dolorous  country  I " 

We  had  a  very  hard  journey  to-day.  I 
had  no  bridle  for  my  sheltie,  but  only  a 
halter;  and  Joseph  rode  without  a  saddle. 
At  one  place,  a  loch  having  swelled  over 
the  road,  we  were  obliged  to  plunge  through 
pretty  deep  water.  Dr.  Johnson  observ^, 
how  helpless  a  man  would  be,  were  he 
travelling  here  alone,  and  sliouLd  meet  with 
any  accident;  and  said,  "  he  longed  to  get 


'  Mr.  Langton  thinks  this  miist  have  beea  the 
hasty  expression  of  a  splenetick  moment,  as  he 
has  heard  Dr.  Johnson  speak  of  Mr.  Spence  *s 
judgment  in  critiGism  with  so  high  a  degree  of 
respect,  as  to  show  that  this  was  not  his  settled 
opinion  of  him.  Let  me  add  that,  in  the  preftce 
to  the  Preceptor,  he  rBcommends  Spencers 
Essay  on  Pope's  Odysey,  and  that  his  admimble 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets  are  much  enriched  by 
Spence's  Aneccbtas  of  Pope. — ^Boswxll. 


[tour  to  ths 

to  a  eauntrtf  ofeaddles  and  bridlee.**  He 
was  more  out  of  humour  to-day  than  he 
has  been  in  the  course  of  our  tour,  being 
fretted  to  find  that  his  little  horse  could 
scarcely  support  his  weight;  and  having 
suffered  a  loss,  which,  though  small  in  it- 
self, was  of  some  consequence  to  him, 
while  travelling  the  rugged  steeps  of  Mull, 
where  he  was  at  times  obliged  to  walk. 
The  loss  that  I  allude  to  was  that  of  the 
large  oak-stick,  which,  as  I  formerly  men- 
tioned, he  had  brought  with  him  from  Lon- 
don. It  was  of  great  use  to  him  in  oar 
wild  peregrination;  for,  ever  since  his  last 
illness  in  1766,  he  has  had  a  weakness  in 
his  knees,  and  has  not  been  able  to  walk 
easily.  It  had  too  the  prop|ertie8  of  a  mea- 
sure; for  one  nail  was  driven  into  it  at 
the  length  of  a  fooiU  another  at  that  of  a 
yard.  In  return  for  the  services  it  bad 
done  him,  he  said,  this  morning,  he  wooJd 
make  a  present  of  it  to  some  museum;  but 
he  little  thought  he  was  so  soon  to  lose  it 
As  he  preferred  riding  with  a  switch,  it 
was  intrusted  to  a  felk>w  to  be  delivered  to 
our  baggage-man,  who  followed  us  at  some 
distance;  but  we  never  saw  it  more.  I 
could  not  persuade  him  out  of  a  suspicion 
that  it  haid  been  stolen.  "  No,  no,  my 
friend,"  said  he;  "  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  man  in  Mull,  who  has  got  it,  wifl 
part  with  it.  Consider,  sir,  the  value  of 
such  9i piece  qf  timber  here!" 

As  we  travelled  this  forenoon,  we  met 
Dr.  McLean,  who  expressed  much  regret 
at  his  having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
absent  while  we  were  at  his  house. 

We  were  in  hopes  to  eet  to  Sir  Allan 
Maclean's,  at  Inchkenneth,  to-night;  bat 
the  eight  miles,  of  which  our  road  was  amid 
to  consist,  were  so  very  long,  that  we  did 
not  reach  the  opposite  coast  of  Mull  tiU 
seven  at  night,  though  we  had  set  out  about 
eleven  in  the  forenoon;  and  when  we  did 
arrive  there,  we  found  the  wind  strong 
against  us.  Col  determined  that  we  shooid 
pass  the  night  at  M'Quarrie's,  in  the  island 
of  Ulva,  which  lies  between  Mull  and  inch- 
kenneth;- and  a  servant  was  sent  forward  to 
the  ferry,  to  secure  the  boat  tor  us:  bat  the 
boat  was  gone  to  the  Ulva  side,  and  the 
wind  was  so  high  that  the  neople  could  not 
bear  him  call;  and  the  nignt  so  dark  that 
they  could  not  see  a  signal.  We  shook! 
have  been  in  a  very  bad  situation,  had  there 
not  fortunately  been  lying  in  the  little  sound 
of  Ulva  an  Irish  vessel,  the  Bonnetta,of  JLoih 
donderry.  Captain  M'Lure,  master.  He 
himself  was  at  M'Quarrie's;  but  his  men 
oblieringly  came  with  their  long-boat,  and 
ferried  us  over. 

M'Quarrie's  house  was  mean,  but  w 
were  airreeably  surprised  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  master,  whom  we  ibund  to  fas 
intelligent,  polite,  and  much  a  man  of  the 
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tporld  K  Though  his  clan  is  not  numerous, 
he  is  a  very  ancient  chief,  and  has  a  burial- 
p(ace  at  Icolmkill.  He  told  us,  his  family 
had  possessed  Ulva  for  nine  hundred  years; 
but  I  was  distressed  to  hear  that  it  was  soon 
to  be  sold  for  payment  of  his  debts. 

Captain  M'tiure,  whom  we  found  here, 
was  of  Scotch  eittraction,  and  properly  a 
Macleod,  being  descended  of  some  of  the 
Hacleods  who  wftnt  with  Sir  Norman  of 
Bemcra  to  the  battle  of  Worcester*;  and 
Ifter  the  defeat  of  the  royalists,  fled  to  Ire- 
land, and,  to  conceal  themselves,  took  a  dif^ 
Ibrent  name.  He  told  me,  ^ere  was  a 
Treat  number  of  them  about  Londonderry; 
lome  of  good  property.  I  said,  they  should 
KTW  resame  their  real  name.  The  Laird  of 
Kacleod  should  go  over,  and  assemble  them, 
md  make  them  all  drink  the  large  horn  full, 
md  ffom  that  time  they  should  l^  Mackjods. 
The  captain  informed  us,  he  had  named  his 
ihip  the  Bonnetta,  out  of  gratitude  to  Pro- 
ridence ;  for  once,  when  he  was  sailing  to 
kmerica  with  a  gcJod  number  of  passengers, 
he  ship  in  which  he  then  sailed  was  be- 
amed for  five  weeks,  and  during  all  that 
hne,  numbers  of  the  fish  Bonnetta  swam 
fcwe  to  her,  and  were  caught  for  food;  he 
esolved,  therefore,  that  the  ship  he  should 
ext  get  should  be  called  the  Bonnetta. 

M'Quarrie  toM  us  a  strong  instance  of 
lie  tec&nd-Hght.  He  had  gone  to  Edin- 
argh,  and  taken  a  man-servant  alon?  with 
fan.  An  old  woman,  who  was  in  the  house, 
fid  one  day,  <<  M<Quarri#wiU  be  at  home 
)-morrow,'^and  will  bring  two  gentlemen 
4th  him;  '*  and  she  said,  she  saw  his  ser- 
iDt  return  in  red  and  green.  He  did  come 
ome  next  day.  He  hsd  two  gentlemen  with 
hn,  and  his  servant  had  a  new  red  and 
reen  livery,  which  M'Quarrie  had  bought 
ir  him  at  Edinburgh,  upon  a  sudden 
louffht,  not  having  the  least  mtention  when 
e  left  home  to  put  his  servant  in  livery;  so 
lat  the  old  woman  could  not  have  heard  any 
pevious  mention  of  it.  This,  he  assured 
I,  was  a  true  story. 

M'Quarrie  insisted  tliat  the  Mereketa 
fmlierum,  mentioned  in  our  old  charters, 
id  really  mean  the  privilege  which  a  lord 
'a  manor  or  a  baron  had,  to  have  the  first 
ght  of  all  hie  vassals'  wives.  Dr.  John- 
tn  said,  the  belief  of  such  a  custom  having 
usted  was  also  hek!  in  England,  where 
tere  ia  a  tenure  called  Borough  Enflflish, 
r  which  the  eldest  child  does  not  inherit, 
nn  a  doubt  of  his  being  the  son  of  the  te- 
Lnt3.    M*Quarrie  told  us,  that  still,  on 

*  [M'Qnarm  wag  hospitable  to  an  alnuMt  lo- 
intK  degree.  He  lived  to  an  extreme  old  afe. 
Waltxb.  Scott.] 

'  [See  MacUod'i  Memoirs,  Appendix,  p. 
4.— Ed.] 

I  Sir  William  Blackstone  nys  in  hii  "  Com- 
that  *'  he  cannot  find  that  ever  this 


the  marriage  oJ'each  of  his  tenants,  a  sheep 
is  due  to  him;  for  which  the  composition 
is  fixed  at  five  shillings.  I  suppose,  Ulva 
is  the  only  place  where  this  custom  remains  4. 

Talkin|^  of  the  sale  of  an  estate  of  an  an- 
cient family,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
purchased  much  under  its  value  by  the  con- 
fidential lawyer  of  that  familv,  and  it  being 
mentioned  that  the  sale  would  probably  l^ 
set  aside  by  a  suit  in  equity,  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  "I  am  very  willing  thAi  this  sale 
should  be  set  aside,  hut  I  doubt  much  whe- 
ther the  suit  will  be  successful;  for  the  ar- 
gument for  avoiding  the  sale  is  founded  on 
vague  and  indeterminate  principles, — as 
that  the  price  was  too  low,  and  that  there 
was  a  great  degree  of  confidence  placed  by 
the  seller  in  the  person  who  became  the  pur- 
chaser. Now,  how  low  should  a  price  be? 
or  what  degree  of  confidence  should  there 
be  to  make  a  bargain  be  set  aside  .^  a  bar- 
gain, which  is  a  wager  of  sikill  between  man 
and  man.  If,  indeed,  any  fraud  can  be 
proved,  that  will  do." 

When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  by  our- 
selves at  night,  I  observed  of  our  host,  "  Jig- 
pectiimgenerotum  habet;"  "Et  generomm 
amffwmy^*  he  added.  For  f^ar  of  being 
oyerheard  in  the  small  Highland  houses,  I 
often  talked  to  him  in  such  Latin  as  I  could 
speak,  and  with  as  much  of  the  Engtish  ac- 
cent as  I  could  assume,  so  as  not  to  be  un- 
derstood, in  case  our  conversation  should  be 
too  loud  for  the  space. 

We  had  each  an  elegant  bed  in  the  same 
room;  and  here  it  was  that  a  circumstance 
occurred,  as  to  which  he  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood.  From  his  description  of 
his  chamber,  it  has  erroneously  been  sup- 
posed, that  his  bed  being  too  short  for  him, 
Lib  feet,  daring  the  night,  were  in  the  mire; 
whereas  be  has  only  said,  that  when  he  un- 
dressed, he  felt  hia  feet  in  the  mire :  that  is, 
the  clay-fkx>r  of  the  room,  which  he  stood 
upon  before  he  went  into  bed,  was  wet, 
in  consequence  of  the  windows  being  bro- 
ken$  which  let  in  the  rain. 

Sunday,  17 th  October, — Being  informed 
that  there  waa  nothing  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  Ulva,  we  took  boat,  and  proceeded 
to  Inchkenneth  *,  where  we  were  introduced 


cQBtom  prevailed  in  England;'*  and  therefore  he 
is  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  have  given  nse  to 
Boronab-Ei^ligh.     [2.  Com.  S3.— Ed.] 

*  [TTiia  cudtom  still  continues  m  Ulva. — Wai^ 
TKH  Scott.] 

*  [Inchkenneth  is  a  most  beautiful  litde  islet  of 
the  most  verdant  green,  while  all  the  neighbour- 
ing shore  of  Greban,  as  well  as  the  larce  islands 
mColinsay  and  Ulva,  are  as  black  as  heath  and 
moss  can  make  them.  But  Ulva  has  a  good  an- 
chorage, and  Inchkenneth  is  surrounded  by  shoals. 
It  is  now  uninhabited.  The  ruins  of  the  huts,  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  was  received  by  Sir  Allan 
M'Leaa,  were  itill  to  be  seen,  and  some  tatters  of 
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by  our  frieod  Col  to  Sir  Allan  M'Lean, 
the  chief  of  his  clan,  and  to  two  young  la^ 
dies,  his  daughters.  Inchkenneth  is  a  pret- 
ty little  island,  a  mile  long»  and  about  half 
a  mile  broad,  all  good  land. 

As  we  walked  up  from  the  shore,  Dr. 
Johnson's  heart  was  cheered  by  the  sight 
of  a  road  marked  with  cart-wheels,  as  on  the 
main  land;  a  thing  which  we  had  not  seen 
for  a  long  time.  It  gave  us  a  pleasure  simi- 
lar to  that  which  a  traveller  feels,  when, 
whilst  wandering  on  what  he  fears  is  a  desert 
island,  he  perceives  the  print  of  human  feet. 

Military  men  acquire  excellent  habits  of 
having  all  conveniences  about  them.  Sir 
Allan  M'Lean,  who  had  been  long  in  the 
army,  and  had  now  a  lease  of  the  island, 
had  formed  a  commodious  habitation, 
though  it  consisted  but  ot*  a  few  amall  build- 
ings, only  one  story  high.  He  had,  in  his 
Uttle  apartments,  more  things  than  I  could 
enumerate  in  a  page  or  two. 

Among  other  agreeable  circumstances^  it 
was  not  the  least,  to  find  here  a  parcel  of 
the  *'  Caledonian  Mercury,"  published  since 
we  left  Edinburgh;  which  I  read  with  that 
pleasure  which  every  man  feels  who  has 
been  for  some  time  secluded  from  the  ani- 
mated scenes  of  the  busy  world. 

Dr.  Johnson  foimd  books  here.  He  bade 
me  buy  Bishop  Gaatrell's  ^'  Christian  Insti- 
tutes," which  was  lying  in  the  room.  He 
said,  '<  I  do  not  like  to  read  any  thing  on  a 
Sunday^,  but  what  is  theological;  not  that 
I  would  scrupulously  refuse  to  look  at  any 
thing  which  a  friend  should  show  me  in  a 
newspaper;  but  in  general,  I  would  read  on- 

the  paper  hangings  were  to  be  seen  on  the  walls. 
Sir  George  Onesiphonu  Paul  was  at  Inchkenneth 
with  the  same  party  of  which  I  was  a  member. 
He  seemed  to  me  to  sospect  many  of  the  High- 
land tales  which  he  beard,  but  he  showed  most 
incredality  on  the  subject  of  Johnson's  having 
been  entertained  in  the  wretched  huts  of  which  we 
saw  the  rums.  He  took  me  aside,  and  conjured 
me  to  tell  him  the  troth  of  the  matter.  **  This  Sir 
Allan,"  said  he,  "was  be  a  regular  baronet^  or 
was  his  title  such  a  traditional  one  as  you  find  in 
Ireland?"  I  assured  my  excellent  acquaintance 
that,  "  For  mj  own  part,  I  would  have  paid  more 
respect  to  a  Imight  of  Kerry,  or  knight  of  Glynn; 
yet  Sir  Allan  M*Lean  was  a  regular  baronet  by 
patent;"  and,  having  given  him  this  information, 
Itook  the  liberty  of  asking  him,  in  return,  whether 
he  would  not  in  conscience  prefer  the  worst  cell 
jn  the  jail  at  Gloucester  (which  he  had  been  very 
active  in  overlooking  while  the  building  was  going 
on)  to  those  exposed  hovels  where  Johnson  had 
been  entertained  by  rank  and  beauty.  He  looked 
round  the  little  islet,  and  allowed  Sir  Allan  had 
some  advantage  in  exercising  ground;  but  in  other 
respects  be  thought  the  compulsory  tenants  of 
Gloucester  had  greatly  the  advantage.  Such  was 
nis  opinion  of  a  place,  concerning  which  Johnson 
has  recorded  that  "  it  Mranted  lltUe  which  palaces 
could  afford." — ^Walter  Scott. 
.    *  [See  ante,  p.  256  and  344.— En.] 
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ly  what  18  theologicd.  I  read  just  now  mmt 
of  ^  Drummond's  Travels,'  bdfore  I  perceiT- 
ed  what  books  were  here.  I  then  took  wf 
•  Derham's  Physico-Theology.'  *' 

Every  particular  concerning  this  irind 
having  been  so  well  described  oy  Dr.  Jobs- 
son,  it  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  pie- 
sent  the  public  with  the  observatioiis  that  I 
made  upon  it,  in  my  journal. 

I  was  quite  easy  with*  Sir  Allan  ahnoit 
instantaneously.  He  knew  the  great  inti- 
macy there  had  been  between  my  father 
and  his  predecessor,  Sir  Hector,  and  wm 
himself  of  a  very  frank  disposition.  Ailer 
dinner,  Sir  Allan  said  he  haa  got  Dr.  Canf- 
bell  about  a  hundred  Bubsciibers  to  u 
*<  Britannia  Elucidata  "  (a  work  sinoe  pob- 
lished  under  the  title  of  *'  A  Political  Sur- 
vey of  Great  Britain  "),  of  whom  he  beticv- 
ed  twenty  were  dead,  the  publicatioa  hav* 
ing  been  so  long  delayed.  Johhbon.  ^  Sir, 
I  imagine  the  delay  of  publication  is  owiss 
to  this; — that,  al\er  puolication,  there  wd 
be  no  more  subscribers,  and  few  will  seid 
the  additional  ffuinea  to  gel  their  books:  ia 
which  they  wiu  be  wrong;  for  there  will  be 
a  ^reat  deal  of  instruction  in  the  work.  I 
think  highly  of  Campbell.  In  the  first  place, 
he  has  v^ry  good  parts.  In  the  seconi 
place,  he  has  very  extensive  reading;  no^ 
perhaps,  what  is  properly  called  learning, 
out  history,  poUiicks,  and,  in  short,  thai 
popular  knowledge  which  makes  a  man  very 
useful.  In  the  third  place,  he  has  learned 
much  by  what  ii  called  the  «o«  vtoc  Hs 
talks  with  a  great  many  people." 

Speaking  of  this  gentleman,  at  Raay, 
he  told  us,  that  he  one  day  called  on  hua, 
and  they  talked  of  "  TuU's  Husbandry.** 
Dr.  Campbell  said  something.  Dr.  John- 
son began  to  dispute  it.  '<  Come,"  said 
Dr.  Campbell,  "  we  do  not  want  to  get  the 
better  of  one  another ;  we  want  to  increase 
each  other's  ideas.''  Dr.  Johnson  took  it 
in  good  part,  and  the  c^mversation  then 
went  on  coolly  and  instructively.  His  can- 
dour in  relating  this  anecdote  does  him 
much  credit,  and  his  conduct  on  that  ooca- 
sk)n  proves  how  easily  he  could  be  persua- 
ded to  talk  from  a  better  motive  than  ''  fiir 
victory." 

Dr.  Johnson  here  showed  so  mnch  of  the 
spirit  of  a  Highlander,  that  he  vron  Sir  Al- 
lan'a  heart :  indeed,  he  has  shown  it  dur^ 
ing  the  whole  of  our  tour.  One  night,  in 
Col,  he  strutted  about  the  room  with  a 
broad  sword  and  target,  and  made  a  formid- 
able appearance ;  and,  another  night,  I  took 
the  liberty  to  put  a  large  blue  bonnet  on 
his  head.  His  age,  his  size,  snd  his  bushy 
gray  wig,  with  this  covering  on  it,  present- 
ed die  image  of  a  venerable  Senaeii:  and, 
however  unfavourable  to  the  Lowland  Scots, 
he  seemed  much  pleased  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ancient  Caledonian.  We 
only  regretted  that  he  could  not  be  preimi)-. 
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ed  wilh  to  partake  of  the  social  ^lass.  One 
of  his  arguments  against  drinking  appears 
to  me  not  convincing.  He  urged,  that,  <<  in 
proportion  as  drinking  makes  a  man  diiFer- 
ent  from  what  he  is  before  he  has  drunk,  it 
is  bad ;  because  it  has  so  far  affected  his 
reason."  But  may  it  not  be  answered,  that 
a  man  may  be  altered  by  it, /or  ihe  better ; 
that  his  spirits  may  be  exhilarated,  without 
his  reason  being  anected?  On  the  general 
subject  of  drinking,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
positively  to  take  the  other  side.  I  am 
iuhiw  non  imfrolnu. 

In  the  evening,  Sir  Allan  informed  us 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  house  to  have 
prayers  every  Sunday  ^  and  Miss  McLean 
read  the  evening  service,  in  which  we  all 
joined.  I  then  read  Ogden's  second  and 
ninth  sermons  on  prayer,  which,  with  their 
other  distinguished  excellence,  have  the 
iqerii  of  being  short.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
that  it  was  the  most  ajgreeable  Sunday  he 
had  ever  passed  ;  and  it  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  that  he  af\er wards 
wrote  the  following  ode  upon  Inchkenneth: 

INSULA  SANCn  KENNETHI. 

P&rva  quidem  rcgio,  sed  religione  priomm 
Nota,  Caledonias  ponditnr  intra  aquas  ; 
Voce  nbi  Ceimethiu  populos  domuifise  feroces 

Dicitar,  et  vanos  dedocnisse  deos. 
Hoc  ego  delatua  plaeido  per  ccBmla  curra 

Scire  locnm  volai  quid  daret  ille  novi. 
lie  Leniades  humili  regnabat  in  aula, 
'  Leniades  map^nis  nobilitatoa  avis; 
^a  dnas  haboit  caaa  cum  geoitore  paellas, 

Quag  Amor  ondanim  fingeret  esn  deas: 
Ion  tamen  mcotti  gelidis  latoere  sab  aotris, 

Accola  Danabii  qaalia  Mevus  habet; 
foUia  non  deerant  vacoe  solatia  vitfB, 

Sive  libros  poscant  otia,  sive  lyram.. 
riixent  ilia  dies,  legis  gens  docta  sapenw 

Spea  hoounam  ac  cnias  cum  procul  esse  jobet 
^onti  inter  strepitus  aacri  non  muoera  cultus 

Ceosarunt;  pietas  hie  quoque  euro  fait: 
luid  quod  sacrifici  yersavit  femiDa  libros, 

Legitimas  faciunt  pectura  puro  preces. 
tno  vagor  alterios  ?  quod  ubique  reqairitur  hie  est; 

Uic  secnra  quies,  luc  et  honestus  amor^. 

*  [The  aentimeiitB  of  these  lines  are  very  bean- 
fbl,  bat  many  of  the  ezpraasioBa  are  awkward: 
fthis  JohwoD  himself  was  so  well  aware,  that 
Uhm^  fae  did  not  send  these  vems  to  Boswell 
II  Jan.  1776,  he,  even  after  that  bag  pease, 
m§  atiil  ao  littla  satisfied  with  them,  that  he  made 
gnat  many  ameodmenti  and  additions,  as  will 
ipear  fiom  the  following  copy  of  these  verses, 
\  printed  fivm  hn  Works.  The  variations  are 
arked  in  italics. 

INBUUi  KENNETHI,  INTER  HEBRIDAS. 
Parra  quldem  reglo,  led  relligione  priomm 

Ciara  CaMonlat  panditnr  inter  aquas. 
▼oee  «ri»l  GeoBSthuB  po]nilw  dooMiiM 

PicituTt  ^t  rwam  dedoculne  deos. 
glttc  ego  ddatus  plaeido  per  carula  cursa, 

Scire  laeuM  tmuI  quid  daret  Ute  noivi. 
fm^  j,r^i»A^  humili  refiwlMt  in  aula, 

l^esiiadea,  magals  noblUtatui  avis. 
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Monday yl.Bth  Oelo^.^We  agreed  to 

pass  the  day  with  Six  Allan,  and  he  en* 
gaged  to  have  every  thing  in  order  for  our 
voyage  to-morrow. 

Being  now  soon  to  be  separated  from  our 
amiable  friend  young  Col^ma  merits  were 
ail  remembered.  At  Ulva  he  had  appeared 
in  a  new  character,  having  given  us  a  good 
prescription  for  a  cokl.  On  mv  mentioii- 
ing  him  with  wannth,  Dr.  Jonnaon  said, 
"  Col  does  every  thing  for  us :  we  will 
erect  a  statue  to  Col.''  "Yes,"  said  I, 
"  and  we  will  have  him  with  his  various  at- 
tributes and  characters,  like  Mercury,  or 
any  .other  of  the  heathen  gods.  We  will 
have  him  as  a  pilot ;  we  will  have  him  as  a 
fisherman,  as  a  hunter,  as  a  husbandman,  as 
a  physician." 

I  this  morning  took  a  spade,  and  dug  a 


little  grave  in  the  floor  of  a  ruined  chapel  2, 
near  Sir  Allan  McLean's  house^  in  which  I 
buried  some  human  bones  I  found  there. 
Dr.  Jolinson  praised  me  for  what  I  had 
done,  though  he  owned  he  could  not  have 
done  it.  He  showed  in  the  chapel  at  Ra- 
say  his  horrour  at  dead  men's  bones.  He 
showed  it  again  at  Col's  house.  In  the 
charter-room  there  was  a  remarkably  large 
shin-bone,  which  was  said  to  have  been  a 

Una  doaa  eepU  cssa  cum  genitore  pueOaa, 

Qiaan  Amor  undarum  erederet  ewe  deas. 
Nee  lameu  incuiti  gelidia  latuere  sub  antria, 

Acoola  Danubil  qaalia  mbvub  taabet. 
MoUia  noa  deaiint  vacw  aolatia  vitai, 

Sive  libroe  poacant  otia,  sive  lyram. 
FiUttrat  ilia  dies,  l^[i8  ^ua  doeu  auperas 

Spea  tiomlnum  et  cnras  jrenj  procul  eaae  JobeC 
Utpreoibtu  juataa  avertat  numinis  iroM 

£t  tummi  accendat  pectus  amore  boni. 
Poati  inter  atrepitua  non  sacrl  mnnera  cidtoa 

Cesaaruttt,  pietas  bic  quoque  cura  lUit. 
Nil  opu$  est  (Kris  sacra  de  tture  sonantis 

Admonitu,  ipsa  suas  nunciai  kora  vices, 
duid,  quod  sacriiici  Tersavit  Itomina libros/ 

Sint  pro  legitimis  pura  labeiia  sacris. 
Quo  vflifor  ulteriuB  f    quod  ubique  requiritur  bic  est, 

Hie  aecora  quies,  bic  et  bonestus  amor. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  most  of  these  altera^ 
tions  are  improvements.  The  alteration  of  the 
third  line  from  the  end,  **  Legiiimag  faeiunt,** 
is  not  happy;  bat  will  be  explained  hereaftet 
{post,  2d  Feb.  1776).  It  has  been  observed  as 
strange,  that  so  nice  a  critic  as  Johnson  should 
have  withhi  six  lines  made  the  fint  syllable  of 
lihros  both  long  and  short  Bat  Mr.  Peel  (to 
whom  the  observation  was  repeated)  remindDd 
the  Editor,  with  happy  readiness,  that  Horace  had 
done  the  same: 

^  Ca^am  redde  brevem,  al  munus  ApoUine  digaom 
Vis  complere  libiis,  et  vatibus  addere  calcar, 
Vt  studio  m^jore  petant  Helicona  virentem. 
Malta  quidem  nobis  ftcimus  mala  aspe  poets, 

£t  vineta  egonwi  c«dam  mea)  cdm  bbl  U^rmn 
lUcito  damns,  ant  Ibsso." 

EpUt.  lib.  2,  ep.  i.  v.  216.— En.) 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  does  not  tell  ns  that  he  had 
visited  this  chapel  the  evening  before;  bat  John- 
son says  to  M18.  Thrale,  **  Boswell,  who  is  veiy 
pions,  went  into  it  at  night  to  perform  his  devo- 
tions, bat  came  back  m  haste, /or /ear  of  spec- 
tres/'—Letters,  vol  I  p.  178.— En.] 
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bone  of  John  Garve,  one  of  the  lairds. 
Dr.  Johnson  woold  not  look  at  it,  bnt  start- 
ed away. 

At  breakfast,  I  asked,  "  What  is  the  rea- 
son that  we  are  angry  at  a  trader's  having  op- 
ulence ?  "  JoHNSoir.  "Why,  sir,  the  rea- 
son is  (though  I  do  n't  undertake  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  reason)  we  see  no  qualities 
in  trade  that  should  entitle  a  man  to  supe- 
riority. We  are  not  angry  at  a  soldier's 
getting  riches,  because  we  see  that  he  pos- 
sesses qualities  which  we  have  not.  If  a 
man  returns  from  a  battle,  having;  lost  one 
hand,  and' with  the  other  full  of  gold,  we 
feel  that  he  deserves  the  gold;  but  we  can- 
not think  that  a  fellow,  by  sitting  all  dav  at 
a  desk,  is  entitled  to  get  above  us."  Bos- 
well.  "But,  sir,  may  we  not  suppose 
a  merchant  to  be  a  man  of  an  enlarged 
mind,  such  as  Addison  in  the  Spectator  de- 
scribes Sir  Andrew  Frceport  to  have  been  ?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  we  may  suppose 
any  fictitious  character.  We  may  suppose 
a  philosophical  day-labourer,  who  is  hap- 
py in  reflecting  that,  by  his  labour,  he  con- 
tributes to  the  fertility  of  the  ear^,  and  to 
the  support  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  but  we 
find  no  such  philosophical  day-labourer.  A 
merchant  may,  perhaps,  be  a  man  of  an 
enlarged  mind ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
trade  connected  with  an  enlarged  mind." 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  Dr.  Solan- 
der  say  he  was  a  Swedish  Laplander  i. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  do  n't  believe  he  is  a 
Laplander.  The  Laplanders  are  not  much 
above  four  feet  high.  He  is  as  tall  as  you; 
and  he  has  not  the  copper  colour  of  a  Lap- 
lander," BoBWELL.  "  But  i«^at  motive 
could  he  have  to  make  himseh*a  Lapland- 
er? "  JoHirsoN.  "  Why,  sir,  he  must 
either  mean  the  word  Laplander  in  a  very 
extensive  sense,  or  may  mean  a  voluntary 
degradation  of  himself.  '  For  all  my  being 
the  prreat  man  that  you  see  me  now,  I  was 
originally  a  barbarian  ; '  as  if  Burke  should 
say,  <  I  came  over  a  wild  Irishman ' — ^which 
he  might  say  in  his  present  state  of  exalta- 
tion." 

Having  expressed  a  desire  to  have  an 
island  like  Inchkenneth,  Dr.  Johnson  set 
himself  to  think  what  would  be  necessary 
ibr  a  man  in  such  a  situation. 

**  Sir,  I  should  build  me  a  fortification,  if 
I  came  to  live  here  ;  for,  if  you  have  it 
not,  what  should  hinder  a  parcel  of  ruffians 


^  [Daniel  Charles  Solander  was  bora  in  the 
provincQ  of  Nordlaad,  in  Sweden,  in  1786;  he 
came  to  England  in  1760;  beeame  F.  R.  S.  1764. 
In  1768  he  accompanied  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  hk 
Toya^e  with  Captain  Cook.  He  died  one  of  the 
tibTanans  of  the  British  Mnseom,  in  1782.  The 
Biographical  Dictionary  says,  that  *<he  waa  a 
short  fair  man,  rather  ut,  with  small  eyes,  and 
good  humoured  expression  of  coaoteDance." — 
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to  land  in  the  night,  and  cany  off  cywy 
thing  yoQ  have  in  the  house,  which,  in  a 
remote  country,  would  be  more  valuabb 
than  cows  and  sheep?  add  to  all  this  fiie 
danger  of  having  your' throat  cut"  Boa- 
WBLL.  "  I  would  have  a  large  dog."  Johk- 
SON.  "  So  you  may,  sir;  but  a  large  dog  is 
of  no  use  but  to  alarm."  He,  howevier,  I 
apprehend,  thinks  too  lightly  of  the  power 
of  that  animal.  I  have  heard  him  sav, 
that  he  is  afraid  of  no  dog.  "  He  woiid 
take  him  up  by  the  hinder  legs,  wlikh 
would  render  him  quite  helpless  ;  and  then 
knock  his  head  against  a  stone,  and  beat 
out  his  brains."  Topham  Beauclerk  toU 
me,  that  at  his  house  in  the  country,  t«ro 
large  ferocious  dogs  were  fighting^.  Dr. 
Johnson  looked  stendily  at  ihem  lor  a  httfe 
while;  and  then,  as  one  would  separate  two 
little  boys,  who  are  foohshly  hnrtiw  eseh 
other,  he  ran  up  to  them,  and  cuffed  their 
heads  till  he  drove  them  asunder.  Bot 
few  men  have  his  intrepidity,  Herculean 
strength,  or  presence  of  mind.  Most  thieves 
or  robbers  would  be  afVaid  to  encounter  a 
mastiff. 

I  observed,  that  when  younpr  Col  talked 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  his  family,  he 
always  said,  "  my  lands."  For  this  he  had 
a  plausible  pretence;  for  he  told  me,  there 
has  been  a  custom  in  this  fiimily,  that  the 
laird  resigns  the  estate  to  the  eldest  aon 
when  he  comes  of  age,  reserving  to  himself 
only  a  certain  life-rent.  He  sa^,  it  was  a 
voluntary  custom  ;  but  I  think  I  found  ad 
instance  m  the  charter-room,  that  there 
was  such  an  obligation  in  a  contract  of 
marriage.  If  the  custom  was  vohmtarv, 
it  was  only  curious ;  but  if  founded  on  ob- 
ligation, it  might  be  dangerous ;  for  I  have 
been  told,  that  in  Oti£eit6,  whenever  a 
child  is  bom  (a  son,  I  think),  the  father 
loses  his  right  to  the  estate  and  honours, 
and  that  this  unnatural,  or  rather  absurd 
custom,  occasions  the  murder  of  many  chil- 
dren. 

Young  Col  told  us  he  could  run  down 
a  grevhound ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  the  dog 
runs  himself  out  of  bvea^,  by  ^ng  too 
quick,  and  then  I  get  up  with  mxc  3."  i 
accounted  for  his  advantage  over  the  dog, 
by  remarking  that  Coi  had  the  faculty  of 
reason,  and  knew  how  to  moderate  his  pace, 
which  the  dog  had  not  sense  enough  to  do. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  He  is  a  noUe  aininaL 
He  is  as  complete  an  islander  as  the  miiid 
can  figure.  He  is  a  farmer,  a  saiior,  a 
hunter,  a  fisher:  he  will  run  yon  down  a 


'  [See  post,  sub  Feb.  1776,  where  thk  ^Ustf 
'm  repeated. — ^Ed.] 


^  [This  ii  not  spoken  of  1 
the  game  is  taken  or  loat  befine  the  dog'gete  oit 
of  wind;  bot  in  chasing  deer  with  the  great  W^ 
kmd  greyhound,  CoPs  exploit  is  feasible  < 
—Walter  Scott.] 
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dofif:  if  any  man  has  a  iml  i,  it  is  Col.    He 

isnospitable;  and  he  has  an  latrepidity  of 
talk,  whether  he  understands  the  subject 
or  not  I  regret  that  he  is  not  more  intel- 
lectual." 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  there  was 
nothing  of  which  he  would  not  undertake 
to  persuade  a  Frenchman  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. "  I  '11  carry  a  Frenchman  to  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  and  I  '11  tell  him,  *  by  our  law 
you  may  walk  half  round  the  church  ;  but, 
if  you  walk  round  the  whole,  you  will  be 
punished  capitally ; '  and  he  will  believe  me 
at  once.  Now,  no  Engh'shmap  would  read- 
ily swallow  such  a  thing:  he  would  go  and 
inquire  of  somebody  else."  The  French- 
man's credulity,  I  observed,  must  be  ow- 
ing to  his  being  accustomed  to  implicit  sub- 
minion ;  whereas  every  Englishman  rear 
sons  upon  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  in- 
structs his  representatives,  who  compose 
the  legislature. 

This  dav  was  passed  in  looking  at  a 
small  island  arljoining  Inchkenneth,  which 
afforded  nothing  worthy  of  observation ; 
and  in  such  social  and  gay  entertainments 
a3  our  little  society  could  iumish. 

Tuesday,  19th  October. ^Adet  break- 
fast we  took  leave  of  the  youns  ladies,  and 
of  our  excellent  companion  Col%  to  whom 
we  had  been  so  much  obliged.  He  had 
now  put  us  under  the  cai^e  of  his  chief;  and 
was  to  hasten  back  to  Sky.  We  parted 
from  him  with  very  strong  feelings  or  kind- 
ness and  gratitude,  and  we  hoped  to  have 
had  some  future  opportunity  or  proving  to 
him  ^e  sincerity  of  what  we  felt ;  but  in 
the  following,  year  he  was  unfortunatelv 
lost  in  the  Sound  between  Ulva  and  Mull; 

*  [In  alloaion  to  Lord  Monboddo's  theory,  that 
a  perfect  man  would  have  a  tail  Soe  ante,  p. 
846.--ED.] 

*  [Just  opposite  to  M<Qaarrie*8  house  the  boat 
was  Rwamped  by  the  intoxication  of  the  sailors, 
who  bad  partaken  too  largely  of  M*Q,uarrie*8 
wonted  hospitality. — ^Walter  Scott.  John- 
aoa  says  in  his  Journey y  ''Here  we  had  the  last 
embrace  of  this  amiable  man,  who,  while  these 
pagaa  were  preparing;  to  attest  his  virtQes,  per- 
islted  in  the  passage  between  Ulva  and  Inchken- 
neth."—  Wbrk$y  vol  viii.  p.  391*  The  aocoant 
given  in  the  Journey  of  yonng  Donald  Maclean, 
made  him  a  popalar  cfaaracter.  The  Laird  of 
Col  ia  a  charaoter  in  O'Keefe's  comedy,  called 
The  Highland  Keel.  Johmnen  writes  from  Lich- 
field, 13th  Jane,  1775:  **  There  is  great  laroenta- 
tioa  here  for  poor  Coli  **  and  a  leview  of  the 
Journey^  Gent,  Mag,  1775,  p.  86,  thus  con- 
cludes :  *'  But  whatever  Dr.  Johnson  saw,  what- 
ever he  described,  will  now  be  perpetuated;  and 
though  the  bnifdings  of  Icolmkill  are  mouldering 
into  dost,  and  the  young  Laird  of  Col  is  insen- 
able  of  praise,  readers  yet  unborn  will  feel  their 
piety  warmed  by  the  rains  of  lona,  and  their 
sensibility  toncb^  by  the  untimely  fate  of  the 
aoiiable  Alaclean." — En.] 
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and  this  inp^iieet  memorial,  pimd  to  the 
hiffh  honour  of  being  tenderly  and  respeetp 
fully  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the 
only  return  which  the  uncertainty'  of  hu- 
man events  has  permitted  lis  to  make  to 
this  deserving  yonoff  man. 

Sir  Allan,  who  obligingly  undertook  to 
accompany  us  to  Icohnkill,  had  a  strong 
good  boat,  with  four  stont  rowers.  We 
coasted  ak)ng  Mull  till  we  reached  Qribonf 
where  is  what  is  called  Mackinnon's  cave, 
compared  with  which  that  atUliniah  is  in- 
considerable. It  is  in  a  rock  of  a  great 
height)  close  to  the  sea.  Upon  the  left  of 
its  entrance  there  is  a  cascade,  almost  per- 
p^ndicuhir  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rock.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was 
conducted  thither  artificially,  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cave  with  water.  Dr.  - 
Johnson  gave  no  credit  to  this  tradilioxL 
As,  on  the  one  band,  his  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  firmly  founded  upon  good 
grounds ;  so,  on  the  other,  he  ie  inoredi»- 
lous  when  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
belief;  being  in  this  respect  just  the  reverse 
of  modern  infidels,  who,  however  nice  and 
scrupulous  in  weighing  the  evidenees  of 
religion,  are  yet  oi\en  so  read  v  to  beheve 
the  most  absurd  and  improbable  tales  of 
another  nature,  that  Lord  Hailes  well  ob- 
served, a  frood  essay  might  he  written  Sur 
la  CredultU  des  InereduleM. 

The  heiffht  of  this  cave  1  cannot  tell  with 
any  tolerable  exactness;  but  it  seemed  to 
be  very  lofty,  and  to  be  a  pretty  regular 
arch.  We  penetrated,  by  candlelight,  a 
great  way ;  oy  our  measurement,  no  leas 
than  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet. 
Tradition  says,  that  a  pii>er  and  twelve 
men  once  advanced  into  this  cave,  nobody 
can  tell  how  far  3,  and  never  returned.  At 
the  distance  to  which  we  proceeded  the  air 
was  quite  pure 4  for  the  candle  burned  free- 
ly, without  the  least  appearance  of  the- 
niBune  growing  globular ;  but  as  we  had 
only  one,  we  thought  it  dangerous  to  ven- 
ture farther,  lest,  should  it  have  been  ex- 
tinguished, we  should  have  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  we  oonld  remain 
without  danger.  Dr.  Jolmson  said,  this 
was  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  he  had 
ever  seen. 


*  [There  is  little  room  ibr  supposing  that  any 
penon  ever  weat  farther  into  M'Kiimon's  cave 
than  any  man  may  now  go.  Johnson's  admka* 
tion  of  it  seems  ezaggeratod.  A  great  number  of 
the  M'Kinnons,  eseapiog  from  some  powerful 
enemy,  hid  themselves  in  thk  cave  till  they  coold 
get  over  to  liie  irie  of  Sky.  It  concealed  them- 
selves and  their  birliogs,  or  boats,  and  they  show 
M*Kimion's  barboor,  M*Kinnon*8  dinuig-table, 
and  other  localities.  M^Kinnon's  candlestick 
was  a  fine  piece  of  spar,  destroyed  by  some 
traveller  in  the  frantic  rage  for  appropriation^  with 
which  toorists  are  sometimes  animated. — Wal- 
TBR  Scott.] 
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We  saw  the  islund  of  Staffa,  at  no  very 
grreat  distance,  but  could  not  land  upon  it, 
the  surge  was  so  high  on  its  rocky  coast. 

Sir  Allan,  anxious  for  the  honour  of 
Mull,  was  still  talking  of  its  %ooods^  and 
pointing  them  out  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  ap- 
pearing at  a  distance  on  the  skirts  of  that 
island,  as  we  sailed  along.  Johnson. 
"Sir,  I  saw  at  Tobermorie  what  they 
called  a  wood,  which  I  unluckily  took  for 
heath.  If  you  show  me  what  I  shall  take 
for  fuTzey  it  will  be  something." 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Mull,  and  partook  of  a  cold  repast, 
which  we  carried  with  us.  We  hoped  to 
have  procured  some  rum  or  brandy  for  our 
boatmen  and  servants,  from  a  public-house 
near  where  we  landed ;  but  unfortunately 
a  funeral  a  few  days  before  had  exhausted 
all  their  store.  Mr.  Campbell,  however, 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  tacksmen,  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  receiving  a 
message  from  Sir  Allan,  sent  us  a  liberal 
auoply. 

We  continued  to  coast  along  Mull,  and 
passed  by  Nuns'  Island,  which,  it  is  said, 
belonged  to  the  nuns  of  Icolmkill,  and  from 
which,  we  were  tokl,  the  stone  for  the 
buildings  there  was  taken.  As  we  sailed 
along  by  moonlight,  in  a  sea  somewhat 
rough,  and  often  ^tween  black  and  gloomy 
rocks.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  <<  If  this  be  not 
Ttning  umong  the  Hehridet,  nothing  is." 
The  repetition  of  words  which  he  had  so 
often  previously  used  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  my  imagination;  and,  by  a 
natural  course  of  thinking,  led  me  to  con- 
sider how  our  present  adventures  would 
appear  to  me  at  a  future  period. 

I  have  often  experienced,  that  scenes 
through  which  a  man  has  passed  improve 
by  lying  in  the  memory:  uiey  grow  mel- 
low. Acti  labares  sunt  jucundi.  This 
may  be  owing  to  comparing  them  with 
present  listless  ease.  Even  harsh  scenes 
acquire  a  softness  bv  length  of  time  ^ ;  and 
some  are  like  very  loud  sounds,  which  do 
not?  please,  or  at  least  do  not  please  so 
much,  till  you  are  removed  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance. They  may  be  compared  to  strong 
coarse  pictures,  which  will  not  bear  to  be 
viewed  near.  Even  pleasing  -  scenes  im- 
prove by  time,  and  seem  more  exquisite  in 
recollection,  than  when  they  were  presept; 
if  they  have  not  faded  to  dimness  in  the 
memory.  Perhaps,  there  is  so  much  evil 
in  every  human  enjoyment,  when  present, 


'  I  have  lately  obeerved  that  this  thought  has 
been  elegantly  eipreased  by  Cowley: 

*<  Things  which  ofl^d  when  present,  and  aflVij^t, 
In  memory,  well  painted,  moTe  delight." — Boswbll. 

[It  is  odd  that  Mr.  Boswell,  who  had  lately  made 
00  apt 'a  quotation  from  the  ^neid,  should  have 
forgotten  the 

**  Fonaa  et  bsc  olUD  memmiMf  jaTabh."->Eb.] 
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— 80  much  drofls  mixed  with  it,  that  it  re- 
quires to  be  refined  by  time;  and  yet  f  do 
not  see  why  time  should  not  melt  away  tbe 
good  and  the  evil  in  equal  proportions;— 
why  the  shade  should  decay,  and  the  light 
remain  in  preservation. 

After  a  tedious  sail,  which,  l^  our  Ibilow- 
ing  various  turnings  of  the  coast  of  Mull, 
was  extended  to  about  forty  miles,  it  gave 
us  no  small  pleasure  to  perceive  a  light  in 
the  village  at  Icolmkill,  m  which  almost  al 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  live,  close  to 
where  the  ancient  building  stood.  As  we 
approached  the  shore,  the  tower  of  the  ca- 
thedral, just  discernible  in  the  air,  was  t 
picturesque  object. 

When  we  had  landed  upon  the  sacred 
place,  which,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I 
had  thought  on  with  veneration,  Dr.  John- 
son and  I  cordially  embraced.  We  had 
long  talked  of  visiting  Icohnkill;  and,  from 
the  lateness  pf  the  season,  were  at  timet 
very  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  able  lo 
effect  our  purpose.  To  have  seen  it,  even 
alone,  would  have  given  me  great  satisfac^ 
tion;  but  the  venerable  scene  was  rexidered 
much  more  pleasing  by  the  company  of  mv 
great  and  pious  friend,  who  was  no  leas  at 
fected  by  it  than  I  was;  and  who  has  de- 
scribed the  impressions  it  should  make  on 
the  mind,  with  such  strength  of  thought, 
and  energy  of  language,  that  I  shall  quote 
his  words,  as  conveying  my  own  sensatkins 
much  more  forcibly  than  1  am  capable  6t 
doing : 

"  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrioui 
island,  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caknlonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans 
and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefiti 
of  knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion. 
To  abatract  the  mind  from  alllocal  emotioB 
would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured, 
and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  posaihle. 
Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of 
our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the 
present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
mg  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  flom  my 
friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may 
conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over 
any  ground  which  has  been  digniGed  by 
wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  it 
little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would 
not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  otMrnraiktrnt 
or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
among  the  ruins  aflona^  !  " 

Upon  hearing  that  Sir  Allan  McLean  ^ 


'  Had  our  Totur  produced  nothing  die  bat  tUi 
snbfime  panage,  the  worid  must  have  acknow- 
ledged that  it  waa  not  made  m  vain.  The  fsiamt 
reBpectable  President  of  the  Koyal  Sociely  [Sir 
Joseph  Banks]  was  so  much  strock  on  readlBf  it^ 

that  he  claaped  his  hands  together,  and '—■' 

for  some  time  in  an  attitude  of  silent  i  ' 
^BoawKLL. 
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arrived,  the  inhabitaDts,  who  still  oonaider 
tbemaelves  as  the  people  of  M'Lean,  to 
whom  the  island  formerV  bek>Q|fed,  though 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  at  present  posses^ 
sioQ  of  it,  ran  eagerly  to  him. 

We  were  accommodated  this  night  in  a 
large  barn,  the  island  affording  no  lodging 
that  we  should  have  liked  so  well.  &>me 
ffood  hay  was  strewed  at  one  end  of  it,  to 
form  a  bed  for  us,  upon  which  we  lay  with 
our  clothes  on;  and  we  were  Airnished  with 
blankets  from  the  village.  Each  of  us  had 
a  portmanteau  for  a  pillow.  When  I 
awaked  in  the  morning,  and  looked  roun^ 
me,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  ides  of 
the  chief  of  the  M'Leans,  the  great  Eiiglish 
moralist,  and  myself,  lying  thus  extended 
in  such  a  situation. 

JFedneadmf^  9Qtk  Oelo6er.— £arly  in 
the  morning,  we  surveyed  the  remains  of 
antiquity  at  this  place,  aceompanied  by  an 
itUterate  fellow,  as  oteerone,  who  called  him- 
self a  descendant  of  a  cousin  of  Saint  Co- 
lumba,  the  founder  of  the  religious  estab- 
lishment  here.  As  I  knew  that  many  per- 
sons had  already  examined  Uiem,  and  as  I 
saw  Dr.  Johnson  inspecting  and  measuring 
several  of  the  ruins  of  which  he  has  since 
given  so  full  an  account,  my  mind  was  qui- 
escent 9  and  I  resolved  to  stioll  among  them 
at  my  ease,  to  take  no  trouble  to  investigate 
minutely,  and  only  receive  the  general  im- 
pression of  solemn  antiouity,  and  the  par- 
ticular ideas  of  such  objects  as  should  of 
themselves  strike  my  attention. 

We  walked  from  the  monastery  of  nuns 
to  the  great  church  or  cathedral,  as  they 
call  it,  along  an  old  broken  causeway. 
They  told  us  that  this  had  been  a  street, 
and  that  there  were  good  houses  built  on 
each  side.  Dr.  Johnson  doubted  if  it  was 
any  thing  more  than  a  paved  road  for  the 
nuns.  The  convent  oi  monks,  the  great 
church,  Oran's  chapel,  and  four  other  chap- 
els, are  still  to  be  discerned.  But  I  must 
own  that  IcolmkiU  did  not  answer  my  ex- 

r stations;  for  they  were  high,  from  what 
had  read  of  it,  and  still  more  from  what  I 
bad  heard  and  thouffht  of  it,  from  my  ear- 
liest years.  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  came  up 
to  his  expectations,  because  he  had  taken 
his  impression  from  an  account  of  it  sub- 
Krined  to  Sacheverel's  History  of  the  Isle  of 
Alan,  where  it  is  said^,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  seen  here.  We  were  both  disappointed 
when  we  were  shown  what  are  called  the 
monuments  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Denmark,  and  of  a  king  of 
France.  There  are  only  some  grave-stones 
flat  on  the  earth,  and  we  couQ  see  no  in- 
scriptions. How  far  short  was  this  of  mar- 
ble monuments,  like  those  in  Westminster- 
Abbey,  which  I  had  imagined  here !  The 
grave-stones  of  Sir  Allan  McLean's  family, 
and  of  that  of  M'Quarrie,  had  as  good  an 
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appearance  as  the  royal  grave-atones,  if 
they  were  royal;  we  doubted. 

My  easiness  to  give  credit  to  what  I  heaid 
in  the  course  of  our  Tour  was  too  great. 
Dr.  Johnson's  peculiar  accuracy  of  investi- 
gation detected  much  traditional  fiction, 
and  manv  gross  mistakes.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  was  provoked  by  peo- 
ple carelessly  tellii^  him,  with  the  utmost 
readiness  and  confidence,  what  he  found, 
on  questioning  tliem  a  UtUe  more,  was  erro- 
neous. Of  Uus  there  were  innumerable  in- 
stances i. 

I  left  him  and  Sir  Allan  at  breakfast  in 
our  barn,  and  stole  back  again  to  the  cathe- 
dral, to  indulge  in  solitude  and  devout  medi- 
tation. While  contemplating  the  venera- 
ble ruins,  I  reflected  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  the  solemn  scenes  of  piety  never  lose 
their  sancti^  and  influence,  though  the 
cares  and  follies  of  life  may  prevent  us  from 
visiting  them,  or  may  even  make  us  fancy 
that  their  efiects  are  only  <<  as  yesterday, 
when  it  is  past,"  and  never  again  to  be  per- 
ceived, I  hoped  that,  ever  after  having 
been  in  this  holy  place,  I  should  maintain 
an  ejEemplary  conduct.  One  has  a  strange 
propensity  to  fix  upon  some  point  of  time 
from  whence  a  better  course  of  life  may  be- 
gin. 

Beinpr  desirouif  to  visit  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  island,  where  Saint  Columba  is  said 
to  have  landed,  I  procured  a  horse  from 
one  M'Ginnis,  who  ran  alonff  as  my  guide. 
The  M'Ginnises  are  said  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  clan  of  McLean.  Sir  Allan  had  been 
toki  that  this  man  had  refused  to  send  him 
some  rum,  at  which  the  knight  was  in  great 
indignation.  *'  You  rascal  I "  said  he,  "do  n't 
you  know  that  I  can  hang  vou,  if  I  please? '' 
Not  adverting  to  the  chieftain's  power  over 
his  clan,  I  imagined  that  Sir  Allan  had 
known  of  some  capital  crime  that  the  fel- 
low had  committed,  which  he  could  discov- 
er, and  so  get  him  condemned;  and  said, 
"  How  so?  "— ."  Why,"  said  Sir  Allan, "  are 
they  not  all  my  people?  "  Sensible  of  my 
inadvertency,  snd  most  wiUing  to  contribute 
what  I  could  towards  the  continuation  of 
teudal  authority,  "  Very  true,"  said  I.  Si; 
Allan  went  on:  <<  Refuse  to  send  rum  to 
me,  you  rascal!  Do  n't  you  know  that  if  I 
order  you  to  ffo  and  cut  a  man's  throat,  you 
are  to  do  it?  " — *'  Yes,  an 't  please  your 
honour!  and  my  own  too,  and  nang  myself 
too."  The  poor  fellow  denied  that  he  had 
refused  to  send  the  rum.  His  making 
these  professions  was  not  merely  a  pretence 
in  presence  of  his  chief;  for  after  ne  and  I 
were  out  of  Sir  Allan's  hearing,  he  told  me, 
"  Had  he  sent  his  dog  for  the  rum,  I  would 
have  given  it:  I  would  cut  my  bones  for 
him."    It  was  very  remarkable  to  find  such 


[See  pQ$t,  7th  Feb.  1776.-^d.] 
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an  attachment  to  a  chief,  thdti^h  he  had 
then  ho  connexion  with  the  iahiiidj  and  had 
not  heen  there  for  fourteen  years.  Sir  Al- 
lan, hy  way  of  upbraiding  the  fellow,  said, 
"  I  believe  you  are  a  CtmphtU,^* 

The  place  which  I  went  to  see  is  about 
two  miles  from  tlie  village.  They  call  it 
Portawherry,  from  the  wherry  in  which 
Col umba  came;  though,  when  they  show 
the  length  of  his  vessel,  as  marked  on  the 
beach  by  two  heaps  of  stones,  they  say, 
•*  Here  is  the  length  of  the  Owrratk;'^  using 
the  Erse  word. 

Icohnkill  is  a  fertile  island.  The  inhabit- 
ants export  some  cattle  and  min;  and  I 
was  told  they  import  nothing  but  iron  and 
salt.  They  are  industrious,  and  make  their 
own  woollen  and  linen  cloth;  and  they  brew 
a  good  deal  of  beer,  which  we  did  not  find 
in  any  of  the  other  islands. 

We  set  sail  again  about  mid-day,  and  in 
tiie  evening  landed  on  Mull,  near  the  house 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Neat  Macleod,  who 
having  been  informed  of  our  ooming,  by  a 
message  from  Sir  Allan,  came  out  to  meet 
us.  We  were  this  night  very  agreeably 
entertained  at  his  house.  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
served to  me  that  he  was  the  cleanest-head* 
ed^  man  that  he  had  met  witii  in  the 
Western  Islands.  He  seemed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson's  writings, 
and  courteously  said,  "  I  have  been  often 
obliged  to  you,  though  I  never  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you  before." 

He  told  us  he  had  lived  for  some  time  in 
St.  Kilda,  under  the  tuition  of  the  minister 
or  catechist  there,  and  had  there  first  read 
Horace  and  Virgil.  The  scenes  which 
they  describe  must  have  been  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  dreary  waste  around  him. 

Thursdmf,  ^Ut  October, — This  morning 
the  subject  of  politicks  was  introduced. 
JoBirsoK .  "  Pulteney  was  as  paltry  a  fellow 
as  could  be.  He  was  a  whig  who  pretend- 
ed to  be  honest;  and  you  know  it  is  ridicu- 
lous for  a  whig  to  pretend  to  be  honest 
He  cannot  hold  it  out^."  He  called  Mr. 
Pitt  a  meteor;  Sir  Robert  Wnlpole  a  fixed 
star.  He  said,  <<  It  is  wonderful  to  think 
that  all  the  forc«  of  government  was  requir- 
ed to  prevent  Wilkes  from  being  chosen  the 
chief  magistrate  of  London,  though  the 
hvery-men  knew  he  would  rob  their  shops, 
-—knew  he  would  debauch  their  daugh- 
ters a." 


1  [^aere  clearesti  bnt  it  is  cleanest  ia  all  the 
editions.  Dr.  Johnson,  if  be  said  eleaneit  meant 
freest  from  prejudice;  bat  it  has  an  odd  sound  in 
juxtaposition  with  tlw  fuad  of  a  Highlander. — 
Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  299.— Ed.] 

*  [I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  some 
observation  on  this  strong  satirical  saHy  on  m^ 
classical  companion,  Bfr.  Wilkes.  Reporting  it 
lately  from  memory,  in  his  presence,  I  expressed 
it  thus>— *<Tbey    knew    he    would    rob    their 


BoswELt..  <<  The  History  of  England  k 
so  strange  that,  if  it  were  not  so  well  vrnwhed 
as  it  is,  it  would  hardly  be  cfediUr.'* 
JoiiKsoif.  "  Sir,  if  it  were  told  as  ahorUfi 
and  with  as  little  preparation  ibr  introdv- 
cing  the  difierent  events,  as  the  Historr  of 
the  Jewish  Kins^s,  it  would  be  equally  Iwbk 
to  objections  of  improbability."  Mr.  Mio- 
leod  was  moch  plecused  with  the  justioe  tad 
novelty  of  the  thought.  Dr.  Johnoa  iUnt' 
trated  what  he  had  said  as  follows:  «Take, 
a$  an  instance,  Charles  the  Firsts  cosmi- 
sions  lo  his  parliament,  which  -were  greater 
and  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  ptrli»> 
ment  grew  more  insolent,  and  lessdeservia^ 
of  trast.  Had  these  coaceasions  been  rela- 
ted mflcedly,  without  any  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  generally  led  to  tfaon, 
they  wouVd  not  have  been  believed.** 

Sit  Allan  McLean  bragged,  that  Seoted 
had  the  advantage  of  England,  by  itshtT- 
ing  more  water.  JoHivaoir.  **  Sir,  me 
would  not  have  your  water,  to  take  the 
vile  bogs  which  produce  it.  You  have  too 
much  t  A  man  who  is  drowned  has  moia 
water  than  eiftter  of  us;  "—and  then  he 
lauded.  (But  this  was  surely  robsit 
sophistry:  for  the  people  of  taste  in  En;* 
land,  who  have  seen  Scotland,  own  that  in 
variety  of  rivers  and  Idces  makes  it  natandly 
more  Wutiful  than  Bngtand,  in  that  rei- 
pact.)  Pursuing  his  vicloiy  over  Sir  Allu, 
he  proceeded:  "Your  country  consiste  oT 
two  things,  stone  and  water.  There  ii, 
indeed,  a  little  earth  above  the  stone  in 
some  places,  but  a  very  little;  and  the 
stone  IS  always  appearing.  It  is  Kb  a 
man  in  rags-^he  naked  akin  is  still  peep- 
ing out." 

He  took  leave  of  Mr.  Maeleod,  sayinf, 
<'  Sir,  I  thank  you  fbr  your  entertainmeot, 
and  your  conversation.'' 

rfiops,  (f  he  durst;  they  knew  be  wodd  debei^ 
their  danghters,  if  he  could;"  which,  sccsnllsj 
to  the  French  plniwe,  may  be  said  rtfuktrir  « 
Dr.  Johasoa;  baton  lookint  into  my  JoansI,! 
Iband  it  as  above,  and  wooM  by  no  nai 
any  addition.  Afr.  Wilkes  leoored  bolhi 
with  a  good  humoar  that  I  caaaotc  ^ 
Indeed  both  he  and  I  (as,  with  respecTto  mjKlf, 
tlie  reader  has  more  tban  once  bad  oocasioD  ts 
obsenre  in  the  coane  of  this  Jsoraal)  are  too 
fond  of  a  ban  mott  not'  to  relish  it,  tho^k  at 
should  be  oocBelves  the  object  of  it  Let  me  idd, 
in  JQstiee  to  the  gentleman  here  naentiMied,  that,  it 
a  sabseqnent  period,  he  woi  elected  t^  nn^ 
trate  of  London,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  ibit 
high  office  with  great  honour  to  himself,  and  i^ 
vantage  to  the  city.  Some  years  before  Dt 
Johnson  died,  I  was  fortunate  enovgh  to  hraa 
him  and  Mr.  Wilkes  together;  theconseqaenDea 
which  was,  that  they  were  ever  afterwards  • 
easy  and  not  unfriendly  terms.  The  paiticahaY 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  rehitiDg  hereafttf^ 
BoswEUL.  [Poet,  15tb  May,  1776,  8di  ltKf% 
1781,  and  21st  May,  1788.— Ed.] 
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Mr.  Campbett,  wha  bad  been  so  \yo\\te 
yesterday,  oame  thia  morning  bn  purpose 
to  breakfast  with  us,  and  v«Fy  obligingly 
furiudhed  us  horaes  to  proceed  on  our  jovr- 
aey  to  Mr.  McLean's  of  Loohbuy,  where 
we  were  to  pass  the  night.  We  dined  at 
the  house  of  I)r.  Alexander  McLean,  another 
phynciaa  in  Mull,  who  was  ao  much  struck 
with  the  uBcommon  conversatioa  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  he  observed  to  me,  <'  This 
man  is  iust  a  hogshead  ^  of  sense." 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  <<  Tarkish  Spy," 
which  lay  in  the  room,  that  it  tokl  nothing 
but  what  every  body  might  have  known  at 
that  time ;  and  thai  what  was  good  in  it 
did  not  pay  you  for  the  trouble  of  reading 
to  find  it. 

Ai\er  a  very  tedious  ride,  through  what 
anpeared  to  me  the  most  ffloomy  and  dea- 
olate  country  I  had  over  beheld,  we  arrived, 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  at  Moy, 
the  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Lochbuy.  jBuy, 
in  Erse,  signifies  yellow,  and  I  at  first  imr 
■gined  that  the  loch  or  branch  of  the  sea 
here  was  thus  denominated,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Red  Sea;  but  I  aAerwards 
learned  that  it  derived  its  name  from  a  hill 
above  it,  which,  being  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
has  the  epithet  of  Buy» 

We  had  heard  much  of  LoeA&fiy'f  being 
a  mat  roaring  braggadocio,  a  kind  of  Sir 
John  FalstafT,  both  m  size  and  manners  ; 
but  we  found  that  they  had  swelled  him  up 
to  a  fictitioua  sise,  and  clothed  him  with 
imaginary  qualities.  CoVs  idea  of  htm 
was  equally  extravagant,  though  very  dif- 
ferent: he  told  us,  he  was  quite  a  Don 
Qaixote;  and  said,  he  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  see  him  and  Dr.  Johnson  together. 
The  truth  is,  that  Loehbuy  proved  to  be 
only  a  bluff,  comely,  noisy  ola  gentleman, 
proud  of  his  hereditary  consequence,  and 
a  very  hearty  and  hospitabra  Uindlord. 
Lady  LoehJbvy  wpa  sister  to  Sir  Allan 
McLean,  but  much  older.  He  said  to  me, 
"They  are  quite  *&ni€d4lv»ian».^*  Being 
told  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  hear  well, 
Loehbuy  bawled  out  to  him,  '<  Are  you  of 
the  Johnstons  of  Olencro,  or  of  Ardnamur* 
chan?"  Dr.  Johnson  gave  him  a  significant 
kxik,  but  made  no  answer;  and  I  toki 
Laehhty  that  he  was  not  Johnslon,  but 
Johnao*,  and  that  he  was  an  Englishman.^ 


*  [A  metapl^or  which  njight  rather  have  been 
expected  from  M*Quarrie  tlian  the  Doctor;  bat 
the  editor  believes  that  it  is  a  common  northern 
expresBioa  to  signify  great  capacity  of  intellect — 
Ed.] 

*  [Boswell  totally  misapprehended  Loehbuy*§ 
meaning.  Tliere  are  two  septs  of  the  powerful 
elan  of  M*Donald,  who  are  called  Mac-Ian,  that 
h  John*son;  and  as  Highlanders  often  translate 
.their  names  when  they  go  to  the  Lowlands, — 
is  Gregor-son  for  Mac-Gregor,  Farqnhar-aon  for 
Farqato, — Loehbuy  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson 
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Loehhuy  some  years  ago  tried  to  prove 
himself  a  weak  aaan,  liable  to  Imposition, 
or,  as  we  term  it  in  SeoUaad,  a  faeile  man« 
in  order  to  set  aside  a  lease  wliioh  be  had 
granted;  but  failed  in  tjbe  attempt.  On 
my  mentioning  this  eircumstance  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  ha  seemed  much  surpirised  that 
such  a  suit  was  admitted  by  the  Scottish 
law,  and  observed,  tliat  "  in  £ngland  no 
man  is  allowed  to  ttuUify  himself^." 

Sir  Allan,  hoehbvy^  and  I,  had  the  con* 
venation  chiefly  to  ourselves  tOHiight  D  r. 
Johnson,  being  extremely  weary,  went  to 
bed  soon  aAer  supper. 

Friday,  ft^  Oeleder.— Before  Dr.  John* 
son  came  to  breakfast.  Lady  Loehhuy  said, 
"  he  was  a  dungeof^  of  wit;"  a  very  conomoft 
phrase  ia  Scothind  to  express  a  profound- 
ness of  intellect,  though  he  aflerwards  told 
me,  that  he  never  haKl  heard  itl  She 
p'<*opo6ed  that  he  should  bave  some  cold 
eheep's  head  for  breakfast  Sir  Allan  seem- 
ed displeased  at  his  sister's  mlgaritv,  and 
wondered  how  such  a  thought  ^ould  come 
into  her  head.  From  a  mischievoua  love 
of  sport,  I  took  the  lady's  part :  and  very 
gravely  said,  "  I  think  it  is  out  fair  to  give 
him  an  offer  of  it.  If  he  does  not  choose 
it,  he  may  let  it  alone."  <<  I  think  so,"  said 
the  lad^,  looking  at  her  brother  with  an 
air  of  victory.  Sr  Allan,  finding  the  mat- 
ter desperate,  strutted  about  the  room,  and 
took  snuff.  When  Dr.  Johnson  came  in, 
she  called  to  him,  *^  Do  you  choose  any 
cold  sheep's  head,  sir?"  *'No,  madam," 
said  he,  with  a  tone  of  surprise  and  anger  ^. 
^  It  is  here,  sir,"  said  she,  supposing  he 


might  be  one  of  the  Mac-Iaos  of  Ardnamurchan, 
or  of  Glencro.  BoswelPs  explanation  was 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  Johnstons  are  a 
elan  distinguished  in  Scottish  harder  history,  and 
as  brave  as  any  Highland  clan  that  ever  wore 
brogues;  but  they  lay  entirely  out  of  Loehhuy* 9 
knowledge — nor  was  he  thinking  of  them. — 
\Vajl.ter  Scott.] 

3  This  maxim,  however,  has  been  controverted. 
See  "  Blackstoiia's  Commentaries,"  vol.  iL  p.  292; 
and  the  authorities  there  quoted. — ^Bobweli.. 

*  [It  ia  also  conunon  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  is  somewhat  more  emphatic  than  the  eulogy 
in  a  former  page,  of  being  a  hogshead  of  sense.— 
En.] 

^  [Begging  pardon  of  the  Doctor  and  hia  con* 
ductor,  I  have  often  seen  and  partaken  of  cold 
sheep's  head  at  as  good  breakfast-tablea  as  ever 
they  sat  at  This  protest  is  something  in  the 
manner  of  the  late  Colroasie,  who  fought  a  duel 
for  the  honour  of  Aberdeen  butter.  I  have  passed 
over  all  the  Doctor's  other  reproaches  upon  Scot- 
land, but  the  sheep's  head  I  will  defend  totit 
viribue.  Dr.  Johnson  himself  must  have  ibr« 
given  my  zeal  on  this  occasion;  for  if,  as  he  saya, 
dinner  be  the  thing  of  wluch  a  man  thtnka  often 
est  during  the  day,  breakfast  must  be  that  of 
which  he  thinks  first  tn  the  monMng.-^WAb- 
TKa  Scott.] 
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had  refused  it  to  save  the  troul»le  of  bring- 
ing it  in.  They  this  went  on  at  cross  pur- 
poses, till  he  eonfirmed  his  reAisal  m  a 
manner  not  to  be  misunderstood;  while  I 
sat  quietly  by,  and  enjoyed  my  success. 

After  breakfast,  we  surveyed  the  dd 
castle,  in  the  pit  or  dungeon  ot  which  Lock^ 
huu  had  some  years  before  taken  upon  him 
to  imprison  several  persons;  and  though  he 
had  been  fined  in  a  considerable  sum  by  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  he  was  so  little  afiected 
by  it,  that  while  we  were  examining  the 
dungeon,  he  said  to  me,  with  a  smile, 
**  Your  father  knows  something  of  this;" 
(^alluding  to  my  father's  having  sat  as  one 
of  the  judges  on  his  trial).  Sir  Allan 
whispered  me,  that  the  laird  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  he  had  lost  his  heritable 
jurisdiction  ^ 

We  then  set  out  for  the  ferrv,  by  which 
we  were  to  cross  to  the  main  land  of  Ar- 
gyleshire.  Loehbuy  and  Sir  Allan  accom- 
panied us.  We  were  told  much  of  a  war- 
saddle,  on  which  this  reputed  Don  Quixote 
used  to  be  mounted:  but  we  did  not  see  it, 
for  the  young  laird  had  applied  it  to  a  less 
noble  purpose,  having  taken  it  to  Falkirk 
fair  With  a  drove  of  black  tattle. 

We  bade  adieu  to  Loehbuy ^  and  to  our 
very  kind  conductor.  Sir  Allan  McLean,  on 
the  shore  of  Mull,  and  then  got  into  the 
f<^rry-boat,  the  bottom  of  which  was  strew- 
ed with  branches  of  trees  or  bushes,  upon 
which  we  sat  We  had  a  good  day  and  a 
fine  passage,  and  in  the  evening  landed  at 
Oban,  where  we  found  a  tolerable  inn. 
After  having  been  so  long  confined  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  islands,  from  which  it  was 
always  uncertain  when  we  could  get  away, 
it  was  comfortable  to  be  now  on  the  main 


>  [Sir  Allan  Madean,  like  many  Highland 
chiefs,  was  embamased  in  hii  prirate  afiain,  and 
exposed  to  unpleasant  solicitations  fiom  attorne3ni, 
called  in  Scotland,  writers  (which,  indeed,  was 
the  chief  motive  of  his  retiring  to  Incbkenneth). 
Upon  one  occasion  he  made  a  visit  to  a  friend, 
then  residing  at  Carron  lodge,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Carron,  where  the  banks  of  that  river  are  studded 
with  pretty  villas;  Sir  Allan,  admiring  the  land-, 
scape,  asked  his  friend,  whom  that  handsome  seat 

belonged  to.     "  M ,  the  writer  to  the  signet, 

;was  the  reply.  ••Umph!*'  said  Sir  Allan,  but 
not  vrith  an  accent  of  assent,  **  I  mean  that  other 
house."    **Ob!  that  belongs  to  a  veiy  honest 

fellow,  Jamie  ,  also  a  writer  to  the  signet*' 

"Umph!"  said  the  Highland  chief  of  McLean, 
with  more  emphasis  than  before.  "And  yon 
smaller  house?'*  "That  belongs  to  a  Stirling 
man;  I  foiget  his  name,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  a 

writer,  too,   for .'•    Sir  Allan,    who    liad 

recoiled  a  quarter  of  a  circle  backward  at  every 
response,  now  wheeled  the  circle  entire,  and 
Corned  \m  back  on  the  landscape,  saying,  *<  My 
^od  friend,  I  must  own,  yon  have  a  pretty  situa- 
tion here;  but  d — ^n  your  neighbourhood." — 
WALTER  Scott.] 


[TOint  TO  THI 

land,  and  to  know  that,  if  in  heallb,  m 
migbt  ffei  to  any  place  in  Scotland  or 
England  in  a  certain  number  of  da^. 

Here  we  discovered  from  the  conjeetnm 
which  were  formed,  that  the  people  on  the 
main  land  were  entirely  ignorant  of  ov 
motions;  for  in  a  Glasgow  newspaper  «b 
fbund  a  paragraph,  which,  as  it  cootaisia 
just  and  weU-tumed  compliment  to  my  iBv- 
trious  friend,  I  shall  here  insert: 

*^  We  are  well  assured  that  Dr.  JohMon  ii 
confined  by  tempestuous  weather  to  the  irie 
of  Skv;  it  being  unsafe  to  venture  in  i 
small  boat  tipon  such  a  stormy  snive  as  ii 
very  common  there  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Such  a  philosopher,  detained  on  an  inDort 
barren  island,  resembles  a  whale  left  vpoi 
the  strand.  The  latter  will  be  welcome  to 
everybody,  on  account  of  his  oil,  his  bone, 
&c.,*^and  the  other  will  charm  his  compaa- 
ions,  and  the  rude  inhabitants,  with  his  su- 
perior knowledge  and  wisdom,  calm  raif* 
nation,  and  unoounded  benevolence." 

Satwday,  95cf  Oefo6er. — After  a  pxA 
night's  rest,  we  breakfasted  at  our  leisnTt. 
We  talked  of  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  of 
which  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  hi^hlv;  sod, 
while  I  was  helpin?  him  on  with  his  great 
coat,  he  repeated  from  it  the  character  of 
the  British  nation,  which  he  did  with  sack 
energy,  that  the  tear  started  into  his  eve: 

"  Stem  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  Me, 
With  daring  aims  irregalariy  gveat. 
Pride  in  thwr  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  humankind  pa«  by. 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 
Bv  forms  unfashion'd,  fiesh  from  nature's  hiad; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control. 
While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  nib, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man*.** 

We  could  ffei  but  one  bridle  here,  which, 
according  to  uie  maxim  detur  digmm^mm 
appropriated  to  Dr.  Johnson's  sheltie.  1 
and  Joseph  rode  with  halters.  We  crossed 
in  a  ferry-boat  a  pretty  wkle  lake,  andoa 
the  farther  side  of  it,  close  by  the  ahoia, 
found  a  hut  for  our  inn.  We  weremiek 
wet  I  changed  my  clothes  in  part,  aad 
was  at  pains  to  get  myself  well  dned.  Dr. 
Johnson  resolutely  kept  on  all  his  clothes, 
wet  as  they  were,  letting  them  atesa 
before  the  smoky  turf  fire.  I  thought  his 
in  the  wrong;  but  his  firmness  was,  per- 
haps, a  species  of  heroiism. 


*  [Miss  Reynolds,  in  her  Reeolleetionit  aji 
that  Johnson  told  her  that  he  bad  written  tbeN 
lines  for  Goldsmith;  but  this  is  another  iDfUei 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  even  the  most  plausible  wit- 
nesses.— See  ante,  p.  226*  Johnson  was  Md 
repeating  these  beautiful  lines,  and  hii  hari^ 
done  so  to  Miss  Reynolds,  no  doubt,  led  to  kv 
mistake:  he  was  incapable  of  any  nch  deedL— 
En.] 
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I  remember  but  little  of  our  eonvenntton. 
I  mentioned  Shenstone's  sayingr  c^  Pope, 
that  he  had  the  art  of  condensing  sense 
more  than  any  body.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
"  It  is  not  true,  sir.  There  is  more  sense 
in  a  line  of  Cowley  than-  in  a  page  (or  a 
senteucC)  or  ten  lines — I  am  not  quite  cer* 
tain  of  the  very  phrase^  of  Pope."  He 
maintained  that  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argvle, 
was  a  narrow  man.  I  wondered  at  this; 
and  observed,  that  his  building  so  great  a 
house  at  Inverar^  was  not  like  a  narrow 
man.  "  Sir,"  said  be,  <<  when  a  narrow 
man  has  resolved  to  build  a  house,  he  builds 
it  like  another  man.  But  Archibald,  Duke 
of  Argyle,  was  narrow  in  his  ordinary  ex- 
penses, in  his  (Quotidian  expenses  *." 

The  distinction  is  very  just  It  is  in  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  life  that  a  man's  liber- 
ality or' narrowness  is  to  be  discovered.  I 
never  heard  the  word  ^[uoUdian  in  this  sense, 
and  I  imagined  it  to  be  a  word  of  Dr.  John- 
lon'a  own  fabrication;  but  I  have  since 
found  it  in  Young's  Night  Thoughts  (Night 
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"  Death '«  a  destroyer  of  quotidian  prey," 

snd  in  my  friend's  Dictionary,  supported 
by  the  authorities  of  Charles  I.  and  Dr. 
Donne. 

It  rained  veiy  hanl  as  we  journeyed  on 
after  dinner.  The  roar  of  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  as  we  passed  along  in  the  dusk, 
and  the  o^er  circumstances  attending  our 
ride  this  evening,  have  been  mentioned  with 
10  much  animation  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  say  any  thing  on  the 
lubiect. 

We  got  at  night  to  Inverary,  where  we 
found  an  excellent  inn.  Even  here,  Dr. 
Johnson  wouU  not  change  his  wet  clothes. 

The  prospect  of  good  accommodation 
cheered  us  much.  We  supped  well;  and 
after  supper.  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  taste  any  fermented  iiq^OT  durinj^  all 
our  travels,  called  for  a  gill  of  whisky. 
»•  Come,"  said  he,  "  let  me  know  what  it  is 
that  makes  a  Scotchman  happy!"  He 
drank  it  all  but  a  drop,  which  I  begged  leave 
to  pour  into  my  glass,  that  I  miffht  say  we 
had  drunk  whisky  together.  1  proposed 
Mrs.  Thrale  should  be  our  toasU  He 
would  not  have  her  drunk  in  whisky,  but 
rather  "  some  insular  lady;"  so  we  drank 
one  of  the  ladies  whom  we  had  lately  left. 
He  owned  to-night,  that  he  got  as  good  a 
room  and  bed  as  at  an  English  inn. 
'  I  had  here  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  letter 
from  home,  which  relieved  me  from  the  anx- 
iety I  had  suffered,  in  consequence  of  not 
having  received  any  account  of  my  family 


'  ^  [Thi*  infonnation  Johnson,  do  donbt,  derived 
Ifarough  hm  eariy  friends,  the  Minei  CottereU  who 
were  aoqnaintaDoei  of  the  widow  of  Duke  Archi- 
l»ld*g  predeceaor.— See  ante.  p.  104.->£i>.l 


for  many  weeks.  I  also  found  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Garrick,  which  was  a  regale  as  agreea- 
ble as  a  pine-apple  would  be  in  a  desert. 
He  had  favoured  me  with  his  correspon- 
dence for  many  years;  and  when  Dr.  John- 
son and  I  were  at  Inverness,  I  had  written 
to  him  as  follows: 

''  MR.  BOSWBLLTO  DAVID  GARRICK,  ESQ. 
LOKDON. 
••laveriMM,  Banday,  aSfk  AngaM,  1778. 

"  Mr  DBAR  SIR, — Here  I  am,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson  actually  with  me.  We 
were  a  night  at  Fores,  in  coming  to  which, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  we  passed  over 
the  bleak  and  blasted  heath  where  Macbeth 
met  the  witches.  Your  old  preceptor  re- 
peated, with  much  solemnity,  the  speech, 

'  How  far  is  't  called  to  Foras?  What  are  these. 
So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire,'  &c. 

This  day  we  visited  the  ruins  of  Macbeth's 
castle  at  Inverness.  I  have  had  great  ro- 
mantick  satisfaction  in  seeing  Johnson  upon 
the  classical  scenes  of  Shakspeare  in  Seot^ 
land;  which  I  really  looked  upon  as  almost 
as  improbable  as  that  <  Bimam  wood  should 
come  to  Dunsinane.'  Indeed,  as  I  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  view  him  as  a 
permanent  London  object,  it  would  not  be 
much  more  wonderful  to  me  to  see  St.  Paul^ 
church  moving  along  where  we  now  are. 
As  yet  we  have  travelled  in  postchaises; 
but  to-morrow  we  are  to  mount  on  horse- 
back, and  ascend  into  the  mountains  by 
Fort  Augustus,  and  so  on  to  the  ferry, 
where  we  are  to  cross  to  Sky.  We  shall 
see  that  island  fullv,  and  then  visit  some 
more  of  the  Hebrides;  afler  which  we  are 
to  land  in  Argyleshire,  proceed  by  Glasgow 
to  Auchinleck,  repose  there  a  competent 
time,  and  then  return  to  Edinburgh »  from 
whence  the  Rambler  will  depart  for  old 
England  again,  as  soon  as  he  finds  it  con- 
venient. Hitherto  we  have  had  a  very 
prosperous  expedition.  I  flatter  myself, 
•ervetwr  ad  tmiim,  qualis  ab  ineepioproeei' 
serit  He  is  in  excellent  spirits,  and  I  have 
a  rich  journal  of  his  conversation.  Look 
back,  JDavy^y  to  Lichfield:  run  up  through 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  vou  first 
knew  Mr.  Johnson,  and  enjoy  with  me  his 
present  extraordinary  tour,  i  could  not  re- 
sist the  impulse  of  writing  to  you  from  this 
place.  The  situation  of  the  old  castle  cor- 
responds exactly  to  Shakspeare's  description. 
While  we  were  there  to-day,  it  happened 
oddly,  that  a  raven  perched  upon  one  of 
the  chimney-tops,  and  croaked.  Then  I  in 
my  turn  repeated — 


O;  thi 
>  to  bring  in  a 
Dtore  lively  manner  to  his  remembranoe  the  pe- 
riod when  he  was  Dr.  Johnson's  pnpO. — Bos- 

WELL. 
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*  The  raven  himseU*  m  boarw, 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  DiiBcan 
Under  my  battlements.' 
<<  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us.    Think 
what  eiithusiastick  happiness  I  shall  have 
to  see  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  walking  amoag 
the    romantick    rocks  and  woods  of  my 
ancestors  at  Auchinleck !    Write  to  me  at 
Edinburgh.    You  owe  me  his  verses  on 

freat  George  and  tuneful  Gibber,  and  the 
ad  yerses  which  led  him  to  make  his  fine 
ones  on  Philips  the  musician.  Keep  your 
promise,  and  let  me  have  them.  I  offer  my 
very  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Garrick,  and 
ever  am  your  warm  admirer  and  friend, 
"  Jamkb  BoawALu" 

His  answer  was  as  follows. 

•*  MR.  GARRICK  TO  MR.  BOSWELL,  RDIN- 
BURGH. 
(*  Hampton,  14th  8eptMnb«r,  vns, 
"DcAR  SIR, — ^You  Stole  away  from 
London,  and  lef^  us  all  in  the  lurch;  for  we 
expected  you  one  night  at  the  olub,  and 
knew  nothing  of  your  departure.  Had  I 
paid  vou  what  I  owed  you  for  the  book  you 
Dought  for  me,  I  ahoold  only  have  grieved 
for  the  loss  of  your  company,  and  slept  with 
a  quiet  conscience;  but,  wounded  as  it  is,  it 
must  remain  so  till  I  see  you  again,  though 
I  am  sure  our  good  friend  Mr.  Johnson  will 
discharge  the  debt  for  me,  if  you  will  let 
him.  Your  account  of  your  journey  to 
Fores,  the  raveriy  old  aistUy  &c.  &€.  made 
me  half  mad.  Are  you  not  rather  too  late 
in  the  year  for  fine  weather,  which  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  seeing  places?  I  hope  your 
pleasure  will  continue  qwUis  ab  tneqttOy 

"  Your  friend 1  threatens  me  much. 

I  Qnly  wish  that  he  would  put  his  threats 
in  execution,  and,  if  he  prints  his  plav,  I 
will  forgive  him.  I  remember  he  complain- 
ed to  you  that  his  bookseller  called  for  the 
money  for  some  c(M>ie8  of  his  [Lusiad], 
which  I  subscribed  for,  and  that  I  desired 
him  to  call  again.    The  truth  is,  that  my 


*  I  have  rapprGflud  my  friend*a  name  from 
an  apprehension  of  woonding  his  sensibility;  but 
I  would  not  withhold  from  my  readers  a  passage 
which  shows  Mr.  Garrick*s  mode  of  writing  as 
the  manager  of  a  theatre,  and  contains  a  pleasing 
trait  of  his  domestick  life.  His  jadgment  of  dra- 
matick  pieces,  so  far  as  concerns  their  exhibition 
on  the  stage,  must  be  allowed  to  have  considerap 
ble  weight  But  from  the  effect  which  a  perusal 
of  the  tragedy  here  condemned  had  upon  myself, 
and  from  the  opinions  of  some  eminent  eriticks,  I 
venture  to  pronounce  that  it  has  much  poetical 
merit;  and  its  author  has  distinguished  hiooself  by 
several  performances  which  show  that  the  epithet 
poetaster  was,  in  the  present  instance,  much 
misapplied. — Boswell.  [The  author  was 
Bflckle :  see  antCp  808.— Ed.] 


wife  was  not  at  faomlB,  and  that  for  weeki 
together  I  hare  not  ten  ahillings  in  my 
pocket  However,  had  it  beea  othenrisr, 
It  waa  not  so  great  a  crime  to  draw  his  p» 
etical  vengeance  upon  me.  I  despise  afi  tltt 
he  can  do,  and  am  glad  that  I  can  so  eanlj 
get  rid  of  him  and  lus  ingratitude.  I  m 
hardened  both  to  abuse  ai^  tngratiliide. 

<<  You,  I  am  aure,  will  no  more  reieoi» 
mend  your  poetasters  to  my  civility  vA 
good  offices. 

"  Shall  I  recoBOonend  to  you  a  play  of 
Eschvlus  (the  Prometheus),  pnhlisbedtad 
translated  by  poor  old  MoreU,  who  is  a  geo^ 
scholar,  and  an  aoquaintanoe  of  mtnef  h 
will  be  but  half-a»^iiinea»  and  vuar  moi 
shall  be  put  in  the  hat  I  am  making  fiirhiia 
You  will  be  in  very  good  oompany. 

'<  Now  for  the  epitaphs ! 

(  This  Ttftf  to  the  epilmk  on  PkUifM, 
mna  the  «er»es  on  Georg-e  tie  Secondym 
CoUty.  Gibber,  at  hupoet  Uureat^fir  Md 
see  ante,  p,  38.) 

"  I  have  no  more  paper,  ot  I  should  hm 
said  more  to  you.  My  love  and  reapecto  1i 
Mr.  Johnson.    Yours  ever, 

"D.  Garrick. 

"  I  can 't  write.  I  have  the  goat  ii  mj 
hand." 

Sunday,  ^Uth  October. ^yfe  nassed  the 
forenoon  cahnly  and  placidly.  1  pievaiied 
on  Dr.  Johnson  to  read  aloud  Ogdea^axtik 
Sermoa  on  Prajrer,  which  he  did  with  a  d» 
tinet  expression,  and  pleasing  soleniiity. 
He  praised  my  farourite  preacher,  hk^ 
gant  language,  and  remarkable  acuieiicai; 
and  said,  he  fought  infidels  with  tiietr  owi 
weapons. 

As  a  specimen  of  Ogden's  manner,  I  m- 
sertthe  following  passage  from  theaennot 
which  Dr.  Johnson  now  read.  The  preach- 
er, aAer  aligning  against  ^«t  vain  philoav 
ey  which  maintains,  in  conformky  inft  the 
rd  principle  of  eternal  necessity,  or  i» 
changeable  predelerminatioB,  that  the  o^ 
effect  of  prayer  for  others,  although  #a  tic 
exhorted  to  pray  lor  them,  is  to  prodaee 
good  dispositions  in  ourselvefi  towards  tho^ 
thus  exprvjsses  himself : 

*^  A  plain  man  may  be  a|>t  to  ask,  But  if 
tlus  then,  thoueh  enjoined  id  the  Eolj 
Scriptures,  is  to  be  my  real  aim  and  iot» 
ticm,  when  I  am  taught  to  pray  for  odier 
persons,  why  is  it  that  I  do  not  plaioly  M 
express  it.^  Why  is  not  the  form  of  the  pe* 
tition  brought  nearer  to  the  meaaiiiff' 
Give  them,  say  I  to  our  hMivcaly  Fatber, 
whatis  good.  But  this,  I  am  to  undentast 
will  be  as  it  will  be,  and  is  not  Ibrme  to  at* 
ter.  What  is  it  then  that  I  am  doing?  I 
am  desiring  to  become  eharitable  myaeV ; 
and  wh^  may  I  not  plainlysay  so .'  Is  tho* 
shame  m  it,  or  impiety.^  The  widiisba^ 
ble.:  why  ahould  I  form  designs  to  hide  it? 
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**  Or  ifi  it,  perhsfM,  better  to  be  biou^t 
about  by  indirect  means,  and  in  this  aruul 
manner?  Alaa!  who  is  it  that  I  would  im- 
pose on?  From  whom  can  it  be,  in  this 
commerce)  that  I  desire  to  hide  anv  thing? 
When,  as  my  Saviour  commands  me,  I 
have  '  entered  into  my  closet,  and  shut  my 
door,'  tberc  are  but  two  parties  privy  to  my 
devotions,  God  and  mj  own  heart :  which 
of  the  two  am  i  deceiving?  " 

He  wished  to  b«v«  more  bcx^,  and^  up* 
on  inquiring  if  there  were  anv  in  the  house, 
was  tokl  that  a  waiter  had  some,  which 
were  brought  to  him  *,  biA  I  recollect  none 
Gt  them,  exc^t  Hervey^s  Meditations.  He 
l^ught  slijE^htinffly  ot*  this  admired  book. 
He  treated  it  with  ridicule,  and  woiild  not 
allow  ev^en  the  scene  of  the  dying  husband 
and  lather  to  be  pathetick»  I  am  not  an  im- 
j^aitMri  judge ;  tor  HerveyHi  Meditations  en- 
gaged my  aiieetions  in  my  early  yean.  He 
rSMl  a  passage  concerning  the  moon,  ludi- 
crously, and  showed  how  easily  he  could,  in 
the  same  style,  make  reflections  on  that 
planet,  the  very  reverse  of  Henrvey  *»,  repre- 
senting her  as  treacherous  to  mankind.  He 
fifd  this  with  much  hvmour :  but  I  have  not 
presented  the  particulam.  He  then  indulg- 
ed aplayfy  fkncy,  in  making  a  Meditation 
on  a  Pud4ing,«(f  which  I  hastily  wrote  dOwn, 
in  his  presence,  the  following  note;  which, 
though  imperfect,  may  serve  to  give  my 
naders  soeae  idea  of  it. 

**  MRMTATION  ON  A  PUDDffNO. 

*  Let  ufl  seriously  reflect  of  what  a  nud- 
ding  is  composed.  X  It  is  composed  of  nour 
that  onee  waved  in  the  golden  grain,  and 
dmnk  the  dews  of  the  morning;  of  milk 
pleased  from  the  swelling  udder  b^  the  gen- 
tle hand  of  the  beauteous  mMk-maid,  whose 
beauty  and  innocence  might  have  recom- 
mended a  worse  draught;  who,  while  she 
steokcxl  the  udder,  indulged  no  ambitious 
thottgfhts  of  wandNering  in  palaces,  formed 
no  plans  for  the  destruction  of  her  tellow- 
ereatttres:  milk,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
cow,  that  useful  ammal,  that  eats  the  grass 
of  the  field,  and  supplies  us  with  that  which 
made  the  greatest  part  of  the  food  of  man- 
kind in  the  age  which  the  poets  liave  agreed 
fecali  goMen.  It  is  made  with  an  egg, 
that  miracle  of  nature,  which  the  theoreti- 
eat  Burnet  has  compared  to  creation.  An 
egg  contains  water  within  its  beautiful 
smooth  sHrfhce;  and  an  iinformed  mass,  by 
tile  incohation  of  the  parent,  becomes  a 
regrular  animal,  furnished  with  bones  and 
sinews,  and  covered  with  feathers.  Let  us 
consider:  can  there  be  more  wanting  to 
complete  the  meditation  on  a  pudding  ?  If 
more  is  wanting,  more  may  be  found.  It 
contains  salt,  which  keeps  Uie  sea  from  pu- 
trefaction: salt,  which  is  made  the  imaee 
of  intellectual  excellence,  coatributea  to  the 
formation  of  a  pudding." 
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In  a  Magazine  I  found  a  saying  of  Dr. 
Johnson's,  something  to  this  purpose;  that 
the  happiest  part  of  a  man's  hfe  is  what  he 
passes  lying  awake  in  b)?d  in  the  morning. 
I  rvad  it  to  him.  He  said,  "  I  may,  per- 
haps, have  said  this;  for  nobody,  at  times, 
talks  more  laxly  than  I  do.*^  I  ventured  to 
suggest  to  him,  that  this  was  dangerous 
from  one  of  his  authority. 

I  spoke  of  living  in  the  country,  and  up- 
on wnat  footing  one  should  be  with  neigh- 
bours. I  observed  that  some  people  were 
afraid  of  being  on  too  easy  a  footing  with 
them,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  time 
would  not  be  their  own.  He  made  the  ob- 
vious remark,  that  it  depended  much  on 
what  kind  of  neighbours  one  has,  whether , 
it  was  dearable  to  be  on  an  easy  footing 
with  them  or  not.  I  mentioned  a  certain 
baronet,  t^o  toki  me  he  never  was  happy 
in  the  countrv,  till  he  was  not  on  speaking 
tenns  with  his  neighbours,  which  he  con- 
trived in  different  wajrs  to  brin^  about. 

"  Lord ,"  said  he,  «  stuck  along: 

but  at  last  the  fellow  pounded  my  pigs,  ana 
then  I  got  rid  of  him."  Johnson.  «*  Nay, 
sir,  my  lord  got  rid  of  Sir  John,  and  showed 
how  fittle  ]vd  valued  him,  by  putting  his 
pigs  in  the  pound." 

I  told  Dr.  Johnson  I  was  in  some  di(B- 
cully  how  to  act  at  Inverary.  I  had  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  Duchess  of  Argyle 
disliked  me,  on  account  of  my  zeal  in  the 
Douglas  cause  ^ ;  but  the  Duke  of  Argyle  > 
had  always  been  pleased  to  treat  me  with 
great  civility.  They  were  now  at  the 
castle,  which  is  a  very  short  walk  from  our 
inn;  and  the  question  was,  whether  I 
should  go  and  pay  my  respects  there.  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  whom  I  had  stated  the  case, 
was  clear  that  I  ought;  but,  in  his  usual 
way,  he  was  very  shy  of  discovering  a 
desire  to  be  invited  there  himself.  Though 
from  a  conviction  of  the  benefit  of  subordi- 
nation to  society,  he  has  always  shown 
great  respect  to  persons  of  high  rank,  when 
he  happened  to  be  in  their  company,  yet 
his  pnde  of  character  has  ever  made  him 
guard  against  anv  appearance  of  courting 
the  great.  Besides,  ne  was  impatient  to 
go  to  Glasgow,  where  he  expected  letters. 


^  [Elizabeth  Gannmg,  cdebiatsd  (like  her 
airter.  Lady  Coventry),  for  her  peraooal  channs, 
had  been  previously  Dnchesa  <^  Hamiltoa,  and 
was  mother  of  Doc^as,  Doke  of  Hamiltoa,  the 
competitor  for  the  Douglas  property  with  the  lata 
Lord  Doaglas:  she  was,  of  coorae,  prejudiced 
agaiiMt  Boawell,  who  bad  shown  all  the  bustling 
importance  of  his  character  in  the  Douglas  cause, 
and  it  was  said,  I  know  not  on  what  authority, 
that  he  headed  the  mob  which  broke  the  wmdows 
of  some  of  the  judges,  and  of  Lord  Anchioleck, 
his  father,  in  particular. — Waltir  Scott.] 

•  [John,  6th  Dnke  of  Aigyll,  who  died  in  1806, 
SBtat  88,  the  senior  officer  of  the  Oritish  army* — 
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At  the  same  time  he  wtw,  I  believe,  secretly 
not  unwilling  to  have  attention  paid  iiini 
by  60  great  a  chieflain,  and  so  exalted  a 
nobleman.  He  insisted  that  1  should  not 
p^o  to  the  castle  this  dav  before  dinner,  as 
it  would  look  like  seeking  an  invitation. 
"  But,"  said  I,  "  if  the  duke  invites  us  to 
dine  with  him  to-morrow,  shall  we  ac- 
cept?" "Yes,  sir,"  I  think  he  said,  "to 
be  sure."  But  he  added,  "  He  won't  ask 
us  I"  I  mentioned,  that  I  was  afraid  my 
company  might  be  disagreeable  to  the 
duchess.  He  treated  this  objection  with  a 
manly  disdain:  "  That^  sir,  he  must  settle 
with  his  wife."  We  dined  well.  I  went 
to  the  castle  just  about  the  time  when  I 
supposed  the  ladies  would  be  retired  from 
dinner.  I  sent  in  my  name;  and,  being 
shown  in,  found  the  amiable  duke  sitting 
at  the  head  of  his  table  with  several  gentle- 
men. I  was  most  politely  received,  and 
gave  his  grace  some  particulars  of  the 
curious  journey  which  T  had  been  making 
with  Dr.  Johnson.  When  we  rose  from 
table,  the  duke  said  to  me,  "  I  hope  you 
and  Dr.  Johnson  will  dine  with  us  to-mor- 
row." I  thanked  his  grace;  but  told  him, 
my  friend  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back 
to  London.  The  duke,  with  a  kind  com- 
placency, said,  "He  will  stay  one  day; 
and  I  will  take  care  he  shall  see  this  place 
to  advantage."  I  said,  I  should  be  sure  to 
let  him  know  his  grace's  invitation.  As  I 
was  going  away,  the  duke  said,  "  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  won't  you  have  some  tea?"  I 
thought  it  best  to  get  over  the  meeting 
with  the  duchess  this  night;  so  respectfully 
agreed.  1  was  conducted  to  the  drawing- 
room  by  the  duke,  who  announced  my 
name;  but  the  duchess,  who  was  sitting 
with  her  daughter.  Lady  Betty  Hamilton  ^ 
and  some  other  ladies,  took  not  the  least 
notice  of  me«  I  should  have  been  morti- 
fied at  being  thus  coldly  received  by  a  lady 
of  whom  I,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  have 
always  entertained  a  very  high  admiration, 
had  I  not  been  consoled  by  the  obliging 
attention  of  the  duke. 

When  I  returned  to  the  inn,  I  informed 
Dr.  Johnson  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  invita- 
tion, with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  and 
readily  accepted  of  it  We  talked  of  a 
violent  contest  which  was  then  carrying  on, 
with  a  view  to  the  next  general  election  for 
Ayrshire ;  where  one  or  the  candidates,  in 
order  to  undermine  the  old  and  established 
interest,  had  artfully  held  himself  out  as  a 
champion  for  the  independency  of  the 
county  against  aristocratick  influence,  and 
had  persuaded  several  gent)emen  into  a 
resolution  to  oppose  every  candidate  who 
was  supported  by  peers.  "Foolish  fel- 
lows!" said  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  don't  they  see 
that  they  are  as  much  dependent  upon  the 


[Afterwards  Coonteai  of  Deriiy.^ED.] 


peers  one  way  as  the  other?  The  pno 
have  but  to  oppose  a  candidate,  to  ennn 
him  success.  It  is  said,  the  onlv  way  to 
make  a  pig  go  forward  is  to  pull  him  bick 
bv  the  tail.  These  people  must  be  tietiod 
like  pigs.", 

Monday,  ^bth  October. — My  acqouBtp 
ance,  the  Ilev.  Mr.  John  M^AulayjOneoif 
the  ministers  of  Inverary,  and  brother  to 
our  good  friend  at  Cakler,  came  to  as  thii 
mominff ,  and  accompanied  us  to  the  catfie, 
where  I  presented  Dr.  Johnson  to  tlK 
Duke  of  Argyle.  We  were  shown  throi^ 
tlie  house;  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  ig»> 
pression  made  upon  my  fancy  by  some  of 
the  ladies'  maids  tripping  about  in  wn 
morning  dresses.  After'  seeing  for  a  \asf 
time  little  but  rusticity,  their  lively  maiuo, 
and  ffay  inviting  appearance,  pleased  new 
much,  that  I  uought,  for  the  moment,! 
couki  have  been  a  luiightperrant  for  theml 

We  then  got  into  a  low  one-horse  cbaii, 
ordered  for  us  by  the  duke,  in  which  m 
drove  about  the  place.  Dr.  Johnson  mi 
much  struck  bv  the  grandeur  and  elegance 
of  this  princely  seat  He  thoivht,  hew* 
ever,  the  castle  too  low,  and  wished  it  had 
been  a  story  higher.  He  said,  "What I 
admire  here,  is  the  total  defiance  of  a- 
pense."  I  had  a  particular  pride  in  ahov- 
mg  him  a  great  number  of  nne  old  tieea,to 
compensate  for  the  nakedness  which  had 
made  such  an  impression  on  him  on  tfao 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland. 

When  we  came  in,  before  dinner,  ve 
found  the  duke  and  some  gentlemen  in  the 
hall.  Dr.  Johnson  took  much  notice  of 
the  large  collection  of  arms,  whicli  are  ex- 
cellently disposed  there.  I  told  what  he 
hod  said  to  Sir  Alexander  M'Donald,  of 
his  ancestors  not  sufiering  their  anna  to 
rust.  «  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "hut let 
us  be  glad  we  live  in  times  when  anna  nay 
rust.  We  can  sit  to-day  at  his  grace's  tar 
ble,  without  any  risk  of  being  attacked,  aad 
perhaps  sitting  down  again  wounded  or 
maimed."  The  duke  placed  Dr.  Johnaoi 
next  himself  at  table.  I  was  in  fine  SfNiito; 
and  though  sensible  that  I  had  the  miafbr- 
tune  of  not  being  in  favour  with  the  duch- 
ess, I  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  and 
ofifered  hef  grace  some  of  the  dish  that  w« 
before  me.  It  must  be  owned  that  I  wm 
in  the  right  to  be  quite  unconcerned,  if  I 
could,  r  was  the  Duke  of  Argyle'a  gneat; 
and  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ha 
adopted  the  prejudices  uid  resentments  of 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 

I  knew  it  was  the  rule  of  modem  high 
life  not  to  drink  to  any  body;  but,  that  I 
might  have  the  satisfaction  for  once  to  look 


*  On  reflection,  at  the  distance  of  seven!  M 
I  wonder  that  my  venerable  feUow-CimTe]ler»akf 
have  read  tfaia  poaaage  withoiit  ceMniq  vj 
levity. — ^BoswKi^L. 
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the  doefaon  in  the  face,  with  a  gflus  in  my 
hand,  I  with  a  reapecttul  air  addressed  her, 
<<  Mv  Lady  Ducheaa,  I  have  the  honour  to 
drink  your  grace's  ^food  health."  I  repeat* 
ed  the  worda  audibly,  and  with  a  steady 
ccmntexumce.  This  was,  perhaps,  rather 
too  much;  but  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  human  teelings. 

The  duchess  was  very  attentive  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  know  not  how  a  middle  $UUe 
eaoe  to  be  meationed.  Her  erace  wished 
to  hear  him  oa  that  point  '*  Madam,"  said 
he,  <<your  own  relation,  Mr.  Archibald 
Campbell,  can  tell  you  better  about  it  than 
I  can.  He  wbs  a  bishop  oi  the  Aonjuring 
ootnm union,  auod  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
subject  ^."  He  eugae^  to  get  it  for  her 
grace.  He  afUrwards  gave  a  full  history 
of  Mr.  Archibaki  Campbell,  which  I  am 
florry  I  do  not  recollect  particularly.  He 
said,  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  bred  a  violent 
whig,  but  afterwards ''  kept  hetUr  compth 
ay,  and  became  a  tory."  He  said  this 
with  a  -  smile,  in  pleasant  allusion,  as  I 
thought,  to  the  opposition  between  his  own 
political  principles  and  those  of  the  duke's 
clan.  He  added  that  Mr.  Campbell,  afler 
the  revolution  3,  was  thrown  into  ffaoloa 
account  of  his  tenets^  but,  on  application 
by  letter  to  the  okl  ZJoid  Townshend,  was 
released:  that  he  always  spoke  of  his  lord- 
ship with  great  gratitude,  saying, "  Though 
a  toAfg,  h4»  had  humanity." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  passed  some  time  to- 

S^ther,  in  June,  1784,  at  Pembroke  college, 
xford,  with  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  the  mas^ 
ter;  and  I  having  exnressed  a  regret  that 
my  note  relative  to  Mr.  Archibald  Camp- 
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*  As  this  book  has  now  become  very  scarce,  I 
•hall  subjoin  the  title,  which  is  ciirioas:-i-*'The 
Doctrines  of  a  Mkidle  State  between  Death  and 
the  Reninrectton:  OfPhiyenfor  the  Dead:  And 
Che  Necessity  of  Purification;  plainly  proved  bom 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Writings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Primitive  Church:  And  acknow- 
ledged by  scnreral  learned  Fathers  and  great 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  Engtawl  and  otbars 
since  the  Reformation.  To  which  is  added,  an 
Appendiz  oonceming  the  Descdot  of  the  Soul  ef 
Christ  into  Hell,  while  his  Body  lay  in  the  Grave. 
Together  with  the  Judgmeot  of  the  reverend  Dr. 
Hicked  concerning  this  Book,  so  far  as  relates  to 
a  Middle  State,  particular  Judgment,  and  Prayers 
for  the  Dead  as  it  appeared  in  the  firet  Edition. 
And  a  Manuscript  of  the  right  Reverend  Bishop 
Overall  upon  the  Subject  of  a  Middle  State,  and 
never  before  printed.  Also,  a  Preservative 
against  several  of  the  Errors  of  the  Roman 
Church,  in  six  small  Treatises.  By  the  Honour- 
able Archibald  Campbell.*'    Folio,  1721.— Bos- 

WE;.!.. 

*  [There  b  a  slight  error  here.  It  was  (not 
after  the  revolution  but)  after  the  accesion  of 
the  Hanover  fiuuily,  that  tki$  transaction  oceur- 
red.  Lord  Towndhend  was  not  secretary  of  state 
till  1720.— Ed.1 
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bell  was  imperfect,  he  was  then  so  gfood  as 
lo  write  wkh  his  own  hand,  on  the  blank 
page  of  my  journal,  opposite  to  that  which 
contains  what  I  havo  now  mentioned,  the 
foUowing  paragraph;  which,  however,  is 
not  quite  so  fuU  as  the  narrative  he  gave 
at  Inverarv: — 

"The  Honourable  Archibald  Campbell 
was,  I  believe,  the  nephew  3  of  the  Marquis 
of  Argyle.  He  be^an  life  by  engaging  in 
Monmouth's  rebeUion,  and,  to  escape  the 
law,  lived  some  tiniein  Surinam.  When 
he  returned,  he  became  ccalous  for  episco- 
pacy and  monarchy;^  and  at  the  revolution 
adhered  not  only  to  the  nonjurors,  but  to 
those  who  refused  to  communicate  with  the 
church  of  England,  or.  to  be  present  at  any 
worship  where  the  usurper  was  mentioned 
as  king.  He  was,  I  believe,  more  than  once 
apprehended  in  tlie  rei^n  of  King  William, 
and  once  at  the  accession  of  G^rge.  He 
was  the  familiar  friend  of  Hicks  and  Nelson; 
a  man  of  letteia,  but  iniudidous;  and  very 
curious  and  inquisitive,  out  credulous.  He 
lived  in  1743,  or  '44,  about  seventy-five 
years  old." 

The  subject  of  luxuiv  having  been  intro- 
duced. Dr.  Johnson  defended  it.  ''We 
have  now,"  said  he,  '<  a  splendid  dinner 
before  us ;  which  of  all  these  dishes  is  un- 
wholesome?" The  duke  asserted,  that  he 
had  observed  tlie  grandees  of  Spain  dimin- 
ished in  their  size  by  luxury.  Dr.  Johnson 
politely  refrained  from  opposing  directly  an 
observation  which  the  duke  nimself  had 
made;  but  said,  '*  Man  must  be  very  differ- 
ent from  other  animals,  if  he  is  diminished 
by  good  living;  for  the  size  of  all  other  ani- 
mal is  increased  by  it"  I  made  some 
remark  that  seemed  to  imply  a  belief  in 
second-nght.  The  duchess  said,  '^  I  fancy 
you  will  be  a  methodi$V  This  was  the 
only  sentence  her  ^race  deigned  to  utter  to 
me;  and  I  take  it  lor  grant^,  she  thought 
it  a  good  hit  on  my  cred%My  in  the  Doug- 
las cause. 

A  gentleman  in  company,  aAer  dinner, 
was  desired  by  the  duke  to  go  to  another 
room,  for  a  specimen  of  curious  marble, 
which  his  grace  wished  to  show  us.  He 
brought  a  wrong  piece,  upon  which  the 
duke  sent  him  back  again.  He  could  not 
refuse;  but,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
servility,  he  whistled  as  he  waiked  out  of 
the  rocMn,  to  show  his  independency.  On 
my  mentioning  this  afterwards  to  Dr.  John* 
son,  he  said,  it  was  a  nice  trait  of  character. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  a  great  deal,  and  was 
so  entertaining,  that  Lady  Betty  Hamilton, 
afler  dinner^  went  and  placed  her  chair  cXose 

3  [He  was  the  marquises  grandion,  son  of  his 
second  son.  Lord  Neil  CampbelL  He  was  a 
bishop.of  the  epiBoopal  church  in  Scotland,  and 
died  in^LondoA  in  1744. — Zd.} 
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tolii9,ii»ediipoolhe1i«^arit,«id  K^ 
tened  e^nlsr.  it  irmrid  hsvr  aude  m  Iuk 
picture  to  hsve  drmwn  tbe  sage  aad  her  at 
thb  time  in  their  aeveral  attitadei.  Hedid 
not  koofr,  all  the  while,  how  much  he  wai 
hooouraL  I  told  him  aAerwaids,  I  never 
mw  him  so  gentle  and  comphtiMnt  aa  thm 
davi. 

VVewenttotea.  The  dake  and  I  wafted 
m  and  down  the  drawing-ioom,  euuvening. 
Thednchesastilleontinned  toshow  theaune 
marked  coldnem  for  me;  forwhieb,  thoqgfa  I 
aaffisred  from  it,  I  made  every  allowance, 
eoosiderinff  the  very  warm  part  that  1  had 
taken  for  Douglas,  in  the  eanae  in  which 
she  thonght  her  son  deeply  interealed. 
Had  not  her  grace  discovered  some  dia^ 
pleasare  towards  me,  I  shonM  have  sva- 
peeted  her  of  insensihility  or  diasimnhition. 

Her  grace  made  Dr.  Johnson  come  and 
sit  by  her,  and  ssked  him  why  he  made  his 
jonmey  so  late  in  the  year.  *'Why, 
madam,"  said  he,  "  yon  know  Mr,  BosweU 
most  attend  the  conrt  of  session,  and  it  does 
not  rise  till  the  twelfth  of  Angost"  She 
said,  with  some  sharpness,  '<  I  Imaw  nothing 
of  Mr.  Boswell,"  Poor  Ladv  Lucv  Doug- 
las ^  to  idiom  I  mentioned  wis,  obserwd, 
*'  She  knew  too  much  of  Mr.  BoeweiL''  I 
Shan  make  no  remark  on  hergrace'to  speech. 
1  indeed  felt  it  as  rather  too  severe;  but 
when  I  recoUeeted  that  mv  punisfamentwas 
inflicted  by  so  dignified  a  teiuty,  I  had  that 
kind  of  consolation  which  a  man  would  feel 
who  is  strangled  by  a  giiken  e&rd.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  sit  attention  to  her  grace. 
He  used  afterwards  a  droll  expression,  upon 
her  enjoying  the  three  titles  of  Hamilton, 
Brandon,  and  Argyle.  Borrowtnr  an  image 
from  the  Torkish  empire,  he  called  her  a 
dueheu  with  three  tam. 

He  was  much  pleased  with  our  visit  at 
the  castle  of  Inverarv.  The  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle was  exceedingly  polite  to  him,  and, 
npon  his  coraplainiflg  or  the  slielties  which 
he  had  hitherto  ridden  being  too  small  for 
him,  his  grace  told  htm  he  should  be  provi- 
ded with  a  good  horse  to  carry  him  next 
day. 

Mr.  John  M^Aulay  passed  the  evening 
with  us  at  our  inn.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
spoke  of  people  whose  principles  were  ffood, 
but  whose  practice  was  faulty,  Mr.  M<Au- 
lay  said,  he  had  no  notion  <n  people  being 
in  earnest  in  their  good  professions,  whose 
-practice  was  not  suitable  to  them.  The 
Doctor  prew  warm,  and  said,  "  Sir,  are  yon 
so  grossly  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  not 
to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very  sincere  in 


*  [Became,  perhaps,  he  had  never  before  leen 
him  in  such  high  company. — Ed.] 

*  [Lady  Lucy  Graham,  daughter  of  the  second 
Dake  of  Montrose,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
sQCceMfiil  claimant:  she  died  in  1780,  whence 
Mr.  Botwell  ealla  her  foot  Lady  Lncy.^ED.] 


^m 


I  recollect  very  little  oT  1 
I  saa  aorry  tlmt  i 
Dwaids  the 
jonmey,  so  that  I  did  not  mvHt  i 
passed  with  the 
thegieaiest  part  of  it. 

iWailay,  SSfft  Oeioftcr.— Ifr.  Wkit^ 
hreakfaated  with  as,  nothing  halt  m(k 
mayed  by  his  last  night's  coiietiioa.  1^ 
in^  a  man  of  good  aense,  he  had  a  jHiii> 
miration  of  Dr.  Johnaon. 

Either  yesterday  morning,  er  iii.  I 
communicated  to  Dr.  Johnson,  fivm  Mr 
M'Anlay's  information,  the  newsteDr 
Beattie  had  got  a  pension  of  tws  kmM 
pounds  a  year.  He  aat  up  ia  Ui  ki 
clapped  hk  hands,  and  cried,  **  0  km 
we! " — a  peculiar  exclamation  cT  his  win 
hergoices*. 

As  we  sat  oiwr  our  tea,  Mr.  Heart 
tragedy  of  Douglas  was  raentioBed.  \ji 
Dr.  Johnson  in  mind,  that  once,  in  a  tm» 
house  at  Oxford,  he  called  tooUMr.Skp- 
idaa,  *'  How  caoK  yon,  sir,  to  m  Horn 
a  gold  medal  for  writii^  that  fooM  phr^' 
and  defied  Mr.  Sheridan  to  show  ten  pal 
Knes  in  it  He  did  not  insiBt  they  dndd 
be  together;  but  that  there  wne  sot  ta 
good  lines  in  the  whole  play.  He  aow 
persisted  in  tiiis.  I  endeavoured  to  ddod 
that  pathetick  and  beantilnl  tragedy,  ad 
repeated  the  following  passage: 


'Sincerity, 


ITioa  fimt  of  nrtaes!  let  no  mortal  les?e 
Thy  oowBfd  path,  ahboogb  the  earth  ahssM  gif% 
And  from  the  gulf  of  helTdqiUuclien  ay, 
To  take  dissiflrNilatioB's  windiog  way.'* 

JoHRSOH.  "  That  will  not  do,  sir.  NoA> 
ing  is  good  but  what  is  consisieot  will 
truth  or  probability,  which  this  n  bol 
Juvenal,  indeed,  gives  us  a  noUe  pidaieof 
inflexible  virtue: 

'*  Eeto  bonus  miles,  totor  bcnns,  ariuter  idea 
Integer:  ambigov  si  quando  citabere  ^e^^ 
Incertnqae  rei,  Pbalaris  licet  imperet,  «t  m 
Falsns,  et  adrooto  dictet  peijiiria  taoio, 
Sommam  crede  nefas  animam  prvfene  padm, 
Et  propter  yitam  vivendi  perdere  caosu^" 


*  Having  mentioned,  more  than  oooe,  dat  W 
Joomal  was  perused  by  Dr.  Johnson,  I  tbiiki 
proper  to  inform  my  readen  that  this  ii  tbe  W 
paragraph  which  he  read. — ^Boswell. 

4 1(  An  honest  guardian,  artrftrator  Jist, 

Be  thou ;  thy  atation  deem  a  nrred  trart. 

With  diy  g<Md  awonl  maintain  ihy  ooontiT^MM 

In  every  action  Tooerate  ita  lawa: 

The  lie  auborn'd  if  lUeely  urged  to  aweari 

ThoQgH  torture  \Tait  thee,  toriore  flraily  wtf: 
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He  uppeated  the  Knev  vdth  great  force 
ind  dignity;  then  added,  '*  And,  after  thin, 
lomes  Johnny  Home,  with  his  earth  gaping, 
ind  hie  deihruciion  eryififf— -pooh^ !  " 

While  we  were  lamenting  the  number  of 
ruined  retigioua  buildings  which  we  had 
lately  seen,  I  spoke  with  pecuKar  feeling 
3f  the  miserable  neglect  of  the  chapel  be- 
Ionising  to  the  palace  of  Hoi v rood-house,  in 
Rrhieh  are  deposited  the  remains  of  many 
>r  the  kings  of  Scotland,  snd  of  many  of 
Mir  nobility.  I  aaid  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  that  it  was  not  repaired;  and 
lartioulariy  complained  that  my  friend 
Douglas,  the  representative  of  a  great 
loose,  and  proprietor  of  a  vast  estate,  should 
mffer  the  sacred  spot  where  his  mother 
lies  interred  to  be  unroofed,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  i  ncleinencies  of  the  weather.  D  r. 
lohns(Ni,  who,  I  knew  not  how,  had  formed 
m  opinion  on  the  Hamilton  side*,  in  the 
Douglas  cause,  alily  answered,  "  Sir,  sir, 
ienH  be  too  severe  upon  the  genHeman; 
lon't  accuse  him  of  want  of  filial  piety! 
Lady  Jane  Douglas  was  not  kU  mother." 
Me  roused  my  zeal  so  much  that  I  took  the 
iberty  to  tell  him  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
»ttse:  which  I  do  moat  seriously  believe 
vasthe  case. 

We  were  Bow<Mn  a  country  of  bridles 
ind  saddles,"  and  set  out  AiU^  equipped. 
The  Duke  of  Areryle  was  obliging  enough 
to  mount  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  stately  steed 
hm  his  grace's  stable.  Mf  friend  was 
lighly  pleased,  and  Joseph  said,  **  He  now 
looks  like  a  bishop." 

We  dined  at  the  inn  at  Tarbet,  and  at 
light  came  to  Rosedow,  the  beautiful  seat 
)f  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  on  the  banks  of 
Lochlomond,  where  I,  and  any  friends 
rliom  I  have  introduced,  have  ever  been 
received  with  kind  and  elegant  hospitality, 

IFtdnesdity,  ilth  Oefe^er.— When  I 
sent  into  Dr.  Johnson's  room  this  morn- 
lag,  I  observed  to  him  how  wonderfully 
xwrteous  he  had  been  at  Inverary,  and 
isid,  <<You  were  quite  a  fine  gentleman 
when  with  the  duchess."  He  auswered, 
in  good  humour,  "  Sir,  I  k>ok  upon  myself 
M  a  very  polite  man:"  and  he  was  right,  in 
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To  IbHUt  bonoor,  thlak  tlw  IU||i«t  ihmie, 
And  life  too  dewly  bougbt  by  Ion  of  bmej 
Nnr,  to  prewrve  tt,  wfUi  thy  virtue  give 
ThM  tar  wUeh  only  man  ihould  wtah  to  lire.** 

For  this  and  the  other  tramlatioQS  to  which  no 
npatore  m  affixed,  I  am  indebted  to  the  friend 
irnoie  obaervations  are  mentioned  in  the  notes, 
wte,  p.  847,  or  poit,  p.  466. — ^Boswxll. 
[Probably  Dr.  Hngh  Blair— Ed.] 

M  am  sorry  that  I  was  anlacky  in  my  quota- 
tion. Bat  notwithitanding  the  acateneas  of  Dr. 
bhnsott's  criticism,  and  tte  power  of  his  ridkmle, 
^  tragedy  of  Dooglas  still  eontinnea  to  be  gen- 
■ally  and  deserveifly  admired. — Boswcll. 

'  (See  ante,  p.  812  and  829.-.ED.] 


a  proper  manly  sense  of  the  word  '\  As  an 
immediate  proof  of  it,  let  me  observe  that 
he  would  not  send  back  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle's  horse  without  a  letter  of  thanks, 
which  I  copied. 

''to   Hia  GRACE   THB   DUKB  OF  AftOTLB. 
**  Rossdow,  SMi  Oct.  1773. 

«  Mt  lobd,— That  kindness  which  dis- 
posed your  grace  to  supply  me  with  the 
horse,  which  I  have  now  returned,  will 
mske  you  pleased  to  hear  that  he  has  car- 
ried me  well. 

'•  By  my  diligence  in  the  little  commis- 
sion with  which  I  was  honoured  by  the 
duchess,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how 
highly  I  value  tiie  favours  which  I  have 
received,  and  how  much  I  desire  to  be 
thought,  my  lord,  your  grace's  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  JoHiTBoir." 

The  duke  was  so  attentive  to  his  respecta- 
ble guest,  that,  on  the  same  day,  he  wrote 
him  an  answer,  which  was  received  at  Au- 
chinleck: 

''TO     DR.  JOHNSON,    AUCHINLRCK,    AYR- 
SHIRE. 

» lATflranr,  SSUi  Oct.  1779. 

"  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  hear  your  journey 
from  tliis  place  was  not  unpleasant,  in  re- 
gapd  to  your  horae.  I  wisn  I  could  have 
supplied  you  with  good  weather,  which  I 
am  afraid  you  felt  the  want  oL 

"  The  Duchess  of  Argyle  desires  her 
compliments  to  you,  and  is  much  obliged  to 
you  for  remembering  her  commission.  I 
am,  air,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Aroylb." 

I  am  happy  to  insert  every  memorial  of 
the  honour  done  to  my  great  friend.  In- 
deed, I  was  at  all  times  desirous  to  preserve 
the  letters  which  he  received  from  eminent 
persons,  of  which,  as  of  all  other  papers,  he 
waa  very  negligent;  and  I  once  proposed  to 
him  that  tliey  shoukl  be  committed  to  my 
care,  as  his  ewtos  rotulorum,  I  wish  he 
had  complied  with  my  request,  as  by  that 
means  many  valuable  writings  might  have 
been  preserved  that  are  now  lost  4. 

'  [Not  to  intempt  the  narratrre  of  the  Tour, 
some  elncidatiooa  of  Johnson's  opink>n  of  his  own 
poHttneu  are  thrown  forvrard  to  80th  April, 
1778.— Ed.] 

^  As  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  negligence.  I 
remember  some  yean  ago  to  have  found  Iring 
loose  in  his  stndy,  and  without  the  cover  which 
contained  the  address,  a  letter  to  him  from  Lord 
Tbnrlow,  to  whom  he  had  made  an  tpplication 
as  chaaceOor,  in  behalf  of  a  poor  literary  friend. 
It  was  oipitastJ  m  snch  terms  of  respect  for  Dr. 
Johnson,  that,  in  mya«d  for  his  repatatws,  I 
remonstrated  waimly  with  him  on  his  strange  in- 
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After  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were 
furnished  with  a  boat,  and  sailed  about  up- 
on Lochlomond,  and  landed  on  some  of  the 
islands  which  are  interspersed.  He  was 
much  pleased  with  the  scene,  which  is  so 
well  known  by  the  accounts  of  various  trav- 
ellers, that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  at- 
tempt any  description  of  it. 

I  recollect  none  of  his  conversation,  ex- 
cept that,  when  talking  of  dress,  he  said, 
"  Sir,  were  I  to  have  any  thing  fine,  it 
should  be  very  fine.  Were  I  to  wear  a 
ring,  it  should  not  be  a  bauble,  but  a  stone 
of  great  value.  Were  I  to  wear  a  laced  or 
embroidered  waistcoat,  it  should  be  very 
rich.  I  had  once  a  very  rich  laced  waist- 
coat, which  I  wore  the  first  night  of  my 
tragedy.'* 

Ladyi  Helen  Colquhoun  being  a  very 
pious  woman,  the  conversation,  after  din- 
ner, took  a  religious  turn.  Her  ladyship 
defended  the  presbyterian  mode  of  publicfe 
worship;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  deliver- 
ed those  excellent  arguments  for  a  form  of 
prayer  which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
**  Journey."  I  am  myself  fully  convinced 
that  a  form  of  prayer  ror  publick  worship  is 
in  general  most  decent  and  edifying.  So- 
lennia  verba  have  a  kind  of  prescriptive 
sanctity,  and  make  a  deeper  impression  on 
the  mind  than  extemporaneous  efiusions,  in 
which,  as  we  know  not  what  they  are  to 
be,  we  cannot  readily  acquiesce.  Yet  I 
would  alk)w  also  of  a  certain  portion  of 
extempore  address,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

This  is  the  practice  of  the  French  protes- 
tant  churches.  And  although  the  oftrce  of 
formingj  supplications  to  the  throne  of  Hea- 
ven is,  in  my  mind,  too  great  a  trust  to  be 
indiscriminately  committed  to  the  discretion 
of  every  minister,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  sincere  devotion  may  be  experienced 
when  joining  in  prayer  with  those  who  use 
no  Liturgy. 

We  were  favoured  with  Sir  James  Col- 
quhoun^  coach  to  convey  us  in  the  evening 
to  Cameron,  the  seat  of  Commissary  Smol- 
lett    Our  satisfaction  of  finding  ourselves 


attention,  and  obtained  his  permiasion  to  take  a 
copy  of  it;  by  which  probably  it  has  been  pre- 
served, as  the  original  I  have  reason  to  suppose  is 
lo8t.--Baswxi.i..  [See  p0st,  24th  Oct  1780.— 
Eo.] 

^  [The  Honourable  Helea  Sutherland,  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  Strathnaver,  who  died  beibx« 
his  father,  the  fiAeenth  Earl  of  Sutherland.  She 
died  in  1791.  If  Boswell  is  right  in  calling  her 
Ladj  Heldn,  and  as  her  sister  was  called  Lady 
Jane  Sinclair,  they  must  have  had  a  grsnt  of 
precedence  as  earl's  daughters. — Ed.] 

^  [Cotumissary  SmoUet  was  the  cousin'^ennan 
of  Dr.  SmoUel:  he  died  without  issue;  uid  the 
>  family  estate  would  have  descended  to  the  doctor 
had  be  b^n  alive,  but  his  sister  succeeded  to  it-— 
Rd.] 


[toub  to  m 

again  in  a  comfortable  carriage  was  very 
great  We  had  a  pleasing  conviction  of 
the  comraodiouaness  of  civilizadon,  and 
heartily  laughed  at  the  ravings  of  those  ab- 
surd visionaries  who  have  attempted  to  per- 
suade us  of  the  superior  advantages  of  a 
state  of  nature. 

Mr.  SmoUet  was  a  man  of  considerabfe 
learning,  with  abundance  of  animal  spiiils; 
so  that  he  was  a  very  good  compaiii<w  for 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  said  to  me,  '^  We  baie 
had  more  solid  talk  here  than  at  any  place 
where  we  have  been.*' 

I  remember  Dr.  Johnson  gave  v  Ibis 
evemnp'  an  able  and  eloquent  discoiizse  on 
the  Onffin  of  Evil,  and  on  the  conatstcucj 
of  moral  evil  with  the  power  and  goodmsi 
of  God.  He  showed  us  how  it  arose  frost 
our  free  agency,  an  extinction  of  which 
would  be  a  still  greater  evil  than  any  we 
experience.  I  know  not  that  he  ssid  say 
thing  absolutely  new,  but  he  said  a  great 


over  an  objection  which  has  distfesaed 
many  worthy  minds:  '^This  then  is  the 
answer  to  the  question,  TUBm  ^  k«mv  ':^ 
Mrs.  SmoUet  whispered  me,  that  it  was 
the  best  sermon  riie  had  ever  heard.  Much 
do  I  upbraid  myself  for  having  negiecied 
to  preserve  it. 

Tkur$d4iy,  9Stk  Oetober.-^UT.  SmoBet 

Ceased  Dr.  Johnson,  by-  producing  a  co(- 
ction  of  newspapers  m  the  time  of  the 
usurpation,  from  which  it  appeared  that  aJI 
sorts  of  crimes  were  very  frequort  doring 
that  horrible  anarchy.  By  the  side  of  the 
high  road  to  Glasgow,  at  some  distance 
from  his  house,  he  had  erected  a  piJlar  ia 
the  memory  of  his  ingenious  kinsman.  Dr. 
SmoUet;  and  he  consulted  Dr.  Johnson  at 
to  an  inscription  for  it  Lord  Karnes,  who, 
though  he  had  a  great  store  of  knowledge, 
with  much  ingenuity,  and  unconunon  ac- 
tivity of  mind,  was  no  profound  scholar, 
had  it  seems  recommended  an  English  in- 
scription.  Dr.  Johnson  treated  tbta  isith 
great  contempt,  saying,  "An  Engtish  ia- 
scription  would  be  a  disgrace  to  IDr.  Smol- 
let  4;''  and,  in  answer  to  what  Lord  Kanies 
had  urged,  as  to  the  advantage  of  its  beii^ 
in  English,  because  it  would  be  generally 
understood,  I  observed,  that  aU  to  whom 
Dr.  SmoUet's  merit  could  be  an  object  of 
respect  and  imitation  would  imderstand  it 
as  weU  in  Latin :  and  that  surely  it  was  not 
meant  for  the  Highland  drovers,  or  other 
such  people,  who  pass  and  repass  that  way. 


'  [Whence  is  evil  I-^Eb.} 

«  [See  ante,  p.  373,  what  the  Editor  bM  ««■• 
tored  to  advance  in  favour  of  En^ish  inwcriptinai 
How  should  an  English  inscription  disgrace  Dk*. 
Smollet,  whose  fame  is  ezdnsively  that  sf  aa 
English  writer  ?'~£d.] 
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We  were  then  shown  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, proposed  for  this  monument  Dr. 
Johnson  sat  down  with  an  ardent  and  lib- 
eral earnestness  to  revise  it,  and  greatly 
improved  ii  by  several  additions  and  varia- 
tions. I  unfortunately  did  not  take  a  copy 
of  it,  as  it  originally  stood;  but  I  have 
happily  preserved  every  fragment  of  what 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote: 

Qwqnis  ades,  viator, 

Vei  mente  felix,  vel  ttodiis  cultw, 

Immorare  paolulum  memoiiB 

'rOBLE  SMOLLET,  M.  D. 

Viri  iis  virtutibns 

Qoos  in  bomine  et  cive 

£t  laudes,  et  imiteris, 

«    •    *    •     *    * 

Poatqaam  mira  *  *  • 
Se    *    *    •    *    *    * 

•  •    •    *    • 

Tali  tantoqae  \vo,  §00  patraeli, 

•  •    «    •    « 

Hanc  eolnmBam, 

Amoris  ehea!  inane  monmnentnm. 

In  ipsiB  LeviniiB  ripis, 

Quae  primis  infana  va^bw  penoniut, 

Venionlkque  jam  fere  moritunw  iUostrnvit, 

Pooendam  caravit^ 

«•••«««    #^ 

We  had  this  morning  a  singular  proof  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  quick  and  retentive  memory. 
Hay^s  translation  of"  Martial "  was  lying  m 
a  window;  I  said,  I  thought  it  was  pretty 
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*  The  epitaph  which  has  been  inacribed  on  the 
pillar  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Leren,  in 
bonoar  of  Dr.  Smollet,  b  as  follows.  The  part 
which  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  it  appean, 
has  been  altered;  whether  for  the  better,  the 
reader  will  judge.  The  alterations  are  distin- 
guished by  Italitiks. 

SIstoYiator! 

81  leporn  Ingeniiaue  ▼eaam  benignam, 

Si  morum  caUidiaaimum  pictorem, 

Uoquam  ea  miratua, 

Immorare  panliilum  memorias 

TOHIM  SMOLLET,  M.  D. 

Viri  virtuUbua  hiMce 

Quaa  in  homiue  et  cive 

Et  laudea  et  Imiterb 

Haud  mediocriter  ornati : 

Qui  In  Uteri*  varUa  veraataa, 

Foatqoam  felicitate  ndi  propria 

Seae  poateris  commendaverat, 

Morte  acerba  raptua 

Annoatatiafil. 

Eheu  I  quam  procul  a  patrla ! 

Prope  Libuml  portum  in  Italia, 

Jaeet  aepultua. 

'         Tali  tantoque  vlro,  patmeli  aao, 

Cui  in  decurau  lampada 

Se  potiua  tntdidiaae  aecuit, 

Hanc  Columnamf 

Amoria,  ebea !  inane  mouiunentnm. 

In  ipaia  Levlnia  ripia, 

Uuaa  veraiculU  9ub  exitu  vita  illustrcUut 

PrtanJa  Infiina  ragitibua  peraonult, 

Fonandam  ouravit 

Jacobub  Bxollbt  de  Bonblll. 

Abi  et  reminiacere, 

Hoc  qulden  honore, 

Non  modo  deftmeti  memorte, 

Veran  etiam  exemplOf  prodpectum  eaM; 

Allia  enim,  ai  modo  dlgni  aint, 

Idem  erit  vlrtucia  pnminm ! . 


well  done,  and  showed  him  a  particular 
epigram,  I  think,  often,  but  am  certain  of 
eight  lines.  He  read  it,  and  tossed  away 
the  book,  saying,  «'No,  it  is  not  pretty 
well."  As  I  persisted  in  my  opinion,  he 
said,  "  Why,  sir,  the  original  is  thus,"  and 
he  repeated  it,  "  and  this  man's  translation  . 
is  thus,"  and  then  he  repeated  that  also, 
exactly,  though  he  had  never  seen  it  be- 
fore, and  read  it  over  only  once,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  intention  of  getting  it 
by  heart 

Here  a  post^haise,  which  I  had  ordered 
iVom  Glasgow,  came  for  us,  and  we  drove 
on  in  high  spirits.  We  stopped  at  Dunbar- 
ton,  and  though  the  approach  to  the  castle 
there  is  very  steep.  Dr.  Johnson  ascended 
it  with  alacrity,  and  surveyed  all  that  was 
to  be  seen.  During  the  whole  of  our  Tour 
he  showed  uncommon  spirit,  could  not  bear 
to  be  treated  like  an  old  or  infirm  man,  and 
was  very  unwilling  to  accept  of  any  assist- 
ance, insomuch  that,  at  our  landing  at 
Icolmkill,  when  Sir  Allan  M'Lean  and  I 
submitted  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders 
from  the  boat  to  the  shore,  as  it  coukl  not 
be  brought  quite  close  to  land,  he  sprang 
into  the  sea,  and  waded  vigorously  out. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Saracen's-head  inn, 
at  Glasgow,  I  was  made  happy  by  good 
accounts  from  home ;  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  had  not  received  a  single  letter  since 
we  left  Aberdeen,  found  here  a  g-reat  many, 
the  perusal  of  which  entertained  him  much. 
He  enjoyed  in  imagination  the  comforts 
which  we  could  not  now  command,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  high  glee.  I  remem- 
ber, he  put  a  leg  upon  each  aide  of  the  grate, 
and  said,  with  a  mock  solemnity,  by  way 
of  soliloquy,  but  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear  it,  "  Here  am  I,  an  £n£-/tsAman,  sit- 
ting by  a  eoeU  fire." 

Friday,  ^9th  October,— The  professors 
of  the  university  being  informed  of  our 
arrival,  Dr.  Stevenson,  Dr.  Reid,  and  Mr. 
Anderson,  breakfasted  with  us.  Mr.  An- 
derson accompanied  us  while  Dr.  Johnson 
viewed  this  beautiful  city.  He  had  told 
me,  that  one  day  in  London,  when  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  9  was  boasting  of  it,  he  turned 


*  [Mr.  Boswell  has  chosen  to  omit,  for  reasons 
wtuch.  will  be  presently  obvioos,  that  Johnson  and 
Adam  Smith  met  at  Glasgow;  but  I  have  beett 
asBored  by  Profeasor  John  Miller  that  they  did  so, 
and  that  Smith,  leaving  the  party  in  which  he 
had  met  Johnson,  happened  to  come  to  another 
company  where  Miller  was.  Knowing  that 
Smith  had  been  in  Johnson 's  society,  they  were 
anxk)us  to  know  what  had  pasaed,  and  the  more 
so  as  Dr.  Smith's  temper  seemed  much  mffled. 
At  first  Smith  wonld  only  answer,  «•  He's  a  brute 
—he's  a  brute  ; "  but  on  closer  examination,  it 
appeared  that  Johnson  no  sooner  saw  Smith  than 
he  attacked  him  for  some  point  of  his  famous 
letter  on  the  death  of  Hume  {ante,  p.  829,  j»).' 
Smith   vindicated  the   tmth  of  his  ^y*flnypnt 
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to  him  and  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  have  you  ever 
seen  Brentford  ? "  This  was  surely  a  strong 
instance  of  his  impatiencei  and  spirit  o? 
contradiction.  I  put  him  in  mind  of  it  to- 
day, while  he  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  elegant  huildings,  and  whispered  him, 
"  Don't  you  feel  some  remorse? " 

We  were  received  in  the  college  hy  a 
numher  of  the  professors,  who  showed  all 
due  respect  to  Dr.  Johnson:  and  then  we 
paid  a  visit  to  the  principal,  Dr.  Leechman^, 
at  his  own  house,  where  Dr.  Johnson  had 
the  satisfaction  of  heinff  told  that  his  name 
had  been  gratefully  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
parochial  congregations  in  the  Highlands, 
as  the  person  to  whose  influence  it  was 
chiefly  owing,  that  the  New  Testament 
was  allowed  to  be  translated  into  tlie  Erse 
language.  1 1  seems  some  political  members 
of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  had  oppo^  this 
pious  undertaking,  as  tending  to  preserve 
the  distinction  between  the  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  long 
letter  upon  the  subject  to  a  friend  [Mr. 
Drummond],  which  beinff  shown  to  them, 
made  them  ashamed,  and  afraid  of  being 
publicly  exposed i  so  they  were  forced  to  a 
compliance.  It  is  now  in  my  possession, 
and  IS,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  productions 
of  his  masterly  pen  3. 

Professors  Keid  and  Anderson,  and  the 
two  Messieurs  Foulis,  the  Elzevirs  of  Glas- 
gow, dined  and  drank  tea  with  us  ai  our  inn, 
afler  which  the  professors  went  away;  and 
I,  having  a  letter  to  write,  left  my  fellow- 
traveller  with  Messieurs  Foulis.  Though 
good  and  ingenious  men,  they  had  that 
unsettled  speculative  mode  of  conversation 
which  is  offensive  to  a  man  regularly  taught 
at  an  English  school  and  university.  1 
found  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  sage,  they  had  teased  him  with 
questions  and  doubtful  disputations.  He 
came  in  a  flutter  to  me,  and  desired  I  might 
come  back  again,  for  he  could  not  l^r 
these  men,  "  0  ho!  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  are 
Hying  to  me  for  refuge!"  He  never,  in 
any  situation,  was  at  a  loss  for  a  ready  re- 
partee. He  answered,  with  quick  vivacity, 
<'  It  is  of  two  evils  choosing  the  least."  1 
was  delighted  with  this  flash  bursting  from 
the  cloud  which  hung  upon  his  mind,  closed 
my  letter  directly,  and  joined  the  company. 

'We   supped   at   professor    Anderson's. 


**  What  did  Johnson  say  ?  "  was  the  univeraal  in- 
quiry. **  Why,  he  said,"  replied  Smith,  with 
the  deepest  impression  of  resentment,  **  he  said, 
you  lie!**    "And  what  did  you  reply?**     **I 

said,  yon  are  a  son  of  a !  **    On  snch  terms 

did  these  two  great  moralists  meet  and  part,  and 
such  was  the  classical  dialocue  between  two  great 
teachen  of  philosophy. — ^Wai^tek  Scott.] 

«  [See  ante,  p.  844.-~Ed.] 

'  [Prmted  ante,  p.  235.--£o.] 


The  general  impression  upon  my  raetBory 
is,  that  we  had  not  much  converBation  tt 
Glasgow,  where  the  professors,  like  their 
brethren  at  Aberdeen,  did  not  venture  to 
expose  themselves  much  to  the  battery  of 
cannon  which  they  knew  might  plav  qjwb 
them 3.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  fully  con- 
scious of  his  own  superior  powers,  aflerwvdi 
praised  Principal  Robertson,  for  his  caution 
m  this  respect  He  said  to  me,  "  Robert- 
son, sir,  was  in  the  right.  RobertBoa  is  a 
man  of  eminence,  and  the  head  of  a  college 
at  Edinburgh.  He  had  a  character  to 
maintain,  and  did  well  not  to  risk  its  being 
lessened." 

aahwday,  90fA  Oetober.-^Wt  set  oat 
towards  Ayrshire.  I  sent  Joe^h  on  to 
Loudoun,  with  a  message,  that,  if  theeail 
was  at  home,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  wodd 
have  the  honour  to  dine  with  him.  Joerah 
met  us  on  the  road,  and  reported  that  me 
earl  '^jumped  far  joy,"  and  said,  "  I  ahaU 
be  very  happy  to  see  them."  We  were  P^  , 
ceived  with  a  moat  pleasing  courtesy  brhii 
lordship,  and  by  the  countess  his  mother^ 
who,  in  her  ninety-fifth  year,  had  all  her 
faculties  quite  ummpaircd.  This  ma  a 
very  cheenng  si^ht  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
had  an  extraordinary  desire  for  tong  life. 
Her  ladvship  was  sensible  and  well  infoim- 
ed,  and  nad  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  woiU. 
Her  lord  had  held  several  high  offioea,  and 
she  was  sister  to  the  great  Earl  of  Stair. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  payings  nat 
tribute  to  the  character  of  John,  Ear)  of 
Loudoun  •%  who  did  more  service  to  the 


'  [Boswell  himself  was  cdloos  to  the  eontadi 
of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  when  telling  them,  ahriif 
reminds  one  of  a  jocky  receiving  a  kick  from  tw 
horse  which  he  is  showing  off  to  a  customer,  ud 
is  grinning  with  pain  while  he  is  trying  tooy  sal, 
"Pretty  rogue— *no  vioe'-aU 


fiui.»*  To  Ub 
Johnaoa^a  radoMSB  was  only  **  prttiif  Famn** 
way.'*  Dr.  Robeitsoa  had  a  aense  of  gaad- 
breeding  which  inclined  him  rather  to  foi^  Ae 
benefit  of  Johnaon's  oonveraatioD  than  awifaa 
his  rudeness  — Walteh  Scott.] 

*  [Lady  Margaret  Dalrymple,  only  da^ghtarrf 
John,  Earl  of  Stair,  mairied,  in  1700,  to  H^h, 
third  Eari  of  Loudoun.  She  died  in  1777,  apd 
one  hundred.  Of  this  yenerable  lady,  and  of  tbe 
Counteaa  of  Eglintoone,  whom  Johnson  nM 
next  day,  he  thus  speaks  in  his  Jownuif: 
"  Length  of  life  is  distributed  impartialljr  to  voy 
different  modes  of  life  in  very  different  dimstei; 
and  the  monntaina  have  no  greater  examplfli  sf 
age  and  health  than  the  Lowlands,  where  I  wm 
introduced  to  two  ladies  of  high  quality,  oae  sf 
whom  (Lady  Loudoun),  in  her  nine^4biilk 
year,  presided  at  her  table  with  the  iull  exeiciM 
of  all  her  poweia;  and  the  other  (Lady  E^^ialoMi) 
had  attained  her  ei^hty-ibnith  year,  withoaliif 
diminntbn  of  her  vivacity,  and  utde  raaaoa  to  so* 
cuae.  tinoe  of  depredationa  on  her  beaaly.'*' 
Worke,  vol  viiL  p.  818. — Ed.] 

»  [Fouith  Eari,  bom  in  1705,  died  ia  lltt- 
He  had  coDaiderahle  mUitaiy  commaada,  aad  «» 
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county  of  Ayr  in  general,  as  ivell  as  to  indi- 
viduals in  it,  Uian  any  man  we  have  ever 
had*  It  is  painAii  to  think  that  he  met 
with  mnch  ingratitude  from  persons  hoth  in 
high  and  low  rank:  but  such  was  his  tem- 
per, such  his  knowledge  of "  base  mankind!,^' 
that,  ss  if  he  had  expected  no  other  return, 
his  mind  was  never  soured,  end  he  retained 
his  90od  humour  and  benevolence  to  the  last. 
The  tenderness  of  his  heart  was  proved  in 
1745-6,  when  he  had  an  important  com- 
mand in  the  Highlands,  and  behaved  with 
a  generous  humanity  to  the  unfortunate. 
1  cannot  fiffurea*more  honest  politician; 
lor  though  his  interest  in  our  county  was 
great,  and  generally  successful,  he  not  only 
did  not  deceive  by  fallacious  promises,  but 
was  anxious  that  people  should  not  deceive 
themselves  by  too  sanguine  expectations. 
His  kind  and  dutifal  attention  to  his  mother 
was  unremitted.  At  his  house  was  true 
hospitality;  a  plain  but  a  plentiful  table; 
and  every  gnest  being  left  at  perfect  free- 
dom, felt  himself  quite  easv  and  happy. 
'While  I  live,  I  shall  honour  tne  memory  of 
this  amiable  man. 

At  night,  we  advanced  a  few  miles  far- 
ther, to  the  house  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Treesbank,  who  was  married  to  one  of  my 
wife*s  sistsrs,  and  were  entertained  very 
as^reeably  by  a  worthy  oouple. 

Sunday^  SUt  O^ober.-^We  reposed 
here  in  tranquillity.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
plesbsed  to  find  a  numerous  and  excellent 
coUection  of  booka,  which  had  mostly  be- 
longed to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Campbell, 
brother  of  oar  host.  I  was  desirous  to  have 
procured  for  my  fellow-traveller,  to-day,  the 
oosnpany  of  Sir  John  Cuninghame,  of  Ca- 
wtngton,  whose  castle  was  but  two  miles 
^  nt>m  us.  He  was  a  very  distinjguished 
scholar,  was  lonff  abroad,  and  during  part 
of  the  time  Uvea  much  with  the  learned 
Cuninghame,  the  opponent  of  Bentley  as  a 
critic  upon  Horace*  He  wrote  Latin  with 
great  elegance,  and,  what  is  very  remarka- 
ble, read  Homer 
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year.     I  wrote  to  him  to  request  he  would 


'  and  Ariosto  through  every 
o  him  to  reouest  he  would 
ccnie  to  us;  but  unfortunately  he  was  pre- 
vented by  indisposition.  •  * 

Mtmday,  Ut  Nwember. — Though  Dr. 
Johnson  was  lazy,  and  averse  to  move,  I 
insisted  that  he  should  go  with  me,  and  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Countess  of  E^lintoune^,  mo- 


the  penoD  who  brought  JoIuHon's  friend,  Lord 
Charles  Hay,  to  a  coiirt4nartia],  as  we  ahall  see 
hereafter. — ^Ed.] 

*  The  nn willing  gratitude  of  baae  mankind. — 
JPape. — BoswKLL. 

*  £Si»anna,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Ken- 
ned^, of  Culzeen,  thhd  wUe  of  the  ninth  Earl  of 
'Egjuiteone.  She  was  a  clever  woman,  and  a 
^^atronsMof  the  BeUe$  Lettres*  Allan  Ramaay^s 
Ge/ttle  Shepherd  was  dedkarted  to  her  in  a  very 

^■ilsaifis  i^Ie  of  panegyric    8he  died  in  Aynhbe, 


ther  of  the  late  and  present  earl.  I  assurea 
him  he  would  find  himself  amply  recom- 
pensed for  the  trouble;  and  he  yiekled  to 
iny  solicitations,  though  with  some  unwil- 
lingness. We  were  well  mounted,  and  had 
not  many  miles  to  ride.  He  talked  of  the 
attention  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute our  charity  j  udiciously .  «*  If  thought- 
lessly done,  we  may  neglect  the  most  de- 
serving objects;  and,  as'evei^  man  has  but 
a  certain  proportion  to  give,  if  it  is  lavished 
upon  tliose  who  first  present  themselves, 
there  may  be  nothing  lei\  for  such  as  have 
a  better  claim.  A  man  should  first  relieve 
those  who  are  nearly  connected  with  him, 
by  whatever  tie;  and  then,  if  he  has  any 
thing  to  spare,  may  extend  his  bounty  to  a 
wider  circle." 

As  we  passed  very  near  the  castle  of  Dun- 
donaki,  which  was  one  of  the  many  resi- 
dences of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  in 
vrhkh  Robert  the  Second  lived  and  died. 
Dr.  Johnson  wished  to  survey  it  particular- 
ly. It  stands  on  a  beautiful  rising  ground, 
whk^h  )B  seen  at  a  great  distance  on  several 
quarters,  and  from  whence  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  the  rich  district  of  Cun- 
inghame, the  western  sea,  the  isle  of  Arran, 
and  a  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland. 
It  has  long  been  unroofed;  and,  though  of 
considerable  sise,  we  could  not,  by  any 
power  of  imagmatiou,  figure  it  as  having 
been  a  suitable  habitation  for  majesty.  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  irritate  my  old  Scottish  enthu* 
uasm,  was  very  jocular  on  the  homely  ac- 
commodation of  <<  King  i)o6,"  and  roared 
and  laughed  till  the  ruins  echoed. 

Lady  Eglintoune,  though  she  was  now  in 
her  eighty>fifth  year,  and  had  lived  in  the 
retirement  of  the  country  for  almost  half  a 
century,  was  still  a  very  agreeable  woman. 
She  was  of  the  noble  house  of  Kennedy, 
and  had  all  the  elevation  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  birth  inspires.  Her  fig* 
ure  was  majestick,  her  manners  high-bred, 
her  reading  extensive,  and  her  conversation 
elegant.  She  had  been  the  admiration  of 
the  gay  circles  of  life,  and  the  patroness  of 
poets.  Dr.  Johnson  was  deUffhted  with  his 
reception  here.  Her  princi|Je3  in  church 
and  state  were  congenial  with  his.  She 
knew  all  his  merit,  and  had  heard  much  of 
him  from  her  son.  Earl  Alexander  3,  who 
loved  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  men 
of  talents  in  every  department. 

All  who  knew  his  lordship  will  allow 
that  his  understanding  and  accomplishments 

in  1780,  aged  ninety-one.  (See  antCt  30th  Oct. 
n.)  The  eighth  Earl  of  Eglintoune,  Uie  father  of 
her  lord,  had  mairicd,  as  his  second  wife,  Cathe- 
rine St.  Quentin,  the  wkiow  of  three  husbands, 
and  aged  above  ninety  at  the  time  of  her  lust  mar- 
riage; being,  it  is  presomed,  the  oldest  bride  on 
record. — ^Ed.] 
*  [See  ante,  p.  2S2.— En.] 
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weie  of  do  ordinary  rate.  From  the  gay 
habits  which  he  had  early  acquired,  he 
spent  too  much  of  his  time  with  men,  and 
in  pursuits  far  beneath  such  a  mind  as  liis. 
He  afterwards  became  sensible  of  it,  and 
turned  his  thoughts  to  objects  of  impor- 
tance; but  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his 
life.  I  cannot  speak  but  with  emotions  of 
the  most  affectionate  resret  of  one,  in 
whose  company  many  of  my  early  days 
were  passed,  and  to  whose  kindness  I  was 
much  indebted. 

Oflen  must  I  have  occasion  to  upbraid  my- 
self that,  soon  ailer  our  return  to  the  mam 
land,  I  allowed  indolence  to  prevail  over  me 
60  much  as  to  shrink  from  the  labour  of 
continuing  my  journal  with  the  same  mi- 
nuteness as  before;  sheltering  myself  in  the 
thought  that  we  had  done  mth  the  Hebri- 
des; and  not  condderinff  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
memorabtlia  were  iike^  to  be  more  valua- 
ble when  we  were  restored  to  a  more  pol- 
ished society.  Much  has  thus  been  irre* 
coverably  lost. 

Iii  the'course  of  our  conversation  this  day 
it  came  out  that  Lady  Eglintoune  was  mar- 
ried the  year  before  Dr.  Johnson  was  bom; 
upon  which  she  graciously  said  to  him 
that  she  might  have  been  his  mother,  and 
that  she  now  adopted  him;  and  when  we 
were  going  away,  she  embraced  him,  say- 
ing, "My  dear  son,  farewell!'*  My  friend 
was  much  pleased  with  this  day's  entertain- 
ment, and  owned  that  I  had  done  well  to 
force  him  out 

JSusday,  ^d  November. — ^We  were  now 
in  a  country  not  only  "  of  saddles  and  bri~ 
dies,*'  but  of  post-chaises;  and  having  or- 
dered one  from  Kilmarnock,  we  got  to  Au- 
chinleck  before  dinner. 

My  father  was  not  quite  a  year  and  a 
half  older  than  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  his  con- 
scientious discharge  of  his  laborious  duty 
as  a  judge  in  Scotland,  where  the  law  pro- 
ceedings are  ahnost  all  in  writing, — a  se- 
vere complaint  which  ended  in  his  death, — 
and  the  loss  of  my  mother  i,  a  woman  of  al- 
most unexampled  piety  and  goodness, — had 
before  this  time  in  some  degree  affected  his 
spirits,  and  rendered  him  less  disposed  to 
exert  his  faculties :  for  he  had  originally  a 
very  strong  mind,  and  cheerful  temper.  He 
assured  me  he  never  had  felt  one  m(»nent 
of  what  is  called  low  spirits,  or  uneasiness, 
without  a  real  cause.  He  had  a  great 
many  good  stories,  which  he  tokl  uncom- 
monly well,  and  he  was  remarkable  for 
"humour,  ineolumi  gravitate,^'  as  Lord 
Monboddo  used  to  characterise  it.  His 
a^e,  his  o(Hce,  and  his  character,  had  long 
given  him  an  acknowledged  claim  to  great 
attention  in  whatever  company   he  was; 

^  [Enphemia  Erakiae,  of  the  iiunily  of  the 
EariofBuchan.— Ed.] 
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and  he  could  ill  brook  any  diminution  of  it 
He  was  as  sanguine  a  whig  and  preabyte^ 
rian  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  toiy  *ajid 
church-of-£ngland  man:  and  as  he  had  not 
niuch  leisure  to  be  informed  of  Dr.  John- 
son's great  merits  by  reading  his  works,  he 
had  a  partial  and  unfavourable  notion  of 
him,  founded  on  his  supposed  political 
tenets;  which  were  so  discordant  to  hii 
own,  that,  instead  of  speaking  of  him  with 
that  respect  to  which  he  was  entitled,  he 
used  to  call  him  "a  jaeebite  fdlow," 
Knowing  all  this,  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  brinff  ihem  together,  had  not  my 
father,  out  of  kindness  to  me,  destied  me  to 
invite  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  house. 

I  was  very  anxious  that  all  shouki  be 
well;  and  begged  of  my  friend  to  avoid 
three  topicks,  as  to  which  they  diflered  veiy 
widely:  whigginn,  presbyterianiam,  and— 
Sir  Jonn  Pringle.  He  said  courteously, 
"  I  shall  certainly  not  talk  on  subjectB  wfaibh 
I  am  toki  are  diaaffreeable  to  a  gentieman 
under  whose  roof  I  am;  especially,  I  siiafl 
not  do  so  to  your  father. '* 

Our  first  day  went'off  very  smoothly.  It 
rained,  and  we  could  not  get  out;  but  ray 
father  showed  Dr.  Johnson  his  library, 
which,  in  cnrioufl  editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classicks,  is,  I  suppose,  not  ex- 
celled by  any  private  collection  in  Great 
Britain.  My  father  had  studied  at  Leyden, 
and  been  very  intimate  with  the  Gronovii, 
and  other  learned  men  there.  He  wae  a 
sound  scholar,  and,  in  particular,  had  col- 
lated manuscripts  and  different  editions  of 
Anacreon,  and  others  of  the  Greek  jyiick 
poets,  with  great  care;  so  that  my  mend 
and  he  had  much  matter  for  conversatkiii, 
without  touching  on  the  fatal  topicks  of 
difference. 

Dr.  Johnson  found  here  Baxter's  *'  An- 
acreon,'' which  he  told  me  he  had  long  in- 
quired for  in  vain,  and  b^an  to  suspect 
there  was  no  such  book.  Baxter  was  the 
keen  antagonist  of  Barnes.  His  life  is  in 
the  "  Biographia  Britannica."  My  father 
has  written  many  notes  on  this  book,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  talked  of  having  it  re 
printed^* 

Wednesday,  Sd  November. — It  rained 
all  day,  and  gave  Dr.  Johnson  an  impi«»- 
sion  of  that  incommodiousness  of  climate  in 
the  west,  of  which  he  has  taken  notice  in 
his  "  Journey:"  but,  bein^  well  accommo- 
dated, and  furnished  with  a  variety  of 
books,  he  was  not  dissatisfied. 

Some  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood 
came  to  visit  my  fatlier;  but  there  was  little 
conversation.  One  of  them  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  how  he  liked  the  Highlands.  The 
question  seemed  to  irritate  hma,  for  he  an- 
swered, <<  How,  sir,  can  you  aak  me  what 
obliges  me  to  speak  unfavourably  of  a 
country  where  I  have  been  hospitaUy  cbp- 
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tertamed?  Wha  con  like  the  Higrhlaiids!' 
1  like  the  inhabitants  very  well.**  The 
gentleman  asked  no  more  qtieslxons. 

Let  me  now  make  up  for  the  present 
neglect,  by  again  gleaning  from  the  past. 
At  Lord  Monboddo's,  after  the  conversa- 
tion upon  the  decrease  of  learning  in  Eng- 
land, his  lordship  mentioned  ifermes  by 
Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbuiy,  as  the  work  of  a 
living  atithour,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  res- 
pect. Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the 
lime;  but  when  we  were  in  o\ir  post-chaise, 
told  me,  he  thought  Harris  "  a  coxcomb." 
This  he  said  of  him,  not  as  a  man,  but 
as  an  authom*;  and  I  give  his  opinions  of 
men  and  books,  faithfully,  whether  they 
agree  with  my  own,  or  not.  I  do  admit, 
that  there  afways  appeared  to  me  some- 
thing; of  affectation  in  Mr.  Harris's  manner 
of  writing;  something  of  a  habit  of  cloth- 
ing plain  thoughts  in  analytick  and  categori- 
cal formality.  But  all  his  writings  are 
imbued  with  learning;  and  all  breathe 
that  philanthropy  and  amiable  disposition, 
which  distinguished  him  as  a  man  ^ 
r  At  another  time,  during  our  Tour,  he 
drew  the  character  of  a  rapacious  Highland 
chief  *  with  the  strength  of  Theophrastus 
or  La  Bhiyere;  concluding  with  these 
words:  "  Sir,  he  Ji as  no  more  the  soul  of  a 
chief,  than  an  attorney  who  hag  twen^ 
houses  in  a  street,  and  considers  hbw  much 
he  can  make  by  them." 

He  t'his  day,  when  we  were  by  ourselves, 
observed,  how<x>mmon  it  was  for  people  to 
talk  from  books;  to  retail  the  sentiments  of 
others,  and  not  their  own;  in  short,  to  con- 
verse without  any  originality  of  jinking. 
He  was  pleased  to  say,  '<  You  and  I  do  not 
talk  from  books." 

i  Thursday  J  4ih  NovenUttf. — I  wa^  glad 
to  have  at  length  a  very  fine  day,  on  which 
I  could  show  Dr.  Johnson  the  place  of 

!  1  This  gentleman,  though  devoted  to  the  study 
of  granunar  and  dialecticlu,  was  not  so  absorbed 
in  it  OS  to  b«  without  a  sense  of  pleasantiy,  or  to 
be  offended  at  his  favourite  topicks  being  treated 
lightly.  I  one  day  met  him  in  the  street,  as  I 
was  hastening  to  the  bouse  of  lords,  and  told  him, 
I  was  sorry  I  could  not  stop,  being  rather  too  late 
to  attend  an  appeal  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
against  Douglas.  "I  thought,''  said  he,  **  their 
contest  had  been  over  long  ago.*'  I  ansv^ered, 
**  The  contest  concerning  Douglases  filiation  was 
over  long  ago;  but  the  contest  now  is,  who  shall 
have  the  estate.'*  Then  assuming  the  air  of  **  an 
ancient  sage  philosopher,*'  I  proceeded  thus: 
*<  Were  I  to  predicate  concerning  him,  I  should 
nay,  the  contest  formerly  was.  What  U  he? 
The  contest  now  is.  What  has  he  ?"  "  Right,'* 
replied  Mr.  Harris,  smilii^,  "  you  have  done  with 
quality,  and  have  got  mto  quantity.^* — ^Bosr 
w£i«i..  [See  ante,  as  to  Mr.  Harris's  learning, 
p.  310.— EjD.] 

•  [No  doubt  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald. — E».] 
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itiyftmily,  *vrfiich  he  has  honounid  with^ 
much  attention  in  his  "  Journey."  He  is, 
however,  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the 
Gehick  name,  Anchinleck,  has  no  rehition 
to  the  natural  appearance  of  it.  I  believe 
every  Celtick  name  of  a  place  will  be  found 
very  descriptive  Auchtnleck  does  not  sig- 
nify a  gUmy  field,  as  he  has  said,  but  n  field 
of  ftag'sUmes;  and  this  place  has  a  num- 
her  of  rocks,  which  abound  in  strata  of  that 
kind.  The  «  fallen  d^nity  of  tfie  old  cas- 
tle,*' as  he  has  forcibly  expressed  its,  de- 
lighted him  exceedingly.  On  one  side  of 
the  rock  on  which  its  ruins  stand,  runs  the 
river  Lugar,  which  is  liere  of  considerable 
breadth,  and  is  bordered  by  other  high 
rocks,  sdiaded  with  wood.  On  the  other 
side  runs  a  brook,  skirted  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  but  6n  a  smaller  scale.  I  cannot  fig- 
ure a  more  romantick  scene. 

I  felt  myself  elated  here,  and  expatiated 
to  my  ilhistrians  Mentor  on  the  antiquity 
and  honourable  alliances  of  mv  fkmily,  and 
on  the  merits  of  its  founder,  Thomas  Bos- 
well,  who  was  highly  favoured  by  his  sove- 
reign, James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  fell  with 
him  at  the  battle  of  Plodden-field;  and  in 
the  glow  of  what,  I  am  sensible,  will,  in  a 
commercial  age,  be  consideri^  as  genealo- 
gical enthusiasm,  did  not  omit  to  mention 
what  I  was  sure  my  friend  would  not  tfiink 
lightly  of,  my  relation  to  the  royal  person- 
age, whose  liberality,  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  had  ffiven  him  comfort  and  in- 
dependence. I  have,  in  a  formef  page, 
aclnowledged  my  pride  of  ancient  blood, 
in  which  I  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Johnson: 
my  readers  therefore  will  not  be  surj)naed 
at  my  having  induJged.it  on  this  oceasioa. 

Not  far  from  the  old  castle  is  a  spot  of 
consecrated  earth,  on  which  may  be  traced 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Vincent,  and  where  in  old  times 
"was  the  place  of  graves"  for  the  family. 
h  grieves  me  to  think  that  the  remains  of 
sanctity  here,  which  were  consfderable, 
were  dragged  away,  and  employed  in  build- 
ing a  part  of  the  house  of  Auchinleck,  of 
the  middle  age;  which  was  the  family  res- 
idence, till  my  father  erected  that "  elegant 
modem  mansion,"  of  Which  Dr.  Johnson 
speaks  so  handsomely.  Perhaps  this  chapel 
may  one  day  be  restored. 


*•[••  I  was  less  deluhted  with  the  elegance  of 
tibe  modem  mansion  tnaa  with  the  ssUen  dignity 
'oftheokioaslAe:  I  clambered  with  Ifr.  Boswell 
among  the  mias,  which  afibrded  striking  images 
of  aneieatlifti  Here,  ia  tlte  ages  of  tnmaJl  and 
lapine,  the.kiid  was  sarpiiaad  and  killed  by  tiia 
aeigliboiiri8g«liief>  who  perhaps  migfat  have  ex* 
tingniahed  the  fiimily,  had  he  not,  in  a  few  daysi 
been  seized  and  hanged,  together  with  his  sons, 
tiy.i?«i^/as,  who  came  with  his  foicei  to  the 
relief  of  Auchinleck. '  *^  Johnson's  Workst  veL 
viii.  p.  413.— £r.] 
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Dr.  iohiMQn  was  pleased  wImmi  I  sbowad 

him  some  venerable  old  treesi  under  the 
shade  of  which  my  ancestors  had  walked. 
He  exhorted  me  to  plant  assiduout^y,  as  no^ 
lather  had  done  to  a  ereat  extent 

As  I  wandered  wiui  mv  reverend  friend 
in  the  troves  of  Anchlnleck,  I  tokl  him, 
that,  if  I  survived  him,  it  was  my  intention 
to  erect  a  monument  to  him  here,  amokipf 
scenes  which,  in  my  mind,  were  all  classi- 
cal; for,  in  my  youth,  I  had  appropriated 
to  them  many  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
Roman  poets.  He  could  not  bear  to  have 
death  presented  to  him  in  any  shapes  for 
his  constitutional  melancholy  made  the 
king  of  terrours  more  frightful.  He  turned 
off  the  subject,  saying,  <*  Sir,  I  hope  to  see 
your  grandchildren." 

This  forenoon  he  observed  some  cattle 
without  horns,  of  which  he  has  taken  no- 
tice in  his  "  Joumev,"  and  seems  undecided 
whether  they  be  ot  a  particular  race.  His 
doubts  appear  to  have  had  no  foundation; 
for  my  respectable  neighbour,  Mr.  Fairlie, 
who,  with  all  his  attention  to  agriculture, 
finds  time  both  for  the  classicks  and  his 
friends,  assures  me  they  are  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  that,  when  any  of  their  calves 
hove  horns,  a  mixture  of  breed  can  be 
traced.  In  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  the  following  passage  in 
Tacitus,  <<  Ne  arvMnitB  quidem  tuus  Ao- 
nor^  out  gloria  frontit ;  *'  ( Dc  Mor.  Germ. 
S  5.)  which  he  wondered  had  escaped  Di. 
Johnson. 

On  the  front  of  the  house  of  Auchinleck 
ia  this  inscription: 


Ctuod  petis,  hie  est ; 


Est  Ulabrb;  atumas  ii  te  Hon  deficit  nqaos." 

It  is  characteristick  of  the  founder;  but  the 
ammiu  as^quus  is,  alas!  not  inheritable,  nor 
the  subject  of  devise.  He  always  talked  to 
me  as  if  it  were  in  a  man's  own  power  to 
attain  it;  but  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  that  he 
owned  to  him,  when  they  were  alone,  his 
persuasion  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
constitutional,  or  the  effect  of  causes  which 
do  not  depend  on  ourselves,  and  that  Hor- 
ace boasts  too  much,  when  he  says,  ee^tium 
mi  animum  ip$ejparabo, 

Friday  y  bUi  November.^The  Reverend 
Mr.  Dun,  our  parish  minister,  who  had 
dined  with  us  yesterday,  with  some  other 
company,  insisted  that* Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
should  dine  with  him  to-day.  This  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  show  ay  friend  the 
road  to  the  church,  made  by  my  father  at  a 
great  expense,  for  above  three  miles,  otn  his 
own  estate,  through  a  range  of  well  en- 
closed fkrms,  with  a  row  of  trees  on  each 
aide  of  it.  He  called  it  the  ma  saera,  and 
was  very  fond  of  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  though 
he  held  notions  far  distant  from  those  of 
the  presbyterian  clcrgv,  yet  could  associati^ 
m  good  terms  with  them.    He  indeed  oc- 


caaoaaHy  attacked  then.  One  of  them 
discovered  s  narrowness  of  infonnation 
cdneerniog  the  dig^iitariea  of  the  church  of 
England,  amonff  whom  may  be  found  ntta 
of  the  greatest  learning,  virtue,  and  piety, 
and  oi  a  truly  apostolic  character,  ite 
talked  before  Dr.  Johnson  ^of  fat  bishops 
and  drowsy  deans ;  and,  in  short,  aeeaied 
to  believe  the  illiberal  and  profane  scoffings 
of  professed  satirists,  or  vuwar  railers.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  so  highly  offended,  that  he 
said  to  him,  *<  Sir,  you  know.no  more  of 
our  church  than  a  Hottentot."  I  was  sor- 
ry that  he  brought  this  upon  himself. 

Salt/rdayf  Wi  NovenAer. — I  cannot  be 
certain  whether  it  was  on  tliia  day,  or  a 
former,  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  my  father 
came  in  collision.  If  I  recollect  right,  the 
contest  began  while  nw  father  was  showing 
him  his  collection  of  medals;  and  Oliver 
Cromwell's  coin  unfortunately  introduced 
Charles  the  First  and  loryism.  They  be- 
came exceedingly  warm  and  violent,  and  I 
was  very  much  distressed  by  being  present 
at  such  an  altercation  between  two  men, 
both  of  whom  I  reverenced;  yet  1  durst 
not  interfere.  It  would  certainly  be  veiy 
unbecoming  in  me  to  exhibit  my  honoured 
father  and  my  respected  friend,  as  intellec- 
tual gladiators,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
publick;  and  therefore  I  auppresa  what  , 
would,  I  dare  say,  make  an  interesting 
scene  in  this  dramatick  sketch,  this  account 
of  the  transit  of  Johnson  over  the  Caledo- 
nian hemisphere  K 


*  [CM  Lord  Auchinleck  was  an  abfe  lawyer, 
a  good  scholar,  after  the  maimer  of  Scotiand,  aad 
highly  Takied  his  own  advantages  as  a  man  of 
gWNl  esUte  and  ancient  family;  and,  moreover » 1^ 
was  a  strict  preBbyterian  and  whig  of  the  eM 
Soottiah  cast  Thn  did  not  prevent  ha  being 
a  terribly  prond  ariBtocFat;  and  great  was  the 
oontenpt  he  entertained  and  exprened  for  his  aoa 
Jamee»  for  the  natore  of  hia  friendships  and  tie 
character  of  the  peraonagea  of  whom  he  was  cn- 

fotU  one  after  another.  "  There*s  nae  hope  lor 
amie,  nion,'*  he  said  to  a  fiirad.  *<  Jamie  ■ 
Eien  clean  gjte. — ^What  do  you  think,  moo? 
e'adone  wi'  Paoli — he*s  offwi-  the  land-loap- 
ing  scoundrel  of  a  Corsican;  and  whoee  tail  do 
YOU  think  he  has  pinned  himself  to  aow»  mon?*' 
Here  the  old  judge  summoned  up  a  aneer  of  most 
soTereign  contempt.  '*  A  dominie,  moo — an  auki 
dominie;  he  keeped  a  schule,  and  ean*d  it  an 
acaadamy.*^  Probablv  if  this  had  been  reported 
to  Johnson,  he  would  have  felt  it  more  galling, 
for  he  never  much  liked  to  think  of  that  period  of 
his  life  :  it  would  bave  aggravated  he  dislike  of 
Lord  Auchinleck  *s  whiggery  and  preshyterianisni. 
Hiese  the  old  lord  carried  to  such  an  unnsual 
height,  that  once  when  a  countryman  came  m 
to  state  some  justice  busineas,  and  being  reqaiied 
to  make  his  oath,  declined  to  do  ao  before  hm 
lordship,  because  be  was  not  a  covenanted  mag- 
istrate,— "  Is  that  a*  year  objectk>n,  mon  ?**  asid 
the  judge;  *'  come  your  ways  in  here,  and  weH 
baith  ofus  tak  the  solenin  league  and  cownaal 
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Yet  I  ihink  I  may,  without  impropriety, 
mention  oae  circumstance,  as  an  instance 
of  my  father's  address.  Dr.  Johnson  chal- 
lenged him,  as  he  did  as  all  at  Talisker,  to 
point  out  any  theological  works  of  merit 
written  by  presbyterian  ministers  in  Scot- 
land. M^  father^  whose  studies  did  not 
ae  much  in  that  way,  owned  to  me  after- 
wards, ihat  he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss 
liow  to  answer^  but  that  luckily  he  recol- 
lected having  read  in  catalogues  the  title 
ofDarhamon  the  Galatians;  upon  which 
he  boldly  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  have  you  read 
Mr.  Durham's  excellent  commentary  on 
the  Galatians?"  "No,  sir,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson.  By  this  lucky  thought  my  father 
kept  him  at  bay,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  his 
triumph  \  but  his  antagonist  soon  made  a 
retort,  which  I  forbear  to  mention. 

In  the  course  of  their  altercation,  whig- 
gism  and  presbyterianism,  toryism  and 
epiacopacy,  were  terribly  buffeted.  My 
wcMthy  hereditary  friend,  Sir  John  Pringle, 
never  having  been  mentioned,  happily  es- 
caped without  a  bruise. 

My  father's  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  may 
1>e  conjectured  from  the  name  he  afler- 
\vards  grave  him,  which  was  Vrsk  Major. 
Sut  it  16  not  true,  as  has  been  re])orted,  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  my  saying  that  he 
was  a  coMtellaHon  of  genius  and  literature. 
It  was  a  sly  abrupt  expression  to  one  of  his 
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together."  The  oath  was  scoordingly  a^^reed  and 
«wom  to  by  both,  and  I  dara  say  it  was  the  last 
time  it  ever  receiTod  such  homage.  It  may  be 
trarmited  how  ikr  Lord  Audunhek,  meh  as  he  ia 
iiere  deieribed,  was  likely  to  sait  a  high  toiy  and 
episcopalian  Kke  Johmoa.  As  they  approadied 
Aaehinleck,  Botweli  eoajared  Johnoon  by  all  the 
ties  of  regard,  and  in  requital  of  the  aervicet  lie 
h»A  reodeted  hhn  a|ioa  his  tonr,  that  he  would 
spare  two  sabjects  in  tendemeBa  to  his  father's 
prejadioes;  the  first  related  to  Sir  John  Prihgle, 
president  of  the  royal  society,  aboat  whom  tlwie 
was  then  some  dk^ote  ennent;  the  oaoond  con- 
cerned the  general  question  «f  whig  and  toiy. 
Sir  John  Pringle,  as  Boswett  aaya,  escaped,  hat 
the  controversy  between  tory  and  ooTonantar 
raged  with  great  fory,  and  ended  in  Johnson's 
pressing  upon  the  old  ju^l^  the  qnestion,  what 
good  Cromwell,  of  whom  1^  had  saki  something 
derogatory,  had  ever  done  to  his  country;  when, 
after  being  moch  tortnted.  Lord  Aneunlock  at 
last  spoke  ont,  *'  God,  doctor!  he  gait  kings  ken 
that  they  had  a  /t«A  in  theb  neek."  He  taogbt 
kings  they  had  a  joint  in  their  necka.  Jamie 
Aen  set  to  mediating  between  hb  father  and  the 
philosopher,  and  availing  himself  of  the  jadge's 
sense  of  hospitality,  which  was  ponctilions,  re- 
duced the  debate  to  mote  order.— Walter 
Scott.] 

'  [All  parties  seem  to  have  here  been  m  a  happy 
state  of  ignorance;  ibr  Mr.  Chalmeis  informs  me, 
that  there  is  no  saeh  book  as  Dvham  "  on  the 
Oalaiians^"  thoqgh  them  is  **  4>n  the  JUv^lO' 


brethren  on  the  bej)eh  of  the  CQurt  of  ses- 
sion, in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  then 
standing;  but  it  was  not  said  in  his  hear- 
ing. 

Sunday y  Tth  November, — My  father  and 
I  went  to  publick  worship  in  our  parish 
church,  in  which  I  regretted  that  Dr.  John- 
son would  not  join  us;  for,  though  we  have 
there  no  form  of  prayer,  nor  magnificent 
solemnity,  yet,  as  God  is  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  and  the  same  doctrines 
preached  as  in  the  cliurch  of  England,  my 
friend  would  certainly  have  shown  more 
liberaUty,  had  he  attended.  I  doubt  not, 
however,  but  he  employed  his  time  in  pri- 
vate to  very  good  purpose.  His  uniform 
and  fervent  piety  was  manifested  on  many 
occasions  during  our  tour,  which  I  have 
not  mentioned.  'His  reason  ibr  not  joining 
in  presbyterian  worship  has  been  recorded 
in  a  former  paffe  9. 

Monday, Sth  November. — Notwithstand- 
ing the  altercation  that  had  passed,  my 
father,  who  had  the  dignified  courtesy  or 
an  old  baron,  was  very  civil  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  politely  attended  nim  to  the  post-chaise 
which  was  to  convey  us  to  Edinburgh. 

Thus  they  parted.  They  are  now  in 
another,  and.  a  higher  state  of  existence: 
and  as  they  were  both  worthy  christian 
men,  I  trust  they  have  met  in  happiness. 
But  I  must  observe,  injustice  to  my  friend's 
political  principles,  and  my  own,  that  they 
nave  met  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  room 
for  vfhiggism. 

We  came  at  night  to  a  good  inn  at  Ham- 
ilton.   I  recollect  no  more. 

Tueiday,  9th  November. — I  wished  to 
have  shown  Dr.  Johnson  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  house,  commonly  called  the 
palace  of  Hamilton,  which  is  close  by  the 
town.  It  is  an  object  which,  having  been 
pointed  out  to  me  as  a  splendul  edifice, 
from  my  earliest  years,  in  traveling  between 
Auchinleck  and  Edinburgh,  has  still  parent 
grandeur  in  my  imagination.  My  friend 
consented  to  stop,  and  view  the  ouiside  of 
it,  but  could  not  be  ijersuaded  to  go  into  it. 

We  arrived  this  night  at  Edinburgh,  af- 
ter an  absence  of  eighty-three  days.  For 
five  weeks  together,  of  the  tempestuous 
season,  there  had  been  no  account  received 
of  us.  I  cannot  express  how  happy  1  was 
on  finding  myself  again  at  home. 

Wednetday^  10/A  Novertiber.—0\^  Mr 
Drummoud,  the  bookseller,  came  to  break 
fast.  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  had  not  met  for 
ten  years.  There  was  respect  on  his  side 
and  kindness  on  Dr.  Johnson'a.  Soon  af^ 
terwards  Lord  Elibank  came  in,  and  was 
much  pleased  at  seeing  Dr.  Johnson  in 
Scotland.  His  lordship  said,  <<  hardly  any 
thing  seemed  to  him  more  improbable.-* 
Dr.  Johnson  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 

'  See  ante,  p.  362.— Boswcll. 
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him.  SpeakiDg  of  him  to  me,  he  charac- 
terised hun  thus:  <'  Lord  Elibank  has  read 
a  g^reat  deal  It  is  true,  I  can  find  in  books 
all  that  he  has  read;  but  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  in  books,  proved  by  the 
test  of  real  life."  Indeed,  there  have  been 
few  men  whose  conversation  discovered 
more  knowledge  enlivened  by  fancy '.  He 
published  several  small  pieces  of  distin- 
guished meritj  and  has  left  some  in  manu- 
script, in  particular  an  account  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Carthagena,  in  which  he 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  army.  His 
writings  deserve  to  be  collected.  He  was 
the  early  patron  of  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
nistorian,  and  Mr.  Home,  the  tra^ck  poetj 
who,  when  they  were  ministers  of  country 
parishes,  lived  near  his  seat.  He  told  me, 
**I  saw  these  lads  had  talents,  and  they 
were  much  with  me."  I  hope  they  will  pay  a 
grateful  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  morning  was  chiefly  taken  up  by 
Dr.  Johnson's  giving  him  an  account  of 
our  Tour.  The  subject  of  diflerence  in 
political  principles  was  introduced.  John- 
son, "  It  is  much  increased  by  opposition. 
There  was  a  violent  whig,  with  whom  I  used 
to  contend  with  great  eagerness.  Atf^er  his 
death  I  felt  my  toryism  much  abated."  I 
suppose  he  meant  Mr.  Walrasley  of  Lich- 
field*, whose  character  he  has  drawn  so 
well  in  his  life  of  Edmund  Smith. 

Mr.  Nairne  came  in,  and  he  and  I  accom^ 
jIlKiied  Dr.  Johnson  to  Edinburgh  castle, 
which  he  owned  was  "  a  great  place."  But 
I  must  mention,  as  a  striking  instance  of 
that  spirit  of  contradiction  to  which  he,  had 
a  strong  propensity,  when  Lord  Elibank 
was  some  aa3r8  after  talking  of  it  with  the 
natural  elation  of  a  Scotchman,  or  of  any 
man  who  is  proud  of  a  stately  fortress  in 
hiii  own  country.  Dr.  Johnson  affected  to 
despise  it,  observing,  that  '*  it  would  make 
a  good  prison  in  England." 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have 
suppressed  one  of  his  sallies  against  my 
country,  it  mav  not  be  improper  here  to 
correct  a  mistaken  account  tliat  has  been 
circulated,  as  to  his  conversation  this  day. 
It  has  been  said,  that  being  desired  to  at- 
tend to  the  noble  prospect  irom  the  Castle- 
hill,  he  replied,  "  Sir,  the  noblest  prospect 
that  a  Scotchman  ev^r  sees,  is  tne  high 
road  that  leads  him  to  London."  This 
lively  sarcasm  was  thrown  out  at  a  tavern 
in  London,  in  my  presence,  many  years 
before. 

*  {L6rd  ElibaBk  mtada  a  hapPT  retort  on  Dr. 
J«hnBon'i  dafiaicion  of  o«Uv  as  tb«  foud  o£  facoKS 
an  EogbuMl  and  of  niea  in  Bcotland.  "  Yes,"  said 
h&;  **  and  where  elM  «riU  yea  eee  9ueh  ho¥9t8 
and  ftM/A#iBe&  ?" — ^Walter  Scott.] 

'  [See  antey  p.  196,  where  reasona  are  given 
wU^  it  ii  anllkdly  that  this  waa  Mr.  AYolx^ey. 


Vft  had  with  tw  to-day  at  dinner,  at  my 
house,  the  Lady  Dowager  Colvilis,  and 
Lady  Anne  Grskine  \  sisters  of  the  fiarlof 
Kelly;  the  Honourable  Archibald  ErekJne, 
who  has  now  succeeded  to  that  Utlc*; 
Lord  Elibank,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Blair, 
Mr.  Tytler,  the  acute  vindicator  of  Mary» 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  [his  son,  the  advo- 
cate^.] 

Fmgal  being  talked  of.  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
used  to  boast  that  he  had,  from  the  first, 
resisted  both  Ossian  and  the  gfianis  of 
Patagonia,  averred  his>  positive  disbelief  of 
its  authenticity.  Lord  Elfbank  said,  ^  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  M*Pherson»s.  Mr.  Johnson, 
I  keep  company  a  great  deal  with  yon;  it 
is  known  I  do.  I  may  borrow  from  yon 
better  things  than  lean  say  myself,  and 
give  them  as  my  own;  but  if  I  should, 
every  body  will  know  whose  they  are." 
The  Doctor  was  not  softened  by  this  com- 
pliment. He  denied  merit  to  Fingal,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  production  of  a  man  who 
has  had  the  advantages  that  the  present 
age  affords;  and  said,  '*  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  write  enough  in  that  styie,  if 
once  you  begin  7."  [Young  Mr.  Tytier 
briskly  steppe  fbrward,  and  said,  -^«^ 
"  Fingal  is  certainly  genuine,  for  I 
have  heard  a  great  part  of  it  repeated  in 
the  original."  Dr.  Johnson  indi^aintly 
asked  hmi,  *<Sir,  do  you  understand  the 
original.^"  Tttler.  "No,  air."  John- 
son. "  Why,  then,  we  see  to  what  lAw 
testimony  comes:  thus  iti8^*'    He  after- 


*  [Lady  Elizabetb  Eiskine,  daq^r  of  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Keltte,  widow  Of  Mr.  Waher  Mao- 
fariane,  and  wife,  by  a  aeeond  marriage,  «f  tfat 
foailh  Lord  Colville:  she  died  ia  1794,  in  her 
sixtieth  jear.^En.] 

«  [Lidy  Anne,  bom  in  17S6;  died  ia  180S, 
iimna]Tied.^-ED.  ] 

*  [As  9ettnthewA\  bom  in  1786:  ha  died  ia 
1707,  aannarried.p— En.]   - 

*  [Theee  are  the  woxds  of  the  fint  edition,  ia 
Uea  of  which,  for  a  leason  that  will  appew 
preeeatly,  Mr.  JBtoiweU  afterwards  OTbatituted  d» 
words  **•  eome  other  friends."  Yoong  Mr.  Tjtier, 
the  advocate,  became  aftertvarda  a  lord  eif  aeHiBn, 
onder  the  title  of  LoidWodehooselie. — ^Ed.] 

'  I  desire  not  to  be  aoderstood  as  agreeiiY  ^*' 
Hrthf  with  the  opinioDS  of  I>r.  Jofaaaon,  whidi  I 
relate  without  any  remaric  The  many  imitations, 
however,  of  Fii^l,  that  hav«  been  pubMiei, 
confirm  this  obsenration  in  a  coasidenftiie  degree. 

•I— Bo  SWELL. 

^  [in  place  of  this  passage  of  the  fint  ei&iaB, 
Mt.  Boswell  afVerwaids  snbstitated  the  ibliowiif: 
*'  One  gentleman  in  companj  erpreasii^  lis 
opinion  '  that  Fingal  was  certainly  geaoine,  Ik 
that  he  had  heard  a  great  part  of  it  refieated  ~ 
the  origiaal,'— Dr.  Johnson  indigaantly 
him,  whether  he  nndenteod  the  oiiginal; 
which  an  answer  being  given  in  the 
"  Why,  then,*  said  Dr.  Johnmi,  •  we  see  to  i 
thi$  testimony  comes:  thos  it  is.*  "— Eb.} 
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wards  said  to  me,  "Did  you  observe  the 
wonderful  confidence  with  which  youn^ 
TytJer  advanced  with  his  front  ready 
brazed  7"^] 

I  mentioned  this  fts  a  remarkable  proof 
how  liable  the  mind  of  man  is  to  credulity, 
when  not  guarded  by  such  strict  examina- 
tion as  that  which  Dr.  Johnson  habitually 
practised.  The  ulents  and  integrity  of  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  remark  are  un- 
questionable; yet,  had  not  Dr.  Johnson 
made  him  advert  to  the  consideration,  that 
he  who  does  not  understand  a  language 
cannot  know  that  something  which  is  re- 
cited to  him  is  in  that  language,  he  might 
have  believed,  and  reported  to  this  hour, 
that  he  had  "  heard  a  great  part  of  Fingal 
repeated  in  the  originaL" 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  on  the  north 
of  the  Tweed,  who  may  think  Dr.  John- 
son's account  of  Caledonian  credulity  and 
inaccuracy  too  strong,  it  is  but  fair  to  add, 
that  he  admitted  the  same  kind  of  ready 
belief  might  be  found  in  his  own  country. 
"  He  would  undertake,"  he  said,  "to  write 
an  epick  poem  on  the  story  of  Robin  Hood, 
and  naif  England,  to  whom  the  names  and 
places  he  should  mention  in  it  are  familiar, 
would  believe  and  declare  they  had  heard  it 
from  their  earliest  years." 

One  of  his  objections  to  the  authenticity 
of  Fingal,  during  the  conversation  at  Ulin- 
ish,  is  omitted  in  my  Journal,  but  I  perfectly 
recollect  it  "Why  is  not  the  original 
deposited  in  some  publick  library,  instead  of 
exhibiting  attestations  of  its  existence? 
Suppose  there  were  a  question  in  a  court  of 
justice,  whether  a  man  be  dead  or  alive. 
You  aver  he  is  aUve,  and  yon  bring  fifty 
witnesses  to  swear  it  1  answer,  *  Why  do 
you  not  produce  the  man?'"  This  is  an 
argument  founded  on  one  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  evidence,  which  Gilbert  i 
woald  have  held  to  be  irrefragable. 

I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give 
any  precise  decided  opinion  upon  this  ques- 
tion, as  to  which  I  believe  more  than  some, 
and  less  than  others.  The  suliject  appears 
to  have  now  become  very  uninteresting  to 
the  publick.    That  Fingal  is  not  from  be- 

S'nning  to  end  a  translation  from  the  Gae- 
^k,  ^t  that  $ome  passages  have  been 
supplied  by  the  editor  to  connect  the  whole, 
I  have  heard  admitted  by  very  warm  advo- 
cates for  its  authenticity.  If  this  be  the 
case,  why  are  not  theae  distinctly  lucertain- 
ed  ?  Antiquaries  and  admirers  of  the  work 
may  complain,  that  they  are  in  a  situ- 
ation similar  to  that  of  the  unhappy  gentle- 
man whose  wife  informed  him,  on  her 
deathbed,  that  one  of  their  reputed  children 
was  not  his;  and,  when  he  eagerly  begged 
her  to  declare  which  of  them  it  was,  she 
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^  [CUef  Baroa  Gilbert  wrote  a  treatise  on  £9i- 
^(efice.— £o.] 


answered,  "  T&otyou  shall  never  know;" 
and  expired,  leaving  him  in  irremediable 
doubt  as  to  them  aU. 

I  beg  leave  now  to  sav  something  upon 
second-sight,  of  which  I  have  relat^  two 
instMdces,  as  thev  impressed  my  mind  at  the 
time  9.  I  own,  1  returned  fh)m  the  Hebri- 
des with  a  considerable  degree  of  faith  in  the 
many  stories  of  that  kind  which  I  heard 
with  a  too  easy  acquiescenee,  without  any 
close  examination  of  the  evidence:  but, 
since  that  time,  my  belief  in  those  stories 
has  been  much  weakened,  by  reflecting  on 
the  careless  inaccuracy  of  narrative  in  cem- 
mon  matters,  from  which  we  may  certainly 
conclude  that  there  may  be  the  same  in 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  ft  is  but  just, 
however,  to  add,  that  the  belief  in  second- 
siffht  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  and 
Isles. 

Some  years  afler  our  Toqr,  a  cause  was 
tried  in  the  court  of  session,  where  the 
principal  fact  to  be  ascertained  was,  whether 
a  ship-master,  who  used  to  frequent  the 
Western  Highlands  and  Isles,  was  drowned 
in  one  particular  year,  or  in  the  yenx  after. 
A  great  number  of  witnesses  from  those 
parts  were  examined  on  each  side,  and 
swore  directly  contrary  to<  each  other  upon 
this  simple  question.  One  of  them,  a  very 
respectaole  chieflain,  who  told  me  a  story 
of  second-sight,  which  I  have  not  mention- 
ed, but  which  I  too  impHcitly  believed,  had 
in  this  case,  previous  to  this  publick  exami- 
nation, not  onlv  said,  but  attested  under  his 
hand,  that  he  had  seen  the  shipHinaster  hi 
the  year  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the 
court  was  finally  satisfied  he  was  drowned. 
When  interrogated  with  the  strictness  of 
judicial  inquirv,  and  under  the  awe  of  an 
oath,  he  recollected  himself  better,  and  re- 
tracted what  he  had  formerly  asserted,  apol» 
ogising  for  his  inaccuracy,  by  telling  the 
judges,  "  A  man  will  9tfy  what  he  will  not 
$wear,"  By  many  he  was  much  censured, 
and  it  was  maintained  that  every  gentleman 
would  be  as  attentive  to  truth  without  the 
sanction  of  an  oath  as  with  it  Dr.  Johnson, 
though  he  himself  was  distinguished  at  all 
times  by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth, 
controverted  this  proposition;  and  as  a  proof 
that  this  was  not,  though  it  ought  to  be,  the 
case,  urged  the  very  di&rent  decisioos  of 
elections  under  Mr.  Grenville^  Act,  from 
those  formerly  made.  "Gentlemen  will 
not  pronounce  upon  oath,  whatth^  would 
have  said,  and  voted  in  the  house,  without 
that  sanction." 

However  difficult  it  may  be  for  men  who 
befieve  in  preternatural  communications,  in 
modem  times,  to  satisfy  those  who  are  of  a 
different  (minion,  they  may  easily  refute  the 
doctrine  or  their  opponents,  who  impute  a 
belief  in  second-sight  to  superstition.    To 


'  [See  Macleod'8  Memoin.— En.] 
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entertain  a  visionary  notion  that  one  sees  a 
distant  or  future  event  may  be  called  super- 
stition; but  the  correspondence  of  the  fact 
or  event  with  such  an  impression  on  the 
fancy,  though  certainly  very  wonderful,  if 
proved,  has  no  more  connexion  with  super- 
stition than  magnetism  or  electrici^. 

After  dinner  various  topicks  were  disouss- 
ed ;  bu  1 1  recollect  only  one  particular.  D  r. 
Johnson  compared  the  difi'erent  talents  of 
Garriok  and  Foote,  as  companions,  and  gave 
Garrick  greatly  the  preference  for  elegance, 
though  he  allowed  Foote  extraordinary 
powers  of  entertainment.  He  said,  "Gar* 
rick  is  restrained  by  some  principle;  but 
Foote  has  the  advantage  of  an  unlimited 
range.  Garrick  has  some  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing; it  is  possible  to  put  him  out;  you  may 
get  the  better  of  him;  but  Foote  is  the  most 
incompressible  fellow  that  I  ever  knew: 
when  you  have  driven  him  into  a  comer, 
and  think  you  are  sure  of  him,  he  runs 
through  between  your  legs,  or  jumps  over 
your  head,  and  makes  his  escape." 

Dr.  Erakine  and  Mr.  Robert  Walker, 
two  very  respectable  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, supped  with  us,  as  did  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Webster.  The  conversation  turned  on 
the  Moravian  missions,  and  on  the  method- 
ists.  Dr*  Johnson  observed  in  general,  that 
missionaries  were  too  sanguine  in  their  ac- 
counts of  their  success  among  savages,  and 
that  much  of  what  they  tell  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. He  owned  that  the  methodists  had 
done  good;  had  spread  religious  impressions 
among  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind;  but,  he 
said,  tiiey  had  great  bitterness  against  other 
Christians,  and  that  he  never  could  get  a 
methodist  to  explain  in  what  he  excelled 
others;  that  it  always  ended  in  the  indis- 
pensable neoessity  of  hearing  one  of  their 
preachere. 

Thursday,  llih  iViw«m^.— Principal 
Robertson  came  to  us  as  we  sat  at  break- 
fast: he  advanced  to  Dr.  Johnson,  repeating 
a  line  of  Virgil,  which  I  forget.  I  suppose, 
either 

Post  varios  cashs,  per  tot  discrimina  rerom  ^ 
or 
— oialtom  ille  et  tenia  jactatua,  at  alto  *. 

Every  body  had  accosted  us  with  some 
studied  compliment  on  our  return.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  I  am  really  ashamed  of  the 
congratulations  which  we  receive.  We  are 
addressed  as  if  we  had  made  a  voyage  to 
Nova  Zembla,  and  suffered  five  persecu- 
tions in  Japan."  And  he  afterwards  re- 
marked, that  '*  to  see  a  man  come  up  with  a 
formal  air,  and  a  Latin  line,  when  we  had 


[tour  to    TBS 

no  fatififue  and  no  danger,  was  provoking." 
I  told  him,  he  wajj  not  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger, having  lain  under  cover  in  the  boat 
during  the  storm:  he  was  like  the  chicken^ 
that  hides  its  head  under  its  wing,  and  then 
thinks  itself  safe. 

Lord  Elibank  came  to  us,  as  did  Sir 
William  Forbes.  The  rash  attempt  in 
1745  being  mentioned,  I  observed,  that  U 
would  make  a  fine  piece  of  history  3.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  it  would.  Lord  Elibank 
doubted  whether  any  man  of  this  age  could 
give  it  impartially.  Johksok.  ^'  A  man, 
by  talking  with  those  of  different  sides,  who 
were  actors  in  it,  and  putting  down  all  thai 
he  hears,  may  in  time  collect  the  materials 
of  a  good  narrative.  You  are  to  consider, 
all  history  was  at  first  oral.  I  suppose  Vol- 
taire was  fifty  years  in  collecting  his  *  Louis 
XIV.'  which  he  did  in  the  way  that  I  am 
proposing.'*  RoBEaTSoir.  ^'He  did  so. 
He  lived  much  with  all  the  great  people 
who  were  concerned  in  that  reign,  iad 
heard  them  Ulk  of  every  thing;  and  then 
either  took  Mr.  Boswelf's  way  of  writing 
down  what  he  heard,  or,  which  is  as  good, 
preserved  it  in  his  memory;  for  he  has  a 
wonderful  memory."  With  the  leave, 
however,  of  this  elegant  historian,  no  man'i 
memory  can  preserve  facts  or  sayings  with 
such  fidelity  as  may  be  done  by  writing 
them  down  when  they  are  recent.  Dr. 
Robertson  said,  "  It  was  now  full  time  to 
make  such  a  collection  as  Dr.  Johnson  sug- 
gested; for  many  of  the  people  who  were 
then  in  arms  were  dropping  off;  and  both 
whigs  and  Jacobites  were  now  come  to  talk 
with  moderation."  Lord  Elibank  said  to 
him,  <*  Mr.  Robertson,  the  first  thing  that 
gave  me  a  high  iopinion  of  you  was  your 
saying  in  the  Select  Society  4,  while  parties 
ran  high,  soon  after  the  year  1745,  tluttyoa 
did  not  think  worse  of  a  man's  moral  char- 
acter for  lus  having  been  in  rebellion.  This 
was  venturinjg  to  utter  a  liberal  sentiment, 
while  both  sides  had  a  detestation  of  ^»h 
other." 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  being  in  r&- 


I  TluoQdi  ▼arknia  baxank  ai 
Drycten  .—BoawaLL. 
*  Long  laboun  both  by  iea«ad 


^  Long 

— BOSWBLL. 


and  events  ve  move.— 
land  lie  bore.— Drydoi. 


3  [It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  marter  head 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  has  created  a  Eaio- 
pean  interert  in  the  detaih  of  the  Scotdi  efaaiaelff 
and  manners,  should  gtre  n  a  histarr  of  the 
young  Pietender^s  prmseedSngB.  Mr.  Bo&tnfi** 
notes,  the  work  called  '<  Aacanioi,'*  the  jovnnli 
in  the  Lockhait  papere,  and  the  periodical  pohfi 
cations  of  the  day,  contain  a  gnat  deal  of  tb» 
prince's  pereonal  history;  and  the  aiefarrea  of  the 
public  offices  and  the  Stuait  papen  wookl  proba- 
bly be  open  to  his  inquiries.  There  is  peKhspi 
little  new  to  tell,  but  it  niight  be  collected  att 
one  view,  and  the  interest  hei^iteaed  by  his  a^ 
Durable  powers  of  narration. — £d.] 

*  A  society  for  debate  in  ££nbaigh»   c 
ing  of  the  most  eminent  men. — ^Boswki^. 
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hellion  from  a  notion  of  another's  right  was 
not  connected  with  depravity;  and  that  we 
had  this  proof  of  it,  tnat  all  mankind  ap- 
plauded the  pardoning  of  rebels;  which 
they  would  not  do  in  the  case  of  robbera 
and  murderers.  He  said,  with  a  smile,  that 
"  he  wondered  that  the  phrase  oT  unnatural 
rebellion  should  be  so  much  used,  for  that 
all  rebellion  was  natural  to  man." 
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As  I  kej)t  no  Journal  of  any  thing  that 
passed  afler  this  morning,  I  shall,  from 
memory,  group  together  this  and  the  other 
days  till  that  on  which  Dr  Johnson  depart- 
ed for  London.  They  were  in  all  nine  days; 
on  which  he  dined  at  Lady  Colvill*s,  Lord 
Hailes's,  Sir  Adolphus  O  ugh  ton's,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Dick's,  Pnncipai  Robertson's,  Mr. 
M'Laurin's,  and  thrice  at  Lord  Elibank's 
seat  in  the  country,  where  we  also  passed 
two  nights.  He  supped  at  the  Honourable 
Alexander  Gordon's,  now  one  of  our  judges, 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Rookville;  at  Mr. 
Wairne's,  now  also  one  of  our  judges,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Dunsinan;  at  Dr.  Blair's, 
and  Mr.  Ty tier's;  and  at  my  house  thrice, 
one  evening  with  a  numerous  company, 
chiefly  gentlemen  of  the  law;  another  with 
Mr.  Menzies  of  Culdares,  and  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  who  disengaged  himself  on  purpose 
to  meet  him;  and  the  evening  on  which  we 
returned  from  Lord  Elibank's,  he  supped 
with  my  wife  and  me  by  ourselves. 

He  breakfasted  at  Dr.  Wehster's,  at  old 
Mr.  Drummond's,  and  at  Dr.  Blacklook's; 
and  spent  one  forenoon  at  my  uncle  Dr. 
Bos  well's,  who  showed  him  his  curious 
museum;  and,  as  he  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
and  a  plwsician  bred  in  the  school  of  Boer- 
haave,  Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  witli  his 
company. 

On  the  mornings  when  he  breakfasted  at 
my  house,  he  had,  from  ten  o'clock  till  one 
or  two,  a  constant  levee  of  various  persons, 
of  very  different  characters  and  descriptions. 
I  could  not  attend  him,  being  obliged  to  be 
in  the  court  of  session;  biit  my  wife  was  so 
good  as  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning  to  the  endless  task  of  pounng  out 
tea  for  my  friend  and  his  visitors. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  his  time  at 
Edinburgh.  He  said  one  evening  to  me, 
in  a  fit  of  languor,  "  Sir,  we  have  been  har- 
assed by  invitations."  I  acquiesced.  "Ay, 
sir,"  he  replied;  "but  how  much  worse 
would  it  have  been  if  we  had  been  neglect- 
ed?" 

Fjora  what  has  been  recorded  in  this 
Journal,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  a 
variety  of  admirable  conversation  has  been 
k)Qt,  by  my  neglect  to  preserve  it.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  recollect  some  of  it  as  well  as 
I  can. 

At  Lady  Colvill's,  to  whom  I  am  proud 
10  introduce  any  stranger  of  eminence,  that 


he  may  see  what  dignity  and  grace  id  to  be 
found  in  Scotland,  an  officer  observed  that 
he  had  heard  Lord  Mansfield  was  not  a 
great  English  lawyer.  Johhson.  "  Why, 
sir,  supposing  Lord  Mansfield  not  to  have 
the  splendid  talents  which  he  possesses,  he 
must  be  a  great  English  lawyer,  from  hav- 
ing been  so  long  at  the  bar,  and  having 
passed  through  so  many  <^*  the  great  offices 
of  the  law.  Sir,  you  may  as  well  maintaia 
that  a  carrier,  who  has  driven  a  paekhorse 
between  Edinburgh  and  Berwick  for  thirty 
years,  does  not  know  the  rood,  as  that 
Lord  Mansfield  does  not  know  the  law  of 
England." 

At  Mr.  Naime's  he  drew  the  character 
of  Richardson,  the  aulhour  of  CUtristay 
with  a  strong  yet  delicate  pencil.  I  lament 
much  that  I  have  not  preserved  it ;  I  only 
remember  that  he  expressed  a  high  opinion 
of  his  talenti)  and  virtues ;  but  observed 
that  **  his  perpetual  study  was  to  ward  off 
petty  inconveniencies,  and  procure  petty 
pleasures;  that  his  k>ve  of  continual  superi- 
ority was  such  that  he  took  care  to  be 
always  surrounded  by  women,  who  listened 
to  him  implicitly,  and  did  not  venture  to 
controvert  his  opinions  ^ ;  and  tliat  hia 
desire  of  distinction  was  so  great,  that  he 
used  to  give  large  vails  to  the  Speaker 
Onslow's  servants,  that  they  might  treat 
him  with  respect." 

On  the  same  evening,  he  would  notaHow 
that  the  private  Hfe  of  a  judge,  in  England, 
was  required  to  be  so  strictly  decorous  as  I 
supposed.  "  Why  then,  sir  (said  I),  ac- 
cording to  your  account,  an  English  judge 
may  just  live  like  a  gentleman.*'  Johnson. 
"tesjsir,— ifhc«w«." 

At  Mr.  Tytler's,  I  h«q)pencd  to  tell  that 
one  evening,  a  great  many  yean  ago,  when 
Dr.  Hu|fh  Blair  and  I  were  sitting  together 
in  the  pit  of  Drury-lane  play-houae,  in  a 
wild  freak  of  youthful  extravagance,  1  en- 
tertained the  audience  pro£giimify,  by 
imitating  the  lowing  of  a  cow.  A  little 
while  a&r  I  had  told  this  stary,  I  differed 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  I  suppose  too  confident 
ly,  upon  some  point,  which  I  now  forget 


e  did  not  spare  me.  "  Nay,  sir  (said  he), 
if  you  cannot  talk  better  as  a  man,  I'd  have 
you  bellow  like  a  cow  5." 


^  [See  ante,  p.  96.— Ep.] 

*  [And  yet  see  (an/e,  p.  359)  his  censure  of 
i.ord  Monboddo  for  wearing  a  roond  bat  in  the 
country. — Ed.J 

3  As  I  have  been  scrnpnlonsly  exact  in  relating 
anecdotes  concerning  other  pereons,  I  shall  not 
withhold  any  part  of  thb  story,  however  ladicrong. 
I  was  so  snccessfnl  in  this  boyish  frolick,  that  the 
aniyenal  cry  of  the  galleries  was,  "Encore  the 
cow!  Encore  the  cow!"  In  the  pride  of  my 
heart  I  attempted  imitatioDs  of  some  other 
animal,  but  with  veiy  inferior  effect  My  rev- 
erend firiend,  anzioos  for  my  fame,  with  an  air  ^ 
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At  Dr.  WebsterHij  he  said,  that  he  be- 
lieved hardly  any  man  died  without  affecta- 
tion. This  remark  appears  to  me  to  be  well 
founded,  and  will  account  for  many  of  the 
eelebrated  deathbed  sayings  which  are  re- 
corded. 

On  one  of  the  evenings  at  my  house, 
when  he  told  that  Lord  Lovat  boasted  to 
an  English  nobleman,  that,  though  he  had 
not  his  wealth,  he  had  two  thousand  men 
whom  he  could  at  any  time  call  into  the 
field,  the  Honourable  Alexander  Gordon 
observed,  that  those  two  thousand  men 
brought  him  to  the  block.  <*Tnie,  sir 
(said  Dr.  Johnson^:  but  you  may  just  as 
weH  argue  eoncernmg  a  man  who  has  fallen 
over  a  precipice  to  which  he  has  walked 
too  near, — '  His  two  legs  brought  him  to 
that,' — is  he  not  the  better  for  having  two 
leg8.J»» 

At  Dr.  Blair's  I  lefc  him,  in  order  to 
attend  a  consultation,  during  which  he  and 
his  cmiable  host  were  by  themselves*  I 
returned  to  supper,  at  which  were  Principal 
Robertson,  Mr.  Naime,  and  some  other 

fentlemen.  Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr.  Blair, 
remember,  talked  well  upon  subordination 
and  government;  and,  as  my  friend  and  I 
were  walking  home,  he  said  to  me,  "  Sir, 
these  two  doctors  are  good  men,  and  wise 
men."  I  begged  of  Dr.  Blair  to  recollect 
what  he  could  of  the  long  conversation  that 
passed  between  Dt.  Johnson  and  him  alone, 
this  evening,  and  he  oUigingly  wrote  to 
me  as  foUows:-^ 

<' ad  March,  1785. 

''Dear  sir, — As  so  many  years  have 
intervened  since  I  chanced  to  have  that 
conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  my  house 
to  which  you  refer,  I  have  forgotten  most 
of  what  then  passed;  but  remember  that  I 
was  both  instructed  and  entertained  by  it 
Among  other  subjects,  the  discourse  nap- 

Sining  to  turn  on  modem  Latin  poets,  the 
ootor  expressed  a  very  favourable  opinion 
of  Buchanan,  and  instantly  repeated  from 
beginning  to  end,  an  ode  of  his,  entitled 
CtUenda  MaioR  (the  eleventh  in  his  Mii' 
eellaneorum  Liher,  beginning  with  these 
ivords, '  Salvete  saertM  delioiis  sacriB,'  with 
which  I  had  formerly  been  nnacquainted; 
but  upon  perusing  it,  the  praise  which  he 
bestowed  upon  it,  as  one  of  the  happiest  of 
Buchanan's  poetical  compositions,  appeared 
tome  very  iust  He  also  repeated  to  me  a 
Latin  ode  he  had  composed  in  one  of  the 
western  islands,  from  which  he  had  lately 

the  utmost  gravity  and  earoestneBB,  addressed  me 
thus:  **  My  dear  air,  I  would  confine  myself  to 
the  caw  /*' — ^Bobwxll.  [Blair's  advice  was  ex- 
preaaed  more  emphatically,  and  with  a  peculiar 
bwrr-^*^  Stick  to  the  eow^  mon!"--WAi.TBR 
Scott.] 


[tour  to  tbe' 

returned.  We  had  much  discoiine  cod- 
cerning  his  excursion  to  those  islands,  with 
which  he  expressed  himself  as  having  beea 
highly  pleased;  talked  in  a  favourable  man- 
ner of  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  particularly  fipoke  much  of  his  happi- 
ness in  havinff  you  for  his  companion;  and 
said  that  the  longer  he  knew  you,  he  k)ved 
and  esteemed  you  the  more.  This  conver- 
sation passed  m  the  interval  between  tea 
and  supper,  when  we  were  by  ourselvn. 
You,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  who 
were  with  us  at  supper,  have  oAen  taken 
notice  that  he  was  uncommonly  bland  and 
gay  that  evening,  and  gave  much  pleasure 
to  all  who  were  present  This  ia  ah  that  I 
can  recollect  distinctly  of  that  long  conver- 
sation.   Yours  sincerely, 

**  Hugh  Bi^ajr." 

At  Lord  Hailes's  we  spent  a  most  agree- 
able day;  but  again  I  must  lament  that  I 
was  so  indolent  as  to  let  almost  all  that 
passed  evaporate  into  oblivion.  Dr.  John- 
son observed  there,  that  *'  it  is  wonderfil 
how  ignorant  many  officers  of  the  army 
are,  considering  how  much  leisure  they 
have  for  study,  and  the  acquisition  oif 
knowledge."  I  hope  he  was  m«taken;  for 
he  maintained  that  many  of  them  were 
ignorant  of  things  belonging  immediately 
to  their  own  profeaeaon ;  "  for  instance, 
many  cannot  tell  how  far  a  musket  will  car- 
ry a  bullet ;"  in  proof  of  which,  I  suppose, 
he  mentioned  some  particular  person ;  Ibr 
Lord  Hailes,  from  whom  I  soUcited  what 
he  could  recollect  of  that  day,  writes  to  me 
as  follows: 

"  As  to  Dr.  Johnson^  observation  about 
the  ignorance  of  officers,  in  the  length  that 
a  musket  will  carry,  my  brother,  Cobnel 
Daliymple,  was  present,  and  he  thought 
that  the  Doctor  was  either  mistaken,  fay 
putting  the  question  wron^,  or  that  he  had 
conversed  on  the  subject  with  some  person 
out  of  service. 

"Was  it  upoA  that  occasion  that  he 
expressed  no  curiosity  to  see  the  room  at 
Dumfermline  where  Charles  L  was  bom? 
*  I  know  that  he  was  born  (said  he);  no 
matter  where.'  Did  he  envy  us  the  birth- 
place of  the  king  ?  " 

Near  the  end  of  his  "Journey,"  Dr. 
Johnson  has  given  liberal  praise  to  Mr. 
Braidwood's  academy  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  When  he  visited  it,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  was  truly  characteristical 
ofour great  lexicographer.  "Pray,**  said 
he,  "  can  they  pronounce  any  low  wordsf" 
Mr.  Braidwood  informed  him  they  coidd. 
Upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  one  ofhia 
stquipeddlia  verba,  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  scholars,  and  he  was  satined.  Mj 
readers  may  perhaps  wish  to  know  what 
the  word  was  y  but  I  cannot  gratii^  their 
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eiiriotity.  Mr.  Braidwood  mid  me  it  r»> 
iDained  loiw  in  his  scbool,  but  had  been 
kwt  before  fmade  my  iiu^iuiry  K 

Dr.  Johnson  one  day  vuited  the  court  of 
session.  He  thought  the  mode  of  pleading 
there  too  vehement,  and  too  much  addressed 
to  the  passions  of  the  judges.  **  This^'* 
said  he,  "  is  not  the  Areopagus." 

At  okl  Mr.  Drummond's,  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple  quaintly  saidy  the  iwo  noblest  ani- 
mald  in  the  world  were  a  Scotch  Highland- 
er and  an  English  sailor.  *<  Why,  sir," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  shall  say  nothing  as 
to  the  Scotch  Highlander;  but  as  to  the 
English  sailor,  I  cannot  agree  with  ^ou." 
Sir  John  said  he  was  generous  in  giving 
away  his  money*  Johksom.  *<  Sir,  he 
throws  away  his  money,  without  thought, 
and  without  merit.    I  do  not  call  a  tree 

generous,  that  sheds  its  fruit  at  every 
reese."  Sir  John  having  affiected  to  com- 
plain of  the  attacks  made  upon  lus  *<  Me- 
moirs," Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Nay,  sir,  do 
not  complain.  It  is  advantageous  to  an  au*^ 
thour,  that  his  book  should  be  attacked  as 
well  as  praised.  Fame  is  a  shuttlecock. 
If  it  be  airack  only  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
.  it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  To  keep  it 
up,  it  must  be  struck  at  both  ends."  Olten 
have  I  reflected  on  this  since ;  and,  instead 
of  being  an^ry  at  many  of  those  who  have 
written  against  me,  have  smiled  to  think 
that  they  were  unintentionally  subservient 
to  my  fame,  b^  using  a  battledoor  to  make 
me  vtViim  voUtare  per  ora. 

At  Sir  Alexander  Dick^s,  from  that  ab- 
sence of  mind  to  which  every  man  is  at 
times  subject,  I  told,  in  a  blundering 
manner,  I«ady  EglintouneHs  complimentary 
adoption  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  her  son ;  for 
I  unfortunately  stated  that  her  ladyship 
adopted  him  as  her  son,  in  consequence  qt 
ber  having  been  married  the  year  ttfter  he 
was  born.  Dr.  Johnson  instantly  corrected 
me.  "Sir,  don't  you  perceive  that  you 
ar^  defaming  the  countess?  For,  suppo- 
sing me  to  1^  her  son,  and  that  she  was 
not  married  till  the  year  after  my  birth,  I 
must  have  been  her  naiural  son.*'      A 
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>  One  of  the  best  eriticB  of  oiir  S|e  «<  deet  not 
wish  to  preveot  tbe  sdmiran  of  the  iDOorrect  and 
nerveleM  style,  which  gensrally  prenuled  ibr  a 
ceatnry  before  Dr.  Jolunon's  eneigetk  writian 
were  known,  fiom  enjoying  the  iugh  that  this 
fltoiy  may  prodiioe,  aa  which  he  k  very  ready  to 
join  them^'*  He,  however,  reqassla  me  to  ob- 
serve, that  "  my  friend  very  properly  chose  a  long 
wofd  on  this  occaiiioQ,  not,  it  is  believed,  from 
any  predilection  for  polysyllables  (tliou^h  be  cerr 
tainly  had  a  due  respect  for  them),  bat  in  order  to 
pat  Mr.  Braldwood*8  skill  to  the  strictest  test,  and 
to  try  the  efficacy  of  bis  instraction  by  the  most 
dKfficah  exertion  of  the  oi^gans  of  his  pupils." — 
Boswsi/L.  [The  eriiie  was  probably  Dr.  Blair. 
— ^WxLTxa  Scott.] 
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young  lady  ^  of  quality,  who  vras  present, 
very  handsomely  said,  '<  Might  not  the  son 
have  justified  tl'ie  fairit.^ "  My  friend  was 
much  flattered  by  this  compliment,  which 
he  never  forgot.  When  in  more  than 
ordinary  spirits,  and  talking  of  his  Jonrney 
in  Scotland,  he  has  called  to  me,  *<  Boswell, 
what  was  it  that  the  young  lady  of  quality 
said  of  me  at  Sir  Alexander  Dick's?  '*  No- 
body will  doubt  tliat  I  was  happy  in  repeat- 
ing'it 

My  illustrious  friend,  being  now  desirous 
to  be  again  in  the  great  theatre  of  life  and 
animated  exertion,  took  a  place  in  the 
coach,  which  was  to  set  out  for  London  on 
Monday  the  23d  of  November.  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  pressed  him  to  come  on  the 
Saturday  before,  to  his  house  at  Cranston, 
which  being  twelve  miles  from  Kdinburgh, 
upon  the  middle  road  to  Newcastle  (Dr. 
Johnson  had  come  lo  Edinburgh  by  Ber- 
wick, and  along  the  naked  coast),  it  would 
make  his  journey  easier,  as  the  coach 
would  take  him  up  at  a  more  seasonable 
hour  than  that  at  which  it  sets  out  Sir 
John^  I  perceived,  was  ambitious  of  having 
such  a  gnest;  but  as  I  was  well  assured, 
that  at  uiis  very  time  he  had  joined  with 
some  of  his  prejudiced  countrymen  in  rail- 
ing at  Dr.  Johnson,  and  had  said,  he  won* 
dered  how  any  gentleman  of  Scotland  could 
keep  company  with  him,  I  thought  he  did 
not  deserve  the  honour;  yet,  as  it  might 
be  a  convenience  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  contri- 
ved that  he  should  accept  the  invitation, 
and  engaged  to  conduct  him.  I  resolved 
that,  on  our  way  to  Sir  John's,  we  ahoukl 
make  a  little  circuit  by  Rosiin  Castle  and 
Hawthornden,  and  wished  to  set  out  soon 
after  breakfast ;  but  young  Mr.  Tytler 
came  to  show  Dr;  Johnson  some  essays 
which  he  had  written;  and  my  great  friend, 
who  was  exceedingly  obliging  when  thus 
consulted,  was  detained  so  long  that  it  was, 
I  believe,  one  o'clock  before  we  got  into 
our  postH^haise.  I  Ibund  that  we  should  be 
too  fate  for  dinner  at  Sir  John  Dalrymple's, 
to  which  we  were  engaged:  but  I  would  by 
no  means  lose  the  pleamire  of^seeing  my  friend 
atHa#thomdenr-ofaaeing  Smn  Jokngom 
at  the  very  spot  where  Ben  Jtnuom  visited 
the  learned  and  poetical  Drummond. 

We  surveyed  Hoshn  Castle,  the  romantic 
scene  around  it,  and  the  beautiful  Gothick 
chapel,  and  dined  and  drank  tea  at  the  inn; 
after  which  we  proceeded  to  Hawthornden, 
and  viewed  the  caves;  and  I  all  the  while 
had  Rare  Ben  in  my  mind,  and  was  pleased 
to  think  that  this  place  was  now  visited  by 
another  celebrated  wit  of  England* 

By  this  time  *^the  waning  night  wa« 
growinff  old,'^  and  we  were  yet  several 
miles  from  Sir  John   Dahymple's.     Dr. 


'  [Probably  one  of  tbe  Ladies  Uhdsay,  daogh- 
ten  of  tbe  Earl  of  Baksacresi — Waltjca  Scott.] 
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Johjuon  did  not  aeeni  much  trouUed  atoor 
having  treated  the  haronet  with  so  little  at- 
tention to  poUteneaa  j  hut  when  I  talked  of 
the  grievous  disappointment  it  must  have 
heen  to  him  that  we  did  not  come  to  the 
fetut  that  he  had  prepared  for  us  ^for  he 
told  us  he  had  kill^  a  seven-year-ola  sheep 
on  purpose),  my  friend  got  into  a  merry 
mood,  and  jocularly  said,  "  I  dare  say,  sir, 
he  has  been  very  sadlv  distressed;  nay,  we 
we  do  not  know  but  the  consequence  ma^ 
have  been  fatal.  Let  me  try  to  describe  his 
situation  in  his  own  historical  style.  I  have 
as  ffood  a  right  to  make  him  think  and  talk, 
as  he  has  to  tell  us  how  people  thought  and 
talked  a  hundred  years  ago,  of  which  he 
has  no  evidence.  All  history,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  supported  by  contemporary  evidence, 
is  romance. — Stay  now — let  us  consider! " 
"He  then  ^heartily  laughing  all  the  while) 
proceeded  m  his  imitation,  I  am  sure  to  the 
following  effect,  though  now,  at  the  distance 
of  almost  twelve  years,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
recollect  all  the  precise  words. 

'*'  Dinner  being  ready,  he  wondered  that 
his  guests  were  not  yet  come.  His  wonder 
was  soon  succeeded  by  impatience.  He 
walked  about  the  room  in  anxious  agitation; 
sometimes  he  looked  at  his  watch,  some- 
times he  looked  out  at  the  window  with  an 
eager  gaze  of  ex{)ectation,  and  revolved  in 
his  mind  the  various  accidents  of  human 
life.  His  family  beheld  him  with  mute  con- 
cern. <  Surely,'  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  ^  they 
will  not  fail  me.'  The  mind  of  man  can 
bear  a  certain  pressure;  but  there  is  a  point 
when  it  can  bear  no  more.  A  rope  was  in 
his  view,  and  he  died  a  Roman  death  ^" 

It  was  very  late  before  we  reached  the 
seat  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple^,  who,  certain- 
ly with  some  reason,  was  not  in  very  good 
humour.  Our  conversation  was  not  oril- 
liant.  We  supped,  and  went  to  bed  in  an- 
cient rooms,  which  would  have  better  suit^ 
ed  the  climate  of  Italy  in  summer,  than  that 
of  Scotland  in  the  month  of  November. 

I  recollect  no  conversation  of  the  next 
day  worth  preserving,  except  one  saying  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  will  be  a  valuable  text 
for  many  decent  old  dowagers,  and  other 
good  company,  in  various  circl^  to  descant 


^  '*  EflMx  was  at  that  time  confined  to  the  aame 
chamber  of  the  Tower  from  wluch  his  father  Lord 
Capel  had  been  led  to  death,  and  in  which  his 
wife^s  grandfather  had  inflicted  a  yolnntary  death 
upon  himself.  When  he  saw  his  friend  carried  to 
what  he  reckoned  certain  fiite,  their  common 
eneiraeB  enjoying  the  8pectacle»  and  reflected  that 
to  was  he  who  had  forced  Lord  Howard  upon 
the  confidence  of  Rondl,  be  retired,  and,  by  a 
Roman  deaths  pat  an  and  to  his  misery."— Da^ 
rympU*$  Memcin  of  Greai  Briiajn  amd  hrt- 
lani^  vol  i  p.  86. 

*  \T^  seem  to  have  behaved  to  Sir  John 
Oahymple  with  wanton  incivility.— £x>.] 


[toUK  TS  TBI 

upon.  He  said,  "  I  am  soriy  I  have  mC 
learnt  to  play  at  cards.  It  is  very  uaefut  io 
life:  it  generates  kindness,  and  consolidatet 
society  3."  He  certainly  coukl  not  mean 
deep  play. 

My  friend  and  I  thought  we  should  be 
more  comfortable  at  the  inn  at  Blackohields, 
two  miles  farther  on.  We  therefore  weal 
thither  in  the  evening,  and  he  was  very  to- 
tertaining;  but  I  have  preserved  nothing 
but  the  pleasing  remembrance,  and  hS 
verses  on  George  the  Second  and  Gibber, 
and  his  epitaph  on  Parnell,  which  he  was 
then  so  good  as  to  dictate  to  me.  We 
breakfast^  together  next  morning,  and 
then  the  coach  came,  and  took  him  op.  He 
had,  as  one  of  his  companions  in  it,  as  far 
as  Newcastle,  the  worthy  and  ingenkMB 
Dr.  Hope,  botanical  professor  at  £diiiDurgh. 
Both  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  used  to  speak  of 
their  good  fbrtniie  in  thus  accidentally  meet- 
ing; tor  they  had  much  instructive  conver- 
sation, which  is  always  a  most  valuable  ea- 
joyment,  and,  when  found  wheie  it  is  act 
expected,- is  peculiarly  relished. 

I  have  now  completed  my  account  of  our 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  I  have  bronght  Dr- 
Johnson  down  to  Scotland,  and  seen  him  in- 
to the  coach  which  in  a  few  hours  carried 
him  back  inip  England.  He  said  Io  me 
ofVen,  that  the  time  he  spent  m  tins  Toer 
was  the  pleasantest  part  of  his  lile,  and  ask- 
ed me  if  I  would  lose  the  recollection  of  it 
for  %^e  hundred  poooda.  I  answered  1 
would  not;  and  he  apjdaaded  my  setting 
such  a  value  on  an  accessicNi  of  new  images 
in  my  mind. 

Had  it  not  been  fbr  me.  I  am  persaaded 
Dr.  Johnson  never  would  have  undenahea 
such  a  journey;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to 
assume  some  merit  frmn  having  been  the 
cause  that  our  language  has  been  enriched 
with  such  a  book  as  that  which  he  pubtisbed 
on  his  return;  a  book  which  I  never  read 
but  with  the  utmost  admiration,  as  I  had 
such  opportunities  of  knowing  from  what 
very  meagre  materials  it  was  composed. 

Aut  my  praise  may  be  supposed  partial; 
and  therefore  I  shall  insert  two  testitaoniea, 
not  liable  to  that  objection,  both  written  bw 
gentlemen  of  Scotland,  to  whose  opinioosl 
am  confident  the  highest  respect  ^miSk  ba 
paid.  Lord  Hailes  and  Mr.  Dempster. 

'*LORD    HAILEB   TO   MR.    BOSWrsUL. 

<*NewlkeUes,6t]iVWiL  ins. 

"Sia^ — I  have  received  much  pleasure 


3  [The  late  excellent  Doctor  BailUe  advini  a 
gentleman  whose  official  dntioi  were  of  a  vary 
constant  and  engrosBipg  nature,  and  whoas  bBaltt 
teemed  to  mfTer  fipom  oveNWork,  to  ^y  at  caidi 
in  the  evenma,  whieh  woald  isad^  ha  aaid*  to 
qniet  the  mind,  and  te  aUay  die  amdet j  entfsd 
by  the  bnsineaa  of  the  day.^Eo.] 
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and  mvdi  ioiitraetion  from  perusing  tbib 
<  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.* 

« I  aflinire  the  elegance  and  variety  of 
description,  and  the  hvdy  picture  of  men 
and  manners.  I  alwa>^  approve  of  the 
moral,  oAen  of  the  poliucal,  reflections.  I 
love  the  benevolence  of  the  authour. 

"  They  who  search  for  faults  may  possi- 
bly find  them  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
otner  work  of  literature. 

<<  For  example,  the  friends  of  the  old 
family  say  that  the  era  ((f  planting  is  placed 
too  late,  at  che  union  of  tne  two  kingdoms. 
I  am  known  to  be  no  friend  of  the  old  fami- 
ly; yet  I  would  place  the  era  of  planting  at 
tiie  restoration;  ailer  the  murder  of  Charles 
I.  had  been  expiated  in  the  anarehy  which 
succeeded  it. 

"  Before  the  restoration,  few  trees  were 
planted,  unless  bpr  the  monastick  drones: 
their  successors  (and  worthy  patriots  they 
were),  the  barons,  first  cut  down  the  trees, 
and  then  sold  the  estates.  The  gentleman 
at  St  Andrews,  who  said  that  there  were 
but  two  trees  in  Filb,  ought  to  have  adde<l, 
that  the  elms  of  Bahnerino  were  sold  with- 
in these  twenty  years,  to  make  pumps  for 
the  fire-engines. 

"  In  J.  Major  de  Oettis  Seotnrumj  1.  i.  c. 
9,  last  edition,  there  is  a  singular  passage: 

"  *  Davidi  Granstoaeo  conterraneo,  dnm 
de  prima  theologiie  licentia  foret,  duo  ei 
consocii  et  famrliares,  et  mei  cum  eo  in  ar- 
tibus  auditores,  scilicet  Jacobus  Almain  Se- 
aonensis,  et  Petrus  Braxcellensis,  Prsdica- 
toris  ordinis,  in  Sorbonse  curia  die  Sorboni- 
co  commilitonibus  suis  publice  objecerunt, 
q[iiodpane  avenaeeo  pUheii  ScoH,  sicut  a 
quodam  religioso  intellexerant,  veteebaniuff 
fU  virvm,  qtiem  eholerieum  ntwerant,  ho- 
nesH$  salimu  tentarent,  ^  hoc  injieiari 
tanquam  patrim  dedeeu$  ninu  e»V 

"Pray  introduce  our  countryman,  Mr. 
Licentiate  David  Cranston,  to  the  acquain- 
tance of  Mr.  Johnson. 

**  The  syllogism  seems  to  have  been  this: 
They  who  feed  on  oatmeal  are  bar- 
barians; 
But  the  Scots  feed  on  oatmeal: 
Ergo— 
The  licentiate  denied  the  minor.     I  am, 
sir,  3'our  most  obedient  servant, 

"Dav.  Dalbtmpl£." 

**  MR.  DSMFSTER  TO  MB.  BOSWELL,  EDIN- 
BURGH. 
(( Dunnkben,  I6ih  FAraaiy,  1775. 

*'  Mr  DEAR  BoswELL, — I  canuot  omit  a 
moment  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for 
the^  entertainment  you  have  furnished  me, 
my  family,  and  guests,  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.' 
Johnson's  *  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands;' 
and  now  for  my  sentiments  of  it  I  was 
well  entertained.  His  descriptions  are  ac« 
'*'Urate  and  vivid.  He  carried  me  on  the 
tour  alone  with  him.    I  am  pleased  with 


the  justice  he  has  done  to  vow  humour  and 

vivacity.  «  The  noise  of  the  wind  being  all 
its  own,'  is  a  6on-oiof ,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  to  have  omitted,  and  a  robbery 
not  to  have  ascribed  to  its  author  i. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  that  a  Scotchman  need  to 
take  amiss.  What  he  says  of  the  countiy 
is  true,  and  his  observations  on  the  people 
are  what  must  naturally  occur  to  a  sensible, 
observing,  and  reflecting  inhabitant  of  a 
ewwenient  metropolis,  where  a  man  on 
thirty  pounds  a  vear  may  be  better  accom- 
modated with  all  the  little  wants  of  life  than 
Col  ox  Sir  Allan.  He  reasons  candidly 
about  the  second-eiight;  but  I  wish  he  had 
inquired  more,  before  he  ventured  to  sav 
he  even  doubted  of  the  possibility  of  such 
an  unusual  and  useless  deviation  from  all 
the  known  laws  of  nature.  The  notion  of 
the  secondoflight  I  consider  as  a  remnant  of 
superstitious  ignorance  and  credulity,  which 
a  philosopher  will  set  down  as  such,  till  the 
contrary  is  clearly  proved,  and  then  it  wili 
be  classed  among  tne  other  certain,  tliough 
unaccountable  parts  of  our  nature,  l&e 
dreams,  and — I  do  not  know  what. 

"In  regard  to  the  language,  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  all  his  own.  Mauy  words 
of  foreign  extraction  are  used,  where,  I  be 
lieve,  common  ones  would  do  as  well,  es* 
pecially  on  familiar  occasions.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve he  could  not  express  himself  so  forci- 
bly in  any  other  style.  I  am  charmed  with 
his  researches  concerning  the  Erse  language, 
and  the  antiquity  of  their  manuscripts.  I 
am  quite  convinced:  and  I  shall  rank  Os- 
sian,  and  his  Fingals  and  Oscars,  amongst 
the  nursery  tales,  not  the  true  history  of  our 
country,  in  all  time  to  come. 

"  Upon  the  whole  the  book  cannot  dis- 
please, ibr  it  has  do  pretensions.  The  au- 
thour neither  says  he  is  a  geographer,'  XkOt 
an  antiquarian,  nor  very  learned  in  the  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  nor  a  naturalist,  nor  a  fos- 
silist.  The  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
face  of  the  country,  are  all  ne  attempts  to 
describe,  or  seems  to  have  thought  of. 
Much  were  it  to  be  wished  that  they  who 
have  travelled  into  more  remote,  and  of 
course  more  curious,  regions,  had  all  pos- 
sessed his  good  sense.  Of  the  state  of 
learning,  his  observations  on  Glasgow  uni- 
versity show  he  has  formed  a  very  sound 
judgment.  He  understands  our  climate 
too,  and  he  has  accurately  observed  the 
changes,  however  slow  and  imperceptible 
to  us,  which  Scotland  has  undergone,  in 
consequence  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
internal  peace.     I  couid  have  drawn  my 


>  [**  I  know  not  that  I  ever  heard  the  wind  so 
loud  m  any  other  place  [as  in  Col];  and  Mr. 
BoewttU  oboarred,  that  in  noiie  wa$  all  0$  oum, 
for  there  were  no  trees  to  iaoraose  it  »—/•*»• 
$on^$  Joumey^^Worki,  vol  viil p.  866.— Eo.l 
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pen  through  the  story  of  the  old  woman  at 
St  Andrews,  heing  the  only  silly  thing  in 
the  hook.  He  has  taken  the  opportunity 
of  ingrafting  in(o  the  work  several  good  oh- 
servatious,  which  I  dare  say  he  had  made 
upon  men  and  things  hefore  he  set  foot  on 
Scotch  ground,  by  which  it  is  considerably 
enriched  ^  A  long  journey,  like  a  tall  may- 
pole, though  not  very  beautiful  itself,  yet  is 
Sretty  enough  when  ornamented  with 
owers  and  garlands:  it  furnishes  a  sort  of 
cloak-pins  for  hanging  the  furniture  of  your 
mind  upon^  and  whoever  sets  out  upon  a 
journey,  without  furnishing  his  mind  pre- 
viously with  much  study  and  useful  know- 
ledge, erects  a  may-pole  in  December,  and 
puts  up  very  useless  cloak-pins. 

"  I  hope  the  book  will  induce  many  of 
his  countrymen  to  make  the  same  iaunt, 
and  help  to  intermix  the  more  liberal  part 
of  them  still  more  with  us,  and  perhaps 
abate  somewhat  of  that  virulent  antipathy 
which  many  of  them  entertain  against  the 
Scotch ;  who  certainly  would  never  have 
formed  those  e<nnbinatioru  which  he  takes 
notice  of,  more  than  their  ancestors,  had 
they  not  been  necessary  for  their  mutual 
safety,  at  least  for  their  success,  in  a  coun- 
try where  they  are  treated  as  foreigners* 
They  would  find  us  not  deficient,  at  least  In 
point  of  hospitality,  and  they  would  be 
ashamed  ever  afler  to  abuse  us  in  the  mass, 
"  So  much  for  the  Tour.  I  have  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  passed  a  winter 
in  the  country;  and  never  did  three  months 
roll  on  with  more  swiftness  and  satisfaction. 
I  used  not  only  to  wonder  at,  but  pity» 
those  whose  lot  condemned  them  to  winter 
any  where  but  in  either  of  the  capitals. 
But  every  place  has  its  charms  to  a  cheer- 
ful mind.  1  am  busy  planting  and  taking 
measures  for  opening  the  summer  campaign 
in  farming;  and  I  find  I  have  an  excellent 
resource,  when  revolutions  in  politicks  per- 
haps, and  revolutions  of  the  sun  for  cer- 
tain, will  make  it  de<^n^  for.  me  to  retreat 
behind  the  ranks  of  the  more  forward  in 
life. 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  last  was  a  very 
busy  week  with  you.  I  see  you  as  counsel 
in  some  causes  which  must  have  opened  a 
charming  field  for  your  humourous  vein. 
As  it  is  more  uncommon,  so  I  verily  believe 
it  is  more  useful  than  the  more  serious  ex- 
ercise of  reason:  and,  to  a  man  who  is  to 
appear  in  publick,  more  eclat  is  to  be  gain- 
ed, sometnnes  more  money  too,  by  a  6o»- 
mot,  than  a  learned  speech.  It  is  the  fund 
of  natural  humour  which  liord  North  pos- 


'  Mr.  Orme,  one  of  the  ableit  htstorian  of  this 
ags,  k  of  the  Mine  opimon.  He  nkl  to  rae, 
••Thsra  am  in  that  book  thoagNi  whieh,  by  long 
ravolvtMHi  in  the  great  mind  of  lohnwn,  have 
been  fimned  and  polirited^ike  pebblea  rolled  in 
a!"— BoewELL. 


I,  that  makes  him  80  much  the  favour- 
ite of  the  house,  and  so  able,  because  so 
amiable,  a  leader  of  a  party. 

**  1  have  now  finished  mif  Tour  of  8etm 
P9ge$.  In  what  remains,  I  beg  leave  to 
offer  my  oomplimenis,  and  those  of  mm  iri» 
chert  femmey  to  you  and  Mrs.  BosweH 
Pray  unbend  the  busy  brow,  and  frolick  a 
little  in  a  letter  to,  my  dear  Beswell,  yoir 
affectionate  friend, 

*<6bo&gx  Dbjipstbb<» 

I  shall  also  present  the  publick  with  a 
correspondence  with  the  laird  of  Rasay, 
concerning  a  passage  in  the  "  Joamey  to 
the  Western  Islands,''  which  shows  l)r. 
Johnson  in  a  very  amiable  light. 

''to  JAJCBS   BOBWBLL,    E84^» 

''  Dbab  sir, — I  take  this  occasion  of  re- 
turning  you  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  the 
civilities  shown  to  my  daughter  by  yon  and 
MiB.  BoswelL  Yet,  though  she  has  in- 
fonned  me  that  I  am  under  this  obli^tioB, 
I  should  very  probably  have  deferred  troub- 
ling you  with  making  my  acknowledgmente 
at  present,  if  I  had  not  seen  Dr.  Johnson's 
*  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles/  in  which 
he  has  been  pleased  to  make  a  very  friend- 
ly mention  or  my  family,  for  which  I  am 
surely  obliged  to  him,  as  being  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  the  reception  you  and  he 
met  with.  Yet  there  is  one  paraffrsph  I 
shoukl  have  been  glad  he  had  omitted,  which 
1  am  sure  was  owing  to  misinfonnation; 
that  is,  that  I  had  acknowledged  Macleod 
to  be  my  chief,  though  my  ancestors  disput- 
ed the  pre-eminence  for  a  long  tract  of 
time. 

"  I  never  had  occasion  to  enter  seriously 
on  this  aivument  with  the  present  laird  or 
his  grandfather,  nor  could  1  have  an^  temp- 
tation to  such  a  renunciation  from  either  of 
them.  I  acknowledge  the  benefit  of  being 
chief  of  a  clan  is  in  our  days  of  very  little 
siflnificancy,  and  to  trace  out  die  prcignsB 
of  this  honour  to  the  founder  of  a  family, 
of  any  standinff ,  would  perhaps  he  a  matlv 
of  some  difficulty. 

"  The  true  state  of  the  present  case  is 
this:  the  M'Leod  family  consists  of  two 
different  branches;  the  M'Leods  of  L.ewts, 
of  which  I  am  descended,  and  the  M'Leods 
of  Harris.  And  though  the  former  have 
lost  a  very  extensive  estate  by  forfeiture  in 

'  Eveiy  reader  will,  I  am  lare,  join  with  aw 
in  warm  admiration  of  the  trolj  palriodck  wiiiw 
of  this  letter.  I  know  not  whksh  moit  to  ap|riaa4» 
—that  good  aenae  and  libecalitj  of  mind  winch 
oonid  aee  and  admit  the  defects  of  hia  iiatiie 
oountiy,  to  which  no  man  it  a  more  xeak« 
friend;  or  that  caodonr  which  mdaoed  him  to  giro 
JQflt  praiae  to  the  miniater  whom  he  honestly  mi 
alreuvovaly  opposed. — ^BoawBi»L. 
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King  James  the  Sixth's  time,  there  are  still 
several  respectable  families  of  it  existing, 
who  would  justly  blame  me  for  such  an  un- 
meaning cession,  when  they  alt  acknowledge 
me  head  of  that  family;  which,  though  m 
fact  it  be  but  an  ideal  point  of  honour,  is 
not  hitherto  so  far  disregarded  in  our  coun- 
try, but  it  would  determine  some  of  my 
friends  to  look  on  me  as  a  much  smaller 
man  than  either  they  or  myself  judge  me  at 
present  to  be.  I  will)  therefore,  ask  it  as  a 
favour  of  you  to  acquaint  the  Doctor  with 
the  difficulty  he  has  brought  me  to.  In 
^travelling  among  rival  clans,  such  a  silly 
tale  as  this  might  easily  be  whispered  iuto 
the  ear  of  a  t)assing  stranger;  but  as  it  has 
no  foundation  in  fact,  I  hope  the  Doctor 
will  be  80  good  as  to  take  his  own  way  in 
undeceiving  the  publick-^I  principally  mean 
my  friends  and  connexions,  who  willbe first 
angry  at  me,  and  next  sorry  to  find  such  an 
instance  of  my  littleness  recorded  in  a  book 
which  has  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  much 
read.  I  expect  you  will  let  me  know  what 
he  will  write  you  in  return,  and  we  here 
beg  to  make  oner  to  you  and  Mrs.  Boswell 
of  our  most  respectful  compliments. — I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser- 
vant "  JOHK  M*L«OD." 
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"  TO  THE  LAIRD  OF  RASAT. 

«*  LondoD,  8th  May,  1775. 
"  Dear  sia, — ^The  day  before  yesterday 
I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter,  and 
I  immediately  communicated  it  to  Dr. 
I  Johnson.  He  said  he  loved  your  spirit, 
and  W88  exceedingly  sorry  that  he  had  been 
the  cmuae  of  the  smallest  uneasiness  to  you. 
There  is  not  a  more  candid  man  in  the 
world  than  he  is,  when  properly  addressed, 
-as  yon  will  see  from  his  letter  to  you,  which 
I  now  inclose.  He  has  alk)wed  me  to  take 
a  copy  of  it,  and  he  says  you  may  read  it  to 
your  clan,  or  publish  it,  ii  you  please.  Be 
assured,  sir,  that  I  shall  take  care  of  what 
he  has  intrusted  to  me,  which  is  to  have  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  error  inserted  in  the 
Edinburgh  newspapers.  You  will,  I  dare 
say,  be  Tully  satisfied  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
behavioar.  He  is  desirous  to  know  that 
you  are;  and  therefore  when  you  have  read 
nis  acknowledgment  in  the  papers,  I  beg 
you  may  write  to  me;  and  if  you  choose  it, 
I  am  persuaded  a  letter  from  you  to  the 
Doctor  also  will  be  taken  kind.  I  shall  be 
«t  Edinburgh  the  week  at\er  next 

"  Any  civilities  which  my  wife  and  I  had 
in  our  power  to  show  to  your  daughter. 
Hiss  M'Leod,  were  due  to  her  own  merit, 
and  were  well  repaid  by  her  agreeable  com- 
pany. But  I  am  sure  I  should  be  a  very 
unworthy  man  if  I  did  not  wish  to  show  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  hospitable  and  genteel 
mamier  in  which  you  were  pleased  to  treat 
me.    Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  shall 


never  forget  your  goodness,  and  the  happy 
hours  which  I  spent  in  Rasay. 

"  You  and  Dr.  M*Leod  were  both  so 
obliging  as  to  promise  me  an  account  in 
writing  of  all  the  particulars  which  each  of 
you  remember,  concerning  the  transactions 
of  1745-6.  Pray  do  not  lorget  this,  and  be 
as  minute  and  iuU  as  you  can;  put  down 
every  thing:  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to 
know  as  much  as  I  can,  authentically. 

'*  I  beg  that  you  may  present  my  best  re 
spects  to  Lady  Rasay,  my  compuments  to 
your  young  umiily,  and  to  Dr.  M'Leod, 
and  my  hearty  good  wishes  to  Malcolm, 
with  whom  I  hope  again  to  shake  hands 
cordially. — I  have  the  honour  to  be?  dear 
sir,  your  obliged  and  faithful  humble  ser- 
vant, "  James  Boswell.'' 

ADVERTISEMENT 
WRITTEN    BT    DR.  JORNSOIf, 

Jnd  interted  hy  Ms  desire  in  the  Edinburgh 

newepaperi    {r^erred  to  in  the  foregoing 

letter^). 

"  The  authour  of  the  ^  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands,'  having  related  that  the 
M'Leods  of  Rasay  acknowledge  the  chief- 
tainship or  superiority  of  the  M'Leods  of 
Sky,  finds  that  he  has  been  misinformed  or 
mistaken.  He  means  in  a  future  edition  to 
correct  his  errour,  and  wishes  to  be  tokl  of 
more,  if  more  have  been  discovered." 

Dr.  Johnson's  letter  was  as  follows: 

<<  TO   THE    LAIRD   OP   RASAT. 

«« Louden,  6th  May,  1775. 

*'  Dear  sir, — Mr.  Boswell  has  this  day 
shown  me  a  letter,  in  which  you  coniplain 
of  a  passage  in  the  *  Journey  to  the  Hebri- 
des.' My  meaning  is  mistaken.  I  did  not 
intend  to  say  that  you  had  nersonally  made 
any  cession  of  the  rights  or  your  house,  or 
any  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of 
M*Leod  of  Dunvegan.  I  only  designed  to 
express  what  I  thought  generally  admit- 
ted—that the  house  of  Rasay  allowed  the 
superiority  of  the  house  of  Dunvegan. 
Even  this  I  now  find  to  be  erroneous,  and 
will  therefore  omit  or  retract  it  in  the  next 
edition. 

"  Though  what  I  had  said  had  been  true, 
if  it  had  been  disagreeable  to  you,  I  should 
have  wished  it  unsaid;  for  it  is  not  my 
business  to  adjust  precedence.  As  it  is  mis- 
taken, I  find  myself  disposed  to  correct, 
both  by  my  respect  for  you,  and  my  rever- 
ence for  truth. 

"  As  I  know  not  when  the  book  will  be 
reprinted,  I  have  desired  Mr.  Boswell  to 
anticipate  the  correction  in  the  Edinburgh 
papers.    This  is  all  that  can  be  done. 

"I  hope  I  may  now  venture  to  desire 


*  The  original  MS.  is  now  in  my  po^nwion.- 

BotWBLL. 
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that  my  compliments  may  be  made,  and 
my  gratitude  expressed,  to  I«ady  Ra- 
say,  Mr.  Malcolm  M'Leod,  Mr.  Donald 
M*  Queen,  and  all  the  gentlemen  and  all  the 
ladies  whom  I  saw  in  the  island  of  Rasay; 
a  place  which  I  remember  with  too  much 
pleasure  and  too  much  kindness,  not  to  be 
sorry  that  my  ignorance,  or  hasty  persua- 
sion, should,  for  a  single  moment,  have  vio- 
lated its  tranquillity. 

"  ]  beg  you  all  to  forgive  an  undesigned 
and  invmuntary  injury,  and  to  consider  me 
as,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam  Johnson  ^" 

It  Would  be  improper  for  me  to  boast  of 
my  own  labours;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
publishing  such  praise  as  1  received  from 
such  a  man  as  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pit- 
sligo,  after  the  perusal  of  the  original  man- 
uscript of  my  Journal. 

•'  TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ES<1. 

•(Edinburgh,  7th  March,  1777. 

"  My  dear  sir, — I  ought  to  have  thank- 
ed you  sooner  for  your  very  obliging  letter, 
and  for  the  singular  conndence  you  are 
pleased  to  place  m  me,  when  you  trust  me 
with  such  a  curious  and  valuaole  deposit  as 
the  papers  you  have  sent  me  3.  Be  assured 
I  have  a  due  sense  of  this  favour,  and  shall 
faithfully  and  carefully  return  them  to  yon. 
You  may  rely  that  I  shall  neither  copy  any 
part,  nor  permit  the  papers  to  be  seen. 

"  They  contain  a  curious  picture  of  soci- 
ety, and  form  a  journal  on  the  most  instruc- 
tive plan  that  can  possibly  be  thought  of; 
(or  I  am  not  sure  tnat  an  ordinary  oDserver 
would  become  so  well  acquainted  either 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  or  with  th«  manners  of 
the  Hebrides,  by  a  personal  intercourse,  as 
by  a  perusal  of  your  Journal. 

"  I  am  very  truly,  dear  sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  William  Fokscs." 

When  I  consider  how  many  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  this  Tour  are  now  ffone 
to  "  that  undiscovered  country,  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns,"  I  feel  an  im- 
pression at  once  awful  and  tender. — Reqid- 
e$eant  in  pace  ! 


^  Rasay  uras  highly  gratified,  and  afterwards 
visited  and  dined  with  Dr.  Jdhnson,  at  his  house 
in  London. — Boswxll. 

'  Injustice  both  to  Sir  William  Forbes  and 
myself,  it  b  proper  to  mention,  that  the  papers 
which  were  aabmitted  to  his  perusal  contained 
only  an  acconnt  of  our  Tour  from  the  time  that 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  set  out  from  Edinburgh  (p.  46), 
and  consequently  did  not  contain  the  enlogium  on 
Sir  William  Forbes,  (p.  16),  which  he  never  saw 
till  this  book  appeared  in  print;  nor  did  he  even 
know,  when  he  wrote  the  above  letter,  that  this 
Jouraid  was  to  be  published. — ^Boswell. 


[tour  to  TBlr 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  persons,  as 
it  has  been  by  one  of  my  friends,  that  be 
who  has  the  power  of  thus  exhibiting  aa 
exact  transcnpt  of  conversations  is  uot  a 
desirable  member  of  society.  I  repeat  the 
answer  which  I  made  to  that  friend :  "  Few, 
verv  few,  need  be  afraid  that  their  sayings 
will  be  recorded.  Can  it  be  imagined  that 
I  would  take  the  trouble  to  gather  what 
grows  on  every  hedge,  because  I  have  col- 
lected such  fruitB  as  the  Nonpareil  and  the 
Bow  Chretien^" 

On  the  other  hand,  how  useful  is  snch  a 
faculty,  if  well  exercised.  To  it  we  owe 
all  those  interesting  apophthe^^ms  and  wu- 
morabUia  of  the  ancients,  which  Plutarch, 
Xenophon,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  have 
transmitted  to  us.  To  it  we  owe  aU  those 
instructive  and  entertaining  coIlectioDs 
which  the  French  have  made  under  the 
title  of  "  Ana,"  affixed  to  some  celebrated 
name.  To  it  we  owe  the  «  Table-Talk  " 
of  Selden,  the  "Conversation"  between 
Ben  Jonson  and  Drummond  of  Haw* 
thornden,  Spence's  "  Anecdotes  of  Pope," 
and  other  valuable  remains  in  our  own  lan- 
ffuage.  How  delighted  should  we  have 
been,  if  thus  introduced  into  the  company  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Dryden,  of  whom  wt 
know  scarcely  any  thing  but  their  admira- 
ble writings !  Wnat  pleasure  would  it  have 
given  us,  to  have  known  their  pett^  habits, 
their  characteristick  manners,  their  modes 
of  composition,  and  their  genuine  opimoi 
of  preceding  writers  and  oftheir  oontempo- 
ranes!  AU  these  are  now  irrecoverably 
lost.  Considerinfic  how  many  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  briluant  effusions  of  exalted 
intellect  must  have  perished,  how  much  ii 
it  to  be  regretted  wat  all  men  of  distia- 
guished  wisdom  and  wit  have  not  been  %U 
tended  by  friends,  of  taste  enough  to  rehah, 
and  abilities  enough  to  register  their  om- 
versation. 

Vizere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi,  sed  omnes  illiusrymabiles 
Uigentnr,  ignotique  long4 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  aacro. 

They  whose  inferior  exertions  are  re- 
corded, as  serving^  to  explain  or  iilostrate 
the  sayings  of  such  men,  may  be  proud  of 
being  thus  associated,  and  of  their  names 
being  transmitted  to  posterity,  by  being  ap- 
pended to  an  illustrious  character. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  think  it  proper  to 
say,  that  I  have  suppressed  3  every  thing 


*  Havina  found  on  a  revision  of  the  fint  ediiioa 
of  this  work,  that,  notwithstanding  my  bat  care, 
a  few  observations  had  escaped  me,  which  arae 
from  the  instant  impression,  the  publicatkHi  of 
which  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  passing  lb 
bounds  of  a  strict  decorum,  I  immediately  oideM 
that  they  should  be  omitted  in  the  snbaeqaent  sfr 
tiona.    1  waa  pleased  to  Imd  that  they  did  aol 
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which  I  thought  could  really  hurt  an^r  one 
now  living.  Vanity  and  self-conceit  in- 
deed may  sometimes  suffer.  With  respect 
to  what  is  related,  I  considered  it  my  duty 
to  "  extenuate  nothing,  nor  set  down  aus^ht 
in  malice:"  and  with  those  lighter  strokes 
of  Dr.  Jonnson's  satire,  proceeding  from  a 
warmth  and  quickness  of  imagination,  not 
from  any  malevolence  of  heart,  and  which, 
on  account  of  their  excellence,  could  not  be 
omitted,  I    trust  that  they  who   are   the 
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subjects  of  them  have  good  sense  and  good 
temper  enough  not  to  be  displeased. 

t  nave  only  to  add,  that  I  shall  ever  re* 
fleet  with  ffreat  pleasure  on  a  Tour,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  preserving  so  much 
of  the  enlightened  and  instructive  conver* 
sation  of  one  whose  virtues  will,  I  hope, 
ever  be  an  object  of  imitation,  and  whose 
powers  of  mind  were  so  extraordinary,  that 
ages  may  revolve  before  such  a  man  ahaU 
again  appear. 


His  stay  in  Scotland  was  from  the  l8th 
of  August,  on  which  day  he  arrived,  till 
the  22d  of  November,  when  he  set  out  on 
his  return  to  London;  and  I  believe  ninety- 
four  days  were  never  passed  by  any  man  m 
a  more  vigorous  exertion.    •    •    •    •  •  ^ 


amooot  in  the  whole  to  a  pn^.  If  any  of  the 
nine  kind  are  yet  left,  it  is  owuiff  to  inadvertence 
alone,  no  man  being  more  uuwilhng  to  give  pain 
to  othen  than  I  am. 

A  contemptible  scribbler,  of  whom  I  have 
learned  no  more  than  that,  after  having  disgraced 
and  deserted  the  clerical  character,  be  picks  np  in 
London  a  scanty  livelihood  by  scarnlons  Uun-r 
pooos  under  a  feigned  name,  has  impndeotly  and 
falsely  asserted  Uiat  the  passages  omitted  were 
d^amatortf,  and  that  the  omission  was  not  voU 
Botary,  bnt  compulsory.  The  last  insinnation  I 
took  the  trouble  publickly  to  disprove;  yet,  like 
one  of  Pope  *s  dances,  he  penevered  in  "the  lie 
overthrown.*'  As  to  the  charge  of  defamation, 
ihere  is  an  obvious  and  certain  mode  of  refuting 
it  Any  person  who  thmks  it  worth  while  to 
sompare  one  edition  with  the  other  will  find  that 
ihe  passages  omitted  were  not  in  the  least  degree 
of  that  nature,  but  exactly  such  as  I  have  repre- 
sented them  in  the  former  part  of  this  note,  the 
hasty  effusion  of  momentary  feelings,  which  the 
Jelicacy  of  politeness  should  have  suppressed. — 
Bos  WELL.  [The  only  possages  of  this  kiiul  that 
die  editor  has  observed  are  those  relating  to  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald,  antCs  p.  872,  and  to 
Mr.  Tytler,  ante,  p,  460.— Ed.  I  believe  the 
scribbler  alluded  to  was  William  Thompson, 
author  of  the  **  Man  in  the  Moon,'*  and  other 
satirical  novels,  half  clever,  half  cra^  kinds  of 
works.  He  was  once  a  member  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  bnt  being  deposed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Ancfaterarder,  became  an  author  of  all  works  in 
London,  could  seldom  finish  a  work,  on  what- 
ever subject,  without  giving  a  slap  by  the  way  to 
that  same  presbytery  with  the  unpronounceable 
name.  BoswelPs  denial  of  having  retracted  upon 
eampuUion  refutes  what  was  said  by  Peter  Pin- 
dar and  others  about  **  McDonald's  lage." — 
Walter  Scott.] 

*  [Here  followed  in  the  original  text:  '*He 
came  by  the  way  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  and 
iien  went  by  St  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Inverness, 
<nd  Fort  Augustus,  to  the  Hebrides,  to  visit  which 
#as  the  principal  object  ha  had  in  view.    He 


He  saw  the  four  universities  of  Scotland, 
its  three  principal  cities,  and  as  much  of  the 
Highland  and  insular  life  as  was  sufficient 
for  his  philosophical  contemplation. 

He  was  respectfully  entertained  by  the 
great,  the  learned,  and  the  elecrant,  wherev- 
er he  went;  nor  was  he  less  delighted  with 
the  hospitality  which  he  experienced  in 
humbler  life  a. 

His  various  adventures,  and  the  force  and 
vivacity  of  his  mind,  as  exercised  during 
this  peregrination,  upon  innumerable  top- 
icks,  have  been  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities,  displayed  in  [the  foregoing} 


visited  the  isles  of  Sky,  Rasay,  Col,  Mull, 
Inchkenneth,  and  Icolmkill.  He  traTelled  through 
Argyleshire  by  Inveniry,  and  from  thence  by 
LfOchlomond  and  Dunbarton  to  Glasgow,  then  by 
Loudon  to  Anchinleck  in  Ayrshire,  the  seat  of  my 
family,  and  then  by  Hamilton,  back  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  again  spent  some  time.  I  liad  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  him  daring  the  whole 
of  his  journey."  These  sentences,  and  another 
subsequent  paragraph,  are  removed  from  the  text,, 
88  rendered  superfluous  by  the  insertion  of  th» 
Tour^  but  are  preserved  in  the  notes,  that  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Boswell's  original  work  may  be- 
preserved  in  this  edition. — Ed.] 

The  authour  was  not  a  small  gainer  by  this  ex- 
traordinary Journey;  for  Dr.  Johnson  thus  writes 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  8d  Nov.  1778:  *«Boswell  will 
praise  my  resolution  and  perseverance,  and  I  shall 
in  return  celebrate  his  cood  humour  and  per- 
petual cheerTulnesB.  He  has  better  faculties  than 
I  had  imagined;  more  justness  of  discernment^ 
and  more  fecundity  of  imam.  It  is  very  coi^ 
venient  to  travel  with  him;  for  there  is  no  house 
where  he  is  not  received  with  kindness  and  re- 
spect."— Let  90,  to  Mrs,  Thrale. — ^MALairs» 
[The  editor  asked  Lord  Stow  ell  in  what  estima* 
tion  he  found  Boswell  amongst  his  countrymen. 
"  Generally  liked  as  a  good-natured  jolly  fellow," 
replied  his  lordship.  *<  But  was  be  respected?** 
**  Why,  I  think  he  had  about  the  proportion  of 
respect  that  you  might  auess  woM  be  shown  to 
A  jolly  fellow,**  His  lordship  evidently  thought 
tKat  there  was  more  regard  than  respect, — ^Ed.] 

*  [He  was  long  remembered  amongst  tfa» 
lower  orders  of  Hebrideans  by  the  title  oT  the 
Sassenach  More,  the  big  EngUshman, — 
Walter  Scott.J 
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"  Journal  of  our  Tour,"  •*•••! 
which  exhibits  as  striking  a  view  of  his 
powers  in  conversation,  as  his  works  do  of 
Kis  excellence  in  writing.  Nor  can  I  deny 
to  myself  the  very  flattering  gratification 
of  inserting  here  the  character  which  my 
friend  Mr.  Gourtenay  has  been  pleased  to 
giveof  that  work: 

**  With  Reynolds'  pencil,  vivid,  bold,  and  tnie, 
So  fervent  Boswell  gives  him  to  onr  view: 
In  every  trait  we  see  hia  mind  expand; 
The  master  rises  by  the  pupiPs  hand: 
We  love  the  writer,  praise  his  happy  vein. 
Graced  with  the  naivete  of  the  sage  Montaigne; 
Hence  not  alone  are  brighter  parts  displayed. 
But  e'en  the  specks  of  character  pourtray'd: 
We  see  the  Rambler  with  fastidious  smile 
Mark  the  lone  tree,  and  note  the  heath-clad  isle; 
Bat  when  th'  heroic  tale  of*  Flora'  ■  charms, 
Deck'd  in  a  kiit,  he  wields  a  chieftain's  arms: 
The  tanefal  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain, 
And  Samuel  sings,  *  The  king  shall  have  hii  atn.'  *' 

Dpring  his  stay  at  Eldinburgh,  after  his 
'  return  from  the  Hebrides,  he  was  at  great 
pains  to  obtain  information  concerning  Scot- 
land; and  it  will  appear  from  his  subsequent 
letters,  that  he  was  not  less  solicitous  for 
intelligence  on  this  subject  afVer  his  return 
to  London. 

''to  jambs  boswell,  Esa. 

*«27th  Nov.  1T73. 

''Dear  sia, — I  came  home  last  night, 
without  any  incommodity,  danger,  or  wea- 
riness, and  am  ready  to  begin  a  new  jour- 
ney. I  shall  go  to  Oxford  on  Monday.  I 
know  Mrs.  Boswell  wished  me  well  to  go  3; 
her   wishes  have  not  been  disappointed. 


>  [Here  folk)wed  in  the  original  text,  "to  the 
Hebndes,  Co  which,  as  the  public  has  been  pleased 
to  honour  it  by  a  very  extensive  circulation,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer,  as  to  a  separate  and  remarkable 
portion  of  his  life,  which  may  be  there  seen  in 
detail,  and — ^"— Ed.] 

*  "  The    celebrated    Flora    Maodonald." — 

COURTEITAY. 

'  In  this  be  showed  a  very  acute  penetration. 
Mv  wife  paid  him  the  most  assiduous  and  respect- 
ful attention  while  he  was  our  guest;  so  that  I 
wonder  how  he  discovered  her  wishing  for  his 
departure.  The  truth  is,  that  his  irregular  hours 
and  uncouth  habits,  such  as  turning  Uie  candles 
with  their  heads  downwards,  when  they  did  not 
bum  bright  enough,  and  letting  the  wax  drop  upon 
the  carpet,  could  not  but  be  disagreeable  to  a 
lady.  Besides,  she  had  not  that  high  admiration 
of  him  which  was  felt  by  most  of  those  who  knew 
him;  and  what  was  very  natural  to  a  female  mind, 
she  thought  he  had  too  much  influence  over  her 
husband.  She  once,  in  a  little  warmth,  made, 
with  more  point  than  justice,  this  remark  upon 
that  subject:  "  I  have  seen  many  a  bear  led  by  a 
nfan;  but  I  never  before  saw  a  man  led  by  a 
bear." — ^Boswkll.  [The  reader  will,  however, 
hereaAer  see  that  the  repetition  of  this  observatbn 
as  to  Mrs.  BosweU's  feelings  towards  him  was 
made  so  (iwiiMntly  and  peftinacioasly,  as  is  hard- 


Mrs.  WllliamB  has  received  Sir  A/s^Irt 

ter. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  those  1o 
whom  my  compliments  may  be  welcome. 

«  Let  the  box^  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can 
and  let  me  know  when  to  expect  it. 

"  Inouire,  if  you  can,  the  order  ^  the 
clans:  Macdonaid  is  first  < ,  Maclean  second; 
further  I  cannot  go.  Quicken  Dr.  Web- 
ster 7.    I  am,  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  JoHvsoii." 

"  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSOlf. 

**■  Edinborfli,  ad  I>6c  ITO, 

•  •••«# 

*'  You  shall  have  what  informatioii  I  can 
procure  as  to  the  order  of  the  clans.  A 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Grant  tells  me 
thai  there  is  no  settled  order  among  them; 
and  he  says  that  the  Macdonalds  were  not 

S laced  upon  the  right  of  the  army  at  Culk>- 
en;  the  Stuarts  were.  I  shall,  however, 
examine  witnesses  of  every  name  that  I 
can  find  here.  Dr.  Webster  shall  be  quick- 
ened too.  I  like  your  little  memoroxiduiDs; 
they  are  symptoms  of  your  being  in  earnest 
with  your  book  of  northern  travels. 

*<  Your  box  shall  be  sent  next  weak  by 
sea.  Yon  will  find  in  it  some  pieces  of  tlie 
broom-bush  which  you  saw  growing  on  the 
old  castle  of  Auchinleck.  The  wood  has  a 
curious  ai)pearance  when  sawn  across. 
You  may  either  have  a  little  writine-etan- 
dish  made  of  it,  or  get  it  formed  into  boards 
for  a  treatise  on  witchcrafl,  by  way  of  a 
suitable  bindiug.'' 


ly  reconcileable  with  good  taste  and  go«d  i 
ners. — ^Ed.] 

*■  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  one  of  the 
at  Aberdeen. — ^Boswxll. 

^  This  was  a  box  containing  a  nsoiber  of 
curious  things  which  he  had  picked  np  in  Seel- 
land,  particularly  some  hom-epoona. — ^Boswsu.. 

'  [The  ftlacdonalds  alvrays  lakl  claim  te  be 
placed  on  the  rijght  of  the  whole  ckuM,  and  tfaest 
of  that  tribe  assign  the  breach  of  this  order  at  CpU 
loden  as  one  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  day.  The 
Macdonalds,  placed  on  the  left  wing,  relvsed  to 
charge,  and  positively  left  the  fieM  unaasailed  aad 
unbroken.  Lord  Geoige  Murray  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  nige  them  on  bv  saying  that  tiieir 
behaviour  would  make  the  left  the  right,,  and  that 
he  himself  woold  take  the  name  of  Maedoaald. 
On  this  subject  Uiere  are  some  curious  aaticea,  k 
a  very  interesting  Journal  written  by  one  of  the 
seven  men  of  Moidart,  as  they  were  ealled — 
Macdonalds  of  the  Clanronald  sept,  who  were  the 
first  who  declared  for  the  prince  at  bis  l*»^n«g  k 
their  chief's  country.  It  ia  in  the  Lockfaart 
papen,  vol  ii.  p.  610. — ^WA.i.Txa  Scott.] 

7  The  Reverend  Dr.  Alexander  Webeter»  oaa 
of  the  ministen  of  Edmbnigh,  a  man  of  dkrtiB'' 
gnished  abilities,  who  had  promised  him  infonBe- 
tion  concerning  the  Higmands  and  Uands  af 
Scotland.^-Bosw£i.L.  [See  tmttt  p.  S37v^ 
Ed.] 
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"'MR.    BOiWELL   TO   0R.    JOHNSON. 

*«  SdlBlNDsh,  I9tk  Dec.  1773. 

r'        •         •         •         •         • 

"  You  piomiaed  me  an  inscription  for  a 
print  to  be  taken  fVom  an  hiatoncal  picture 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  beinff  forced  to 
resigfn  her  orown,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  at 
Rome  haa  painted  for  me.  The  two  fol- 
lowing have  been  sent  to  me: 

** '  Maria,  Seoiorum  Regina  meHori  ve- 
cfdo  dignay  jw  r^uun  eiMuM  $€tUti^9i$ 
irmta  resignaL* 

"  <  Gives  sedition  Mariam  Seotorum 
Megimam  sese  muneri  abdieare  umiam 
eogwU.^ 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  read  the  passage  in 

Robertson,  and  see  il*you  cannot  pve  me  a 

better  in8criptk>n.    I  must  have  it  both  in 

Latin  and  English:  so  if  you  should  not 

give  me  another  Latin  one,  you  will  at 

feast  choose  the  best  of  these  two,  and  send 

a  translation  of  it." 

•        #•••• 

His  humane  forgiving  disposition  was  put 
to  a  pretty  strong  test  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don by  a  liberty  which  Mr.  Thomas  Da- 
vies  had  taken  with  him  in  his  abaence, 
which  was,  to  publish  two  volumes  entitled 
<'  Miscellaneous  and  Fugitive  Pieces," 
which  he  advertised  in  the  newspapers, 
**  By  the  Author  of  the  Rambler."  In  this 
collection,  several  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ac- 
kndwtedged  writings,  several  of  his  anony- 
mous performances,  and  some  which  ne 
had  written  for  others,  were  inserted;  but 
there  were  also  some  in  which  he  had  no 
concern  whatever.  He  was  at  first  very 
angry,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  be.  But, 
upon  consideration  of  his  poor  friend's  nar« 
row  circumstances,  and  that  he  had  only  a 
little  profit  in  view,  and  meant  no  barm,  he 
soon  relented,  and  continued  his  kindness 
to  him  as  formerly. 

•  [When  Mrs.  Thrale  on  this  oo- 

p^^4^  casion  said  to  him,  "  How  would 
Pope  have  raved ,  had  he  been  serv- 
ed so?  '  We  ahouM  never,'  replied  he, '  have 
heard  the  last  on 't,  to  be  sure;  but  then 
Pope  was  a  nanow  man.  I  will,  however,' 
added  he, '  storm  and  bluster  myself  a  lit- 
tle this  time; ' — so  went  to  London  in  all 
the  wrath  he  could  muster  upw  At  his 
return,  Mrs.  Thrale  asked  how  the  affair 
ended  :  •  Why,'  said  he,  •  I  was  a  fierce 
fellow,  and  pretended  to  be  very  angiy, 
and  Thomas  was  a  good-natured  fellow, 
and  pretended  to  w  very  sorry ;  so 
there  the  matter  ended.  I  believe  the 
dog  loves  me  dearly.'  Mr.  Thrale,  turn- 
ing round  to  him,  '  What  shall  you  and 
I  do  that  is  good  for  Tom  Davies  ? 
We  will  do  something  for  him,  to  be 
sure.' "] 

In  tne  course  of  his  self-examination 
with  retrosiiect  to  this  year,  he  seems  to 
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have  been  much  dejected;  for  he  says,' 1st 
January,  |774: 

*'This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  im- 
provement, that  I  doubt  whether  I  haw 
not  rather  impaired  than  increased  n^ 
learning." 

And  yet  we  have  seen  how  he  read,  and 
we  know  how  he  taiked  during  that  pe- 
riod* 

[••  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGIT. 
•^lltli  Jan.  1774. 

*<  MADAM.^-'Havinff  committed  one  feilt 
by  inadvertency,  I  will  not  commit  another 
by  sullenness.  When  I  had  the  honour  of 
your  card,  I  coukl  not  comply  with  your 
invitation,  and  must  now  suffer  the  shame 
of  confessing  that  tlie  necessity  of  an  Uh 
swer  did  not  come  into  my  mind. 

<<  This  omission,  madam,  you  may  easily 
excuse,  as  the  consciousness  of  your  own 
character  must  secure  you  lYum  suspecting 
that  the  favour  a(^  your  notice  can  ever 
miss  a  suitable  return,  but  from  ignorance 
or  thoughtlessness,  and  to  be  ignorant  of 
your  eminence  is  not  easy,  but  to  him  who 
fives  out  of  the  reach  of  the  puMiek  voice. 
— ^I  am,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johksov."J 

He  was  now  seriously  ensraffed  in  wri- 
ting an  account  of  our  travels  in  the  Heb- 
rides, in  consequence  of  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  more  frequent  correspondextce 
with  him. 

^'  TO  JAMES  BOSWU^L,  BS«. 

**29lhJ«l.l7T4. 

"  Dkau  sir, — Mv  operations  have  been 
hindered  by  a  cough;  at  least  I  flatter  my- 
self, that  if  my  couffh  had  not  comei  I 
should  have  been  further  advanced.  But  I 
have  had  no  intelligence  from  Dr^  Webster, 
nor  from  the  excise-office,  nor  from  you. 
No  aecoont  of  tlie  little  borough  K  No 
thing  of  the  Erse  language.  I  have  yet 
healed  nothing  of  my  box. 

''You  must  make  haste  and  gather  me 
all  you  can,  and  do  it  quickly,  or  I  will  an4 
shall  do  without  it 

"Make  mv  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  and  tell  her  that  I  do  not  love  her  the 
less  for  wishing  me  away.  I  i^ave  her 
trouble  enough,  and  shall  be  glad,  m  recom- 
pense, to  give  her  any  pleasure. 

•'  I  would  send  some  porter  into  the  Heb^ 
rides,  if  I  knew  which  way  it  could  be  got 
to  my  kind  friends  there.  Inquire,  and  let 
me  kSaow. 

. "  Make  mv  eomplinoents  to  all  the  doo 
tors  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  all  my  frienos, 
from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  other.  ^ 

>  The  aneieot  burgh  •fPrttlwk,  is  Aynhira.— 
BesWBuu. 
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*'  Write  to  me,  «nd  send  me  Tvfaat  intdli- 
gence  you  can;  and  if  any  thing  ja  too 
Snlky  fi>r  the  post,  let  me  hvre  it  by  the 
earner.  I  do  not  like  trusting  winds  and 
waves.— I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  kc, 
«  Sam.  Johhsow." 

"  TO  JAMBS  BOSWKLL,  BSQ. 

*<  London,  7th  Feb.  1TT4. 

««  Deak  sib,— In  a  day  or  two  after  I 
had  written  the  last  discontented  letter,  I 
received  my  box,  which  was  very  welcome. 
But  still  I  must  entreat  you  to  hasten  Dr. 
Webster,  and  continue  to  pick  up  what  yon 
can  that  may  be  useful. 

"Mr.  Oglethorpe  wss  with  me  this 
morning ;  you  know  his  errand.  He  was 
not  unwelcome. 

«  Tell  Mrs.  Boswcll  that  my  good  inten- 
tions towards  her  still  continue.  I  should 
be  glad  to  do  any  thing  that  would  either 
benefit  or  please  ner. 

"  Chambers  is  not  yet  gone,  but  so  hur- 
ried, or  so  negligent,  or  so  proud,\hatI 
rarely  see  him.  I  have  indeed,  for  some 
weeks  past,  been  very  ill  of  a  cold  and 
cough,  and  have  been  at  Mrs.  Thrale's, 
that  I  might  be  taken  care  of.  I  am  much 
better:  nova  redewU  in  preeha  otrft; 
but  I  am  yet  tender,  and  easily  disordered. 
How  happy  it  was  that  neither  of  us  were 
ill  in  the  Hebrides. 

"  The  question  of  literary  property  i  is 


1  [The  questioa  was  not  decided  till  the  22d 
Feb. ;  the  following  sommaiy  of  this  matter  is 
estzacted  fiom  the  **  Annual  Register  >*  for  1774, 
pp.  95-6: 

*'  This  day  came  on,  in  the  house  of  lords,  the 
final  determination  on  the  caose  of  literary 
property,  which  rested  principally  on  these  three 
points: 

**  I.  Whether  the  antbonr  of  a  book,  or  litenL- 
ly  composition,  has  a  common  law  right  to  the 
sole  and  exclosive  pnbHcatton  of  soch  book  or 
literary  composition  ? 

•*  II.  Whether  an  action  for  a  violation  of 
common  law  right  will  lie  against  those  persons 
who  publish  the  book  or  literary  compoaition  of 
an  authonr  without  his  consent  ? 

«  m.  How  far  the  statate  of  the  8tb  Qneen 
Anne  affects  the  supposition  of  a  common  Jaw 
i^ht? 

"  The  judges  having  previonsly  delivered  their 
opinions  on  these  points.  Lord  Camden  rose  and 
spoke  very  learnedly  for  near  two  hows  against 
the  literary  claimants,  and  in  defence  of  the  statute 
of  Qneen  Anne,  which  he  said  took  away  any 
right  at  common  law  for  an  aothour's  exclusively 
multipWing  copies,  if  any  such  right  existed.  The 
Lord  Chai^Uor  spoke  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
to  the  same  effect  The  young  Lord  Lytteltoa 
n^  rose,  and  made  a  short  but  florid  harangue 
in  iavoor  of  Kterary  property.  The  Bishop  of 
Carliile  and  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  spoke 
•Ainst  it;  and  the  question  being  put  bv  the  Lord 
Cnaneellor,  whether  it  was  their  brdsfiips*  ple»- 


this  day  before  the  k>rdi.  Murphy  dfnr 
up  the  appellants'  ease,  that  is,  the  plea 
against  the  nerpetual  right.  I  have  not 
seen  it,  nor  neard  the  decision,  I  would 
not  have  the  right  perpetual. 

**  I  will  write  to  you  as  any  thinf  occurs, 
and  do  you  send  me  something  sBout  mv 
Scottish  friends.  I  have  very  great  kind 
ness  for  them.  Let  me  know  likewise  bow 
fees  come  in,  and  when  we  are  to  aee  yon. 
— ^I  am,  sir,  youis  afiectionately, 

"Sam.  Johhsok." 

He  at  tfus  time  wrote  the  fidlowiiig  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Steevens,  his  able  aasodale  in 
editing  Shakspeare: 

'^TO  GEORGE  STEEVE5S,  ES<1.  HAMTSTBiO. 
«7tb  Febmny,  ITM. 

"  Sir,— -If  I  am  asked  when  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Steevens,  you  know  what  answer  I 
must  ffive;  if  I  am  asked  when  I  ahall  see 
him,  1  wish  you  could  teD  me  what  to 
say. 

«  If  you  have « Lesksy's  History  of  Scot- 
land,' or  any  other  book  about  Scotland, 
except  Boetius  and  Buchanan,  it  will  be  a 
kindness  if  you  send  them  to,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  "  Sax.  JoubsovJ* 

<<T0    GEORGE   STEEVENS,   ESQ. 

"  Slat  Feb.  tT94. 

"  SiR,-f-We  are  thinkiUjpr  to  augment  our 
club,  and  I  am  desirous  of  nominating  yov, 
if  you  care  to  stand  the  baUot,  and  can  ai» 
tend  on  Friday  niffhts  at  least  twice  in  fivt 
weeks:  leas  than  this  is  too  little,  and  rath- 
er more  will  be  expected.  Be  ple«Md  to 
let  me  know  before  Friday.  I  am,  8ir,yoar 
most,  &c.  **  Sam.  Johuboh." 

''TO   GEORGE   STEETENft,  ESQ. 

»( 6tk  Ma>«li,  17M. 

"  Sir, — Last  night  you  became  a  man- 
her  of  the  club;  if  you  call  on  me  on  Friday, 


Bare  that  the  decree  shookl  be 
agreed  without  a  diwon,  with  < 

**  By  the  above  decinon  of  the  impovtaflt  qB»> 
tion  respecting  copyright  in  books,  near  200yjMML 
worth  of  what  was  K^nestly  purcbaaed  at  pofalia 
sales,  and  which  was  yesterday  thought  pv^eity, 
is  now  reduced  to  nothing.  The  bookselleis  it 
London  and  Westminster,  many  of  whom  soU 
estates  and  houses  to  purchase  copyi^bt,  are  n  a 
manner  mined;  and  those  who,  aAer  many  yeas* 
industry,  thought  they  had  acquired  a  cooapelenej 
to  provide  for  their  fkmilies,  now  find  themselvei 
without  a  shilling  to  devise  to  their  soccasBor. 

**  The  English  booksellen  have  now  no  other 
security  in  futore,  for  any  literary  purchase  tbsf 
may  make,  but  the  statute  of  the  8th  of  aasM 
Anne,  which  secures  to  the  authour's  aaaii 
eiclusive  property  for  fourteen  veaia,  to 
agam  to  the  anthoar,  and  vest  in  nun  Sm 
yean  more.*'— ^Ed.} 
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I  wiU  introdiiee  yon.    A  s eatlemaii  propoa- 
ed  afler  you,  was  rejected. 

*'  I  thank  you  for  Neander  \  but  wish  he 
were  not  so  fine.  I  will  take  care  of  him. 
I  am,  sir,  your  hmnUe  servant, 

"  Sam«  JoHNSoir.*' 

*<'n»  JAMBS    BOSWBLL,    BSQ. 

«*  9th  Mweh,  1774. 

**  Dbak  sib,— Dr,  Webster's  informa- 
tions were  much  less  exact,  and  much  less 
determinate  than  I  expected:  they  are,  in- 
deed, much  less  positive  than,  if  he  can 
trust  his  own  book '  which  he  laid  before 
me,  he  is  able  to  g^ve.  But  I  believe  it  will 
always  be  found,  that  he  who  cells  much 
Ibr  information  will  advance  his  work  but 
sbwly. 

"  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  you,  dear 
•ir,  for  your  endeavours  to  help  me,  and 
kope,  that  between  us  something  will  some 
tine  be  done,  if  not  on  this  on  some  occa^ 
aion. 

''  Chambers  is  either  married,  or  almost 
married,  to  Miss  Wilton  3,  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
exquisitely  beautiful,  whom  he  has,  with 
kis  lawyer's  tongve,  persuaded  to  take  her 
r^ance  with  him  in  the  East 

<'  We  have  added  to  the  club,  Charles 
Fox  4,  Sir  Chailes  Bunbury,  Dr.  Fordyce, 
and  Mr.  Steevens^. 

"  Return  my  thanks,  to  Dr.  Webster. 
Tell  Dr.  Robertson  I  have  not  much  to  re- 
ply to  his  censure  of  my  n^ligence:  and 
tell  Dr.  Blair,  that  since  he  has  written 
kither^  what  I  said  to  him,  we  must  now 


^  See  the  Catakigoe  of  Mr.  Steevens's  Library, 
Ne.  266: — ^**Neandri  (Mich.)  Opna  anrenin,  Gr. 
flt  Lttt  2  torn.  4to.  eorto  tureUo,  foliis  deau- 
raiU,  Lipsue,  1677.**  This  was  donbtless  the 
iwek  which  appears  to  have  been  lent  by  Mr. 
Steevens  to  Dr.  Johnson. — ^Maloitx. 

*  A  manosciipt  account  drawn  by  Dr.  Webster 
of  alf  the  parishes  in  Scotland,  ascertaining  their 
lengdi,  breadth,  namber  of  mhabitants,  and  dis- 
tingaishing  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholicks. 
"This  book  has  been  transmitted  to  government, 
mnd  Dr.  Johnaon  saw  a  copy  of  it  in  Dr.  Web- 
ater*a  posBeaBioa.«—Bo8WBi.L. 

*  [Daugliter  of  Mr.  Wilton,  the  scalptor. 
After  Sir  Robert  Chamben's  death  she  retained 
to  En|^d,  and  is  now  (1880)  living  at*  Putney. 
Mias  Chaiubers,  her  daagfater,  ma^ied,  as  the 
Editor  is  informed,  Ckilonet  Maodonald,  the  son  of 
flora.    See  ante,  f.  886 — Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Fox  was  broogbt  in  by  Mr.  Burke, 
mad  this  meeting  at  the  C\Sb  was  the  only  link  of 
acquaintance  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Johnson.— 
Mackiittobh.] 

^  [It  is  odd  that  he  does  not  mention  Mr. 
Gibbon,  whose  admission  seems,  by  Mr.  Hatch- 
ett*8  list,  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Stee- 
ren8*s.— Ed.] 

*  [TUs  applies  to  one  of  Johnsott*s'  nide 
speeches,  the  mere  repetition  of  whidi  by  Dr. 
Blair,  Johnson,  with  moie  ingenincy  than  justice* 


considei'  ouTBelv^s  as  even,  forgive  one  an- 
other, and  begin  again.  I  care  not  how 
soon,  for  he  is  a  very  pleasing  man*  Pay 
fay  compliments  to  all  my  friends,  and  re^* 
mind  Lord  Elibank  of  his  promise  to  give 
me  all  his  works. 

'<  L  hope  Mrs.  Boswell  and  little  Miss 
are  welL-^When  shall  I  see  them  again? 
She  is  a  sweet  lady,  only  she  was  so  glad 
to  see  me  go,  that  i  have  ahnost  a  mind  to 
com^  again,  that  she  may  again  have  the 
same  pleasure. 

*'  Inquire  if  it  be  practicable  to  send  a 
small  present  of  a  cask  of  porter  to  Dunve** 
gan,  Rasay,  and  Col.  I  would  not  Wish 
to  be  thought  forgetful  of  civilities.  I  am, 
sir,  your  humble  servant, 

*<  Sam.  Johksos." 

On  the  6th  of  March  I  wrote  to  him,  re- 
questing, his  counsel  whether  I  should  this 
spring  come  to  London.  I  stated  to  him 
on  tJheone  hand  some  pecuniary  embarrass- 
mentB,  which,  to|[etner  with  mv  wife*» 
situation  at  that  lime,  made  me  hesitate j 
and  on  the  other,  the  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment which  mjf  annual  visit  to  the  metrop- 
olis always  afforded  me;  and  particularly 
mentioned  a  peculiar  satisihction  which 
I  experienced  m  celebmting  the  festival  oi 
Easter  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral;  that,  to  my 
fancy,  it  appeared  like  going  up  to  Jeru<^ 
salem  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover;  and  that 
the  stronff  devotion  which  I  felt  on  that 
occasion  diffused  its  influence  on  my  mind 
through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"to  jamks  boswell,  esq. 

Not  dated,  bat  writtea  about  the  iMi  of  fttsrch. 

"Dkar  Sin, — I  am  ashamed  to  think 
that  since  I  received  your  letter  I  have  pass- 
ed so  many  days  without  answering  it. 

<<  I  think  there  is  no  great  di&ulty  in 
resolving  your  doubts.  The  reasons  for 
which  you  are  inclined  to  visit  London  are, 
I  think,  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  answer 
the  objections.  That  you  should  delight  to 
come  once  a  year  to  the  fountain  of  mtelli- 
gence  and  pleasure  is  very  natural;  but  both 
information  and  pleasure  must  be  regulated 
by  propriety.  Pleasure,  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained but  by  unseasonable  or  unsuitable 
expense,  must  always  end  in  pain;  and 
pleasure,  which  must  be  enjoyed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another's  pain,  can  never  be  such 
as  a  worthy  mind  can  fully  delight  in. 

"  What  improvement  you  might  gain  by 
cominff  to  London,  you  may  emly  supply 
or  easfly  compensate,  by  enjoining  yourself 
some  partioular  study  at  home,  or  opening 
some  new  avenue  to  information.  Edin- 
burgh is  not  yet  exhausted;  and  I  am  sure 

'  

chose  to  consider  as  equivalent  to  the  original 
ofihnce;  but  it  tamed  out  that  Bbdr  had  not  toM 
thA  Story.— Bo.] 
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ymi  will  ind  no  pifeuure  here  which  era 
deserve  either  that  you  should  anticipate 
any  part  of  your  future  fortune,  or  tliat  you 
should  condemn  yourself  and  your  Isdy  to 
penurious  frugrality  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

*<  I  need  not  tell  you  what  regard  you 
owe  to  Mrs.  Bos  well's  entreaties;  or  how 
much  you  ou^ht  to  study  the  happiness  of 
her  who  studies  vours  with  so  much  dili- 
gence, aad  of  whose  kindness  you  enjoy 
such  good  eifectB.  Life  cannot  subsist  in 
society  but  by  reciprocal  concessions.  She 
permitted  you  to  ramble  last  year,  you  must 
permit  her  now  lo  keep  you  at  home. 

*'  Your  last  resson  is  so  serious,  that  i 
am  unwiilinff  to  op]XMe  it  Yet  you  must 
remember,  Uiat  your  image  of  worshipping 
once  a  year  in  a  certain  place,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Jews,  is  but  a  comparison;  and 
nmiU  nan  ett  idem;  if  the  annual  resort  to 
Jerusalem  was  a  cfuty  to  the  Jews,  it  was 
a  dutv  because  it  was  commanded;  and 
you  ^ave  no  such  command,  therefore 
no  such  duty.  It  ma^  be  dangerous  to 
receive  too  readily,  and  indulge  too  fondly, 
opinions,  from  which,  perhaps,  no  pious 
mind  is  wholly  disengaged,  of  local  sanctity 
and  local  devotion.  You  know  what 
strange  effects '  they  have  produced  over  a 
great  part  of  the  Christian  workl.  I  am 
now  writing,  and  you,  when  you  read  this, 
are  reading  under  the  Eye  of  Omnipres- 
ence. 

"  To  what  degree  fancy  is  to  be  admit- 
ted into  religious  offices,  it  would  require 
much  deliberation  to  determine.  I  am  far 
from  intending  totally  to  exclude  it.  Fancy 
is  a  faculty  bestowed  by  our  Creator,  and  it 
is  reasonable  that  all  his  gi(\s  should  be  used 
to  his  glory,  that  all  ourfaculties  should  co- 
operate in  his  worship;  but  they  are  to  co- 
operate according  to  the  will  of  him  that 
rave  them,  according  to  the  order  which 
his  wisdom  has  established.  As  ceremonies, 
prudential  or  convenient,  are  less  obligatory 
than  poeitive  ordinances,  as  bodily  worship 
is  only  the  token  to  others  or  ourselves  of 
mental  adoration,  so  fancy  Is  always  to  act 
in  subordination  to  reason.  We  mvy  take 
fancy  for  a  companion,  but  must  follow 
reason  as  our  guide.  We  may  allow  fancy 
to  suggest  certain  ideas  in  certain  places; 
but  resson  must  alwavs  be  heard,  when  she 
tells  us,  that  those  ideas  and  those  places 
have  no  natural  or  necessary  relation. 
When  we  enter  a  church  we  habitually  re- 
call to  mind  the  duty  of  adoration,  but  we 
must  not  omit  adoration  for  want  of  a  tem- 
ple: because  we  know,  and  ouffht  to  re- 
member, that  the  Universal  Lord  is  every 
where  present;  and  that,  therefore,  to  come 
to  Jona,  or  to  Jerusalem,  though  it  may  be 
useful,  cannot  be  necessary. 

I  (Allodiiig  probably  10  the  CruMdes.— En.] 


<<  Thus  I  have  anewerad  yovr  letlet,  tad 

have  not  answered  it  neghgently.  1  kive 
you  too  well  to  be  careless  when  you  are 
serious. 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  ver^  diligent  next 
week  about  our  travels,  which  I  have  too 
long  neglected.  I  am,  dear  air,  your  most, 
&c.  "  Sam.  JoHirsoji. 

"  Compliments  to  madam  and  miaa." 

'*T0  JAMB8   B08WBLL,    SS<1. 

«*tOlhltaj,l'n4 

*<Dbaa  siRr-The  Udy  who  delivers thk 
has  a  lawsuit,  in  which  she  desires  to  make 
use  of  your  skill  and  eloquence,  and  she 
seems  to  think  that  she  shall  have  some- 
thing more  of  both  for  a  recommendatkm 
from  me;  which,  though  I  know  how  little 
you  want  any  external  incitement  to  your 
duty,  I  could  not  refuse  her,  because  I  know 
that  at  least  it  will  not  hurt  her  to  tell  yoa 
that  I  wish  her  well.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Jobhsoa." 

"MR.    BOSWBLL  TO   DR.   JOHlfSOK. 

M  EdiBboisli,  iSUa  May,  ITM. 

"  Lord  Hailes  has  begged  of  me  to  oflcr 
you  his  best  reroects,  and  to  transmit  to 
you  specimens  or  <  Annals  of  Scotland,  from 
the  Accession  of  Mateohn  Kenmore  to  the 
Death  of  James  V.'  in  drawings  up  whidi 
his  lordship  has  been  engaged  lor  some 
time.  His  lordship  writes  to  me  thus:  '  if 
I  could  procure  Dr.  Johnson's  criticisms, 
they  would  be  of  great  use  to  me  tn  the 
prosecution  of  my  work,  as  they  wouhl  be 
judicious  and  true.  I  have  no  ri^ht  to  ask 
that  favour  of  him.  If  you  could,  it  wonU 
highly  oblige  me.' 

"  Dr.  Blair  requests  you  may  be  assured 
that  he  did  not  write  to  London  what  you 
Bsid  to  him,  and  that  neither  by  word  nor 
letter  has  he  made  the  least  complaint  of 
you  S;  but  on  the  contrary  has  a  high  re* 
spect  for  you,  and  loves  vou  much  more 
since  he  saw  you  in  Scotland.  It  would  both 
divert  and  please  you  to  see  his  eagerness 
about  this  matter.'' 

'*T0  iTAMES   BOSWELI.,  KS4^ 

**  8(^e•lllU[^  iSth  Jan«,  1774. 

"  Dbar  sir, — ^Yesterday  I  put  the  first 
sheets  of  the  <  Journey  to  the  Hebrides'  to 
the  press.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  yoa 
some  justice  in  the  first  paragraph.  It  wiH 
be  one  volume  in  octavo,  not  thick. 

"  It  will  be  proper  to  make  some  presents 
in  Scotland,  i  ou  shall  tell  me  to  whom  I 
shall  give;  and  I  have  stipulated  twenty- 
five  for  vou  to  give  in  your  own  name. 
Some  wiu  take  the  present  better  from  me, 
others  better  from  you.  In  this,  you  who 
are  to  live  in  the  place  ought  to  direct. 


*  [See  mUt,  p.  476.-*Eb.] 
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Consider  it  Whatever  you  can  get  for  mjr 
purpose  send  me;  and  make  mv  compli- 
ments to  your  lady  and  both  the  young 
Okies.    I  am,  sir,  your,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnboh.** 

^MR.   BOSWSLL   TO   DB.   JOHNSOfT. 
**  Bdlnburch,  24Ui  June,  1774. 

"  You  do  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  various  packets  which  I  have  sent  to 
I  you.  Neither  can  I  prevail  with  you  to  on- 
noer  my  letters,  though  you  honour  me 
with  returm.  You  have  said  nothing  to 
me  about  poor  Goldsmith',  nothing  about 
Lanffton. 

"  Ihave  received  for  you  from  the  Socie- 
ty for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge 
in  Scotland,  the  Allowing  Erse  books: — 
•The  New  Testament,'  *  Baxter's  Call,' 
<  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  Westminster,'  *  The  Mo- 
ther's Catechism,'  <  A  Gaelick  and  English 
Vocabulary  a.'" 

*'T0  JAMS8   BOSWBLL,    XSq» 

««4tk  July,  1174. 

"Dkar  sik, — I  wish  you  could  haye 
leoked  over  my  book  before  the  printer,  but 
it  could  not  easily  be.  I  suspect  some  mis- 
takes; but  as  I  deal,  perhaps,  more  in  no- 
tions tkan  in  facts,  the  matter  is  not  great, 
and  the  second  edition  will  be  mended,  if 
any  such  tiiere  be.  The  press  will  go  on 
slowly  for  a  time,  because  I  am  going  into 
Wales  to-morrow. 

"  I  should  be  very  soriy  if  I  appeared  to 
treat  such  a  character  as  Liord  Uailes  oth- 
erwise than  with  high  respect.  I  return 
the  sheets  3,  to  which  I  have  done  what 
mischief  I  coukl:  and  finding  it  so  little, 
thought  not  muen  of  sending  them.  The 
narrative  is  clear,  lively,  and  short 

"  I  have  done  worse  to  Lord  Hailes  than 
by  neglecting  his  sheets:  I  have  run  him 
in  debt  Dr.  Horne,  the  president  of  Mag- 
dalen CoUepre  in  Oxford,  wrote  to  me  about 
Hiree  months  ago,  that  he  purposed  to  re- 
print Walton's  Lives,  and  desired  me  to 
contribute  to  the  work:  my  answer  was, 
that  Lord  Hailes  intended  the  same  publicar 
tion;  and  Dr.  Home  has  resigned  it  to  him. 
His  lordship  must  now  think  seriously  about 
it 

<'  Of  poordear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is  lit- 
tle to  be  told,  more  than  the  papers  have 


*  Dr.  Goldmith  died  April  4,  this  year.— 

BofWSIA. 

*  These  books  Dr.  JohiHon  presented  to  the 
Bodleian  Libiaiy. — ^Boswill. 

*  On  the  cover  endoiiog  them  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote,  **  If  my  delay  has  ipven  any  raaion  for 
supposing  that  I  have  not  a  Tory  deep  sense  of 
the  honour  done  me  by  asking  my  jndgmsnt,  I 
am  Tsry  sorry.*'— Boiwblu 


made  publick.  Re  died  of  a  fever,  I  am 
afraid,  more  violent  by  uneasiness  of  mind. 
His  debts  began  to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  re- 
sources were  exhausted.  Sir  Joshua  is  of 
opinion  that  he  owed  not  less  than  two 
thousand  pounds»  Was  ever  poet  so  trust- 
ed before  f 

"  Ton  may,  if  you  please,  put  the  inscrip- 
tion thus: 

^*  *  Maria  Seoiorum  Regina  nata  15 — ,  a 
stnsinexUiwn  acta  15 — ,  ab  kotpitdneei 
data  15 — .'    You  must  find  the  years. 

"  Of  vour  second  daughter  you  certainly 
gav«  uie  account  yourself,  though  vou 
have  forgotten  it  While  Mrs.  Boswell  is 
well,  never  doubt  of  a  boy.  Mrs.  Thrale 
brought,  I  think,  five  girls  running,  but 
while  I  was  with  you  she  had  a  boy. 

<<  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  pam- 
phlets,- and  of  the  last  I  hope  to  make  some 
use.    I  made  some  of  the  former.    I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  aJOfectionate  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johbsoh. 

''My  compliments  to  all  the  three  la- 
dies." 

<•  TO   BBNNBT  LAWOTON,  X841.  AT  LANO- 

TON. 

Sth  July,  1T74. 

"DsAR  SIR, — ^You  have  reason  to  re- 
proach* me  that  I  have  leil  your  last  letter 
so  long  unanswered,  but  I  had  nothing 
particular  to  sav.  Chambers^  you  find, 
IS  gone  far,  and  poor  Goldsmith  is  gone 
much  further.    He  died  of  a  fever,  exas- 

Sirated,  as  I  believe,  by  the  fear  of  distress, 
e  had  raised  money  and  squandered  it,  by 
every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of  ex- 
pense. But  let  not  his  frailties  be  remem- 
Dered  :  he  was  a  very  great  man. 

"  I  nave  just  begun  to  print  my  Journey 
to  the  Hebrides,  and  am  leavinjf  the  pres* 
to  take  another  journey  into  ^^^des,  wmtfa«- 
er  Mr.  Thrale  is  going,  to  take  possessioii 
of,  at  least,  five  hundred  a  year,  fallen  to 
his  lady.  All  at  Streatham,  that  are  alive, 
are  well. 

^  I  have  never  recovered  flrom  the  last 
dreadful  illness  <,  but  Batter  myself  that  I 
grow  gradually  better ;  much,  however, 
yet  remains  to  mend.    kJ^a  Sxiw^^ov  \ 

"  If  you  have  the  Latin  version  of  *  Busy, 
curious,  thirstv  fiy,'  be  so  kind  as  to  tran»- 
cribe  and  send  it;  but  vou  need  not  be  in 
haste,  for  I  shall  be  I  know  not  where,  for 


*  [Although  his  Letten  and  hk  Prayers  and 
M odhations  speak  of  hii  late  illnesi  as  merehr "  a 
cold  and  cough,  which  he  went  to  Mn.  Tlvale 
to  get  taken  care  of,*'  it  wonld  seem  by  this  nae 
of  the  word  "  dreadful,**  that  it  had,  at  some 
time,  taken  a  more  serious  charecter.  We  have 
no  trace  of  any  ilhtesB  since  that  of  1766,  which 
coaM  be  called  <lrea(2/fi/.—>ED.] 

*  [The  Greek  for  •*  Lord  have  mercy  iiMn 
tis'*  in  the  Litany.— En.] 
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i^t  least  five  weeks     1  wrote  the  fottowing 
tetrastick  on  poor  Goldamith: 

A^«ri  /u»  nfcMV,  Slot,  wU^n-i  iMnu, 
Om  fMfAa)A  fvrir,  ^{mt  x<ft«»  K>*  *«^««w> 

KAMVH  STMrmr,  MTtSAMI'y   fV^MV. 

"  Please  to  make  m^  most  respectful  com- 
pliments to  all  the  ladies,  and  remember  me 
to  younsr  George  and  his  sisters.  I  reckon 
Georffe  begins  to  show  a  pair  of  heels. 

"  Do  not  be  sullen  now,  but  let  me  find 
a  letter  when  I  come  back.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  tour  to  Wales,  which  was- made  in 
company  with  Mr.,  Mrs.,  [and  Miss]  Thrale, 


though  il  no  donbt  eontribufted  to  hia  heiith 
and  amusement,  did  not  give  an  occaaofo 
to  such  a  discursive  exercise  of  bis  mind  as 
onr  tour  to  the  Hebrides  •  •  ^.  All  that  I 
heard  him  say  of  it  was,  that  «*  instead  <^ 
bleak  and  barren  mountains,  there  were 
green  and  fertile  ones;  and  that  one  of  Che 
castles  in  Wales  would  contain  all  the  csstfet 
that  he  had  seen  in  Scotland." 

(He,  however,  kept  a  kind  of  diaiy'  of 
this  journejr,  which   was   afterwards  ^^ 

Sublished  3  in  a  separate  form  by  Mr.  _ 
^uppa,  and  is  now,  by  his  liberal  penntaskm. 
incorporated  into  this  work,  for  the  purpose 
of  "  fiUinff  up  (to  use  Mr.  Duj^'a  own 
words)  mat  chasm  in  the  Lite  of  Dr. 
Johnson  which  Mr.  Boswell  waa  unable  to 
supply."] 


T«inrt«  Tuesday,  6lA  Jtdy.—We  left 
^•^  Streatham  H  a.  m.— Price  of  four 
horses  two  shillings  a  mile. 

Wednesday,  Qth  July.—B&met  1.  40'. 
p.  M. — On  the  road  I  read  Tully's  Epistles 

1  [Mr.  Boswell  had  here  added,  '<  I  do  not 
find  that  be  kept  any  journal  or  notea  of  what  be 
saw  there.'*— Ed.] 

*  [This  diary  fell  into  the  poasewkMi  of  Barber, 
who  disposed  of  it  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  White;  but 
how  it  escaped  Mr.  Boswell's  researches,  who 
seems  to  have  had  access  to  all  Baiber*8  papers, 
does  not  appear. — Ed.] 

•  ["  A  Diary  of  a  Journey  into  North  Wales, 
in  the  Year  1774;  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D. 
Edited,  with  iUusCratiye  Notes,  by  R.  Duppa, 
LL.  B.,  Banrister  at  Law.  London,  for  Jennings 
in  the  Poultry,  1816,  12mo.'*  Of  this  work,  Mr. 
Duppa  says,  in  bis  Dedication  to  Mr.  Edward 
Swinburne:  **  This  fragment,  as  a  literary  curiosi- 
tf,  I  hope  will  not  disappoint  you;  for  although  it 
may  not  contain  any  striking  and  important  facts, 
er  luminous  peflagas  of  6ne  writing,  it  cannot  be 
uninteresting  to  Imow  bow  the  mind  of  such  a 
man  as  Johnson  received  new  impresskms,  or 
contemplated,  for  the  fint  time,  scenes  and  oc- 
cupations unknown  to  him  before.**  And,  in  his 
Prefiice,  he  observes,  "  This  Journal  of  Dr.  John- 
eon  exhibits  his  mind  when  he  was  alone,  when 
no  one  was  looking  on,  and  when  no  one  was  ex- 
pected to  adopt  his  thoughts,  or  to  be  influenced 
by  them:  in  this  respect,  it  differs  from  the  con- 
vereations  and  anecdotes  already  published;  it  has 
also  another  value,  highly  interesting;  it  shows 
how  his  mind  was  influenced  by  the  impresuon  of 

'  external  things,  and  in  what  way  he  recorded  those 
Ikcta,  which  he  laid  up  for  future  reflection. 

**  His  *  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
hmd*  was  probably  composed  from  a  diary  not 
more  ample:  for  of  that  work  he  says,  <  I  deal 
more  in  notwns  than  in  facts;'  and  this  is  the 
general  character  of  his  mind;  though  when  Bos- 
well expressed  a  fear,  lest  his  journal  should  be 
encumbered  with  too  many  minute  particulars,  he 
lakl,  *  There  is  nodiing,.sir,  too  little  for  so  little 


At  night  at  Dimstahle— To   Lichfield, 
rhty-three  miles — To  the  Swan*. 
ThuTidayy  1th  Jii/y.—To  the  cathedral 
—To  Mrs.  Porter's— To  Mrs.  AstonV- 
To  Mr.  Green's  ^  — Mr.  Green's  nuMenm 


a  creatnre  as  man.    It  is  by  slndying 

that  we  attain  the  great  art  of  haTing  an  litde 

misery  and  as  much  happmeas  as  poesible.' 

"  For  its  authenticity  I  will  pledge  mjaelf :  b«t 
if  there^  should  be  any  who  are  desnoua  to  ffaiSSy 
their  curiosity,  or  to  satisfy  their  jadgoaent,  the 
original  MS.,  in  the  handwntmg  of  Dr.  Johim, 
is  in  the  poesession  of  the  publimer,  where  it  may 
at  anv  time  be  seen.  ,Tfae  Editor  acknowIedgiBS 
his  obligation  to  Mis.  Pio^,  for  her  kind  somrr 
ance  in  explainihg  many  fiicts  in  this  diary,  whidi 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  undemtood.*' 

Mr.  Duppa,  having  applied  to  Bfn.  Piozzi  fiw 
information  on  some  topics  of  this  diary,  received 
several  explanatory  letteis  from  that  lady,  eomeof 
which,  however,  came  too  late  for  Mr.  Duppa'a 
use.  He,  however,  with  oonttnned  comteey ,  has, 
by  Gommunicatmg  these  letters  to  the  Editor,  en- 
abled lum  to  explain  some  obecura  poiats,  not 
only  of  the  Welsh  tour,  but  of  other  portions  oT 
Dr.  Johnson's  history.  The  notes,  eatmetod 
from  these  letters  (which  are  all  dated  betweea 
the  8l8t  July  and  17th  December,  16160  will  be 
distinguished — Piozxi  MS» — ^Ed.I 

«  [When  at  this  place,  Mia.  Thrale  gives  an 
anecdote  of  Johnson,  to  show  his  minute  attentioa 
to  thingp  which  might  reasonably  have  been  sup- 
posed out  of  the  range  of  his,  obaervatiQa. 
**  When  I  came  down  to  breakfast  at  the  inn,  my 
dresB  did  not  please  him,  and  he  made  me  alter  it 
entirely  before  he  would  stir  a  step  with  jm  ahoet 
the  town,  saying  most-  satirical  things  oonceminc 
the  appearance  I  made  in  a  riding-hahit ;  and 
adding,  *  'T  is  very  strange  that  such  eyesaa  yovs 
cannot  discern  propriety  of  dress:  if  I  had  a  s^ 
only  half  as  gpod,  I  think  I  should  aee  to  the 
centre.* " — Duppa.] 

*  [Mr.  Richard  Green  was  an  apothec«iT»  an:' 
lelaled  to  Dr.  Johnson.  He  had  a  consiAraUs 
I  collection  of  sntiqcdties,  Dataral  cnriositifis,  aid 
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WM  much  admired,  and  Mr.  Newton'ft 
china  1. 

Friday,  Sth  Jti/y,— To  Mr.  Newton'a— 
To  Mrs.  Cobb's  «.— Dr.  Darwia'sS— I  went 
again  to  Mra.  Aston's-^She  was  very  aorrj 
to  part 

Saturday y  9th  Jii/y.^Breakfasted  at  Mr. 
Garrick»8  4 —Visited  Miss  VyseS— Miss 
Seward  ft— Went  to  Dr.  Taylor's  [at  Ash- 
boarn]— I  read  a  little  on  the  road  in  Tul- 
ly's  Epistles  and  Martial— Mart.  8th,  44, 
Mopro  limo'^, 

Sunday,  lOth  July. — Morning  at  church 
— Company  at  dinner. 

Monday,  Uth  July. ^At  Ham 8— At 
Oakover^^ — I  was  less  pleased  with  Ham 
than  when  I  saw  it  first,  but  my  friends 
were  much  delighted. 

Tueiday,  Uth  July. -^ At  Chatsworth— 


ingenioiu  works  of  art  He  had  all  the  articles 
accurately  arraiiged»  with  their  names  upon  labels, 
and  on  the  rtaircaae  leading  to  k  was  a  board, 
with  the  names  of  conlribaton  marked  in  gold 
letters.  A  printed  catalogoe  of  the  collection  was 
to  be  had  at  a  bookseller's. — Duppa.] 

1  [Mr.  Newton  was  a  gentleman,  long  resident 
in  Lichfield,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortnne  in 
the  East  Indies. — Duppa.] 

*  [Mrs.  Cobb  was  a  widow  lady  who  lived  at 
a  place  called  the  Friary,  close  to  Lichfield. — 

I>UPPA.] 

'  [Dr.  Crasmoi  Darwin:  at  this  time  he  Ihred 
at  Lichfield,  where  he  had  practised  as  a  phy8»- 
eian  from  the  year  1756,  and  did  not  settle  at 
Derby  till  after  his  second  marriage  with  MrsL 
PKm>1,  in  the  year  178L  Miss  Seward  says,  that 
althongh  Dr.  Johnson  visited  Lichfield  virhile  Dr. 
Darwia  lived  there,  they  had  only  one  or  two 
interviews,  and  never  afVerwards  sooght  each 
other.  Mutual  and  strong  dislike  sobsiBted  be- 
tween them.  Dr.  Darwin  died  April  18th,  1802, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. — ^Duppa.] 

*  [**  Peter  Gaitick,  the  elder  brother  of  David, 
strongly  resembling  him  in  countenance  and  voice, 
bat  of  more  sedate  and  placid  manners.'*  See 
post,  21st  March,  1775.— En.  '*  I  think  Peter 
Garrick  was  an  attorney,  but  he  seemed  to  lead 
an  independent  life,  and  talked  all  about  fishmg. 
Dr.  Johnson  recommended  him  to  read  WtMon's 
Angler y  repeating  some  verses  from  it.*' — Pioz" 
Mi  MS.} 

'  A  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Vyse,  of 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. — Duppa. 
Afterwards  wife  of  Dr.  Spencer  Madan,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough. — ^Harwood.] 

*  [*'  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  suffer  me  to  speak 
to  Miss  Seward." — Piotgi  .^Sf.— So  early  was 
tiie  coolness  between  them. — ^Ed.^ 

'  [In  tlie  editk>n  of  Martial,  which  he  vras  read- 
ing, the  last  word  of  the  line 

(« Defluat,  et  lento  splendacat  tarbiaa  Ztmo," 

was,  no  doubt,  misprmted  lino. — ^En.] 

*  [See  obseorations  on  Ham,  post^  24th  July, 
1774,  and  22d  September,  1777.~Ed.] 

*  [Oakover  ii  the  seat  of  a  very  ancient  ftmily 
of  the  sane  name,  a  few  mOea  fiora  Ikm.^'Eo.] 


The  water  wtUoufi^  — Thecasdade,  shotout 
from  many  spouts— The  fomitains— The 
water  tree — The  smooth  floors  in  the  high- 
est roonfc  11— .5*JiM,  fifteen  harids  inch  and 
half  13— River  running  through  the  park — 
The  porticoes  on  the  sides  support  two  gal- 
leries for  the  first  floor— My  friends  were 
not  struck  with  the  house— It  fell  below  my 
ideas  of  the  furniture^ — ^The  staircase  is  in 
the  corner  of  the  house— The  hall  in  the 
earner  w ,  the  grandest  room,  though  only  a 
room  of  passage— On  the  ground-fH)or  ^  only 
the  chapel  and  the  breakfast-room,  and  a 
small  library:  the  rest,  servants'  rooms  and 
ofiSces  14 — A  Dad  inn. 

Wednesday,  ISth  July. -^Ai  Matlock. 

Thursday,  14*^  Jtity.— Atdinner  at  Oak- 
over;  too  deaf  to  hear,  or  much  converse — 
Mrs.  Gell— The  chapel  at  Oakover  i«— The 
wood  of  the  pews  crossly  painted — I  could 
not  read  the  epitaph — ^Would  learn  the  oW 
hands. 

Friday,  Ibth  July. — At  Ashbourn — Mrs. 
Dyott  1^  and  her  daughters  came  in  the 
morniiiff — Mrs.  Dyott  dined  with  us— We 
visited  Mr.  Flint. 


w  [«« There  was  a  water-work  at  Chatsworth 
with  a  concealed  spring,  which,  upon  touchmg, 
spouted  out  streams  from  every  bough  of  a  wiflow- 
tree.  I  remember  Lady  Keith  (Misv  Thrale), 
then  ten  yean  old,  was  the  most  amused  by  it  of 
any  of  the  party. '»—Pto««»  MS.} 

"  ["Old  oak  floors  polished  by  rubbing. 
Johnson,  I  sappose,  wondered  that  they  should 
take  such  pains  with  the  garrets." — Pioizi  MS.} 

"  [This  wa*  a  race-horse,  which  was  very 
handsome  and  very  gentle,  and  attracted  so  much 
of  Dr.  JohnBon*s  attention,  that  he  said,  *'  of  all 
the  dake*s  possessions,  I  like  Adas  best*'— Dup- 
pa.] 

**  [Q,ttere,  whether  these  words  are  not  an  er- 
roneous repetition  of  the  same  words  in  the  pre- 
ceding line.^-En.] 

^*  [This  was  the  second  time  Johnsob  had 
visited  Chatsworth.  See  ante,  26th  November, 
1772 ;  and  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Tbale.  The  friend, 
mentioned  in  that  extract,  was,  it  appears,  from 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  MS.,  Dr.  Perey,  and  die  allusion 
was  sarcastic.  Mrs.  Piozzi  writes,  "  Bishop 
Percy's  lady  lived  much  with  us  at  Brighthelm- 
stone,  and  used  (Ibolishly  enough  perhaps)  to 
show  us  her  husband's  letters:  in  one  of  these  he 
sakl,  *  I  am  enjoying  the  fall  of  a  murmuring  ' 
stream,  but  to  you  who  reside  dose  to  the  roarhig 
ocean,  such  scenery  would  be  insipid.*  At  thia 
Dr.  Johnson  laughed  as  a  ridiculous  affectation, 
and  never  forgot  it" — Piozxi  .VfiT.— Ed.] 

^  [There  Is  no  eh€q>el  at  Oakover,  but  a 
small  parislMihnrch  close  to  the  house,  which,^ 
however,  has  no  puTpit,  and  thence  perhaps  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  it  a  chapel. — Ed.] 

''  [The  Dyotts  were  a  respectable  and  wealthy 
Staffordshire  family.  The  person  who  shot  Loiif 
Brook,  when  assanlling  St  Chad's  caAedral  in 
Lichfield,  on  St  Chad's  day,  in  1648,  b  said  t» 
,  have  been  a  ftlr.-  Dyott— Ed.  J  | 
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Tt  v^Tw  m  Mimur  fr^fUfUL  MmfMJtc  tX"  '*" 

Saturday^  \%th  Jvly. — At  I>)Tedale, 
with  Mr.  Langley  ^  and  Mr.  Flint  It  is  a 
place  that  dederves  a  visit:  but  did  not  an- 
swer my  expectation.  The  river  is  small, 
the  rocks  are  grand.  Reynard's  Hall  is  a 
cave  very  high  in  the  rock;  it  goes  back- 
ward several  yards,  perhaps  eight  To  the 
lef%  is  a  small  opening,  through  which  I 
crept,  and  found  another  cavern,  perhaps 
four  yards  square;  at  the  back  was  a  breach 
yet  smaller,  which  I  could  not  easily  have 
entered,  and,  wanting  light,  did  not  inspect 
I  was  in  a  cave  yet  higher,  called  Reynard's 
Kitchen.  There  is  a  rock  called  the  Church, 
in  which  I  saw  no  resemblance  that  could 
justify  the  name  3.  Dovedale  is  about  two 
miles  long.  We  walked  towards  the  head 
of  the  Dove,  which  is  said  to  rise  about  ^y^ 
miles  above  two  caves  called  the  Dogholes, 
at  the  foot  of  Dovedale.  In  one  place, 
where  the  rocks  approached,  I  proposed  to 
build  an  arch  from  rock  to  rock  over  the 
stream,  with  a  summer-house  upon  it.  The 
water  murmured  pleasantly  among  the 
stones. 

I  thought  that  the  heat  and  exercise 
mended  my  hearing.  I  bore  the  fatigue  of 
the  walk,  which  was  very  laborious,  with- 
out inconvenience. 

There  were  with  us  Gilpin  4  and  Parker  5. 
Havinff  heard  of  this  place  before,  I  had 
formed  some  imperfect  idea,  to  which  it  did 
not  answer.  Brown  ^  says  he  was  disap- 
pointed.   I  certainly  expected  a  large  river 


*  ['*  More  bore  away  the  fint  crown  of  the 
Moees,  Erasmiu  the  second,  and  MicyUna  has  the 
third.**— Ed.] 

.  [JacoboB  MicynoB,  whose  real  name  was  MeU 
cbor,  died  1598,  aged  05.  In  the  MS.  Johnson 
baa  introduced  »{»  by  the  side  of  tixcr,  aa  if  he 
were  doabtfhl  whether  that  tense  ought  not  to 
have  been  adopted. — Duppa.  It  doea  not  ap- 
pear whether  tbeae  veraea  ore  Johnaon'a.  Micyl- 
Ins'a  real  name  waa  Moltzer;  aee  hia  article  in 
£ayle>  Hk  beat  work  was  *<  De  Me  MetrieA," 
—Ed.] 

'  [The  Rev.  Mr.  Langley  waa  maater  of  the 
grammar  aehool  at  Aahboom  ; — a  near  neighbour 
of  Dr.  Taylor's,  bot  not  alwaya  on  friendly  terms 
with  him,  which  oaed  aometimea  to  perplex  their 
mutnal  friend  Johoaon. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Thia  rock  ia  aoppoaed  redely  to  reaemble  a 
tower;  hence,  it  haa  been  colled  the  Church. — 
DuppA.  It  Father,  aooordiog  to  the  Editor'a 
recollection,  resembles  a  gothic  apire  or  ateeple." 
Ed.] 

*  [*'  Mr.  Gilpin  was  an  accompUafaed  youth,,  at 
Ihia  time  an  under-gFoduate  at  Oxford.  Hia 
fiUber  was  an  old  ailveramith  near  Linooln's-inn- 
fields.*'— Pio^xt  MS,} 

*  [John  Parker,  of  Brownsholme^  in  Lancop 
•hire,  Esq.— Dufpa.] 

*  [Mn.  Piosi  «<  xather  thongfat"  that  this  was 


17T4.-.^TAT.  •».  {rwrn  W 

where  I  ibnnd  oMy  a  clear  quiek  brooks 
I  believe  I  had  imaged  a  valley  endoted  by 
rocks,  and  terminated  by  a  broad  eaniaiiae 
of  water.  He  that  has  seen  Dovedale  has 
no  need  to  visit  the  Highlands  ?. 

In  the  aflemoon  we  visited  old  Mn. 
Dale  8. 

Sunday,  nth  July. — Sunday  moniing,  at 
church — K*d^  ft— Afternoon,  at  Mr.Dyotl's. 

Mondwy  ISth  Jt%.— Dined  at  Mr. 
Gell'sio. 

Tue$dm/,  19tk  Ju/y.— We  went  to  Ked* 
leston  11  to  see  Lord  Seardale's  new  howe, 
which  is  very  costly,  but  ill  contrived — 
The  hall  is  very  stately,  lighted  by  three 
skylights;  it  has  two  rows  of  marble  ptifausy 
dug,  as  I  hear  from  Langley,  in  a  quany 
of  Northamptonshire;  the  pillars  are  vur 
large  and  massy,  and  take  up  too  maeli 
room ;  the^  were  better  awav.  Behind  the 
hall  is  a  circular  saloon,  useless,  and  there- 
fore ill  contrived — The  corridors  that  join 
the  wings  to  the  body  are  mere  paaragcs 
through  segments  of  circles — The  state  Ixd- 
chamber  was  very  richly  fumished— The 
dining  pariour  was  more  splendid  with  gilt 
plate  than  any  that  I  )iave  seen — T&n 
were  many  pictures — ^The  grandeur  was  aU 
below— The  bedchambers  were  small,  low, 
dark,  and  fitter  for  a  prison  than  a  house  of 
splendour — The  kitchen  has  an  openioig 
into  the  gallery,  by  which  its  heat  and  its 
fumes  are  dispersed  over  the  house — ^Thera 
seemed  in  the  whole  more  cost  than  judg- 
ment. 

We  went  then  to  the  silk  mill  at  Deiby^ 
where  I  remarked  a  particular  okanner  of 
propagating  motion  from  a  hor»ontal  to  a 
vertical  WMel— We  were  desired  to  lea»e 
the  men  only  tvro  shillings— Mr.  Thrale^ 
bill  at  the  inn  for  dinner  was  eighteen  shil- 
lings and  tenpenee. 

At  night  I  went  to  Mr.  Langley^,  Mrs. 
Wood*8,  Captain  Astle's,  &c. 

Capability  Browne,  whose  opiniiw  en-  a  poof 
of  landscape,  probably  gathered  from  Gilpin  or 
Parker,  Johnson  thoi^^  worth  recording.— Ed.]. 

7  «  DoTodale  and  the  Highlands  are  sorely  m 
dissimilar  as  any  places  can  be." — Pioxzi  MS,\ 

^  [Mrs.  Dale  was  at  this  time  ninety-lines 
years  of  age.^ — Dupp a  .] 

*  [Kat^<t{ric.— Throughout  this  Diary,  when 
Johnson  is  obliged  to  torn  bis  thoughts  to  the  slala 
of  his  health,  Ira  always  puts  his  private  naenM- 
randa  in  the  learned  langoages — ss  if  to  throw  a 
slight  Yeil  over  those  ills  wUch  he  would  wilfii^ 
ly  have  hid  from  himself. — Duppa.] 

»  [Mr.  GeU,  of  Hopton  HaU,  a  dioit  datsaea 
from  Caninffton,  in  Derbyshire,  the  father  of  Sk 
William  Gell,  well  known  for  his  topography  sf 
Troy,  and  other  literary  works,  who  was  bs» 
1775.  <*  July  12,  1776,  Mr.  Gall  is  now  ve- 
joicing,  at  fiftjNseveB^  for  the  birth  of  an  heir-mala'* 
—Dr.  Johman  to  Mn,  TAroie..— Dihppa.] 

11  IQeepoety  15th  Sept.  1777^— Eo.X 
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Wedneiday,  %(Sth  Julsf.-'We  left  Ashr 
bourn  1  and  went  to  Buxton — Thence  io 
Pool'B  Hole,  which  is  narrow  at  first,  bat 
then  rises  into  a  high  arch;  but  is  so  ob- 
structed with  crags,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
inralk  In  it-^Tfaere  are  two  ways  to  the  end, 
which  is,  they  say,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  tiie  niouth-^They  take  passen- 
gers upr  the  higher  wa^,  and  bring  thefoi 
back  the  lower-^The  luffher  wa^r  was  so 
difficult  and  dangerous,  Uiat,  having  tried 
it,  I  desisted — I  found  no  level  part. 

At  night  we  came  to  Macclesfield,  a  vei^ 
large  town  in  Cheshire,  little  known— *lt 
has  a  silk  mill :  it  has  a  handsome  church, 
which,  however,  is  but  a  chape^  for  the 
town  belongs  to  some  parish  g^  another 
naineS,  as  Stourbridge  lately  did  to  Old 
Swinfoid'-'Macciesfieul  has  a  iowx4niU, 
and  is,  I  suppose,  a  corporate  town* 

[Thufday,  91«f  Jii^.]— We  came  to 
Congleton,  where  there  is  likewise  a  siHc 
mill — Then  to  Middlewich,  a  mean  oki 
town,  without  any  manufacture,  but,  I 
think,  a  corporation — ^Thence  we  proc«?ded 
to  Namptwich,  an  ofd  town;  from  the  inn, 
I  saw  scarcely  an^  but  black  timber  houses 
-—I  tasted  the  bnne  water,  which  contains 
much  more  salt  than  the  sea  water— -By 
alow  evaporation,  they  make  large  crystals 
of  salt;  by  quick  boltings  small  granulations 
—It  seemed  to  have  no  other  preparation^ 
At  evening  we  came  to  Combermere,  ^  so 
called  from  a  wide  lake. 

Friday^  %SLd  July.-^We  went  up  the 
mere — I  pulled  a  bulrush  of  about  ten  feet^ 
— I  saw  no  convenient  boats  upon  the  mere. 

Saturday,  ^d  July. — ^We  visited  Lord 
Kilniorey's  house — It  is  large  and  conveni- 
ent, with  many  rooms,  none  of  which  are 
magnificently    spacious  * — ^The    nirtfture 


was  not  s{>lendid-*  The  bed^urtains  were 
guarded  6— Lord  Kilmorey'  shoT^ed  the 
place  with  too  much  exultations-He  has  no 
park,  and  little  water. 

Sundav,  Utk  Jnfy.^-We  went  to  a 
chapel ^'y  built  by  Sir  Lyneh  Cotton  for  his 
ten8nts*-^It  is  consecrated,  and  therefoie^  I 
awppode^  eadow^-^lt  is  neat  and  plain-^ 
The  communion  plate  is  handsomest  has 
iron  pales  and  gates  of  ffreat  ejegailctf, 
brought  from  Lieweney,  '<  for  Robert  km 
laid  all  ope  9." 

[J^onday,  U'lh  Jute '<».]— We  saw 
Hawkestone,  the  seatof  Sir  Rowland  Hill  ^'^ 
and  were  conducted  by  Mis8  HUl  over  a  large 
tract  of  rocks  sod  woodsy  a  legion  aboiiiidN> 
ing  with  striking  scenes  and  terrific  gran- 
deur#  We  were  always  on  the  brink  o€  a 
precipice,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  lolW  rock;.  bu4 
tlie  steeps  were  seklom  naked:  in  many 
places^  oaks  of  vnaommofli  roagnitade  shbi 
up  from  the  crannies  of  stone;  and  where 
there  were  no  trees,  theve  were  underwoods 
and  bushes.  Round  the  rocks  is  a  nariow 
path  cut  upon  the  stone,  which  is  very  fre- 
quently hewn  into  steps;  but  art  has  pro*- 
ceeded  no  farther  than  to  make  the  saccea* 
sion  of  wonders  safely  sceessible/  The 
whole  circuit  ia  somewhat  laborious^  it  is 
terminated  by  a  grotto  cut  in  the  rock  to  a 
great  eltenty  with  many  wiWiafs,  a*d  supi^ 
ported  by  pillars,  not  hewn  into  regularity, 
but  such  as  imitate  the  sports  of  nati;re,  by 
asperities  and  protuberances.  The  place  is 
without  any  dampness,  and  woukl  anbrd  an 


^  [Itwonld  leem,  that  freYn  the  Ml  to>thv2#(h; 
the  head-qoartera  of  the  party  were  at  Aahboonr, 
whence  they  bad  made  the-  sevenl  ezenmioBs 
noted — Ed.] 

«  [The  pan*  of  ftwtbary.— DtypPA.J 

*  [At  this  time  tAe  seat  of  %  Liaefa  SaJosbvry 
Cotton,  DOW  of  Lord  Combennere,  hit  grandaoa, 
from  which  place  be  ftikes  hii  fide.  It  stands  on 
the  site  of  an  old  tMey  of  Benedwtine  monky, 
whkh  waa  foimded  1133;  and,  about  the  year 
1640,  at  thie  dhsolutioit  of  the  monaKeries,  was 
granted,  with  a  great  part  of  Ae  estates  of  the 
ahbey,  to  Ge<nj;e  Cotton,  Esq.,  an  ancesa>r  of 
Lord  Combermere.  The  library,  whash  is  fbrtj 
leei  by  twenty-sovea,  is  supposed'  to  ba;»e  been 
the  refectory.  The  lake*,  or  mere,  b  aboar  three 
qoanen  of  a  mile  long,  bat  of  no  great  width;  it 
m  skirted  vrhft  woodi,  and  from  somersiniations  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  river.  It  is  sitaated  in 
Cheshae*,  twanty-twof  mifcs  ffem  Shrewabuiy.— 

017FFA.J 

*  {Great  Cat's4ail,  orReedUnaee:  The  7y- 
pha  fat^/b/iflrof  Lmmens. — Dupfa.] 

*  [This  hotve,  which  is  caHecP  ShavmatDn 
Hall,  ia  in*  Shropshire*,  tweaty-onr  milea  man 
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ShrewibDiy,  and,  like  Wvottesley  Hall,  b  the  ad» 
joipiqg  eansAy,  is  said  to  have  as  many  window^ 
liooriyaiid  chiuaeys^  as  coiresyond!  ia  nnoibef  iis 
the  dsys,  wecdsa^  and  months  ia  a  yeatk*— Dua^ 

»A.] 

*  [Probably  gftarded  from  weav  or  accideK 
by  being  covered  with  some  inferior  matoriai.< — 
Ed.] 

7  [Thomas  Needfiam^  e%blh  Visooant  KS- 
morey. — Ed.] 

**  [At  Bnrleydkm,  cTosa  tb  Comherroeiev  B^ 
by  Sir  Lynch  Saliwbnry  Cotton,  Mrs.  Yfaaale^s 
uncle. — Du  p  p  \.  J 

*  [This  reui!irk  has  leferenee  tb»  ftaint  coavea- 
satibn;  Robert  iras  die  eldest  eon  of  Sir  Ljmeh 
Salosbory  Colttiai,' aad  lived  at  Lleweaey  at  thia 
time.^DvppA."  Att  the  seats  in-  Eajfand  were^ 
a  handled  yeaai  agOveiielesad  with  andls,  diroogh 

there  w#a  generaUjF  ''iidar  palae  and 
Mr.  Cfittaa  ha^  ao*  deKhl,  '*l*idi  aU 
open"  by  urostjating'tha  walla;  tt^lltlia  fttfeeand 
gates  had  thus  become  useless.  'Hie  sjime  pre- 
eeas-haatakeaalaMfataltaMHleirariseailfi  Eng 
kad.— Ed.]  -r  . 

"  [Thia  dais  la  evidently  hestwaaledv  a  day  is 
'  sanae^oanMllbr;  and  ia  is  net  likely  that 
woahHavaaa 


lata  gatee  sight  ieeiny  ya  a  SaaN 
day.— «D.] 

^^  [Mew  beteoaiM  ai  Sir 
ikther  of  Lord  Hili;    It  is 
flhrawabary.— J>UFP  Au) 


HiU, 


bart., 
fran 
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habitation  not  nneomfortabk.  There  wefe 
from  space  to  space  seats  cut  out  in  the  rock. 
Though  it  wants  water,  it  excels  Dovedale 
by  the  extent  of  its  pro^>ects,  the  awfulnen 
of  its  shades,  the  honors  of  its  precipices, 
the  verdure  of  its  hollows,  and  the  loftiness 
of  its  rocks:  the  ideas  which  it  forces  upon 
the  mind  are  the  sublime,  the  dreadfbl,  and 
the  vast.  Abor^e  is  inaccessible  altitude, 
below  is  horrible  profundity;  but  it  excels 
the  garden  of  Ham  only  in  extent  liam 
has  grandeur,  tempered  with  softness;  the 
walker  congratulates  his  own  arrival  at  the 
place,  and  is  grieved  to  think  he  must  ever 
leave  it.  As  he  looks  up  to  the  rocks,  his 
thoughts  are  elevated;  as  he  turns  his  eyes 
on  the  valleys,  he  is  composed  and  soothed. 
He  that  mounts  the  precipices. at  Hawke- 
stone  wonders  how  he  came  thither,  and 
doubts  how  he  shall  return~-His  walk  is  an 
adventure,  and  his  departure  an  escape— He 
has  not  the  tranquillity,  but  the  horrors,  of 
solitude;  a  kind  of  turbulent  pleasure,  be- 
tween fright  and  admiration.  Ham  is  the 
fit  abode  of  pastoral  virtue,  and  might  prop- 
erly diffuse  its  shsdes  over  nymphs  and 
swains.  Hawkest^ne  can  have  no  utter  in- 
habitants than  giants  of  mighty  bone  and 
bold  emprise  ;i  men  of  lawless  courage  and 
heroic  violence.  Hawkestone  should  be 
described  by  Milton,  and  Ikmi  by  Pamel». 

Miss  Hill  showed  the  whole  succession  of 
wonders  with  great  civility— The  house 
Was  magnificent,  compared  vd!Ui  the  rank 
of  the  owner. 

Tueiday,  aetk  July.^-We  Wft  Comber- 
mere,  where  we  have  been  treated  wi^ 
great  civility — ^The  house  is  spacious,  but 
not  magnificent;  built  at  diflferent  times, 
with  diflerent  materials:  part  is  of  timber, 
part  of  stone  or  brick,  plastered  and  painM 
to  look  like  timber— It  is  the  best  house, 
that  I  ever  saw  of  thatlrind — ^Themere,  or 
lake,  is  large,  with  a  small  island,  on  which 
there  is  a  summer-house,  shaded  with  great 
trees;  some  were  hollow,  and  have  seats  in 
their  trunks. 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  West-Ches- 
ter; (my  father  went  to  the  fair  when  I  had 
the  small-pox).  We  walked  round  the 
walls  3,  which  are  complete,  and  contain  one 


^  [FanidiM  Lost,  book  zi.  ▼.  643.— Ditffa.] 

^  [The  whole  of  this  pua^,  m  so  inllatod 

and  pompons,  that  it  looks  more  like  a  boHeiiiBo 

of  Johiaon'B  style  than  his  own  traTeUing  notes.— 

Ed.] 

3  [It  would  ssem  that  a  qwunrel  between  John- 
■on  and  Mn.  Thnile  took  place  at  Chegter,  lor 
she  writes  to  Mr.  Ihippa^"  Of  tbOBo  UUfeAed 
,  wallf  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  learned  the  extsnt 
finsm  anytime.  He  has  iince  pot  «ie  fairiy  oat  of 
eountenance  by  Bsjing,  *  I  have  known  my  mis- 
Ireif  fiftsen  yaaii,  and  never  saw  her  &irly  out 
of  hnmonr  bat  on  Chaster  wall;'  it  was  beoaan 
he  woaU  keep  Mia  Thrale  beyond  her  haw  of 


[romi  T» 

niie  three  qvarten,  and  ane  bundled  and 
one  yards;  within  tiiem  are  many  gardcss; 
they  are  very  hijgh,  and  two  may  walk  veiy 
commodiously  side  by  side — On  the  inside 
is  a  rait— There  are  towers  from  apace  to 
space,  not  very  frequent,  and  I  think  not 
all  complete. 

Wedne9day,  S7<A  JiiJy.— We  staid  at 
Chester  and  saw  the  cathedral,  whidi  is 
not  of  the  first  rank — The  caatie — ^In  oat 
of  the  rooms  the  assizes  are  held,  and  the 
refectory  of  the  old  abbey,  of  nHiich  part  is 
a  grammar  school — The  master  seemed  glad 
to  see  me — ^Tlie  cloister  is  very  aoknin; 
over  it  are  chambers  in  which  the  singiag 
men  live — ^In  one  part  of  the  street  was  a 
subterranean  arch,  very  strongly  built;  ia 
another,  what  they  called,  I  believe  rightly, 
a  lUmian  hypocaust^ — Chester  has  many 
curiosities. 

ThurBduy,  28<A  July.— We  entered 
Wales,  dined  at  Mokl  ^,  and  came  to  Llew»> 
ney6. 


Siag  to  bed  to  walk  on  the  wjill,  where,  fioa 
s  want  of  light,  I  apprehended  some  accident  t» 
her — perhaps  to  him." — Piozzi  MS. — ^En,] 

*  l"  The  hypocanst  is  of  a  triangidar  figve, 
supported  by  thirty-two  piUare,  two  fcet  tea 
mehes  and  a  half  high,  and  about  eighteen  inches 
dktant  from  each  other.  Upon  each  ia  a  tie 
eighteen  inches  sqnare,  as  if  designed  lor  a  cspi- 
tal;  and  over  them  a  peribiated  tile»  two  feet 
square.  Snch are oontinned  overall  the  piBsA 
Above  these  are  two  hiyeis;  one  of  coaiae  nwv* 
tsr,  mixed  with  small  red  gravel,  about  three 
inehBs  thick;  and  the  other  of  finer  materiak, 
between  four  and  five  inches  thick;  these  seen  to 
have  been  the  floor  of  the  room  above.  The 
pillaxa  stand  on  a  mortar-floor,  spread  over  the 
rock.  On  the  south  sde,  between  the  middle 
pilUuB,  is  the  vent  for  the  smoke,  about  six  iodiei 
squmre,  which  is  at  present  open  to  the  height  of 
nxieen  inches^  Here  is  aleo  an  antechunber, 
«»ctly  of  the  same  extent  with  the  bypocauil, 
wilh  aa  opening  in  the  middle  into  it.  This  ii 
sunk  nearly  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  far- 
mer, and  is  af  the  aame  reetangukur  %nre;  sa 
that  both  together  are  an  exact  aqnare.  Thb 
waa  the  room  allotted  for  the  aUves  who  attenM 
to  heat  the  place.;  the  other  ^nras  the  roeeplMie 
of  the  fuel  designed  to  heat  the  room  above,  the 
eoneamerata  mdatio,  or  aweating  chamber; 
where  people  were  seated,  cHber  inmcbes,  or  en 
benches,  placed  one  above  the  other*  daring  the 
time  of  the  operation,  duch  was  the  object  e( 
this  hypocauat;  for  there  ware  othere  ef  didlcreni 
forms,  for  the  purpose  of  hea^  the  water  dea* 
tined  for  the  use  of  the  batheia.".— Dvppa.] 

^  [Mold  is  a  small  market  town,  coseiati^ 
principailj  of  one  long  and  wide  street. — Dvi^ 

PA.] 

*  [Ueweney4iall,  aa  I  have  already  obaBrred^ 
vras  the  residence  of  Robert  Cotton,  Jbq.,  M& 
Thrale*a  coosin-german.  Here  Mr.  and  Dlia 
Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson  staid  three 
making  visits  and  short  excunions  in  the 
bourb^    and    aarmunding  country. 
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Friday,  Uih  My.^Vfe  were  ht  Llewe- 
ttey — In  the  lawn  at  Lleweney  is  a  spring; 
^f  fine  water,  which  rises  above  the  surface 
into  a  stone  basin,  from  which  it  runs  to 
waste,  in  a  continual  stream,  through  a 
pipe — There  vare  very  large  trees — The 
nail  at  Lk«^eney  is  forty  feet  long,  and 
twenty-eight  b'"oad — ^The  gallery  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  long  (all  paved)— 
The  library  forty-two  feet  long,  (Uid  twen- 
ty-eight broad— The  diuing-parlours  ihir- 
;ty«4ax  feet  long,  and  tweatv-six  broad — It 
is  partly  sashed,  and  partly  has  casenoaents. 
Saturdayy  90th  /u^y.— We  went  to 
Bdch  y  Graig  i,  where  we  found  an  old 
"house,  built  1567,  in  an  uneommon  and 
incommodious  forni:>-My  mistress  chattered 
«bout  cleaning^,  but  I  prevailed  on  her  to 
go  to  the  topT-The  floors  have  been  stolen: 
*he  windows  are  stopped — The  house  was 
less  than  I  seemed  to  expect^The  river 
Clwy<i  is  a  brook  with  «  bndge  of  one  arch, 
«bout  one-third  of  a  mile^ — The  woods 
Slave  many  trees,  generally  young;  but 
«ome  which  seem  to  decay — They  have 
been  lopped — ^The  house  never  had  a  gar- 
<len— The  addition  of  another  story  would 


gives  this  description  of  its  situatioa — <*  Lleweney 
%es  on  a  flat,  has  most  pleasing  viewM  of  the 
mountains  on  eadi  side  of  the  vale,  and  the  town 
and  eastle  of  DenlMgh  lann  most  eapital  objects 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles.'*  It  now  belongB 
to  Mr.  Hughes  of  Kinnel,  who  lately  porafaased 
dt,  with  the  estate,  for  150,oeO/.— Dxtppa.]— 
(of  Lord  Kirkwall,  who  had  bongfat  it  of  Set 
Robert  Cotton  for  96,0001,— i>uMrn  M8,1 

*  [Bfceh  y  Grraig  had  been  the  resklenee  of 
Mrs.  Hirale's  ancestors  lor  several  generations; 
Pennant  tbns  describes  k.  '*  Not  far  from  Vy^ 
Aoerohion  lies  half  buried  in  woods  the  sbgular 
lioiise  of  B&ch  y  "Qnig.  It  consists  of  a  mansion 
«f  three  aides,  endosinr  a  square  court  The 
first  eonsists  of  a  vast  hiul  and  pariour:  the  rest  of 
kfses  into  sue  wonderfal  stories,  including  the 
c«ipoIa;  and  forma  from  (he  second  floor  the  figure 
cf  a  pyramid*,  the  rooms  ai^  smalt  and  inconve- 
itfem.  The  bricks  are  admirable,  and  appear  to 
have  been  made  in  Holland;  and  the  model  of 
the  house  was  probably  brought  from  Flandevs, 
where  this  kind  of  building  is  not  unfrequent  It 
was  -both  by  fiir  Richard  Ck>iwh,  an  emment 
merchant,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
initials  of  his  name  are  in  iron  on  the  front,  with 
the  date  1567,  and  on  the  gateway  1569.** — 
Dupi»A.  This  was  the  maosion-hotve  of  the 
estflle  which  had  fallen  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  was 
the  cause  of  this  visit  lo  Wales.  Incredible  as  it 
tnay  appear,  it  is  certain  ^at  this  lady  imported 
ttom  Italy  a  nephew  of  Piozzi's,  and,  making 
him  aflBume  her  maiden  name  of  Salusbttry,  be- 
queathed to  thiis  foreigner  (if  she  did  not  give  it  in 
her  fifetime)  this  ancient  patrimonial  estate,  to 
the  exclusion  of  her  own  children. — ^Bd.] 

•  [Quere,  c/imfting?— Ed.] 

'  [Meaning  perhaps  that  the  bridge  is  one-ildrd 
of  a  mile  from  the  house. — ^Ed.] 


make  an  useful  bouse,  but  it<  eaunot  be 
ffreat — Some  buildings  which  Clonigh,  the 
founder,  intended  for  warehouses,  would 
make  atore^chambers  and  aervailta'  rooms 
— The  ground  seems  to  be  good — I  wish  it 
well. 

Sunday 9  SUt  My, — ^We  went  to  church 
at  St  Asaph — The  cathedrd,  though  not 
large,  has  something  of  dignity  and  gran- 
deur— The  cross  aisle  is  very  short— It 
has  Bcarcelv  any  monuments — The  quire 
has,  I  think,  thirty-two  stalls  of  antique 
workmanship-^-On  the  backs  were  Canoni- 
cus.  Prebend,  Cancellarius,  Thesaurarius, 
Preecentor — The  constitution  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  has  all  the  usual  titles  and 
dignities — The  service  was  sufiy  only  in 
the  Psalms  and  Hymns — The  bishop  was 
verv  civil  4 — ^We  went  to  his  palace,  wliich 
is  but  mean — ^They  have  a  library,  auU 
design  a  room — There  lived  Lloyd  and 
Dodwelis. 

Mimday^  l$t  JSugust. — We  visited  Den- 
bigh, and  the  remains  of  its  castle — The 
town  consists  of  one  main  street,  and  some 
that  cross  it,  which  I  have  not  seen — The 
chief  street  ascends  with  a  quick  rise  for 
a  p:reat  length:  the  houses  are  built  somp 
with  rough  stone,  some  with  brick,  iind  a 
few  with  timber — The  castle,  with  its 
whole  enckDsure,  has  been  a  prodigious  pile} 
it  is  now  so  ruined  that  the  form  of  the  in- 
habited part  cannot  easily  be  traced — Theie 
are,  as  in  all  old  buHdings,  said  to  be  exten- 
sive vaults,  which  the  ruins  of  the  upper 
works  cover  and  conceal,  but  into  wmch 
boys  sometimes  find  a  way — ^To  clear  all 
passages,  and  trace  the  whole  of  what  re- 
mains, would  require  much  labour  and  ex- 
pense— We  saw  a  church,  which  was  onc« 
the  ohapel  of  the  castle,  but  is  used  by  the 
town:  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Hilary,  an4 
has  an  income  of  about . 


^  [The  bishop  at  this  time  was  Dr.  Shipley.  Upon 
anothei  oeeaak^n,  when  Johnson  dmed  in  company 
with  Dr.  Shipley,  he  sakl  he  was  knowing  and 
eonversible.  Their  difference  in  politicks  would 
hanUy  admit  of  more  praise  from  Johnson.-^ 

DUPPA.] 

'  [Llo  vd  was  raised  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  in 
1680.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  who 
were  sent  to  the  Tower  in  1688,  for  refusing  to 
permit  the  publication  of  the  royal  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  was  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  revolution.  He  died  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  August  30,  1717,  at  ninety-one  yean 
of  age. 

Dodwell  was  a  man  of  extensive  leaminf,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lloyd,  and,  like  him,  a 
great  friend  to  the  revolution.  He  also  entertain- 
ed religious  opinions  which  were,  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  inconvenient  to  him:  but  when  he 
became  an  old  man,  his  reason  prevailed  over 
those  scruples,  to  which  his  skill  in  controversy, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  had  given  more  impor 
tance  thui  they  deserved. — Dvppa.] 
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At  a  imali  diHanee  is  fte  ftjin  ef  a  chureh 
said  to  hav*  been  beffun  by  the  great  Earl 
of  Leicester »,  and  left  ttnftniuhed  at  his 
death— Qnc  side,  and  I  think  the  east  end, 
are  yet  standingr— There  was  a  stone  in^he 
wall  over  the  doorway,  whi«h  it  was  said 
would  fall  and  crush  the  best  scholar  in  the 
diocese  'J^-^ne  Price  would  Dol  pass  under 
it-*-Thcy  have  taken  it  down— We  then 
saiv  the  chapel  of  Lleweney,  founded  by 
one  of  the  Salusburies:  it  is  very  complete: 
the  monuipetital  stones  lie  in  the  ground— 
A  chiraq^y  has  bejen  added  to  it,  but  it  is 
otherwise  not  much  injured,  and  might  be 
easily  repaired  3. 

We  went  to  the  p^^rish  church  of  Den- 
bigh, which,  being  near  a  mile  from  the 
town,  is  only  used  when  the  parish  officers 
are  chosen— In  the  chapel,  on  Sunday's, 
the  service  is  read  thrice,  the  second  lime 
only  in  Rnglish,  the  first  and  third  in 
l^elsh — The  bishop  came  to  survey  the 
^^stle,  and  visited  likewise  St.  Hilary's 
chapel,  which  is  that  which  the  town  uses 
— The  hay-barn,  built  with  brick  pillars 
from  spape  to  space,  and  covered  with  a 
roof-^4  wore  elegant  apd  lofty  hovel— 
The  rivers  here  are  mere  torrents,  which 
•re  suddenly  swelled  by  the  rain  to  great 
breadth  and  great  violence,  but  have  very 
little  constant  stream;  such  are  the  Olwyd 
and  the  Elwy— There  are  yet  no  moun- 
tains—The ground  is  beautifully  embel- 
lished with  woods,  and  diversified  with 
inequalities— hi  the  parish  church  of  Den- 
bigh is  a  bas-relief  of  Lloyd  the  antiquary, 
who  was  before  Camden— He  is  kneeling 
at  his  prayers*. 

Tue$day,  ^d  jftigw*.— We  rode  to  a 
summer-house  of  Mr.  Cotton,  which  has  a 
very  extensive  prospect;  it  is  meanly  built, 
and  unskilfully  disposed*^— W^  went  to 
Dymerchion  church «,  where  the  old  clerk 
acicnowiedged  his  mistress^It  is  the  parish 
chureh  of  B&ch  y  Graig  7— A  mean  rabric, 

■  [By  Robert  Pfidlev,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in 
1579.    He  diSf)  Sept.  4,  1688.— Duppa.] 

'  [See  a  similar  itoiT  of  a  bailding  in  Edin- 
bofh,  Ante,  p.  884.— En.] 

'  [Tha  late  Sir  Robert  Salnsbnry  Cotton  had 
BO  tsiite  for  antHmity  of  any  kind ;  aad  this  chapel 
was  not  r^gsfd^  by  him  as  being  in  any  nspect 
better  than  a  bam,  or  fit  for  any  other  purpose; 
nnd  die  pfesent  pipprietor  applies  it  to  that  ass.— 

BUFPA.] 

*  [Homphry  Uoyd  was  a  natWe  of  Denbigh, 
and  practiMd  tharp  as  a  physician,  and  also  re- 
presented the  town  jn  pariianient.  Hs  died  1668, 
•ged  forty-one. — Duppi[.] 

*  [This sommer-boase is iii||ie groqnds belong- 
ing to  Lleweney,  and  their  rjde  to  it  was  to  see 
the  prospect  :  the  sitaation  comipands  a  very 
beantifnl  view. — Duppa.] 

*  [Dymerchion  is  three  miles  from  St  Asaph. — 
DvrppA.] 

f  [B4di  J  Graig  is  tlie  name  of  one  of  three 


Mr.  SalusburyS  was  buried  in  it:  B&cbr 
Graig  has  fourteen  seats  in  it.  As  we  rode 
by,  I  looked  at  the  house »  again— Wc  saw 
Llannerch,  a  house  not  mean,  with  a  smaU 
park  very  well  watered— There  was  an 
avenue  of  oaks,  which,  in  a  fboKsh  com- 
pliance vnth  the  present  mode,  has  been 
cut  down — A  IVw  are  yet  standing:  the 
owner*s  name  is  Davies  i^U- The  way  lay 
through  pleasant  lanes,  and  overlooked  a 
region  beautifully  diversified  with  trees  and 
grass.  At  Dymerchion  church  there  as 
Bnglish  service  only  once  a  month — ^this  is 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  English  bor- 
der—The old  clerk  had  great  appearance 
of  joy  at  the  sight  cf  his  mistress,  and  fool- 
ishly said,  that  he  was  now  willing  tu  die- 
He  had  onlyi*  a  crown  given  him  by  my 
mistre$8  —At  Dymerchion  church  the  texts 
on  the  walls  are'in  Welsh. 

Wednesday,  M  jJt^gtitt.- We  went  in 
the  coach  to  Holywell — Talk  with  nUtireu 
about  flattery  1^— Holywell  is  a  market 
town,  neither  very  small  nor  meaa — ^The 
spring  called  Winifred's  Well  is  very  dear, 
and  so  copions,  that  it  yields  one  bandied 


towMbips  of  the  paiish  of  Dymeieliioik — Dup- 
pa.) 
«  [Mffc  Thrale's  father.— Dvppa.] 
•  [Of  B4chy  Gfaig.— Pw««.3fS-] 
»>  [Robert  Davies,  Esq.  At  bis  boose  then  ma 
an  axtensive  library. — ^Dvppa.] 

"  [In  the  MS.  in  Dr.  Johnson's  haadwritiBg, 
be  has  fins  entered  in  his  diary,  ««The  old  deric 
had  great  appearance  of  joy  at  aeeiq|  his  naislres^ 
and  roolishly  said  that  he  was  now  wiUiqg  to  die:*' 
Me  anerwards  wrote  in  a  separate  eofauBB,  oa  Ihs 
same  leaf,  nnder  the  head  of  natew  wnd  mmi§- 
$um$,  "  He  had  a  ciown;**  and  then  he  appesn 
to  have  read  over  his  dtsry  at  a  futnre  time,  aal 
interlined  the  paragraph  with  the  words  **  only" 
— "  given  him  by  my  mistress,"  whksh  is  wiit- 
ten  in  ink  of  a  diflerent  cok>vr.  Thk  shows  that 
he  read  his  diary  over  after  he  wrote  it,  and  thst 
where  his  feelings  were  not  aecnntely  ex^med, 
he  amended  thenu — ^Duppa.] 

>«  ['*  He  said  that  I  flattered  the  p«^  1» 
whose  houses  we  went:  I  was  sapey,  and  said  f 
was  obliged  YP  be  civil  for  tioo— aManing  Uo^ 
self  and  me.  He  replied,  nobody  woold  thank 
me  for  compliments  they  did  not  andentaad.  At 
Gwaynynog  (Mr.  Myddleton's),  however,  jks 
was  ilat^ered,  and  was  happy  of  come.'* — .Pmt- 
zi  MS.  Jphfison  had  no  dislike  to  tboae  eom- 
msodatiQns  which  are  eommpnly  imputed  la 
flattery.  Upon  one  oceasMn,  he  said  to  Msk 
Thrale,  *'Whal  sjgniees  protestiog  so  agaiul 
flatteiv!  when  a  peraon  speaks  well  of  oae,  it 
most  be  either  trae  or  false,  yon  know:  if  ine, 
let  us  r^ice  in  his  good  opiuon;  if  he  lies,  it  is  a 
proof  at  least  that  hs  loves  more  to  please  me, 
than  to  sit  silent  when  he  need  say  nothing."— 
"  The  difference  between  praise  and  flattery  ii 
the  same  as  between  that  hospkality  that  ssto 
^ine  enoagh  before  the  gnest,  and  that  whieft 
forces  him  to  drink,'* — Fiozzi*$  Anec^  p.  141.-* 

DVPPA.] 
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nins  of  water  in  a  Ynbnt^— It  is  all  at  once 
a  very  great  stream,  which,  within  perhaps 
thirty  yards  of  its  irruption,  tnms  a  mill, 
and  in  a  course  of  two  miles,  eighteen  mills 
more — In  descent,  it  is  very  quick — It  then 
falls  into  tl»3  8ea-*-The  wefi  is  covered  by  a 
lofty  circular  arch,  supported  by  pillars; 
and  orer  this  arch  is  an  old  chapel,  now  a 
school — ^The  chancel  is  separated  by  a 
wall — ^The  bath  is  completely  and  indecent- 
ly open — A  woman  bathed  while  we  all 
looked  on — In  the  church,  which  makes  a 
good  appearance,  and  is  surrounded  by  gal- 
leries to  receive  a  numerous  congregation, 
we  were  present  while  a  child  was  chris- 
tened in  Welsh — ^We  went  down  by  the 
stream  to  see  a  prospect,  in  which  I  had  no 
part — We  then  saw  a  brass  work,  where 
ttie  lapis  calaminaris  is  gathered,  broken, 
washed  from  the  earth  and  the  lead,  though 
how  t!ie  lead  was  separated  I  did  not  see: 
then  calcined,  afterwards  ground  fine,  and 
then  mixed  by  fire  with  copjjer-^We  saw 
several  stroni^  fires  with  melting  pots,  but 
tiie  construction  of  the  fireplaces  I  did  not 
learn — At  a  copper-work,  which  receives 
its  pigs  of  copper,  I  thinlp,  from  Warring- 
ton, we  saw  a  plate  of  copper  put  hot  b^ 
tween  steel  rollers,  and  spread  thin:  I  know 
not  whether  the  upper  roller  was  set  to  a 
.certain  distance,  as  I  suppose,  or  acted 
only  by  jts  weight-r-At  an  iron-work  I  saw 
round  l)ars  formed  by  a  notched  hammer 
and  anvil— There  I  saw  a  bar  of  about  half 
an  inch  or  more  square,  cut  with  shears 
worked  by  water,  auid  then  beaten  hot  into 
a  thinner  bar — ^The  hammers  all  worked* 
as  they  were,  by  water,  acting  upon  small 
bodies,  moved  very  quick,  as  quick  aa  by 
the  hand — I  then  saw  wire  drawn,  and 
^ave  a  shilling— »!  have  enlarged  my  no- 
tions, though  not  been  able  ^to  see  the 
movements;  and  having  not  time  to  peq) 
closely,  I  Icnew  ksss  than  I  might — I  was 
less  weary,  and  had  better  breath,  as  I 
^walked  farther. 

ThtMr$day,4ih  wSwpwf.^Rhudlani  Cas- 
tle is  still  a  very  nob&  ruin;  all  the  walls 
still  remain,  so  that  a  complete  platform, 
and  elevationSj  not  very  imperfect,  may  be 
taken  3 — It  encloses  a  square  of  about  thir- 
ty yards — The  middle  space  was  always 
open — ^The  wall  is,  I  bepeve,  about  thirty 
feet  high,  very  thick,  flanked  with  six 
round  toweis,  each  about  eighteen  feet,  or 
leda^  in  drameter-r-Only  one  tower  had  a 
/chimney,  so  that  there  was  3  commodity  of 
living — It  was  only  a  place  of  strength — 

*  [In  the  fim  edition  this  aame  was  by  mistake 
printed  Ruthin. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Bfemiog,  piabably,  aoidd  be  drawn  on 
pnper.— Ed.] 

a  ["  JVb,"  or  "  HttU,"  m  probably  hero  omit- 
ted.—Ed.] 
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The  garrison  had,  perhaps,  tents  in  the 
area. 

Stapylton'B  house  is  pretty  4;  there  are 
pleasing  shades  »bout  it,  with  a  constant 
spring  that  supplies  a  cold  bath — We  then 
went  to  see  a  cascade — I  trudged  unwilling- 
ly, and  was  not  sorry  to  find  it  dry* — The 
water  was,  however,  turned  on,  and  pro- 
duced a  verv  striking  cataract-*>They  ar& 
paid  a  hundred  pounc^3  a  year  for  permis- 
sion to  divert  the  stream  to  the  mines^-. 
The  river,  for  such  it  may  be  termed,  rises 
from  a  single  spring,  which,  like  that  of 
Winifred's,  is  covered  with  a  building. 

We  called  then  at  another  house  Mlong 
ing  to  Mr.  Xloyd,  which  made  a  hand 
some  appearance — This  country  seems  full 
of  very  splenhfk  houses. 

Mrs.  Thrald  lost  her  purse — She  ex- 
pressed so  much  uneastness,  that  I  conclu- 
ded the  sum  to  be  very  great;  but  when  I 
heard  of  only  seven  guineas,  I  was  ^lad  to 
find  that  she  had  so  much  sensibility  of 
money. 

I  could  not  drink  this  day  either  coffee  or 
tea  ailer  dinner-*-!  know  not  when  I  missed 
before. 

Friday,  bth  ^vguit  Last  night  my 
sleep  was  remarkab^  quiet — I  know  not 
whether  by  fatigue  m  walking,  or  by  for- 
bearance of  tea.  I  gave  [up]  the  ipecacu- 
anha^—Ftli.  emet  had  failed;  so  had 
tartar  emet.  I  dined  at  Mr.  Myddleton's, 
of  Gwaynynog — The  house  was  a  gentle- 
man's house,  below  ^e  second  rate,  per- 
haps below  the  tlurd,  built  of  stone  roughly 
cut — The  rooms  were  low,  and  the  passage 
above  stairs  gloomy,  but  the  furniture  was 
good — ^The  table  was  well  supplied,  except 
uiat  the  fruit  was  bad— •'It  was  truly  the 
dinner   of  a   country   gentleman  <^ — ^Two 

«  [The  name  of  thia  home  ii  Bodiyddan  [pro- 
Donnoed,  writes  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Potrothan] ;  for- 
meriy  the  roiidence  of  the  Stapyltops,  the  parents 
of  five  co-heireMai,  of  whom  iSn.  Cotton*  after- 
waida  Lady  Sahubmy  Cotton,  was  one.  In  the 
year  1774,  it  was  the  raridence  of  Mr.  Shipley» 
dean  of  St  Asaph,  who  nil  Uvoi  there. — iXvr^ 

PA.] 

^  [f  *  He  teased  Mis.  Cotton  ao  abont  the  dry 
caioade  at'Dyaert  rock,  that  I  remember  she  was 
rwAy  to  cry:  the  waterfall  being  near  her  maidBa 
raekieDoe  made  her,  I  rappoae,  partial  to  the 
place;  for  she  sent  w  thitbar  to  be  entertained^ 
and  expected  much  praiae  at  oar  retnm." — PwM'' 

*  [Johnson  afi*ecCed  to  be  a  man  of  very  nice 
diaearmnett  in  the  art  of  cookeiy  (Diiifpa)  ;  bnt 
if  we  may  traat  Mn.  PkBsi'a  enomeration  of  bis 
fiiYoarite  dainties,  with  very  Utile  jsstice.  See 
ante,  p.  208.  And  observing  in  one  of  htf  leU 
teis  to  Mr.  Ddjppa  on  this  peaeage,  abs  says, 
**  Dr.  Johui^  loved  a  fine  dinner,  bat  weald  eat 
perhaps  mora  heartily  of  a  coar$t  one— boiled 
beef  or  veal  pie;  fish  he  seldom  paned  over. 
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tables  were  fflled  with  conwuny,  Aot  inele* 
ffant — After  dinner,  the  talk  was  of  preserv- 
ing' the  Welsh  langua^e-^I  offered  them 
a  scheoie — Poor  Evan  Evans  was  men- 
tioned, as  incorrigibly  addicted  to  strong 
drink — ^Washington  was  commended'— 
Myddleton  is  the  onhr  man  who,  in  Wales, 
has  talked  to  me  of  literature — I  wish  he 
were  truly  zealous — ^I  recommended  the 
republication  of  David  ap  Rhees's  Welsh 
grammar-^Two  sheets  of  Hebrides  came 
to  me  for  correction  to-day,  F.  G.  ^ 

Smturdavj  6<A  AugwU^l^.^  J>.— I 
corrected  •  the  two  sheets — My  sleep  last 
night  was  disturbed — ^Washing'  at  Chester 
and  here,  b$.  Id. — I  did  not  read — I  saw 
to-day  more  of  the  outhouses  at  Lleweney 
— It  is,  in  the  whole,  a  very  spacious 
house. 

Sunday,  7th  J9lvgu$U — I  was  at  church 
at  Bodfari.  There  was  a  service  used  for  a 
sick  womau,  not  canonicaily,  but  such  as  I 
have  heard,  I  think,  formerly  at  Lichfield, 
taken  out  of  the  visitation. — K«d.  /urrptme. 
The  church  is  mean,  but  has  a  square  tow- 
er for  the  bells,  rather  too  stately  for  the 
church. 

Oh$ervaii4m$,^Dixit  tftftwftM,  P&  86, 
has  no  relation  to  the  English  ^, 

Preserve  «#,  Lard^,  has  the  name  of 

■ ,  ■ I   . —  , 

tliough  be  said  that  he  only  valoed  the  aaace,  and 
that  every  body  eat  the  first  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
second.  When  he  poured  oyster  sauce  over 
plum  pudding,  and  the  melted  butter  flowing 
trom  the  toast  into  his  chocolate,  one  might 
sorely  say  that  he  was  nothing  less  than  delicate.'* 
—Piozzi  .^S.— Ed.] 

*  [The  editor  snspects  that "  WatMngton^*  is 
printed  by  mistake  for  "  Worthington,**  Oen- 
eral  Washington  was  yet  hardly  known,  and 
Dr,  Wortki^on,  a  literary  IHeiid  of  Dr.  John- 
son's, was  resident  in  a  Webb  living  not  distant, 
and  whKh  the  party  aAerwaids  visited.  See  post, 
8tb  Sept.— Ed.] 

*  [F.  O.  ar?  the  printer's  sigaatvea,  by  whieh 
it  appears  that  at  this  time  five  sheets  had  already 
been  printed.  The  M9.  was  sent  to  press  lltt 
inne. — Duppa.] 

'  [8ie,  no  dovbt  an  enor  for  lUd> — KmJ^u^ic 
i'^ATttj).— See  ante,  17th  July.— Ed.] 

*  [Dr.  Johnson  meant,  that  the  words  of  the 
Latin  version, "  dixit  k^ustua,**  prefixed  to  the 
Mth  Fsalm  (one  of  those  appointed  for  the  day), 
had  no  relation  to  the  EngUsh  tbtsiob  in  the  Lit" 
wrgy:  **  My  heart  showech  me  the  wickndneas  of 
the  OBgodly."  The  bihheal  version,  however, 
has  some  accordance  with  the  Latm,  '*  The  trans- 
gressnn  of  the  ufieked  saith  within  ny  heart  ; " 
and  Bishop  Lowth  renden  it  *<  The  wicked  man, 
aocording  to  the  wiekedneas  of  hit  heart,  9aitK** 
The  bibHeal  ventoa  ef  the  Ptelms  was  made  by 
tiie  transiatom  of  the  whole  Bible,  under  James  I«, 
from  the  original  Hebrew,  and  is  doea  than  the 
▼ereion  nsed  ia  the  Litmgy,  which  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vltl.  from  the  6rMAc>— £d»] 
*  •  [Thb  allttdes  to  "a  Prayer  by  &.  W." 
(evideo^y  Robert  Wisedom),  which  Mr.  Ellis,  of 


Barker'B  Bh 


Robert  Wisedmne,  161B. 

Battologiam  ab  iteratiMie^  recte  diedn*! 
guit  Erasmus.  Jkfod.  Onmdi  Detmh  V- ^ 
1446. 

Southwell's  Thoughts  of  his  own  Death?. 

Baudius  on  firasmus". 

Monday,  Bth  Jiugusi.—TYke  bish<^  and 
much  company  dined  at  Lleweney  •—Talk 
of  Greek  and  the  army— The  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  oflieers  useless  " — ^Read  Pho- 


the  British  Museam,  has  fouid  among  the  Hympi 
which  follow  the  old  version  of  the  nnging  psalm*, 
at  the  end  of  Barker's  Bible  of  1639.     It  begins, 

"  PrcBcrve  in,  Lord,  by  thy  dear  word* 
From  Turk  and  Pope,  defend  us,  ^xnnd ! 
Which  both  wonld  thrait  oat  of  bis  throne 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thy  deue  soe.'* — Bd.] 

«  [In  allnsioB  to  oar  Saviour's  censare  of  vain 
repetition  in  prayer  {battologia — MatL  c  vi  v. 
7).  Erasmus,  in  the  passage  cited,  defeads  the 
words  <<Jfy  God!  my  God!**  as  an  expresnoa 
of  justifiable  eamestnees.^-ED.] 

7  [This  alhides  to  Southwell's  ataaoEBS  "  Upoa 
the  Image  of  Death,"  in  his  JimomOt  a  ooUee- 
tion  of  spiritual  poems. 


(( Befbrc  my  Ibce  the  ]»lcture  hanfi^ 
That  daily  should  put  me  In  mind 
Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  i 


liiat  daily  should  put  me  I 
)f  those  cold  names  and  bitt 

That  shortly  I  am  Uke  to  I 
Bat,  yet,  alasi  flill  little  I 
Bo  thinlc  thereon  that  I  most  die,**  Ac. 

Robert  Sonthwell  was  an  English  Jesuit,  who  wm 
imprisoned,  tortured,  and  fi^y,  in  Feb.  1698, 
tried  in  the  King's  Bench,  convicted,  and  neit 
day  executed,  for  teachmg  the  Roman  Cathelie 
tenets  in  England. — ^En.1 

^  [This  work,  whieh  Johnson  was  now  read- 
ing, was,  most  probably,  a  litde  book,  entilM 
Saudi  Epistola,  as,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  he  bss 
made  a  quotation  from  it  Speaking  of  lUHtaal^ 
religious  opinions,  when  he  is  anppMed  to 
vacillated  between  Calvinism  and  Afmin 
he  observea,  "What  Baudras  aaya  of 
seems  ap^icable  to  him,  inagi§  kmkuit  fmti 
fugeret  qumn  quod  M9iiertf<itf-."-^Di7prA.} 

*  [Dnnng  Johnson's  stay  at  this  place,  Mbl 
Thrale  gives  this  trait  of  his  chancter:  *■  Whes 
we  went  into  Wales  together,  and  spent  some 
time  at  Mr.  Cotton's  at  IJewenv,  one  day  at  dia* 
ner,  I  meant  to  please  Mr.  Johnson  paiticaiBily 
with  a  dish  of  very  young  peas.  *  Are  not  tbef 
charming  V  said  I  to  him,  while  he  was  eating 
them.  *■  Perhaps  they  would  be  so— to  a  ^tg.' 
This  is  i^iven  only  as  an  instance  of  the  pecslisi^ 
hy  of  ms  manner,  and  which  had  in  it  no  in- 
tention to  offend. — Duppa.  This  last  obserr»- 
tion  was  suggested  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  to  Mr.  Dapiia, 
and  was  by  her  intended  as  a  kind  of  apology 
against  BosweH's  complaint,  that  she  teld  ifaa 
kind  of  stories  with  the  malevoleBt  latffntkw  sf 
depreeiatiBg  Johnson. — En.] 

^  [Dr.  Shipley  had  been  a  ehqdahi  with  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  probably  now  entes* 
tained  Dr.  Johnson  with  sonn  aaeodotea  coUeslel 
from  his  mihtary  acquaintance,  by  which  JohaKi 
was  led  to  ceodade  that  the  *<Dake  of  Mu* 
borough's  officers  were  useless;"  that  is,  that  tb» 
duke  saw  and  did  eveiythmg  kuneelf;  a  fret 
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cylidlsi,  difltingUHlied  the  pftng^aphs— I 
looked  in  Leland;  an  unpleasant  book  of 
mere  hint»^^^Lichfield  Bcnool  ten  pounds, 
and  five  pounds  from  the  hospital  3. 

Wedne»4oyy  l^th  Ai^ust.-^At  Lloyd's, 
of  Maesmynnan;  a  good  house,  and  a  very 
large  walled  garden — I  r«ad  Windus's  Ac- 
<M>Qnt  of  his  Journey  to  Mequinez,  and  of 
Stewart's  Embas^'^ — I  had  read  in  the 
morning  Wasse's  Greek  Trochaics  to  Bent- 
ley;  they  appear  inelegant,  and  made. with 
difficulty — ^The  Latin  elegy  contains  only 
common-place,  hastily  expressed,  so  far  as 
I  have  read,  for  it  is  long— They  seem  to 
be  the  verses  of  a  scholar,  who  has  no  prac- 
tice of  writing — The  Greek  I  did  not  al- 
ways fully  understand — I  am  indoiibt  about 
the  sixth  and  last  |)aragraph8;  perhaps  they 
are  not  printed  right,  for  vn-otuv  perhaps 
mrtmx»^  q? — The  following  days  [11th, 
13th,  and  13th],  I  read  here  and  there-*- 
The  Bihliotkeea  Literaria  was  so  iittJe 
supplied  with  papers  that  coukl  interest 
curiosity,  that  it  could  not  hope  for  k)ng 
continuance^ — ^Waase,the  chief  contributor, 
was  an  unpolished  scholar,  who,  with  much 
literature,  had  no  art  or  elegance  of  diction, 
at  least  in  English. 

Sunday,  Uth  Auguat.'-^Ai  Bodfari  I 
heard  the  second  lesson  read,  and  the  ser- 
mon preached  in  Welsh.  The  text  was 
TO-onounced  both  in  Welsh  and  English^ 
The  sound  of  the  Welsh,  in  a  continhed 
discourse,  is  not  unpleasant — Bptfrit  oKryu — 
xa^  A.  f.6— -The  letter  of  Chrjrsostom, 
against  transubetantiation — Erasmus  to  the 
Nuns  full  of  mystic  notion  and  allegories. 

Monday,  Ibth  Augwt.^Ket^.—lmheciy 
litas  genuum  non  sine  aliquantulo  doloris 
inter  ambulandum,  quern  a  prandio  magis 
sensi  "^^ 

Tne$day,  Uth  AugwU-^lOn  this  day 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Levett] 
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which,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  told  of  all  great 
captains. — Ed.] 

*  [The  tide  of  the  poem  is  Uoim/aa'  w^^trnuv. — 
Dttppa.] 

'  [LeUnd's  Itioeiary,  published  by  Thoma. 
Heanwi  in  nine  veiy  thin  octavo  volumes,  1710. 

-^DUPPA.] 

*  [An  eztFBCt  from  Leland. — ^Ed.] 

^  [This  book  k  entitled  ^'A  Journey  to 
Mequines,  the  Residence  of  the  preseitt  Emperor 
of  Fez  and  Morocco,  on  the  Oocasion  of  Coinmo- 
dore  Stewart's  Embany  thither,  for  the  Redemp- 
tion of  the  Bntidi  Captives,  in  the  year  1721.*' 
8to. — ^DuppA.] 

»  [The  Bibliotheca  lAterwria  was  published 
in  London,  1722-4,  in  quarto  nmnbeiSy  but  only 
extended  to  ten  nnmben. — ^Dvppa.] 

*  \^8Uj  probably  for  lut^a^H  a^^tkiit.  See 
anU,  17tfa  July,  and  «th  Angust-^lo.] 

7  ["  A  weakness  of  the  knees,  not  without 
•ome  pain  in  walking,  which  I  fisel  iDcraased  after 
I  h»f»di9edi*'--DunA.] 


•'TO  MK.  RomiiT  iMvvn. 

«  Uewaey,  In  DonbiflMUre,  iQib  Aug.  VHA. 

'<  Dear  sir, — ^Mr.  Thrale's  affairs  have 
kept  him  here  a  g^feat  while,  nor  do  1  know 
exactly  when  we  shall  come  henee.  i  have 
sent  you  a  bill  upon  Mr.  Strahan. 

'*  I  have  made  nothing  of  the  ipecacuanha, 
but  have  taken  abundance  of  pills,  and  hope 
that  thev  have  done  me  good. 

'<  Wales^  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  of  it, 
is  a  very  beautiful  aiid  rich  country,  all 
enclosed  and  planted.  Denbigh  is  not  a 
mean  town.  Make  my  conqiliments  to  all 
my  friends,  and  tell  Frank  I  hqpe  he  re* 
members  my  adirice.  When  his  money  is 
out,  let  him  have  more.  I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  ''  Sak.  Johrsok." 

[  Thursday,  ISih  ^ugwU-^We  left  Lks 
weney «,  and  went  forwards  on  our  journey 
— ^We  came  to  Abergeley,  a  mean  town,  in 
which  little  but  Wel&li  is  spoken  j  and  divine 
service  is  seldom  performed  in  English — 
Our  way  then  lay  to  the  seaside^  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  called  Penraaen  Rhds-^ 
Here  the  way  was  so  steep,  that  we  walked 
on  the  k)wer  edge  of  the  hill,  to  meet  the 
coach,  that  went  i^n  a  road  higher  on 
the  hill — Our  walk  was  not  long,,  nor  un- 
pleasant: the  longer  I  walk,  the  less  I  feel 
its  inconvenience— As  I  grow  warm,  my 
breath  mends,  and  I  tliink  my  limbs. grow 
pliable. 

We  then  came  to  Conway  Ferry,  and 
passed  in  small  boats,  with  some  passengers 
from  the  stage  coach,  among  whom  were 
an  Irish  gentlewoman,  with  two  maids,  and 
three  little  children,  of  which  the  youngest 
was  only  a  few  months  old.  The  tide  did 
not  serve  the  large  ferry-boat,  and  there* 
fore  our  coach  could  not  very  soon  follow 
us — ^We  were,  therefore,  to  stay  attheinn* 
It  is  now  the  day  of  the  race  at  Conway^ 
and  the  town  was  so  full  of  company,  that 
no  money  coukl  purchase  lodgings.  We 
were  not  very  readily  supplied  with  cold 
dinner.  We  would  have  staid  at  Conway 
if  we  could  have  found  entertainment,  for 
we  were  afraid  of  passing  Fenmaen  Mawr, 
over  which  lay  our  way  to  Bangor,  but  by 
bright  daylight,  and  the  delay  of  our  coach 
made  our  departure  necessarily  late.  There 
was,  however,  no  stay  on  any  other  terms» 
than  of  sitting  up  aU  night  The  poor 
Irish  lady  was  still  more  distressed— ^Uer 
children  wanted  rest — She  would  have 
been  contented  with  one  bed,  bat  for  a^ 
time,  none  could  be  had — Mrs.  Thrale 
gave  her  what  help  she  coukl — At  last  two 
gentlemen  were  persuaded  to  yield  up  their 
room,  with  two  beds,  for  which  she  gave 
half  a  guinea. 


^  [In  Mr.  Dnppa's  editwn,  the  departaie  fim» 
Ueweny  is  enroneeualy  (as  appeaia  fimn  whal 
follQws)  dated  the  16tb.— £o.]      - 
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Our  coach  was  tit  last  bronght,  and  we 
set  out  with  some  anxiety,  but  we  came  to 
Penmaen  Mawr  by  day%ht;  and  found  a 
way,  lately  made,  very  easy,  and  very  safe* 
— U  was  cut  smooth,  and  enclosed  between 
parallel  walls  ;  the  outer  of  which  secures 
the  passenger  from  the  precipice,  which  is 
deep  and  dreadful — ^This  wall  is  here  and 
there  broken  by  mischievous  wantonness—* 
The  inner  wall  preserves  the  road  from  the 
loose  stones,  which  the  shattered  steep 
above  it  would  pour  down — That  side  of  the 
mountain  seems  to  have  a  surface  of  loose 
stones,  which  every  accident  may  crumble 
— The  old  road  was  higher,  and  must  have 
been  very  formidable^-The  sea  beats  at 
the  bottom  of  the  way. 

At  evening  the  moon  shone  eminently 
bright;  and  our  thoughts  of  danger  being 
now  past,  the  rest  of  our  journey  was  very 
pleasant  At  an  hour  somewhat  late,  we 
came  to  Bangor,  where  we  found  a  very 
mean  inn,  and  had  some  difficulty  to  obtain 
lodging — r  lay  in  a  room,  where  the  other 
bed  had  two  men. 

Friday,  I9th  Augwt.-^We  obtained 
boats  to  convey  us  to  Anglesey,  and  saw 
Lord  Bulkeley's  house,  and  Beaumaris 
Castte. 

I  wa»  accosted  by  Mr.  Lloyd^  the  school- 
roaster  of  Beaumans,  who  had  seen  me  at 
University  College;  and  he,  with  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, the  register  of  Bangor,  whose  boat  we 
borrowed,  accompanied  us.  Lord  Bulke- 
ley's  house  is  very  mean,  but  his  garden  is 
spacious  and  shady,  with  large  trees  and 
smaller  interspersed— The  walks  are  straight, 
and  cross  each  other,  with  no  variety  of 
plan;  but  they  have  a  pleasing  coolness 
and  solemn  gloom,  and  extend  u>  a  greait 
length  3.  The  castle  is  a  mighty  pile  ;  the 
outward  wall  has  fifteen  round  towers,  be- 
sides square  towers  at  the  angles — ^There 
is  then  a  void  space  between  the  wall  and 
the  castle,  which  has  an  area  enclosed  with 
a  wall,  which  again  has  towers,  larger 
than  those  of  the  outer  wall — ^The  towers 
of  the  inner  castle  are,  f  think,  eight— »- 


*  [Penmaen  Mawr  is  a  huge  rocky  promontory, 
rifling  nearly  1550  feet  perpendicular  abore  the 
sea.  Along  a  shelf  of  this  precipice  is  formed  an 
excellent  road,  well  guarded,  toward  the  sea,  b}' 
a  strong  wall,  supported  in  man^  parts  by  arches 
turned  nndemeath  it  Before  this  wall  was  built, 
trayellen  sometimes  fell  down  the  precipices* — 

DUPPA.] 

'  [Baron  Hill  is  the  name  of  Lord  Bulkeley's 
house,  which  is  sitaated  just  above  the  town  of 
Beaumaris,  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  commanding  so  fine  &  iiiew  of  the  sea,  and 
the  coast  of  Caernarvon,  that  ii  has  been  sometimes 
compared  to  Mount  Edgecombe,  in  Devonshire. 
Lord  LyttelUm,  speaking  of  the  house  and  gar- 
dens, says,  **  The  hovse  is  a  bad  one^  but  the 
gardeoft  are  made  in  a  veiy  fins  tBSle»-*'-4>u7PA.] 


There  is  likewise  a  ehaptf  etftine,  built  «h 
on  an  arch,  as  I  suppose,  and  beantifnft/ 
arched  with  a  stone  roof,  which  is  vet  un- 
broken— ^The  entrance  into  the  chapel  is 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  was,  I 
suppose,  higher,  when  there  was  no  mbbisb 
in  the  area^-This  castle  conesponds  with 
aU  the  representations  of  romaneuag  narra-- 
tives — Here  is  not  wantiuff  the  private 
passage,  the  dark  cavitVy  tiie  deep  dnngeoBy 
or  the  k>ily  tower— We  dad  not  discover 
the  well— -This  is  the  most  complete  view 
that  f  have  vet  had  of  an  old  castie — ^It  had 
a  moat— The  towers— We  went  to  Ban- 
gor. 

Saturday  f  SUHh  JJvgwt-^We  went  by 
water  from  Bangor  to  CaemarvoBy  where 
we  met  Paoli  and  Sir  Thomns  Wynnes- 
Meeting  by  chance  with  one*  Tronghtoa^, 
an  intelligent  and  toquacioos  waodefep^ 
Mr.  Thrate  invifted  bom  to  dimer— -He  at- 
tended us  to  the  castle,  an  edifice  of  sto- 
pendous  magnitude  and  strength ;  it  has  ii 
it  all  that  we  observed  at  BMomaris,  aad 
much  greater  dimenflions;  many  of  the 
smaller  rooms  floosed  with  stone  are  entire; 
of  the  largrer  rooms,  the  beams  sjmI  pianks 
are  all  left  :  this  is  the  state  of  alV  buddingi 
left  to  time— We  mounted  the  eagie  tower 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  steps,  each 
often  inches— We  dfd  not  find  the  weB; 
nor  did  I  trace  the  most;  but  moats  there 
were,  I  believe,  to  all  casdes  on  the  plain, 
which  not  only  hindered  access,'  but  pre- 
vented  miaes — ^We  saw  but  a  very  smaH 
part  of  this  mififhty  ruin,,  and  in  aft  Iheas 
old  buikiings,  u»^  subterraneous  works  are 
concealed  by  the  rubbish — ^Tb  survey  this 
place  WQuld  take  much  thne;  I  did  not 
think  there  had  been  soch  buildings;  ft 
surpassed  my  ideas. 

Sunday,  ^Ut  J^igwt — [at  CaernarvoB]. 
— We  were  at  church;  the  service  in  the 
town  is  always  English;  at  the  parish- 
church  at  ft  sma^I  distance,  always  Welsh 
— The  town  has  by  degrees,  I  suppose, 
been  brought  nearer  to  the  sea-side — ^We 
received  an  invitation  to  Dr.  Wbrthingtoft 
— We  then  went  to  dinner  at  Sir  Thomas 
Wynne's,— the  dinner  mean,.  Sir  ThoBH» 
civil,  his  lady  nothing  5 — Paoli  civil— -We 

'  |Sir  Thmnas  Wymie,  crealed  Lord  Nnr- 
boroogh,  Jaly  14th,^  1776.  Died  Oetoher  ISih, 
180r.— DuppA.] 

*  ["Lieutenant  TronghUm  I  do  reeoflMl» 
loquacious  and  intelligeut  hr  waa  He  wore  a 
nniform,  and  belonged,  I  think,  to  a  hmd  of  wve.** 
— PioMxi  MS.  He  war  made  a  lievleBant  ia 
17C2,.  and  died  in  1786,  in  that  raiik;  he  was  aa 
half-pay,  and  did  no&  belong  ti^any  ahip  whsa  hs 
net  Dr.  Johnson  in  1774^  It  seems  then  thrt. 
even  so  late  as  this,  halfy^ojf  offieois  w«re  Ihsir 
smt/bniM  in  the  oidioary  ooarae  of  life.*— Ed.] 

»  [Lady  Catharine  Bafceval,  davgfarer  of  iho 
second  Ead  of  EgmonU  this  waS|  it  ippean,  tfat 
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sopped  with  Colenel  W.tnne'8  liady,  who 
lives  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle — I 
have  not  heen  very  well. 

Monday,  aarf  Jmguit — We  went  to  visit 
BodviUe^  the  place  where  Mrs.  Thrale 
was  born,  and  the  churches  called  Tydweil- 
liog^  and  Llangwinodyl,  which  she  holds  by 
improprtalion — ^We  had  an  invitation  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Griffiths  of  Bryn  o  dol, 
where  we  found  a  small  neat  new-huilt 
house,  with  square  rooms:,  the  walls  are  of 
unhewn  stone,  and  therefore  thick;  fof  the 
stones  not  fitting  with  ex«l3tness,  are  net 
strong  without  great  thickbess — He  had 
planted  a  great  deal  ol*  young  wood  in  walks 
— Fruit  trees  do  not  thriVe;  but  having 
grown  a  few  years,  neacfaL  8K>me  barren  stra-' 
turn  and  wither — We  found  Mr.  Griffiths 
not  at  home;  but  the  provisions  were  ffood. 

ITueiday,  23rf  Aug7isi.J--MT,  Griffiths^ 
came  home  the  next  day — He  married  a  la- 
dy who  has  a  house  and  estate  at  [Llan- 
ver  ^,]  over  against  Anglesea,  ahd  near  Caer- 
narvon, where  she  is  more  delighted,  as  it 
seems,  to  reside  than  at  Bryn^o  dol — I  read 
Lloyd's  account  of  Mona,  which  be  proves 
to  be  Anglesea— In  our  way  to  Bryn  o  dol, 
we  saw  at  Llanerk  a  church  btiilt  crosswise, 
very  spacious  and  magnificent  for  this 
country — ^We  could  not  see  the  parson,  and 
could  get  no  intelligence  about  it. 

Wednesday,  Z4lh  Augwt. — We  went  to 
see  Bodville — Mrs.  Thrale  remembered  the 
rooms,  and  wandered  over  them  vdth  recol- 
lection of  her  childhood — This  species  of 
pleasure  is  always  melancholy— The  walk 
was  cut  down,  and  the  pond  was  diy — 
Nothing  was  better.  We  sijurveved  the 
diurches,  which  are  mean,  and  negieeted  to 
a  degree  scarcely  imaginabler-=They  have 
DO  pavement,  and  the  earth  is  full  of  holes 
— The  seats  are  rude  benches;  the  altars 

lady  of  whom  Mn.  Piosai  relatw,  that  <«for  a 
hdy  of  quality,  since  dead,  who  reoeired  as  at 
her  boBbaiid*«  seat  in  Wales  with  leas  attention 
than  he  bad  long  been  accustoaied  to,  be  had  a 
loagher  denaoeiatioD:  *  That  woman,'  eried  John- 
son, *  is  like  soar  «iaU  beer,  the  beveiage  ef  lier 
table,  and  pro<kioe  of  the  wvetohed  coantiy  lAie 
lives  in :  like  that,  ihe  could  never  have  bebn  a 
good  tlung,  and  even  that  Kad  thing  is  spoiled.'*  " 
And  it  is  probably  of  her  too  tliat  another'  aneo- 
dote  is  told:  **  We  had  been  visiting  at  a  lady'a 
house,  whom,  as  we  returned,  some  of  the  com- 
pany ridiculed  for  her  ignorance:  'She  is  not 
igtiorent,'  said  be,  *  I  believe,  of  any  thing  she 
has  been  taught,  or  of  any  thing  she  is  desirow  to 
know;  and  I  suppose  if  one  wanted  a  little  run 
f^a,  she  might  be  a  proper  penoo  enough  to  ap- 
ply to.*  ^  Mnt.  PloEzi  says,  in  her  MS.  Letters, 
**  tint  Lady  Catherine  comes  off  well  in  the  diary. 
lie  said  many  severe  thmgs  of  her,  which  he  Sd 
^  commit  to  paper.**  She  died  in  1782.— En.] 
1  [*' Situated  among  the  nKmntains  of  Caemap- 
/vonshire.'*— Pio2zi  MS^} 
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have  no  ralfs^^ne  of  them  haa  a  hfeaeh  in 
the  roof— On  tb<^  desk,  I  think,  of  each  lay 
a  folio  Welsh  Lible  of  the  black  letter,  whkJb 
the  curate  cannot  easily  read— Mc«  Thnde 
purposes  to  beautify  the  churohea,  and  if  he 
prospers,  will  probably  restore  the  tithea«- 
The  two  parishes  are,  Llangwiuodrl  and 
Tydweillioflr*'^The  methodisU  are  here 
very  prevaieat— A  better  chvreh  will  im- 
press the  people  with  more  reverence  of 
public  worahr'p-*Mr8.  Thrale  visited  a  house 
where  she  had  been  used  to  drink  milk, 
whkh  was  left,  with  an  estate  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  by  one  Llovd  <,  to  a 
married  woman  who  lived  with  nim-*-We 
went  to  Pwllheli,  a  mean  old  town,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  country-^Here  we  boaght 
sOmethin|r»  to  remember  the  place, 

ThMTBdayy  Ubth  jSugtut^We  returned  to 
Caernarvon,wherewe  ate  with  Mrs.Wyolve. 

Fridm^^j  mtk  Jhigmt-^We  visited,  with 
Mis.*  WyiAic,  Llyn  Badani  and  Llyn  Be* 
ria,  two  lakes,  joined  by  a  Barrow  strait— 
They  are  formed  bv  the  waters  wbieh  fall 
from  Snowdon,  and  the  opposite  noantaiBs 
— On  the  side  of  Snowdon*  ar6  the  remaina 
of  a  larffe  fort«,  to  which  we  elimhed  with 
great  labour--4  was  breathless  and  harassed 
—The  lakes  htve  no  great  breadth,  so  that 
the  boat  .is  always  near  one  bank  09  the 
ather.r-.i^are.  -  Qieenfi  goats,  ow  hundred 
and  forty-«ihe,T think  7. 

>  [These  t^fo  parisbes  are  perpetual  curacies, 
endowed  with  the  sman  tithes,  wbiob,  in  1809, 
amounted'to  six  pounds  sixteen  shillingii  and  six- 
pence in  each  parish  ;  but  these  sams  are  increas- 
ed by  Queen  Anne^a  bounty;  and,  tn.l809,  the 
whole  income  for  Llangwinodyl,  includh^  surplice 
fees,  amouBted  to  forty-sk  pounds  two  shillings 
and  twopence,  and  for  Tydweiltiog,  forty-three 
pounds  nineteen  shiUuiA  anif  tenpence;  so  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Thrale  carried  into  effect 
hk  good  intentUm.— OvFFA.] 

*  [Mr.  Lleyd  was  a  very  good-natured  awn  : 
and  when  Mis.  Thfala  was  a  Uttle  dnld,  he  was 
asedtotraatherwhh  swaeUnsBlB  and  milk;  bat 
wbat  was'aow  nmmkMe  waa^  that  aha  aboaU 
reeoUeot  the  boase»  which  aha  had  net  aeoB  ataoa 
she  was  five  yean  oM. — BvrTJL, 

*  [''  MiB  Thrale  was  amiMed  with  aw  lawiM 
on  Lake  Llya  Boris,  and  Mia.  Glyan  Wyaae,  wi£ 
of  Lord  Newbaish'a  brother,  who  aocompanied 
us  and  acted  as  oor  gaide,  saqg  Welsh  soimi  to 
the  harp."— Piorxi  M8.1 

*  [<*Dolbadama  was  the  niune  of  the  Ibit**- 
PioKzi  MS.] 

^  [Mr.  Thrale  wiis  near-sighted,  and  ooald  not 
aee  the  coals  browsing  on  Snowdon,  and  he 
promiMfais  dangliler,  who  was  a  child  of  ten 
veais  old»  a  penny  for  every  goat  she  would  show 
him^  and  Dr.  Johnson  kept  the  aoeonnt;  so  that  it 
appears  her  fiither  was  in  debt  to  her  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  pence,  (luun^  waa  aa  ephhet, 
which  had  its  ori^n  ia  the  nursery,  by  wtech.  [iis 
allusMn  to  Queen  Esther],  Miss  Thrale  (wboaa 
•ame  was  Esther)  waa  always  dirtiagaiBbed  by 
Johnson. — Duppa.]  i 
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to  Buiffor,  where  Mr.  Thrale  was  lodged 
Hi  Mr.  KobertB'8,  the  register; 

Stmdcty^  28tA  Jhtgmt.^We  went  to 
worship  at  the  oathedral*-The  quire  is 
mean;  the  aervioe  was  not  well  read. 

Mondaiif,  ^Ih  JlugmU-^We  casae  to 
Mr.  Myddeiton's,  of  Gwaynynog,  to  the 
first  place,  as  my  Mutre$i  observed,  where 
we  have  been  welcome  i. 

(N^tC'-^On  the  day  when  we  visited 
Bodville  [Mondav,  fl^i  Jhjigft^],  we  tvrn*- 
ed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Kefiaam- 
wyclih,  a  ffeBtlenMin  of  large  Ibrtane,  re- 
matkable  for  having  made  great  and  sud- 
den improvements  in  his  seat  and  eslate — 
He  has  enclosed  a  large  garden  with  a  brick 
wall — He  is  considered  as  a  man  of  great 
aecomplishiiientd — ^He  was  educated  in  lit- 
erature at  the  university,  and  served  some 
time  in  tlte  army,  then  quitted  hia  commis- 
sion, and  retired  ta  his  lands.  He  is  ac« 
counted  a  good  man,  and  endeavours  to 
hring  the  people  to  church.) 

In  our  way  from  Bangor  to  Conway,  we 
passed  again  the  new  road  upon  the  edge  of 
Penmaeu  Mawr*  which  would  be  very  tre^ 
mendous^  but  that  the  wall  shuts  out  the 
idea  of  danger-— in  the  wall  are  several 
breaches,  made,  as  Mr.  Thrale  verjT  rea* 
flOaably  conjectures,  by  fragments  ol  rocks 
which  roll  down  the  mountain^  biekea  pei>* 
hane  by  frost,  or  worn  through  by  rain, 
we  then  viewed  Conway — To  spare  the 
horrors  at  Penmaen  Rhds  between  Conway 
and  St.  Asaph,  we  sent  the  coach  over  thie 
road  cross  the  mountain  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
who  had  been  tired  with  a  walk  some  time 
before;  and  I,  with  Mr.  Thrale  and  Miss, 
walkea  along  the  edge,  where  the  path  is 
very  narrow,  and  much  encumbered  by  lit- 
tle loose  stones,  which  had  Men  down,  as 
we  thought,  upon  the  wny  since  we  passed 
i^  beibre.  At  Conway  we  took  a  short  sur- 
vey of  the  castle,  which  afibvded  us  nathiag 
nftw — ^It  is  iargsr  than*  that  of  Beavnaiis, 
and  len  than  that  of  CaenMf«en---it  isbtalt 
upon  s  rook  so  high  and  steep,  timt  it  is 
even  now  very  difficult  of  atccess-^We  found 
a  round  pit,  which  was  called  the  Well;  it 
is  now  annost  filled,  and  therefore  dry — ^We 
found  the  Well  in  no  other  castle — There 
are  some  remains;  of  leaden  pipes  i3.t  Caer- 
narvon, which,  I  simpose,  only  co^iveyed 
water  fiom  one  part  ofthe  building  to  anoth- 
er—Had the  garrison  had  no  other  supply, 
the  Welsh,  who  must  know  where  the 
pipes  were  la^d,  could  esstiy  have  cut  them* 


We  came  Co  the  house  of  Mr.  MyddeHoa 
(cm  Monday) ,  where  we  staid  to  Sevtemher 
6,  and  were  very  kindly  entertained — How 
we  spent  our  time»  I  am  not  very  able  te 
tells — We  saw  the  wood,  which  is  diversi- 
fied and  romantic. 

Svndmf,  4lA  Sepiemher.^We  diaed  wilh 
Mr.  Mycldeitond,  the  clergyman,  at  Den- 
bigh, where  T  saw  the  harvest  men  very  de- 
cently dressed,  aflsr  the  afternoon  serviop, 
standing  to  be  hired — pn  other  daiys,  Hmy 
stand  at  about  four  in  the  morning— They 
are  hired  fVom  dav  to  day. 

Monday,  Uh  September.-^We  lay  at 
Wrexham ;  a  busy,  extensive,  and  well 
boiit  town— It  has  a  very  large  and  magni- 
ficent church.    It  has  a  famous  fair  K 

*  [However  this  may  have  been,  he  wai  bo(k 
happy  and  araosed,  during  his  stay  at  Gwaynr- 
nog,  and  Mr.  Myddelton  was  flattered  by  the 
hononr  of  hia  visit  To  perpetuate  the  reooUee- 
tion  of  it,  he  (to  use  Mr.  Bosweirs  words)  erected 
an  um  on  the  banks  of  a  rivnlet,  in  the  park, 
where  Johnson  delighted  to  stand  and  recke 
verses;  on  which  is  this  ioscri-ption: 

This  spot  was  oAen  di^Ued  hy  the  praKHot  at 
BAMtJEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 


*  ["  It  Is  very  likely  I  did  sayW  My  rela- 
tions were  not  quhe  as  forward  as  I  thoaght  they 
nilght  have  been  to  welcome  a  long  &taDt  kins- 
woman.  Tlie  Myddeltons  were  more  cordial. 
The  old  colonel  had  been  a  fellow  collegian  with 
M^.  Thmle  and  Lord  Sandys,  of  Ombersley,"-- 
Piozzi  MSfJ]  * 


WlMse  Moral  Wiltiiigs,  exactly  i 

Froospts  ofChrUtiaaity, 
Gave  ardour  to  Virtue,  and  confidence  to  Trvth. 

In  1777,  it  would  appear  from  a  letter  hj  John- 
son to  Mrs.  Thrale,  that  be  waa  informed  that 
Mr.  Myddelton  meditated  this  honour,  vHnch 
seemed  to  be  but  little  to  his  taste:  "  Mr.  MyddeU 
ton's  erection  of  an  um  looks  like  an  intention  to 
bury  me  alive:  I  would  as  willin^y  see  mj  friend, 
however  benevolent  and  hospitable,  qaicftly  b- 
unied.  Let  him  think,  Ibr  the  present,  of  noe 
nM>re  acceptable  memorial." — Dvppa.] 

*  [*'  Rector  of  Denbigh,  was  seoond  brother  to 
the  owner  of  Gwaynynog.  He  had,  I  nppose, 
been  in  the  army,  for  we  used  to  call  him  co^ 

*  [It  was  probably  on  the  6th  Sept.  in  the  way 
frpm  Wreabam  to  Chirk,  that  they  i 
Haabon,  where  the  following 
place:  **  A  Welsh  ynnon  of  meaa  abilities,  thongb 
a  good  heart,  stmok  with  reverence  at  thaaight  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  whom  be  had  hsaxd  of  aa  the 
greatest  maa  liviog,  eoiild  net  find  any  wcwIb  t» 
anawer  his  inqniritoa  conoefiiiDg  a 
somebody's  anas  which  adeowd  a 
RaaboB  chuichtyaid.  if  I  remembar  i^hl,  tiia 
wofds  wene, 

Heb  Dw,  Heb  Dym, 
t>w  o'  dlggoa*. 

And  though  of  no  very  dilBcnlt  cpmtnictivo,  tH 
gentleman  seemed  wholly  oonfeooded,  andanabb 
to  explain  them;  till  Mr.  Johasoq,  haviBig . picked 
out  the  meaning  by  little  aud  little,  mid  to  the 
man,  *Jieb  is  a  p^epositioi^J  believe,  av,  is  it 
not  ? '  My  CQuutiy^an  recovaring  soma  ipiritt 
upon  the  sodden  question,  cried  oat,  *  So  I  hambi/ 
presume,  sir,'  very  comically." — dfinecdetes.-— , 
tp.]  , 

*  I^t  is  Qie  HyMrtl— aaetie,  md  wf  i. 
Without  God—wUhom  all ! 
God  la  alKaufflcient  l^Pioxzi  MS.  p.  184.] 
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ta  Chirk  Castle. 

Thur$dia§..  Bth  Smtember.-^We  oame  to 
the  hotee  or  Dr,  WorthijigtOA  i,  at  Llan- 
rhaigdr^^Our  entertainment  waa  ])Oor, 
though  the  house  was  not  bad.  ■  The  situa^ 
tion  IS  very  pleasant,  by  the  side  of  a  small 
fiver,  of  which  the  bank  rises  high  on  the 
other  side,  shaded  by  gradual  rows  of  trees 
—The  gloom,  lAieirtream,  and  the  silence, 
generate  thoughtfulness.  The  town  is  old, 
and  very  mean,  but  has,  I  think,  a  market 
—In  this  town,  the  Welsh  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  made — The  Welsh 
singtnff  psalms  were  written  by  Archdea- 
con Price— They  are  not  considsred  as  de» 
ffsnt,  but  as  very  literal,  and  accurat^-^ 
We  came  to  Ltanrhaiadr  ihiougfa  Oswes- 
try: tt  town  not  very  littio)  nor  very  tnean 
— The  church,  which  I  saw  only  at  a  dis*- 
tance,  seems  to  be  an  edifice  much  too  good 
for  the  present  state  of  the  place. 

Friday,  9th  Sefftemher, — ^We  visited  the 
waterfhll,  which  is  veryhigh,  and  in  rainy 
weather  very  copious — There  is  a  reservoir 
made  to  supp^yit — In  its  fall,  it  has  perfo- 
rated a  rocK— There  is  a  room  built  for  en- 
tertainment— There  was  same  difficulty  in 
climbiiig  to  a  near  view — LordLytteltonS 
came  near  it,  and  turned  back — When  we 
28me  bank^  we  took  some  cold  meat,  and 
lotwitlwUjidHig  Doctor  [Worthioffton's] 
mponufkities,  went  that  day  to  Sirews- 
>uiry, 

Saturday,  lOlA  September, — I  sent  for 
9^wynn4,  and  he  showed  us  the  town— The 
wain  are  broken,  and  narrower  than  thoae 


*  [Dr.  WaiiMn  WoithiaglMi,  a  man  of 
^lAed  learmiig,  atid  an  ai^vr  of  vnmny  worfca 
on  reUgiooB  mbjecta.  He  enjoyed  eooMderaUe 
prefermeat  m  the  chan^,  and  llvad  at  Uaariniidr ; 
»f  whlcfa  pandibewHft  the  fMlor.  HedMOfr* 
tober  6,  1778,  aged  fsventy-^ia.— Ditpfa.  Dr. 
lobnaatt  f^trn  notieee  his  death  in  a  letter  to  Mn. 
Thmlo:  **  My  clerieal  friend  Worthington  is  dead. 
I  have  known  him  long— «Bd  to  die  i»  dreadfiil. 
I  believe  be  was  a  veiy  good  man." — Letter$, 
r.  i.  p.  9«.-^Ed.] 

'  [Lhinrhaiadr,  being  trttnalated  into  Engliris 
b  The  VUldge  if  the  F^thmiain,  and  Ukes  its 
Mtnie  fkmi  a  spring,  about  a  ijaaiter  of  a  mils  Amn 
Am  ehafch.— Dvppa.  Mr.  Dnppa  waa  mlrfA- 
Ibrmod.  Bkaiadr  iigmfies  a  ioaierfAtt,  and  nat 
»  gprimg  ;  and  a  waterftll  waa,  as  we  shall  ase 
|if«Mntly«  tlie  ioltiaf  feataie  of  the  vieinky.— Ed.] 

'  [Tboiuas,  the  second  Lord  Lyttakon.'— 
JhrrPA.j 

«  [Mr.  Gwynn  Wai  an  aiohiteet  of  eonaidenMe 
nMfrity.  He  waa  a  iuttva>  of  SfarswAmry,  and 
iraa  at  tMa  time  compieiinga  bridge  aeroaa  the 
Severn,  caUed  the  Bngliih  Bridge.  IMdas  tUs 
)ridge»  he  bailt  one  at  Atcham,  over  the  Siveni, 
Mar  to  Bhrewsbnry  ;  aad  the  bridges  at  Womss- 
w,  OKfiM^,  and  Henley,  are  all  boUt  by  htan^M*- 
J^r^A.     See  anee^  p.  9M,an*  |l•t^  I  Mb 


of  Chefll^r--TlH»  town  iaWge,  mH  fatottia- 
ny  gentlemen's  houses,  but  4ie  stoeeti  art 
aarrow-^-I  saw  Taylor^  library— We  Walkt 
ed  in  the  Qmarry;  a  very  pleasant  walk  by 
the  riv0r-4>ur-inB  waa  floi  bad. 

Sundmy,  tUh  Sepiemkerj^We-^mn  at 
St.  Chads,  a  very  forge  and  hmniious  ehurch 
—We  were  ott  the  Castle  HilL 

Mond^^  lUth  September^-^Yre  called 
on  Dr.  Adams^,  and  travelled  towards  Wor*> 
oester,  through  Wentook ;  a  .very  meaA 
place,  though  a  borough — At  noon,  wf 
oame  to  Bridgenovth,  and  walked  about  the 
town,  of  which  one  part  stands  on  a  high 
rock,  and  part  very  low,  by  the  rivbr^Theaa 
i*  an  old  tower,  which,  being  crooked,  leans 
so  much,  that  it  is  frightful  to  pass  by  it— - 
In  the  afternoon  we  came  throvg^  Ktnver<^, 
a  town  in  Staffordshive,  neat  and  closeh^ 
built*-!  believe  it  has  only  one  street--^Thfe 
road  was  so  steep  and  miry,  that  we  were 
forced  to  stop  at  Uartlebnry,  where  we  had 
a  very  neat  iim,  though  it  made  a  very  poor 
appearance. 

Tueedayy  tSih  ^<eM^.--We  came 
Uf  lord  Sandys's,  at  Drobersiey,  where  wb 
Were  treated  with  arreateivilhy  ^L— The  hoose 
is  larger— The  halT  is  a  v«ry  noble  room. 

Thureday,  tbth  September.^Wt  went 
to  Worcester,  a  very  splendid  city-— -Tho 
cathedral  is  very  noble,  with  many  remark*- 
ble  monvHnems — ^The  library  is  iitthechap- 
ter^house— On  the  table  lay  the  Nurembeiig 
Chronicle,  I  think,  of  the  irst  edition^. 
We  wient  to  the  china  warehoina-— The  ca- 
thedral has  a  cloister— The  long  aisle  is,  m 
my  opinion,  neither  ao  wide  nor  so  high  as 
thatofLichfieki. 

FHdoy,  leih  September.^We  went  to 
Hagley^  where  wb  weredteeppointed  of  the 
respect  and  kindness  that  we  expected 9. 


»  [The  master  of  Pembroke  Colk 
who  waa  also  rector  of  St  Chads,  in  i 

«  [Tkeie 

rsasoil  why  thoy  loft  the  stiaight  highnnad  from 
Bridgenoith  M  Hartlebaryy  thmagh  Kahkwniih 
Star,,  to  call  at  the  littie  village  of  Kimrar;**-*£D.] 

7  [It  waa  hesa  that  JohnaoB  had  as  BMich  waJi- 
Ihiit  aa  ho  wisbed,  and,  as  ho  told  MH,  Thiale, 
Ibrthe  only  tioM  ia  hb  lift — ^Dup^a.  Sea  amte, 
p.  209.  It  aeeeas  they  spaat  heva  Wodncsiay, 
the  14di  Sept-^Eiv.] 

8  {The  fim  odition  was  printed  July  12, 1498. 
Hie  antfaonr,  or  rather  compiler  of  this  chranieia, 
was  one  Hartaiaa  Sohedal,  of  Nwemlmg,  a  phy- 
sician.—Dvpf  a.] 

9  [Tfak  visit  waaBoltoLoidLyttalton>bBttD 
hjaaaola  [called  Btfly  Lyttahoa,  aflanMds^by 
sBflesanvo  eioatbas,  Laid  WMteota,  omI  Load 
LytUlton]^  Ao  fadler  vf  *e  prSsentkud,  who 
hvad  at  a  hoasa  oaDed  little  Ilagley.-^4>V9VA. 
'Mi  fsMlainan  was  ao  ktinala  ifteidl  of  Me. 
TlHala,.and  had  soma  y«Ma  battle  isfitedM*- 
son  (throogh^Mit.  Tteale)  to  vidt  him  «lUagtoy, 
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^TtnjE  1^ 


SMmrOt^,  irea  StpttmhBr.^We  saw 
the  hoase  and  park,  wnicli  equalled  my  ex* 
pectatioi>— 'The  houae  is  one  square  mass 
— ^Tbe  offioes  are  below^The  rooms  ofeie* 
gance  on  the  first  ^oor^  with  two  stories  of 
bedchambers,  very  well  disposed  .above  it— 
The  bedchambers  have  low  windows,  which 
abates  the  dignit^r  of  the  house— The  park 
has  an  artificial  ruio,  and  wants  water;  there 
is,  however,  one  temporaiy  cascade »— From 
Che  farthest  hiil  there  is  a  very  wide  pros* 
pecc. 

Sundaif,  l$tk  September. — I  went  to 
church-^^The  chivch  is,  externally,  very 
mean,  and  is  thereibre  diligently  hidden  by 
a  plantation^There  are  in  it  several  mod- 
em monuments  of  the  Lytteltons. 

There  dined  with  us  Lord  Dudley,  and 
Sir  Edward  Lyttelton,  of  Staflbrd^hire,  and 
his  lady-^They  were  all  persons  of  agreea* 
ble  conversation. 

I  found  time  to  reflect  on  my  birthday, 
and  oiiered  a  prayer,  which!  hope  was 
heard. 

Mimday,  IM  S^ember.^We  made 
haste  away  from  a  place  where  all  wore 
offended  * — In  the  way  we  /isited  the  Lea* 
sowes— It  was  rain,  yet  we  visited  all  the 
waterfalls — There  are,  in  one  place*  four- 
teen falls  in  a  short  line— It  is  the  next  place 
to  11am  garden»-*Poor  Shenstone  never 
tasted  his  pension— It  is  not  very  well  prov- 
^  that  any  pension  was  obtained  for  him 
— ^I  am  afraid  that  he  died  of  miseiy. 

We  came  to  Birmingham,  and  1  sent  for 
Wheeler  3,  whom  I  foimd  welU 

3W«4fay,  Wth  S€^tember.--We  break- 
fasted with  Wheeler,  and  visited  the  mantt- 
factnrs  of  Fapier  iiuieA^— The  paper  which 
they  use  is  smooth  whited  brown;  the  var- 
nish is  polished  with  rotten  stone— Wheeler 
gve  me  a  teaboard — We  then  went  to 
miton's  <,  who,  with  great  civility,  led  us 

>  [*'  He  was  eoraged  at  arti6cial  raina  aod  tern* 
Miary  eaaeades,  ao  ibst  I  wKidar  at  hia  leaving 
hii  opiadoB  of  them  dabioiia;  besklei,  be  bated  the 
Lytceltaiii,  and  woald  rafoiee  in  «u  oppoitanity 
of  kwaltii^  them."—- Pto«n'  MS,r-^^  pott, 
tub  1T8I«  the  lAfe  0/ LytteUotL-^Ko.l 

*  [*•  Bfai.  Lyfltell^a,  ei^nmU  CatoUne  Bria- 
tow,  Ibreed  warn  to  play  A  wfefat  agunst  my  likioa, 
aad  her  btuboiid  .laek  away  J^huaon's  candEs 
that  he  wanted  to  read  by  at  tiM  <other  end  of  the 
raom.  Tkbaa,  I  o^  ^wem  iha  eiieaeea.*'— 
Puun  MS.I 

'  [Dr.  Benjamin  Wbsalsr ;  ha  wai  a  aative  of 
Oxford,  and  origioall?  on  the  fopndatioa  of  Trinity 
ColMga^  aftarwanh  he  haoane  a  F«Uo«r  af  Mag- 
dalflM  Oollege,  Catton  of  Chrbt  Ouroh,  and  Be- 
gias  Fkafewor  of  Divinity .  Ha  task  hia  d^pea  ef 
A.  M.  Non  14,  17«,  and  D.  D.  My.«,  mO ; 
and  waa  a  maa  of  aftanaiva  laaming.-  Dt>  Jahn- 
abn,  in  hb  lettaia  to  Mta<  Tkarie,  etriathisi  '<  My 
laaaaed  fiMdy  the  maA  with  whom  1  moat  del%bt* 
ad  to  ooMraaa."— JUtr.— Ocrpr^l 

«  [Seajiotf,  Std  Maidi,  177«.— Bn.] 


through  his  sh^ps-^I  could  not  distinedy 
see  his  enginery — Twelve  dozen  of  buttons 
for  three  Snillings<^Spootis  struck  at  once. 

WedneBdmy,  %\gt  September ^Vfhofkx. 
came  to  us  agaijHM.We  came  easily  to 
Woodstock. 

Thwridf^,  md  September.^Wo  saw 
Blenheim  and  Woodstock  park-^Tbe  park 
contains  two  thousand  five  hundred  acre^ 
about  four  square  miles.  It  has  red  deei^-* 
Mr.  Bryant  showed  me  the  library  with 
great  civility — ^Durandi  Rational;,  1469*— 
Laacaris'  Grammar  of*  the  first  edition,  wdi 
printed,  but  much  less  than  later  editions^— 
The  first  Batrachomyomachia  7— The  duke 
sent  Mr.  Thrale  partridges  and  fniil— At 
night  we  came  to  Oxford. 

Frida^i  ^d  Septemker^^We  wmtad 
Mr.  Coulson — ^The  ladies  wandered  aboiil 
the  university. 

Sahirday^fHOtS^ptember^lUM^^We  dine« 


*  (This  10  a  work  written  by  WiUiam  Danad, 
Bidlu^.of  Mende*  aod  printed  on  veilnm,  in  foIia» 
by  Fufit  and  Sc^oeffor,  in  Mentz,  1469.  It  ii  tba 
tliird  ^ook  that  is  known  to  be  printed  with  a  date, 
and  \a  coDitidered  as  a  cdrioiia  and  extiaoidiQary 
spectnito  of  early  printing.  An  imperfect  eopy 
wad  M)Id  at  iDr.  Askew 'a  nle,  Feb.  22,  1775,  for 
Htxty-one  pounds,  to  Mr.  Elmaly,  the  baokaeUer. 

DUPPA.] 

*  [Dr.  Johnson,  in  another  cohnna  of  hia  INa- 
ry,  has  pot  down,  in  a  note,  **  Pint  priaiad  book 
in  Greek,  Laacaris'a  Graaunar,  4to.  MfdinhiBi, 
1476.*'  The  iinprmt  of  this  book  is,  MetH/Oam, 
Jmpreetum  per  MagUirum  JH&nytntm  Pm- 
ravitiman,  M.CCCCXXXVI.  Die  zxx  /m* 
uariL  This  editkin  ia  very  rare,  and  it  ia  profaa- 
ble  that  Dr.  Johnson  saw  it  now  for  the  fiiat  timeu 
A  copy  waa  porcboaad  for  the  king*a  library  at 
Dr.  Askew's  sale,  1776,  for  tweoty-oaa  poondt 


This  was  the  firrt  book  that  waa  ever  prnied 
in  the  Greek  character.  The  fint  book  printed 
in  the  En^lidi  laognags  waa  the  Wttorifes  of 
2Voy«,  printed  in  1471;  an  imperfect  eopy  of 
which  waa  pat  np  to  pnblic  sale  in  1812,  when 
there  was  a  coujpetitioa  amongrt  men  eakinem 
lor  learning,  rank,  and  fortane;  and,  aooonfin^ 
to  their  eatliiiation  of  its  value,  it  waa  sold  iar  the 
sam  of  19601.  lOa.— Dvvpa.] 

7  [The  Batde  of  the  Frogs  and  Ifiee.    Tha 
iiiat  edition  .waa  printed  by  I^onicas 
I486.    TSm  book  eonsiata  of  forty-4 
amall  qqaito,  and  the  verses  are  printed  with 
and  black, ink  jdtamataly.    A  oopy  waa  aoid  at 
Dr.  Aakew's  sale,  1775,  Jor  fourteen  {vmeaa.— 
DurPA.] 

<*  ['*  Of  the  dmner  at  Untversity  CoUefS  I  aa- 
nienber  nothing,  .iudeat  it  waa  than  that  Ur 
Vanaitlart,  a  flouiihkig  aoft  of  ehaiacter,  aba  wad 
off  hia  giacelal  &nn  by  fencing  with  Mr.  Sawasd, 
who  jomed  as  at  OifonL    We  had  a  gmad  din- 


ner at  Queen'*  College^  and  Dr.  Jahoaon 

Man  Thiale  and  me  obaerve  the  eacaraony  af  the- 

rioa  cop;  bat  1  have  but  a  feiat  remeaabiaaeaaf 
and  can  in  nowiaa  teU  wha  invitad  as,  er  hew 
we  came  by  oar  academical  banoar  of  \ 
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-Vansittart^  told  me 
his  distemper. — Afterwards  we  Were  at 
Burke's  [at  BeaconsfieJd* ,  where  We  heard 


of  the  dlsaolntion  of  the  parliament '—W* 
went  home. 


amc.  [«  Dr.  Johnson  had  alway^^  very 
p.  186.  gf^^^  personal  regard  ana  parucuiar 
<i6fection  for  Mr.  Burke;  and  when  at 
this  time  the  general  election  broke  up 
the  delightful  soc^aty  hi  which  we  has  spent 
some  time  at  Beaconsfield,  Dr>  Johnson 
shook  the  hospitable  master  of  the  hoiise 
kindly  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  Farewell,  mv 
dear  sir,  and  remember  that  I  wish  yon  all 
the  success  which  ought  to  be  wished  vou, 
which  can  possibly  b^  wished  you>  indeed^ 
iy  an  honest  man,^ "] 

''  MR.  BOS  WELL  TO  DR,  JOHNSON. 

'*  Ediubiirgb,  SOth  AugiMt,  1T74. 

"  You  have  given  me  an  inscription  for  a 
portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  which 
you,  in  a  short  and  striking  muaner,  point 


oar  healths  drank  in  form,  and  I  half  believe  in 
Latin.*' — Pioxzi  MS,  The  Editor  suspects  that 
MiB.  Piozzi,  writing  after  a  lapse  of  forty  yean, 
mentioned  Queen*»  by  mistake  for  Umocrsity 
CoUega.— Ed.] 

1  [Mr.  Coalson  was  a  senior  Fellow  of  ITniver- 
Bty  College  ;  in  habit  and  appearance  somewhat 
resembling  Johnson  himself,  and  Was  considered 
in  his  time  as  an  Oxford  character.  He  took  his 
degree  of  A.  M.  April  12,  1746.  Ailer  this  Tisit, 
Dr.  Johnson  told  Birs.  Thrale  that  he  was  the  nam 
designaied  in  the  Rambler,  under  the  name  of 
Getidos  the  philosopher ^---Duvp a.  It  was  Mna 
Pica's  oMfiuum  of  names,  as  she  honelf  adteitB 
in  her  MS.  lettais  to  Mr.  Dnppa,  which  ga?  e 
lise  to  the  nnfonnded  idea  that  Gelidas  was  meant 
Ibr  Professor  Colson,  of  Cambridge  (See  antSy 
p.  88  and  88) ;  Bin.  Pioza  meant  Mr.  Coulson, 
Fellow  of  UnioertUjf ;  but  even  as  to  this  Mr» 
Coulson,  of  Oxford,  Mn.  Piozzi  must  have  been 
in  some  degree  of  error.  Coulson  was  a  humour- 
ist, and  Johnson  may  have  caught  some  hints 
from  him;  but  the  greater  nun)ber  of  the  points  of 
the  character  of  Gelidns  could  have  no  resem- 
blance to  him.  Lord  StoweU  informs  the  editor 
that  he  was  very  eccentric.  He  would  on  a  fine 
day  hang  out  of  the  college  windows  his  various 
pieces  of  apparel  to  dr,  which  used  to  be  univer- 
sally answered  by  the  young  men  hanging  out 
from  all  the  other  windows  quilts,  carpets,  rags, 
and  every  kind  of  trash,  and  this  was  called  an 
illumination.  His  notions  of  the  eminence  and 
importance  of  his  academic  situation  were  so  pe- 
cttliajr,  that,  when  he  afterwards  accepted  a  college 
livinc,  he  expressed  to  Lord  StoweU  his  dou& 
wheUinr,  after  living  so  lone  in  the  great  world, 
he  might  not  grow  weaiy  m  the  comparative  re- 
tirement of  a  country  parish. — ^Ed.] 

'  [See  ante,  p.398  and  299,  n.  The  distemper 
was  no  doubt  a  tendency  to  depression  of  spirits, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  aUndes  to  m  the  last  cited 
B.— Ed.] 


out  her  hanl  fate.  But  you  will  be  pleased 
to  keep  in  mind,  x^iai  my  picture  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  particular  scene  in  her  history 
— her  being  forced  to  resign  her  crown, 
while  she  was  imprisoned '  in  the  castle  of 
Lochlevin,  I  must,  therefore,  beg  that  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  ^ive  me  an  inscrip- 
tion suited  to  that  particular  scene;  or  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  formerly  transmit- 
ted to  you  is  the  best;  and  at  anv  rate,  fa- 
vour Die  with  aji  English  translation.  It 
will  be  doubly  kind  if  you  comply  with  my 
request  speedily* 

"  Your  critical  notes  on  the  specimen  of 
Lord  Hailes's  'Annals  of  Scotland '  are  ex- 
cellent. I  agreed  with  you  on  every  one  of 
them.  He  himself  objected  only  to  the 
alteration  of  free  to  hrave^  in  the  passage 
where  he  says  that  Edward 'departed  with 
the  glory  due  to  the  conqueror  or  a  free  peo- 
ple.' He  says,  to  call  the  Scots  brave  would 
only  add  to  the  glory  of  their  conqueror. 
You  will  make  albwance  for  the  national 
seal  of  our  annalist.  I  now  send  a  few 
more  leaves  of  the  Annals,  which  I  hope 
you  will  peruse,  and  return  with  od- 
servations,  as  vou  did  uj[)on  the  former 
occasion.  Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me  thus: 
'  Mr.  Boswell  will  be  pleased  to  express  the 

grateful  sense  which  Sir  David  Dalrymple 
as  of  £fr.  Johnson's  attention  to  his  little 
specimen.  The  further  specimen  will  show, 
that 

*  Even  in  an  Edward  he  can  see  desert.' 
**  It  ffives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that 
a  republication  of  Isaac  Walton's  Lives  is 
intended.  You  have  been  in  a  mistake  in 
thinking  that  Lord  Hailes  had  it  in  view. 
I  remember  one  morning,  while  he  sat  witk 
vou  in  my  house,  he  said,  that  there  should 
be  a  new  edition  of  WaV»n's  Lives ;  and 
you  said  that  '  they  should  be  benoted  a 
little.'  This  was  all  that  passed  on  that 
subject.  You  must,  therefore,  inform  Dr. 
Home,  that  he  may  resume  his  plan.  I  en- 
close a  note  concerning  it;  and  if  Dr.  Home 
will  vnrite  to  me,  all  the  attention  that  I  can 
give  shall  be  cheerfully  bestowed  u]}on 
what  I  think  a  pious  work,  the  preservation 
and  elucidation  of  Walton,  by  whose  writ- 
ings I  have  been  most  pleasingfly  edified." 
•         ••••• 


"MB.  BOSWBLL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

ti  Edmbarg^  16th  Bepl.  1174. 

<<  Wales  has  probably  detained  you  long- 

er  than  I  supposed.    Yon  will  have  become 

s  [DiMolved  the  30th  September,  1774.— En.] 
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quite  a  mountaineer,  by  visiting  Scotland 
one  year  and  Wales  another.  You  must 
next  go  to  Smtzerland.  Cambria  will 
complain,  if  you  do  not  honour  her  also  with 
some  remarJcs.  And  I  find  eonceasere  'e(h 
lumntz,  the  booksellers  expect  another  book. 
I  am  impatient  to  see  your  *  Tour  to  Scot- 
land and  the  Hebrid^.'  Might  you  not 
send  me  a  copy  by  the  post  as  soon  as  it  is 
printed  off.?" 


*'  TO  JAMES  BOSWEI.L,  ESQ. 

**Lenaoii,  I8t  Oct.  1774. 

**iDEAii  SIR, — ^Yesterday  I  returned  from 
my  Welsh  jou  rney.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  my 
book  suspended  so  long;  but  having  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  with  so  much  con- 
venience, a  new  part  of  the  island,  I  coukl 
not  reject  it  I  have,  been  in  ^ve  of  the  six 
counties  of  North  Wales;  and  have  seen 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the  two  seats  of  their 
bishops ;  have  been  upon  Penmaenmaur 
and  Snowdon,  and  passed  over  into  Angle- 
sea.  But  Wales  is  ^o  little  different  from 
England,  that  it  offers  nothing  to  the  spec- 
ulation of  the  traveller. 

' "  When  I  came  home,  I  found  several  of 
your  papers,  with  some  pages  of  Lord 
Hailes's  Annals,  which  I  will  consider.  I 
am  in  haste  to  give  you  some  accoiint  of 
myself,  lest  you  should  suspect  me  of  negli- 
gence in  the  pressing  business  which  I  find 
recbmmended  to  my  care,  and  which  I  knew 
nothing  of  till  now,  when  all  care  is  vain  K 

"  In  the  distribution  of  my  books,  I  pur- 
pose to  folkrw  your  advice,  adding  such  as 
shall  occur  to  me.  I  am  not  pleased  with 
your  notes  of  remembrance  added  to  your 
names,  for  I  hope  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
them. 

"  I  have  received  four  Eree  books,  with- 
out any  direction,  and  suspect  that  they  are 
intended  for  the  Oxford  library.  If  tliat  is 
the  intention,  I  think  it  will  be  proper  to 
add  the  metrical  psalms,  and  whatever  else 
is  printed  in  Erse,  that  the  present  may  be 
complete.  The  donor's  name  shonkl  be 
told. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  read  the  book 
before  it  was  printed,  but  our  distance  does 
not  easily  permit  it. 

"  I  am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  does  not  intend 
to  publish  Walton;  I  am  afraid  it  wUl  not 
be  done  so  well,  if  it  be  done  at  all. 

'<  I  purpose  now  to  drive  the  book  foi^ 
ward.    Make  mv  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  and  let  me  hear  oAen  from  vou.    I  am, 
4iear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
**  Sam«  Johnson." 


'  I  had  wriften  to  ban,  to  request  his  interposi- 
tita  m  behalf  of  a  cooviet,  who  I  thought  was 
vsiy  uajastly  oondemnod.— Boswxli*. 


Parliament  having  been  dissolved,  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  was  a  stetdy 
supporter  of  government,  having  a^ain  to 
encounter  the  storm  of  a  contested  election. 
he  wrote  a  short  political  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  The  Patriot*,"  addressed  to  the  electors 
of  Great  BTitain;  a  title  which,  to  factious 
men  who  consider  a  patriot  only  as  an  op- 
poser  of  the  measures  of  government,  will 
appear  strange^  misappli^.  It  was,  bow 
ever,  written  with  energetick  vivacity;  and, 
except  those  passages  in  which  it  endeavonrs 
to  vindicate  tne  glaring  outrage  of  the  house 
of  commons  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  and  to  justify  the  attempt  to  reduce 
our  fellow-subjects  in  America  to  uneondi- 
tional  submission,  it  contained  an  admiralrfp 
display  of  the  properties  of  a  real  patriot,  in 
the  original  and  genuine  sense  ;-^  sincere, 
steady,  rational,  and  unbiassed  friend  to  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  his  king  and 
country.  It  must  oe  acknowledged,  bow- 
ever,  •mat  both  in  this  and  his  two  former 
pamphlets,  there  was,  amidst  many  po#eP* 
ful  arguments,  not  oidy  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  sophistry,  but  a  contemptuous  ridicule 
of  his  opponents,  which  was  very  provoking. 

"  TO  MR.  PERKINS  *. 

"S5th  October,  1774. 

SiK, — You  may  do  me  a  very  great  fa- 
vour. M FB.  Williams,  a  gentlewoman  vrfaom 
you  may  have  seen  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  is  a 
petitioner  for  Mr.  Hetherington^  charity; 
petitions  aie  this  day  issued  at  Christ's  hcw- 
pital. 

"  I  am  a  bad  manager  of  busiDeas  in  a 
crowd;  and  if  I  should  send  a  meui  man, 
he  may  be  pnt  away  without  his  errand.  I 
must,  therefore,  entreat  that  you  will  gtv, 
and  ask  fbr  a  petition  for  Anna  Williaipa^ 
whose  paper  of  inquiries  was  delivered  with 
answers  at  the  counting-house  of  the  hospi- 
tal on  Thursday  the  aOth.  My  servant 
win  attend  you  thither,  and  bring  the  peti- 
tion home  when  you  have  it. 

"  The  petition  which  they  are  to  give  ub, 
is  a  form  which  they  deliver  to  every  peti- 


'  Mr.  Perkins  \99s  for  a  number  of  yean  tbs 
worthy  superintendent  of  Air.  Thrale's  greit 
brewery,  and  after  his  death  became  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  it;  and  now  resides  in  Mr.  Thiale^ 
bouse  in  Sonthwark,  which  was  the  scene  of  m 
man^  literary  meetings,  and  in  whkh  he  contimies 
the  liberal  hospitality  for  which  it  was  emineoL 
Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  him  muck  He  hung  sf 
in  the  coimting-bouse  a  fine  proof  of  the  admin- 
ble  mezzotinto  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Dongfaty  ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Thrale  asked  him  somewhat  flippantly, 
**  Why  do  you  put  him  up  in  the  coonti^g-boose  ?" 
He  answered,  '*  Because,  madam^  1  wish  ts 
have  one  wise  man  there. "  *  *  Sir  (said  Johnaoo)* 
I  thank  too.  It  is  a  very  handsome  complimefll^ 
and  I  believe  you  speak  sincerely." — ^Boswsu. 
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tioner,  and  which  the  petitioRer  is  after- 
wards to  fill  up,  and  return  to  them  again. 
This  we  must  have,  or  we  cannot  proeeed 
according  to  their  directions.  You  need,  I 
believe,  only  ask  for  a  petition;  if  they  in- 
duire  fbr  whom  you  ask,  you  can  tell 
niem. 

"  I  bcff  pardon  for  giving  you  this  trou- 
ble; but  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
I  am^  sir,  your  roost  humble  servknt, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

'^  to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*«  London,  27th  Oct.  1774. 
*<  Dear  sir, — There  has  appeared  lately 
In  the  papers  an  account  of  the  boat  over- 
set between  Mull  and  Ulva,  in  which  many 
passengers  were  lost,  and  among  them 
Maclean  of  Col.  We,  vou  know,  were 
once  drowned  i;  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
story  is  either  want(Mi]y  or  erroneously  told. 
Pray  satisfy  me  by  the  next  post. 

"  I  have  printed  two  hundred  and  forty 
pages.  I  am  able  to  do  nothing  much 
worth  doing  to  dear  Lord  Hadles's  nook.  I 
will,  however,  send  back  the  sheets ;  and 
hope,  by  degrees,  to  answer  all  your  reason- 
able expectations. 

"  Mr.  Thraie  has  happily  surmounted  a 
rerj  violent  and  acrhnonious  opposition; 
but  all  joys  have  their  aliatement:  Mrs. 
Thraie  has  faQen  from  her  horse,  and  hurt 
herself  very  much.  The  rest  of  our  friends, 
I  believe,  are  well.  My  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Boswell.— I  am,  sir,  your  most  affec- 
tionate servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  letter,  which  shows  his  tender  con- 
cern fbr  an  amiable  young  gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  been  very  mucn  obliged  in 
the  Hebrides,  I  have  inserted  accordmg  to 
its  date,  though  before  receiving  it  I  had 
informed  him  of  the  mekmoholy  event  that 
the  young  Laird  of  Col  was  unfortunately 
drowned. 

*'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  E8<^. 

»  96th  Nov.  1774. 

"  Dear  str,— Last  night  I  corrected  the 
last  page  of  our  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.' 
The  pnnter  has  detained  it  all  this  time,  for 
I  had,  before  I  went  into  Wales,  written 
all  except  two  riieets.  *  The  Patriot »  was 
oallfid  for  by  my  polilacal  friends  on  Friday, 
was  written  on  Saturday,  and  I  have  heard 
little  of  it.  So  vague  are  conjectures  at  a: 
distances^  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  take 
oare  that  copies  be  sent  to  you,  for  I  would 


'  In  the  newiBapers.-^BoBWBLL, 

'  AUivliDff  to  a  ptinge  in  a  letter  of  mine, 
whsM,  apaaJuiig  of  hii  **  Joiimey  to  the  Hebri- 
des/' I  aay,  «  B«t  hv  not « The  Patriot'  been  an 
iotomiption,  by  the  tiine  taken  to  write  it,  and 
the  time  laxqnntly  spent  in  liptaMis  ^  itiap- 
plonces  ?'* — ^BoswELL. 


wish  that  they  might  be  given  befove  they 
are  bought;  but  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Stra- 
ban  will  send  to  you  and  to  the  booksellers  at 
the  same  time.  Trade  is  as  ditigient  as 
courtesy.  I  have  mentioned  all  that  you 
recommended.  Pray  make  my  ccmplimenta 
to  Mrs.  Boewell  and  the  younglings.  The 
club  has,  I  think,  not  yet  met 

"Tell  me,  and  tell  me  honestly,  what 
you  think  and  what  others  say  of  our  travels. 
Shall  we  touch  the  continent  3? — I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

«  8am.  Jobtksoji." 

In  his  manuscript  diaty  of  this  year,  there 
is  the  fbllowing  entry: 

**Nov.97.  Advent  Sunday.  I  considered' 
that  this  day,  being  the  beginning  of*  the  ec- 
clesiastical year,  was  a  proper  time  for  a  new 
course  of  life.  I  began  to  r^ad  the  Greek 
Testament  regularly  at  one  hundred  and 
sixty  versos  every  Sunday.  This  day  I  be- 
gan the  Acts. 

**  In  this  week  1  read  Virgil's  Pastorals. 
I  kiamed  to  repeat  the  Pollio  and  Galhis. 
I  read  carelessly  the  first  Georgick." 

Such  evidences  of  his  unceasing  ardour, 
botli  for  "  divine  and  human  lore,"  when 
advanced  into  his  sixty-fif\h  year,  and  not* 
withstanding  his  many  disturbances  from 
disease,  must  make  US.  at  once  honour  his 
spirit,  and  kunent  that  it  should  be  so  grie- 
vously dogged  by  its  material  tegument.  It 
is  remarkable  that  he  was  veiy  fond  of  the 
precision  which  calculation  ppoduees.  Thua 
we  find  in  one  of  his  manuscript  diaries, 
'<  12  pages  in  4to..  Gr.  Test,  and  SO  pages 
in  B^^  folio,  comprise  the  whole  m  40 
days," 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  JOHN  ROOLE,  E8<i.** 
»l9Ui  DMember,  1774. 

'^  Dbar  sir, — ^I  have  returned  your  play  $, 
which  you  will  find  underscored  with  red, 
where  there  was  a  word  which  I  did  not  like. 
The  red  will  be  washed  off  with  a  little 
water. 

*^  The  plot  is  so  well  framed.  She  intrica- 
cy so  artful,  and  the  disentanglement  so 
easy,  the  suspense  so  affieetiBg,   and  the 

Fassionate  parts  so  properly  interposed,  that 
have  no  doubt  of^its  success. — I  am,  sir^^ 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jx)hn80w.'*' 


'  We  had  projected  a  voyage  together  np  the 
Baltick,  and  tnlked  of  vioting  soma  of  the  mom 
noctbera  Tegions.-*Bo8Wsi,L. 

*  [John  Hoole,  who  torn  thi»  time  fbrward 
will  be  found  nraoh  in  Johnaon'e  racie^,  was  the 
son  of  a  watchmaker,  bom  abont  1726.  He  was. 
a  clerk  in  the  India  Hoiue,  bat  devoted  hia  leiraie 
to  literature.  He  pobliehed  translations  of  Tano  *» 
Jerusalem  and  Ariosto's  Orlando.  He  died  in 
1808.— Ed.] 

*  Cleonice.— BoswjuUm  ^  ' 
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The  first  effort  of  his  pen  in  1775,  w^s 
*'  Proposals  for  publishing  the  Works  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox  ^  t^"  ^  three  vol- 
umes quarto.  In  his  diary,  January  2, 1 
find  this  entry:  "Wrote  Charlotte's  Pro- 
posals." But,  indeed,  the  internal  evi- 
dence would  have  been  quite  sufficient. 
Her  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  publick  was 
thus  enforced: 

«  Most  of  the  pieces,  as  they  appeared 
sinffly,  have  been  read  with  approbation, 
perhaps  above  their  merits,  but  of  no  ffreat 
advantage  to  the  writer.  She  hopes,  there- 
fore, that  she  shall  not  be  considered  as  too 
indulgent  to  vanity,  or  too  studious  of  in- 
terest, if  from  that  labour  which  has  hith- 
erto been  chiefly  gainful  to  others,  she  en- 
deavours to  obtain  at  last  some  profit  to 
herself  and  her  chiklren.  She  cannot  de- 
cently enforce  her  claim  by  the  praise  of 
her  own  performances;  nor  can  ahe  sup- 
pose, that,  by  the  most  artful  and  laboured 
address,  any  additional  notice  could  be 
procured  to  a  publication,  of  which  her 
majesty  has  condescended  to  be  the  pa- 
troness." 

He  this  year  also  wrote  the  Preface  to 
Baretti's  "Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and 
English  t." 

*'T0   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ES^. 

<*  14th  JaBwry,  1775. 

"  Dbae  sie, — ^You  never  did  ask  for  a 
book  by  the  post  till  now,  and  I  did  not 
think  on  it  Vou  see  now  it  is  done.  I 
sent  one  to  the  king,  and  I  bear  he  likes  it 

"  I  shall  send  a  parcel  into  Scotland  for 
presents,  and  intend  to  give  to  many  of 
my  friends.  In  your  catalogue  you  left  out 
Lord  Auchinleck. 

"  Let  me  know,  as  fast  as  vou  read  it, 
how  you  like  it;  and  let  me  know  if  any 
mistake  is  committed,  or  any  thing  im- 
portant left  out.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  sheets.  My  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Boswell,  and  to  Veronica,  and  to  all  my 
friends.  1  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "Sam.  Johjnsoe." 

"MR.     BOSWELL     TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

«*  Edinbiuvh,  l9Ui  Jan.  1176. 

k"  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  best  thanks 
for  your  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  which 
came  to  me  b^  last  nip^ht's  post.  I  did 
really  ask  the  favour  twice;  but  you  have 
been  even  with  me  by  granting  it  so  speedi- 
ly. Bis  dot  qui  eito  dot.  Though  ill  of 
a  bad  cold,  you  kept  me  up  the  greatest 
part  of  last  night;  for  I  did  not  stop  tiD  I 
had  read  every  word  of  your  book.  Hook- 
ed back  to  our  first  talking  of  a  visit  to  the 
Hebrides,  which  was  many  years  ago, 
when  sitting  by  ourselves  in  the  Mitre  tav- 
ern in  London,  I  think  about  vfitching  time 


[See  antoy  p.  95.— Ed.] 


o'  night;  and  then  exulted  in  contenplatiB^ 
our  scheme  fulfilled,  and  a  monumenimik 
perenne  of  it  erected  by  vow  s^Krior 
abilities.  I  shall  only  say,  that  your  book 
has  afforded  me  a  high  gratification.  I 
shall  afterwards  give  you  my  thoughts  on 
particular  passages.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
hasten  to  tell  you  of  your  having  jnistaken 
two  names,  which  you  will  correct  in  Lon- 
don, as  I  shall  do  here,  that  the  gentlemen 
who  deserve  the  valuable  compliments 
which  you  have  paid  them,  may  enioy  their 
honours.  In  page  106,  for  Uoraon  read 
MureMsoni    and  in  page  957,  for  Jtfoc/eaii 

read  MaeleodK 

•  •  •  • 

"  But  I  am  now  to  apply  to  yon  ibr  im 
mediate  aid  in  my  profession*  whidi  you 
have  never  refused  tp  grant  when  I  request 
ed  it.  I  enclose  you  a  petition  for  Dr. 
Memis,  a  phvsician  at  Aberdeen,  in  wliich 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  exerted  his  talents, 
and  which  I  am  to  answer  as  counsel  Ibr 
the  managers  of  the  royal  infirmary  in  that 
city.  Mr.  Jopp,  the  provost,  who  deliver- 
ed to  you  your  freedom,  is  one  of  my  cli- 
ents, and,  a$  a  eUizen  of  Merdeemy  you 
will  support  him. 

"  The  fact  is  shortly  this.  In  a  transla- 
tion of  the  charter  of  the  infirmary  from 
Latin  into  English,  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  managers,  the  same  phrase  in 
the  original  is  in  one  place  rendered  phyn- 
dan,  but  when  apphed  to  Dr.  Memis  is 
rendered  doctor  of  medicine.  Dr.  Memis 
complained  of  tlijs  before  the  translation 
was  printed,  but  was  not  indulged  with 
having  it  altered;  and  he  has  brought  an 
action  for  damages,  on  account  of  a  suppos- 
ed injury,  as  if  me  des^nation  given  to  him 
was  an  inferior  one,  tending  to  mske  it  be 
supposed  he  is  not  a  physieiany  and  conse- 
quently to  hurt  his  practice.  My  father 
has  dismissed  the  action  as  groundkss,  uid 
now  he  has  appealed  to  the  whole  court  3  '* 

''to   JAMES   BOS W ELL y  ES^* 

.  **  iBt  Juuiary,  ITTSL 

"  Dear  sir,— I  long  to  hear  how  yra 
like  the  book;  it  is,  I  think,  much  lued 
here.  But  Macpherson  is  very  furious  j  c«» 
you  give  me  any  more  intcmgenoe  uout 


'  [It  18  Btruige  that  thaw  envn  have  aew 
been  coirectsd:  they  will  be  ibiiiid  m.  vol.  viL 
pp.  266  and  401,  of  Murphy's  editkm»  aad  ^raL 
ix.  pp.  44  and  160»  of  the  Oxford  edition.     Kr.] 

'  In  the  coaxt  of  semon  of  Soodaod  as 
is  fint  tried  by  one  of  the  judges,  who  m 
the  lord  ordinary;  and  if  either  paity  k 
lied,  be  may  appeal  to  the  whole  coait»  < 
of  fifteen,  the  lord  prendeat  aa  ~ 
judges,  who  have  both  in  and  out  of  < 
title  of  lonb  fiom  the  name  of  tbdr 
Loid  Attchialack,  Lord  Manbaddo,  Sec..— Bo». 

WKX.L. 
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w. 


hioi,  or  hw  Fingal?  Do  what  you  eaii,  uad 
do  it  quickly,     is  Lord  Haiteci  oa  our  sidt)? 

*<  Pray  iet  nus  know  nrbat  J  uwod  you 
when  I  led  yog,  thai  I  may  send  it  to  you« 

<^  r  am  ffoini;  U)  write  about  the  Ameri- 
cans. If  you  have  picked  up  any  hintu 
amon^  your  hiwyera,  wlip  are  |[reat  ma»o 
tere  ot  the  law  of  natjonf,  or  it  your  own 
iQi'nd  augrgeats  any  t^ng^,  let  me  know. 
But  mum,  it  in  a  secret 

**  I  will  send  your  parcel  ofbookis  anaocm 
aD  I  cau;  but  I  caunot  do  an  I  wi^h*  How- 
ever, y<Mi  fiud  evt^ry  thing  mei|tM>ned  iu  the 
book  whiph  you  recomnftended. 

^*  LaAgtun  i«  here^  we  are  all  that  evtr 
we  were.  He  is  a  worthy  felk)w,  witliout 
malice,  though  not  without  resenimeot  K 

"  Poor  Beaucierk  is  so  ill  that  his  life  is 
thought  to  be  in  danger.  Lady  D1  nurses 
him  with'  very  great  assaluity. 

"  Reynolds  hai»  takeu  too  much  to  «tr«>ng 
liquor^,  and  seem9  to  delight  in  his  uew 
character, 

'*  This  is  all  the  news  that !  have;  bitt 
as  you  love  verses,  1  will  send  you  a  i\ew 
which  I  made  upon  Inchkenneth  •'';  but  re- 
member the  condition,  you  shall  not  show 
them,  except  to  Lord  llaibs,  whom  I  love 
better  than  any  man  whom  I  know  so  lit- 
tle. If  he  asks  you  to  iramicribe  them  ibr 
him,  you  may  do  it;  but  I  tljink  he  must 
promise  not  to  let  them  be  copied  agaiu, 
nor  to  show  IImmq  as  mine. 

"  I  have  at  last  sent  iMiek  Loi4  Hailes'a 
alieets.  I  neirer  think  about  retvrniiiff 
them,  beeaiim  I  jdter  nothisg.  You  wifi 
see  tliat  i  might  na  weU  have^  k^t  Chen. 
However,  I  am  ashamed  cf  my  delay;  and 
if  I  have  the  honour  of  receiving  any  motv, 
promise  punctually  to  return  them  by  the 
next  poet  Make  my  compliments  to  dear 
Mrs.  DOS  well,  and  to  Miss  Veronica.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  most  faithfliltv, 

"  Sam.  JoHNsojf  V* 


^  [Tliift  refen  to  the  coohien  ollpdad  to,  umtn, 
|).32l,  ft.ax)d86t.-^CD.] 

^  It  ahaold  be  rwollecled  that  this  CmciM  ^ 
•eriptjon  of  )ijs  Irjood  w«s  givea  by  iohntoa  after 
be  hiuMslf  bnd  becoms  a  ivmter-drinkflr^— Bos- 
WEJLI..  [This  good'Dfttsrad  intiinptwn  •f  Mr. 
BocweU's  eamiot  be  admitted  as  «n  txplaaatk»ii 
of  this  expre8Bion4  Johnsoa  had  besu  a  wateiw 
drinker  ever  aiooe  1766  (see  anU^  p.  ZSH),  and, 
therefore,  that  could  not  be  his  motive  for 
making,  nine  years  after ,  an  obsenratran  an  Sir 
Joshua's  *'  neio  eharaeter.**  Sir  Jo^haa  was 
aheayM  convivial,  and  this  exprewion  was  either 
an  aUu8i<$ti  to  some  little  anecdote  now  fingotleu* 
•r  iirose  ont  of  that  odd  Isncy  vhKli  •  Jehnaon 
(peihapi  ffom  his  own  morbid  feelincs)  enter- 
rained,  that  every  one  who  dnuik  wine,  in  any 
qaantity  whatdoever,  was  more  or  less  dnink. — 

*  [See  emte,  p.  487.— Ed.] 

*  He  now  seut  me  a  Latin  ns<irip()Oii  for  mf 
IWL.  I  fSt 


u  ipdjHiMirfii,  21ili  Jan.  177^ 
•         •  •  •  • 

"  Vou  rat0  our  lawyers  here  too  high, 
wlien  V9u  call  ti^^ew  great  mwters  of  th^ 
law  of  aationik 

"  As  (or  myaelf,  I  a^i  asbamed  to  6ay  ) 
have  lead  little  a^d  thought  Uttle  on  tlie 
subject x^ Auierica.  I  willbe much  oUiget): 
to  you,  if  you  will  direct  me  whpre  I  shall 
fioiT  tlie  beet  iaforimition  of  >vhat  is  to  bo 
said  on  botli  sideo.  it  ie  a  subject  vast  \n 
\\A  pieeeat  extent  and  future  consequences, 
The  imperfect  hints  w)iich  now  Host  iq 
my  mind  teml  rather  to  the  formation  of 
an  opinion  Iha^  our  gov^rnimej^t  ha^  heeu 
predidlimt  aod  severe  in  the  resolutkiii*  , 
inken  4f«ius|  the  BostQuiaos,  Well  do 
you  know  that  1  have  no  kindness  Ibr  that 
race.  But  'nations^  or  bodies  of-  mea, 
should,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  t»r 
trial,  aiid  not  be  i^ondemned  o|i  character 
alojw.  Have  we  not  express  contracts  with 
ouroolcNMM,  wiiidi  afiord  a  naoie  certain 
foua(la«ian  of  judgment,  than  general  polifc* 
ical  apeeoluiona  on  the  mutuid  rights  of 
•tatetr  and  tlidr  pinvincea  or  colonies  I  Pray 
h»t  ale tenw  immediately,  what. to  read,  and 
I  fdiaH  diUg^nCly-  eudeavoui  to  gather  (br 


bi^orieiJ  (lAetara,  Maiy,  Qaeea  of  Bcote^  antf 
aAerwaiAds  fiifantetf  w»  with  an  English^tniasla'. 
tron.  Mr.  AMasmaa  Bo^U,  that  eninert 
patron  of  the  aMs,  haa  sahiMnd  them  lo  the  •«. 
gmviag  teas  uy  pkrtara.. 

**  Maria  gcotoram  Rcftkia, 

fltmifemin  Mfilitlosuruiu 

Cfltttnmeitti  laaaata, 

MJiib  tsrriin^  cjMQojrlbua  vici^ 

Uiello,  per  qn«m 

Icgiia  CedU, 

LaciiniaiM  tv«pldawMa» 

Nvinen  apjpoiU." 


*« Mary,  Qiimii  oflleou^ 


Uy  Um  taiM.il  bj  inSBiiMab 

Awl  flNQMn 
or  her  rebflBaai  Mil^ectB, 


WMk  tears  «nI  ronltoioii, 
To  STev^nAiJoit  of  die  kiagUoiD.**— Bpewai^ 

fit  flnay  be  doiftled  wbelliar  **r«gffi#  esM,** 
in  *e  sense  here  totendsd,  b  i|«ite«ennML  fie 
one  fs  %MMma  that  »^/<rs  eedil,  nUA  eeA/'  and 
iimaat  9wpnmmm,  sfeehwrfcal;  and  that  if  Msty 
bad  beea  qvitthigthe  klifdom,  mMaad  ef  nm^^ 
h«g  the  crown,  r^fin^  e«ittr  vvnidd  becenmeiiuid 
elagant ;  bm  ifrfgnum  meaMf  rtgml  righU,  the 
accnsalhre  case  wpuld  seem  ihe  mere  eeosenaat 
wlfk  the  anahigies  of  framiaar.  Taoitas  aeenw  le 
make  this  diitiQctionf  he  sap  of  troops  abandof^ 
iag  «  pott/tati,  *'  hat  cedunt  *'  (Gernum.  6).; 
bit  whan  they  naffga  the  spmU  of  the  con^eroii^ 
he  aays,  **  bona  thterfefitorum  cedunV  (fiuh 
4,64).  Boaftw  Vhg^,  ^'eadat  iama  lace"  (7 
J^n.  992),  ibr  giving  way  ;  bat  '<  eedat  ku 

Crium  T^V  (11  JEn,  i "    ^ 
nfa  f^M.— Ed.J 


3S0),  ibr  the  resigna- 
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you  kaj  tfaiilg  thut  I  can  find:  Is  Bnrke's 
speech  on  American  taxation  published  by 
himself?  Is  it  authentick?  I  remember  to 
have  heard  you  say,  thai  vou  had  never 
considered  East  Indian  afrairs;  thotigh, 
surely,  they  are  of  much  importance  to 
(Jreat  Briiain.  Under  the  recollection  of 
this,  I  bhelt^r  myftdf  from  the  reproach  of 
ignorance  about  the  Americana.  If  you 
write  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  certainly  un- 
derstand it.  But,  since  yotf  seem  to  ex- 
pect that  I  shoald  Vnow  something  of  it, 
without  your  in^ruction,  and  that  my  own 
mind  should  suffgesi  something,  I  trust  you 
will  put  me  in  tlie  way. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  What  does  Becket  mean  by  the  Orig^ 
inaln  of  Pingal  and  oth«r  poems  of  Oasian, 
which  he  advertises  to  have  tain  in  his 
ahop.>"      ' 


"to  JAMES   BOSWfcLL,   XS<1. 

"MttaJan..lT7& 

''Dear  sir, — ^You  sent  me  a  ease  to  con* 
aider,  in  whit^  I  have  no  facts  bat  what 
are  against  us,  aor  any  principles  ou  which 
to  raason.  It  is  vain  to  try  to  write  thus 
witliout  materials.  The  kot  aeema  to  be 
against  you;  at  kast  I  cannot  know  not 
say  any  thing  .  to  the  contrary.  I  am 
fflad  thst  you  like  the  book  so  welt,  i 
hear  no  more  of  Macpherson.  I  shall 
long  to  know  what  Loud  HatWs  saya  of  it. 
I«end  it  him  privately.  I  shaU  send  the 
parcel  as  soon  as  I  can.  Make  my  com- 
])liments  to  Mrs..Boswell.  I  am,  sir,  &c. 
*^  Sam.  JoHifsoN." 

**ME.    B0SW£LL   TO   DR.    JOHNSON. 
«t  Gdmburgh,  2d  Feb.  1T75. 
«  •  •  «  s 

"  As  to  Macpherson,  I  am  anxious  to 
nave  frqm  yourself  a  full  and  powted  ac* 
count  of  what  has  passed  between  you  and 
him.  It  is  confidently  told  here,  that  be- 
fore your  book  carou  out  he  sent  to  you, 
to  let  you  know  that  he  understood  you 
meant  to  d^ny  the  authenticity  of  Os^ian's 
poems;  that  the  ori^als  were  in  his  poa- 
aVBsiou;  that  you  might  have  inqjection  of 
tfaem,  and  miffht  take  the  evidence  of  peo« 
pleakiUed  in  the  £fM4angiiage;  and  that 
ne  hoped,  'after  this  fair  m»r,  you  wioiikl 
not  be  so  uncandid  as  to  asaert  that  he  had 
refused  reasonable  proof.  That  you  paid 
no  regard  to  his  message,  but  published 
your  strong  attack  upon  nim;  and  then  hfe 
wrote  a  letter  to  you,  in  such  terms  as  hfe 
thought  suited  to  one  who  had  not  afeted 
as  a  man  of  veracity.  You  may  believe  ft 
gives  me  pain  to  hear  your  conduct  repre- 
sented as  unfavourable,  while  I  can  only 
deny  what  is  said,  on  the  ground  thai  your 
character  reiutes  it,  without  having  an;^  in- 
formation to  oppose.    Let  me,  t  beg  it  of 


you,  be  furnished  wifh  a  sufficient  answer 
to  any  caluipny  upon  this  occasion. 

"  Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me  (for  we  cor- 
respond more  than  we  talk  together),  •  A» 
to  Fingdl,  I  see  a  controversy  arising,  and 
purpose  to  keep  oat  of  its  way.  There  n 
no  doubt  that  I  might  mention  some  cir- 
cumstances $  but  I  do  not  choose  to  coromjt 
them  to  paper  ».*  What  his  opiiiion  is  I 
do  not  know..  He  says,  '  I  am  singularly 
obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  liis  accurate 
and  usefVil  criticisms.  Had  he  grven  some 
strictui^  on  the  general  plan  o?  the  work, 
it  would  have  added  much  to  bis  favovrs.' 
He  is  charmed  with  your  verses  on  iLch- 
kenneth,  says  they  are  very  elegant,  but 
bids  me  tell  you,  hedoabts  whether 

*  Legitiaaas  ftciunt  pectMH.  pan  preeat,  * 

be  according  to  the  rubrick*  :    but   that 


*  h'm  loidship,  aotwiihstanding  hb  pnoletiM^ 
did  cooiDiit  his  aentimeota  to  paper,  and  in  one. 
•f  im  note*  atBxed  to  hit  CoUactioii  ot  Old  Swou 
tiflh  Poetry y.  he  4ays,  *'  tu  doubt  the  antbeatickjr 
of  tboM  poeum  is  a  refinenient  in  ecepticittn  io- 
deed." — J.  Boswell. 

'  [Meaning,  perbipi,  that  this  line  would,  iT 
taken  as  a  ^enef-al  principle,  exclude  the  expe- 
diency df  any  form  of  prayer,  or  the  ner^wity  c^ 
a  priesthood,  and  con^uently  iitipngn  ear  Htmi^ 
and  chnrcH  Mtiiblishnient ;  hot  Dr.  Jofat»OD'r 
Teraes  referred  to  a  caee  not  bf  public  but  of  do- 
mestic  prayer ;  aiMl  the  Clnrch  of  En^aod, 
though  its  hMi^  aJiMs  admiiable  help*  to  pri- 
Wte  d^oHom,  doeii  not  affect  to  regalate  it  by 
Miyfomi  or  cabriek  ;  it  wae,  bowew^  peibap^ 
this  eritioMB  wbicb  iadvoed  Jebnaoii  te  SBbatitato 
for  this  elegant  Ibw  the  ebfova  and  awkwasA 
oaa, . 

'^  Sint  pro  ItgiXimif  pura  l4»btUa  uktuJ* 
^  arUe,  p»  437»  n. — Ed.]     Ia  the  Appendix  t» 
the  l^liah  copy,  we  )Ri,ve,  in  additwn  to  tfaii 
note,  wbat  follows. 

[While  this  voloqoe  (vol.  iil  of  the  English  edi- 
tion) was  paaBing  throngh  the  pren,  but  aAer  ppt 
21  and  171  {anUy  p.  437,  and  p.  498,  of  tfas 
edhito)  had  been  printed,  Mr.  Langion  fkvov^ 
ed  the  Editor  with  aeverat  ifitenestin^  papers 
(which  had  Wlong^d  i:iy  fats  grandfiimr,  Utr. 
Bennet  Langtoo),  and,  amongst  them,  a  copy  oT 
the  Veri^et  on  Tn^Kei>inethy  in  Dr.  Jehmn'a 
own  hand'writing,  dated  fid  Dec  177il,  by  wUA 
it  appM  that  the  line  which  the  Editor  vertaied 
tb  oomider  as  inferior  te  the  rest; 

*<  Slnt  tiro  legftlmln  purm  UbeOa  ncrii," 
wils   mannfactnred  by  Mr.  Langtort  from   two 
varifttionff  which  Dr.  Johasoii  bad,  it  aeeos,  eao- 
eeasiv'eiy  rejected ; 

Bint  pro  kfitiinto  peciors  para  Mcria, 
and 

I>giU»»B  frcroiit  pnra  Mbella  ptrerae') 
ao  that  we  may  tafelv  restore  the  reading  wbidi 
Johnson  appears  finally  to  have  approved, 
^*Legitima«  (kdant  pectora  para  preoea.** 
Mr.  Langton*8  oopy  agrees  with  that  atkU^  ^ 
487,  axc^  qa\y  that "  daai  ctpil  casa"  is  «<  daas 
ienuit  caaa**— and  "  procil  esse  jiidet"  m  «« jp»- 
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u  your  concern;  for,  you  know,,  he  ia  a 
PwsbyterUn." 


"TO  DR.  LAWRENCBL 

'♦  7th  Feb,  1TT,5. 

"  Si  a,— One  of  the  Scotch  physicians  ia 
now  proaecuting  a  corporation  that  In  some 
publick  inatrunient  have  styled  him  doctor 
of  medicine  instead  of  physician,  Bosr 
well  desires,  being  advocate  for  the  corjx)- 
ration,  to  know  whether  doctor  of  medicine 
is  not  a  lei^itimate  title,  and  whether  it  rpay 
be  considered  as  a  disadvantageous  distinc- 
tion. I  am  to  write  lo-night;  be  pleased  to 
tell  me.    I  am,  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

"  SiM.  JOHKBOK." 

**  TO  JAMCS  SOSWELL,  ES^. 

"TthFeb.  177«. 

*^  Mr  DEAJi  Bos  WELL, — ^I  am  surprised 
that,  knowing  na  you  do  the  disposition  of 
your  countrymen  to  tell  lies  in  favour  of 
each  other  \  you  can  be  at  all  afiected  by 
any  reports  that  circulate  among  them. 
Itfacplierson  never  in  l^is  life  offered  me  a 
sight  of  any  orifi^inal  or  of  any  evidence  of 
any  kind;  W  tnought  only  of  intimidating 
me  by  npiaie  and  threat3,  till  mv  last  answer 
— Ihmt  I  would  not  be  deterred  from  detectr 
injf  what  I  thought  a  cheat  by  the  menace$ 
of  a  rt{/7i4H^^put  an  end  to  our  correspon- 
dence. 

"  The  state  of  the  question  is  tliis.  He, 
and  Dr.  Blair,  whom  I  consider  as  deceiv- 
ed, say,  that  he  copied  the  poem  from  old 
manu^ripts.  I|is  copies,  if  he  had  them, 
and  I  beueve  him  to  have  none,  are  nothing. 
Where  are  the  manuscripts?  They  can 
be  shown  if  they  exist,  but  they  were  never 
shown.  De  non  czistentibus  et  wm  appa- 
renlibus,  says  our  law,  eadem  at  ratio. 
No  man  has  a  claim  to  credit  upon  his  own 


Oil  wse  vclit.''*  How  it  happened  that  the  eopy 
«ent  by  Johnwo  to  Bodwell  la  1775  should  be  so 
mutilated  aod  curtailed  froin  a  copy  written  so 
early  as  Dec.  1773,  id  not  to  be  explained. — En.] 

'  The  learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Lawrence, 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  respected  and  loved  as  i^a 
physician  and  friend.— Boswell. 

^  My  friend  has,  m  this  letter,  relied  upon  my 
testhiiony ,  with  a  confidence,  of  which  the  ground 
has  escaped  my  reeoHection. — Bosw£j.l.  [This, 
and  a  subsequent  phrase  in  this  letter,  mast  have 
left  poor  Mr.  Boitwetl  soreilj  perplexed  between 
kis  desire  to  atan^  well  with  fak  ooantrymeo,  and 
bis  inability  to  deny  Johnson's  asiertion.  His 
tvasion  is  awkwaid  anowh,  for  there  are  several 
passages  in  h«  Josmai  of  ilid  Tour  which  saem, 
if  not  to  justify,  at  least  to  excnse  Johnson's  ap- 
peal to  hina ;  for  iostance,  Mr.  Botwell's  obser- 
vatJQn,  ante,  20th  October,  on  **  the  confident 
eareUttneM  of  the  statements  with  which  be 
and  Dr.  Jeluaoa  were  so  comlMrtly  d&ceioed  and 
fratgked.*'^^,} 


werd,  when  better  evidence,  if  b^  bad  it, 
may  be  easily  produced.  But  so  far  as  w^ 
can  find,  the  Krse  language  was  never 
written  till  very  lately  for  the  purposes  of 
religion.  A  nation  that  cannot  write,  or 
a  language  thai  was  never  written,  has  no 
manuscripts. 

»*  But  whatever  he  has  he  never  offered 
to  show.  If  old  manuscripts  should  now 
be  mentioned,  I  should,  unless  there  were 
more  evidence  than  can  be  easily  had, 
suppose  them  another  proof  of  Scotch  con- 
spiracy in  national  falsehood. 

"  Do  not  censure  the  expression;  you 
know  it  to  be  true. 

"  Dr.  ,Memis's  question  is  so  narrow  as 
to  allow  no  speculation;  and  I  have  no 
facts  before  me  but  those  which  his  advo- 
cate has  produced  against  you. 

"  I  consulted  this  morning  the  president 
of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  who 
says,  that  with  us,  aoetor  of  ohynck  (we 
do  not  say  doctor  of  medicine)  is  the  high- 
est title  that  a  practiser  of  physick  can 
have;  that  doctor  iinplies  not  only  physi- 
cian, but  teacher  of^phyaick ;  that  every 
doctor  is  legally  a  jjAyMcion ;  but  no  ihan, 
not  a  doctor,  can  practise  physic  but  by 
license  particularly  granted.  The  d«MJt«)- 
rate  ia  a  license  of  itself.  It  seems  to  us  a 
very  slender  cause  of  prosecution. 

•  •  T  •  •  •  • 

"  I  am  now  engaged,  but  in  a  little  time  I 
hope  to  do  all  you  would  have.  My  com- 
pliments to  madam  and  Veronica.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

What  words  were  used  by  Mr.  Mac^ 
pherson  in  his  letter  to  the  venerable  sage, 
I  have  never  heard:  but  they  are  generally 
said  to  have  been  of  a  nature  very  different 
from  the  language  of  literary  contest.  Dr. 
Johnson's  answer  appeared  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  day,  and  has  since  been  fre- 
quently republished;  but  not  with  perfect 
accuracy.  I  give  it  as  dictated  to  me  by 
himself,  written  down  in  his  presence,  and 
authenticated  by  a  note  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, *'  This,  I  thinks  is  a  true  copy  ^." 

"  Mr.  James  Macpherson, — T  received 
your  fbolish  and  impudent  letter.  Any 
violence  offered  me  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
repel;  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the 
law  shall  do  for  me,.  I  hope  I  never  shall 
be  deterred  from  detecting  what  I  think  a 
cheat,  by  the  menaces  of  a  rufHan. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  retract.^  I 
thought  your  book  an  imposture)  I  think  it 
an  imposture  still.  For  this  opinion  I  have 
given  my  leasoiu  to  the  pubuck,  whbh  I 


>  I  have  depoMted  it  in  the  British  Museaa 

BoSWVLLi 
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h<*re  diiv  yoii  to  refUte*  Your  rage  I  defy. 
Your  abilities,  since  your  Homer,  are  not 
so  ronnidable;  and  what  I  heaf  of  your 
moraU  inclines  me  to  pay  regard  not  to 
tvhii»^you  ^hall  say,  but  to  t^Uat  you  shall 
ptove.  You  majr  pfrlot  this  if  you  will. 
"  Sam.  Joh550W.** 

Mr.  Macpherson  little  knew  the  character 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  liupposed  that  he 
could  be  easily  intimidated;  for  no  man 
was  ever  more  remarkable  for  personal 
couragre«  He  had,  indeed,  an  awful  dread 
of  death,  or  rather,  *'  of  something  after 
death : "  and  what  ratimial  man,  who  se- 
riously thinks  of  quitting  all  that  he  has 
ever  knoWn,  and  ^olng  into  a  new  and  un- 
Icnown  state  ftf  being,  can  K-  without  that 
dreai].^  But  his  fear  was  from  reflection; 
his  courage  natural.  His  fear,  in  that  one 
instance,  was  the  result  of  phito^phical 
and  rehgious  consideration.  He  feared 
death,  but  he  feared  nothiiig  else,  not  even 
what  might  occasion  death. 
^^  ife^it  was  mdeed  a  sensation  to 
^/JJ^  ^U'ch  Dr.  Johnson  was  an  utter 
stranger,  excepting  when  some  sud- 
den apprehensions  seiaefThim  thai  he  was 
going  to  die  :  and  even  then,  he  kept  all  his 
\w\U  about  hifn,  to  express  the  most  hum- 
ble and  pathetic  pctlliotis  (o  the  Almighty : 
and  when  ihe  first  paralytic  stroke  took  iiis 
speech  frotii  him,  he  instantly  set  about 
composing  a  prayer  in  Latiti,  at  once  lo  de- 
precate God's  mercy,  to  satisf^y  himself  tliat 
Ilia  mental  powers  re^nained  unimpaired,  and 
to  keep  them  in  exercise,  that  tncy  might 
not  periah  by  permitted  stagnation. 

When  one  day  he  had  at  Streatham  ta- 
ken tincture  of  antimony  instead  of  emetic 
wine,  for  a  vomit,  he  was  himself  the  pef- 
aon  to  direct  what  should  be  done  for  him, 
and  managed  with  as  much  coolness  and 
deliberation  as  if  he  hail  been  prescribing 
for  an  indiiTerenl  person.] 

Many  iiijtancea  of  his  resolutirin  may  be 
mentioned.  One  day,  at  Mr.  Beauclerk^s 
houae  in  the  country^  when  two  lari;e  dogs 
ivere  6ghtiaa;  S  he  went  un  to  them,  and 
beat  them  tiil  they  s^oarated^  and  at  anoth- 
er time,  irhea  told  or  the  danger  there  was 
that  a  gun  might  bucst  if  charged  with  ma- 
ny balia,  he  put  in  aix  or  aeven,  and  fired  it 
onTagaioat  a  wall.  Mr.  Langton  told  me, 
that  wkea  thev  were  swimming  together, 
near  Oxford,  he  caofioned  Dr»  Johnson 
uffainai  a  pool,  which  was  reckoned  partic- 
ularly dajigerous^  upoo  which  Johnson  di- 


'  t*' When  ire  iMruitad/*  «i>«  Mn.  PianS, 
*<  into  tke  trath  «r  thii  motf,  ha  aJgwcM,  the 
«<ogt  have  iKiea  wniewhM  magniiad,  I  baliava. 
They  were,  ■•  I  wmenAer,  twe  «l0«t  yovng 
poMeia  (  hat  Ite  ilaiy  has  gmaeil  Im  little." 
Pi0tgi,  p,  88.     ThiP  itory  was  iM  wUt^  p. 


recftly  swam  hlto  li.  Ha  told  me  \knh 
self  that  oua  night  he  waa  attacki^  in  the 
street  by  four  men,  to  whom  he  wotld  out 
yield,  but  kept  them  all  at  bay,  till  tlie  witcb 
came  up,  ana  Carried  both  titm  and  them  tj 
the  round-house.  In  the  j)layhoine  it 
Lichfleid,  aa  Mr.  Garrick  informed  mr, 
Johnson  having  for  a  moment  quittol  t 
chair  which  waa  placed  for  him  between 
the  side^^cenea,  a  gentleman  took  possnaoo 
of  it,  and,  when  Johnson  on  his  return  ci- 
villy demanded  his  acat^  rudely  rrtased  to 
gfive  It  up3  upon  which  Johnson  laid  hoU 
of  it,  and  tossed  him  and  the  chair  into  tiie 
j)lt ''.  Foole,  who  so  stircewfulhr  wiitJ 
the  old  comedy,  "by  e^biting  li?inj  chif 
acters,  had  resolved  to  imitate  Johnion  <« 
the  stage,  expecting  great  profit;*  from  hii 
ridicule  of  HO  celebrated  a  man.  Johtaoo 
bein^  informed  of  his  intention,  and  beiofr 
at  dmner  at  Mr.  Thomas  DaviesX  die 
bookseller,  from  whom  I  hail  the  story,  he 
asked  Mr.  Davies,  *•  what  was  the  onunioa 
price  of  an  oak  stick?  "  and  being  answer- 
ed 8i'x})ence,  "  Why  then,  sir,"  »aid  he, 
"give  me  leave  to  send  your  nemnt  tu 
purchase  me  a  shilling  oiie.  lH  have  a 
double  quantity;  for  i  am  told  Footemeani 
to  take  me  offl  as  he  calls  it,  aiHl  1  am  de- 
termined the  fellow  shall  not  do  it  with  im- 
punity." Davies  took  care  to  acquaul 
roote  ofthlii,  which  efTeetualty checked  the 
wantonness  of  the  mimick.  lifr.  Macpber- 
son's  menaces  tnade  Johnson  provide  hinr 
selfwith  the  same  implement  of  defewe; 
and  had  he  been  attacfced,  f  have  do  doubt 
that,  old  as  he  was,  he  n'oukl  hare  made 
his  corporal  prowess  be  felt  as  much  as  bis 
intellectual. 

His  «*  Journey  to  the  Western  Idandi  of 
Scotland  •*•  is  a  moat  valuable  perfbnn- 
ance.  It  abounds  in  extensive  philounphi- 
cal  views  of  society,  and  in  ingenk)t»  ra- 
ti men  t  and  lively  description.  A  eonaider- 
able  part  of  it,  indeed,  consists  of  speeala- 
tions,  which,  many  years  before  be  nw 
the  wild  regions  whicn  we  visited  togeth- 
er, probably  had  employed  his  atteotira, 
though  the  actual  sight  of  those  sceneiiik- 
doubtedly  quickened  and  augmented  them. 
Jtfr.  Orme,  the  very  able  historiaa,  apwd 
with  me  in  this  opinion,  which  be  thai 
strongly  expressed:  "There  are  in  that 
book  thoughts,  which,  by  long  revoletioB 
in  the  great  mind  of  Johnaon,  have  becfi 
Ibrmed  and  potiahfd  lika  pebbles  ralM  it 
the  oceani  "  >     I 

That  4ie  waa  to  some  degree  of  excoi 
•  Inie  5om  EnglMman^  ao  aa  to  kaveet- 
iMtained  an  nmlue  prejudice  against  bolb 
the  country  and  the  people  of  Scotland,  oMf 
be  allowed.    Bot  it  was  a  prejodiee  of  tbe 

'^^  [lrMia.FiQiaiindraportedaiwaliM«(M 
obvkttttly  exaggerated  as  this,  Mr.  Boiwtl  wm 
have  been  verjr  indigoant. — £0.] 
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head,  and  not  of  the  •  heart '.  He  had  no 
ill-will  to  the  Stx)tch)  for,  it'  he  had  been 
conscidus  of  that,  he  never  would  have 
thrown  himself  into  the  boeom  of  their 
country;  and  trusted  to  the  protection  of  its 
remote  inhabitant  with  a  fearless  confi- 
dence. His  remark  upon  the  nakedness  of 
the  country-,  from  its  beingf  denuded  of 
trees,  was  made  at\er  having  travelled  two 
hundred  miles  abngf  the  eastern  coast, 
where  certainly  trees  are  not  to  be  found 
Hear  the  road;  and  he  said  it  was  <*  a  map  of 
the  r!)atP^which  he  j^ave.  His  disbelief  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  a  Highland  bard,  was  confirmed  in 
the  course  of  his  journey,  by  a  very  strict 
examination  of  the  evidence  offered  for  it; 
and  although  their  authenticity  was  made 
too  miich  a  national  point  by  the  Scotch, 
there  were  many  resijectable  persons  in 
that  country,  who  did  not  concur  in  this: 
80  that  his  judgment  upon  the  question 
ought  not  ti>  be  decried,  even  by  those  who 
differ  from  hiib.  As  to  myself,  i  can  only 
«ay,  upon  a  subject  now  become  very  unin- 
teresting, that  when  the  fVagments  of  High- 
land poetry  first  came  out,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  their  wild  peculiarity,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  subscribed  to  enable  their 
editor,  Mr.  Macpherson,  then  a  young  man, 
to  make  a  search  in  the  Highlands  and 
Hebrides  for  a  long  poem  in  the  Erse  lan- 
guage, which  was  reported  to  be  preserved 
somewhere  in  those  regions,  out  when 
there  came  forth  an  Epick  poem  in  six 
liooks,  with  all  the  common  circumstances 
of  former  compositions  of  that  nature;  and 
when,  upon  an  attentive  examination  of  it, 
there  was  found  a  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  same  images  which  appear  in  the  frag- 
ments; and  when  no  ancient  manuscript,  to 
authenticate  the  work,  was  deposited  in 
any  publick  library,  though  that  was  insist- 
ed on  as  a  reasonable  proof,  who  could  for- 
bear to  doubt? 

Johnson's  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
kindness  received  in  the  course  of  this  tour 
c/)mpletely  refute  the  brutal  reflections  which 
have  been  thrown  out  against  him,  as  if  he 
had  made  an  ungrateful  return;  and  his  deli- 
cacv  in  sparing  in  his  book  those^  who,  we 
find,  from  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  were 
Just  objects  of  censure  3,  is  much  to  be  ad- 


'  [TIi'm  is  a  distinction  which  the  Editor  18  oot 
mire  that  be  undf^ntandii.  Did  Mr.  Ro^«well  think 
that  he  improved  the  cane  by  represienting  John- 
0on*8  dirilike  of  Scotland  as  t^e  result  not  offeel- 
n^  bat  of  reason  7  In  troth,  in  the  printed  Jonr- 
nai  of  his  Toar,  thale  is  nethiag  that  a  fair  and 
liberal  Scotchraan  can  or  does  camplaiB  of ;  bat 
his  conversatioa  is  full  of  the  hanhest  and  often 
HMMt  aivttrt  msrttmnm  iMpinit  the  Scutch,  natbn- 
ally  aiid  iadivkhBally.^fiD.] 
^  *  [The  only  petsaa  cenmad  in  thme  lettMi  is 
8ir  A.  Macdonald,  to  whom  Bosweil  no  doobt 


mired.  [We  hare  seen  his  kind  ac-  *>' 
knowtedgment  of  Macleod's  hospitality  \ 
and  the  loss  of  poor  Coi  is  recorded  in 
his  journal  in  affectionate  and  perthettc 
terms.]  His  candonr  and"  amiable  disposi- 
tion is  conspicuous  from  his  conduct,  when 
informed  by  Mr.  Macleod,  of  Rasav,  that 
he  had  committed  a  mistake,  which  gave 
that  gentleman  some  uneasiness.  He  wrote 
him  [as  we  have  seen]  a  courteous  and 
kind  letter,  and  inserted  in  the  newspapers 
an  advertisement,  correcting  the  mistake^. 
The  observations  of  my  friend  Mr.  Demp- 
ster &  in  a  letter  written  to  me,  soon  after 
he  had  read  Dr.  Johnson's  book,  are  so  just 
and  liberal,  that  they  cannot  be  too  often 

repeated. 

•        ••••• 

*'  There  is  notliing  in  the  book,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  that  a  Scotchman  need  to 
take  amiss.  What  he  says  of  the  country 
is  true;  and  his  observations  on  the  people 
are  what  must  naturally  occur  to  a  sensible, 
observing,  and  reflecting  inhabitant  of  a 
convenient  metropolis,  where  a  man  on  thir- 
ty pounds  a  year  may  be  better  accommo- 
dated with  all  the  little  wants  of  life,  than 
Col  or  Sir  Allan. 

"  I  am  charmed  with  his  researches  con- 
cerning the  Erse  language,  and  the  antiqui- 
ty of  their  manuscripts.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced; and  I  shall  rank  Ossian  and  his  Fin- 
gals  and  Oscars  amongst  ihe  nursery  tales, 
not  the  true  history  of  our  country,  in  all 
time  to  come. 

^'  Upon  the  whole,  the  book  cannot  dis- 
please, for  it  has  no  pretensions.  The  au- 
thour  neither  says  he  is  a  geographer,  nor 
an  antiquarian,  nor  very  learned  in  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  nor  a  naturalist,  nor  afos- 
silist.  The  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
face  of  the  country,  are  all  he  attempts  to 
describe,  or  seems  to  have  thought  of. 
Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  they  who 
have  travelled  into  more  remote,  and  of 
course  more  curious  regions,  had  all  pos- 
sessed his  good  sense.  Of  the  state  of  learn- 
ing, his  ol»ervG  lions  on  Glasgow  university 
show  he  has  formed  a  very  sound  judgment. 
He  understands  our  climate  too  ;  and  he 
has  accurately  obsen'ed  the  changes,  how- 
ever slow  and  imperceptible  to  us,  which 
Scotland  has  undergone,  in  consequence  of 

the  blessings  of  liberty  and  internal  peace.'* 
•        ••••• 

Mr.  Knox,  another  native  of  Scotland, 


allndes,  but  whom  hU  delicacy  did  not  spare. 
See  antt,  p.  872.— Ed.] 

»  [See  ante,  p.  415.— En.] 

«  See  ante,  p.  469.— Boswsll. 

*  [Boswell  was  so  vehemently  attacked  by  hb 
eonntrymen,  as  if  he  were  partieepi  mmmts 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  thoogfat  it  ezpedieoA  to 
pn>dnce  these  foslMtaiNa  ScoU/ntm  in  his  own 
defence.— Ed.] 
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who  has  since  made  the  same  tour,  and  pub- 
Ushed  an  account  of  it,  is  equally  Uberal. 

"  I  have  read,"  gays  he,  *'  his  book  again 
and  again,  travelled  with  him  from  Berwick 
to  G^.enelg,  through  countries  with  which  I 
am  well  acquaintt^xi;  sailed  with  him  from 
Glenel^  to  Easay,  Sky,  Rum,  Col,  Mull,  and 
IcolmkiU,  but  have  not  been  able  to  correct 
him  in  any  matter  of  consequence.  I  have 
often  admired  the  accuracy,  the  precision, 
and  the  justness  of  what  he  advances,  re- 
specting both  the  country  and  the  people, 

"  The  Doctor  has  every  where  delivered 
his  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  in  many 
instances  with  a  seeming  regard  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  ornament 
of  the  country.  His  remarks  on  the  want 
of  trees  and  hedges  for  shade,  as  well  as  for 
shelter  to  the  cattle,  are  well  founded,  and 
mdrit  the  thanks,  not  the  illiberal  censure  of 
the  natives.  He  also  felt  fur  the  distresses 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  explodes  with^reat 
propriety  the  bad  management  ol  the 
ffrounds,  and  the  neglect  of  timber  in  the 
Hebrides." 

Having  quoted  Johnson's  just  compli- 
ments on  the  Rasay  family,  he  says, 

"  On  the  other  hand,  1  found  this  family 
equally  lavish  in  their  encomiums  upon  the 
Dtxjtor's  conversation,  and  his  subsequent 
civilities  to  a  young  gentleman  of  that  coun- 
try, who,  upon  waiting  upon  him  at  Lon- 
don, was  well  received,  and  experienced  all 
the  attention  and  regard  that  a  warm  friend 
could  bestow.  Mr.  Macleod  having  also 
been  in  London,  waited  upon  the  Doctor, 
who  provided  a  magnificent  and  expensive 
entertainment  m  honour  of  his  old  Hebri- 
dean  acquaintance." 

And,  talking  of  the  military  road  by  Fort 
Augustus,  he  says, 

"  By  this  road,  though  one  of  the  most 
.ruffged  in  Great  Britain,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Johnson  passed  from  Inverness  to  the  Heb- 
ride  Isles.  Hia  observations  on  the  country 
and  people  are  extremely  correct,  judicious, 
and  mstructive  ^" 

Mr.  Tytler,  the  acute  and  able  vindicator 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Mr.  James  Elphinstone,  published 
in  that  gentleman's  "  Forty  Years'  Corres- 
pondence," says,  , 

**  I  read  Dr.  Johnson's  *  Tour '  with  very 
great  pleasure.  Some  few  errors  he  has 
fallen  into,  but  of  no  great  importance, 
and  those  are  lost  in  the  numberless  beau- 
ties of  his  work. 

"  If  1  had  leisure,  I  could  perhaps  point 
out  the  most  exceptionable  places;  but  at 
present  I  am  in  the  country,  and  have  not 
his  book  at  hand.  It  is  plain  he  meant  to 
speak  well  of  Scotland;  and  he  has  in  my 
apprehension  done  ua  great  honour  in  the 


most  capital  article,  the  character  of  the  Ib- 
habitants." 

His  private  letters  to  Mrs.  Thnde,  writ- 
ten during  the  course  of  his  journey,  whiek 
therefore  may  be  supposed  to  codv^  hit 
genuine  feelings  at  the  time,  abound  in 
such  benignant  sentiment  towards  tlie  peo- 
ple who  snowed  him  civilities,  that  no  mta 
whose  temper  is  not  very  harsh  and  sour 
can  retain  a  doubt  of  the  goodneat  of  hii 
heart. 

It  is  painful  to  recollect  with  what  nn- 
conr  he  was  a8saile4  by  numbers  oCshillow 
irritable  North  Britons,  on  account  of  hit 
supposed  injurious  treatment  of  their  cooa- 
ti^  and  countrymen,  in  hia  "  Jonmey." 
Had  there  been  any  just  ground  for  such  a 
charge,  would  the  virtuous  and  candid 
Dempster  have  given  his  opinion  of  the 
book,  in  the  terms  in  which  I  have  quoted? 
Would  the  patriotic  Knox^  have  spokeaof 
it  as  he  has  done?  Would  Mr.  Tyiler, 
surely 

*<_^  a  Seot^  if  ever  Scot  there  wm," 

have  expressed  himself  thus.'  And  let  me 
add,  that,  citizen  of  the  world  as  I  hold  my- 
self to  be,  I  have  that  degree  of  predilection 
for  mynataU  «o'tim,  nay,  I  have  that  just 
sense  Of  the  merit  of  an  ancient  nation, 
which  has  been  ever  renowned  for  its  val- 
our, which  in  former  tiroes  maintaiued  iU 
independence  against  a  powerful  neighbour, 
and  m  modern  times  has  been  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  its  ingenuity  and  industry  in 
civilized  life,  that  I  should  have  felt  a  gene- 
rous indignation  at  any  injustice  done  to  it. 
Johnson  treated  Scotland  no  worse  than  he 
did  even  his  best  friends,  vrhxxe  characters 
he  used  to  give  as  they  appeared  to  him, 
both  in  light  and  shade.  Some  people,  who 
had  not  exercised  their  minds  suflSciently, 
condemned  him  for  censuring  hisfriendg. 
But  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  philosoph- 
ical penetration  and  justness  or  thinkmff 
were  not  less  known  to  those  who  IiTcn 
with  him,  than  his  genius  in  his  art  admir- 
ed by  the  world,  explained  his  conduct 
thus: 

"  He  was  fond  of  discrimination,  which 
he  could  not  show  wilJiout  pointing  out  ftc 
bad  as  well  as  the  good  in  every  character; 
and  as  his  friends  were  those  whose  charac- 
ters he  knew  best,  they  afforded  him  the 
best  opportunity  for  showing  the  acutenwi 
of  his  judgment." 

He  expressed  to  his  iViend,  Mr.  Windham 
of  Norfolk  3,  his  wonder  at  the  extreme 


Page  10a^«-*.BosWBLi.. 


'  I  obeerved  with  moch  rScret,  while  Uw  fiat 
edition  was  paaaiog  tbrotagb  Uie  freH  (AngM. 
1790),  that  this  ingeaiMis  geailemaii  ii  deuL— 

BOSWBLL. 

<  [The  RigHt  Hdnoumbls  William  Wiadhli 
of  Felbrigg,  bora  J  750,  dM  1^10.  He  cakiValrf 
Johnson's  aoquamtattoe  for  the  laH  few  juati 
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jeklousy  ^  of  the  Scotch,  and  iheir  resent- 
njent  at  having  their  country  described  by 
him  as  it  fcaily  wa.s;  when  to  say  that  it 
was  a  country  as  good  as  England  would 
have  been  a  gross  falsehood,  "  None  of 
u.^,"  said  he,  "  would  be  offended  if  a  for- 
eigner who  has  travelled  here  should  say, 
that  vines  and  olives  don't  grow  in  Eng- 
land." Ana  as  to  his  prejudice  against  the 
Scotch,  which  1  always  ascribed  to  that  na- 
tionality which  he  observed  in  theniy  he  said 
to  the  same  gentleman,  "  When  I  find  a 
Scotchman,  to  whom  an  Englishman  is  as 
a  Scotchman^  that  Scotchman  shall  be  as  an 
Englishman  to  ine."  His  intimacy  with 
many  gehtlemen  of  Scotland,  and  his  em- 
ploying so  many  natives  of  that  country  as 
his  amanuenses,  prove  that  his  prejudice 
was  not  virulent 9  and  I  have  deposited  in 
tile  British  Museum,  amongst  other  pieces 
of  his  writing,  the  following^  note  in  answer 
tJ  one  A'om.  me,  Gisking  it  he  would  meet 
me  at  dimier  at  the  Mitre,  though  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  Scotchman,  was  to  be  tliere; 

"  jNtr.  Johnson  doed  not  see  why  Mr. 
Bos  Well  should  suppos<i  a  Scotchman  le^s 
i^ccep table  thad  atiy  other  maU.  He  will 
be  at  the  Blitre." 

My  mUch-valued  friend  Dr.  Barnard,  now 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  haVing  onc6  Expressed 
to  him  an  apprehension  &at  if  he  should 
visit  Ireland  he  might  tredt  the  people  of 
that  country  more  unfavourably  than  he  had 
done  the  Scotch,  he  answered,  with  strong 
pointed  double-eilged  wit,  "  Sir,  you  have 
no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  me.  The  Irish 
are  not  in  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  the  world 
by  false  representations  of  the  merfts  of 
tlieir  countrymen.  No,  sir:  the  Irish  are  a 
fair  people; — they  never  speak  well  of  one 
Miirph.  another."  [Mr.  Murphv  relates 
K>Mny,  that  Johnson  one  day  asked  hixn, 
p.  !<».  cc  Have  you  observed  the  dirference 
between  your  own  country  impudence  and 
Scotch  impudence? "  Murphy  answering  in 
the  negative;  "  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  said 
Johnson:  ^^  the  impudence  of  an  Irishman 
is'  the  impudence  or  a  fly  that  buzzes  about 
you,  and  you  out  it  away,  but  it  returns 
again,  and  still  flutters  and  teases.  The  im- 
pudence of  a  Scotchman  is  the  impudence 
of  a  teech  that,  fixed  and  sucks  your  blood." 

Johnson  told  me  of  an  instance  of  Scottish 
nationality,  which  made  a  very  unfavoura- 


ble impres^n  upon  his  mind.  A  Sc^otehman 
of  some  consideration  in  London  solicited 
him  to  recommend  by  the  weight  of  hia- 
learned  authority,  to  be  master  of  an 
English  school,  a  person  Of  whom  he  who 
recommended  him  conlessed  he  knew  no 
more  but  that  he  was  his  countryman. 
Johnson  was  shocked  at  tliis  unconscien- 
tious conduct 

Ai)  the  miserable  cavillings  agaimt  hid 
"  Journey,"  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  fbgitive  publications,  I  can  speak 
from  certain  knowledge,  only  furnished 
him  with  sport.  At  last  there  came  out 
a  scurrilous  voliyme  9,  larger  than  Jbhdsbn's 
own,  filled  with  malignant  abuse,  under  a 
name,  real  or  fictitious,  of  some  low  man  in 
an  obscure  corner  of  Scotland,  tliou^h  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  another  Bcotchmbn, 
who  has  found  nieans  to  make  him&elf  welt 
known  both  in  Scotland  and  England. 
The  effect  which  it  had  upon  Johnson  was, 
to  produce  this  pleasant  observation  to 
Mr.  Seward,  to  whom  he  lent  the  book: 
"  This  fellow  must  be  a  blockhead.  They 
do  nH  know  how  to  go  about  their  abuse. 
Who  will  read  a  five  shilling  book  against 
me?  Wo,  sir,  if  they  had  wit,  they  should 
have  kept  pelting  me  iii^ith  pamphlets." 

"  MA.    BOSWELL   TO   DR.    JbHNSON. 
<*EdinbUrg}l,  18th  Feb.  I7t6. 

"  You  would  have  been  very  well  pleas- 
ed if  you  had  dined  with  me  tonday.  1 
had  for  my  guest,  Macquharrie,  Voung 
Maclean  ot  Col,  the  successor  of  our  friend, 
a  very  amiable  man,  though  not  marked 
with  such  active  qualities  as  his  brother; 
Mr.  Maclean  ofTorloisk  in  Mull  3,  a  een- 
tleman  of  Sir  AIlan*s  familv;  and  two  of  the 
clan  Grant;  so  that  the  Highland  and  He- 
bridean  genius  reigned.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  conversation  about  you,  and  drank 
your  health  in  a  bumper.  *The  toast  was 
not  proposed  by  me,  which  is  a  circum- 
stance to  be  remarked,  for  I  am  now  so 
connected  with  you,  that  any  thing  that 
t  can  say  or  do  to  your  honour  has  not 
the  value  of  an  additional  compliment.  It 
is  only  giving  you  a  guinea  out  of  that 


Fiis  life  with  great  aasidoity,  as  will  be  se6a  in  the 
lost  Tolnrne  of  this  work.-^£D.] 

*  [W^  Amy  be  atlbwed  to  expren  oar  wt>ttder 
at  the  extreme  prejadice  of  Johnson  against  Scot- 
land ahd  the'  SeMoh;  wl^ioh  is  llbe  mors  initpris- 
ing,  because  be  wd»  ikiiiuM^jacohite^  and  many 
of  hk  eariiteal  itcquaintaaceB  aad  some  of  hk  near- 
oat  frieqdd  were  Scotch  (ante,  p.  169).  The 
'Editor  has  a  suoog  Boapicion  tliat  there  was  some 
persondl  caiue  for  thia  unreasonable^  and,  as  it 
appears,  unaccountable  iihtipathy.-^ED.] 


*  [This  was,  no  doubt.  Dr.  M'NicoI's  book, 
which  has  been  more  than  once  referred  to.  It  is 
styled  "  Remarks  on  Dr.  damnel  Johnson^s  Jour- 
ney to  the  Hebrides,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Donald 
M*Nicol,  A.  M.,  Minister  of  LJsaiore,  in  Aisyil- 
shire.^'  It  had,  by  way  of  motto,  a  citatM>n  from 
Ray*s  Proeerbi:  *^t)ldWienHndtrm9eUer$  lib 
by  authority."  It  wa»  not  printed  till  1779.  The 
•Mend  SooCchmaii,  wliQm  Mr.  fiosw^l  snppoMs 
to  have  helped  in  this  woik,  Sir  James  Maekio- 
tosh  Tsry  reesooably  surmises  to  have  been  Mae»> 
phersoe.— £».} 

3  [Maclean  ofTorloisk  wae  graodfelber  to  the 
prosent  MsithieiMat  of  Netthampton.— 'Waltibk 
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treasure  ofadmiration  which  already  belongs 
to  you>  and  which  is  no  hidden  treasure;  for  i 
suppose  mv  admiration  of  you  is  co-exMient 
with  the  Knowledge  of  my  character. 

<'  I  find  that  the  Uigiilanders  and  Hebri- 
deans  in  general  are  much  fonder  of  your 
<  Journey,'  than  the  low-country  or  hither 
Scots.  One  of  the  Grants  said  to-day,  that 
he  was  sure  you  were  a  man  of  a  good 
heart,  and  a  candid  man,  and  seeincS  to 
hope  he  shotild  be  able  to  convince  you  of 
the  anticj^uity  of  a  ffood  proportion  of  the 

roems  ot  Ossiao.  After  all  tnat  has  passed, 
think  the  matter  is  capable  of  being  prov- 
ed to  a  certain  degree.  I  am  toU  that 
Macpherson  got  one  old  Erse  MS.  from 
Clanranald,  for  the  restitution  of  wliich  he 
executed  a  formal  oblifi^ation:  and  it  is  af- 
firmed, that  the  Gaelick  (call  it  Eise  or  call 
it  Irish)  has  been  written  in  the  Highlands 
and  Hebrides  for  many  centuries.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  such  of  the  in- 
habitants as  acquired  any  learning,  possess- 
ed the  art  of  writing  as  well  as  Sieir  Irish 
neighbours  and  Celtick  cousins;  and  the 
quedtion  is,  can  sufficient  evidence  be  shown 
of  this  .J> 

"  Those  who  are  skilled  in  ancient  writ- 
ings can  determine  the  age  of  MSS.,  or  at 
least  can  ascertain  the  century  in  which 
they  were  written;  and  if  men  of  veracity, 
who  are  so  skilled,  shall  tell  us  that  MSS. 
in  the  possession  of  families  in  the  High- 
lands and  isles  are  the  works  of  a  remote 
age,  I  think  we  should  be  convinced  by 
tlieir  testimony. 

"  There  is  now  come  to  this  city,  Ra- 
nald Macdouald  from  the  Isle  of  Egg,  who 
has  several  MSS.  of  Erse  poetry,  which 
he  wishes  to  publish  by  subscnption.  I 
have  engaged  to  take  three  copies  of  the 
book,  the  price  of  which  is  to  be  six  shil- 
lings, as  I  would  subscribe  for  all  the  Erse 
that  can  be  printed,  be  it  old  or  new,  that 
the  language  may  be  preserved.  This  man 
says,  that  some  of  his  manuscripts  are  an- 
cient; and,  to  be  sure,  one  of  them  which 
was  shown  to  me  does  appear  to  have  the 
duskiness  of  antiquity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  inquiry  is  not  yet  quite  hopeless, 
and  I  should  think  that  tlie  exact  truth 
may  be  discovered,  if  proper  means  be  used. 
I  am,  £ic.  <*  Jam£s  Boswell.^' 

"to  jamzb  BOSWSLL,  E8(^. 

*•  25Ch  Feb.  177& 

"Dkab  siRr— I  am  sorry  that  I  couki  get 
no  books  for  my  friends  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Slrahan  has  at  last  promised  to  send  two 
dozen  to  jrou.  If  they  come,  put  the  name 
of  my  friends  into  them;  you  may  cut 
them  out  >,  and  paste  them  with  a  lilde 
•tareh  in  the  hook. 

'  From  a  |ii^  id  hit  haodwriting  — ^Boiwjcz4.. 


**  Vou  then  are  going  wild  about  Oisnv. 
Why  do  vou  think  any  part  can  be  proved? 
The  dusky  manoscript  of  E^g  is  probabir 
not  fifty  years  old:  if  it  be  an  hundred,  it 
proves  nothing.  The  tale  of  ClanraDald 
IS  no  proof.  Has  Clanranald  told  it?  Can  he 
prove  it?  There  arc,  I  believe,  no  Ewe 
manuscripts.  None  of  the  old  families  had 
a  single  letter  in  Erse  that  we  heard  of. 
You  say  it  is  likely  that  they  could  write 
The  learned,  if  any  learned  there  were, 
couldj  but  knowing  by  that  learning  some 
written  language,  in  that  language  tliey 
wrote,  as  letters  had  never  been  appUcd  to 
tlieir  own.  If  there  arc  manuscripts,  let 
them  be  shown,  with  some  proof  that  thry 
are  not  Ibi^ed  for  the  occasion.  Yon  say 
many  can  remember  parts  of  OasiaD.  I  be^ 
lieve  all  those  parts  are  versions  of  the  En- 
glish; at  least  there  »  no  proof  of  tlieii  an- 
tiquity. 

'^  Macpherson  is  said  to  have  made  aooie 
translations  himself;  and  having  taught  a 
boy  to  write  it,  ordered  him  to  saythtt  he 
had  learnt  it  of  his  grandmother.  The  boy, 
when  he  grew  up,  told  the  storv.  Tiris 
Mrs.  Williams  heard  at  Mr.  Straban's  U- 
ble.  Do  n^t  be  credulous ;  you  know  how 
little  a  Highlander  can  be  trusted.   Mac- 

{iherson  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  ^^ry  quiet, 
s  not  that  proof  enot^h.^  Every  thin;  is 
against  lum.  No  visible  manuscript:  m 
inscription  in  the  language:  no  correnwD- 
dence  amoi^  iViends :  no  transaction  of  W 
ness,  of  which  a  siufle  scrap  remains  in  the 
ancient  families.  Blacpherson'a  preteoce 
is  tliat  the  character  was  Saxon.  If  be  had 
not  talked  unskilfully  of  narmseripU,  lie 
might  have  fought  with  oral  traditk)u  much 
longer.  As  to  Mr,  Grant's  infomiatloD,  1 
suppose  he  knows  much  less  of  the  niaUer 
tlian  ourselves. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  bodcseUer  laya 
that  the  sale^^  is  sufficiently  quick.  They 
printed  four  tliousand.  Correct  your  copy 
wherever  it  is  wrong,  and  bring  it  np. 
Your  friends  will  all  w  glad  to  see  yon.  1 
think  of  going  mysetf  into  tlie  coontiy  abont 
May. 

''  I  am  soriy  that  I  have  Bot  mana|ped  lo 
send  the  book  sooner.  I  have  left  foor  for 
yon,  and  do  not  restrict  yon  abaolutely  to 
ibllow  my  directions  hx  the  distribitioB. 
You  must  use  your  own  diarretion. 

"  Make  my  compltments  to  Mrs.  Boa- 
well  :  I  suppose  she  is  now  beginning  tf> 
forgive  me.  I  am,  dear  sir,  vow  homble 
lervant,  "  Sam.  JIoh5sos/ 

[He  about  this  time  again  visited  ^ 
Oxford,  chiefly  it  woukl  seem  with  the 
friendly  desigii  of  having  Mr.  Carter  esU^ 


*  Of  bin  "  Joonwy  to  the  Weatcni  Uaodi^ 
Scotland  **— Boswi&u.. 
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MM  m  Mng4A9alter  {ktn,  under  the' 
DueheBs  of  Qvemsbeny's  donation  i. 

'*DS.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  TBKikLS. 
«<  UvlTenlty  Coil^gi,  3d  MinA,  tn^: 
lett,  T.L  cc  Tin*  fikte  of  mjr  propoeal  for 
'•  ^*^'  our  friend  Mr.  Carter  will  be  de- 
cided on  Monday.  Those  n^bom  I  have 
spoken  to  are  all  friends,  i  have  not  abated 
any  part  of  the  entrance  or  paymeBt,  for  it 
has  not  beeothotlg^ht  too  mtich,  and  I  hope 
he- will  have  scholars. 

'<  lam  very  deaf;  and  yet  ccnnOt  well 
help  beinf  much  in  company,  though  it  is 
often  very  vncomlbrtable.  But  when  I 
have  done  this  thing,  which  I  hope  is  a 
good  thing,  or  find  that  I  cannot  do  it,  I 
wish  to  live  a  while  under  your  care  and 
protection.**] 

On  Tuesday,  Slst  March,  I  arrived  in 
London;  and  on  repairing  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
before  dinner,  found  him  in  his  study,  sit- 
ting with  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  the  elder 
brotherof  David,  stpongly  resembling  liim 
in  countenance  and  voice,  but  of  more  se- 
date and '  phucid  mattoers^^  Johnson  in- 
formed me,  that  though  Mr.  Beauclerk  was 
in  great  pain,  it  was  hoped  he  was  not 
in  danger,  and  that  he  now  wished  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Heberden,  to  try  the  elTect  of  a 
**new  underiUmding.**  Both  at  this  in- 
terview, and  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  Thrale's, 
where  he  and  Mr.  Peter  Garrick  and  I  met 
again,  he  was  vehement  on  the  subject  of 
the  Ossian  controversy;  observing,  «<  We 
do  not  know  that  there  are  any  ancient 
Erse  manuscripts;  and  we  have  no  other 
reason  to  disbelieve  that  there  are  men  with 
three  heads,  but  that  we  do  not  know  that 
there  are  any  such  men."  He  also  was 
outrageous  upon  his  supposition  that  my 
countrymen  'Moved  Scotland  better  than 
truth,*'  saying,  <*  All  of  them, — nay,  not 
aU, — ^but  droves  of  them,  would  come  vp, 
and  attest  any  thing  for  the  honour  of  Scot* 
land."  He  also  persevered  in  his  wild  afie- 
gation,  that  he  questioned  if  there  was  a 
tree  between  Ecllnburgh  and  the  English 
border  older  than  himself.  1  assured  hhn 
he  was  mistaken,  and  suggested  that  the 
proper  punishment  woukl  be  that  he  should 
receive  a  stripe  at  every  tree  above  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  that  was  found  within  that 
space.  He  laughed,  and  said,  "  I  believe  I 
might  submit  to  it  for  a  baubee.*^ 

The  doubts  which,  in  my  correspondence 
with  him,  I  had  ventured  to  state  as  to  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain    towards  the  American  colonies, 


while  f  at  thb  skme  time  requestisd  that  he 
would  enable,  me  to  infbrm  myself  upon 
that  momentous  sabject,  he  had  altOjB^ether 
disregarded;  and  had  recently  publmheda 
pamphlet,  entitled  <<  Taxation  no  Tyranny; 
an  Aasiter  to  the  Resolutions  and  Address 
of  the  American  Congress."  * 

He  had  long  before  indulged  most  un- 
favoumble  sentimehts  cf  our  ftiknt-sub- 

fts  in  AmeHcar.  F*ar,  as  early  as  1769, 
was  told  by  Dr.  John  Campbell,  that 
he  had  said  of  them,  "  Sir,  they  are  a  race 
of  convicts,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
any  thing  we  allow  them  short  of  hang- 


X 


*  [For  a  further  explanatioii  of  this  matter,  see 
pott,  9ub  12th  March,  1776— Ed.] 

'  [See  ante,  p.  479,  n,  and  po$i,  28d  March, 
1776.— -Ed.] 
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this  ^rfbrroance  I  avokied  to  talk 
with  him;  for  I  had  now  formed  a  clear 
and  setti^  opinion;  that  the  people  of 
America  >P7ere  well  warranted  to  resist  a 
claim  that  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  moth- 
er-country should  have  the  entire  command 
of  their  fortunes,  by  taxine  them  without 
their  own  consent ;  and  the  extreme  vio- 
lence which  it  breathed  appeared  to  me  so 
unsuitable  to  the  mikiness  of  a  christian 
philosopher,  and  so  directly  opposite  to 
the  principles'  of  peace  which  he  had  so 
beautifully  recommended  in  his  pamphlet  re- 
specting Falkland's  Islands,  that  I  was  sor« 
ry  to  see  him  appear  in  so  unfavourable  a 
ifg^t.  Besides,  1  couki  not  perceive  in  it 
that  ability  of  argument,  or  that  felicity  of 
expresskm,  for  which  he  was,  upon  other 
occasions,  .so  eminenU  Positive  assertion, 
sarcastical  severity,  and  extravagant  ridi- 
ctife,  which  he  himself  reprobated  as  a  test 
of  truth,  were  united  in  tnis  rhapsody. 

That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  the 
desire  of  those  who  were  then  in  power,  I 
have  no  doubt  3;  and,  indeed,  he  owned  to 
m6,  diat  it  had  been  revised  and  curtailed 
by  some  of  them.  He  toki  me  that  they 
had  struck  out  one  passage,  which  was  to 
this  effect:  <«That  the  colonists  could  with 
jio  solidity  argue  from  their  not  having 
been  txxeh  whSe  hi  their  infancy,  that  they 
shouk!  not  now  be  taxed.  We  do  not  .put 
a  calf  into  the  plough;  we  wait  till  he  is  an 
ox."  He  said,  "  They  struck  it  out  either 
critically  as  too  ludierous,  or  politically  as 
too  exasperating.  I  care  not  which.  It 
was  ^eir  bnaness.  If  an  architect  says 
I  will  build  five  stories,  and  the  man  wlio 
employs  him  says  I  will  have  only  three, 
the  employer  is  to  decide.**  "Yes,  sir 
(said  n,  in  ordinary  cases.  But  should  it 
be  so  when  the  architect  gives  his  skill  and 
labour  gtoHo  f  " 

Unfavourable  as  I  am  constrained  to  say 
my  opinion  of  this  pamphlet  was,  yet  since 
it  was  congenial  with  the  sentiments  of 
numbers  at  that  time,  and  as  every  thing 
relating  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Johnson  is 


[Yet  see  ante,  p:  161  and  n.— Ed.] 
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of  importance  m  literary  history,  I  ahall 
therefore  insert  some  passages  which  were 
struck  out,  it  does  not  appear  why,  either 
hy  himself  or  ^ose  who  revised  it.  They 
appear  printed  in  a  few  proof  leaves  of  it  in 
my  possession,  marked  with  corrections  in 
his  own  handwriting.  I  shall  distinguish 
them  hv  itaHeki, 

In  the  paragraph  where  he  says,  the 
Americans  were  incited  to  resistance  hy 
European  intelligence  from  "  nien  whom 
they  thought  their  friends,  hut  who  were 
friends  only  to  themselves,"  there  followed 
— '^  and  made  hy  their  eeyUhness,  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country," 

And  the  next  paragraph  ran  thus: 

*<  On  the  original  cimtrivers  of  mischief, 
rather  than  on  those  whom  they  June  delu- 
ded, let  an  insulted  nation  pour  out  its  ven- 
geance." 

The  paragraph  which  came  next  was  in 
these  words : 

*'  Unhappy  is  that  country  in  which  men 
can  hope  fir  advancement  by  favouring  its 
enemies.  The  tranquiUity  of  stable  gov- 
ernment is  not  always  easily  preserved 
against  the  machinations  of  single  innova- 
tors; but  what  can  be  the  hope  of  quiets 
when  factions  hostile  to  the  legisMture  eon 
be  openly  formed  and  openly  a»owed7  " 

Ailer  the  paragraph  which  now  concludes 
the  pamphlet,  there  follows  this,  in  which 
he  certainly  means  the  great  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, and  glances  at  a  certain  popular  lord 
chancellor  K 

"  Jfi  hf  the  fortune  of  war,  they  drive  us 
utterly  awa/jf,  what  ^eu  wiU  do  next  eon 
only  be  conjectured.  If  a  new  monarchy 
is  erected,  they  will  want  a  king.  He  who 
first  takes  into  Jus  hand  the  sceptre  of 
Jimerica  should  have  a  name  of  good  omen. 
William  has  beentknown  both  a  conqueror 
and  deliverer;  and perht^s  England,  how- 
ever contemnedy  might  yet  supply  them  with 
another  William.  fFhigs,  indeed,  are 
not  willing  to  be  governed;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  King  William  may  be  strongly 
inclined  to  guide  their  measures:  out 
whigs  have  been  cheated  like  other  mortals, 
and  suffered  their  leader  to  become  their 
tyrant,  under  the  name  of  their  protector. 
What  more  they  will  receive  from  England, 
no  man  can  tell.  In  their  rudiments  of 
empire  they  may  want  a  chancellor. ^^ 

Then  came  this  paragraph: 

"  Their  numbers  are,  at  present^  not 
qaite  stiffident  for  the  greatness  which,  in 
some  form  of  government  or  other,  is  to  ri- 
val tlie  andent  monarchies;  but  by  Dr. 
Frahklin^s  rule  of  progression,  they  will, 
in  a  eentury  and  a  quarter,  be  more  than 
equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  When 
the  whigs  of  JLmeriea  are  thus  multiplied, 

>  [Lord  Camden.— Ed.] 


let  theprimees  of  the  em-th  tremble  m  tkmr 
palaces.  If  thou  should  contmae  to  dosMt^ 
and  to  dovAle,  their  own  hemisphere  would 
not  eontom  them.  Bullet  not  our  bold- 
est oppufners  of  authority  look  forward 
with  aehght  to  this  fitturity  of  whig" 
gism." 

How  it  ended  I  know  not,  as  il  is  cot 
off  abruptly  at  the  foot  of  the  last  of  these 
proof  pages. 

His  pamphlets  in  snqpportof  the  measoies 
of  administration  were  published  on  his  own 
account^  and  he  aflerwards  collected  them 
into  a  volume,  with  the  title  of  **  PoKticak 
Tracts,  by  the  Authour  of  the  Rambler," 
with  this  motto: 

"  FaOItnr  egregio  quisqnld  sab  pnncipe  cmCt 
Servitium;  nonqaam  libertad  gmlior  extat 
Qnam  sab  rege  pio.'* — Clavdianus, 

These  pamphlets  chrew  upon  him  numer- 
ous attacks.  Against  the  eommoa  wea- 
pons of  literary  warfare  he  was  hardened; 
but  there  were  two  tnstanees<of  animadver- 
sion which  I  communicated  to  htm,  ami 
from  what  I  could  judge,  both  from  his  si- 
lence and  his  looks,  appeared  to  me  te  im- 
press him  much  ^. 

One  was,  "A  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  occasioned  by  his  late  political 
Publications."  It  appeared  previous  to  bis- 
"  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  and  was  written 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Towers.  In  that  perform- 
ance«  Dr.  Johnson  was  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  so  eminent  a  roans,  white  hi* 
conduct  as  a  political  writer  was  boldly  and 
pointedly  arraiffned,  as  inconsisient  with 
the  character  of  one  who,  if  he  did  employ 
his  pen  upon  politics,  **  it  might  reasona- 
bly DC  exited  should  distiugmsh  himself, 
not  by  party  violence  and  rancour,  but.  by 
moderation  and  by  wisdom." 

It  concluded  thus: 

"  I  would,  however,  wish  you  to  remem- 
ber, shouki  you  again  address  the  publick 
under  the  character  of  a  political  writer, 
that   luxuriance  of  imaffination    or  ener- 

§y  of  language  will  ill  compensate  (or 
lie  want  of  candour,  of  justice,  and  of  truth. 
And  I  shall  only  add,  that  should  I  hereaf- 
ter be  disposed  to  read,  as  I  heretofore  have 
done,  the  most  excellent  of  all  your  per- 
formances, 'The  Rambler,'  the  pleasure 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in  it 
will  be  much  diminished  by  the  reflection 
that  the  writer  of  so  moral,  so  elegant,  and  . 


'  [Mr.  BosweH,  by  a  veiy  nataral  prqadioe, 
conatraes  Johnaon'a  silence  and  looks  into  aome- 
tfaJBg  like  a  oeacairence  ia  his  own  saatiiiienti  i 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  Johnson  ever  abated 
one  jot  of  the  finnness  and  decision  of  his  opinkw 
on  these  questions.  See  hi^  conveisation  passim, 
and  bis  letter  to  Bix.  Weslej,  post,  6th  Feb 
1776.— Ed.] 
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«o  v«l«4ble  ti  «iorl^  wi8  ei^nabteof  proititii- 
iliiff  his  talents  in  sUeh  productions  as '  The 
Fake  Alarm,*  the '  Thoughts  on  the  Trans^ 
actions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands,'  and 
*  The  Patriot' " 

I  am  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of 
Dr.  Towers,  of  whom  1  will  ssy,  that  al- 
though I  abhor  1  Ills  whtg^iah  democratjcal 
notions  and  propensities  (Lor  I  wili  not  call 
them  principles),  I  esteem  him  as  an  inge- 
nious, knowkig,  and  very  convivial  man. 

The  other  instance  was  a  paragraph  of  a 
letter  lo  me,  from  my  old  ana  most  intimate 
4riead  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  who  wrote 
Che  character  of  Gray,  which  has  had  the 
honour  to  be  adopted  both  by  Mr.  Mason 
•and  Dr.  Johnson  in  their  accounts  of  that 
,  }K>et     The  words  were, 

^  How  can  your  great,  I  will  not  say 
your  piouB,  but  your  morul  friend,  support 
the  Mirbarous  measures  of  adnunistration, 
which  they  have  not  ike  iace  to  ask  even 
their  infidel  pensioner  Hume  to  defend?  " 

However  confident  of  the  rectitade  of  his 
^  own  mind^  Johnson  may  have  felt  sincere 
vneasiAeas  tbat  his  conduct  should  be  erro- 
jneously  imputed  to  unworthy  motives  bj 
^ood  men;  and  that  the  isffuence  of  his 
valui»!>le  writings  shoukl  on  that  account  be 
in  any  degree  obstructed  or  lessened. 

He  complained  to  a  right  honourable 
Xri^nd^of  distinguished  talents  and  very 


^  [ftlr.BosweHishereveryiBc^iMUtent;  foraft- 
horring  Dr.  Towens's  whigguk  dtmoeratUal 
jaotiona  and  propcimlte^,  how  eaa  he  allow  any 
weight  to  his  opioioos  ia  a  ease  which  caUad 
these  propensities  into  foil  effect;  and  shove  oU, 
■how  could  he  suppose  that  l>r.  Johasoa,  vilh  his 
Jmown  feeUogB  and  opioioos,  coak)  be  inflaeneed 
•hy  a  peraon  .professing  such  doctones  ?•—£]>.] 

*  [Mr.  Gerofd  Hamilton.  Thii  aaeodote  k 
wholly  at  variance  with  Mr.  Boswell*s  own  as- 
*88ition,  091/0,  p.  161;  and— witbont  goii^  the 
whole  length  of  that  assertion,  "  that  Johiwon's 
pensba  had  no  injiuenu  tohtxttoever  on  his 
^litical  publications  " — ^Mr.Haaulton's  anecdote 
may  be  doubted » not  only  from  a  consideratioo  of 
Johnson's  own  character  and  |>riDciides,  bat  from 
the  evidence  of  all  his  other  f riends-*peiBens  who 
Icoew  him  aaore  intimately  than  Mr.  HamUtoa— 
Mm.  Thrale,  Mr.  Mwphy,  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Tyers—  who  all  dechure  that  his  political  pamphlets 
•expressed  the  opiniooe  which  in  private  oonvena- 
tion  he  always  maintained.  Mr.  BosweU,  we 
have  seen,  was  of  the  same  opimon  as  to  Johnson's 
sincerity,  till  he  took  up  the  adverse  side  of  the 
political  question.  Then^  indeed,  be  admits,  not 
only  without  contradiction,  but  with  a  species  of 
coi^rmation,  Mr.  Hamihoa's  anecdote.  It  must, 
moreover,  be  observed,  that  the  aneodete  itself  is 
not  very  coosisteut ;  for  it  states  that  Johnson 
'  consulted  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  eotUratUctmy  oh- 
jects  of  reiigmne  hk  pension  akogetber,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  have  it  secured  to  him  for  life. 
It  most  be  recollected,  in  weighing  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's testimony  oi^  this  point>  th^t  we  have  it  on- 


elegantmattnei^  wsdi  wtan  he  maintained 
a  long  intimacy,  and  whose  generosity  to- 
wards him  will  afterwards  apuear,  that  his 
pension  having  been  given  to  him  as  a  liter- 
ary character,  he  hwi  been  applied  to  by 
administration  to  write  political  pamphlets; 
and  he  was  even  so  much  irritated,  that  he 
declared  his  resolution  to  resip^n  his  pension. 
His  friend  showed  him  the  impropriety  of  ^ 
such  a  measure,  and  he  aderwards  express- 
ed bis  gratitude,  and  said  he  had  received 
good  advice.  To  that  friend  he  once  sig- 
nified a  wish  to  have  his  pension  secured  to 
him  for  his  life$  but  he  neither  asked  nor 
received  from  government  any  reward  what- 
soever for  his  political  laboun. 

On  Friday,  March  24, 1  met-  him  at  the 
LiTERART  Club,  where  were  Mr.  Besu- 
clerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr«  Colman,  Dr.  Pei>- 
cy,  Mr.  Vesey,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Dr. 
Ge<»rffe  Fordyee,  Mr.  Steevens,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Fox.  •  Before  he  came  in,  we  talk- 
ed of  his**  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands," 
and  of  his  coming  away, "  willing  to  believe 
the  second  sight  V'  which  seem^  to  excite 
some  rklieuie^  I  was  then  so  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  many  of  the  stories  Of 
which  I  had  been  told,  that  1  avowed  my 
conviction,  saying,  *^  He  is  only  vfiUing  to 
believe:  I  do  believe.  The  evidence  is 
enough  for  me,  though  not  for  his  great 
mind.  What  wili  not  fill  a  quartp-^ttle 
will  fill  a  pint-bottle.  I  am  filled  with  be- 
lief." "Arc  you?"  said  Colman;  "then 
cork  it  up." 

I  found  his  "Journey"  the  common 
topick  of  convensation  in  London  at  this 
time,  wherever  I  happened  to  be.  At  one 
of  Lord  Mansfiekl's  formal  Sunday  evening 
conversations,  strangely  called  Levies,  his 
lordship  addressed  me, "  We  have  all  been 
reading  your  travels,  Mr.  BoswelL"  I  an- 
swered, "  I  was  but  the  humble  attendant 
of  Dr.  Johnson."  The  chief-justice  repli- 
ed, with  that  air  and  manner  which  none, 
who  ever  saw  and  heard  him,  can  forget, 
"  He  speaks  ill  of  nobody  but  Ossian  4. "    . 

Johnson  was  in  high  spirits  this  evening 
at  the  clttb^  and  talk«i  with  great  animation 
and  success.  He  attacked  Swift,  as  he  used 
to  do  i^on  all  occasions.    ''  The  <  Tale  of 


ly  at  aeeead  hand,  and  thai  there  is  i 
Ueve  that  he  had  been  eonnected  in  s 


to  be- 
some  Diyste- 
with  Dr.  Johnson, 
whieh  toiakt  tend  to  discok>vr  his  view  of  this 
matter.—^ED.] 

*  Johasen's  *•  Jonraey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Seadttid."— IForJks^voL  viii.  p.  S47.-4oswsu.. 
«  [It  ii  not  easy  10  gaess  how  the  air  and  malt' 
fier,  even  of  Laid  Mansfield,  coald  have  set  eiT 
Mch  an  anmea&ing  eaqmnon  aa  this.  Jehason 
denied  the  anthefl^tkity  ef  the  poems  attribnted  to 
Osnaa,  hat  that  was  not  s]sealMi^«//o/  0»«ims, 
ia  the  flsnae  which  JMr.  BosweU  evidently  gives  to 
the  phrasa— tE^.] 
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a  Tab'  is  00  amak  mpeiior  to  hk other 
writings,  that  one  can  hardljr  believe  he  was 
the  authour  of  it^:  there  is  in  it  such  a 
vigour  of  mind,  such  a  swanu  of  thoughts, 
so  much  of  nature,  and  art,  and  life."  I 
wondered  to  hear  him  say  of  '*  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  "  When  once  you  have  thought 
ol*biff  men  and  little  men,  it  is  very  easv  to 
do  an  the  rest"  I  endeavoured  to  malce  a 
stand  for  Swifl,  and  tried  to  rouse  those 
who  were  much  more  able  to  defend  him  ; 
but  in  vain.  Johnson  at  last,  of  his  own 
accord,  allowed  veiy  great  merit  to  the  in- 
ventorv  of  articles  found  in  the  pocket  of 
'<  the  Man  Mountain,"  particularly  the  de- 
scription of  his  watch,  which  it  was  con- 
jectured was  his  God,  as  he  consulted  it  up- 
on all  occasions.  He  observed,  that  Swiil 
>vLt  his  name  to  but  two  thines  (afler  he 
lad  a  name  to  put),  "  The  Plan  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Enffiish  Language," 
ana  the  last  <<  Drapier's  Letter." 

From  Swiflt,  tnere  was  an  easv  transi- 
tion to  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan.  Jobrson. 
"  Sheridan  is  a  wonderful  admirer  of  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  presented  its  au^ 
thour  with  a  gold  medal.  Some  3rears  a^o, 
at  a  cofiee4iouse  in  Oxford,  I  called  to  him, 
'Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Sheridan,  how  came 
you  to  give  a  gold  medal  to  Home,  for 
writing  that  foolish  play?  ?  This,  you  see, 
was  wanton  and  insolent ;  but  I  meant  to 
be  wanton  and  insolent.    A  medal  has  no 


I 


*  This  doubt  has  been  much  agitated  on  both 
•ides,  I  think  withoat  good  reason.  See  Addi- 
son's «  E^eebolder,'*  May  4th,  1714;  "  An  Apol- 
ogy for  the  Tale  of  a  Tub;  *'  Dr.  Hawkesworth's 
"Preface  to  Swift's  Works,"  and  Swift's  "  Let- 
ter to  Tooke  the  Printer,"  and  Tooke's  ♦•An- 
swer" in  that  collection;  Sheridan's  **  Life  of 
Swift; "  Mr.  Cowtenay's  note  on  p.  3  of  his 
*' Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral 
Character  of  Dr.  Johnson;'*  and  Mr.  Cookaey's 
*  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John,  Lord 
Somers,  Baron  of  Bvesliam." 

Dr.  Johnson  here  speaks  only  to  the  internal 
evidenee,  I  take  leave  to  differ  from  him,  hav- 
ing a  very  high  estimatton  of  the  powen  of  Dr. 
Swift.  His  *<  Sentiments  of  a  Cfanreh-o^ng- 
huidiaan;"  Us  <*  Samoa  on  the  IMnity,*'  and 
other  seriooB  pieces,  prova  his  leaning  as  well  as 
his  acateness  in  logiek  and  metaphysidcs;  and  has 
varioBS  ooapoeitioos  of  a  dMierant  cast  exhibit  not 
only  wit,  fanmoor,  and  lidkale;  kit  a  knowledge 
**  of  natoie,  and  ait,  and  life; "  a  oomUnalMMi, 
tiierelbre,  of  diofle  powers,  when  (as  the  <*  Apol- 
ogy "  says)  *'  the  aathour  was  young,  his  iacveo* 
tion  at  the  height,  aiid  his  leadnig  fi«h  in  his 


might  suely  piodiiee  «  The  lUe  e€  a 
Tab.'>-^Bo8WBi.L.  •  [See  OtUe^  p.  S02.  After 
the  letter  to  Btnjamin  Tooke  the  Piinfear,  there 
waa  no  longer  any  loom  fer  eentroveny.  The 
moat  aealons  IHeod  of  Swift  woaki  only  have  to 
add,  that  he  who  wmMI  Co  datiaet  fitNO  his  merit 
was  obl^ed  tO'  deny  (oontniy  to  aH  endeoee) 
toat  he  was  the  authoor  of  bis  own  woilu.— ^.] 


valne  hut  w  a  gCamp  of  oietk.  Aad  wm 
Sheridan  to  aflBonie  to  himaelf  the  right  of 
giving^  that  stamp?  If  Sheridan  was  uu%' 
nificent  enough  to  bestow  a  gold  medal  m 
a  honorary  reward  of  dramatick  exeeUeaee, 
he  should  have  requested  one  of  the  Uni- 
veraities  to  choose  the  person  on  whom  it 
sPiOukl  be  conferred.  Sheridan  had  00 
right  to  give  a  stamp  of  merit;  itwaaeoaa- 
terfeiting  Apollo's  coin*." 

On  Monday^  March  S7,  I  bfeakfivted 
with  him  at  Mr.  Strahan's.  He  told  m, 
that  he  was  engaffed  to  go  that  evening  to 
Mrs.  Abingdon's  benefit.  "  She  was  vist- 
ing  some  ladies  whom  I  was  visiting,  aid 
barged  that  I  would  come  to  hex  hsaA 
I  told  her  I  conid  not  hear:  but  sheioainad 
so  much  on  my  coming,  that  it  would  hare 
been  brutal  to  have  refused  her."  Thia  vu 
a  speech  quite  chaiacteristicaL  He  krred to 
hring  fonvard  his  having  been  in  the  gtj 
circles  of  Me}  and  he  was,  perhqis,  a  mk 
vain  of  the  solicitations  of  this  elegant  and 
ftshionable  actress.  He  told  us,  the  play 
was  to  he  <<  The  Hypocrite,"  aheied  Aobi 
Gibber^  ^'  Nonjuror,"  so  as  to  aatmM  the 
methodaste.  *<  1  do  not  think,"  aaid  he, 
"  the  chacader  of  the  Hypocrite  joatly  ap- 
plicable totbemethodist8,butitwa8vn^^ 
pJicable  to  the  Nanjunyra.  I  ooee  aaid  to 
br.  MadakiS,  a  clerayman  of  belaad,  who 
was  a  great  whig,  that  perhaps  a  Nonjmw 
would  have  been  less  cnrninaiin  taking  As 
oaths  imposed  by  the  ruling  power,  than 

*  [The  medal  was  presented  in  1767,  asd  aiit 
does  not  appear  that  Johnson  and  Sheridan  tm 
met  after  die  affiur  of  the  pension,  {ante,  ITM), 
this  ftict  occttired  probably  in  Johnson's  Tisit  to 
Oaford,  in  1750.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Job- 
son  bad  began  to  be  '*  wanton  and  imoknU^ 
towards  Sheridan  before  the  pension  had  eansed 
the  cap  of  gall  to  overflow.  Mr.  Whyte,  th 
fiiend  of  Sheridan,  cives  the  history  of  the  meM 
thos:  «<  When  Sheridan  undertook  tophy  Dong- 
las  in  Dublin,  he  had  liberally  written  to  Hone, 
promising  him  the  profits  of  the  tlnrd  nkbt  It 
happened,  however,  that  theae  praflta  Mrtq 
short,  and  Sheridan  was  rather  perplexed  wlatto 
do.  At  firrt,  he  thonght  of  offering  the  aatbovt 
piece  of  plate,  hot,  on  the  snggestioa  «f  Mr. 
Whylo,  the  idea  of  a  medal  was  adopted.  Hn 
medal  (Mr.  Whyte  adds)  had  the  addttioaalgtatt 
of  being  conveyed  to  Mr.  Home  tfanii^  the  haadi 
of  Lofd  Maeaitney  and  Loid  Bate,  hot  hadanv- 
row  eaeape  of  b^ig  intercepted  by  the  way,  ftr, 
aa  Mr.  Whyto  was  bringkig  it  to  London,  be  wm 
Stopped  by  a  highwayman  and  robbed  cf  Itt 
pone,  but  contrived  to  secreto  and  pranrve  the 
■toedal.''— F^kyfe's  JVue  Account^ the  (kU 
Medai,  Dubim,  1794.  When  Johnson  caBed 
l>ouglas^**9L  foolish  play,'*  he  was  not  odj 
**  wanton  and  insolent,**  as  he  admiti,  M 
showed  very  bad  tasto,  and  rvj  violent  prejndiea 
——Ed.  3 

*  [No  doubt  a  mistake  for  Dr.  Madden,  il 
raady  mentioned    See  ante,  p.  IIT^Ed.] 
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TduMg  them^  because  refofling  them  ne- 
^cessanljT  laid  him  under  almost  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  be  more  criminal  j  for  a  man 
ffiNtfl  live,  and  if  he  preoludea  htmeelf  from 
the  support  Aimished  by  the  estabUahment 
will  probahljT  be  reduced  to  very  wicked 
ahifls  lo  nraintain  himself  ^"  Bos  well. 
*'  I  should  think,  sir,  that  a  man  who  took 
the  oaths  contrary  to  his  principles  was  a 
determined  wicked  man^  because  he  was 
sure  he  was  committing  penury;  whereas 
a  Nonjuror  might  he  insensibly  led  to  do 
what  was  wrong,  without  being  so  directly 
conscious  of  it."  Johitson.  "Why,  sir,  a 
man  who  goes  to  bed  to  his  patron's  wife 
IS  pretty  sure  that  he  is  committing  wick- 
edness." BoswELL.  "  pid  the  nonjuring 
clergyman  do  so,  sir?  "  "  I  am  afraid  many 
of  them  did 2." 


*  This  was  not  merely  a  curecrry  remark;  for, 
in  hill  Life  of  Fenton,  he  observes,  **  Witli  many 
other  wi^  and  yirtuouB  men,  whp,  at  that  time  of 
diacord  and  debate  (about  the  begioning  of  this 
eeotory),  consolted  conacience,  well  or  ill  formed, 
more  than  fhtereat,  he  doubted  the  legality  of  the 
^DvcflOkmaDt;  and,  rafuong  to  qualify  himealf  Ibr 
publick  emptoymeut,  by  taking  the  oiathe  jre^oirod, 
left  the  Univenttty  without  a  degiee."  This  cob- 
«hict  Johueen  caib  **  perveneueaa  of  intepity." 
The  qooitioB  concenung  the  morelity  of  taking 
«atfas,  of  whatever  kind,  impoaed  by  the  pievai^ 
ing  power  ait  the  time,  xather.than  to  be  eiclnded 
from  all  oooaequenoe,  or  even  any  conaideiable 
oeefidneflB  in  aooiety,  has  been  a^taled  with  all 
the  acuteneai  of  caniatxy.  It  is  lekitod,  that  he 
who  deviBed  the  oath  of  ab|nx«tion  proflintely 
boasted,  that  he  had  firasied  a  teat  which  Aonld 
**damn  one  half  of  the  nation,  and  starve  the 
«theb*'  Upon  flunda  not  exalted  to  inilfisible 
lectitnde,  or  mindi  m  which  zeal  for  a  paity  ia 
predominant  to  ezeeaa,  taking  that  oath  againat 
eonviotion  may  have  bean  palliated  under  the 
plea  of  neoeari^,  or  ventorad  upon  in  heat,  aa  iqi- 
on  the  whole  producing  more  good  than  eviL  At 
a  eoonty  election  in  Gotland,  many  yeaxa  ago, 
when  theve  was  a  warm  eonteat  between  the 
fiienda  of  the  Hanoverian  aacoaanon,  and  thoae 
againat  it,  the  oath  of  abjuiatbn  having  been  <ia- 
manded,  the  fveeholden  upon  one  aide  raee  to  go 
away.  Upon  which  a  very  aangnme  gentleman, 
one  of  their  uamber,  ran  to  theitoor  to  stop  them, 
eaUiiy  oat  with  much  eameameaa,  *^  Stay,  atay, 
my  fiienda,  and  ktna  awear  the  ragneaont  of  it!*' 
-^BoawsLi^  [What  a  proof  ia  this  of  the  im- 
policy and  inefficacy  of  these  aorta  of  teata  when 
we  find  a  man  of  Johnaon'a  mocalil^  and  religioua 
aernples  ehaneteriaing  a  conaoientMHui  rafuaal  to 
lake  the  oatha  aa  a  jperotrae  imiegrihf,  and  juati- 
fyof  a  eomplianoe  by  aooh  looae  talk  aa  be  uaed 
on  &B  occasion  1— £^.] 

~  [What  evidence  ia  there  of  thia  being  the  pro- 
eleigy  beyond  Cib- 


vailing  ain  of  the 

her^a  comedy,  which, 

would  bo  in  any  auch  caae,  ia  next  to  none 

im  Am  aecaaion,  ibr  Cibbot'^  play  waa  a  mase 

adaptatianof  Moliere'a  Tartuffe  ?— £i>.] 


evkience  aa  a  comedy 
ataU 


I  was  startled  at  this  argument  3,  and 
could  by  no  means  think  it  convincing. 
Had  not  his  own  father  complied  with  ^e 
requisition  of  government^,  (as  to  which 
he  once  observed  to  me,  when  I  pressed 
him  upon  it,  "  That^  sir,  he  was  to  settle 
with  himself,")  he  would  probably  have 
thought  more  unfavourably  of  a  Jacobite 
who  took  the  oaths. 


My  father  aa  he  atoore  • 


'  had  he  not  reaemMed 


Mr.  Strahan  talked  of  launching  into  tlie 
great  ocean  of  London,  in  order  to  have  a 
chanoo  for  rising  into  eminence:  and  ob-. 
serving  that  many  men  were  kept  back  from 
tryinff  their  fortunes  there,  because  they 
were  Dorn  to  a  competency,  said,  "  Small 
certainties  are  the  bane  of  men  of  talents; " 
which  Johnson  confirmed.  Mr.  Strahan 
put  Johnson  in  mind  of  a  remark  which  he 
had  made  to  him :  "  There  are  few  ways  in 
which  a  man  can  be  more  innocently  em- 
ployed than  in  getting  money."  "  The  more 
one  thinks  at  this, "  said  Strahan,  <'  the 
juster  it  will  appear." 

Mr.  Strahan  had  taken  a  poor  boy  from 
the  country  as  an  apprentice,  upon  John- 
son's recommendation.  Johnson  having 
inquired  after  him,  said,  "  Mr.  Strahan,  let 
me  have  ^ve  guineas  on  account,  and  I'll 
give  this  boy  one.  Nay,  if  a  man  recom- 
mends a  boy,  and  does  nothing  for  him,  it 
is  sad  work.    Call  him  down." 

I  followed  him  into  the  court-yard  *,  be- 
hind Mr.  Strahan's  house;  and  there  I  had 
a  proof  of  what  I  had  heard  him  profess^ 
that  he  talked  alike  to  all.  "  Some  people 
tell  you  that  they  let  themselves  down  to 


'  [Mr.  Boawell  waa  too  civil  when  he  called 
this  an  argument.  It  aeema  very  lax  sophistry. 
Why  ahouid  it  follow,  that  becaoae  a  man  is  con- 
acientioua  in' one  point,  he  ahoold  be  profligate  in 
another  ? — ^Ed.] 

*'  [Extract  fiom  the  book  containing  the  pro- 
ceedinga  of  the  corporation  of  Lichfield :  **  19th 
July,  1712,  Agreed  that  Blr.  Michael  Johnaon  be, 
and  he  ia  faere^  ekscted  a  magiatrate  and  brother 
of  their  incorporation;  a  day  ia  given  him  to 
Thoiaday  next  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  al- 
legiance, and  the  oath  of  a  magiatrate.  Signed^ 
fcc."— **26th  July,  1712.  Mr.  Johnaon  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  he  believed  there 
waa  no  tranagbataiitiation  in  the  Sacrament  of  thn 
Lwd'a  Supper,  before,  &c." — ^Haawood.] 

*  [This  waa  '<  surveillance,**  aa  the  French 
call  it,  with  a  vengeance  !  and  thia  &et,  which 
Mr.  Boawell  owna  with  auch  arousing  nmplicity, 
ma^  be  taken  aa  a  apecimen  of  the  "  espionage  ** 
which  he  exercieed  over  Johnaon.  The  reader 
will  have  obeerved,  that  two  French  phraaea  are 
here  uaed,  becauae,  thou^  Mr.  BoaweU'a  affec- 
tionate curioaity  led  him  mto  auch  couraea,  Eng- 
liah  mannem  have  no  auch  practice,  nor  the  Eng- 
liah  langaap  a  teoa  to  deaeribo  it — ^Ed.) 
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the  capacity  of  their  hearers.  I  never  do 
that.  I  speak  uniformly,  in  as  intelligible  a 
manner  as  I  can.^^ 

« Well^  my  boy,  how  do  you  go  on^ " 
*'  Pretty  well,  ^r;  but  they  are  afraid  I  ar'n't 
strong  enough  for  some  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness." J«H5«0N,  «  AVhy  I  shall  be  sorry 
for  it;  for  when  you  consider  with  how 
little  mental  power  and  corporeal  labour  a 
printer  can  (ret  a  p^uinea  a  week,  it  is  a  very 
desirable  octfapation  for  you.  Do  you  hear 
— take  all  the  pains  you  can;  and  if  this  does 
not  do,  we  must  think  of  some  other  way  of 
life  for  you.     There  's  a  guinea. " 

Here  was  one  of  the  many,  many  in- 
stances of  his  active  benevolence.  At  the 
same  time,  the  slow  and  sonorous  solemnity 
with  which,  while  he  bent  himself  down, 
he  addressed  a  little  thick  short-legged  boy, 
contrasted  with  th^  boy's  awkwardness  and 
awe,  could  not  but  excite  some  ludicrous 
emotions. 

I  met  him  ai  Drury-lane  playhDuse  in  the 
evening.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  Mrs. 
Abingdon's  request,  had  promised  to  bring  a 
body  of  wits  to  her  benefit;  and  having 
secured  forty  plaees  in  the  front  boxes,  had 
done  me  the  honour  to  put  me  in  the  group. 
Johnson  sat  on  the  fieat  directly  behind  me; 
and  as  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  stage,  he  was  wrapped 
up  in  grave  abstraction,  and  seemed  quite  a 
cloud,  amidst  all  the  sunshine  of  glitter  and 
gaiety.  I  wondered  at  his  patience  in  sit- 
ting out  a  play  of  five  acts,  and  a  farce  of 
two.  He  said  very  little;  but  after  the 
prologue  to  "  Bon  Ton  "  had  been  spoken, 
which  he  could  hear  pretty  well  from  the 
more  slow  and  distinct  utterance,  he  talked 
J,  and  observed,  "  Diy- 


den  has  written  prologues  superiour  to  any 
that  David  Garrick  has  written ;  but  David 
Garrick  has  written  more  good  prologue 
than  Dryden  has  done.  It  is  wonderful 
that  he  has  been  able  to  write  such  variety 
of  them." 

At  Mr.  Beauclerk's,  where  I  supped,  was 
Mr.  Garrickj  whom  I  made  happy  with 
Johnson's  praise  of  his  prologues ;  and  I 
suppose  in  gratitude  to  him,  he  took  up  one 
of  his  favourite  topicJcs,  the  nationalitv  of 
the  Scotch j  which  he  maintained  in  aprea»- 
ant  manner,  with  tlie  aid  of  a  little  poetical 
fiction.  "Come,  come,  do 'nt  deny  It:  they 
are  retUy  national.  Why,  now,  the  Adams 
are  as  liberal-minded  men  as  any  in  the 
world :  but,  I  do  n't  know  how  it  is,  all  their 
workmen  ar^  Scotch.  You  are,  to  be  sure, 
wonderfully  free  from  that  nationality :  but 
80  it  happens,  that  you  employ  the  only 
Scotch  shoeblack  in  London  i."  He  imita- 
ted the  manner  of  his  old  master  with  ludi- 


rSen  aiUe^  p.  316  and  fL— £x>.] 


crous  exaggeration;  repeating,  with  paitei 
and  half-whistlings  inteijected, 

"  Ob  homini  sidblime  dedit,— eakiiiMiiie  toeri, 
ad  iklen — toUera  rdtai,*' 


looking  dovonwatds  all  the  time',  and, 
while  pronouncing  the  four  last  words,  ab* 
solutely  touching  thj  ground  with  a  kind 
of  contorted  gesticulation  3. 

Garrick,  howeVer,  when  he  pleased,  eookl 
imitate  Johnson  very  exactly;  for  that  rieat 
actor,  with  his  distinguished  powers  of  ex< 
pression  which  were  so  universally  admired, 
possessed  also  an  admirable  talent  of  miia- 
ickry.  He  was  always  jealous  ^  that  John- 
son spoke  lightly  of  him.  I  recollect  \m 
exhibitiuff  him  to  me  one  da^,  as  ifsayiug, 
"Davv  lias  some  convivial  pleasanlry 
about  him,  but  't  is  a  futile  fellow; "  whkh 
he  uttered  perfectly  with  the  tone  and  air 
of  Johnson. 

I  cannot  too  frequently  request  of  my 
readers,  while  they  peruse  my  account  of 


*  [This  exhibition  of  Johoma's  downmari 
look  and  geeticalatioM  while  recitmg  u  hiUmk 
and  toUere  vtdius,  resembles  one  wUdiLaid 
Byron  deacribes.  "  Mr.  Giattan's  inaiBm  in 
private  life  were  odd,  but  natniaL  CuinB  mA 
to  take  him  off,  bcwmg  to  the  very  grwndfUi 
'  thanking  Qod  that  he  had  no  feeuimitji  ^ 
gesture  or  appearonce^*  m  a  way  irwiiiiUf 
ridi8uloaa.*'-^Ar(Mire'a  Hfe  of  Byron^  toL  l  jL 
405.— Ed.] 

3  [Mr.  Whyte  has  leiated  an  anecdote  of  Job- 
son's  violence  of  gerticnlatba,  which,  bnl forAii 
evkience  of  Ganiek'a,  one  coaM  have  haidly  be- 
lieved. •*  The  house  on  the  riafat  at  thsbottm 
of  Beanlbit  BnildingB  was  occnpied  bvMr.Chuh 
beriaine,  Mre.  8heridan*a  eldot  brother  (aBoa- 
nent  eugeon),  by  whom  Johnson  was  oAea  ii- 
vited  in  the  Bang  way  with  the  fiuniij  pai^.  At 
oneoftboeeeocial  meetingi  Johaaon  as  uml  nl 
next  the  lady  of  the  house;  the  deanrt  atill  cw- 
tinuii^»  and  the  hidies  in  no  haste  to  withdiw, 
Mn.  Chamberiame  had  moved  a  little  back  fion 
the  table,  and  was  careleaaly  da^gliig  her  te 
baekwaids  and  ibrwaidi  as  she  sat,  eojojiai *tki 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  aooL*  Jobna, 
the  while,  in  a  moment  of  abetnction,  wai  eos< 
vnkively  working  his  hand  np  and  down,  wfciA 
the  ladv  observing,  she  rognuhly  edged  bar  to 
within  hii  reach,  and,  as  migfat  partlj  havt  beat 
e3q>ected,  Johnson  clenched  bold  of  it,  aad  dnv 
off  her  fllioe;  she  started,  and  haatilj  esdaiaHi 
*0,  fie!  Mr.  JohiMon!'  Thecompany  atfa< 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  it:  but  one  of  (fa""* 
perceiving  the  joke,  tittered.  Jofanmi,  not  in- 
probably  aware  of  the  trick,  apologiaed.  '  Naj, 
madam,  recollect  yoonelf;  I  know  not  thotl  hiva 
jofltly  incurred  yonr  rebuke;  the  emotioB  wai  ii| 
voluntary,  and  the  actba  not  intentionally  rade.' " 
—  Ff^te'a  MeeeL  J^Tooa,  p.  60.— £]>.] 

«  [On  thecontraiy,  the  anecdote  whiehibflo* 
rather  proves  that  Garrick  had  learned  to  np 
Johnson's  eontemptaiNiB  expfonons  With  as  m^ 
gaiety.-*£i>.] 
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Johnson's  conversation,  fo  endeavour  to 
keep  in  mind  his  deliberate  and  strong  utter* 
ance.  His  mode  of  speaking  was  indeed 
very  impressive  * ;  and  I  wish  it  could  be 
preservwl  as  musick  is  written,  according 
to  the  very  ingenious  method  ol'Mr.  Steele*^, 
who  has  shown  how  the  recitation  of  Mr. 
Garrick,  and  other  eminent  speakers,  might 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  »core  K 

Next  day  I  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr. 
Thrale's.  He  attacked  Gray,  calling  him 
"a  dull  fellow."  Boswell.  "I  under- 
stand he  was  reserved,  and  might  appear 
dull  in  company;  but  surely  he  was  not  dull 
in  poetry."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  was  dull 
'  in  company,  dull  in  his  closet,  dull  every 
where.  He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that 
made  many  people  think  him  great.  He 
was  a  mechanical  poet."  He  then  repeated 
some  ludicrous  lines,  which  have  escaped 
my  memory,  and  said,  "  Is  not  that  great, 
like  his  Odes?'*  Mrs.  Thrale  maintained 
that  his  Odes  were  melodious;  upon  which 
he  exclaimed, 

•*  Waave  the  warp,  and  weare  the  woof ;  '* — 

I  added,  in  a  solemn  tone, 

"  Tlie  winding-fiheet  of  Edward's  race.*' 


>  My  noble  friend  Lord  Pembroke  said  once  to 
nUe  at  Wilton,  with  a  happy  pleasantly  and  some 
troth,  "  that  Dr.  Johnson's  sayincs  would  not  ap- 
pear so  extraordinary,  were  |t  potior  his  bow-wow 
wavy*  The  sayings  themselves  are  generally  of 
sterling  merit;  but,  donbtles,  his  manner  was  an 
addition  to  their  effect;  and  thorefore  shoold  be 
attended  to  as  mnch  as  may  be.  It »  neowary, 
however,  to  ^aid  those  who  were  net  aeqnafaited 
with  him  a^uist  overcbaiged  imitations  or  carica- 
tures of  his  manner,  which  are  freqaently  at- 
tempted, and  many  of  which  are  second-hand  co- 
pies from  the  late  Mr*  Henderson,  the  actor,  who, 
though  a  good  mimksk  of  som^  pepsens,  «lid  not 
represent  Johnson  correctly — ^I>t>swxi«i.. 

*  See  «  Prosodia  RoHonalU;  or,  an  Essay 
towardfl  establishing  the  Melody  and  Measore  of 
Speech,  to  be  expressed  and  perpetuated  by  pe- 
culiar ^mbols.    London,  1779.^' — ^BoswsiiL. 

'  I  use  the  phrase  in  aevre^  as  Dr.  Johnson 
has  explained  it  in  his  Dictionary.  **  A  song  in 
Score,  the  words  with  the  musical  notes  of  a 
soDg  annexed."  But  I  nndemand  that  in  scien- 
tifick  propriety  it  means  all  the  parts  of  a  mnskal 
composition  noted  down  in  the  characten  by 
which  it  is  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  the  skilful — 
Boswsi.1..  It  was  declamaium  that  Steele  pre- 
tended to  reduce  to  notation  by  new  charaotenL 
This  he  called  the  melody  of  speech,  not  the  har'^ 
many,  which  the  term  in  score  implies. — Bun* 
irxT.  [The  true  meaning  of  the  term  score  is, 
that  when  music,  in  different  parts  for  different 
voices  or  instruments,  is  written  on  the  same  page, 
the  bais,  instead  of  being  drawn  only  across  each 
■tave,  are»  to  lead  the  eyes  oC  the  several  per- 
fo^mer^  scored  figom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pages.— Kd.] 


There  is  a  gwod  Hne.— "  Ay  (aaid  he)^,  and 
the  next  Kne  is  a  ^ood  one,  (prononneing  it 
contemptuously), 

'  Give  ample  verge  and  room  enough.' — 

No,  sir,  there  are  but  two  good  stanzas  in 
Gray's  poetry,  which  are  in  his  *  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Church-yard.*  *»  He  then  repeated 
the  stanza, 

**  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey,"  &c.' 

mistaking  one  word;  for  instead  ofpreeftMf« 
he  said  eai\fines.  He  added,  "  The  other 
stanza  I  forget." 

A  yonn|f  Tad^  ^  who  had  married  a  man 
mnch  her  infenour  in  rank  being  mentioned, 
a  question  arose  how  a  woman's  relationa 
should  behave  to  her  in  such  a  situation; 
and,  ^hile  I  recapitulate  the  debate,  and  re« 
collect  what  has  since  happened,  1  caiinot 
but  be  struck  in  a  manner  that  delicacy  & 
forbids  me  to  exnress.  While  I  contended 
that  she  ought  to  be  treated  with  an  inflexible 
steadiness  of  displeasure,  Mrs.  Thrale  was 
aJl  for  mikiness  and  forgiveness,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  phrase,  **  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain."  Jon irsoK.  *«  Ma- 
dam, we  must  distinguish.  Were  I  a  man 
of  rank,  I  would  not  let  a  daughter  starve 
who  had  made  a  mean  marriage j  but  hav- 
ing voluntarily  degraded  herself  from  the 
station  which  she  was  originally  entitled  to 
hold,  I  would  support  her  only  in  that  which 
she  herself  had  chosen;  and  would  not  put 
her  on  a  level  with  my  other  daughters. 
You  are  to  consider,  madam,  that  it  is  our 
dutv  to  maintain  the  subordination  of  civil- 
ized society;  and  when  there  is  a  gross  and ' 
shamefiil  deviation  from  rank,  it  should  be 
punished  so  as  to  deter  others  from  the 
same  perversion." 

Afler  frequently  considering  this  subject, 
I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  what  I 
then  meant  to  express,  and  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority,  and  illustrated 
by  the  wisdom  of  Johnson;  and  I  think  it 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness 
of  society,  to  which  subordination  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  is  weak  and  contempti- 
ble, and  unworthy,  in  a  parent  to  relax  in 
such  a  ease.  It  is  sacrificing  general  advan- 
tage to  private  feelings.  And  let  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  claim  of  a  daughter  who- 
has  acted  thus,  to  be  restored  to  her  former 
situation,  is  either  fantastical  or  unjust.    If 


*  [No  donbt  Lady  Sosan  Fox,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  fixst  Earl  of  Uchester,  bom  in  1743,  who, 
in  1773,  married  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  an  actor. 
She  died  on  the  9th  August,  1827.— Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  BMwell's  delicacy  to  Mrs.  Piozzi  is 
quite  exemplary!  but  nfter  all,  there  is  nothbg 
which  he  has  innnnated  or  said  too  bed  for  snch 
a  tamentable  and  degrading  weaknen  as  she  was 
guilty  of  m  her  marriage  with  Mr.  I^ozzi.— £d.] 
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tHere  be  iko  vslue  in  the  dkiilictioii  of  rank, 
-what  does  she  nxsSet  by  being  kept  in  the 
^sftuation  to  which  she  has  desoended?  If 
there  be  a  value  in  that  distinction,  it  ought 
to  be  steadily  maintained.  If  indulgence  be 
shown  to  such  eonduct,  and  the  (menders 
know  that  in  a  bnger  or  shorter  time  they 
shall  be  received  as  well  as  if  they  had  not 
contaminated  their  blood  by  a  base  alliance, 
the  great  check  upon  that  inordinate  caprice 
which  generally  occasions  low  marriages 
will  be  removed,  and  the  fair  and  comforta- 
ble order  of  improved  life  will  be  miserably 
disturbed. 

Lord  Chesterfiefld^d  letters  being  mention- 
ed, Johnson  said,  "  It  was  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  they  had  so  great  a  sale,  consider- 
ing that  they  were  the  fetters  of  a  statesman, 
a  wit,  one  who  had  been  so  much  in  the 
mouths  of  mankind,  one  long  accustomed 
viritm  volitareper  wra," 

On  Friday,  31  st  March,  >I  supped  with 
him  and  some  friends  at  a  tavern*  One  of' 
the  company^  attempted,  with  too  much 
forwardness,  to  rally  mm  on  his  late  appear- 
ance at  the  theatre;  but  had  reason  to  re- 
pent of  his  temerity.  "  Why,  sir,  did  you 
go  to  Mrs.  Abingdon^  benefit?  Did  you 
see?"  JoHNson.  "No, sir."  "Did  you 
hear?"  Johhsok.  "No,  sir."  **Why 
then,  sir,  did  you  eo?"  Jobnsok.  "  Be- 
cause, sir,  she  is  a  favourite  of  the  publick; 
and  when  the  publick  cares  the  ^ousandth 
part  for  vou  that  it  does  for  her,  I  will  go 
to  your  benefit  too." 

Next  morning  I  won  a  small  bet  from 
Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  by  asking  him  as  to 
'one  of  his  particularities,  which  her  lady- 
ship laid  I  durst  not  <jlo.  It  seems  he  had 
been  frequently  observed  at  the  club  to  put 
into  his  pocket  the  Seville  oranges,  after  he 
had  squeezed  the  juice  of  them  into  the 
drink  which  he  made  for  himself.  Beau- 
clerk  end  Garrick  talked  of  it  to  me,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a  strange  un- 
willingness to  be  discovered.  We  could 
not  divine  what  he  did  with  them;  and  this 
was  the  bold  question  to  be  put.  I  saw  on 
his  table,  the  spoils  of  the  preceding  ni^ht, 
«ome  fresh  peels  nicely  scraped  and  cut  into 
pieces.  «  0,  sir  (said  I),  I  now  partly  see 
what  you  do  with  the  squeezed  oranges 
which  you  put  into  your  pocket  at  the  club." 
Johnson.  "  I  have  a  great  love  for  them." 
BoswsLL.  "  And  pray,  sir,  what  do  you  do 
with  them?  You  scrape  them  it  seems, 
very  neatly,  and  what  next?'*  Johnson. 
"  Let  them  dry,  sir."  Boswkll.  "  And 
what  next?  "  Johnson.  •*  Nay,  sir,  you 
shall  know  their  fate  no  further."  Boswkll. 
"  Then  the  world  must  be  left  in  the  dark. 
It  must  be  said  (assuming  a  mock  solem- 


>  [ThiB  ii  s^tpoMd  to  have  besn  Mr.  Boswell 
himnir.— Gd.]. 


nity)  heacrapMi  them  and  let  them  diy,Ut^ 
what  he  did  with  them  next  he  nerer  eorid 
be  prevailed  upon  to  tell."  Johhsoi. 
"  Nay,  sir,  you  should  say  it  more  emphiti' 
call  V : — he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  evn 
by  his  dearest  friends,  to  tell  9.' 

He  had  this  morning  received  his  diplo- 
ma as  doctor  of  laws  from  the  university  of 
Oxford.  He  did  not  vaunt  of  his  new  dig- 
nity, but  I  understood  he  was  hkhly  pleved 
with  it.  I  shall  here  insert  the  prami 
and  completion  of  that  high  academicS^ho' 
nour,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  tnMed 
his  obtaining  that  of  master  of  arts. 

«TO    THE    REV.    DR.    FOTHKROILt, 

Vlee-cbftncellor  of  ihe  Unlvenity  of  Oitird,  t9  be  en- 
nmnicatod  to  ilie  Headi  of  Hoom,  md  ptwfmi  k 
Convocation. 

'<f>owiiiii«-«treec,  ad  Mvch,  im 
"  Ma.  VlCn-CHANCELLOR   ANU  GBXTLI- 

MEN, — ^The  honour  of  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
by  diploma,  formerly  conferred  apoo  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  in  consequence  or  his  hiv- 
infi^  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  the 
puDlication  of  a  series  of  essays,  exoeDenUy 
calculated  to  form  the  mannm  of  the  ped« 
pie,  and  in  which  the  cause  of  reliffion  and 
morality  has  been  maintained  and  recoiD- 
mended  by  the  stronffest  powers  of  aifv- 
ment  and  elegance  of  Tangusge,  reflected  aB 
equal  degree  of  Itstre  upon  the  iniTenitj 
itself. 

^  "  The  many  learned  labours  which  hare 
sihce  that  time  employed  the  attention  and 
displayed  the  abilities  of  that  great  ran,  so 

*  [The  folkming  extract  of  one  of  whtf  Mil 
Seward  would  call  hia  love-ietten  to  MivBartk- 
by,  probably  explaine,  in  terms  haidlj  aulaUeti 
the  coireapoAdence  with  a  ladj,  the  me  to  vUeh 
he  pot  these  orange  peefe.-^**  Give  roe  leate,  «lt 
have  thoagfat  nrach  on  medDcine,  to  propne  to 
yon  an  eaay  aiid»  I  think,  very  probable  reiM^^ 
for  indigeetioii  and  lubricity  of  the  bowA  1^- 
Lawrence  haa  toM  me  your  case.  Take  an  onee 
of  dried  orange  peel,  finely  powdered,  imM't 
into  acniples,  and  take  one  scrapie  at  a  tine  ■ 
any  manner:  the  best  way  is,  perhaps,  ts  dnk  ic 
in  a  glass  of  hot  red  port,  or  to  eat  it  fiial,  u^ 
drink  the  wine  aAer  it  If  you  mix  rinaaiMB  ir 
nutmeg  with  the  powder  it  were  not  wane;  M 
it  will  be  more  UUky,  and  so  more  troaUflMffifc 
This  is  a  medieine  not  disgusting,  not  cosily,  tatf 
tried,  and  if  not  found  uaelnl,  eaaflj  left  oft  I 
would  not  have  you  ofi^  it  to  the  dMor  as  naa 
Fbyaicians  do  not  love  intniden;  yet  doiatato 
it  willMUt  his  leave.  But  do  act  be  earily  |« 
off,  for  it  ia  in  my  opmkm  very  likely  ta  Wp 
you,  and  not  likely  to  do  yon  faani:  do  astnb 
too  much  in  haste;  a  aenple  oaoe  in  thras  kM^ 
or  about  five  oerapies  a  day,  will  be  mSami^ 
hem,  or  leas  if  you  find  any  avenioii.  I  M 
usmg  sunr  with  it  mi^  be  badf  if  ayrap,  awili 

nof  quneea;  but  even  that  I  do  not  fte.  i    I 
I  thnk  better  of  coMrve  of  alooa '  '^l* 
Slat  Dee.  [1766].— £n.] 
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fem^  to  the  ftdinmcement  of  Iheratnre  and 
the  benefit  of  the  commiinity,  lender  him 
worthy  of  more  distingtiished  honouie  ia 
the  repubhck  of  letters;  and  I  persuade  mf* 
self  that  I  shall  act  agpreeably  to  the  seBtt'- 
ments  of  the  whole  unitersity,  in  desiring 
that  it  may  be  proposed  in  conYOcation  to 
confer  on  him  Uut  decree  of  doetor  in  civil 
taw  by  diploma,  to  which  I  readily  eive  my 
consent;  and  am,  Mr.  yice-chanceUor  and 
gentlemen,  your  affectionate  friend  and  sep- 
vant,  "  NoRVH  i.»' 

DIPLOMA. 
^CanctUtrhUy  mafiHri,  et  $cM»i0rea  nnivenitaUa  Or- 
OHieiwit  omnihtM  ad  auo»  prBtentM  liters  ^tiveiie- 
rmtj  Miutem  in  D^nuno  aempUtTuam,  . 

"  Sdmtis,  virwn  iUmtremy  Smmueiem 
JoAfuon,  tfi  omni  kummuorum  lUerarum 
genere  erudUwn^  omniumfue  tdeniianim 
eomprehetuicne/eUeiisifnMm^  §enpH$  nris, 
ad  populmnum  mort9  farmimdoM  9UimmA 
verbarum  elegrnnUd  ae  aetUentiarum  gravis 
iate  campitsUis,  it»  okm  intlaruUMe^  ut  di^-- 
mu  videretur  eui  ab  academid  $ud  exitma 
quadom  Umdi$  pramim  drferentwr^  fid^ui 
venerMUm  Magistrorum  ordinem  mmmd 
turn  digfUtaie  eooptareiut: 

*^  Citm  9€r6  emidem  ekrisHnmrn  vwum 
tot  ft  A  UmHfue  laboreB^inpaindprm' 
serHm  Ungud  arturndd  et  $tabiUmddfmei' 
ter  impensi,  iia  intigniverintf  ut  in  literal 
rum  repubUed  prineepB  Jmn  et  primaritu 
jure  habeatur;  no*,  emneeUarimj  fMfietri^ 
tt  sehoUareM  umherntatii  Oxomenm^  qu6 
idU$  viri  fnerita  pari  konorii  renmner^ 
Hone  emoBqaenUut^  etperpetuum  $um  eimul 
Umdi9,  nnstrmfue  erga  litertu  propen$ii» 
MUMS  v»kitUati4  extet  manmnenittmy  in  $9* 
ienm  eam>oeati&ne  doeiorum  et  magietr^ 
rum  regenhum^  et  nan  regeniium,  pradic- 
ium  Samueiem  Johman  doeiorem  in  jute 
eiaiU  remmeimfimni  et  eomtitmmmf  eum* 
flve,  airtuie  prcuenUe  dipUnnatisy  aiiifMe 
jwiime,  priatieffHe  et  kanaribuet  ad  ietum 
grmdum  quaqua  fertanafMrni^fiui  et  gmh 
derejuuwmu  In  ejifue  rei  teetimanium 
taaamuneunnereUatie  09onian$i$  eigiilum 
praeentibue  appana  feeimua^ 

*<  Dahun  in  dama  noetra  eanooeatianis 
die  trieeiuna  men»i$  Martiij  anna  DamM 
mittenu^a  eeptingenteaiaMi  eeptvagenaM 
^niaV 


*  Extnetad   from  the  Convocation  ftegMtOTt 
Oxfotd. — ^BosWbli^ 

*  The  oriiiaal  ii  ia  my  pmbmhob.    He  riiow^ 


'  ^He  oniiBal  ■  la  mv  pswM 
ad  me  the  diploma,  and  allowed  me  to  mad  ft, 
but  would  not  consent  to  my  taking  a  eopy  of  h, 
fearing  perhaps  tbat  I  should  blaze  it  abroad  ia  his 
lifetime.  His  objection  to  this  appean  from  the 
[following]  letter  to  Mn.  Thrale,  ia  which  he 
scolds  her  lor  the  groomesi  of  her  flattery  of  hiok 
It  is  remarkable  tmt  he  nerer,  m  far  as  I  know, 
iammed  his  title  of  doctor,  bnt  called  himself  Mr. 
Johnson,  as  appean  from  many  of  his  cards  or 
Botes  to  myaeif,  and  I  Lave  seea  many  flam  him 
to  other  pecsons,  in  which  he  imifimBly  takes  that 
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vtnitaHa  0»9mUn$i»  vUt^qnetUgrw. 

"  S.  p.  D. 
«  SAM.  JOHNSON. 
*^MuiH$  nan  aak  apu$y  ill  ieaiimaniwm 
file,  tepramdey  Oapaniameo  nmnen  meim 
paataria  eammenddrmUy  fmdi  mnima  aeeepa* 
rim  cawiperhm  fadam.    Ifemo  eibi  pla^ 
eem  nan  UztaUtr;  nem^  aiki  non  piaeet, 
fvft  eo^,  HUrmum  arbHrioy  piaeara  potu" 
tt.    Hae  famen  habet  inaaaunadi  tonhun 
ben^fieimny  quad  mUhi  nmqfumn  posthde 
aim  veitrm  famm  deMmtwia  ael  lad  Ueeal 
ael  eeieare;  eemperaue  tit  timeudum  na 
quad  miba  tam  eaeimiut  lamdieH,  vabio  alt 
quandojiat  approbrio.     Vale  \ 

[*'  TO  ins.  TBRALB. 

M  l>t  Apei^  irtB. 

''I  had  mistaken  the  day  on 
which  I  was  to  dine  with  Mr.  JfJjJ"  ^" " 
Bruee^  and  hear  of  Abyssinia,  and 
therefore  am  to  dine  this  day  with  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

"  The  news  from  Oxford  is  tlmt  no  ten- 
nis-oourt  can  be  hired  at  any  price  * ;  smd 
that  the  vice-chancellor  wiU  not  write  to  tlie 
Clarendon  tmstees  without  some  previous 
intimation  that  his  request  Tdll  not  be  un« 
acceptable.  We  must,  tiierefore,  find  some 
way  of  applying  to  liOrd  Mansfield,  who, 
with  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bish* 
op  of  Chester,  holds  the  trust.  Thus  are 
we  thrown  to  a  vexatious  distance.  Poor 
[Carter]  I  do  not  tell  him. 

"  The  other  Oxford  news  is  that  they 
have  sent  me  a  decree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
with  such  praises  in  the  diploma  as,  per« 
haps,  ought  to  make  me  ashamed;  they  are 


I  aace  ehaenred  on  his  table  a  lei* 
ter  diPBHed  to  him  with  the  additioii  of  eMqutre^ 
and  objected  to  it  ss  being  a  desiyatiep  inlerietMr 
to  that  of  doctor;  bnt  he  docked  me,  and  seemed 
pleased  With  it,  becoase,  aa  I  conjeetared,  be  liked 
to  be  sometimes  taken  oat  of  the  class  of  litcniry 
men,  and  to  be  merely  genteel-^un  gerUilhomme 
eomme  un  autre,  [The  editor  suspects  that  one 
reason  why  Johnson  was  a  little  reserved  aboat 
this  Oxford  degree  was  that  Lord  JVorth  appear- 
ed as  the  pnme  mover  in  it,  and  that  Johnson  did 
not  mnch  raUsh  the  appearance  of  owing  literary 
diatbetwB  to  Lord  North;  first,  because  he  was 
penoaally  dissatiified  with  his  lordship;  and,  sec* 
oadly,  becaaao  the  degree,  at  that  puticalar  mo^ 
meat,  nughc  look  like  a  reward  for  his  poUtical 
pampUeta.  When  Mr.  Boswell  is  so  severe  on 
Mrs.  Pk>zad  for  inaccaracy  and  etaggemtion,  may 
we  not  fairly  ask  whether  the  gentle  allnsion  to 
flattery  (In  the  letter  which  Mr.  Boswell  did  not 
pablish)  can  be  fairly  called  •*  scolding  Mrs. 
Pioazi  ibr  the  groesnas  of  her  flattery  ?  *'— Ed.] 

'  "  The  or^ttial  is  in  die  haads  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gin,  then  vio^chanceltor,  who  made  this  trah- 
acript'^— T.  Wxafoir. 

«  [For  a  fidh^g-achool  for  Mr.  Carter.— Ed.] 
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veiy  like  your  prafiBes.    I  wonder  whether 
I  bhall  ever  show  them  to  you. 

"  Boewell  will  be  with  you.  Please  to 
ask  Murphy  the  way  to  Lord  Mansfield. 
Dr.  Wethcrell,  who  is  now  here,  and  will 
be  here  for  some  days,  is  very  desirous  of 
seeing  the  brew-house;  I  hope  Mr.  Thrale 
will  send  him  an  invitation.  He  does  what 
he  can  for  Carter. 

<< To-day  I  dine  with  Hamilton;  to-morrow 
With  Hoole ;  on  Monday  with  Paradise ; 
on  Tuesday  with  master  and  mistress;  on 
Wednesday  with  Dilly;  but  come  back  to 
the  totf}er  ^»] 

He  revised  some  sheets  of  Lord  Hailes^ 
"Annals  of  Scotland,"  and  wrote  a  few 
notes  on  the  margin  with  red  ink,  which  he 
bade  me  tell  his  lordship  did  not  sink  into 
the  paj^er,  and  might  be  wiped  off  with  a 
wet  sponee,  so  that  it  did  not  spoil  his  manu- 
script, f  observed  to  him  that  there  were 
very  few  of  his  friends  so  accurate  as  that 
I  could  venture  to  put  down  in  writing 
what  thev  told  me  as  his  sayings.  John- 
son. "  Why  should  you  write  down  my 
sayings.^"  Bos  well.  "I  write  them 
when  they  arc  good."  .Johnson.  "  Nay, 
you  may  as  well  write  down  the  sayings  of 
any  one  else  that  are  good."  But  where, 
I  might  with  great  propriety  have  added, 
can  E find  such. ^ 

I  visited  him  by  appointment  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  we  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  compa- 
ny of  a  gentleman  8  whose  extraordinary 
travels  had  been  much  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. But  I  found  he  had  not  listened  to 
him  with  that  full  confidence,  without  which 
there  is  little  satisfaction  in  the  society  of 
travellers.  I  was  curious  to  hear  what 
opinion  so  able  a  judge  as  Johnson  had 
formed  of  his  abilities,  and  I  asked  if  he  was 
not  a  man  of  sense.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  he  is  not  a  distinct  relater;  and  I  should 
say,  he  is  neither  abounding  nor  deficient  in 
sense.  I  did  not  perceive  any  superiority 
of  understandmg."  Bos  well.  "  But  will 
you  not  allow  him  a  nobleness  of  reso- 
lution, in  penetrating  into  distant  regions  ?" 
Johnson.  "  That,  sir,  is  not  to  the  present 
purpose:  we  are  talking  of  sense.  A  fight- 
ing cock  has  a  nobleness  of  resolution." 

Next  day,  Sunday,  2d  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Hoole's.  We  talked  of  Pofw. 
Johnson.    "  He  wrote  his « Dunciad '  for 


*  [The  tower  was  a  separate  room  at  Streath- 
am,  where  Dr.  Johosoii  alept. — Piozzi.  So 
called  probably  because  it  wa?  boioed.  The  edi- 
tor slept  in  that  room  many  years  afler,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Johnson's  writing-table 
was  caiefolly  preserved,  and  tbat  even  the  blots 
of  bis  ink  were  not  cleaned  away. — Ed.] 

•  [Bmee,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  with  whom 
he  had  dined  this  day  at  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton's. 

-Ed.] 


fame.  That  was  his  primary  motive,  .  Hid 
it  not  been  for  that,  the  dunces  might  hire 
railed  agamst  him  till  they  were  we«7, 
without  nis  troubling  himself  about  them. 
He  delighted  to  vex  tliem,  no  doabt;  but 
he  had  more  delight  in  seeing  how  well  be 
could  vex  them." 

The  «  Odes  to  Obscurity  and  OWirion," 
in  ridicule  of  "  cool  Mason  and  warm  Gray," 
being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  **  Thev  are 
Colman*s  best  things."  Upon  ilB  being 
observed  that  it  was  believed  these  odet 
were  made  by  Colman  and  Lloyd;— Johh- 
SON.  "  Nay,  sir,  how  can  two  people  make 
anode?  Perhaps  one  made  one  of  them, 
and  one  the  other."  I  observed  that  two 
people  had  made  a  play,  and  quoted  the  an- 
ecdote of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  were 
brought  under  suspicion  of  treason,  beeaase 
while  cx)ncerting  the  plan  of  a  traged? 
when  sitting  together  at  a  tavern,  oneci' 
them  was  overheard  saying  to  the  otheF, 
"I'll  kill  the  king."  Johnson.  «The 
first  of  these  odes  is  the  best;  bat  they  are 
both  good.  They  exposed  a  very  bad  kind 
of  writing  3. »»  BoswELL.  "  SWly,  sir, 
Mr.  Mason's  '  Elfrida'  ia  a  fine  poem:  ai 
least  you  will  allow  there  are  some  good 
passages  in  it."  Johnson.  "  Theic  are 
now  and  then  some  good  imitations  of  Mil- 
ton's bad  manner." 

[Mrs.  Piozzi  has  heard  Johnson  ^^ 
relate  how  he  used  to  sit  in  some  ^ 
coffee-house,  and  turn  Mason's  Caracta- 
cus  into  ridicule  for  the  diversion  of  him- 
self and  of  chance  comers-in.  "The El- 
frida f  says  he)  was  too  exquisitelv  pret- 
ty* •  I  could  make  no  fun  out  of  that" 
When  upon  some  occasions  he  woald  ex- 
press his  astonishment  that  he  should  have 
an  enemy  in  the  world,  while  he  had  beea 
doing  nothing  but  good  to  his  neighhoors, 
Mrs*  Piozzi  used  to  make  him  reeollect 
these  circumstances:  "  Why,  child,  ^sard 
he),  what  harm  could  that  do  the  kmvl 
I  alwa^rs  thought  very  well  of  Mason  for  a 
Cambridge  man :  he*  is,  I  believe,  a  might/ 
blameless  character."] 

I  often  wondered  at  his  low  estimation  of 
the  writings  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Of 
Gray's  poetry  I  have  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work  expressed  my  high  opinion;  and 
for  that  of  Mr.  Mason  I  have  ever  enter- 
tained a  warm  admiration.  His  "  Elfrida" 
is  exquisite,  both  in  poetical  desoiiption  and 


'  [Gray's  odes  are  still  on  every  tahle  and  in 
every  mouth,  and  there  are  not,  the  editof  !»■ 
lieves,  a  dozen  libraries  in  England  which  coald 
produce  these  "  beat  things  y**  written  by  tV9 
professed  wits  in  ridicule  of  them. — tv.] 

*  [The  editor  has  not  thought  himself  at  llben; 
to  suppress  this  judgment,  because  it  seems  m 
substance  authorised  by  Boswell's  accoviA. 
although  the  expression  is  very  unlike  Jobosoo'i 
style, — ^Ed.] 
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tQoml  sentiment;  and  hi»  '*  Caractacus  "  is 
a  noble  drama.  Nor  can  I  omit  i)aying  my 
tribute  olf  praise  to  some  of  his  smaller 
poems,  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure, 
and  which  no  criticism  shall  persuade  me 
not  to  like.  If  I  wondered  at  Johnson's  not 
tastin?  the  works  of  Mason  and  Gray,  still 
more  have  I  wondered  at  their  not  tasting 
his  works:  that  they  should  be  insensible 
to  his  energy  of  diction,  to  his  splendour  of 
images,  and  comprehension  of  thought. 
Tastes  may  differ  as  to  the  violin,  the  flute, 
the  hautboy;  in  short  all  the  lesser  instru- 
ments: but  who  can  be  insensihle  to  the 
powerful  impressions  of  the  majestic  or- 
gan? 

His  ^'Taxation  no  Tyranny"  being  men- 
tioned, he  said,  "  I  think  I  have  not  been 
attacked  enough  for  it  Attack  is  the  re- 
action; I  never  think  I  have  hit  hard, 
unless  it  rebounds.'^  Boswell.  '*  I  don't 
know,  sir,  what  vou  wouki  be  at.  Five  or 
six  shots  of  small  arms  in  every  newspaper, 
and  repeated  cannonading  in  pamphlets, 
might,  I  think,  satisfy  you.  But,  sir,  you  »ll 
never  make  out  this  match,  of  which  we 
have  talked,  with  a  certain  political  lady  i, 
since  you  are  so  severe  against  her  princi- 
ples." Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  I  have  the 
better  chance  for  that.  She  is  Like  the 
Amazons  of  old;  she  must  be  courted 
by  the  sword.  But  I  have  not  been  severe 
upon  her."  Bos  well.  "Yes,  air,  you 
have  made  her  ridiculous."  Johnson. 
"  That  was  already  done,  sir.  To  en- 
deavour to  make  her  ridiculous,  is  like 
blacking  the  chimney." 

I  put  him  in  mind  that  the  landlord  at 
Ellon  in  Scotland  said,  that  he  heard  he 
was  the  greatest  man  iu  England,  next  to 
Lord  Mansfield.  "Ay,  sir  (said  he),  the 
exception  defined  the  idea.  A  Scotchman 
could  go  no  farther: 

'  The  force  of  Nature  could  no  fiurthsr  go.*  *' 

Lady  Miller's  collection  of  verses  by 
fashionable  people,  which  were  put  into 
her  Vase  at  Batheaston  villa  9,  near  Bath, 


•  >  [Ma,  Bfacankj:  see  ante,  p.  102.  Dr. 
Macanlay  had  been  dead  some  yeua*  and  the 
ladr  did  not  re-many  till  1778^--Ed.] 

^  IBatheeuton. — ^The  foUowing  extract,  (rom 
one  of  Horace  Walpole's  letten,  will  explun  the 
penonagea  and  pioceedioffl  of  this  farce:  "  Yon 
mnst  know,  that  near  Bath  is  erected  a  new  Par- 
naasoB,  composed  of  three  lanrels,  a  myrtle-tree, 
a  weeping-willow,  and  a  view  of  the  Avon, 
which  baa  been  new  christened  Helicon.  Ten 
jean  aao  there  lived  a  madam  [Riggs],  an  old 
loogh  faaroourist,  who  passed  for  a  wit;  her 
daughter,  who  passed  for  nothing,  married  to  a  cap- 
tain [MiUer],  foil  of  good  natored  officioaaneas. 
These  good  folks  were  friends  of  Miss  Rich*, 
who  caiiied  me  to  dine  with  them  at  Batb-Easton, 


wife  of* 


iter  of  Sir  Bobert  Rich,  and  sister  to  the  secoad 
Lord  LyiMltoo. 


in  con^wlition  for  honorary  prizes,  being 
mentioned,  he  held  them  very  cheap : 
"  BouU-rinU*^*^  said  he,  "  is  a  mere  conceit, 
and  an  old  conceit  now;  I  wonder  how 
people  were  ])er8uaded  to  write  in  that 
manner  for  this  lady."  I  named  a  gentle- 
man of  his  acquaintance  3  who  wrote  for 
the  Vase.  Johnson.  "  He  was  a  block- 
head for  his  pains."  Boswell.  <^The 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  wrote*." 
JoHNSov.  "  Sir,  the  Duchess  of  North- 
umberland may  do  what  she  pleases:  no- 
body will  say  any  thins  to  a  lady  of  her 
high  rank.  But  I  should  be  apt  to  throw 
•••••*'s  verses  in  his  face." 

I  talked  of  the  cheerfulness  of  Fleet-street, 
owing  to  the  constant  quick  succession  of 
people  which  we  perceive  passing  through 
U.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir.  Fleet-street 
has  a  veiy  animated  appearance;  but  I 

now  Pindus.  They  caught  a  little  of  what  was 
then  called  taste,  built,  and  planted,  and  begot 
children,  till  the  whole  caravan  were  forced  to  go 
abroad  to  retrieve.  Alas  !  Ma.  Miller  is  returned 
a  beauty,  a  genius,  a  Sappho,  a  tenth  mi&e,  as 
romanticas  Mademoiselle  Scnderi,  and  as  sophisti- 
cated aa  Mrs.  V[e6eyt].  The  captain *s  fin|;crs 
are  loaded  with  cameos,  his  tongue  runs  over  with 
virtu ;  and  that  both  may  contribnte  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  own  country,  they  have  intro- 
dnced  boiUi-rim^s  as  a  new  discovery.  They 
bold  a  PamasBDS-fair  eveiy  Thursday,  give  out 
rhymes  and  themes,  and  all  the  flux  of  quality  at 
Bath  contend  for  the  prises.  A  Roman  vase, 
dressed  with  pink  ribands  and  myrtles,  receives 
the  poetry,  which  is  dmwn  ont  eveipr  festival :  six 
judges  of  these  Oljrmpic  games  retire  and  select 
the  brightest  compositkm,  which  the  respective 
succeasful  acknowledge,  kneel  to  Mrs.  Calliope 
[Miller],  kias  her  fair  hand,  and  are  crowned  by 
it  with  myrtle,  with — ^I  don't  know  what  Yon 
may  think  this  a  fiction,  or  exaggeration.  Be 
dumb,  unbelievers !  The  collection  is  printed, 
published, — ^yes,  on  my  &ith  !  there  are  bouts- 
rim^s  on  a  buttered  muffin,  by  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland;   receipts  to  make 

them,  by  Corydon  the  venerable,  alias ; 

others  very  pretty,  by  Lord  P[almer8ton]  ;  some 
by  Lord  C[armarthen]  ;  numy  by  Mrs.  [Miller] 
herself,  that  have  no  Ikult  but  wanting  metre; 
and  immortality  promised  to  her  without  end  or 
measure.  In  abort,  since  folly,  which  never 
ripens  to  madness. but  in  this  hot  dnnate,  ran  dis- 
tracted, there  never  was  any  thing  so  enteitaming, 
or  so  didl — for  you  cannot  read  so  long  as  I  have 
been  telling.*'—  Workt,  vol.  v.  p.  185.— £d.] 

'  [Probably  the  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  who 
was  for  some  years  tntor  in  the  house  of  Johnson's 
(Hend,  Mr.  Fitzheibert,  and  who  contributed  to 
the  Batheaaton  Vase.  He  was  Rector  of  Claver- 
ton,  near  Bath,  where  he  died  in  1804. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Lady  Anne  Stuart,  second  daughter  of  Lord 
Bute,  married  in  1764  to  the  second  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  in 
1779.— Ed.] 

t  [▲  Utcraiy  lady,  of  whom  wa  diBlI  see  more  hsTMAcr 
-Bd.]     . 
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ttiink  the  full  tUe  of  htuttan  ^sisteiiM  is  tft 

Charinf-oroflS." 

He  made  the  eommoB  remark  on  the  vn- 
happineas  whic^  laen  who  have  led  a  busy 
fife  experience,  when  they  retire  in  expeo 
tation  of  enjoyini:  themaelres  at  ease,  and 
that  thev  greneratty  languish  for  want  of 
their  habitual  occupation,  and  wieh  to  re- 
turn to  it  He  mentioned  as  strong  an 
instance  of  this  as  can  well  be  imagmed. 
**  An  eminent  taUow-ehandter  in  London, 
who  had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune, 
gave  up  the  trade  in  favour  of  his  foreman, 
and  went  to  live  at  a  country-house  near 
town.  He  soon  ^rew  weai^,  and  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  his  old  shop,  where  he  de- 
sired they  might  let  him  know  their  m^Hng" 
days  J  and  he  would  come  and  assist  them ; 
which  he  accordingly  did.  Here,  sir,  was 
a  man  to  whom  the  most  disgusting  circum- 
stances in  the  business  to  which  he  bad  been 
used  was  a  relief  fVom  idleness.'' 

On  Wednesday,  5th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Messieurs  Dill^,  with  Mr.  John 
Scott  .of  Amwell,  the  Quaker,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  Mr.  Miller  (now  Sir  John),  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Campbell  ^  an  Irish  clergyman, 
whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  inviting  to  Mr. 
D  lily's  (able,  having  seen  him  at  Mr. 
Thrale's,  and  been  told  that  he  had  oome 
to  England  chiefly  with  a  view  to  aee  Dr. 
Johnson,  for  whom  he  entartaiiied  tha 
hifi^hest  veneration.  He  has  since  pubtiahed 
"  A  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  Sooth  of 
Ireland,"  a  veiy  entertaining  book,  which 
has,  however,  one  fault— that  it  assvmee 
the  fictitious  character  of  an  EngiishmaB, 

We  talked  of  pnbiick  speaking.  John- 
son. *'  We  must  not  estimate  a  man's 
Sowers  by  his  being  able  or  not  able  to 
eliver  his  sentimeuts  in  publick.  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne,  one  of  the  first  wits  of 
this  country,  got  into  parliament,  and  never 
opened  his  mouth.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  it  is  more  disgraceful  never  to  try  to 
speak,  than  to  try  it  and  fail;  aa  it  is  more 
disgraceful  not  to  fight,  thaa  to  fight  and 
be  beaten."  This  argument  appeared  to 
me  fallacious^  for  if  a  maA  hae  not  spoken, 
it  maybe  said  that  ke  would  have  done 
very  well  if  he  had  tried  ;  whereas,  if  he 
has  tried  and  failed,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  for  him.  *^  Why  then,"  I  asked,  <«  is 
ft  thought  dJagraeeriil  for  a  man  not  to 
fight,  and  not  disgraceful  not  to  speak  in 
publick?"  JoRNsov.  ** Because  there 
may  be  other  reasons  for  a  man's  not 
speaking  in  pubhck  than  want  of  resolution: 
he  may  have  nothing  to  say  (lau^hing^. 
Whereas,  sir,  you  know  courage  is  recK- 
oned  the  greatest  of  all  virtues ;  because, 
unless  a  man  has  that  virtue,  he  has  no  se- 
curity for  preserving  any  other." 


(See  po9t^  etfa  AfriL-fo.] 


tie  dMerved,  that  **  the  sUtirteB  i 
bribery  were  intended  to  prevent  u^ 
with  money  from  getting  into  parfiaoiient: " 
adding,  that  <<  if  he  were  a  gentleman  of 
hindea  property,  he  would  torn  oat  all 
his  tenants  who  did  not  vote  for  the  candi- 
date whom  he  supported."  Lasotom. 
"Would  not  that,  sir,  be  checking  the 
freedom  of  election?"  JoHzrsorv.  ''^r. 
the  law  doss  not  mean  that  the  privilege  of 
voting  should  be  independent  ot  okl  faaulx 
interest,  of  the  permanent  properly  of  the 
country." 

On  Thursday,  6th  April,  I  dined  witfi 
him  at  Mr.  Thomas  Daviee'S,  with  Mr. 
Hicky.  the  painter,  and  my  old  acquaint- 
ance *Mr.  Moody,  the  player. 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  usual,  spoke  contemptu- 
ously of  Cdley  Gibber.  *'  It  is  wonderiU 
that  a  man,  who  for  forty  years  had  lived 
with  the  great  and  the  witty,  should  have 
acouired  so  ill  the  talents  of  converaation: 
ana  he  had  but  half  to  furnish:  for  one  half 
of  whst  he  said  was  oaths."  He,  however, 
allowed  considerable  merit  to  lome  of  hia 
comedies,  and  said  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  tiiat  the  '*  Careless  Husband"  wae 
not  written  by  himself.  Daviea  said,  be 
was  the  first  dramatick  writer  who  intro- 
duced genteel  ladies  upon  the  stag^e.  John- 
son renited  his  observatbn  by  instancing 
several  such  characters  in  comedies  befoie 
his  time.  Daviks  ^trying  to  defend  him- 
self from  a  charge  of  ignorance).  **  I  mean 
Einteel  moral  characters."  '*  I  think,''  said 
icky,  **  gentility  and  morality  are  inaepa^ 
rable."  Boswvi.l.  ^*  By  no  means,  sir. 
The  genteelest  characters  are  often  tha 
most  immoraJ.  Does  not  Lord  Chesterfield 
fftve  precents  fbr  uniting  wickedneaa  and 
tne  graces)  A  man,  indeed,  is  not  genteel 
when  he  gets  drunk;  but  most  vices  may 
be  committed  veiy  genteelly:  a  man  may 
debauch  his  iViend's  wife  genteelly:  he  may 
cheat  at  cards  genteel^."  Hickt.  **! 
do  not  think  thai  is  genteel."  BoawnuL. 
<'  Sir,  it  may  not  be  hke  a  gentlenian,  hat 
it  may  be  genteel."  Johmsoh.  **Yoe 
are  meanin|[  two  diffeient  things.  One 
means  exttnour  grace;  the  other  Jsoaionr. 
It  is  certain  that  a  man  may  be  very  ihubo- 
ral  with  ezteriour  grace.  Loveiaee,  in 
<  ClarisBa,'  is  a  very  genteel  and  a  very  wick- 
ed character.  Tom  Hervey*,  wbo  died 
t'other  day,  though  a  vicious  man,  waa  one 
of  the  genteelest  men  that  ever  Uved.* 
Tom  Davies  instanced  Chariea  the  Second. 
JoBHsov  (taking  fire  at  any  attack  upon 
that  Prince,  for  whom  he  had  an  extraor- 
dinaty  partiality).  <<  Chariea  ^e  Second 
was  licentious  in  hia  practke ;  but  he  al- 
ways had  a  reverence  for  what  waa  good. 
Charles  the  Second  knew  his  peoples  aid 


'  [Saa  onTe,  p.  9tt.— £».] 
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lewtrAed  tt«rit.  Hie  chnreh  was  at  no 
Ume  better  fiUed  ttiaii  in  his  lei^n.  He 
ima  the  best  king  we  have  had  irom  his 
tiipe  till  the  reign  of  his  present  mi^ty, 
t^xcept  James  the  Secoad)  who  was  a  veiy 
good  king  ^  bat  unhappily  beheved  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  his  sub* 
jeets  that  they  should  be  Roman  Catiiolicks. 
He  had  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  do 
what  he  thought  was  for  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  or  his  subjeets,  till  he  lost  a  great 
empiNw  Wey  who  thought  that  we  should 
not  be  saved  if  we  were  Roman  Catholicks, 
had  the  merit  of  maintaining  our  religion, 
at  the  expense  of  submitting  ourselves  to 
the  government  of  King[  William,  (for  it 
could  not  be  done  otherwiae,)->-to  the  gov- 
emment  of  one  of  the  most  worthless 
scoundrels  that  ever  existed  K  No,  Charles 
the  Second  was  not  such  a  man  as  ^^  i 

*  [All  tbia  Beems  so  cootrary  to  hirtoricid  troth 
snd  common  sense,  that  no  explanation  ean  be 

{iven  of  it ;  bat  it  excites  a  lively  curiosity  to 
now  more  of  Dr.  Johnson's  personal  history 
daring  the  yean  1745  and  1746,  daring  which 
Boswell  coald  find  no  trace  of  him.  See  ante,  p. 
71.— Ed.] 

*  [He  was  always  vehement  against  Kfaig  Wil- 
liam :  a  toBlIeman  who  dined  at  a  nobleman's 
table  in  hit  company  and  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  who 
velated  the  anecdote,  was  willing  to  enter  the  lists 
io  defence  of  King  Wflliam's  character,  and, 
having  opposed  and  contradicted  Johnson  two  or 
three  times  petalandy  enoagh,  the  master  of  the 
boose  b«fsii  to  feel  uneasy,  and  expect  diaagree»- 
ble  couBeqaences;  to  avoid  which  he  said,  load 
enoagh  dor  the  Doctor  to  beer,  "  Onr  friend  here 
bsuB  DO  meaning  now  in  all  this,  except  just  to  re- 
late  al  dab  to-moirow  how  he  teased  Johnson  at 
dinner  to-day — this  is  all  to  do  himself  honour.*' 
**  No,  upon  mv  word,'*  repfied  the  other,  '*  I  see 
no  korunar  m  it,  whatever  yon  may  do." 
«« Wen,  sir,**  ratamed  Dr.  Johnson,  sternly,  "  if 
jou  do  not  see  the  honour  ^  I  am  sore  I  feel  the 
di9graee»**-^Piogn,  p.  156.— Ed.] 

*  [Geone  the  Second.— Tbe  story  of  the  will 
is  told  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  very  amnsing 
rbat  often  maeeurate)  ReminUeencea :  "At 
tte  fimt  eoancil  held  by  the  new  sovereign.  Dr. 
Wake,  Afchbisbop  of  Canteibary,  prodtt<^  te 
will  of  the  late  king,  and  delivered  it  to  the  soo- 
ceaser,  expecting  it  wonld  be  opened  and  read  m 
ooaneil.  On  the  contrary,  his  nugesty  pnt  it  into 
bw  pocket  and  stalked  out  of  the  room,  without 
ufttri"g  a  word  on  the  snbject    The  poor  prelate 

'  Wtts  tfaandantraok,  and  bad  not  the  presence  of 
mind  or  Uie  covage  to  demand  the  testanmat's 
beiag  opened,  or  at  least  to  have  it  regirtered. 
No  man  present  chose  to  be  more  hardy  than  the 
penan  to  whom  the  deposit  had  been  introsted  ; 
p«iia|iB  none  of  dwm  immediately  conceived  the 
rinsiMr  violatkm  of  eo  soleom  an  act,  so  notoii- 
<MMly  oiJstent  Still,  as  the  king  never  mentioned 
4be  will  B»re,  whispeis,  only  bv  degrees,  faifbrnH 
od  the  pvblic  that  the  will  was  Unt,  at  least  that 


(naming  another  kinff).  He  did  not  de- 
stroy his  father's  .will.  He  took  money i 
indeed,  from  France:  but  he  did  not  betray 
those  over  whom  he  niled:  he  did  not  let 
the  French  fleet  pass  ours.  George  the 
First  knew  nothinpf,  and  desired  to  know 
nothing;  did  nothing,  and  desired  to  do 
nothing;  and  the  only  good  thing  that  is 
XM  of  him  is,  that  he  wished  to  restore  the 
crown  to  its  hereditary  successor*"  He 
roared  with  prodigious  violence  against 
George  the  Second.  When  he  ceased. 
Moody  interjected,  in  an  Irish  tone,  and 
with  a  comick  look,  *<  Ah !  poor  George  the 
Second." 

I  mentioned  that  Dr.  Thomas  Campbeli 
had  come  from  Ireland  to  London,  princi- 
pally to  see  Dr.  Johnson.  He  seemed  an- 
gry'at  this  obsenration.  Daviis.  "  Why, 
you  know,  sir,  there  came  a  man  from 
Spain  to  see  Livy^ ;  and  Gorelli  came  to 
England  to  see  Purcell^  and  when  he 
heard  he  was  dead,  went  directly  back 
again  to  Italy."  Jobhson.  <<  I  should 
not  have  wished  to  be  dead  to  disappoint 
Campbell,  had  he  been  so  foolish  asvou 
represent  him;  but  I  should  have  wished 
to  have  been  a  hundred  miles  oif»"  This 
was  apparently  perverse;  and  I  do  believe 
it  was  not  his  real  way  of  thinking:  he 
couki  not  but  like  a  man  who  came  so  far 
to  see  him.  He  laughed  with  some  com- 
placency, when  I  told  him  Campbell's  odd 
expression  to  me  concerning  him:  *<That 
having  seen  sndi  a  man,  was  a  thing  to 
talk  of  a  century  hence," — as  if  he  could 
live  so  longO. 


€€nc€9/€h,  vi— En.] 


4  Plin.  Epist  Lib.  iL  Ep.  8.— BoewsLL. 

*  Mr.  Davies  was  here  mistaken.    Corelli  i 
was  in  England. — ^Bubjtsy. 

*  [Mis.  Thrale  gives,  in  her  lively  style,  a 
sketch  of  this  gentleman  :  **  We  have  a  flashy 
friend  here  (at  Bath)  already,  who  is  mach  your 
adorer.  I  wonder  how  yon  will  like  him  7  An 
Irishman  he  is ;  very  handsome,  very  hot-headed, 
loud  and  lively,  and  snre  to  be  a  lavoarite  with 
yon,  he  tells  as,  for  he  can  live  with  a  man  of 
ever  so  odd  a  temper.  My  matter  laughs,  but 
likes  him,  and  it  diverts  me  to  think  what  yoo  will 
do  when  he  professes  that  he  wonld  clean  shoes 
for  you  ;  that  he  would  shed  his  blood  for  you  ; 
with  twenty  more  extravagant  flights;  and  yon 
say  /  flatter  !  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  and  indeed 
now,  as  Dr.  Campbelrs  phrase  is,  I  am  but  a 
twitter  to  \am,^*— Letters,  10th  May,  1776. 
Johnson,  in  his  reply,  18th  May,  1776,  asks 
«  Who  can  be  this  new  friend  of  mme?**  The 
Editor  ii  unable  to  reconcile  Mrs.  Thrale's  wonder 
*'  how  Johnson  would  Kke  Mm,"  and  Johnson's 
ignorance  of  **who  he  was,**  in  May,  1776, 
with  Boflwell's  statement,  that  Campbell  bad 
dined  tl^e  in  his  company,  in  AprO,  1770— one 
of  the  places  bemg  Mr.  and  Mn.^  l%rale*s  own 
bease :  see  post,  8th  May.  There  can  be  no 
error  in  the  date  of  the  letters  1776,  because  they 
were  written  while  Mn.  Thrale  was  at  Bath,  after 
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We  got  into  an  arsfument  whedier  the 
judges  who  went  to  India  might  with  pro- 
*priety  engage  in  trade.  Jonnaon  warmly 
maintained  fliat  they  mi|:ht.  "  For  why," 
he  ureed,  *'  should  not  judges  get  riches, 
as  weU  as  those  who  deserve  them  less?  '* 
I  said,  they  should  have  sufficient  salaries, 
and  have  nothing  to  take  off  their  attention 
from  the  affairs  of  the  puhlick.  Johnsoit. 
"No  judge,  sir,  can  give,  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  his  office:  and  it  is  very  proper  that 
he  should  employ  what  time  he  has  to 
himself  to  his  own  advantage,  in  the  most 

Erofitahie  manner ^»"  "Then,  sir,"  said 
Navies,  who  enlivened  the  dispute  by  ma- 
king it  somewhat  dramatick,  "  he  may 
become  an  insurer ;  and  when  he  is  going 
to  the  bench,  he  maybe  stopped,--^' Your 
lordship  cannot  go  yet;  here  is  a  bunch  of 
invoices ;  several  ships  are  about  to  saiL' " 
JoMirsoN.  "  Sir,  you  may  as  well  say  a 
judge  should  not  have  a  house ;  for  they 
may  come  and  tell  him — '  Your  lordship's 
house  is  on  fire;  *  and  so,  instead  of  minding 
the  business  of  his  court,  he  is  to  be  occu- 
pied in  getting  the  engine  with  the  greatest 
speed.  There  is  no  end  of  this.  Every 
judge  who  has  land,  trades  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  corn  or  in  cattle,  and  in  the  land 
itself:  undoubtedly  his  steward  acts  for 
him,  and  so  do  clerks  for  a  sreat  merchant. 
A  judge  may  be  a  farmer,  out  he  is  not  to 

geld  his  own  pigs.  A  judge  may  play  a 
ttle  at  cards  for  his  amusement:  but  he  is 
not  to  play  at  marbles,  or  chuck-farthing  in 
the  piaiza.  No,  sir,  there  is  no  profession 
to  which  a  man  gives  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  his  time.  It  is  wonderful,  when  a 
calculation  is  made,  how  litde  the  mind  is 
iwctually  employed  in  the  discharge  of  any 
profession.  No  man  would  be  a  judge, 
upon  the  condition  of  being  totally  a  judge. 
The  best  employed  lawyer  has  his  mind  at 
work  but  for  a  small  proportion  of  his  time; 
a  great  deal  of  his  occupation  is  merely 
mechanicaL    I  once  wrote  for  a  magazine: 


the  loaa  of  her  son,  which  event  took  place  in 
March,  1776,  and  is  allnded  to  in  the  letten. 
Nor  can  Mr.  Boswell's  date  be  mistaken,  for  he 
says,  that  Campbell  dined  at  Mr.  DUly's  on  Wed- 
nesday the  5th  April,  and  the  6th  April  fell  on  a 
Wednesday  in  1775.  Mr.  Boswell  had,  nwie- 
over,  left  London  in  1776,  prior  to  the  date  of 
Mrs.  Thrale's,  so  that  he  could  not  have  met  Dr. 
Campbell  in  that  year.  The  discrepancy  is  on  a 
point  of  no  importance,  but  it  seems  inezplioable. 
—Ed.] 

*  [This  mnst  have  been  said  m  a  mere  spirit  of 
ai;gnmentation,  for  we  have  seen  (ante,  p.  359.) 
that  he  was  angry  at  a  judge's  being  so  much  like 
an  ordinary  gentleman  as  even  to  wear  B^rtmnd 
hat  in  his  own  country  house,  and  he  Ansured 
him  for  being  so  much  of  a  fiirmer  as  to  farm  a 
part  of  his  demesne  for  his  own  amusement. — 
Ed.] 


I  made  a  calculation;  that  if  I  ahotdd  ' 
but  a  page  a  day^,  at  the  same  rate,  I  sbovl&f 
In  ten  years,  write  nine  vdmnes  in  folio»  of 
an  ordinary  size  and  print."  Boswsix. 
'<  Such  as  *  Carte's  History  r ' "  Josvsoir. 
"  Yes,  sir;  when  a  man  writes  from  faia  awn 
mind)  he  writes  veiy  rapidly^.  The  gie*^ 
est  part  of  a  writer's  time  »  spent  in  read 
inff,  in  order  to  write;  a  man  will  turn  over 
half  a  libraiy,  to  make  one  book." 

I  argued  warmly  against  the  judges  trad* 
ing,  and  mentioning  Hale  as  an  instanee  of 
a  perfect  judge,  who  devoted  himseif  en* 
tirely  to  his  office.  Johhsoit.  "  Hale^air, 
attended  to  other  things  beaidea  law;  he 
lefl  a  great  estate."  Soswkli..  <<  That 
was  because  what  he  got  accumulated  with* 
out  any  exertion  and  anxiety  onhisparC^' 

While  the  dispute  went  on.  Moody  on 


tried  to  say  something  on  our  side.  Tom 
Davies  clapped  him  on  the  back,  to  encour- 
age him.  Beauclerk,  to  whom  I  mentioned 
this  circumstance,  said,  **  that  he  could  not 
conceive  a  more  humiliating  situation  than 
to  be  clapned  on  the  back  by  Tom  Davies.'* 
We  spoke  of  Rolt,  to  whose  'Dictionary 
of  Commerce '  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  pre- 
face. Johnson.  "  Old  Gardener,  the  book 
seller,  employed  Rolt  and  Smart  to  write  a 
monthly  miscellany,  called  '  The  Univenal 
Visitor.'  There  was  a  formal  written  co&> 
tract,  which  Allen  the  printer  saw.  Gar- 
dener thought  as  you  do  of  the  judge. 
They  were  bound  to  write  notliing  else; 
they  were  to  have,  I  think,  a  third  of  the 
profits  of  his  sixpenny  pamphlet;  and  the 
contract  was  for  ninety-nine  years.  I  wish 
I  had  thought  of  giving  this  to  Thnrlow,  in 
the  cause  about  literary  property.  What 
an  excellent  instance  would  it  have  been  of 
the  oppression  of  booksellers  towardis  poor 
authors!"  smiling 3.  Davies,  sealous  for 
the  honour  of  the  trade,  said  Gardener  was 
not  properly  a  bookseller.  Johnson.  "Nay, 
sir;  he  certainly  was  a  bookseller.  He  had 
served  his  time  regularly,  was  a  member  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  kept  a  shop  in  the 
face  of  mankind,  purchased  copyrignt»  and 
was  a  InbHopole,  sir,  in  every  sense.  I 
wrote  for  some  months  in  *  The  Univemft 
Visitor '  for  poor  Smart,  while  he  was  mad, 
not  then  knowing  the  terms  on  which  he 
was  engaged  to  write,  and  thinking  I  wav 


'  Johnson  certainly  dkl»  who  had  a  wmd 
stored  with  knowledge,  and  teemm^  with  iaiaffr* 
ry  ;  but  the  observBlion  is  not  appbeahle  to  wik 
ten  in  general — ^Boswbi.x.. 

*  l&re  has  probably  been  some  mistake  as  tm 
the  terms  of  this  soppoaed  extraordinary  eoatiacc, 
the  recital  of  which  from  heaiwy  aiforded  John- 
son  so  much  pkiy  for  his  sportive  acuteoesa  Or 
if  it  was  worded  as  he  supposed,  it  is  so  sUh^ 
that  I  should  conelnde  h  was  a  joke.  Bibr.  Gar- 
dener, I  am  aanoed,  was  a  worthy,  an 
maa. — ^Boswbia. 
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dotng  him  ^ood.  I  honed  his  wits  would 
soon  return  to  liim.  wne  retiumed  to  me, 
and  I  wrote  in  •  The  Universal  Visitor '  no 
tenger," 

If  nday,  7th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  a 
\avern)  with  «  nrnnerons  company  ^ .  Johh- 
SON.  « I  hsve  been  reading « Twiss's  Tra- 
vels in  Spam,'  which  are  just  come  out. 
They  are  sp  good  as  die  first  hook  of  travels 
that  you  will  take  up.  They  are  as  good 
as  those  ot  fCeyaler  or  filainville;  nay,  as 
Addison's,  if  you  except  the  learning. 
They  are  not  so  good  as  Brydone's,  but 
they  are  better  than  Pococke's.  I  have  not, 
indeed,  cut  the  leaves  yet;  but  I  have  read 
m  them  where  the  pages  are  open,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  that  what  is  in  the  pages  which 
are  closed  is  worse  than  what  is  in  the  open 
pages.  It  would  seem,"  he  added,  '<  that 
Addison  had  not  acquired  much  Italian 
learning,  for  we  do  not  find  it  introduced 
into  his  writings.  The  only  instance  that 
I  recollect  is  his  quoting  *  atavo  bene;  per 
ttttr  megHOy  sto  qui^J" 

I  mentioned  Addison's  having  borrowed 
many  of  his  classical  remarks  from  Lean- 
dro  Albertis.    Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  "  It  was 


*  [At  the  Clftby  where  there  were  present  Mr. 
Charlei  Fox  (prendent),  Sir  J.  Reyuolds,  Dn. 
Johnaon  and  Percy,  Means.  Beauclerk,  Boswell, 
Chamier,  Gibbon,  Langton,  and  Steevens  :  why 
Mr.  BoBwell  sometimes  tinks  the  club  m  not  quite 
clear.  He  might  veiy  naturally  have  felt  some 
reluctance  to  betray  the  private  conversation  of  a 
convivial  meeting,  but  that  feelmg  would  have 
operated  on  all  occasions.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed  that  he  generally  endeavours  to  confine 
his  report  to  what  was  said  either  by  Johnson  or 
Atm<e(f.-— Ed.] 

'  Addison,  however,  does  not  mention  where 
this  celebrated  epitaph,  which  has  eluded  a  very 
diligent  inquiry,  is  found. — ^Malone.  [It  is 
mentioiied  by  old  Howell.  '*  The  Italian  saying 
may  be  well  applied  to  poor  England :  "  I  was 
well — ^woold  be  better — took  physio — and  died.'* 
— Lett.  20th  Jan.  1647.— En.] 

'  [This  observation  is,  as  Mr.  Markland  ob- 
serves to  me,  to  be  found  in  Lord  Chesteifield's 
Jetten  to  his  son :  "  I  have  been  lately  informed 
of  an  Italian  book,  which  I  believe  may  be  of 
use  to  you,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  you  may  get 
at  Rome  ;  written  by  one  Alberti,  about  fourscore 
or  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  thick  quarto.  It  is  a 
classical  description  of  Italy  ;  from  whence  I  am 
tu^smed  that  Mr.  Addison,  to  save  himself  trouble, 
has  taken  most  of  his  remarks  and  classical 
Inferences.  I  am  told  that  it  is  an  excellent  book 
for  a  traveller  in  Italy.*'— YoL  ii.  p.  351.  If 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  Addison  himself  (and  who 
can  doubt  his  veracity  ?)  this  supposition  must  be 
groundless.  He  expressly  says,  "  /  have  taken 
£are  to  consider  particularly  the  several  passages 
of  the  ancient  poets,  which  have  any  relation  to 
the  pkicea  or  cariosities  I  met  with :  for,  before  I 
entered  on  my  voyage,  I  took  tare  to  refresh  my 
^memory  among  the  cla«c  authon,  and  to  make 
ruch  eotteetians  out  of  them  aa  I  might  after- 


allefed  that  he  hod  borrowed  also  from  mh 
other  Italian  authouF."  Johkson.  ^'Why, 
sir,  all  who  90  to  look  for  what  the  clas- 
sicks  have  said  of  Italy  must  find  the  same 
pasBSffes  ^i  and  I  should  think  it  would  be 
one  of  the  first  things  the  Italians  woukl  do 
on  the  revival  of  learning,  to  collect  all  that 
the  Roman  authours  have  said  of  thei* 
country." 

Ossian  being  mentioned )— ^Johnsoa'. 
"  Supposing  the  Irish  and  £rBe  languages 
to  be  the  same,  which  I  do  not  believe  ^, 
yet  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  He- 
brides ever  wrote  their  native  language,  it 
is  not  to  be  credited  that  a  long  poeui  was 

S reserved  among  them.  If  we  had  no  evi- 
ence  of  the  art  of  writing  being  practised 
in  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  we 
should  not  believe  that  a  long  poem  was. 
preserved  there,  though  in  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  where  the  same  language  was 
spoken,  the  inhabitants  could  write."  IBe  a  u- 
CLERir.  "  The  ballad  of '  Lilliburlero '  was 
once  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  great 
efiect  in  bringing  about  the  revolution. 
Yet  I  question  whether  any  body  can  repeat 
it  now;  which  shows  how  improbable  it  is 
that  much  poetry  should  be  preserved  by 
tradition." 

One  of  the  company  suggested  an  inter- 
nal objection  to  the  antiquity  of  the  prjetry 
said  to  be  Ossian's,  that  we  do  not  find  the 
wolfva  it,  which  must  have  been  the  case 
had  it  been  of  that  age. 

The  mention  of  the  wolf  had  led  Johnson 
to  think  of  other  wild  beasts;  and  while  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Langton  were 
carrying  on  a  dialogue  about  something 
which  en^affed  them  earnestly,  he,  in  the 
midst  of  It,  oroke  out,  "  Pennant  tells  ol' 
bears."  What  he  added  I  have  forgotten 
Thejr  went  on,  which  he,  being  dull  of 
hearmg,  did  not  perceive,  or,  if  he  did,  was 
not  willing  to  break  off  his  talk;  so  he  con- 
tinued to  vociferate  his  remarks,  and  bear 
{"  like  a  word  in  a  catch,"  as  Beauclerk 
said)  was  repeatedljr  heard  at  intervals* 
which  coming  from  him  who,  by  those  who 
did  not  know  him,  had  been  so  oflen  assi 
milated  to  that  ferocious  animal,  while  we 
who  were  sitting  round  could  hardly  stifie 
laughter,  produ^  a  very  ludicrous  effect. 
Silence  having  ensured,  he  proceeded: 
"  We  are  told,  that  the  black  bear  is  inno* 
cent;  but  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself 
with  him."  Mr.  Gibbon  muttered,  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice, "  I  should  not  like  to 


wards  have  occasion  for,  &c." — Preface  to  J2e- 
marks. — ^Ed.] 

4  «( But  if  you  find  the  same  applications  in 
another  book,  then  Addison's  learning  falls  to  the 
ground,"  ante,  p.  431. — ^Malone. 

*  [He  was  in  error.    See  ante^  p.  284.— Ed.] 
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trust  myself  with  yott."  This  piece  of  sar« 
oastick  pleasantry  was  a  pmdent  resolution, 
if  applied  to  a  competition  of  abilities'. 

Patriotism  having  become  one  of  our  top- 
icks,  Johnson  suddenly  uttered,  in  a  stronff 
determined  tone,  an  apophthegm,  at  which 
many  will  start:  '*  Patriotism  is  the  Imt 
refugre  of  a  scoundrel  s."  But  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  he  did  not  mean  a  real  and 
genferous  love  of  our  country,  but  that  pre- 
tended patriotism,  which  so  many,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  have  made  a  cloak  for 
self-interest  I  maintained,  that  certainly 
all  patriots  were  not  scoundrels.  Being 
urged  (not  by  Johnson)  to  name  one  excep- 
tion, I  mentioned  an  emment  person  3,  whom 
we  ail  greatly  admired.  Johnson.  <<  Sir, 
I  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  honest:  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  from  nis  politi- 
cal conduct  that  he  it  honest.  Were  he  to 
accept  a  place  fVom  this  ministir,  he  would 
lose  that  character  of  firmness  which  he  has, 
and  miffht  be  turned  out  of  his  place  in  a 
year.  This  ministry  is  neither  stable,  nor 
grateful  to  their  friends,  as  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
•  pole  was;  so  that  he  may  think  it  more  for 
his  interest  to  take  his  chance  of  his  party 
coming  in." 

Mrs.  Pritehard  being  mentioned,  he  said, 
**  Her  plaving  was  quite  mechanical.  It  is 
wonderful  how  little  mind  she  had.  Sir, 
she  had  never  read  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth 
all  through.  She  no  more  thought  of  the 
plav  out  of  which  her  part  was  taken,  than 
a  shoemaker  thinks  of  the  skin  out  of  which 
the  piece  of  leather  of  which  he  is  making  a 
pair  of  shoes  is  cut*' 

On  Saturday,  May  8, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Thrale's,  where  we  met  the  Irish 
Dr.  GampbelM.  Johnson  had  supped  the 
night  before  at  Mrs.  Abington's  with  some 
fashionable  people  whom  he  named;  and  he 
seemed  much  pleased  with  hovin?  made  one 
m  so  elegant  a  circle.  Nor  did  ne  omit  to 
pique  his  mittress  a  tittle  with  jealousy  of 

^  [Mr.  Green,  the  anonymoiK  aather  of  the 
*'  Dtary  of  a  Lover  of  Lheratare  *'  (printed  at 
Ipswich),  states,  andw  the  date  of  18th  June, 
1796,  that  a  friend  whom  he  dengnates  by  the 
iaitia]  M  (and  whom  I  believe  to  be  my  able  and 
obliging  friend  Sir  JaoMS  Maekintoah),  talkhig  to 
him  of  the  relative  ability  of  Borke  and  Gibbon, 
said,  *<  Gibbon  might  have  been  cat  out  of  a  cor- 
ner of  Borhe's  mind  widioBt  his  rnwinfr  it"  I 
laoGV,  now  that  enthnsiasm  has  cooled.  Sir  James 
woold  he  inclined  to  aUow  Gibbon  a  laifer  share 
of  mind,  tfaoogb  ha  intelleetaal  powera  can  never 
be  oompwned  with  Burke's.— Ed.] 

'  [Ihis  remarkable  sortie,  which  has  verv 
much  amused  the  worid,  will  hereafter  be  still 
more  amusing,  when  it  is  known,  that  it  appean 
by  the  books  of  the  Club,  that  at  the  moment  it 
was  uttered,  Mr.  Fox  vjos  in  the  thahr, — ^En.] 

*  [No  doubt  ^,  Burke.— Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  pp.  516  and  617.— Ed.] 


her  housewifery;  for  be  saidi  with  a  \ 
"  Mrs.  Abington's  jelly,  my  dear  lady«  w» 
better  than  yours." 

Mrs.  Thrale,  who  frequently  praetited  a 
coarse  ^  mode  of  flattery,  br  repealdag  his 
ban  nufts  in  his  hearing,  told  as  that  be  had 
said,  a  certain  celebrated  actor  6  was  just  fit 
to  stand  at  the  door  of  an  aactioB'ioom 
with  a  long  pole,  aad  cry,  **  Pray,  gentle- 
men, walk  in;''  and  that  a  oertatn  aatfaoar, 
n^n  heanuf  this,  had  said,  (hat  another 
still  more  celebrated  actor  7  was  fit  for  no- 
thing better  than  that,  and  would  nick  yavr 
pocket  afler  you  came  out  JeHasov. 
**  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  there  is  no  wit  in  what 
our  friend  added;  there  is  only  abosr. 
You  may  as  well  say  of  any  man  diat  he 
will  pick  a  pocket.  Besides,  the  man  who 
is  stationed  at  the  door  does  not  piek  peopled 
pockets;  that  is  done  within  by  the  auction- 
eer." 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us  that  Tom  Davie*  le- 
peated,  in  a  ver^  bald  manner,  the  atoiy  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  first  repartee  to  me,  which  1 
have  related  exactly  8.  He  made  me  eay,  '*! 
teas  bom  m  Scotland,"  instead  of  "I  emne 
y^om  Scotland;"  so  that  Johnson's  minf, 
*'  That,  sir,  is  what  a  great  many  of  year 
countrymen  cannot  help,"  had  no  ]>oint,  or 
even  meaning;  and  that  upon  this  beiv 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Fitzherbeit,heob«errei^ 
"  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  carry  a  bom 
fnot,** 

On  Monday,  April  10, 1  dined  with  Ima 
at  General  Oglethorpe's  ^  with  Mr.  Laag- 


*  [Certainly  coane  enoivfa;  hat  not  uaAo^ 
quendy  practised  by  Boewdl  himself;  and  ast 
much  coaner  than  writing  eveiy  mdy  horn  er 
otherwise,  which  he  spoke,  and  giring  Urn  ilis 
record  to  read  next  morning. — See  Tuor  to  tie 
Hebridet,  passim, — ^Ed.] 

•  [Probably  Sheridan.— En.] 

'  [CertEunly  Garrick ;  the  authow  imsa,  psH> 
haps.  Murphy  :  a  great  friend  of  the  Tlimlw,  aai 
who  had  occaaAonal  diiTeranees  widi  Ganick^^ 
Ed.] 

'  AniCy  p.  178. — Boswxlx.. 

'  Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  pay  my  tribale  of 
most  sincere  gratitude  to  die  memory  ef  that  e>- 
cellent  person,  my  intimacy  with  whom  waa  Ae 
more  valuable  to  me,  because  my  first  I 
with  him  was  unexpected  and  uosoficited. 
after  the  publication  of  my  **  Aecoant  of  Coniea,'* 
he  did  me  the  honour  to  eaiil  on  me,  and  appraaeb- 
ing  me  with  a  ftink  couteoos  air,  said,  «'  Hy 
name,  sir,  is  Oglethorpe,  and  I  wish  la  be  a0> 
quamted  with  you."  I  was  not  a  littl*  iattesvd 
to  be  thus  addressed  by  an  eminent  man,  af  wham 
I  bad  read  in  Pope,  from  my  esiiy  yearn, 

'<Or.  drireD  br  strong  bateroleMe  ofaBuL 
Win  tLy  like  OglMhorpe  frsm  poto  to  paloJ** 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  found  wosChy  ef  I 

good  opinion,  iosomudi,  that 

vited  to  make  one  in  l' 

nies  whom  he  entertained  at  his  table, 

cover  at  his  hospitable  boaid  evsty  day  wkn  I 


ign  iQ  no  louoa   wusuij  m  w^ 
udi,  that  I  not  onbv  wv  ia 
t  the  many  reyectabteconipa 
tamed  at  his  table,  bat  M  a 
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tnn  and  the  Irish  Dr.  CamphelU  whom  the 
General  had  obllginffly  given  me  leave  to 
bring  with  me.  This  Teamed  gentleman 
was  thus  gratified  with  a  very  high  intel- 
.  lectual  feast,  by  not  only  being  in  company 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  but  with  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, who  had  been  so  Long  a  celebrated 
name  both  at  home  and  abroad  i. 

I  must,  again  and  again,  entreat  of  my 
readers  not  to  suppose  that  my  imperfect 
record  of  conversation  contains  the  whole 
of  what  was  said  by  Johnson,  or  other  em- 
inent persons  who  lived  with  him.  What 
I  have  preserved,  however,  has  the  value 
of  the  most  perfect  authenticity. 

He  this  day  enlarged  upon  dope's  melan- 
choly reii\ark, 

**  Man  never  «»,  but  always  to  be  blest'* 

He  asserted,  that,  the  present  was  never  a 
happy  state  to  an^  human  being;  but  that, 
as  every  part  of  life,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, Vas  at  some  point  of  time  a  period 
yet  to  come,  in  whicn  felicity  was  expected, 
there  was  some  happiness  produced  by 
.hope.  Being  pressed  upon  this  subject, 
and  asked  if  he  reallv  was  of  opinion,  that 
thougrh,  in  general,  happiness  was  very 
rare  m  human  life,  a  man  was  not  some- 
times happy  in  the  moment  that  was 
present,  he  answered,  "  Never,  but  when 
he  is  drunk."  [It  was  a  gloomy 
BecoU.  ^^^^^  o^  ^^8,  that  the  pains  and  mis- 
eries of  human  life  outweighed  its 
happiness  and  good;  but  on  a  lady's  ask- 
ing nim,  whether  he  would  not  permit  the 
ease  and  ^iet  of  common  life  to  be  put 
into  the  scale  of  happiness  and  good,  he 
seemed  embarrassed  (very  unusual  with 
him),  and,  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
rose  from  his  seat,  as  if  to  avoid  the  infer- 
ence and  reply,  which  his  answer  author- 
ized the  lady  to  make.] 

[Dr.  Johnson  did  not  like  any 
219^  P*  one  who  said  they  were  happy,  or 
who  said  any  one  else  was  so.  "  It 
-was  all  eant,^'  he  would  cry;  "  the  dog 
knows  he  is  miserable  all  the  time."  A 
friend  whom  he  loved  exbeedin^ly.told  him 
on  some  occasion  notwithstanding,  tliat  his 
•wife's  sister  was  really  happy,  and  called 
upon  the  lady  to  confirm  his  assertion, 
which  she  did  somewhat  roundly  as  we  say, 
and  with  an  accent  and  manner  capable  of 
ofiending  Dr.  Johnson,  if  her  position  had 
not  been  sufficient,  without  any  thine  more, 
to  put  him  in  a  verv  ill  humour.  <<  If  your 
sister-in-law  is  really  the  contented  Ming 
ahe  professes  herself,  sir,"  said  he,  "her 
life  gives  the  lie  to  every  research  of  hu- 


happened  to  be  disengaged;  and  in  his  society  I 
never  failed  to  enjoy  learned  and  animated  con- 
venation,  seasoned  with  genaine  sentiments  of 
▼irtue  and  religion. — Boswelu 

»  [See  ante,  p.  48.]— Ed.J 
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manity;  for  ahe  is  happy  without  healthy 
without  beauty,  without  money,  and  with- 
out understanding."  This  story  he  told 
me  himself;  and  when  I  expreaaed  8ome-» 
thing  of  the  horror  I  felt,  "  The  same  siu- 
piditv,"  said  he,  "  which  prompted  her  to 
ettot  felicity  she  never  felt,  hindered  her 
from  feeling  what  shocks  you  on  repetition* 
I  tell  vou,  tlie  woman  is  ugly,  ana  sickly, 
and  foolish^  and  poor;  and  would  it  not 
make  a  man  hang  himself  to  hear  such  a 
creature  say  it  was  happy?"] 

He  urged*  General  Oglethoipe  to  give  the 
world  his  Life.  He  said,  "  I  know  no  man 
whose  Life  would  be  more  interesting.  If 
I  were  furnished  with  materials,  I  ^ouki 
be  very  glad  to  write  it  2." 

Mr.  Scott  of  AmwelPs  Elegies  were  ly- 
ing in  the  room.  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
"  They  are  very  well,  but  such  as  twenty 
people  might  write."  Upon  this  I  took  oc- 
casion to  controvert  Horace's  maxim, 


•  mediocribns  esse  poetis 


Non  Dl,  non  homines,  non  ooncess^re  colnmns:  '* 

for  here  (I  observed)  was  a  very  middle- 
rate  poet,  who  pleased  many  readers,  and 
therefore  poetry  of  a  middle  sort  was  enti- 
tled to  some  esteem;  nor  could  I  see  why 
poetry  should  not,  like  every  thing  else,  have 
different  gradations  of  excellence,  and  con- 
sequently of  value.  Johnson  repeated  the 
common  remark,  that "  as  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  our  having  poetry  at  all,  it  be- 
ing merely  a  luxury,  an  instrument  of  plea- 
sure, it  can  have  no  value,  unless  when  ex 
quisite  in  its  kind."  I  declared  myself  not 
satisfied.  "  Why,  then,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  Horace  and  you  must  settle  it"  He  was 
not  much  in  the  humour  of  talking. 

No  more  of  his  conversation  for  some 
days  appears  fn  my  journal,  except  that 
when  a  jprentleman  told  him  he  had  bought 
a  suit  ofiace.fbr  his  lady,  he  said,  "Well, 
sir,  you  have  done  a  good  thing  and  a  wise 
tiling."  <*  I  have  done  a  good  thing,"  said 
the  gentleman,  "  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  done  a  wise  thing."  Johmson.  "Yes, 
sir;  no  money  is  better  spent  than  what  is 
laid  out  for  domestic  satisfaction.  A  man 
is  pleased  that  his  wife  is  dressed  as  well  as 
otner  people;  and  a  wife  is  pleased  that  she 
is  4ressed." 

On  Friday,  April  14,  being  Good  Fridwy, 
I  repaired  to  him  in  the  morning,  actording 


*  The  General  seemed  nnwilling  to  enCer  upon 
it  at  this  tkne  ;  but  upon  a  snbseqaent  eccHsion 
he  oonomwifcated  to  me  a  namber  of  particalan, 
which  I  have  committed  to  writing;  bat  I  was 
not  snificiently  diligent  in  obtaining  more  from 
hkn,  not  apprehending  that  his  (Holds  were  s» 
soon  to  lose  him;  for  notwithslan«lRig  his  greaf 
age,  he  was  very  healthy  and  vigmroos,  and  wa» 
aft  last  canied  off  hy  a.  Tiolsnt  lever,  wfaiefar  if 
often  fiital  at  any  period  oS\iio^•^ohw%hM^ 
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to  my  uflual  custom  on  that  day,  and  break- 
fasted with  him.  I  observed  that  he  fasled 
so  very  strictly,  that  he  did  not  even  taste 
bread,  and  took  no  milk  with  his  tea;  t  sup- 
pose because  it  is  a  kind  of  animal  food. 

He  entered  upon  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  discoursed :  "  Sir,  the  great  mis- 
fortune now  is,  that  government  has  too 
little  power.  All  that  it  has  to  bestow 
must  of  necessity  be  given  to  support  itself; 
so  that  it  cannot  reward  merit.  No  man, 
for  instance,  can  now  be  made  a  bishop  for 
his  learning  and  piety  i;  his  only  chance 
for  promotion  is  his  being  connected  with 
somebody  who  has  parliamentary  interest 
Our  several  ministers  in  this  reign  have 
outbid  each  other  in  concessions  to  the  peo- 
ple. Lord  Bute,  though  a  very  honour- 
able man, — a  man  who  meant  well, — a  man 
who  had  his  blood  full  of  prerogative, — 
was  a  theoretical  statesman,  a  book-minister, 
and  thouffht  this  country  could  be  governed 
b^  the  influence  of  the  crown  alone.  Then, 
sir,  he  gave  up  a  great  deal.  He  advised 
the  king  to  agree  that  the  judges  shoiild 
hold  their  places  for  life,  instead  of  losing 
them  at  the  accession  of  a  new  king.  Lord 
Bute,  I  suppose,  thought  to  make  the  king 
popular  by  this  concession;  but  the  people 
never  minded  it:  and  it  was  a  most  impoli- 
tick  measure.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
judge  should  hold  his  office  for  life,  more 
than  any  other  person  in  publick  trust.  A 
judge  may  be  partial  otherwise  than  to  the 
crown;  we  have  seen  judges  partial  to  the 
populace.  A  judge  may  become  corrupt, 
and  yet  there  may  not  be  legal  evidence 
against  him.  A  judge  may  become  fro  ward 
from  age.  A  judge  mav  grow  unfit  for  his 
oflice  in  many  ways,  ft  was  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  possibility  of  being  de- 
livered from  him  by  a  new  ting.  That  is 
now  ffone  by  an  act  of  parliament  ex  gra^ 
tid  of  the  crown.  Lord  Bute  advised  the 
king  to  give  up  a  very  large  sum  of  money  2, 


for  which  nobody  tiHinked  faim.  It  yns  dt 
consequence  to  the  king,  but  nothing  10 
the  publick,  amon?  whom  it  was  divided. 
When  I  say  Lord  Bute  advised,  I  mean, 
that  such  acts  were  done  when  he  was  min- 
ister, and  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  advised 
them.  Lord  Bute  showed  an  undue  par- 
tiality to  Scotchmen.  He  turned  out  Dr. 
Nichols  3,  a  very-  eminent  man,  from  being 
physician  to  the  king,  to  make  room  for  one 
of  his  countrymen,  a  man  yery  low  in  his 
profession  4.  He  had  ——^'>^*^  5  and  •••• 
to  go  on  errands  for  him.  He  had  occa- 
sion for  people  to  go  on  errands  (or  him; 
but  he  should  not  have  had  Scotch- 
men; and,  certainly,  he  should  not  have 
sufifered  them  to  have  access  to  him  be- 
fore the  first  people  in  England." 

I  told  him,  that  the  admission  of  one  of 
them  before  the  first  people  in  England, 
which  had  given  the  greatest  offence,  was 
no  more  than  what  happens  at  every  rainis- 
ter's  levee,  where  those  who  attend  are  ad- 
mitted in  the  order  that  they  have  come, 
which  is  better  than  admitting  them  accord- 
ing to  their  rank:  for  if  thfit  were  to  be  the 


*  From  this  too  just  observation  there  are  some 
eminent  exceptions. — ^Boswell.  [That  a  gen- 
eral assertion  shoald  be  pronounced  too  just  by 
the  very  person  who  admits  that  it  is  not  univer- 
sally just  is  a  little  odd  ;  but,  moreover,  the 
"  eminent  exceptions*'  destroy  the  whole  force  of 
the  assertion.  In  a  constitution  of  government  and 
society  like  onrs,  influence,  interest,  and  connex- 
ions roost  have  some  weight  in  tbe  distribution 
even  of  church  patronage.  Johnson's  assertion  was 
that  they  had  all  the  weight,  to  the  utter  excite 
sion  of  pieiy  and  leaming.  Boswell,  by  denying 
the  entire  exclusion,  defeats  the  fdrce  of  Johnson's 
observation,  which  eertainly  was  loo  broadly,  and, 
of  eoorse,  incorsectly  expreond. — ^Ed.] 

'  The  moAoy  arising  fhiin  the  property  of  the 
prizes  taken  before  the  declaratbn  of  war,  which 
were  given  to  his  majesty  by  the  peace  of  Pans, 
and  amoantad  to  upwards  of  700,000t,  and  ftom 
the  lands  in  the  ceded  islands,  which  were  estima- 


ted at  200,000/.  more.  Surely,  there  was  a 
noble  munificence  in  this  gift  from  a  m#oarch  19 
his  people.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
during  the  Eaii  of  Bute's  administration,  the  kiisg 
was  graciously  pleased  to  give  up  the  hereditavT 
revennes  of  the  crown,  and  to  accept,  instead  «f 
them,  of  the  limited  sum  of  800,000/.  a  year  ; 
upon  which  Blackstone  observes,  that  '*  The  he- 
reditary revenues,  bemg  put  under  tbe  same 
management  as  tbe  other  brandies  of  the  jmblkk 
patrimony,  wiH  produce  more,  and  be  bettef  col* 
lected  than  heretofore;  and  the  pvblick  ■  a 
j^uner  of  upwards  of  100,000/.  per  annum,  br 
this  disinterested  bounty  of  his  majeaty." — C011L 
book  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  880. — ^Boswzu.. 

>  [Frank  Nichols.  He  was  of  Exeter  Ceflcge ; 
M.  A.,  June,  1721;  B.  M.,  February,  1724; 
M.  D.,  1729.  Died  1778^  in  the  eightieth  jmt  of 
his  age. — Hai^l.] 

*  [Probably  Dr.  Duncan,  who  was  a|»poiBletf 
physician  to  Uie  king  in  1760;  and  not,  ns  !■« 
been  surmised,  Sh-  John  Piingle,  who  was  af>- 
pointed  physician  to  the  queen  in  1761.^ — Ed.] 

*  [The  Editor  was  convinced  that  tbe  fint  of       ! 
these  blanks  meant   Wedderbumy  till  he  fbond       I 
that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  doubted  it,  from  think- 
ing that  Wedderbum  v\ras  already  too  h%h  in  the 
scale  of  society  to  be  spoken  ofso  Qontemptnoiisly 

as  Johnson  here  does;  but,  on  a  full  consiilefatiaift 
of  all  the  cirenmstances,  the  Editor  ii  finally  satis- 
fied that  Wedderbum  was  here  meant.  The 
second  blank.  Sir  James  thinks,  and  the  Editor 
agrees  with  him,  means,  certainly,  Honu^  the 
author  of  Donglas.  Boswell  alwayt  pais  a  nam- 
ber  of  asterisks  equal  to  tbe  letters  of  the  nanaes  be 
suppresses,  and»  in  this  ease,  the  asterisks  fit  the 
names  of  Weddert>itm  and  Home ;  and,  moro- 
over,  we  find  Wedderbtem  and  JEfom^  dktisclly 
associated  as  satdiites  of  Lord  Bote,  in  Wikai% 
celebrated  dedication  of  Moitimer.— £0.] 
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lole,  a  man  who  has  waited  all  the  morn' 
ing  might  have  the  mortiGcation  to  aee  a 
peer,  newly  come,  so  in  hefore  him,  and 
keep  him  waiting  stilt  Johnson.  "True, 
eir;  hut  ••••^  should  not  have  come  to  the 
levee,  to  he  in  the  way  of  people  of  conse- 
quence. He  saw  Lord  Bute  at  all  times; 
and  could  have  said  what  he  had  to  say  at 
any  time,  as  well  as  at  the  levee.  There  is 
now  no  prime  minister:  there  is  only  an 
agent  for  government  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. We  are  governed  hy  the  cahinet; 
but  there  is  no  one  head  there  since 
Sir  Rohert  Walpole's  time."  Boswell. 
**  What  then,  sir,  is  the  use  of  parliament?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  parliament  is  a 
large  council, to  the  kin^;  and  the  advan- 
tage of  such  a  council  is,  having  a  great 
numher  of  men  i»f  property  concerned  in 
the  legislature,  who,  for  their  own  interest, 
will  not  consent  to  had  laws.  And  }rou 
must  have  observed,  sir,  the  adminislration 
is  feeble  and  timid,  and  cannot  act  with 
that  authority  and  resolution  which  is  ne- 
cessary. Were  I  in  power,  I  would  turn 
out  every  man  who  dared  io  oppose  me. 
Government  has  the  distribution  of  ofiices, 
that  it  may  be  enabled  to  maintain  its  au- 
thority." 

"  Lord  Bute,"  he  added,  "  took  down 
too  fast,  without  building  up  something 
new."  BoswELL.  "  Because,  sir,  be  found 
a  rotten  building.  The  political  coach  was 
drawn  by  a  set  of  bad  horses;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  change  them."  Johnson.  "But 
he  should  have  changed  them  one  bv  one." 

I  told  him  I  had  been  informed  by  Mr. 
Orme,  that  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies 
were  better  mapped  than  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Johnson.  "  That  a  country 
may  be  mapped,  it  must  be  travelled  over." 
**  Nay,"  said  I,  meaning  to  laugh  with  him 
at  one  of  his  prejudices,  "  can't  you  say,  it 
is  not  worth  mapping?  " 

As  we  walked  to  St.  Clement's  church, 
and  saw  several  shops  open  u{>on  this  most 
solemn  fast-day  of  the  christian  world,  I 
remarked,  that  one  disadvantage  arising 
from  the  immensity  of  London  was,  that 
nobody  was  heeded  by  his  neighbour;  there 
was  no  fear  of  censure  for  not  observiriff 
Good  Friday,  as  it  ought  to  be  kept,  ana 
as  it  is  kept  in  country  towns.  He  said,  it 
was,  upon  the  whole,  very  well  observed 
even  in  London.  He  however  owned  that 
London  was  too  large  3;  but  added,  "  It  is 
nonsense  to  say  the  head  is  too  big  for  the 
body.  It  would  be  as  much  too  big,  though 
the  body  were  ever  so  large;  that  is  to  say, 
though  the  country  was  ever  so  extensive. 


»  [Home.— Ed.] 

*  [Yet  hdw  enormoiuly  the  metropolvi  bai  in- 
creafled  in  population  and  extent  uace  the  year 
1775.— Ed.] 


It  has  no  stmilwtgr  to  a  head  connected 
with  a  body." 

Dr.  Wethcrell,  master  of  the  University 
College,  Oxford,  accompanied  us  home 
from  church;' and  ailer  he  was  gone,  there 
came  two  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom* 
uttered  the  common-place  complaints,  that 
by  the  increase  of  taxes,  labour  would  be 
dear,  other  nations  would  undersell  us,  and 
our  commerce  would  be  ruined.  Johnson. 
(smiling).  "  Never  fear,  sir ;  our  com- 
merce is  in  a  very  good  state,  and  suppose 
we  had  no  commerce  at  all,  we  could  live 
very  well  on  the  produce  of  our  own  coun- 
try." I  cannot  omit  to  mention,  that  I 
never  knew  any  man  who  was  less  dispo- 
sed to  be  querulous  than  Johnson.  Wheth- 
er the  subject  was  his  own  situation,  or  the 
•state  of  the  publick,  or  the  state  oi*  human 
nature  in  general,  though  he  saw  the  evils, 
his  mind  was  turned  to  resolution,  and  nev- 
er to  whining  or  com])Iaint. 

We  went  again  to  St.  Clement's  in  the 
afternoon.  He  had  found  fault  with  the 
preacher  in  the  morning  for  not  choosing  a 
text  adapted  to  the  day.  The  preacher  in 
the  afternoon  had  chosen  one  extremely 
proper:  "  It  is  finished." 

After  the  evening  service,  he  said, 
"  Come,  you  shall  go  home  with  me,  and 
sit  just  an  hour."  But  he  was  better  tFian 
his  word;  for  after  we  had  drunk  tea  with 
Mrs.  Williams,  he  asked  me  to  go  up  to  his 
study  with  him,  where  we  sat  a  long  while 
together  in  a  serene  undisturbed  frame  of 
mind,  sometimes  in  silence,  and  sometimes 
conversing,  as  we  felt  ourselves  inclined,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  as  he  was  inclined; 
for  during  all  the  course  of  my  long  intima- 
cy with  him,  my  respectful  attention  never 
abated,  and  my  wish  to  hear  him  was  such, 
that  I  constantly  watched  every  dawning  of 
communication  from  that  great  and  illuml^ 
nated  mind. 

He  observed,  "  All  knowledge  is  of  itself 
of  some  value.  There  is  nothing  so  minute 
or  inconsiderable,  that  I  would  not  rather 
know  it  than  not.  In  the  same  manner,  all 
power,  of  whatever  sort,  is  of  itself  desira- 
ole.  A  man  would  not  submit  to  learn  to 
hem  a  ruffle  of  his  wife,  or  his  wife's 
maid:  but  if  a  mere  wish  could  attain 
it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able  to  liem 
a  ruffle  3." 

He  again  advised  me  to  keep  a  journal 
fully  and  minutely,  but  not  to  mention  such  ' 
trifles  as  that  meat  was  too  much  or  too 
little  done,  or  that  the  weather  was  fair  or 
rainy.  He  had  till  very  near  his  death  a 
contempt  for  the  notion  that  the  weather 
affects  ue  human  frame. 


'  [Johnson  said  that  he  had  once  attemfled  to 
leam  knitUng  from  Dempster's  liiter :  post,  7tb 
Apra,  1778.— Ed.] 
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I  told  him  that  our  friend  Goldsmith  had 
said  to  me  that  he  had  come  too  late  into 
the  world,  for  that  Pope  and  other  poets 
had  taken  up  the  places  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame;  so  that  as  hut  a  few  at  any  period  can 
possess  poetical  reputation,  a  man  of  gpnius 
can  now  hardly  acquire  it.  Johnson.  **  That 
is  one  of  the  roost  sensible  thiugs  I  have 
ever  heard  of  Goldsmith.  It  is  dilBcult  to 
gel  literary  fame,  and  it  is  every  day  ff row- 
ing more  difficult  i.  Ah,  sir,  that  should 
make  a  man  think  of  securing  happiness  in 
another  world,  which  all  who  try  sincerely 
for  it  may  attain.  In  comparison  of  that, 
how  little  are  all  other  things !  The  belief 
of  immortality  is  impressed  upon  all  men, 
and  all  men  act  under  an  impression  of  it, 
however  they  may  talk,  and  though,  per- 
haps, they  may  be  scarcely  sensible  of  it." 
I  said,  it  appeared  to  me  that  some  people 
had  not  the  least  notion  of  immortality;  and 
I  mentioned  a  distinguished  gentlemau  ^  of 
our  acquaintance.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  notion  of  immortality,  he 
would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets." 
M^hen  I  quoted  (his  to  Beauclerk,  who 
knew  much  more  of  the  gentleman  than  we 
did,  he  said  in  his  acid  manner,  "  He  would 
cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets,  if  it  were 
not  for  fear  of  being  hanged." 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeded:  "  Sir,  there  is  a 
great  cry  about  infidelity:  but  there  are,  in 
reality,  very  few  infidels.  I  have  heard  a 
person,  originally  a  ouaker,  but  now,  I  am 
afraid,  a  deist,  say,  tnat  he  did  not  believe 
there  were,  in  all  England,  above  two  hun- 
dred infidels  3." 

He  was  pleased  to  say,  "  If  you  come  to 
settle  here,  we  will  have  one  day  in  the 
week  on  which  we  will  meet  by  ourselves. 


'  [With  all  doe  deference,  it  iieeins  as  silly  as 
any  thing  that  poor  Goldsmith  ever  said.  Litera** 
ry  fame  was  perhaps  as  cheaply  earned  ia  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  at  any  time  in 
our  history,  anid  when  Johnson  said  it  is  difficult 
to  get  literary  fame,  he  should  have  recollected 
that  if  it  were  not  difficult,  it  would  not  be  fiimef 
and,  after  all,  did  not  Goldsmith  himself  gain  a 
great  reputation  without  any  very  great  difficulty  ? 
Goldsmith,  who  had  wad  and  borrowed  a  great 
deal  from  the  light  literature  of  the  French,  found 
a  somewhat  similar  observadon  in  Vigneul- 
Marvilliana,  from  La  Bruyere,  <*Les  anciens 
pnt  tout  ditp-on  vient  aujourd'hui  trop  tard  pour 
dire  des  choses  nouvelles.*' — See  Vig.  Mar,  v. 
I  p.  84».— Ep.] 

*  [All  this  seems  so  extravagandy  abusive,  that 
the  editor  hopes  he  will  be  forgiven  for  not  ven- 
turing a  surmise  as  to  the  name  of  the  **  distin- 
guished gentleman*'  so'  ill,  axid  probably  so  un- 
justly, treated  by  hwJHends. — ^Ed.] 

'  [The  editor  would  have  had  no  doubt  that  this 
was  Cuming  (see  ante,  p.  400),  but  that  Johnson 
says  *<  now  a  deist,"  and  that  Gaming  had  died 
in  1T74.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  thought  Dyer 
was  meant,  but  be  too  was  dead.^£D.] 


That  is  the  happiest  conversation  vrim 
there  is  no  competition,  no  vanity,  but  a 
calm  (j^uiet  interchange  of  sentiments."  In 
his  private  register  this  evenmg  u  that 
marked, 

"  Boswell  sat  with  me  till  night ;  we  had 
some  serious  talk." 

It  also  appears  from  the  same  record,  that 
af^er  I  lefl  nim  he  was  occupied  in  religioua 
duties,  in  "  giving  Francis,  his  servant,  some 
directions  for  preparation  to  communicalf; 
in  reviewing  his  life,  and  resolving  on  bet- 
ter conduct." 

["  EiMter  Eve,  iSlh  Apfiil,  tm, 

*  I  rose  more  early  than  is  conunon,  after 
a  night  disturbed  by  flatulencies,  though  1 
had  taken  so  little.  I  prayed,  but  my  iniDd 
was  unsettled,  and  I  did  not  fix  apon  tbf 
book.  After  the  bread  and  tea,  I  trified, 
and  about  three  ordered  cx>free  and  buns  foi 
my  dinner.  I  find  more  faintness  arid  un 
eaisiness  in  fasting  than  I  did  formerly. 

"  While  coffee  was  preparing.  Collier 
came  in,  a  man  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  but  whom  I  con- 
sulted about  Macky's  books.  We  talked  of 
old  friends  and  past  occurrences,  and  ate 
and  drank  together. 

"  I  then,  read  a  little  in  the  Testament, 
and  tried  Fiddes's  Body  of  Divinity,  but 
did  not  settle. 

"  I  then  went  to  evening  prayer,  and  was 
tolerably  composed."] 

The  humility  and  piety  which  he  discoren 
on  such  occasions  is  truly  edifying.  No 
saint,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  religiow 
warfare,  was  more  sensible  of  the  unhappj 
failure  of  pious  resolves  than  Johnson.  He 
said  one  day,  talking  to  an  acquaintance  on 
this  subject*,  "  Sir,  hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions  4." 

On  Sunday,  16th  April,  being  Easter 
day,  alter  having  attended  the  aolemn  aer 
vice  at  St.  Paul's,  I  dined  with  Dr.  John- 
son and  Mrs.  Williams.  I  maintained  thai 
Horace  was  wrong  in  placing  happiness  in 
Nil  adtnirari,  for  that  i  thought  admiratiofl 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  our  feel- 
ings; and  I  regretted  that  I  had  lost  much 
of  my  disposition  to  admire,  which  people 
generally  do  as  they  advance  in  life.  Joh5- 
soN.  "  Sir,  as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he 
eets  what  is  better  than  adrnkatymr- 
judgment,  to  estimate  things  kt  their  troe 
value."  I  still  insisted  that  admiration  ww 
more  pleasing  than  Judgment,  as  tove  is 
more  pleasing  than  friendship.  The  feel- 
ing of  friendship  is  like  that  of  being  com- 
fortably filled  with  roast  beef;  love,  like 
being  enlivened  with  champagne.    Joh»- 


*  This  is  a  proverbial  sentence.  "Hell  («? 
Heibert)  is  full  of  good  meanmgs  and  widunp.' 
—Jaeula  Prudentum,  p.  11.  edit  1651.— Mi- 

LONS. 
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•OK.  "  No,  sir ;  admiration  and  love  are 
like  beingf  intoxicated  with  champagne ; 
judgment  and  friendship  like  being  enliven- 
ed. Waller  has  hit  upon  the  same  thonght 
■with  you  ' :  but  I  do  n't  believe  you  have 
borrowed  from  Waller.  \  '^sh  you  would 
enable  yourself  to  borrow  more." 

He  then  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on 
the  advantages  of  reading,  and  combated 
the  idle  superficial  notion,  that  knowledge 
enough  may  be  acquired  in  conversation. 
'*The  foundation  (said  he)  must  be  laid 
by  reading.  General  principles  must  be 
had  from  fix)ks,  which,  however,  must  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  real  life.  In  conver- 
sation you  never  get  a  system.  What  is 
said  upon  a  subject  is  to  be  gathered  from 
a  hundred  people.  The  parts  of  a  truth, 
which  a  man  gets  thus,  are  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  that  he  never  attains 
to  a  full  view." 

"  TO  BEXNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

'*l7lh  April,  1*775. 

**  Dear  sir, — I  have  inquired  more  mi- 
nutely about  the  medicine  for  the  rheuma- 
tism, which  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you 
still  want.    The  receipt  is  this: 

"Take  equal  quantities  of  flour  of  sul- 
phur, and  flow  of  mustard-seed,  make 
them  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle: 
and  take  a  bolus  as  big  as  a  nutmeg  several 
limes  a  day,  as  you  can  bear  it;  drinking 
after  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  infusion  of 
the  root  of  lovage. 

"  Lovage,  in  Ray's  *  Nomenclature,'  is 
levisttcum :  perhaps  the  botanist  may  know 
the  Latin  name. 

"  Of  this  medicine  I  pretend  not  to  judge. 
There  is  all  the  appearance  of  its  efncacy, 
which  a  single  instance  can  afford:  the  pa- 
tient was  very  old,  the  pain  very  violent, 
and  the  relief,  I  think,  speedy  and  lasting. 

"  My  opinion  of  alterative  medicine  is  not 
high,  but  quid  iefttasse  nocebit  1  if  it  does 
harm,  or  does  no  good,  it  may  be  omitted; 
but  that  it  may  do  good,  vou  hove,  I  hope, 
reason  to  think  is  desired  by,  sir,  your  most 
affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Tuesday,  April  18,  he  and  I  were  en- 
raged to  ffo  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Cambridge,  at  his  beautiful 
villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near 
Twickenham.  Dr.  Johnson's  tardiness  was 
such,  that  Sir  Joshua,  who  had  an  appoint^ 
ment  at  Richmond  early  in  the  day,  was 

1  "  Amoret  *■  as  sweet  and  good 
As  the  moat  dellcioua  fiiod  \ 
WMch  but  tasted  doea  impart 
Lift  and  gtadneaa  to  the  heart. 

<*  Sachariaaa^a  beanfy  *a  wine, 

Which  to  madneaa  doea  lacUne; 

Such  a  liquor  aa  no  brain 

That  ia  morto)  can  auataln.**—B<»fwiLL.  - 


obliged  to  go  by  himself  on  horsebacks 
leaving  his  coacn  to  Johnson  and  me. 
Johnson  was  in  such  good  spirits,  that  eve- 
ry thing  seemed  to  please  him  as  we  drove 
along. 

Our  conversation  tuwied  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.    He  thought  portrait-painting  an 
improper    employment     for    a    woman  2. 
"  Pubiick  practice  of  anv  art,"  he  observed,' 
"  and  staring  in  men's  faces,  is  very  indeli- 
cate in  a  female."    I  happened  to  start  a 
question,  whether  when  a  man  knows  thai 
some  of  his  intimate  friends  are  invited  to 
the  house  of  another  friend,  with  whom 
they  are  all  equally  intimate,  he  may  join 
them  without   an    invitation.      Johnson. 
'•'  No,  sir;  he  is  not  to  go  when  he  is  not  in-  _^ 
vited.     They  may  be  invited  on  purpose  to  ; 
abuse  him,"  smiling. 

As  a  curious  instance  how  little  a  man 
knows,  or  wishes  to  know,  his  own  charac- 
ter in  the  world,  or  rather  as  a  convincing 
proof  that  Johnson's  roughness  was  only 
external,  and  did  not  proceed  from  his  heart, 
I  insert  the  following  dialogue.  Johnson. 
"  It  is  wonderftil,  sir,  how  rare  a  qualitv 
good  humour  is  in  life.  We  meet  with 
very  few  good-humoured  men."  I  mention- 
ed four  of  our  friends,  none  of  whom  he 
would  allow  to  be  good-humoured.  One  was 
aeid^  another  was  muddy,  and  to  others  he 
had  objections  which  have  escaped  me. 
Then  shaking  his  head  and  stretching  him- 
self at  ease  in  the  coach,  and  smiling  with 
much  complacency,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  eood-hu- 
moured  fellow."  The  epithet /cSow,  ap- 
plied to  the  great  lexicogra))her,  the  state- 
ly moralist,  the  masterly  critick,  as  if  it  had 
been  Sam  Johnson,  a  mere  pleasant  compan- 
ion, was  highly  diverting;  and  this  Ught 
notion  of  himself  struck  me  with  wonder. 
I  answered,  also  smiling, "  No,  no,  sir;  that 
will  not  do.  You  are  good-natured,  but 
not  good-humoured ;  you  are  irascible.  Yo« 
have  not  patience  with  folly  and  absurdity. 
I  believe  you  would  pardon  them,  if  there 
were  time  to  deprecate  your  vengeance; 
but  punishment  follows  so  quick  affer  sen- 
tence, that  they  cannot  escape  3." 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  great  bundle  of 
Scotch  magazines  and  newspapers,  in  wlijch 
his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  "  was 
attacked  in  every  mode;  and  I  read  a  great 
part  of  them  to  him,  knowing  they  would 
afford  him  entertainment  I  wish  the  wri- 
ters of  them  had  been  present;  they  would 
have  been  sufficiently  vexed.     One  ludi- 


'  [This  topic  was  probably  guggested  to  them 
by  Miss  Reynolds,  who  practiaed  that  art ;  and 
we  shall  see  that  one  of  the  last  occupations  of 
Johnson's  life  was  to  sit  for  his  pictnre  to  that 
lady.— Ed.] 

'  [See,  on  Johnson's  politenesi,  fo$t^  SOth 
April,  1778.— Ed.] 
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crous  imitation  of  hi8  8i)rle,^y  Mr.  Maclaa- 
rin  1,  now  onQ  of  the  Scotch  judges,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Dreghorn,  was  distinguish- 
ed by  him  from  the  rude  mass.  "  This," 
said  he,  "  is  the  best.  But  I  could  carica- 
ture my  own  style  much  better  myself." 
He  defended  his  remark  upon  the  general 
insufficiency  of  education  in  Scotland ;  and 
confirmed  to  me  the  authenticity  of  his  wit^ 
ty  saying  on  the  learning  of  the  Scotch — 
**  Their  learning  is  like  bread  in  a  besieged 
town  ;  every  man  gets  a  little,  but  no  man 
geU  a  full  meal».»  "  There  is,"  said  he, 
"  in  Scotland  a  diffusion  of  learning,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  it  widely  and  thinly  spread. 
A  merchant  has  as  much  learning  an  one  of 
their  clergy." 

He  talked  of  "  Isaac  Walton's  Lives," 
which  was  one  of  his  most  favourite  books. 
Dr.  Donne's  'life,  he  said,  was  the  most 
perfect  of  them.  He  observed,  that  "it 
was  wonderful  that  Walton,  who  was  in  a 
very  low  situation  of  life,  should  have  been 
familiarly  received  by  so  many  great  men, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  the  ranks  of  Socie- 
ty were  kept  more  separate  than  they  are 
now  3."  He  supposed  that  Walton  had 
then  given  up  his  ouslness  as  a  linen-draper 
and  sempster,  and  was  only  an  authour  * ; 
and  added,  "  that  he  was  a  great  panegy- 
rist," BoswELL.  "  No  (quality  will  get  a 
man  more  friends  than  a  disposition  to  ad- 
mire the  qualities  of  others.  I  do  not  mean 
flattery,  but  a  sincere  admiration."  John- 
sow.  "  Nay,  sir,  flattery  pleases  very  gen- 
erally. In  the  first  place,  the  flatterer  may 
think  what  he  says  to  be  true ;  but,  in  the 
second  place,  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not, 


>  [It  may  be  doabted  whether,  if  Mr.  Maelan- 
tin  bad  not  taken  this  liberty,  Mr.  Bosvrell  would 
have  recorded  Dr.  Johason'i  cenaare  of  his  cook. 
■    See  ante,  p.  208.— £i>.] 

*  [Mrs.  Pk>za  repeals  this  etory  (p.  203), 
probably  more  trnl^  and  more  forcibly,  thoogh 
with  rather  lev  dehcacy  of  ezpraMion — *'  Every 
BUB  gets  a  m&wthfid,  bat  no  man  a  bellyful;*^ 
and  adds,  that  Johnson  told  her  that  some  offi^ 
dons  friend  earned  it  to  Lord  Bute,  while  the 
qaestioD  of  his  pension  was  afloat,  and  that  Lord 
Bute  obIv  repliedr  "  He  will  have  the  peaskin, 
nevertheless. '  * — Ed.] 

^  [Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  confound  disHnetion 
of  ranks  with  separaHan.  Literature  has  always 
been  a  passport  into  higher  society.  Walton  was 
received  as  Johnson  himself  was,  not  on  a  footing 
of  penonal  or  politickl  equality,  bat  of  social  and 
literary  intercoune.— En.] 

*  Johnson's  conjecture  was.  enoneoos.  Wal- 
ton did  not  retire  from  business  till  1648.  But 
in  1664,  Dr.  King,  bishop  of  Chichester,  in  a  letter 
pre6xed  to  his  "  Livps,*'  mentions  his  having  been 
nmiliarly  acquainted  with  him  for  forty  yeais  ; 
and  in  1681  be  was  so  intimate  with  Drt  Donne> 
that  he  was  one  of  the  friends  who  attedded  him 
on  bis  death-bed — J.  Boswx<,i«. 


he  certainly  thiiiks  those  whom  he  flatfen 
of  consequence  enough  to  be  flattered;'* 

No  sooner  had  we  made  our  bow  to  Mr* 
Cambridge,  in  his  library,  than  JohnsoB 
ran  eagerly  to  one  side  of  the  room,  ioteat 
on  poring  over  the  backs  of  the  boob^. 
Sir  Joshua  observed  (aside),  "He  nms to 
the  books  as  I  do  to  the  pictures ;  but  I  bare 
the  advantage.  I  can  see  much  moR  of 
the  pictures  than  he  can  of  the  book" 
Mr.  Cambridge,  upon  this,  politely  cud, 
"Dr.  Johnson,  I  am  going,  with  yoar 
pardon,  to  accuse  myself,  for  I  have  tlie 
same  custom  which  I  perceive  you  have. 
But  it  seems  odd  that  one  shoukl  have  such 
a  desire  to  look  at  the  backs  of  books." 
Johnson,  ever  ready  fl3r  contest,  instaotlj 
started  from  his  reverie,  wheeled  about  and 
answered,  "  Sir,  the  reason  is  verv  pliia. 
Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  We  know  a 
subject  ourselves,  or  we  know  where  m 
can  find  information  upon  it  When  m 
inquire  into  any  subject,  the  first  thing  ve 
have  to  do  is  to  know  what  booh  have 
treated  of  it.  This  leads  us  to  look  at  cata- 
logues, and  the  backs  of  bodu  in  libraries." 
Sir  Joshua  observed  to  me  the  extraoidina* 
ry  proniptitude  with  which  Johnson  flew 
upon  an  argument  "  Yea,"  said  I,  "  be 
has  no  formal  preparation^  no  flooriflhing 
with  his  sword :  he  is  through  your  body  ia 
an  instant"  [Mr.  Piozsi  describes 
Johnson's  promptitude  of  thought  and  T^ 
expression  on  such  occasions  ^  a 
very  happy  classical  allusk>D:  "  EusDOtiooi 
rose  up  like  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  hj 
Cadmus,  all  ready  clothed,  and  in  bright 
armour  fit  for  battle."] 

Johnson  was  here  solaced  with  an  ele- 

?^ant  entertainment,  a  very  aecompliabed 
amily,  and  much  good  coinpany:  woxxf 
whom  was  Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury,  who 
paid  him  many  compliments  on  his  **  Joa^ 
ney  to  the  Western  Islands." 

The  common  remark  as  to  the  utility  oT 
reading  history  being  made ;— Johhsoi. 
"  We  must  consider  how  very  litde  histoij 
there  is ;  I  mean  real  authentick  history^,  j 
That  certain  kings  reigned,  and  eeruin 
battles  were  fought,  we  can  depend  vfM  \ 
as  true  ^  but  all  the  colouring,  all  the  plu- 
losc^hy  of  history  is  conjecture."  Boswiu. 
"  Then,  sir,  you  would  reduce  all  histoiy 
to  no  better  than  an  almanack  ?,  a  wen 


*  The  first  time  he  dined  with  me,  be  mi 
shown  mto  m^  book  room,  and  instantly  porai 
over  the  lettering  of  each  volume  witbm  lui  reach 
My  colkxrtbn  of  books  b  very  misceOaneoas,  ui 
I  feared  there  might  be  some  among  them  that  he 
would  Bot  like.  But  seeii^  the  niimbef  of  val- 
ames  very  considerable,  he  said,  **  Yoa  an  aa 
honest  man  to  have  formed  so  great  an  aeeamalir 
tion  of  knowledge.  **^Bv»irBT. 

•  [See  ante^  pi  257,  fi.-^B.] 

'  [Thki  allasioB  was  revived  in  oar  day,  ii  • 
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ehronological  neries  of  remarkable  events." 
Mr.  Gibbon,  who  m\ist  at  that  time  have 
been  employed  itipon  his  history,  of  which 
he  published  the  first  volume  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  was  present;  but  did  not  step 
Ibrthin  defence  of  that  species  of  writing. 
He  probably  did  not  like  to  trust  himself 
with  Johnson  K 

Johnson  observed,  that  the  force  of  our 
early  habits  was  so  great,  that  though  rea- 
son aplproved,  nay,  though  our  senses  re- 
lished a  different  course,  almost  every  man 
returned  to  them.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  observation  upon  human  nature  bet- 
ter founded  than  this;  and  in  many  cases, 
it  is  a  very  painful  truth;  for  where  early 
habits  have  been  mean  and  wretched,  the 
joy  and  elevation  resulting  from  better 
modes  of  life  must  be  damped  by  the  gloomy 
consciousness  of  being  under  an  almost  in- 
evitable doom  to  sink  back  into  a  situation 
which  we  recollect  with  disgust  It  snrely 
may  be  prevented,  by  constant  attention 
and  unremitting  exertion  to  establish  con- 
trary habits  of  superiour  efficacy. 

"  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  and  the  common 
question,  whether  it  was  pernicious  in  its 
efiects,  having  been  introduced : — Johnson. 
**  As  to  this  matter,  which  has  been  very 
much  contested,  I  myself  am  of  opinion, 
that  more  influence  has  been  ascribed  to 
*  The  Beggar's  Opera »  than  it  in  reality 
ever  had;  lor  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man 
was  ever  made  a  rogue  by  being  present  at 
its  representation.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  deny  that  it  may  have  some  influence, 
"by  making  the  character  of  a  rogue  familiar, 
and  in  some  degree  pleasing  2."  Thpn 
collecting  himself,  as  it  were,  to  give  a 
heavy  stroke:  "  There  is  in  it  such  a  labe- 
/actation  of  all  principles  as  may  be  injuri-, 
ous  to  morality." 

very  striking  maDner,  by.  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Pltin- 
kett,  in  one  of  hia  speeches  in  the  house  of  cooi- 
xnons,  in  which  he  said,  that  if  not  read  in  the 
spirit  of  pmdence  and  experience,  **  history  was 
no  better  than  an  old  almanack.** — Par.  Deb. 
28th  Feb.  1826.~£d.] 

'  See  ante,  p.  520.^Bpsw£Li4. 

'  A  very  eminent  physician,  whose  discern- 
ment is  as  acute  and  penetrating  in  judging  of  the 
htunan  character  as  it  is  in  hu  own  profession, 
lemarked  once  at  a  dub  where  I  was,  that  a 
lively  young  man,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  without 
money,  would  haidly  resist  a  solicitation  from  his 
mistress  to  go  npon  the  highway,  immediately 
after  being  present  at  the  representation  of  **  The 
Beggar's  Opera.**  I  have  been  told  of  an  in- 
genious observation  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  *'  The 
Beggar's  Open,  may,  perhaps,  have  sometimes 
increased  tlie  number  of  lughwimpcn:  bat  that  it 
has  had  a  beneficial  dfect  in  refining  that  tkm  of 
men,  making  them  less  fesooioos,  more  polite,  in 
ahort,  more  like  gentlemen."  Upon  this  Mr. 
Courtenay  said,  that  '<  Gay  was  the  Oipbeus  of 
highwaymen. ' ' — Bos  W£i«jl. 


While  he  ponounced  &is  response,  we 
sat  in  a  comical  sort  of  restraint,  emotiier- 
ing  a  laugh,  which  we  were  afrakl  might 
burst  out.  In  his  Life  of  Gay,  he  has  been 
still  more  decisive  as  to  the  inefficiency  of 
**  The  Beggar's  Opera  "  in  corrupting  socir- 
ety.— But  I  have  ever  thought  somewhat 
differently;  for,  indeed,  not  only  are  the 
gaiety  and  heroism  of  a  highwayman  very 
captivating  to  a  youthful  miagination,  but 
tl)e  arguments  for  adventurous  depredation 
are  so  plausible,  the  allusions  so  lively,  and 
the  contrasts  with  the  ordinary  and  more 
painful  modes  of  acquiring  property  are  so 
artfully  displayed,  that  it  requires  a  cool  and 
strong  judgment  to  resist  so  imposing  an 
aggregate:  yet,  I  own,  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  have  '<  The  Beggar's  Opera  "  sup- 
pressed; for  there  is  in  it  so  much  of  real 
London  life,  so  much  brilliant  wit,  and  such 
a  variety  of  airs,  which,  from  early  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  engage,  soothe,  and  enliven 
the  mind,  that  no  performance  which  the 
theatre  exhibits  delights  me  more. 

The  late  « worthy »  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury  3,  as  Thomson,  in  his  "  Seasons,"  just- 
ly charat'.terizes  him,  told  me,  that  when 
Gay  showed  him  "  The 'Beggar's  Opera," 
his  grace's  observation  was,  "  Tliis  is  a 
very  odd  thing,  Gay^  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
is  either  a  very  good  thing,  or  a  very  bad 
thing."  It  proved  the  former,  beyond  the 
wannest  expectations  of  the  authour,  or 
his  friends.  Mr.  Cambridge,  however, 
showed  us  to-day,  that  there  was  good  rea- 
son enough  to  doubt  concerning  its  success. 
He  was  told  by  Quin,  that  during  the  first 
night  of  its  appearance  it  was  long  in  a  very 
dubions  state;  that  there  was  a  disposition 
to  damn  it,  and  that  it  was  saved  by  the 
song, 

'*  Oh  ponder  wall !  be  not  severe  !" 

the  audience  being  much  a^cted  by  the 
innocent  looks  of  Polly,  when  she  came  to 
those  two  lines,  which  exhibit  at  once  a 
painful  and  ridiculous  image, 

"  For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear, 
Depends  poor  Polly's  life." 

Quin  himself  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  it, 
that  he  refused  the  part  of  Captain  Mao- 
heath,  and  gave  it  to  Walker,  who  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  his  grave  *  yet  animated 
performance  of  it« 

We  talked  of  a  ^oung  gentleman's  mar 
riage  5  with  an  emment  singer,  and  his  de- 


'  [The  third  Duke  of  Q,ueensbuiy ,  and  second 
Duke  of  Dover;  the  patron  of  Gay  and  Thomson. 
He  died  in  1778,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  .|ige.^ 
EdO 

*  [The  ^amly  of  the  perfoonance  of  Macbealh 
seems  a  strange  merit — ^En.] 

»  [This,  no  doubt,  aUodes  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Sheri- 
dan's refonl  to  allow  his  wife  to  sing  in  pub- 
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termination  that  she  should  no  longer  sing 
in  publick,  though  his  father  was  very  earn- 
est she  should,  because  her  talents  would 
be  liberally  rewarded,  so  as  to  make  her  a 
good  fortune.  It  was  questioned  whether 
the  young  gentleman  who  had  not  a  shil- 
ling in  the  world,  but  was  blest  with  very- 
uncommon  talents,  was  not  foolishly  deli- 
cate, or  foolishly  proud,  and  his  father  truly 
rational  without  being  mean.  Johnson, 
with  all  the  hieh  spirit  of  a  Roman  senator, 
exclaimed,  "  He  resolved  wisely  and  nobly 
to  be  sure.  He  is  a  brave  man.  Would 
not  a  p^entleman  be  disgraced  by  having  his 
wife  smging  publickly  for  hire?  No,  sir, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  here  •  •  i.'» 

Johnson  arraigned  the  modern  politicks 
of  this  country,  as  entirely  devoid  of  all 
principle  of  whatever  kind.  "  Politicks," 
said  he, "  are  now  nothing  more  than  means 
of  rising  in  tlie  world.  With  this  sole  view 
do  men  engage  in  politicks,  and  their  whole 
conduct  proceeds  upon  it  3.  How  different 
in  that  respect  is  the  state  of  the  nation  now 
from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First,  during  the  Usurpation,  and  afler  the 
Restoration,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Hudibras  affords  a  strong  proof 
how  much  hokl  political  principles  had  then 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  There  is  in  Hudi- 
bras a  great  deal  of  bullion  which  will 
always  last  But  to  be  sure  the  brightest 
atrokes  of  his  wit  owed  their  force  to  the 
impression  of  the  characters,  which  was 
upon  men's  minds  at  the  time}  to  their 
knowing  them,  at  table  and  in  the  street;  in 
short,  Ming  familiar  with  them;  and  above 
all,  to  his  satire  being  directed  against  those 
whom  a  little  while  before  they  had  hated 
and  feared.  The  nation  in  general  has  ever 
been  loyal,  has  been  at  all  times  attached  to 
the  monarch,  though  a  few  daring  rebels 
have  been  wonderfully  powerful  for  a  time. 

lie.  Her  singing  at  Oxford,  at  the  installation 
of  Lord  North,  as  chancellor,  in  1773,  was  put 
on  the  footing  of  obliging  hLi  lordship  and  the 
university;  and  when,  on  that  occasion,  several 
degrees  were  conferred' '*  honoris  eausA,**  Lord 
North  observed,  that  Sheridan*s  degree  should  be 
uxorU  eausA,** — Hali..] 

*  [An  indelicate  allusion  is  here  omitted. — 
Ed.] 

*  [In  those  troublesome  times  men  were  con- 
tending for  fundamental  principles,  and  were 
always  zealous,  and  sometimes  disinterested  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  public  stake; 
but  since  the  Revolution,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  claims  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  principles  of 
our  constitution  are  so  generally  admitted,  that  little 
IS  left  to  be  contested  for,  except  the  hands  by 
which  afikin  shall  be  administered:  in  such  junc- 
tures, politics  must  become  more  of  a  profession, 
m  which  men  will  seek  personal  advancement, 
than  when  their  private  feelings  were  mixed  np 
with  <piesdons  of  vital  puMic  importance. — £d.] 


The  murder  of  Charles  the  First  waa  xsxk* 
doubtedly  not  committed  with  the  approba« 
tion  or  consent  of  the  people.  Had  that 
been  the  case,  parliament  would  not  have 
ventured  to  consign  the  regicides  to  their  de- 
served punishment  3.  And  we  know  what 
exuberance  of  joy  there  was  when  Charles 
the  Second  was  restored.  If  Charles  the 
Second  had  bent  ail  his  mind  to  it,  had 
made  it  his  sole  object,  he  might  have  been 
as  absolute  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth*."  A 
gentleman  observed  he  woukl  have  done  no 
harm  if  he  had.  Johicson.  "  Why,  sir, 
absolute  princes  seldom  do  any  harm.  Bat 
they  who  are  governed  by  them  are  govern- 
ed by  chance.  There  is  no  securitv  for 
good  government."  CAMBajDOE.  '*  Inhere 
have  been  many  sad  victims  to  absolute 
government."  Johksow.  "  So,  sir,  have 
there  been  to  popular  factions."  Bos  w£i.l. 
"  The  question  is,  which  is  worst,  one  wiU 
beast  or  many?  " 

Johnson  praised  "  Tlie  Spectator,*'  par- 
ticularly the  character  of  Sir  Koger  de  Cor- 
erley.  He  said,  "  Sir  Roger  did  not  die  a 
violent  death,  as  has  been  generally  fancied. 
He  was  not  killed;  he  died  only  because 
others  were  to  die,  and  because  his  death 
afforded  an  opportuniw  to  Addison  for  soooe 
very  fme  writing.  We  have  the  example 
of  Cervantes  making  Don  Quixote  die.  I 
never  could  see  why  Sir  Roger  is  represent- 
ed as  a  little  cracked.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  story  of  the  widow  was  intended  to 
have  something  superinduced  upon  it;  but 
the  superstructure  did  not  come." 

Somebody  found  fault  with  writing  verses 
in  a  dead  language,  maintaining  thai  they 
were  merely  arrangements  of  somany  w^onJs, 
and  laughed  at  the  univeisities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  for  sending  forth  collectioos 
of  them  not  only  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
even  in'  Syriack,  Arabick,  and  other  more 
unknown  tongues.  Johnson.  *'  I  iirouki 
have  as  many  of  these  as  possible:  1  ivouU 
have  verses  in  every  language  tnat  there 
are  the  means  of  acquiring.  Nobody  ima- 
gines that  an  university  is  to  have  at  ooce 
two  hundred  poets:  but  it  should  be  able  is 
show  two  hundred  scholars.  Piere9c*a  death 
was  lamented,  I  think,  in  forty  Umguages. 


'  [The  Editor  concon  in  Johoson's  opinios  a» 
to  the  fa^t ;  bat  it  geems  ta  him,  that  the  yr^of 
addsced  is  very  inconclasive,  for  if  the  ezecatioa 
of  the  regicktee  proves  one  state  of  the  psUie 
miod,  sorely  the  execntion  of  the  king  him— if 
might  be  addnced  to  prove  another. — ^Ed.} 

*  [Did  Dr.  Johosoii  ibiget  the  power  of  d» 
poblic  pane,  placed  in  the  haadi  of  the  hovae  of 
commons,  and  all  the  arts,  intrignes,  and  violaioe 
which  Charles  and  hiaministen  tried,  and  triad 
in  vain  to  evade,  or  resiBt  that  oonlrol?  tM 
he  also  foiget  that  there  were  pities  iu  thai 
reign  ?  a  jury  m^ht  occasimiaUy  be  packed  ss 
intimklated,  but  there  still  were  juries  / — ^£d.] 
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And  I  would  have  had  at  every  coronation, 
and  every  death  of  a  king^  every  Oaudium, 
and  every  Lucius^  university-veraes,  in  as 
many  languages  as  can  be  acmiired.  I 
would  have  the  world  to  be  thus  told> 
*  Here  is  a  school  where  every  thing  may 
be  le,amt.  * " 

Uavins'  set  out  next  day  on  a  visit  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  and  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Temple,  at  Mamhead,  in  Dev- 
onshire, and  not  having  returned  to  town 
till  the  second  of  May,  I  did  not  see  Dr. 
Johnson  for  a  considerable  time,  and  during 
the  remaining  part  of  my  stav  in  London 
kept  verjr  imperfect  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tion, which  had  I  according  to  my  usual 
custom  written  out  at  large  soon  after  the 
time,  much  might  have  been  preserved, 
which  is  now  irretrievably  lost.  I  can  now 
only  record  some  particular  scenes,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  his  memorabilia.  But  to 
make  some  amends  for  my  relaxation  of  dil- 
igence in  one  respect,,!  can  present  my 
readers  with  arguments  upon  two  law  cases, 
with  which  he  favoured  me  i. 

On  Saturday,  the  sixth  of  May,  we  dined 
by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  and  he  dictated 
to  me  [an  argument,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix],  to  obviate  the  complaint 
already  mentioned  s,  which  had  been  made 
in  the  form  of  an  action  in  the  court  of  ses- 
sion by  Dr.  Memis,  of  Aberdeen,  that  in 
the  same  translation  of  a  charter  in  which 
physieiaru  were  mentioned,  he  was  called 
doctor  of  medicine, 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  consulted  him 
upon  a  cause,  Pateraofi  and  others  against 
Jilexander  and  others,  which  had  been  de- 
cided by  a  casting  vote  in  the  court  of  ses- 
sion, determining  that  the  corporation  of 
Stirling  was  corrupt,  and  setting  aside  the 
election  of  some  or  their  officers,  because  it 
'Was  proved  that  three  of  the  leading  men 
who  influenced  the  majority  had  entered 
into  an  unjustifiable  compact,  of  which, 
however,  the  majority  were  ignorant.  He 
dictated  to  me,  after  a  little  consideration, 
some  sentences  upon  the  subject  [which  will 
also  be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 

This,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  very  nice  case; 
but  the  decision  was  ajQUrmed  in  the  house 
of  lords. 

On  Monday,  Ma^  8,  we  went  together 
and  visited  the  mansions  of  Bedlam.  I  had 
been  informed  that  he  had  once  been  there 
before  with  Mr.  Wedderbume  (now  Lord 
Loughborouffh),  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Foote;  and  I  had  heard  Foote  give  a  very 
entertaining  account  of  Johnson's  happen- 
ing to  have  his  attention  arrested  by  a  man 
who  was  very  furious,  and  who,  while  beat^ 
ing  his  straw,  supposed  it  was  William, 


>  [Most  readen,  it  k  lupactedy  will  not  think 
the  compenntion  adequate. — ^Ed.] 
'  Ante,  page  496. — Boswkx.!.. 
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B'uke  of  Cnmbeiland,  whom  he  was  punish- 
inor  for  his  cruelties  in  Scx)tland,  in  1746*. 
There  was  nothing  peculiarly  remarkable 
this  day;  but  the  general  contemplation  of 
insanity  was  very  affecting.  I  accompanied 
him  home,  and  dined  and  drank  tea  with 
him. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours  4, 
distinguisned  for  knowing  an  uncommon 
variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  both  in 
antiquities  and  polite  literature,  he  observ^, 
"  You  know,  sir,  he  runs  about  with  little 
weight  upon  his  mind."  And  talking  of 
anomer  very  ingenious  gentleman  ^  who 
fVom  the  warmth  of  his  temper  was  at  vari- 
ance with  many  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
wished  to  avoid  them,  he  said,  **Sir,  he 
leads  the  life  of  an  outlaw." 

On  Friday,  May  12,  as  he  had  been  so 
good  as  to  assign  me  a  room  in  his  house, 
where  I  might  sleep  occasionally,  when  I 
happened  to  sit  witii  him  to  a  late  hour,  I 
took  possession  of  it  this  night,  found  every 
tiling  in  excellent  order,  and  was  attended 
by  honest  Francis  with  a  most  civil  assi- 
duity. I  asked  Johnson  whether  I  might 
go  to  a  consultation  with  another  lawyer 
upon  Sunday,  as  that  appeared  to  me  to  be 
doing  work  as  much  m  my  vray,  as  if  an 
artisan  should  work  on  the  day  appropria- 
ted for  religious  rest.  Johksok.  "Why, 
sir,  when  you  are  of  consequence  enough 
to  oppose  the  practice  of  consulting  upon 
Sunaay,  you  shoukl  do  it:  but  you  may  go 
now.  It  is  not  criminal,  though  it  is  not 
what  one  should  do,  who  is  anxious  for  the 
preservation  and  increase  of  piety,  to  which 
a  peculiar  observance  of  Sunday  is  a  great 
help.  The  distinction  is  clear  between 
what  is  of  moral  and  what  is  of  ritual  obli- 
gation 6.'* 

[*'T0    MRS.  T0RALE. 

« 12ih  Mary,  1775. 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  or  send  any  thing  to 
divert  you  ;  but  I  have  done  nothing,  and 
seen  nothing.  I  dined  one  day  with  PaoK, 
and  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Southwells "?,  and 


'  My  very  honomable  friend,  Geacfrel  Sir 
Geoige  Howard,  who  serred  in  the  Dnke  of' 
Cnmberlaxid'B  araoy,  has  aasared  me  that  the 
oraeltiea  were  net  impotable  to-  h»  royal  highness. 
— B0SWB14..  [On  the  meniing  of  the  battle  of 
CuUoden,  Lord  Geoi^ge  Murray,. the «hief  of  the' 
Preteuder'a  ataff,  iaraed  an  order  to  give  no  quar- 
ter to  the  royal  forces.  The  Jacobites  affected  to 
say  that  this  was  the  act  of  the  indivklaal,  and 
not  of  the  prince  or  his  party;  but  it  is  nndeiiiable 
that-aneh  a  general  order  was  giiren,  and  that  it 
was  the  excuse,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  severities 
which  followed  the  battle  on  the  part  of  tiie  con- 
qneroiB. — Ed."} 

*  [Probably  Dr.  Perey.~ED.] 

*  [No  doubt  Mr.  Geoige  Stee?ens ^Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  252,  844,  and  436.— Ed.] 
'  [See  ante,  p.  802.— Ed.] 
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called  on  Congrevei.  Mr.  Twiss,  hearing 
that  you  talked  of  despoiling^  his  hook  of 
the  fine  print,  has  sent  you  a  copy  to  frame. 
He  is  going  to  Ireland,  and  1  nave  given 
him  letters  to  Dr.  Leland  and  Mr.  Falk- 
ner». 

"  Mr.  Mfontagu]  is  so  ill  that  the  lady 
is  not  visihie:  hut  yesterday  I  had  I  know 
not  how  mucn  kiss  of  Mrs.  Ahington,  and 
very  good  looks  from  Miss.  •  •  •  •  •  3^  the 
maid  of  honour. 

'<  Boswell  has  made  me  promise  not  to 
go  to  Oxford  till  he  leaves  London;  I  had 
no  great  reason  for  haste,  and  therefore 
might  as  well  gratify  a  friend.  I  am  always 
proud  and  pleased  to  have  my  company  de- 
sired. Boswell  would  have  thought  my 
ahsence  a  loss,  and  I  know  not  who  else 
would  have  considered  my  presence  as  prof- 
it. He  has  entered  himself  at  the  Temple, 
and  I  joined  in  his  hond.  He  is  to  plead 
hefore  the  lords,  and  hopes  very  nearly  to 
gain  the  cost^  of  his  journey.  He  fives 
much  with  his  friend  Faoli,  who  says,  a 
man  must  see  Wales  to  enjoy  England. 

"  The  hook  which  is  now  most  read,  hut 
which,  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  is  hut  dull,  is 
Gray's  Letters,  prefixed  hy  Mr.  Mason  to 
his  poems.  I  have  horrowed  mine,  and 
therefore  cannot  lend  it,  and  I  can  hardly 
recommend  the  purchase  ^, 

"  I  have  offended;,  and,. what  is  stranger, 
have  justly  offended  the  nation  of  Rasay. 
It'  they  could  come  hither,  they  would  he 
as  fierce  as  the  Americans.  Rtuay  has 
written  to  Boswell  an  account  of  the  injury 
done  him,  by  representing  his  home  as 
subordinate  to  that  of  Dunvegan.  Bos- 
well has  his  letter,  and  I  believe  copied  my 
answer.  I  have  appeased  him,  if  a  degra- 
ded chief  can  possibly  be  appeased;  but  it 
will  be  thirteen  day»--days  of  resentment 
and  discontent — ^before  my  recMitation  can 
reach  him.  Many- a  dlifk  will  imagination, 
during  that  interval,  fix  in  my  heart.  I 
really  question  if  at  this  time  my  life  would 
not  be  in  danger,  if  distance  did  not  secure  it. 


1  [See  post,  22d  March,  1776.— Ed.] 
'  [Geofge  Faolkener,  the  celebrated  printer. — 
Ed.] 

*  [Probably  Mis  Beanderck.— Ed.] 

*  [Nolhing  but  a  atrong  prejndiee  could  have 
made  Johoaon  thiM  apeak  of  those  very  enlertaiiH 
mg;  leCten.— £o.] 


"  Boswell  will  find  his  way  to  Streatkani 
hefore  he  goes,  and  will  detail  this  great 
afiair.  I  would  have  come  on  Saturday^ 
but  that  I  am  engaged  to  do  Dr.  Lawrence 
a  little  service  on  Sunday.  Which  day 
shall  I  come  next  week  ?  1  hope  you  wiJJ 
he  well  enough  to  see  me  often.*'] 

On  Saturday,  May.  13, 1  biteakfasted  with 
him  by  invitation,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Croshie,  a  Scotch  advocate,'whom 
he  had  seen  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Hon. 
Colonel  (now  General)  Edward  Stopford  , 
brother  to  Lord  Courtown,  who  was  desi- 
rous of  being  introduced  to  him.  His  tea 
and  rolls  and  butter,  and  whole  breakfast 
apparatus,  were  .all  in  such  decorum,  and 
his  behavior. was  so  courteous,  that  CokMid 
Stopford  was  quite  surprised,  and  wondered 
ai  his  havin|^  heard  so  much  said  of  John- 
son's slovenliness  and  roughneas.  I  have 
preserved  nothing  of  what  passed,  except 
that  Croshie  pleased  him  much  by  talking 
learnedly  of  alchymy,  as  to  which  Johnson 
was  not  a  positive  unbeliever,  hut  rather 
delighted  in  considering  what  progress  had 
actually  been  made  in  the  transmutation  of 
metab,  what  near  approaches  there  had 
been  to  the  making  of  gold;  and  toVd  us 
that  it  was  afiirmra  that  a  person  in  the 
Russian  dominions  had  discovered  the  se- 
cret,, but  died,  without  revealing  it,  as  imag« 
ining  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  society. 
He  added,  that  it  was  not  impossible  bul'it 
miffht  in  time  be  generally  known. 

ft  being  asked  whetlier  it  was  reasonable 
for  a  man  to  be  angry  at  another  whom  a 
woman  had  preferred  to  him  ?  .  Johbtsof. 
"  I  do  not  see,  sir,  that  it  is  reasonable  lor 
a  man  to  he  angry  at  another,  whom  a 
woman  has  preferred  to  him:  but  angry  he 
is,  no  doubt;  and  he  is  loth  to  be  angry  ai 
hiniself." 

Before  setting  out  for  Scotland  on  the 
S9d,  I  was  frequently  in  his  company  at  dil- 
ferent  places,  but  during  this  period  have 
recorded  only  two  remarks;  one  concerning 
Garrick:  <<  ne  has  not  hatln  enough.  He 
finds  out  the  Latin  hy  the  meaning  rather 
tlian  the  meaning  by  the  Latin."  And 
another  concerning  writers  of  travels,  who, 
he  observed,  *^  were  more  defective  ihaii 
any  other  writers." 

*  [Second  eon  of  the  fint  Lord  Coutowa : 
bom  1782;  a  inajor-ge&efal  in  1782. — ^Ed.] 
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No.  I. 
Specimvhs  of  Dr.  Johnson'^  early  poeti- 
cal compositions,  referred  to  inp,  19. 

nUNBLikTION  OF  VIB6IL. 
PA8TORAI.   I. 

MeHbcms,    Now,  Tltynu,  yon,  sapine  and 
careless  laid. 
Play  on  your  pipe  beneath  this  beechen  shade  ; 
While  wretched  we  about  the  world  most  roam. 
And  leave  our  pleasing  fields  and  natiye  home  ; 
Here  at  yonr  ease  you  sing  yonr  amorous  flame. 
And  the  wood  rings  with  Amarillis'  name. 

TityruB.    Those  blessings,  friend,  a  deity  bo- 
stowM, 
For  I  shall  never  thmk  him  less  than  God  ; 
Oft  on  his  altar  shall  my  firstlings  lie. 
Their  blood  the  consecrated  stones  shall  dye  : 
He  gave  my  flocks  to  graze  the  flowery  meads. 
And  me  to  tune  at  ease  th'  unequal  reeds. 

Mel,    My  admiration  only  I  exprest, 
(No  spark  of  envy  harbouis  m  my  breast) 
That,  when  confixsion  o'er  the  country  reigns, 
1\>  yon  alone  this  happy  state  remains. 
Here  I,  though  faint  myself,  must  drive  my  goats, 
Far  from  their  ancient  fields  and  humble  cots. 
This  scarce  I  lead,  who  left  on  yonder  rock 
Two  tender  fiids,  the  hopes  of  all  the  flock. 
Had  we  not  been  perverse  and  careless  grown. 
This  dire  event  by  omens  was  foreshown  ; 
Our  trees  were  blasted  by  the  thunder  stroke,    ^ 
And  left-hand  crows,  from  an  old  hollow  oak,    > 
Foretold  the  coming  evil  by  their  dismal  croak. ) 

TRANSLATION  OF  HORACE. 
BOOK  I.   ODE  XXII. 

The  man,  my  friend,  whose  conscious  heart 

With  virtue's  sacred  ardour  glows. 
Nor  taints  with  death  the  envenom 'd  dart. 

Nor  needs  the  guard  of  Moorish  bows  ; 
Though  Scythia's  icy  clifis  he  treads. 

Or  horrid  Afiick's  faithless  sands  ; 
Or  where  the  famed  Hydaspes  spreads 

His  liquid  wealth  o'er  barbarous  lands. 
For  while  by  Chloe's  image  charm 'd, 

Too  far  in  Sabine  woods  I  stray 'd ; 
Me  sin^ng,  careless  and  unarm 'd, 

A  gnsly  wolf  surprised,  and  fled. 
No  savage  more  portentous  stain'd 

Apulia's  spacious  wilds  with  gore  ; 
No  fiercer  Juba's  thirsty  land. 

Dire  mine  of  raging  lions,  bore. 
Place  me  where  no  soft  summer  gale 

Among  the  qvivertng  branches  sighs  ; 
Where  clouds  condensed  for  ever  veil 

With  horrid  gloom  the  frowning  skies : 
Place  me  beneath  the  burning  Ime, 

A  clime  denied  to  human  race  : 
I'll  sing  of  Chloe's  charms  divine, 

Hsr  heav'idy  TOifit*  ud  beauteous  face. 


TRANSLATION  OF  HORACE. 

BOOK   II.      ODE    IX. 

Clouds  do  not  always  veil  the  skies, 
Nor  showers  immeise  the  verdant  plain  ; 

Nor  do  the  billows  always  rise, 
Or  storms  afflict  the  ruffled  main. 

Nor,  Valgius,  on  th'  Armenian  shores 
Do  the  chain 'd  waters  always  freeze  ; 

Not  always  furious  Boreas  roars, 
Or  bends  with  violent  force  the  trees. 

But  you  are  ever  drown*d  in  tears. 
For  Mystes  dead  you  ever  mourn  ; 

No  setting  Sol  can  ease  your  cares. 
But  finds  you  sad  at  lus  return. 

The  wise  ezperienc*d  Grecian  sage 
Mourn 'd  not  Antilochus  so  long  ; 

Nor  did  King  Priam's  hoary  age 
So  much  hmient  his  slaughter'd  son. 

Leave  off,  at  length,  these  woman's  sighs, 
Augustus'  numerous  trophies  sing  ; 

Repeat  that  prinoe'a  victories, 
To  whom  all  nations  tribute  bring. 

Niphates  rolls  an  humbler  wave. 

At  length  the  undaunted  Scythian  yields. 

Content  to  live  the  Roman's  slave, 
And  scarce  forsakes  his  native  fields. 

TRANSLATION   OF   PART   OF   THB   DUL06U]g 

BETWEEN  HECTOR  AND  ANDROMACHE. 
'  FROM    THE  SIXTH  BOOK  OF  HOMER's  ILIAD. 

She  ceas'd  ;  then  godlike  Hector  answer'd  kind, 
(His  varions  plumage  sporting  in  the  wind) 
That  post,  and  all  the  rest,  s£ill  be  my  care; 
But  shall  I,  then,  forsake  the  unfinish'd  war  ? 
How  would  the  Trojans  brand  great  Hector's  name! 
And  one  base  action  sully  all  my  &me, 
Acquir'd  by  wounds  and  battles  bravely  fought ! 
Oh  !  how  my  soul  abhors  so  mean  a  thought. 
Long  smce  I  leam'd  to  alight  this  fleeting  breath, 
And  view  withcheeifnl  eyes  approaching  death. 
The  inexonble  sisters  have  decreed 
That  Priam's  house,  and  Priam's  self  shall  bleed : 
The  day  will  come,  in  which  proud  Troy  shall 

yield, 
And  spread  its  smoking  ruins  o'er  the  field. 
Yet  Hecuba's,  nor  Priam's  hoary  age, 
Whose  bbod  shall  quench  some  Grecian's  thinty 

rage. 
Nor  my  brave  brotheis,  that  have  bit  the  ground, 
Their  souls  dismie'd  through  many  a  fBstly  wound, 
Can  in  my  bosom  half  that  grief  create. 
As  the  sad  thought  of  your  impending  ftte : 
When  some  proud  Grecimi  dame  shall  tasks  ii»- 

pose, 
Mimick  your  tears,  and  ridknile  your  woes  ; 
Beneath  Hypeiia's  waters  shall  you  sweat. 
And,  fainting,  scarce  support  the  liquid  weight : 
Then  shall  some  Aigive  loud  insulting  cry, 
Behold  the  wife  of  Hector,  guard  ofTYoy  ! 
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Tean,  at  my  name,  ahall  drown  thoae  beanteow 

eyes. 
And  that  fair  boaom  heave  with  rising  aighs  ! 
Before  that  day,  by  tome  brave  hero'9  band 
May  I  lie  slain,  and  spam  the  bloody  sand. 

TO  A  TOUNG  lADT  ON  HER  BIRTHDAY  >. 

This  tributary  vesse  receive,  my  fair, 
Warm  with  an  aident  lover'a  fondest  prayer. 
May  this  retaining  day  ibrever  find 
Ttiy  form  mora  lovely,  moDe  adom'd  thy  mind  ; 
All  pains,  all  cares,  nnay  &vo«ring  Hsav'n  remove. 
All  but  the  sweet  soUcitiideB  of  love  ! 
May  powerfol  nature  join  with  grateful  art 
To  point  each  ghince,  and  ibrce  k  to  the  heart ! 
O  then,  when  conquer*d  crowds  confess  thy  sway. 
When  ev'n  proud  wealth  and  prouder  wit  obey. 
My  fair,  be  mmdful  of  the  mighty  trust : 
Alas  !  'tis  hard  for  beauty  to  be  just. 
Those  sovereign  charnM  with  strictest  care  employ; 
Nor  give  the  generons  pain,  the  worthless  joy  : 
With  his  own  form  acquaint  the  forward  fool, 
Shown  in  the  faithful  glass  of  ridicule ; 
Teach  mimick  censure  her  own  faults  to  find. 
No  more  let  coquettes  to  themselves  be  blind, 
So  sliall  Belinda's  charms  improve  mankind. 

THE  YOUNG  AUTHOR*. 
When  first  the  peaaaat,  kmginoUn'd  toioam, 
Forsakes  his  rural  sports  aad  peaoeinl  home, 
Pleas'd  with  the  scene  the  smiling  ocean  yields. 
He  scorns  the  verdant  meads  and  flow*ry  fields ; 
Then  dances  jocund  o*er  the  wateiy  way. 
While  the  breeze  whispers,  and  the  streamen  play: 
Unbounded  prospects  in  his  bosom  roll, 
And  future  millions  lift  his  rising  soul; 
hi  blissfid  dreams  he  digs  the  golden  mbe. 
And  raptur'd  sees  the  new-found  ruby  shine. 
Joys  unincere  !  thick  cbuds  invade  the  skiee, 
Loud  roar  the  billows,  high  tfao  waves  arise ; 
Sick'ning  with  foar^  he  loogs  to  view  the  shoie, 
And  vowe  to  trast  the  faithless  de^  no  oofs. 
So  the  young  author,  paotbg  alter  fome« 
And  the  long  honmos  of  a  kiitiu«  nanie« 
Intrusts  his  happiness  to  human  fchid, 
Bfbre  false,  mora  oniel,  than  the  aeae  or  wind* 
<'  Toil  on,  dull  erowd,*'  in  ecstasies  he  osiea, 
'*  For  weahh  er  title,  perishable  priie ; 
"  White  I  those  tiansilory  bleasiags  soom> 
"  Secure  of  prake  ftom  ages  yet  unborn.*' 
This  tfioagbt  onoe  foim'd,  all  couBsel  C0OMS  too  kte, 
He  flies  to  pnm,  and  harries  on  hb  fote ; 
Swiftly  he  sees  the  imagm'd  laurels  spsead. 
And  feeb  the  nnfadrng  wreath  sononnd  his  bead. 
Wam*d  by  another's  fate,  vain  yonth,  be  wise ; 
Those  draama  were  Settle's  once,  and  Opyby'a  : 
The  pamphlet  spreads,  incessant  hisses  rise, 
To  some  letresft  the  bafilBd  writer  iioB ; 
Wbera  ntf  aonr  critieka  snori,  no  snasia  1 
Safe  from  the  tart  larapeeift,  and  atD^ging  jest 
There  bcgi  of  Heaven  a  less  disti0gaish*dl  krt 
Glad  to  be  hkt,  and  Iroai  to  be  fb^ 


1  Mr.  Hector  iafivms  no,  tbst  this  was  oiade  ahnsst 
wuromptUi  In  h(»  presence. 
'  This  he  fatterted,  vfifh  many  tfterotloas,  in  the  Otn- 

He,hmm««^4WB0li«UWaBtew.   fl 
Mar«^»  ToC  4UU  9.  s7.8.*MAi<Ma. 
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INTXNDBD    TO    RAVE   BSEIT    OPOKSV    ST  A 
I.AOY     WHO     WAS     TO     PEBSOKATK     TBS 
^   GUOBV  <Mr   HERMXONE*. 

Ye  blooming  train,  who  give  despair  or  joy. 
Bless  with  a  smile,  or  with  a  frown  deatioy  ; 
In  whose  fair  cheeks  destructive  Cupids  ynk. 
And  with  unerring  shalb  ^stribute  fate ; 
Whose  snowy  braaois,  whose  aiimHtnii  eyes. 
Each  youth  adflnires,  tbo«^  each  admser  dssi 
Whilst  you  deride  their  pangs  in  barb'roas  play, 
Unpitying  see  them  weep,  aadhearfhcm  pcay. 
And  unrelenting  sport  ten  thoasand  lives  away; 
For  yon,  ye  fair,  I  quit  the  gloomy  pUuns, 
Where  sable  night  in  all  her  hoirov  re^ipis; 
No  fragrant  bowers,  no  delightful  glades. 
Receive  the  unhappy  ghosts  of  scornful  mi 
For  kind,  for  tender  nymphs  the  myrtle  Uooos, 
And  weaves  her  bendmg  boughs  in  pleasing  gloeois 
Perennial  roses  deck  each  purple  vale. 
And  scents  ambrosial  breathe  in  every  pie : 
Far  hence  are  banished  vapours,  spleen,  and  tean, 
Tea,  scandal,  ivory  teeth,  and  Jai^suid  ana : 
No  pug,  nor  favourite  Cupid  there  eoioyB 
The  baJmy  kiss,  for  which  poor  Thynis  dies ; 
FormM  to  delight,  they  use  no  foreign  anno. 
Nor  torturing  whalebones  pinch  them  into  chums ; 
No  conscious  blushes  there  their  cheeks  infiaose. 
For  those  who  feel  no  guUt  can  know  no  shame  i 
Unfaded  still  their  former  charms  they  shew. 
Around  them  pleasures  wait,  and  joys  forever  dpw 
But  cruel  vii^ias  meet  severer  fates  ; 
ExpelI'd  and  exil'd  from  the  blissful  aeats. 
To  dismal  realms,  and  regwns  void  of  peace. 
Where  furies  ever  howl,  and  serpents  hias^ 
O'er  the  sad  plains  perpetual  tempests  aigh. 
And  pois'nous  vapours,  black'ning  all  the  dcy. 
With  livid  hue  the  fairest  face  o'ercast. 
And  every  beauty  withers  at  the  blast : 
Where'er  they  fly  their  loven'  ghosts  porsne, 
Inflictmg  all  those  ills  which  once  they  knew ; 
Vexation,  Fury,  Jealousy,  Despair, 
Vex  every  eye,  and  every  bosom  tear ; 
Their  foul  deformities  by  all  descried. 
No  ma!d  to  flatter,  and  no  paint  to  hide. 
Then  melt,  ye  fair,  while  crowds  around  yon  ai|^ 
Nor  let  disdain  sit  lowering  in  your  eye  ; 
With  pity  soften  every  awful  grace. 
And  beauty  smOe  aaspicwos  in  each  foce  ; 
To  ease  their  pains  exert  your  milder  power. 
So  shall  yOtt  guiltless  reign,  and  aU  mankind  i ' 


No.  II. 

[Translatiov  (attributed  to  Mr.  Jack- 
son, of  Canterbury)  of  the  Ode  Ao  Ua- 
BANUM,  substituted  as  shorter  and  better 
than  the  translation  by  an  anonyBov*  coi^ 
respondent,  given  by  Mr.  Boawsu.^— re> 
ferred  to  in  p,  43. 

Ubbav,  whom  aeilher  toil  pMlbnnd 
Fatigoes^  nor  cahunnies  o'erthrow. 

The  wreath,  thy  learned  brawa  vmd 
Still  glows,  and  will  for  ever  grow. 


net  **Tlie 
tvn  ilto-Mr. 


tocoBTs^  it  yclsale^  to  1 
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OFriTBblet  no  cam  inftflk 

Of  what  they  threaten  or  prepare ; 
Blest  ia  thyeeli,  thj  projects  blest. 

Thy  honra  still  let  the  muses  share. 
Hie  leeden  shafts  which  Folly  ifarowe, 

Ib  silent  dignhy  dbspise : 
Superior  o*er  opponng  foes. 

Thy  vigorow  diligeooe  sliaU  riae. 
Exert  thy  strength,  each  vaia  design, 

Each  rival  aoon  shalt  thoa  disdain  ; 
Arise,  for  aee,  thy  task  to  join, 

Approach  the  anises*  foy'riog  train. 
How  gratefol  to  each  muse  the  page. 

Where  grave  with  sprightly  themes  are  join 'd; 
And  oflefal  levities  engage. 

And  recreate  the  wearied  mind. 
Thus  the  pale  riolet  to  the  rose 

Adda  beauty  *midst  the  garland's  dies  ; 
And  thus  the  cbangefol  rainbow  throws 

Its  various  splendouiB  o'er  the  skies.] 


No.  III. 
[The  folldwing  complete  list  of  the  club 
Referred  to  in  p.  212),  with  the  dates  of 
the  elections  of  all  the  members,  and  of  the 
deaths  of  those  deceased,  from  its  fotmda- 
tion  to  the  present  times,  aod  the  observa- 
tions prefixed  and  annexed,  have  been  c^lig- 
infifly  furnished  to  the  editor  by  Mr.  Hateh- 
ett,  the  present  treasurer. 

*<The  CI.UB  was  founded  in  1764,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Sanniel  Johnson,  and 
for  some  yean  met  on  Monday  eveniagi  la 
1772  the  ikj  of  meetin|  was  efaangod  to  Frklay; 
and  about  that  time,  mstead  of  supping  they 
agreed  to  dine  together  once  in  every  foitnigfat 
during  the  sittiBg  of  paiiiament. 

*<  In  1778,  the  Club,  which  soon  after  its  foun- 
dation consisted  of  twelve  members,  was  entarged 
to  twenty  ;  March  II,  1777,  to  twenty-eix  ;  No- 
vember 27,  1778,  to  thirty ;  May  9,  1780,  to 
thirty-five  ;  and  it  was  than  resolved  that  it  never 
should  exceed  forty. 

*'  it  met  oriffinally  at  the  Turk's-head,  in  Ger- 
md-elreet,  and  continued  to  meet  there  till  1782, 
when  their  landlord  died,  and  the  house  vras  soon 
afterwards  shut  up.  They  then  removed  to 
Prince's,  in  Sackviile-street ;  and  on  hk  hooM 
bemgaoon  afterwards  shot  up,  they  remc^ed  to 
Baxter's,  which  afterwarda  became  Thomaa'a, 
in  Dover-fltieet  In  January,  1722,  they  removed 
to  Pknloe'B,  m  St  James's-^lraet ;  and,  on  Feb- 
naiy  26,  1729,  lo  the  Thatebed-houM  m  the 


From  the  original  foundatkm  to  this  tune,  the 
total  number  of  membeia  is  one  hundred  and  two. 
JEiito  perveiiuu  *'  C.  H. 

«  Bsila  Voe  BMse,  Chataea,  Jidy  le,  law." 


OrigkmL 
i.~i7M     . 


Memktn.  DUd, 

.  8lr  Joihua  Reynolds  TOi.  23, 1792. 
.  Dr.  flannel  Jdhnaon  Deo  19, 1784. 
.  RL  Hoa.  Edm.  Bwfee  Jaly  9,  1797. 
.  Cliriit*r  NHtant,  M.  D.  Nor.  12, 1770. 
.  Bennet  Laagton,  Baq.  Dec.  18,  iflOl. 
.  Tophaai  Bsauderck, 

Har*  H,  ITW. 


Topham] 


OrtgiMl 


ElecUA, 
10.— nB4     .    . 
11.-1765      .    . 

13.— 1785      . 
IS.— 1768,  Mar. 
14.-1773,  Mar. 
1&— 1773,  Mv. 
16.— 1773,  Apr.  2. 
17 — 1773      .    . 


.  OUverGoIdsmiUiiM  D.  Apr. 
.  Anthony  Chamler, 

£m,  Oel. 

.BlrJohnHawklaa. 

wko  aoon  urithiwew  Mqr 


.  Bamael  Dyer,  Eaq. 
.  Dr.  Themaa  Percy, 

Bishop  of  Dromore 
,  BIr  Robert  Chambera 
,  George  Colman,  Eaq. 
,  SarlofCharleinont 
.  DaYld  Garrick,  Zaq. 
.  Sir  WUliam  Jonea 

Veaey, 


Bep. 
May 

Auf. 

is: 

Apr. 


80.—  .    .     .    . 
31.-1778,  Dec 


Jua. 


33.—  , 


18.— 1773,  Apr.  30.  Jamca  BosweU,  Eaq.  May 
19^—1774,  Feb»     .  Rt.  Hon.  Chaa.  Jomaa 

Fox 
SO.—  .    .  Feb.     .  fltr  Charlea  Boabary, 

Bart.  Mar. 

21.—  .  .  Feb.  .  Dr.  George  fordyoe  May 
22.—  .    .  Mar.  4.  George  Steerena,  Eaq.  Jan. 

23.- Edward  Gtt»boo,  Eaq.    Jaa 

34.— 1775,  Deok  .  Adam  Smith,  Eaq.  July 
85.— Dr.  Thomaa  Bernard, 

Bishop  of  limerick    July 
26.— 1777,  Jan.     .  Ear.  Dr.  Joaeph  Wai^ 

loo  Feb. 

2T.—      .  Mar.     .  Rlchaid  Brinaley  Bher^ 

\il^n^  Beq.  Jaly 

S8«— Earl  of  Upper  OaMir}'  Feb. 

29.— Rt.  ReT.  Dr.  Richard 

Marlej'.  Mahop  of 

t^atertbrd  July 

John  Duaniai,  Lord 

Aahburton  Aug. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joaeph 

Banks,  P.  R.  8. 
Rt.  Hon.   William 

Windham  Jaa. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William 

Scott,  Lord  StorweH 

34 — The  Earl  Spencer 

35.-1780^  Nor.     .  Dr.  J.  Shipley,  INahop 

orSt.Aiaph  Dae. 

36.-1783,  Jan.  23.  Lord  Eliot  Feb. 

37.—  .  .  Feb.  5.  Bdmond  Malone,  Esq.  May 
38.—  .  .  Biar.  5i  Rev.  Thomas  Wartoa  May 
39.—  .    .Apr.  8.   TheEarlofLocaa        Blar. 

40. .  Apr.  16.  Richard  Burke,  Eaq.     Aug. 

41.— 1784,  Feb.  10.  Sir  William  Hamilton  Apr. 
43.—  .  .  Feb.  .  Viacoont  Palmerston  Apr. 
43.—  .  .  Feb.  17.  Chss.  Bumey,  Mns.  D.  Apr. 
44.—  .  .  Dec.  23.  Richard  Warren,  M.  D.  Jun 
45.— 1786,  May  9.  The  Earl  of  Macartney  Mar. 
46^.1788,  Dec  22.  John  Coartenay,  Eaq.  Mar. 
47— 1792,  Mar.  27.  Dr.  J.  HinchdiflTe, 

Bishop  of  Fecerber^ 

ongh  Jaa. 

8.  Dnke  of  Leeds  Jan. 
22.  Dr.  John  Douglas, 

Bishop  of  Salisbury    Hay 
18.  Sir  Charlea  Blagden      Mar. 
22.  M^or  Rennell 
3.   Rer.  Dr.  Richard  Far- 
mer Sep. 

9.  TheMarqaeaaofBath  Nov. 
21  Frederick  North,  Earl 

ofGuUfoid  Oct. 

13.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Oeoige 

Canning  Aug. 


4,  117^ 

]3,1780» 

SI,  1788^ 

14,1778. 

30,  1811. 
9,  1803. 
14, 1794. 
4,  1799 
20,  1779. 

17. 1794. 

11, 1783 

19. 1795. 

Sep.  13, 1806. 

31,1821. 
37,1803. 
23,1800. 
86,1794. 
17,  1790. 

7,1806. 

83,180& 


48—  . 


May 

May 

50.— 1794,  Mar. 
51.— 1795,  Jen. 
52—  .    .  Feb. 

53.—  .  .  Jun. 
54. — 1797,  Jan. 

55—1799,  Feb. 

56—  .  .  F<4>. 
57—1800,  Feb. 

58.—  .    .  Mar. 

59.—  .    .  Mar. 

60. — 1800,  Jun. 
61.— 1 801,  Mar. 
62.— 1802,  Dec. 
63.—  .  .  Dec. 
64—1803,  Jaa. 

65—  .    .  Feb. 

66.— 1804,  Mar. 

e7..-i806,  Jan. 


7,  181& 
1,  1818. 

8,1808. 
89,1783. 
19^1880. 

4»1810. 


9, 1788. 
17,  1804. 
3f^l8l8L 
81,  1790 
29,  1799. 
2,1794 
6,1803 
16,1808 
12,  iei4. 
22,  1797. 
»,18C« 
24, 1816. 


11, 1794 
31,  1799 

19, 1807. 
27,1880. 


8,1797. 
80,1706. 

14,1887 

8,1827 


4.   Rt.  Hon.  Thomas 

Grenville 
18.  Dr.  Vincent,  Dean  of 

Weatminater  Dee.  81, 1815. 

10.  WUliam  Lock,  Jr.  Baq. 
17.  George  Elite,  Baq.         Apr.  10, 1815. 
7.   GUbert  Lord  Minto       Jun.  84,  I8i4. 
21.  Dr.  French  La<wrenee  Feb.  27, 1800 
25.  Rt.  Hob.  Sir  William 

Grant 
88.  Sir  Georgie   Btaonton, 

Bart. 
SO.  Dr.  S.  Horsley,  Bishop 

or8t.Atajph  Oet  4,110$ 

8l.Charl0SWI]U]ia,Esq. 


26.  William  MarMien,  Esq. 
4.   Rt.  Hon.  John  Bookp 
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JOected, 
6e^  .    .  IfBj  1& 

99^  .    .  May  i7. 

m— 1808,  Mn,  S2. 

7I<>.  .    .  May  S. 
72—  .    .  May  31. 
78.-1809,  Feb.  21. 
74.—  .    .  Mar.  7. 

T5.— .    .  Mar.  21. 

7B.— 1810,  Feb.  27. 

77 — 1811,  Jim.  4. 
78 — 1813,  Mar.  2. 

79.—    .    Mar.  2. 
80.— 1814,  Jan.  7. 

81.—  .    .  Jul.  19. 

82.—  .    .  A«f .  2. 

83.— 1815,  Feb.  21. 

84.—  .    .  Apr.  4. 
85.— 1816,  Mar.  26. 

86.-1817,  Apr.  3. 

87.-1818,  Jan.  27. 
88.—  .    .  Apr.  7. 

89.—  .    .  Apr.  21. 
90.— 1820,  Jan.  25. 

91.— 

92.-1821,  Mar.  20. 

90.— 1822,  Apr.  16. 

94.— 1823,  May  27. 

95, 

96.-1826,  Dec.  12. 


APPENDIX. 


Memhen.  Died. 

Re  Hon.  Sir  WOIiam 

Dnimmond  Mar.  29, 1828. 

Sir  Henry   Halford, 

Bart. 
Sir  H.  G.  Englefleld, 

Bart.  Mar.  21, 1822. 

The  Lord  Holland 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
Charles  Hatchett,  Eaq. 
Ru  Hon.   Charlea 

Vaufhan 
Sir  Humphrey   Dayy, 

Bart.  May  29,  1829. 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Charlcn 

Bumey  Dec.  28, 1817. 

Sir  William  Oell 
Rt.  Hon.  WiUiam  El- 
liot Oct:  26, 1818. 
Richard  Heber,  Esq. 
Thomas  Phillip«,  Esq. 

R.  A. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James 

MacUniosh 
Lord  Chief  Jostioe 

Oibba  Feb.    8, 1820. 

The  Marquess  of  Lans' 

downe 
The  Lord  Lyttelton 
Dr.  WiUiam  Howley, 

Bishop  of  London* 
Riwer  Wilbraham, 

The  Lord  Glenbenrie 
Dr.   William  Hyde 

Wollaaton 
Sir  Walter  Sc«tt,  Bart. 
Hie  Earl  of  UTorpool  Dec   4, 1828. 
Chailes  Butler,  Esq. 
Dr.  G.  J.   Bknnlkdd, 

Bishop  of  London 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  C.  Plun- 

ket.  Lord  Plunket 
Francb  Chantrey,  Esq. 

R.  A. 


Jan.   6,  1829. 
May   2,1823. 

Dec  22, 1828. 


Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 
Sir  lliomas  I 


Elookham  Frere. 


Lawrence, 
P.  R.  A. 

97.-I828,  May  6.   Lieut.^ol.  W.  M. 
Leake 

98.—   .     May  20.  Thomas  Tonng,  M.  D.  May  10, 1829. 

99.— Key.    WUllam    Buck- 
land,  D.  D. 

100.-1829,  Apr.  7.  J.  N.  Fasakerley,  Esq. 

101.— Dr.  Edward  Copleston, 

Bishop  of  Llandair 

102.— 1829,Mayl9.  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq. 
P.R.S.        ^  ^» 

THE  CLUB,  as  It  stood,  lOth  JULY,  1829. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  P.  B.  A. 

Rev.  Dr.  Buckland. 

Charlea  Butler, 

Francis  Chantrey,  ] 

J.  N.  Fasakerley,  E 

The  Rt.  Hon.  John  I 

Sir  WllUam  Gell. 

Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.,  P.  R.  8. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  Grant. 

Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville. 

Sir  Henry  Halibrd,  Bart. 

Heni^  Hallam,  Esq. 

Charles  Hatchett,  Esq. 

Richard  Heber,  Esq. 

Lord  Holland. 

The  Bishop  of  LlandaflT  (Dr.  Copleston). 

The  Marquis  of  Lausdowne. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.  R.  A. 

Ueat.  Col.  Leake. 

William  Lock,  Esq. 

The  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  G.J.  Blomfield.) 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Jamea  Macklntoah. 

WUUam  Manalen. 

Thomas  Philllpa,  Esq.  R.  A* 

Lord  Plunket 

Mi^or  Rennell. 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  Rart. 
The  Earl  Spencer. 
Sir  Geoiie  Stannton,  Bart. 
Lord  Stowell  (senior  member  of  the  dub). 
The  Rt.  Hon  Charles  Vaughan. 
V        Charles  Wllkins,  Esq. 

At  the  meetiogi  of  tlie  dnb  the  chair  u  taken 
in  rotation  by  the  memben,  according  to  the  al- 
phabeticai  arraiu^tnent  of  their  namea  ;  the  mly 
permanent  officer  being  the  treaaorer. 

Mr.  Idalone  waa  the  firat  treasurer  ;  and  apon 
hia  deceaae,  in  1812,  Sir  Henry  Chariea  Eagto- 
field  waa  elected  to  that  office,  which,  howevtf, 
on  accoont  of  weakneas  of  eight,  he  reaigned  ia 
1814  ;  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chaiies  Bnmey  was 
chosen,  and  continued  to  be  treasnrer  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  December,  1817; 
and  on  the  10th  of  March,  1818,  Mr.  Hatchett, 
the  present  treasurer,  waa  elected.] 


No.  IV. 

[Letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Francis)  Barnard,  librarian  to  the  King, 
when  employed  on  a  misaion  to  the  conti- 
nent for  increasing  his  Majesty's  library, — 
referred  to  in  page  239.] 


*  Dr.  William  Howley  withdrew  fh>m  the  dnb  on  be- 
coming Archblahop  of  Canterbury,  Feb.  1888. 


"  Sir, — ^It  is  naCoral  for  a  scholar  to 
himself  in  an  expedition,  undertaken,  like  yooxs, 
for  the  importation  of  literature  ;  and  therefim, 
though,  having  never  travelled  myself,  I  am  very 
little  qualified  to  give  advice  to  a  traveller,  yet, 
that  I  may  not  seem  inattentive  to  a  design  as 
worthy  of  regard,  I  will  try  whether  the  present 
state  of  my  health  will  snfier  me  to  lay  beibre  yen 
what  ohseirvation  or  report  have  suggested  to  me, 
that  may  direct  your  inquiries,  or  facilitate  your 
success.  Things  of  which  the  mere  rarity  nnkes 
the  value,  and  which  are  prized  at  a  high  rate  by 
a  wantonness  rather  than  by  use,  are  alwa3rs  paai- 
ing  fifom  poorer  to  richer  countriea^  and  therdbre, 
though  Germany  and  Italy  were  principally  pro- 
ductive of  typographical  curiosities,  I  do  not  math 
imagine,  that  Siey  are  now  to  be  found  there  in 
great  abundance.  An  eagemeas  for  acaree  books 
and  early  editions,  which  prevailed  among  the 
English  about  half  a  centoiy  ago,  filled  ow  sbopi 
with  all  the  splendour  and  nicety  of  literatnre,  and 
when  the  Harleian  Catalogue  waspublidied,  many 
of  the  books  were  bought  for  the  library  of  the 
King  of  France. 

**  I  believe,  however,  that  by  the  diligenee  with 
which  yon  have  enlarged  the  library  nndar  yov 
care,  the  present  stock  is  so  nearly  exfaaosled,  thai 
till  new  purchasea  supply  the  booneUem  with  new 
atores,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  mndi  more  tfaaa 
clean  up  single  books,  as  accident  ahall  pmduea. 
mem  ;  this,  therefore,  is  the  time  for  visitiqg  ths 
continent. 

"  What  addition  you  can  hope  to  noake  by  laa 
sacking  other  countriea  we  will  now  consider. 
English  literature  you  will  not  seek  in  any  place 
but  in  England.  Cbssical  learning  is  diflnsed  ev- 
ery where,  and  is  not,  except  by  accident,  aoora 
copbas  m  one  part  of  the  polite  world  than  in  aiK* 
other.  But  every  country  has  literature  of  iir. 
own,  which  may  be  best  gathered  in  its  native 
soil    The  studies  of  the  learned  are  '  ' 
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1)j  foims  of  gOTemment  and  modw  of  Nligion, 
aod,  therelbre,  those  books  are  necemaiy  and 
common  in  some  places,  which,  where  dmerent 
opinions  or  difierent  manners  prevail,  are  of  little 
use,  and  for  that  reason  rarely  to  be  foond. 

"  Thus  in  Italy  yon  may  expect  to  meet  With 
canonists  and  scholastic  divines,  in  Germany  with 
writers  on  the  feudal  laws,  and  in  Holland  with 
chrilians.  The  schoolmen  and  canonists  most  not 
be  neglected,  for  they  are  useful  to  many  purposes, 
nor  too  anxiously  sought,  for  their  influence  among 
us  is  much  lessened  by  the  reformation.  Of  the 
canonists  at  least  a  few  eminent  writera  may  be 
sufficient  The  schoolmen  are  of  more  general 
value.  But  the  feudal  aod  civil  law  I  cannot  but 
wish  to  see  complete.  The  feudal  constitution 
is  the  original  of  the  law  of  property,  over  all  the 
civilized  pan  of  Europe  ;  and  the  civil  law,  as  it 
is  generally  understood  to  include  the  law  of  na- 
tions, may  be  called  with  great  propriety  a  regal 
study.  Of  these  books,  which  have  been  often 
published,  and  diversified  by  various  modes  of  im- 
pression, a  royal  library  should  have  at  least  the 
most  curious  edition,  the  most  splendid,  and  the 
most  useful.  The  most  curious  edition  is  com- 
monly the  first,  and  the  most  useful  may  be  ex- 
pected among  the  last.  Thus  of  Tnlly's  Offices, 
the  edition  of  Fust  is  the  most  curious,  and  that 
of  Gnevius  the  noost  useful.  The  most  splendid 
the  eye  wiU  discern.  With  the  old  printers  you 
are  now  become  well  acquainted ;  if  you  can  find 
any  collection  of  their  productions  to  be  sold,  you 
will  undoubtedly  buy  it ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be 
hoped,  and  you  must  catch  up  single  volumes 
where  you  can  find  them.  In  every  place  things 
oAea  occur  where  they  are  least  expected.  I  was 
shown  a  Welsh  grammar  written  in  Welsh,  and 
printed  at  Milan,  I  believe,  before  any  grammar 
of  that  language  had  been  printed  here.  Of  pur- 
chasing entire  libraries,  1  know  not  whether  tlie 
mconvenience  may  not  overbalance  the  advantage. 
Of  libraries  collected  with  general  views,  one  will 
have  many  books  in  common  with  another. 
When  you  have  bought  two  collections,  you  will 
find  that  you  have  bought  many  books  twice  over, 
and  many  in  each  which  you  have  left  at  home, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  want ;  and  when  you  have 
selected  a  small  number,  you  will  have  the  rest 
to  sell  at  a  great  loss,  or  to  transport  hither  at  per- 
haps a  greater.  It  will  generally  be  more  com- 
modious to  buy  the  few  that  you  want,  at  a  price 
somewhat  advanced,  than  to  encumber  yourself 
with  useless  books.  But  libraries  collected  for 
particular  studies  will  be  very  valuable  acquisi- 
tions. The  collection  of  an  eminent  civilian,  hit- 
dist,  or  mathematician,  will  perhaps  have  very 
few  superfluities.  Topography  or  local  history 
prevails  much  in  many  paru  of  the  continent  1 
nave  been  told  tJliat.Sicarcely  a  village  of  Italy 
wants  its  historian.  These  books  may  be  gen- 
erally neglected,  but  some  will  desen'e  attention 
by  the  celebrity  of  the  place,  the  ejninence  of  the 
authors,  or  the  beauty  of  the  sculptures.  Sculp- 
ture has  always  been  more  cultivated  among  other 
nations  than  among  us  The  old  art  of  cutting 
on  wood,  which  decorated  the  books  of  ancient 
impression,  was  never  carried  here  to  any  excel- 
lence ;  and  the  practice  of  engraving  on  copper, 
which  succeeded,  has  never  been  much  employed 


among  w  in  Hdomingboohi*  The  old  books  widi 
wooden  cuts  are  to  be  diligently  sought ;  the  de- 
signs were  often  made  by  great  masters,  and  the 
prints  are  such  as  cannot  be  made  by  any  artist 
now  livmg.  It  will  be  of  great  use  to  collect  in 
every  place  nmps  of  the  adjacent  country,  and 
plans  of  towns,  buildings,  and  gardens.  By  this 
care  yon  will  form  a  more  valuable  body  of  ge- 
ography than  can  otherwise  be  had.  Many  coun- 
tries have  been  very  exactly  surveyed,  but  it  must 
not  be  expected  that  the  exactness  of  actual  men- 
suration will  be  preserved,  when  the  maps  are  re- 
duced by  a  contracted  scale,  and  incorporated  into 
a  general  system. 

"  The  king  of  Sardinia's  Italian  dominions  are 
not  large,  yet  the  maps  made  of  them  in  the  reign 
of  Victor  fill  two  Atlantic  folk)s.  This  part  of 
your  design  will  deserve  particular  regard,  because, 
in  this,  your  success  will  always  be  proportionate 
to  your  diligence.  You  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  literary  history  not  to  know,  that  many  books 
derive  their  value  from  thejreputation  of  the  prin- 
ters. Of  the  celebrated  printera  you  do  .not  need 
to  be  informed,  and  if  you  did,  might  consult 
Baillet  Jugemens  des  S^avans.  The  productions 
of  Aldus  are  enumerated  in  the  Bibliotheca  Gresca, 
80  that  you  may  know  when  you  have  them  all ; 
which  is  always  of  use,  as  it  prevents  needless 
search.  The  great  ornaments  of  a  library,  fur- 
nished for  magnificence  as  well  as  use,  are  the  first 
editions,  of  wbuch,  therefore,  I  would  not  willingly 
neglect  the  mention.  You  know,  sir,  that  the 
annals  of  typography  begin  with  the  Codex,  1457 ; 
but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  there  are 
latent,  in  obscure  comers,  books  printed  before  it 
The  secular  feast,  in  memory  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  is  celebrated  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
century  ;  if  this  tradition,  therefore,  is  right,  the 
art  had  in  1457  been  already  exercised  nineteen 
years. 

**  There  prevails  among  typographical  antiqua- 
ries a  V9gue  opinion,  that  the  Bible  had  been  print- 
ed three  times  before  the  edition  of  1462,  which 
Calmet  calls  *  La  premiere  edition  bien  averee.' 
One  of  these  editions  has  been  lately  discovered 
ma  convent,  and  transplanted  mto  the v French 
king's  library.  Another  copy  has  likewise  been 
found,  but  I  know  not  whether  of  the  same  im- 
.pression,  or  another.  These  discoveries  are  suf^ 
ficieot  to  raise  hope  and  instigate  inquiry.  In  the 
purchase  of  old  books,  let  me  recx)mmend  to  you 
to  inquire  with  great  caution,  whether  they  are 
perfect.  In  the  first  edition  the  loss  of  a  leaf  ib 
not  easily  observed.  You  remember  how  near 
we  both  were  to  purchasing  a  mutilated  Missal  at 
a  high  price. 

"All  this  perhaps  you  know  already,  and.  there* 
fore,  my  letter  may  be  of  no  use.  I  am,  howev- 
er, desirous  to  show  you,  that  I  wish  proBp«rit^  to 
your  undertaking.  One  advice  more  I  will  give, 
of  more  importance  than  all  the  rest,  of  which  I, 
therefore,  hope  you  will  have  still  less  need.  Yon 
are  going  into  apart  of  the  world  divided,  as  it  ie 
said,  between  bigotry  and  atheism :  such  repre- 
sentations are  always  hyperbolical,  but  there  is 
certainly  enough  of  both  to  alarm  any  mind  so- 
hctious  for  piety  and  truth ;  let  not  the  contempt 
of  superstition  precipitate  you  into  mfidelity,  or 
the  horror  of  infidelity  ensnare  you  in  supersti^ 
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Hon  ^—TniMrelr  Willi  ^  neoflBMandluippf, 
for  I  am,  sir,  your  sffiietKmate  bumble  eervuit, 
"May28,lT68.  ^  S^-- JoHH.o.r. 

'  To  F.  A.  Bamacd,  Esq.*' 


No.  V. 

[AROUMBirr  in  behalf  of  Hastie,  the 
achoolmaater,  prosecuted  for  undue  sever- 
ity ,-^e/crrwi  to  {tub  nth  J^Hl,  1772) 
p.  296.] 

"  The  charge  is,  that  he  baa  used  immoderBte 
and  cniel  conection.  ConecCion  in  itself  is  not 
crael;  cbildren,  being  not  reasonable,  can  be  gov- 
erned only  by  fear.  To  impress  this  fear  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  first  dnties  of  those  who  have  the 
care  of  children.  It  is  the  doty  of  a  parent;  and 
has  never  been  thought  inconsistent  with  parental 
tenderness.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in 
his  highest  exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parentU. 
Yet,  as  good  thin^  become  evil  by  excess,  cor- 
rection, by  being  immoderate,  may  become  croel. 
Bnt  when  is  correction  immoderate  ?  When  it  is 
more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  required  ad 
monendum  et  doeendtan,  for  reformation  and  in- 
struction. No  severity  is  cruel  which  obstinacy 
makes  necessary;  for  the  greatest  cruelty  would 
be,  to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too  careless  for 
instruction,  and  too  much  hardened  ibr  reproof 
Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  education,  mentions  a 
mother,  with  applause,  who  whipped  an  infant 
eight  times  before  she  subdued  it;  for  had  she 
stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correction,  her  daugh- 
ter, says  he,  would  have  been  ruined.  The  de- 
grees of  obstinacy  in  yoons  minds  are  very  difieiw 
ent:  as  different  must  be  3ie  degrees  of  persever- 
ing severity.  A  stubborn  scholar  must  be  correct- 
ed till  he  is  subdued.  The  discipline  of  a  school 
is  military.  There  must  be  either  unbounded  li- 
cence er  absohite  authority.  The  master,  who 
punishes,  not  only  consults  the  future  happiness 
of  him  who  is  the  immediate  subject  of  correction, 
but  he  propagates  obedience  through  the  whole 
school;  and  establishes  regularity  by  exemplary 
justice.  The  victorious  obstmaey  of  a  amgle  boy 
would  make  his  future  endeavours  of  reformation 
or  instruction  totally  inefTectnal.  Obstinacy ,  there- 
fore, must  never  be  victorious.  Yet,  it  is  well 
known,  that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and 
hardy  resolution,  that  laughs  at  all  common  pun- 
bhment,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees 
of  pain.  Correction  must  be  proportionate  to  oc- 
casions. The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by  gentle 
discipline,  and  the  refinctory  must  be  subdued  by 
harsher  methods.  The  degrees  of  scholastic,  as 
of  military  punishment,  no  stated  rules  can  asoei^ 
tain.  It  must  be'  enforced  till  it  overpowers  temp- 
tation ;  till  stubbornness  becomes  flexible,  and 
pervereeness  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have, 
udeed,  set  some  bounds  to  scholastic  penalties. 
The  schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  punishments; 
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nor  enfbrees  his  e£ol»by  eMier  ^mfli  or  i 
tioA.  The  civil  law  has  wisely  detonnined,  ibi 
a  master  who  strikes  at  a  scholar's  eye  shall  be 
considered  as  criminal.  But  pnnishineRta,  how- 
ever severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil,  may  be 
just  and  reasonable,  because  thejr  may  be  neces- 
sary. Such  have  been  the  pumahmeaCs  and  by 
the  respondent.  No  scholar  has  gone  from  him 
either  blmd  or  lame,  or  with  any  St  baa  finhi  or 
powers  injured  or  impaired.  They  were  irregsbr, 
and  he  punished  them :  they  were  obstiiBle,  ad 
he  enforced  his  punishment.  Bat  however  pro- 
voked, he  never  exceeded  the  limits  of  oMMloa- 
tion,  for  he  inflicted  nothing  beyond  present  psk: 
and  how  much  of  that  was  required,  no  rasa 
is  so  little  able  to  determine  as  those  who  have 
determmed  against  him — the  parents  of  the  oliiair 
ders.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  used  onpreeedeofed 
and  improper  instruments  of  correeiioo.  Of  this 
accusation  the  meanmg  is  not  very  easy  to  be 
found.  No  instrument  of  correction  is  more  pn^ 
per  than  another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  pr»> 
dttce  present  pain  without  testing  miacfaier  What- 
ever were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has 
ensued;  and  therefore,  however  unosoal,  in  hands 
so  cautious  they  were  proper.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  the  respondent  admits  the  efaaige  of 
cruelty  by  producing  no  evidence  to  confme  it 
Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholais  are  eilber 
dispersed  at  large  in  the  world,  or  oootiDiie  to  b- 
faabit  the  ptece  in  which  they  were  bred.  Thoas 
who  are  dispersed  cannot  be  found;  those  vrfaa 
remain  are  the  sons  of  his  proseculon,  and  are  not 
likely  to  support  a  ^nan  to  whom  their  fatben  an 
enemies.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity  of  their 
fatheis  proves  the  justness  of  the  choige,  it  masi 
be  considered  how  often  experience  shows  na,  tiM 
men  who  are  angry  on  one  ground  will  accuse  on 
another;  with  how  little  kmdness,  in  a  town  of 
low  trade,  a  man  who  Kves  by  learning  is  regard- 
ed; and  bow  implicitly,  where  the  inhabitanas  are 
not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened  to  and  fol- 
lowed. In  a  place  likeCampbeU-town,  it  iseaiy 
for  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  make  a 
party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party  to  heatthemsehw 
with  imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy  for  them 
to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  themselveB ;  and 
natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches,  by  pussrt 
ing  in  oppression.  The  argument  which  atfempti 
to  prove  the  impropriety  of  restoring  him  to  the 
school,  by  alleging  that  he  has  lost  1 
of  the  people,  is  not  the  subject  of  ^ 
aideration;  for  he  is  to  suffer,  if  he  ma 
not  for  their  judgment,  but  for  his  own 
It  may  be  convenieiit  for  them  to  have 
master;  but  it  is  a  convenience  of  their  own  aiah- 
ing.  It  would  be  likewiae  convenient  for  him  is 
find  another  school;  but  this  convenience  he  can- 
not obtain.  The  question  is  not  what  is  now  ooa- 
venient,  but  what  is  generally  right  If  the  peo- 
ple of  CampbeU-town  be  distressed  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  respondent,  they  are  distreaaed  only 
by  their  own  fiinlt;  by  turbulent  passions  and  «a- 
reasonable  desires;  by  tyranny,  which  law  Im 
defeated,  and  by  ma&e,  which  virtoa  has  sv- 
mounted*" 
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No.  VI. 


[AfiQtTMBffT,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  fovonr 
of  the  Scottish  law  doctrine  of"  Vicious  In- 
tromission,"— referred  to  (nth  9ih  May, 
I7T3),;>.  900.] 

"  This,  we  are  told,  i>  a  law  which  has  its  force 
only  from  the  long  pFBCtice  of  the  coort;  and  may, 
therefore,  be  suspended  or  modified  as  the  court 
shall  think  proper. 

**  Concerning  the  power  of  the  court  to  make 
or  to  suspend  a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to  in- 
quire. It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  every 
just  law  is  dictated  by  reason  ;  and  that  the  prac- 
tice, of  every  legal  court  is  regulated  by  equity. 
It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  be  invariable  and  con- 
stant; and  of  equity,  to  give  to  one  man  what,  in 
the  same  case,  is  given  to  another.  The  advan- 
tage which  humanity  derives  from  law  is  this ; 
that  the  law  gives  every  man  a  rule  of  action,  and 
prescribes  a  mode  of  conduct  which  shall  entitle 
him  to  the  support  and  protection  of  society. 
That  the  law  may  be  a  rule  of  action,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  be  known;  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
permanent  and  stable.  The  law  is  the  measure 
of  civil  right;  but  if  the  measure  be  changeable, 
the  extent  of  the  thing  measured  never  can  be 
settled. 

"  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discretion, 
is  to  leave  the  community  without  law.  It  is  to 
withdraw  the  directnn  of  that  publick  wisdom, 
by  which  the  deficiencies  of  private  understanding 
are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  sufier  the  rash  and 
ignorant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then  to  depend 
lor  the  legality  of  that  actien  on  the  sentence  of 
the  JKdgek  Ifo  that  is  that  governed  Kves  not  by 
low,  bet  by  opinion:  not  by  a  certain  rale  to 
which  he  can  apply  bis  inteotion  befbre  he  adi, 
but  by  an  uncertain  and  variable  opinion,  whkh 
he  can  never  know  but  after  he  has  committed 
the  act  on  which  that  opinion  shall  be  passed. 
He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it  be),  which  he  can 
never  know  before  he  has  ofiTended  it  To  this 
case  may  be  justly  applied  that  important  princi- 
ple, miaera  e$t  servihu  lAi  jus  est  out  incog- 
nUum  mU  vagum.  If  intromission  be  not  crim- 
inal till  it  excMds  a  certain  point,  and  that  jioint 
be  unsettled,  and  consequently  difiWent  in  difHarent 
minds,  the  right  of  intromission,  and  the  right  of 
the  creditor  arising  from  it,  are  all  jwra  vaga^ 
and,  by  consequence,  are  jttra  ifuognita ;  and 
the  resuh  can  be  no  other  tnan  a  misera  servUuSt 
an  uncertainty  concerning  the  event  of  action,  a 
servile  dependence  on  private  opinion. 

"  It  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  pbusibility, 
that  there  may  be  intronussion  without  fraud ; 
which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means  justify  an 
occasional  and  arbitrary  relaxation  of  the  law. 
The  end  of  law  is  protection  as  well  as  vengeance. 
Indeed,  venaeajice  is  never  used  but  to  strengthen 
protection.  That  society  only  is  well  governed, 
where  life  is  freed  firom  danger,  and  fiom  suspi- 
cion ;  where  possession  is  so  sheltered  by  salutary 
prohibitions,  mat  violation  is  prevented  more  fre- 
quently  Ihan  punished.  Such  «  prohibition  was 
this,  while  it  operated  with  its  original  fbrce. 
The  creditor  of  tiie  deceased  was  not  only  with- 
out Ums,  but  without  fear.    He  was  not  to  seek 
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a  remedy  for  an  mjury  suffered ;  for  injury  was 
warded  off, 

'*  As  the  law  has  been  sometimes  administered, 
it  lays  us  open  to  wounds,  because  it  is  imagined 
to  have  the  power  of  healing.  To  punish  fraud 
when  it  is  detected  k  the  proper  art  of  vindictive 
justice  ;  but  to  prevent  fhiuds,  and  make  punish- 
ment unnecessary,  is  the  great  employment  of 
legislative  wisdom.  To  permit  intromission,  and 
to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make  law  no  better  than  a 
pitfall.  To  tread  upon  the  brink  is  safe;  but  to 
come  a  step  further  is  destruction.  But,  surely, 
it  is  better  to  enclose  the  gulf,  and  hinder  all  ac- 
cess, than  by  encouraging  as  to  advance  a  little, 
to  entice  us  afterwards  a  little  farther,  and  let  us 
perceive  our  folly  only  by  our  destruction. 

"  As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious 
strengtii,  it  likewise  enlightens  the  ignorant  with 
extrinsick  understanding.  Law  teaches  us  to  know 
when  we  commit  ii^jury  and  when  we  suffer  it 
It  fixes  certain  marks  upon  actions,  by  which  we 
are  admonished  to  do  or  to  forbear  them.  Qui 
sibi  bene  temperat  in  Ueitis,  says  one  of  the  Ci- 
thers, tiunquam  cadet  in  iUieita,  He  who  never 
intromits  at  all,  will  never  intromit  with  fraudulent 
intentwns. 

"  The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  viekras  in- 
tromission has  been  very  favourably  represented 
by  a  great  master  of  jurisprudence  \  whose  words 
have  been  exhibited  with  unnecessary  pomp,  and 
seem  to  be  conudered  as  irresistibly  decisive. 
The  great  moment  of  his  authority  makes  it  ne- 
coBsary  to  examine  his  position.  *  Some  ages  ago 
(says  he),  before  the  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  the  ishmd  was  subdued,  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  civil  law  was  necessary,  to  restrain 
individuals  from  plundering  each  other.  Thus, 
Uie  man  who  intermeddled  inregulariy  with  the 
moveables  of  a  peiton  deceased  was  subjected  to 
all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  without  limitation. 
This  makes  a  branch  of  the  law  of  Scodand,  known 
by  the  name  of  meums  intromissum ;  and  so  rig- 
idly was  this  regulatran  applied  in  our  coertr  of 
law,  that  the  most  trifling  moveable  abstracted 
tnaJdJide,  subjected  the  intermeddler.to  the  ibre- 
going  consequences,  which  proved  in  many  in- 
stances a  roost  rigorous  punishment  But  th*  se- 
verity was  necessaiy,  in  order  to  subdue  the  ua- 
disciplined  nature  of  our  people.  It  is  extremely 
remarkable,  that  in  proportion  to  our  improvement 
in  manners,  this  rcgidation  has  been  graduaHy 
softened  and  applied  by  our  sovereign  court  widi 
a  sparing  hand.' 

"  I  find  myself  mider  a  necessity  of  observing, 
that  this  learned  and  jadk;ious  writer  has  not  ac- 
curately di^inguished  &e  deficiencies  and  demands 
of  the  dtflTerent  conditions  of  human  life,  which, 
from  a  d^ree  of  savageness  and  mdependeace,  in 
which  all  lavro  are  vain,  passes  or  may  pass,  by 
innumerable  gradatbns,  to  a  state  ef  reciprocal 
benignity,  in  whkh  lavro  shall  be  no  longer  ne- 
cessary. Men  are  first  wild  and  unsocial,  liviu 
each  man  to  himself,  taking  fiom  the  weak  and 
losing  to  the  strong.  In  theur  first  coalitions  of 
society,  much  of  this  eriginal  savageness  is  nCaift- 
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ed.  or  general  happiness,  the  prodact  of  general 
confidence,  there  is  yet  no  thought  Men  continue 
to  prosecute  their  own  advantages  by  the  nearest 
way;  and  the  utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law  ia 
necessary  to  restrain  individuals  from  plundering 
each  other.  The  restraints  then  necessary  are  re- 
straints from  plunder,  from  acts  of  public  violence, 
and  undisguised  oppression.  The  ferocity  of  our 
ancestors,  as  of  all  other  nations,  produced  not 
fraud,  but  rapine.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to 
cheat,  and  attempted  only  to  rob.  Ab  manners 
grow  more  polished,  with  the  knowledge  of  good, 
men  attain  likewise  dexterity  in  evil.  Open  rapine 
becomes  less  frequent,  and  violence  gives  way  to 
cunning.  Those  who  before  invaded  pastures  and 
stormed  houses,  now  begin  to  enrich  themselves 
by  unequal  contracts  and  fraudulent  intromissions. 
It  b  not  against  the  violence  of  ferocity,  but  the 
circumventions  of  deceit,  that  this  law  was  framed; 
and  I  am  afraid  the  increase  of  commerce,  and 
the  incessant  struggle  for  riches  which  commerce 
excites,  gives  us  no  prospect  of  an  end  speedily  to 
be  expected  of  artifice  and  fraud.  It  therefore 
seems  to  be  no  very  conclusive  reasoning,  which 
connects  those  two  propositions  : — *  the  nation  is 
become  less  ferocious,  and  therefore  the  laws 
against  fraud  and  covin  shall  be  relaxed.' 

"  Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the 
judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that 
the  nation  was  grown  less  fierce;  and,  I  am  afraid, 
it  cannot  be  afiirmed,  that  it  is  grown  less  fraudu- 
lent 

*■*  Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  rigor- 
ously and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems  not  im- 
proper to  consider  what  are  the  conditions  and 
qualities  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety  of  a 
penal  law. 

"  To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just, 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate  to 
its  end;  that,  if  it  be  observed,  it  shall  prevent 
the  evU  against  which  it  ia  directed.  It  is,  sec- 
ondly, necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law  be  of 
such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  security  of  a 
penal  sanction.  The  other  conditions  of  a  penal 
law,  which,  though  not  ahsolutely  necessary,  are 
to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are,  that  to  the  moral 
violation  of  the  law  there  are  many  temptations, 
and  that  of  the  physical  observance  there  is  great 
facility. 

'*  All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to  jus- 
tify  the  Uiw  which  we  are  now  considering.  Its 
end  is  the  security  of  property;  and  property  verv 
often  of  great  value.  The  method  by  which  it 
eflfects  the  security  is  efficacious,  because  it  admits  j 
in  its  original  ri|;onr,  no  gradations  of  injury;  but 
keeps  guilt  and  mnocence  apart,  by  a  distinct  and 
definite  limitation.  He  that  intromits,  is  criminal; 
be  that  intromits  not,  is  innocent  Of  the  two 
secondary  considerations  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
both  are  in  our  fitvour,  The  temptation  to  m- 
tromit  is  frequent  and  strong;  so  strong  and  so 
frequent,  as  to  require  the  utmost  activity  of  jus- 
tice, and  vigilance  of  cantiou,  to  witlvtand  its 
prevalence;  and  the  method  by  which  a  man  may 
entitle  himself  to  legal  intromission  is  so  open  and 
80  facile,  that  to  neglect  it  is  a  proof  of  fiandnlent 
MitMi]tion;  for  why  should  a  man  oout  to  do  (bat 
for  reasons  which  he  will  not  confess)  that  whlbh 


he  can  do  so  easily,  and  that  which  he  laowv  to 
be  required  by  the  law  ?  If  temptation  were  me. 
a  penal  law  might  be  deemed  onnecessary.  If 
the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  were  of  difficaltper- 
fbrmance,  omisswn,  though  it  could  not  be  jasb- 
fied,  might  be  pitied.  But  in  the  present  case 
neither  equity  nor  compassion  operate  against  it. 
A  useful,  a  necessary  law  is  broken,  not  only 
without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with  all  the  ii»- 
ducements  to  obedience  that  can  be  derived  from 
safety  and  facility. 

**  1  therefore  return  to  my  original  position,  that 
a  law,  to  have  its  efiTects,  must  be  perroaoeiit  and 
stable.  It  may  be  said  in  the  langna^  of  lbs 
schools,  Lex  rum  recipit  tnajus  et  mtnia, — m% 
may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  bavQ  no  law,  hot  «t 
cannot  have  half  a  law  We  most  either  have  a 
rule  of  action,  or  be  permitted  to  act  by  discre- 
tion and  by  chance.  Deviations  frona  the  law 
must  be  uniformly  punished,  or  no  man  can  be 
certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

'*  That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  ivtita- 
tion  this  court  has  sometimes  departed  cannot  be 
denied.  But,  as  it  is  evident  that  such  deviations, 
as  they  make  law  uncertain,  make  life  unsafe,  1 
hope,  that  of  departing  from  it  there  will  now  bs 
an  end;  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  will  be 
treated  with  due  reverence;  and  that  consi^iteBt 
and  steady  decisions  will  furnish  the  people  wi(b 
a  rule  of  action,  and  leave  fraud  and  fraodakat 
intromissions  no  future  hope  of  iroponity  or  es 
cape.*  •' 


No.  VII. 

[Akoumekt  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  dcftwc 
of  lay  patronag-e, — referred  to  (ra6  iif 
Jtftfy,  1778), ;>.  316.] 

**  Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  commonly  op- 
posed, by  the  inferior  judicatures,  the  plea  of  coo- 
science.  Their  conscience  tells  them  that  the 
people  ought  to  choose  their  pastor  ;  their  con- 
science tells  them  that  the^  ought  not  to  impoai 
upon  a  congregation  a  mmister  nnajratefol  and  sa- 
acceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscience  is  nodun| 
more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  ourselves  of  some- 
thing to  be  done,  or  something  to  be  aroided ;  ui 
in  questions  of  simple  unperplexed  morality,  con- 
science is  very  often  a  guide  that  may  be  tiustei 
But  before  conscience  can  determme,  the  state  of 
the  question  is  supposed  to  be  completely  known. 
In  questions  of  law,  or  of  fact,  conscience  is  ?flij 
often  confounded  with  opinion.  No  man^s  coa- 
science  can  tell  him  the  rights  of  another  maa; 
they  must  be  known  by  rational  InvestigatMn  «r 
historical  inquiry.  Opinion,  which  he  that  hoUi 
it  may  call  his  conscience,  may  teach  some  msa 
that  religion  wdhid  be  promoted,  and  quiet  pm> 
served,  by  granting  to  Uie  people  oniTenally  ike 
choice  of  their  mmistecs.  But  it  is  a  eonacisaci 
very  ill  informed  that  violates  the  rigfata  of  eat 
man  for  the  convenience  of  another.  Rel%iH 
cannot  he  promoted  by  injustice;  and  it  wasaetw 
yet  found  that  a  popolar  electkin  was  veiy  furflf 
transacted. 

"  That  justice  would  be  violated  bj  tiangfanB| 
to  the  people  the  r^t  of  patronace  is  appareatts 
all  who  know  whence  that  right  had  i 
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The  right  of  tMtromi^  wm  not  at  finft  a  privilege 
torn  by  power  from  unresiBting  poverty.  It  is  not 
an  aathority  at  fiiet  nsQiped  in  times  of  ignorance, 
aad  eetablnhed  only  by  eaceeeMOa  and  by  prece- 
dents. It  is  not  a  gnuit  caprieioaBly  made  from  a 
higher  tyrant  to  a  lower.  It  is  a  ri^ht  dearly  por- 
chaeed  by  the  &st  pooeHOtat  and  jcctly  inherited 
by  thoee  that  racceeded  them.  When  Chriadamty 
waf>  eatabliehed  in  this  island,  a  regular  mode  of 
public  womhip  was  prescribeid.  Pnblic  worahip 
requires  a  pablic  place;  and  the  proprietors  of 
landa,  as  they  were  converted,  boiit  eharches  ibr 
their  families  and  their  vassals.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  ministers,  they  settled  a  certain  portion 
ef  their  lands  ;  and  a  district,  throagh  which  each 
minister  waft  required  to  extend  his  care,  was,  by 
that  circnmscription,  constitnted  a  parish.  ThM 
is  a  position  so  generally  received  in  England,  that 
the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are  regular- 
ly received  for  each  other.  The  churches  which 
the  proprieton  of  lands  had  thus  built  and  thus  en- 
dowed, tfaev  justly  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
provide  witii  ministers ;  and  where  the  episcopal 
government  prevails,  the  bishop  has  no  power  to 
reject  a  man  nominated  by  the  patron,  but  for  some 
crime  that  might  exclude  him  from  the  priesthood. 
For  the  endowment  of  the  church  being  the  gift  of 
the  landlord,  he  was  consequently  at  liberty  to  give 
it,  according  to  his  choice,  to  any  man  capable  of 
performing  the  holy  officca.  The  people  did  not 
choose  him,  because  the  people  did  not  pay  him. 
**  We  hear  it  sopietimes  xargi&A,  that  this  origi- 
nal right  is  passed  out  of  memoty,  and  is  oblite- 
rated and  obscured  by  many  translations  of  pro- 
perty and  changes  of  government;  that  scarce  any 
chorch  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the 
builderB;  and  that  the  present  persons  have  enter- 
ed sabsequently  upon  the  pretended  rights  by  a 
thoasand  accidental  and  unknown  causes.  Much 
of  this,  perhaps,  is  true.  But  how  is  the  right  of 
patronage  extinguished  }  If  the  right  followed  the 
lands,  it  is  possessed  by  the  same  equity  by  which 
the  lands  are  possessed.  It  is,  in  efibct,  part  of 
the  manor,  and  protected  by  the  same  laws  with 
every  other  privilege.  Let  us  suppose  an  estate 
forfeited  by  treason,  and  granted  by  the  crown  to 
a  new  family.  With  the  lands  were  forfeited  all 
the  rights  appendant  to  those  lands;  by  the  same 
power  that  grants  the  lands,  the  ri^ts  also  are 
granted.  The  right  lost  to  the  patron  foils  not  to 
the  people,  but  is  eitfier  retained  by  the  crown,  or, 
what  to  the  people  is  the  same  thing,  is  by  the 
crown  given  away.  Let  it  change  hands  ever  so 
often,  it  is  possessed  by  him  that  receives  it  with 
the  same  right  as  it  was  conveyed.  It  may,  in- 
deed, like  lUl  our  possessions,  be  forcibly  seized  or 
fraudulently  obtained.  But  no  injury  is  still  done 
to  the  people;  for  what  they  never  had,  they  have 
never  lost.  Caius  may  usurp  the  right  of  Titias, 
but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure  the  people; 
and  no  man's  conscience,  however  tender  or  how- 
ever active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  what  may 
be  proved  to  have  been  never  taken  away.  Sup- 
posing, what  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that  a  pop- 
ular election  of  ministeiB  were  to  be  desired,  our 
desires  are  not  the  measure  of  equity.  It  were  to 
be  desired  that  power  should  be  only  in  the  hands 
of  the  merciful,  and  riches  in  the  possession  of  the 
generous;  bat  the  law  must  leave  both  riches  and 


power  where  it  finds  them;  and  must  often  leave 
riches  with  the  covetous,  and  power  with  the  cru- 
el. Convenience  may  be  a  nde  in  little  things, 
where  no  other  rule  has  been  establisbed.  Bat  as 
the  great  end  of  govemmeat  is  to  give  every  man 
his  own,  no  inoonveoience  is  greater  than  that  of 
making  right  uncertain.  Nor  is  any  man  more  an 
enemy  to  public  peace,  than  he  who  fiUs  weak 
heads  with  imaginaiy  claims,  and  breaks  the  se- 
ries of  civil  subordination,  by  inciting  the  lower 
classes  of  mankind  to  encroach  upon  the  higher. 

"  Having  thus  shown  that  the  right  of  patroi^ 
age,  being  originally  purchased,  may  be  legally 
treasferred,  ai^  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  law- 
ful possessors,  at  least  as  certainly  as  any  other 
right; — we  have  loft  to  the  advocates  of  the  peo- 
pto  no  other  plea  than  that  of  convenience.  Let 
us,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the  people  woukl 
really  gain  by  a  general  abolition  of  the  right  of 
patronage.  What  is  most  to  be  desired  by  such 
a  change  is,  that  the  country  should  be  supplied 
with  better  ministers.  But  why  should  we  sup- 
pose that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser  choice  than 
the  patron  ?  If  we  suppose  mankind  actuated  by 
interest,  the  patron  is  more  likely  to  choose  with 
caution,  because  be  will  suflbr  more  by  choosing 
wrong.  By  the  deficiencies  of  his  minister,  or  by 
his  vwes,  lie  is  equally  oflTended  with  the  rest  of 
the  congregation ;  but  he  will  have  this  reason 
more  to  lament  them,  that  they  will  be  imputed 
to  his  absurdity  or  oorrnption.  The<iualificatk>n8 
of  a  minister  are  well  known  to  be  learning  and 
piety.  Of  bis  learning  the  patron  is  probably  the 
only  judge  in  the  pari£;  aad  of  his  piety  not  less 
a  judge  than  others;  and  is  more  likely  to  inquire 
minutely  and  diligently  before  he  gives  a  presen- 
tation, than  one  of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can 
give  nothing  but  a  vote.  It  may  be  urged,  that 
though  the  parish  might  not  choose  better  minis- 
teiBy  they  would  at  least  choose  ministers  whom 
they  like  better,  and  who  would  therefore  officiate 
with  greater  efficacy.  That  ignorance  and  per- 
veneness  should  always  obtain  what  they  like,  was 
never  considered  as  the  end  of  government;  of 
which  it  is  the  great  and  standing  benefit,  that  the 
wise  see  for  the  simide,  and  the  regular  act  for  the 
capricious.  But  that  this  argument  supposes  the 
people  capable  of  judginc,  and  resolute  to  act  ac- 
cording to  th«r  best  julqimeiits,  though  this  be 
sufficiently  absurd,  it  is  not  all  its  absurdity.  It 
supposes  not  only  wisdom,  but  unanimity  in  those» 
who  upon  no  other  occaskms  are  unanimous  or 
wise.  If  by  some  strange  concurrence  all  the 
voices  of  a  parish  should  unite  in  the  choice  of 
any  single  man,  though  I  could  not  charge  the  pa- 
tron with  injustice  for  presenting  a  minister,  I 
should  censure  him  as  unkind  and  injudicious., 
But,  it  is  evklent,  that  as  in  all  other  popular  eleo- 
tk>ns  there  will  be  contrariety  of  judgment  and 
acrimony  of  passion,  a  parish  upon  every  vacancy 
would  break  into  factions,  and  the  contest  for  tfae 
choice  of  a  minister  would  set  uesf^hbours  at  vari- 
ance, and  bring  discord  into  fomilies.  The  mm- 
ister  would  be  taught  all  the  arts  of  a  candkbte, 
would  flatter  some,  and  bribe  others;  and  the 
electors,  as  in  all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holi- 
days and  ale,  and  break  the  heads  of  each  other 
during  the  jollity  of  the  canvass.  The  time  must, 
however,  come  at  last,  when  one  of  the  foctMsr 
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Dwift  ^vul,  and  «M  of  the  minklam  get  _ 
mon  of  the  einirah.  On  wbftt  terma  does  he  en- 
ter upon  hii  miBiiliT  but  thoee  of  ennuty  with  half 
hk  parish  ?  By  what  prodeace  or  what  dilicenca 
can  be  hope  to  conoiftiata  the  afrectiow  or  that 
party  by  whose  defeat  he  faaa  obtained  his  livinc? 
Every  man  who  voted  agunat  him  will  enter  tte 
oharoh  with  hanging  head  and  downeaat  eyes, 
afraid  to  eneounter  that  neighbour  by  whose  vote 
and  infiaenee  he  has  been  oterpoweced.  He  will 
hate  his  neighbofur  for  opposing  him,  and  Ins  min- 
ister for  havmg  prospered  by  the  oppositiott  ;  and 
as  he  will  never  see  him  bat  with  pain,  he  will 
never  see  him  bat  with  hatred.  Of  a  minister 
presented  by  the  patron,  the  parish  has  seldom 
any  thing  wone  to  say  than  that  they  do  not  know 
him.  Of  a  minister  chosen  by  a  popolar  contest, 
all  those  who  do  not  fiivonr  him  have  nnned  ap 
in  their  bosoms  principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of 
rejection.  Anger  is  excited  principally  by  pride. 
The  pride  of  a  common  man  m  very  little  exaape- 
nted  by  the  supposed  osorpation  of  an  acknow- 
ledged soperiour.  He  bears  only  his  little  share 
of  a  general  evil,  and  suffen  in  common  with  the 
whole  parish :  bat  when  the  contest  is  between 
equals,  the  defeat  has  many  aggravations ;  and  he 
that  is  defeated  by  his  next  neighboar  is  seldom 
satisfied  without  some  revenge :  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  bittemeBs  of  mali|^ty  would  prevail  in 
a  parwh  where  these  elections  should  happen  to 
be  frsquent,  and  the  enmity  of  opposition  ahonki 
be  relondled  befon  it  had  cooled.*' 


No.  VIIL 

Id  justice  to  the  ingemous  Dr.  Blacklock, 
I  publish  the.  following  letter  from  him, 
relative  to  a  passaffe  in  the  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides.    See  p,  596. — Bos- 

WKLL. 

"to  JAMES  BOSWSLL,  BSd. 

«Edlabni8h,Nov.i8,n8& 

**  Dear  siE,^HaviDg  kOely  had  the  pleasore 
of  reading  your  account  of  the  jonmey  which  you 
took  with  Br.  Samuel  Johnson  to  the  Western 
Isles,  I  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  ray  ideas 
of  the  eonverMitk>n  winch  happened  between  the 
doctor  and  myself  concerning  lexKOgrsphy  and 
poeliy,  which,  as  it  is  a  little  different  from  the 
delineatbn  exhibited  in  the  former  edition  of  your 
journal,  cannot.  I  hope,  be  unacciqptable;  partusu- 
lady  since  I  have  been  informed  that  a  second 
edition  of  that  work  is  n^w  in  contemplation,  if 
not  in  execution:  and  I  am  still  more  stronj^y 
tempted  to  encourage  that  hope,  from  considenug 
that,  if  every  one  concerned  in  the  converaations 
lelated  were  to  send  you  what  they  can  r^oollect 
of  these  ooUoquial  entertainments,  many  curious 
•ad  interesting  particulais  might  be  recovered, 
wbioh  the  moat  assiduous  attention  could  not  ob- 
serve, nor  the  most  tenacwus  memory  retain.  A 
little  reflection,  sir,  will  convince  yon,  that  there 
is  not  an  axiom  in  Euclid  more  intuitive  nor  mora 
evident  than  the  Doctor's  assertion  that  poetiy  was 
of  nm^  easier  execution  than  lexicography.  Any 
papd*  therefore,  .endowed  with  common  sense, 
HWt  have  he^  extraqielj  absent  iion  itseK  if  jt 


that  a  poem  m%bt  be  written  with 

<*  The  real  cause  of  my  awpfise  wua  whni  a^ 
peured  to  me  pMieh  oBure  paradnxiQal,  that  ha 
cauld  write  a  sheet  of  dkstwnaiy  with  at  nssieA 
pUaturt  as  a  sheet  of  poetry.  He  aeknouledlged, 
mdeed,  that  the  latter  was  much  eaner  thn  tbs 
former.  For  m  the  one  case,  books  and  adesk  warn 
requisite;  in  the  other,  you  might  compoae  wImb 
lying  in  bed,  or  walking  in  the  fields*  fcc:  Uo 
cUd  not,  however,  descend  to  explain,  nor  to  tlu 
moment  can  I  comprehend,  how  the  labowa  of  a 
mere  philologist,  m  the  most  rsfined  sense  of  thsl 
term,  could  give  equal  pleasure  with  the  exceean 
of  a  mind  replete  with  elevated  coooeptioBs  and 
pathetic  ideas,  while  taste,  fancy,  anid  imellect 
were  deeply  enamoured  of  natare,  and  in  fidl  ear 
ertk»n.  You  may  likewise,  perhaps,  remenbtf* 
that  when  I  complained  of  the  grouiid  whick 
soeptioiun  in  religion  and  morals  was  continwHy 
gaining,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  on  ray  own  ae- 
oount,  as  my  private  opinions  upon  these  impor- 
tant subjects  had  long  been  inflexibly  determined. 
What  I  then  depk>red,  and  atill  dqilore,  wm  the 
unh^ipy  influence  which  that  ghmny  JmaitatieB 
had,  not  only  upon  particular  characten,  but  even 
upon  life  in  genaral;  as  being  equally  the  bane  of 
action  in  our  present  state,  and  of  aoch  eonsela- 
tions  .as  we  might  derive  from  the  hopea  of  a 
future. 

**  I  have  the  pleasure  of  remaining  with  sinoars 
esteem  and  res|)«ct,  dnar  air,  your  most  obedient 
bumble  servant, 

**  Thomas  Bi#acxi.ocx." 

I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Blackk>ck'a 
apparent  uneasiness  on  the  sabject  of  anepticiMn 
was  not  on  his  own  account  (as  I  snppoeed),  bat 
firom  a  benevolent  concern  iot  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  qnertisa 
concening  poetry,  and  composing  a  dktioaaiyp 
I  am  confident  that  ray  state  of  Dr.  Johnaoa'a 
position  is  accurate.  One  may  mMoonc^e  ths 
motive  by  whbh  a  peiaon  is  indnced  to  diacasi  a 
partioular  topksk  (as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Black- 
lock's  qpeaking  of  scepticism);  but  an  aiwtiom, 
like  that  made  by  Dr.  Johnson,  cannot  be  eaaly 
mistaken.  And,  hideed,  it  seems  not  veiy  proba- 
ble, that  he  who  so  pathetically  lamenH  the 
drvdgery  to  which  the  unhappy  lexicoanphsr  ia 
doomed,  and  is  known  to  have  written  bis  splen- 
did imitation  of  Juvenal  with  nstonishing  npidity. 
should  have  had  "  as  much  plaasnn  in  wiitiii^  a 
sheetofadictioaaiy  as  a  sheet  of  poetry."  Nor 
can  I  concur  with  tho  ingenbua  writer  of  the 
forcing  letter,  in  thinking  it  an  axkim  aa  evi- 
dent  as  any  in  Enclki,  that  **  poetry  is  4^  enner 
exocutkm  than  lexicography."  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Bailey,  and  the  "  mighty  bhmderhnas  of 
law,*'  Jacob,  wrote  tea  pages  of  their  respective 
dictionaries  with  more  ease  than  they  could  have 
written  five  psges  of  poetry. 

If  this  book  sbouU  aguin  be  reprinted,  I  shall, 
with  the  utmoet  readiness,  correct  any  enonis  I 
nwy  have  committed,  in  stating    conTenations^ 

EDvided  it  can  be  deariy  shown  to  om  that  1 
ve  been  inaccurate.    But  I  am  skyw  to  believe 
(as  I  have  ehewhera  obeerred)  that  anj  jasal 
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MMffi»iy«  at  Ibe  dkteaoe  of  Mvand  yean,  can 
|»reaenre  faots  or  aayinas  with  aach  fidelity  aa  may 
be  done  by  writing  tnem  down  when  they  are 
recent:  and  I  beg  it  may  bio  nmembered,  that  it 
is  not  tt|K>n  memory,  but  upon  what  was  toritten 
at  the  time,  that  tue  anthenticity  of  my  journal 
ffoaCa. — ^Bo»wBiii« 


No-  IX. 
Trb  following  verae»,   written  by  Sir 
Alexander  (now    Loid)  Macdonald,  and 
addressed  and  presented  to  Dr.  Johnson,  at 
Armidale,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  should  have 
appeared  in  the  proper  place,  if  the  authour 
of  this  Journal  had  been  possessed  of  them; 
but  this  edition  was  almost  printed  off  when 
he  was  accidentally  furnished  with  a  copy 
by  a  friend. — Boswell.    [These  are  tne 
verses  referred    to  in  p.  872,   n.     They 
have  not  been  removed  to  the  text,  because 
Mr.  Boswell  did  not  think  proper  to  do  so 
m  his  subsequent  editions,  and  oecause  the 
£ditor  really  does  not  profess  to  under- 
stand them.    It  seems  hard  to  guess  what 
Sir  Alexander  could  have  meant  by  present- 
ing Dr.  Johnson  with  such  lines. — &o.] 
Viator,  o.qui  nostra  per  flei|oofa 
Visnnia  agroa  Skiaticos  venia. 
En  te  nhitanteB  tributim 
Undiqne  conglomerantnr  oris. 
Di>naldiani, — ({uotquot  in  insnlis 
Compescit  arctia  limittbus  mare  ; 
Alitqnejamdodum,  ac  alendos 
PHcibns  indigenas  fovebit. 
Ciare  flnctna  aiate,  Procelliger, 
Nee  tu  laborana  perge,  precor,  ratis, 
Ne  conjogem  plangat  marita, 
Ne  doleat  aoboles  parentem. 
Nee  te  vicianm  pnniteat  vimm 
Loxkae  ;~>vestiD  aciffloa  nt  fotnant 
In  coide  loctantea  dotorea. 
Com  feriant  inopina  coipna. 
Qnidni !  peremptnm  clade  tuentiboa 
Phu  semper  illo  qm  moritnr  pati 
Datnr,  dolorb  dum  profiuidoa 
Pervia  mena  aperit  receaana. 
Valete  Inctua  ; — ^hinc  lacrymabilea 
AroeCe  visua : — ibimus,  ibimua 
Soperbienti  qna  tbeatro 
FingalisB  memorantur  aula, 
niuatris  hoapes  !  mox  spatlabere 
Qna  mena  minaB  dneta  meabboa 
Gandebit  explorare  coBtus 
Bnocina  qna  cecinit  triumphoa. 
Andin?  lemgena  apirat  anbalitn 
Dvx  uaitato,  anacitat  efficaz 
Poeta  manea,  ingmitque 
Vi  aoliti  redivivna  horror. 
Abasna  quaaBana  tela  gravi  manu 
Sic  ibat  atrox  Oaiiani  pater : 
Qnieacat  uml,  stet  ndelia 
'Fbenonioa  vigil  ad  ftviBam. 


No.  X. 


[Imscriptioh  on  the  monument  of  Sir 
Jamee  Macdonald,  Bart.,  in  the  ehuieh  of 
Slate,  and  two  letters  from  that  young  gen- 
tleman to  his  mother, — referred  to  in  p.  VIS 


To  the  memory 

Of  ant  JAMES  MACDONALD,  Bart. 

Who,  in  the  flower  of  youth, 

Had  attained  to  ao  eminent  a  degree  of  knowledge 

In  matbematicB,  pbiloaophy,  langnagea, 

And  in  ereiy  other  branch  of  useful  and  polite 

leaining, 

Aa  few  have  acqnir^  in  a  long  life 

Wholly  devoted  to  study  : 

Yet  to  tliia  erudition  he  joined. 

What  can  rarely  be  found  with  it. 

Great  talents  for  bosineis, 

Great  propriety  of  behaviour. 

Great  politeness  of  mannen  ! 

Hia  eloquence  waa  aweet,  correet,  and  flowing ; 

Hie  memory  vast  and  exact ; 

Hia  judgment  strong  and  acute  ; 

All  which  endowments. 

United  with  the  moat  amiable  temper 

And  every  private  virtue. 

Procured  him,  not  only  in  hia  own  country. 

But  abo  from  foreign  nationa, 

The  hifffaeat  marka  of  esteem. 

In  t£e  year  of  our  Lord 

1760, 

The  25th  of  hia  life, 

After  a  long  and  eitremely  painful  illaes, 

Which  he  supported  with  adinhahle  patience  and 

fortitude, 

He  died  at  Rome, 

Where,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  reli^ ion» 

Such  extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  hv  . 

memory, 

Aa  had  never  graced  that  of  any  other  British 

subject. 

Since  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

The  fame  he  left  behind  him  is  the  best  eonaolatioa 

To  his  afflicted  family. 

And  to  his  oountrjrmen  in  this  isle. 

For  whose  benefit  he  had  planned 

Many  useful  improvements, 

Which  his  fruitful  geniua  suggested. 

And  hia  active  spirit  promoted. 

Under  the  sober  direction 

Of  a  clear  and  enlightened  understanding. 

Render,  fa«wail  our  leas, 

And  that  of  all  Britain. 

In  testimony  of  her  love, 

And  aa  the  best  return  she  can  make 

To  her  departed  aon. 

For  the  constant  tenderness  and  affection 

Which,  even  to  hia  last  momenta. 

He  ahowed  for  her, 

His  much  afflicted  mother, 

The  LADY  MARGARET  MACDONALD, 

J>aughter  to  the  Earl  of  Eglmtoune, 

Erected  this  monument, 

A.  D.  17«6. 

Thia  extraordinary  young  man,  whom  I  had  the 

pleasure  of  knovring  intimately,  having  been  deeply 

regretted  by  hia  country,  the  most  minute  partio- 

alaiB  concerning  him  must  be  interesting  to  manv 
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I  flliall  therefore  ioseit  hu  two  lart  letters  to  his 
mother,  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald,  which  her 
ladyship  has  heen  pleased  to  commoxiiGate  to  me. 

S»  J.  XACDOICALD  TO  LADT  MAROARSI*. 
**Roine,  9th  July,  1766. 
"Mt  dear  mother » — Yesterday's  post 
brought  me  your  answer  to  the  fint  letter  in  which 
I  acquainted  yon  of  my  illness.  Your  tendeniesB 
and  concern  tipon  tiut  account  are  the  same  I 
have  always  experienced,  and  to  which  I  have 
olten  owed  my  life.  Indeed  it  never  was  in  so 
great  danger  as  it  has  been  lately;  and  though  it 
would  have  been  a  very  great  comfort  to  me  to 
have  had  yon  near  me,  yet  perhaps  I  ought  to  re- 
joice, on  your  account,  that  yon  hiid  not  the  pain 
of  such  a  spectacle.  I  have  been  now  a  week  in 
Rome,  and  wish  I  could  continne  to  give  yon  the 
same  good  accounts  of  my  recovery  as  I  did  m 
my  hist ;  but  I  must  own  that,  for  three  days  past, 
I  have  been  in  a  very  weak  and  miserable  state, 
which  however  seems  to  give  no  uneasmess  to  my 
physician.  My  stomach  has  been  greatly  out  of 
order,  without  any  visible  cause  ;  anid  the  palpita- 
tion does  not  decrease.  I  am  told  that  my  stomach 
will  soon  recoYer  its  tone,  and  that  the  palpitation 
must  cease  in  time.  So  I  am  willing  to  balieve ; 
and  with  this  hope  support  the  little  remains  of 
spirits  wtuch  I  can  be  supposed  to  have,  on  the 
forty-seventh  day  of  such  an  illness.  Do  not  im- 
agine I  have  relapsed;  I  oiity  recover  slower  than 
I  expected.  If  my  letter  is  shorter  than  usual,  the 
cause  of  it  is  a  dose  of  physic,  which  has  weaken- 
ed me  so  mttchtorday,  that  I  am  not  able  to  write 
a  k>ng  letter.  I  will  make  up  for  it  next  post, 
and  remain  always  your  moat  sincerely  affection- 
ate son,  *•  J.  BtACDONALD.*' 

He  grew,  however,  gradually  worse;  and  oi^the 
night  before  his  death  he  wrote  as  follows  torn 
Frescati: 

"Mt  dear  motber,— ^Though  I  did  not 
mean  to  decMve  yon  in  my  last  letter  from  Rome, 
yet  certainlv  vou  woukl  have  very  little  reason  to 
oonclode  or  the  very  great  and  constant  danger  I 
have  gone  through  ever  since  that  time.  My  life, 
which  is  still  ahnost  entirely  desperate,  did  not  at 
that  time  appear  to  me  so,  otherwise  I  should  have 
represented,  in  its  true  colous,  a  fiiet  which  ac- 
quires very  little  horror  by  that  means,  and  comes 
with  redoubled  force  by  deceptton.  There  is  no  cii^ 
cumstance  of  danger  and  pain  of  which  I  have  not 
had  the  experience,  for  a  continued  series  of  above 
a  fortnight ;  during  which  time  I  have  settled  my 
afiairs,  «Aer  my  death,  with  as  much  dHtinctness 
as  the  hurry  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  could  ad- 
mit of.  In  case  of  the  worst,  the  Abb6  Grant  will 
be  my  exacator  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  IMr. 
Mackenzie  m  Scotland,  where  my  object  has  been 
to  make  you  and  my  younger  brother  as  mde- 
peodent  of  the  eklestas  po«bleu" — ^Boswbi.l. 


No.  XI. 
[Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  by  the  late 
General  Mscieodi— referred  to  in  p,  S88, 
and  teveral  ntbsequent  noteB.] 
[17d6.1 
'<  Having  often  been  hkfaly  entertained  and  in- 
rtmcted  by  the  perusal  of  memoin  of  men  who 


have  lived  hi  an  mterestjiig  period,  and  ffhd  hm 
borne  some  part  in  the  transactions  of  their  time« 
a  thought  has  for  some  time  possessed  me  of  iesf- 
ing  to  my  fomBy  and  friends  an  aoeonnt  of  myseff, 
and  of  those  affiurs  in  which  I  have  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  en^ed.  My  chief  des%n,  if  I  diall 
live  to  execute  it,  is  to  make  fny  son  aoqaunled 
with  his  fother,  to  inform  him  of  the  rank  and  sii^ 
uatbn  in  which  I  found  the  fomily,  whKk  he 
should  think  himself  bom  lo  raise  uid  advance, 
and  to  encourage  him,  by  my  example,  to  per- 
severe in  the  design  of  acquiring  that  statkNi  in  the 
state  to  whKh  our  blood  entitleB  him,  baitto  wUek 
the  local  position  of  onr  ancestors  has  yet  hindered 
us  from  attaining. 

"  My  family  is  derived  fiom  tlie  ancient  royal 
stock  of  Denmark.  In  those  unhappy  times,  when 
heroism  was  little  better  than  piracy,  and  when 
the  Danes  fost  infested  and  then  subdned  England, 
my  ancestor  was  invested  with  the  tributary  soto- 
reignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  His  history,  the  sae- 
cession,  or  the  share  these  princes  of  Man  had  ia 
the  predatory  wart  of  that  rude  age,  are  lost  in 
dark  and  vague  tradition.  The  fint  fiict,  which 
seems  deariy  ascertamed,  is,  that  Leod,  the  son 
of  the  King  of  Man,  on  the  conquest  of  that  island 
by  the  English,  in  ,  under  the  Eari  of  Deriyy, 
fled  with  his  foUowers  to  the  Hebrides.  He  pro* 
bably  found  his  countrymen  there ;  and  dlher  by 
conquest,  agreement,  or  alliance,  possessed  hiin- 
self  of  that  part  of  these  isles  now  called  Lewes 
and  Harries. 

"  Leod  had  two  sons,  Tormod  and  TetquL 
The  forst  married  the  daughter  of  a  powerfol  chief 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  he  was  a  warrior,  and  of 
great  prowess  ;  his  father  gave  or  left  to  him  Har- 
ries ;  and,  by  dint  of  his  valour  and  marriage,  be 
possessed  himself  of  a  large  domam  in  Skye; 
whkh,  together  with  Harries,  I,  his  lineal  sk- 
cesBor,  inherited  ;  Torquil  and  hii  posterky  pse- 
sessed  Lewes ;  which,  with  other  aoqniatkais, 
they  have  smce  lost,  and  that  fomily  is  now  repm- 
sented  by  Macleod  of  Rasay.  From  Leod,  whase 
name  is  held  m  high  traditiottal  venentien,  all  Ins 
descendants,  and  many  of  his  folio  wera,  have  takea 
the  patronjrmic  of  Macleod.  My  anceston,  whose 
fomily-seat  has  always  been  at  Denvegan,  seeoi 
to  have  lived,  for  some  centniies,  as  migfait  be  ex- 
pected from  men  who  had  gpiined  their  lands  by 
their  swords,  and  who  Were  placed  in  ialaads  of 
no  easy  access.  They  had  frequent  wars  and  al- 
liances with  their  neighbonis  in  Skye,  by  which 
it  appean  they  neither  gained  nor  lost ;  they  fre- 
quently attacked  or  assisted  the  petty  kings  in  Ire- 
land, or  the  chiefi  on  the  coast  of  -Scot&nd,  bet 
they  neither  increased  nor  diminished  tlieir  own 

Cessions.  In  the  reign  of  King  David  of  Scot- 
,  the^  at  last  took  a  charter  for  their  lands, 
from  which  time  they  seem  long  to  have  prnctiaed 
the  patriarchal  life,  beloved  by  their  people,  un- 
connected with  the  government  of  Scotland,  and 
undisturbed  by  it.  When  James  the  SoEifa  was 
about  to  take  poasesakm  of  the  throne  of  Knglend, 
Macleod,  called  Roderick  More^  fiom  his  peat 
aize  and  strength  S  went  to  Ediilbni]^  to  pay-  hii 
homage.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  chieftain  was 
an  adept  in  Latin,  had  travelled  on  the  ContiiMBC, 
and  spoke  FVench  with  fluency,  but  could  neith» 


&  [Mr. 
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ifltar  nor  midentand  the  Seottidi  or  Eni^ 
Two  yomiger  son  of  Roderick  led  a  iMdy  of  Mao- 
leodi  to  Uieiifleistaiice  of  Charles  the  Second  [FuBt], 
who  knighted  them,  and  they,  like  their  nnfoitvnate 
■overeign,  escaped,  with  the  kMi  of  their  foUow- 
en,  fivno  the  fatal  field  of  WoroeHer.  I^m  John, 
their  elder  brother,  I  am  descended,  his  son  being 
an  orphan  minor,  when  hii  nncles  led  the  clan  to 
batde.  It  is  amgnhur,  that  my  great  grandfather, 
by  hb  marriage  with  ,  descended  from 

ttie  family  of  Athol,  has  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
Leod  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  drove 
him  fiom  Man  ;  and  that  I  am  thus,  probably,  the 
deicendant  of  the  invading  earl  and  the  expelled 
jHrmce. 

**  My  grandfather,  J>rorman^  was  an  only  and 
posthumous  son;  by  the  frugality  of  his  ancestors, 
and  the  savings  of  his  mbority,  he  found  our  an- 
cient inheritance  in  the  most  prosperous  condition. 
I  knew  him  in  his  advanced  age;  and  from  him- 
self, and  many  other  friends,  have  heard  much  of 
the  transactions  of  his  life.  With  a  body  singnbiriy 
well  made  and  active,  he  possessed  very  lively 
parts.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  introduced 
him  to  the  public  with  great  advantage ;  and,  till 
the  unfortunate  1745,  he  was  much  considered. 
An  attachment  to  the  race  of  Stuart  then  prevuled 
in  Scotland;  and  many  of  the  leading  men  in 
England  still  favoured  it  His  mdependent  fortune 
and  promising  character  early  obtained  bun  the 
representation  in  parliament  of  Invemesshire,  his 
native  county.  The  numben  and  fidelity  of  his 
clan,  and  his  influence  with  his  neighbours,  were 
known;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
allurements  were  held  out  to  seduce  him  into  en- 
gagements, which  were  then  considered  only  as 
dangerous,  but  neither  guilty  nor  dishonourable. 

**  It  would  be  neither  pleasing  nor  usefiil  to  in- 
quire how  deeply  he  was  concerned  in  the  pre- 
ludes to  the  rebellion;  nor,  indeed,  have  I  been 
able  to  learn.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  year 
1746,  he  raised  a  company  of  his  vassals  to  serve 
under  my  father,  his  only  son,  in  Lord  Loudon's 
regiment,  and  afterwards  appeared,  with  six 
hundred  of  his  clan,  in  defence  of  the  present 
royal  family.  From  this  period  he  was  anfortn- 
joate;  the  Jacobites  treated  him  as  an  apostate, 
and  the  successful  party  did  not  reward  his  loy- 
alty. The  former  coune  of  his  life  had  been  ex- 
pensive; his  temper  was  convivial  and  hospitable  ; 
and  he  continueid  to  impair  his  fortune  till  his 
death,  in  1772.  He  was  the  first  of  our  family 
who  was  led,  by  the  change  of  manners,  to  leave 
the  patriarchal  government  of  his  clan,  and  to  mix 
in  the  pursuits  and  ambition  of  the  world.  It  was 
not  then  common  to  see  the  representatives  of 
the  Highland  tribes  endeavouring  to  raise  them- 
selves to  eminence  in  the  nation  by  the  arts  of 
eloquence,  or  r^lar  military  gradation;  they 
were  contented  with  their  private  opulence  and 
local  dignity,  or  trusted  their  rank  in  the  state  to 
the  antiquity  of  their  fiimilies,  or  their  provincial 
influence.  Had  Norman  felt  in  his  youth  the 
necessity  of  professional  or  pariiamentaiy  exer- 
tions, and  had  he  received  a  suitable  education, 
he  would  not  have  left  his  family  in  dktrQss;  but 
the  excellence  of  his  parts  and  the  vigour  of  his 
mind  would  have  attained  a  station  more  advan- 


ligeoas  for  the  flight  of  his  successors. 
•<  I  was  bom  on  th«  4th  diy  of  Maich, 
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at  Brodie-hovm,  the  ieat  of  my  maternal  gnndU 
father,  Brodie  of  Brodie,  L^on  King  at  Arma* 
When  I  attained  the  age  of'^  eleven,  my  father^ 
with  his  family,  went  to  reside  at  Beverley,  m 
Yorkshhe,  where,  in  the  year  following,  he  cUed, 
and  was  boned  in  the  minster.  I  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  George  Stuart,  one  of  the 
profeason  in  the  college  of  Edinbnigh;  and  the 
abilities,  care,  and  maternal  love  of  my  surviving 
parent  lef%  me  no  other  reason  to  rsgret  my 
father,  than  that  which  nature  dictates  for  a  breve, 
worthy,  and  so  near  relation. 

"  Under  Mr.  Stuart,  and  in  the  sight  of  mj 
grandfiither,  who  lived  near  Edinbnigh,  I  con- 
tinued to  pursue  an  excellent  and  classical  ednca^ 
tion  for  near  five  years;  m  this  time  I  obtained  a 
competent  knowletke  of  Latin  and  French;  and 
I  acquired  a  taste  ror  reading,  smd  a  desire  of 
genend  knowledge  which  has  never  lef\  me.  I 
was  permitted  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  mother,  who 
had  settled  in  Hampshire,  for  the  edncatMn  of  her 
daughters;  after  which  I  was  sunmioned  to  the 
Univenity  of  St  Andrew's  by  my  grandfatlier, 
who  had  taken  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Here,  for  one  year,  I  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Watson  (authour  Of  the  History  of  Philip  the 
Second)  on  logic,  rhetorick,  and  belles  lettres; 
and  those  of  Dr.  Wilkie,  author  of  the  Epigoniad, 
on  Natural  Philosophy:  I  also  read  Italian.  Next 
summer  I  again  visited  m^  mother;  and  was  sent 
m  the  winter  to  University  College,  in  Oxford. 
My  tutor,  Mr.  Geoige  Strahan,  zealouslv  endea- 
voured to  supply  my  deficiency  in  Greek,  and  I 
made  some  progress ;  but  approaching  now  to 
manhood,  having  got  a  tincture  of  more  enter- 
taining and  pleasing  knowledge,  and  a  taste  for 
the  Latin,  French,  and  Engli^  cUissics,  I  could 
never  sufficiently  labour  again  as  a  schoolboy, 
which  I  now  and  will  for  ever  lament 

« 1  have  no  title  to  impose  myself  on  my  son 
as  a  learned  man;  my  reading  has  been  general 
and  difiiise;  a  scholar  would  veryjustlv  call  it 
superficial;  but  if  superficial  knowledge  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  my  happiness,  how  fondly 
should  I  recommend  larger  and  more  solid  attain- 
ments to  my  future  $elf! 

'*  In  the  year  1771,  a  strange  passibn  for  emi- 
grating to  America  seized  many  of  the  middling 
and  poorer  sort  of  Highlanders.  The  change  of 
mannera  in  their  chiefbiins,  since  1745,  produced 
effects  which  were  evidently  the  proximate  cause 
of  this  unnatural  dereliction  of  their  own,  and 
appetite  for  a  foreign,  country.  The  laws  which 
deprived  the  Highlanders  of  weir  arms  and  garb 
would  certainly  have  destroyed  the  feudal  military 
powers  of  the  chieflains;  but  the  fond  attachment 
of  the  people  to  their  patriarchs  would  have 
yielded  to  no  laws.  They  were  themselves  the 
destroyers  of  that  pleasing  mfluence.  Sucked 
into  the  vortex  of  the  nation,  and  allured  to  the 
capitals,  they  degenerated  from  patriarchs  and 
chieftauM  to  landlords ;  and  they  became  as 
anxious  for  increase  of  rent  as  the  new-made 
lairds — the  noet  homine$ — ^the  mercantile  pur- 
chasers of  the  Lowlands.  Many  tenants,  whose 
fathers,  for  generations,  had  enjoyed  their  little 
spots,  were  removed  for  higher  bidders.  Those 
who  amed,  at  any  price,  for  their  ancient  lareB, 
were  forced  to  pay  an  increased  rent,  vrithout 
being  tanglit  any  new  method  to  .merease  thair 
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III  the  HeMbi,  mfmaOiy,  i^ 
chuige  was  not  gradual  but  nidclfsn,^-aiid  andden 
«id  balefiil  were  Hs  effects.  The  people,  fieed 
by  the  laws  from  the  power  of  the  chienaias,  and 
loosened  by  the  chieibuiis  theonelves  from  the 
bonds  of  affection,  tamed  their  eyes  and  their 
hearts  to  new  scenes.  America  seemed  to  open 
ito  arms  to  receiYO  every  discontented  Briton.  To 
those  possessed  of  yery  small  sums  of  money,  it 
offered  large  possessbns  of  micaltivated  but  ex- 
cellent land,  in  a  prelerable  climate;— to  the  poor, 
it  held  oat  high  vrages  for  labour ;— to  all,  it 
promised  property  uid  independence.  Many 
aitfnl  emisBBries,  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
transportatbn  or  settlement  of  emigrants,  indos- 
trioasly  displayed  these  temptations ;  and  the 
desire  of  leaving  their  country,  for  the  new  land 
of  promise,  became  furious  and  epidemic  Like 
all  other  popular  furies,  it  infected  not  only  those 
who  had  reason  to  complain  of  their  situation  or 
mjuries,  but  those  who  were  most  favoured  and 
most  comfortably  settled.  In  the  beginning  of 
1772,  my  grandfather,  who  had  always  been  a 
most  beneficent  and  beloved  chiefVain,  but  whose 
necessities  had  lately  induced  him  to  raise  his 
rents,  became  much  alarmed  by  this  new  spirit 
which  had  reached  his  clan.  Aged  and  in&m, 
he  was  unable  to  apply  the  remedy  in  person  ;— 
he  devolved  die  task  on  me ;  and  gave  me  for 
an  assistant  our  nearest  male  relation.  Colonel 
Macleod,  of  Talisker.  The  duty  imposed  on  us 
was  difficult:  the  estate  was  loaded  with  debt, 
incumbered  with  a  numerous  issue  from  himself 
and  my  father,  and  charged  with  some  jointures. 
His  tenants  had  lost,  in  that  severe  wmter,  above 
a  third  of  their  catde,  which  constituted  their 
■abstance;  their  spirits  were  soured  by  their  losses, 
and  the  late  augmentations  of  rent;  and  their 
ideas  of  America  were  inflamed  by  the  strongest 
representations,  and  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bouring clans.  My  friend  and  I  were  empowered 
to  grant  such  deductions  in  the  rents  as  might 
seem  necessary  and  reasonable;  but  we  found  it 
terrible  to  decide  between  the  justice  to  creditors, 
the  necessities  of  an  ancient  family  which  we  our- 
selves represented,  and  the  claims  and  distresses 
of  an  impoverished  tenantry.  To  God  I  owe, 
and  I  trust  will  ever  pay,  the  most  fervent  thanks 
that  this  terrible  task  enabled  us  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  circumstances  (though  then  unlooked 
for)  that  I  hope  will  prove  the  means  not  only  of 
the  rescue,  but  of  the  aggrandisement  of  our  fam- 
ily. I  was  young,  and  had  the  warmth  of  the 
liberal  passions  natural  to  that  age;  I  called  the 
people  of  the  different  districts  of  our  estate  to- 

?;etber;  I  laid  before  them  the  situation  of  our 
amily — its  debts,  its  burthens,  its  distress;  I 
ackoowledced  the  hardships  under  which  they 
laboured;  I  described  and  reminded  them  of  tfaie 
manner  in-  which  they  and  their  anceston  had 
lived  with  mine;  I  combated  their  pas^n  for 
America  bv  a  real  account  of  the  dangers  and 
hardships  they  might  encounter  there;  1  besought 
them  to  love  their  young  chieftain,  and  to  renew 
widi  him  the  ancient  manners;  I  promised  to  live 
among  them;  I  threw  myself  upon  them;  I  re- 
called to  their  remembrance  an  ancestor  who  had 
also  found  his  estate  in  ruin,  and  whose  memory 
was  held  in  the  highest  veneration;  I  desired  every 
district  to  point  out  some  of  their  oldest  and  most 


f«ep«seled  iftea,  to  sMli  widitaemrcTf  dun;  W 
I  promised  to  doeverytfaingfbr  their  relief  wineh 
in  reason  I  could.  My  worthy  rdation  aUy 
seconded  me,  and  our  iabonr  was  not  in  vaai 
We  gave  considerat>le  abatements  hi  tbe  leali : 
few  emigrated;  and  the  dan  oenceiVBd  the  umbI 
livdy  altachment  to  me,  wluch  they  most  dfecto- 
ally  maniteed,  as  will  be  seen  m  tbe  tamm  of 
these  memouv.  When  we  were  engaged  in  thme 
affairs,  my  grandfather  died,  and  was  bwied  tf 
St  Andrew's.  I  rstomed  to  Hampshire,  and 
easily  prevailed  with  my  excellent  mother  and 
sisters  to  repair,  in  performaa«e  of  my  prapiise 
to  my  dan,  to  Dunvegan.  In  my  fint  visit  to 
Skye,  Mr.  Pennant  arrived  there;  and  he  has 
kindly  noticed  in  his  to«r  the  exeftions  we  then 
made. 

'*  I  remained  at  home  with  my  family  and  chin 
till  the  end«of  1774;  but  I  confess  that  I  coneidcr 
this  as  the  most  gloomy  period  of  my  life.  Edu- 
cated in  a  liberal  manner,  fired  with  ambitiea, 
fond  of  society,  I  found  myself  in  coafinemeiit  is 
a  remote  comer  of  the  world;  without  any  hope 
of  extinguishing  the  debts  of  my  family,  or  of  ever 
emerging  from  poverty  and  obscurity.  A  loog 
life  of  painful  economy  seemed  my  only  method 
to  perform  the  duty  I  owed  to  my  anceston  and 
posterity;  and  the  burden  was  so  heavy,  that  only 
partial  rdief  could  be  hoped  even  from  that  wA" 
ancholy  sacrifice.  I  had  also  the  torment  of  see- 
ug  my  mother  and  sisteis,  who  were  £aed  Cor 
better  scenes,  immured  with  me;  and  their  affec- 
tionate patience  only  added  to  my  safTerinp. 

"In  17741  Dr.  Samnd  Johnson,  with  his 
companion,  Mr.  Boswell,  visited  •  our  dreary  re- 
gions: it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  enabled  to 
practise  the  virtue  of  hoqfiitality  on  this  occaaoa. 
The  leamed  traveller  spent  a  fortnight  at  Dunve- 
gan; and  indeed  amply  repaid  our  cares  to  please 
him  b^  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  coo- 
versation.  I  procured  for  him  the  company  of 
the  moat  learned  clergymen  and  sagacious  inhabit- 
ants of  the  islands;  and  every  other  aaaistaBce 
within  our  power  to  the  inquiries  he  wished  to 
make. 

"  The  nature  of  those  inquines,  and  tbe  extra- 
ordinary character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  may  make 
some  account  of  them  fiom  me  agreeable. 

*'  His  principal  design  was  to  &k1  proofs  of  the 
inauthenticity  of  Oasian's  poems;  and  in  his  in- 
quiries it  became  very  soon  evident  that  be  wiihed 
not  to  find  them  genuine.  I  was  present  in  a  port 
of  his  search;  his  decision  is  now  well  known; 
and  I  .win  very  freely  relate  wiiat  I  know  of  them. 
Dr.  M'Queen,  a  very  leamed  minister  in  Skye, 
attended  him,  and  was  the  penmn  whom  he  most 
questioned,  and  through  whom  he  proposed  his 
questions  to  others. 

<*  The  fint  question  he  msisted  on  was  whether 
any  person  had  ever  seen  the  Poems  of  Oasian  in 
manuscript,  as  the  translator  had  found  them ;  how 
and  where  these  manuscripts  had  been  pre- 
served; and  whether  faith  was  given  to  tbeni  by 
the  Highlanders?    I  must  avow  that,  from  the 


1  rnie  reader  wiU  psrhaiM  agrae  with  ite  editor  tfa»t 
this  little  error  of  date  adds  to  the  InterOTt  of  these  mo- 
moin:  it  is  im  additional  pfrooT  that  they  were  nat  ste- 
died  or  correeted  fisr  the  pttbUc  ^e.  It  mins  be  i 
bered  that  Mr.  BosweU'a  Tour  i 
this  was  written.— Ed. 
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I  ffnn  to  these  ^iMitions,  he  had  no  risht 
to  believe  the  manusenpU  genuine.  In  thielie 
exulted  much ;  and  formed  an  unjust  conclusion 
that  because  the  translator  had  been  ^ilty  of  an 
imposition,  the  whole  poems  were  impositions. 
Dr.  M'Ctueen  brought  him,  in  my  opinion,  very 
full  proo&  of  his  error.  He  produced  several 
gentlemen,  who  had  heard  repeated  in  Erse  lon^ 
passages  of  these  poems  t,  which  they  averied  did 
coincide  with  the  translation ;  and  be  even  pro> 
cnred  a  person  who  recited  some  lines  himself. 
Had  Dr.  Johnson's  time  permitted,  many  proofs 
of  the  same  nature  would  have  been  adduceo  ;  but 
he  did  not  wish  for  them.  My  opinion  of  this 
controversy  is  that  the  poems  certainly  did  exist 
in  detached  pieces  and  fragments;  that  few  of 
them  had  been  committed  to  paper  before  the 
time  .of  the  translator ;  that  he  collected  most  of 
them  from  persons  who  could  recite  them,  or 
parts  of  them ;  that  he  arranged  and  connected 
the  parts,  and  perhaps  made  imitative  additions 
for  the  sakeot  connexion  ;  that  those  additions 
cannot*  be  large  or  numerous ;  and  that  the  foun- 
dations and  genuine  remains  of  the  poems  are 
sufficiently  authentic  for  every  purpose  of  taste  or 
criticism.  It  might  be  wishea,  for  the  sake  of 
squeamish  critics,  that  the  translator  had  given 
them  to  the  world  as  he  found  them ;  though,  as 
a  reader,  I  own  myself  delighted  with  Fingal  and 
Temora,  in  their  present  appearance. 

'*  The  most  sceptical  writers  on  other  subjects 
never  applied  the  laws  of  evidence  more  stnctly 
than  Dr.  Johnson  did  in  his  inquiries  about  Oasinn : 
he  was  not  so  precise  in  other  matters.  The 
ridiculous  notion  of  the  second^sigfU,  or  of  super- 
natural visions,  was  not  disrelished  by  him.  He 
listened  to  all  the  tables  of  that  nature  which 
abound  in  the  Highlands ;  and,  though  no  one 
fact  was  so  well  vouched  as  to  command  its  par- 
ticular belief,  he  held  that  the  thing  was  not  im- 
possible ;  and  that  the  number  of  facts  alleged 
formed  a  favourable  presoniption. 

^  No  human  bein^  is  perfect  in  any  thing :  the 
mind  which  is  filled  with  just  devotion  is  apt  to 
sink  into  superstition ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
genius  which  detects  hol^  imposition  frequently 
slides  into  presumptuous  infidelity."——- 

[Thna  abruptly  ends  a  paper  which  every 
reader  will  wish  had  been  longer. — ^Ed.] 


No.  XII. 
[AoooTTNT  of  the  escape  of  the  young  Pre- 
tender, drawn  up  by  Mr.  Boewell,— fv/wrei 
to  {iub  ISih  Sept.  1773)  p,  387.] 

Prince  Charles  Edward,  after  the  battle  of 
CnJloden,  was  conveyed  to  what  is  called   the 

1  [We  readily  forgive  Maclcod  his  desires  to  save  as 
Biueii  as  possible  fVom  tlie  wreck  of  OMian ;  and  subse- 
quent puMlcatious  have  certainly  adduced  some  passafces 
of  Macphersou*8  version  which  have  bren  found  In  Uie 
oriiinal  Erse ;  but  we  cnn  find  in  Boswell  (who  probably 
quotes  all  iliat  Johnson  knew)  but  one  such  passage,  and 
ttrat  passage  was  accompanied  by  two  others ;  one  of 
wlakh  was  wowutkimg  like,  and  the  other  wtking  like 
lla<»>heraou*s  version.— Ed.] 

S  [Why  uoc  ?  AH  Che  evidence  coes  to  show  that  they 
fcnaed  die  hmtk^  ihoueb,  perbap:',  not  the  spirit  uf  the 
woilc^Ev.] 
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Long  Island,  where  he  laY  ler  i 

cealM.  But  intelligence  having  been  obtained 
where  he  was,  and  a  number  of  troope  having 
come  in  quest  of  him,  it  became  absolutely 
necessaiv  for  him  to  quit  that  country  without 
delay.  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  then  a  yoang 
lady,  animated  by  what  she  thought  the  sacred 
principle  of  loyalty,  oflered,  with  the  magnanimity 
of  a  heroine,  to  accompany  him  in  an  open  boat 
to  Sky,  tbou^  the  coast  they  were  to  quit  was 
guarded  by  ships.  He  dressed  himself  in  women's 
clothes,  and  passed  as  her  supposed  maid,  by  tiie 
name  of  Betty  Bourke,  an  Irbh  siri.  They  got 
off  undiscovered,  though  several  shots  were'fired 
to  bring  them  to,  and  landed  at  Mugstot, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald.  Sir 
Alexander  was  then  at  Fort  Augustus,  with  the 
Duke  of  C.Timberland  ;  but  his  lady  was  at  home. 
Prince  Charies  took  his  poet  upon  a  hill  near  the 
house.  Flora  Macdonald  waited  on  Lady  Marga- 
ret a,  and  acquainted  her  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
she  was  engaged.  Her  ladvship,  whose  active 
benevolence  was  ever  seconded  by  superior  tal« 
ents,  showed  a  perfect  presence  of  mind  and 
readiness  of  invention,  and  at  once  settled  that 
Prince  Charles  should  be  conducted  to  old  Jiojoy, 
who  was  himself  concealed  with  some  select 
friends.  The  plan  was  instantly  communicated 
to  Kmgxhnrgk,  who  despatched  to  the  hill  to  in- 
form the  wanderer,  and  carry  him  refreshments. 
When  Kingsburgh  approached,  he  started  up, 
and  advanced,  holding  a  large  knotted  stick,  and 
in  appearance  ready  to  knock  him  down,  till  he 
said,  **  I  am  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  come  to 
servo  your  highness."  The  wanderer  answered, 
**  It  is  well,"  and  was  satisfied  with  the  plan. 

Flora  Macdonald  dined  with  Lady  Margaret, 
at  whose  table  there  sat  an  officer  of  the  army, 
stationed  here  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  to  watch 
for  Prince  Charles  in  case  of  his  flyinz  to  the 
Isle  of  Sky.  She  afterwards  often  laughed  in  good 
humour  with  this  gentleman,  on  her  having  so 
well  deceived  him.  . 

AfUr  dinner,  Flora  Macdonald  on  horseback 
and  her  supposed  maid,  and  Kingsburgh,  with  a 
servant  carrying  some  linen,  all  on  foot,  proceeded 
towards  that  gentleman's  house.  Upon  the  road 
was  a  small  rivulet  which  they  were  obliged  to 
cross.  The  wanderer,  forgetting  his  assumed  sex, 
that  his  clothes  might  not  be  wet,  held  them  up  a 
great  deal  too  high.  Kingsburgh  mentioned  this 
to  hi m,  observing,  it  might  mak e  a  discovery.  He 
said  he  would  be  more  careful  for  the  future.  He 
was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  for  tiie  next  brook  they 
crossed,  he  did  not  hold  np  his  clothes  at  all,  but 
let  them  float  upon  the  water.     He  was  very 

3  [Thouf  h  her  husband  took  anus  for  the  house  of 
Hanover,  she  was  suspected  of  being  an  ardent  Jacobite ; 
and,  on  that  supposition.  Flora  Macdonald  guided  the 
Pretender  to  Mugstnt.— Ed.]  [On  the  subject  of  Lady 
Margaret  Macdonald,  it  is  linposslblo  to  omit  an  anecdote 
which  does  much  honour  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
By  some  chance  Lady  Mnrgnrct  had  been  presented  to 
the  Princess,  who,  when  she  leanit  what  share  she  had 
taken  in  the  Cli«vaIior*s  escape,  hastcn«d  to  excuse  her> 
self  to  the  prince,  and  explain  to  him  that  she  was  not 
aware  that  liady  Margaret  was  the  person  wlio  had  bar* 
bonrod  the  fugidve.  The  Prince's  answer  was  noble: 
"  And  would  fou  not  have  done  the  same,  madam,  had 
lie  come  to  you,  as  to  her,  in  dl^trera  and  danger  ?  I 
hope— I  am  sure  you  would  l  '*— Waltkb  Bcott.  j 
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awfcwani  in  his  fbmale  dfi8&  His  mse  wm  so 
large,  and  bis  strides  so  great,  that  some  womon 
whom  they  met  reported  that  they  had  seen  a 
very  big  woman,  who  looked  like  a  maD  in 
tvoman's  clothes,  and  that  perhaps  it  was  (as 
they  expressed  themselves)  the  Priwe,  after 
whom  so-  much  search  was  makings 

At  Kingsbursh  he  met  with  a  most  cordial  re* 
eeption ;  seemed  gay  at  supper,  and  after  it  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  cheerful  glass  with  his  worthy 
host  As  he  had  not  had  his  clothes  off  for  a 
long  time,  the  comfort  of  a  good  bed  was  highly 
relished  by  him,  and  he  slept  soundly  till  next  day 
at  one  oVlock. 

The  mistress  of  Corrichatachin  told  me,  that 
m  the  forenoon  she  went  into  her  father's  room, 
who  was  also  in  bed,  and  susgested  to  him  her 
apprehensions  that  a  party  of  the  military  might 
oome  up,  and  that  his  guest  and  he  had  better  not 
remain  here  too  long.  Her  father  said,  **'  Let  the 
poor  man  repose  himself  afUr  his  fatigues ;  and 
as  for  me,  I  care  not,  though  they  take  off  this  old 
sra3r  head  ten  or  eleven  years  sooner  than  I  should 
die  in  the  course  of  nature."  He  then  wrapped 
himself  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  again  fell  last 
asleep. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  wanderer, 
still  in  the  same  dress,  set  out  for  Portree,  with 
Flora  Macdonald  and  a  man-servant.  His  shoes 
being  very  bad,  Kingsburgh  provided  him  with 
a  new  pair,  and  taking  up  the  old  ones,  said,  **  1' 
will  faithfully  keep  them  till  you  are  safely  setilcd 
at  St  James's.  I  wilt  then  introduce  myself  by 
shaking  them  at  you,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your 
night's  entertainment  and  protection  under  my 
roof."  He  smiled,  and  said,  **Be  as  good  as 
your  word !  "  Kingsbur^h  kept  the  shoes  as 
long  as  he  lived.  After  his  deatii,  a  zealous  Jaco- 
bite gentleman  gave  twenty  guineas  for  them. 

Old  Mrs.  Macdonald,  after  her  guest  had  left 
the  boose,  took  the  sheets,  in  which  he  had  lain, 
folded  them  carefully,  and  chsrged  her  daughter 
that  they  should  be  kept  unwashed,  and  that, 
when  she  died,  her  body  should  be  wrapped  in 
them  as  a  winding  sheet  Her  will  was  rehgious- 
ly  observed. 

Upon  the  road  to  Portree,  Prince  Charles 
changed  his  dress,  and  put  on  man's  clothes 
again ;  a  tartan  short  coat  and  waistcoat,  with 
philibeg  and  short  hose,  a  plaid,  and  a  wig  and 
Donnet 

Mr.  Donald  M'Donald.  called  Dondd  Ray, 
had  been  sent  express  to  the  present  Rasaiyj  then 
the  young  laird,  who  was  at  thst  time  at  his  sis- 
ter's house,  about  three  miles  from  Portree,  at- 
tending his  brother.  Dr.  Macleod,  who  was  recov- 
ering of  a  wound  he  had  received  at  the  battle 
of  Culloden.  Mr.  McDonald  communicated  to 
young  Rasay  the  plan  of  conveying  the  wanderer 
to  where  old  Rasay  was  :  but  was  told  that  old 
Rasay  bad  fled  to  Knoidart,  a  part  of  Glengar- 
rv'5  estate.  There  was  then  a  dilemma  what 
should  be  done.  Donald  Roy  proposed  that  he 
should  conduct  the  wanderer  to  tne  main  land  ; 
but  young  Rasajf  thought  it  too  dangerous  at  that 
time,  and  said  it  wouM  be  better  to  conceal  him 
in  the  island  of  Rasay,  till  old  Rasay  could  be 
informed  where  he  was,  and  give  his  advice  what 
was  best    But  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  get  him 


to  Rasay.  They  eoold  not  tnnl  «  P«teMa«v, 
and  all  the  Rasay  boats  had  been  destroyed,  sr 
carried  off  by  the  military,  except  two  beioiifM 
to  Malcolm  M-Leod,  which  he  had  concttki 
somewhere* 

Dr.  Macleod  being  informed  of  this  diffic^ly, 
said  he  would  risk  his  life  once  more  for  Prinse 
Charles  *,  and  it  having  occurred  that  there  was  a 
little  boat  upon  a  fresh  water  lake  in  the  neigii- 
bourhood,  voung  Rasay  and  Dr.  Macleod,  willi 
the  help  ot  some  women,  brought  it  to  the  sea,  by 
extraordinary  exertion,  across  a  Highland  nils  of 
land,  one  half  of  which  was  bog,  and  the  ^Hiuss  a 
steep  precipice. 

Tliese  gallant  brothers,  with  the  aaaistance  «f 
one  little  boy,  rowed  the  small  boat  to  Rasa^, 
where  they  were  to  endeavour  to  find  Captajn 
M'Leod,  as  Malcolm  was  then  called,  and  gel  €»e 
of  his  good  boats,  with  which  they  might  retnra 
to  Portree,  and  receive  the^ wanderer;  or,  in  caas 
of  not  finding  him,  they  were  to  make  the  snail 
boat  serve,  though  the  danger  was  ooasiderabtc. 

Fortunately,  on  their  first  landing,  they  fooad 
their  cousin  Malcolm,  who,  with  the  titmo«l  ala^^ 
rity,  got  ready  one  of  his  boats,  with  two  stiwig 
men,  John  M*Kenzie,  and  Donald  M'Friai; 
Malcolm  being  the  oldest  man,  and  motst  eaa- 
tious,  said,  that  as  young  Rasay  had  not  bithota 
appeared  in  the  unfortunate  business,  he  ought  wA 
to  run  any  risk  ;  but  that  Dr.  Macleod  and  him- 
self, who  were  already  publickly  engaged,  aboiild 
go  on  this  expedition.  Young  Rasay  answered, 
wiih  an  oath,  that  he  would  go,  at  the  risk  of  bis 
life  and  fortune.  '*  In  Grod's  name,  then,'*  aaid 
Malcolm,  "let  us  proceed."  The  two  boatmen, 
however,  now  stopped  short,  till  they  eboold  be 
informed  of  their  destination ;  and  M*Keosie  de- 
clared he  would  not  move  an  oar  lili  he  knew 
where  they  were  going.  Upon  which  they  wess 
both  sworn  to  secrecy ;  and  the  bunness  being 
imparted  to  them,  they  were  eager  to  pat  off  to 
sea  without  loss  of  time.  The  ooat  soon  landed 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  inn  at  Portree. 

All  this  was  negotiated  before  the  wandciw  g>l 
forward  to  Portree.  Malcolm  Madeod,  and 
M'Friar,  were  despatched  to  look  for  him.  la  a 
short  time  he  appeared,  and  went  into  the  pobhck 
bouse.  Here  Dondd  Roy,  whom  he  had  scca 
at  Mugstot,  received  him,  and  ioformed  him  «f 
what  had  been  concerted.  He  wanted  silver  for 
a  guinea,  but  the  landlord  had  only  tiiirteen  sl^ 
ings.  He  was  going  to  accept  of  this  for  his 
guinea;  but  Dmia!d  Roy  very  judiciously  ob« 
served,  that  it  would  discover  him  to  be  aone 
great  man ;  so  he  desisted.  He  slipped  out  of 
the  house,  leaving  his  fair  protectress,  whom  ha 
never  again  saw  ;  and  Malcolm  M*Leod  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Dvnatd  J2oy,  as  a  captain  in 
his  army.  Young  Rasay  and  Dr.  Macleod  had 
waited  in  impatient  anxiety,  in  the  boat  Wbea 
he  came,  their  names  were  announced  to  him. 
He  would  not  permit  the  usual  ceremonies  of  le- 
spect,  bat  saluted  them  as  his  (Mjuals. 

Donald  Roy  staid  in  Sky,  to  be  in  readiae« 
to  get  intelligence,  and  give  an  alarm  in  case  the 
troops  should  discover  the  retreat  to  Rasay  -  and 
Prince  Charles  was  then  conveyed  in  a  boat  Is 
that  island  in  the  night  He  slept  a  little  upon  lbs 
passage,  and  ihey  landed  abont  daybraak.   TbsR 
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Mras  some  difficulty  in  accommodating  him  with  a 
edging,  as  alnfiost  all  the  houses  in  the  island  had 
>een  burned  by  the  soldiery.  They  repaired  to  a 
ittle  hut,  which  some  shepherds  had  lately  built, 
ind  having- prepared  it  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
nadc  a  bed  of  heath  for  the  stranger,  they  kind- 
hd  a  fire,  and  partook  of  some  provisions  which 
i^d  been  sent  with  him  from  Kinsgburgh.  It  was 
observed,  that  he  would  not  taste  wheat-bread,  or 
>randy,  while  oat-bread  and  whisky  lasted  ;  "  for 
hi^se,"  said  he,  "  are  my  own  country  bread  and 
lrink.*»  This  was  very  engaging  to  the  High- 
andurs. 

Young  Rasay  being  the  only  person  of  the 
company  that  durst  appear  with  safety,  he  went 
ft  quest  of  something  fresh  for  them  to  eat ;  but 
hough  he  was  amidst  his  own  cows,  sheep,  and 
'oats,  he  tould  not  venture  to  take  any  of  them 
or  fear  of  a  discovery,  but  was  obliged  to  supply 
limself  by  stealth.  lie  thcrelbre  caught  a  kid, 
ind  brought  it  to  the  hut  in  his  plaid,  and  it  was 
Eilled  and  dressed;  and  furnished  them  a  meal 
vhich  they  relished  much.  The  distressed  wan- 
lerer,  whose  health  was  now  a  good  deal  impair- 
)d  by  hunger,  fatigue,  and  watching,  slept  a  long 
ime,  but  seemea  to  be  frequently  disturbed 
Malcolm  told  me  he  would  start  from  broken 
ilumbers,  and  speak  to  himself  in  different  Ian- 
ruages,  French,  Italian,  and  English.  I  must 
lowever  acknowledge,  that  it  is  highly  probable 
hat  my  worthy  friend  Mulcolm  did  not  know 
>recisely  the  difierence  between  French  and  Ital- 
an.  One  of  ^s  expressions  in  English  was,  "  O 
3rod !  poor  Scotland." 

While  they  were  in  the  hut,  M*Kenzie  and 
ML^Friar,  the  two  boatmen,^  were  placed  as  senti- 
lels  upon  different  eminences ;  and  one  day  an 
ncident  happened,  which  must  not  be  omitted. 
There  was  a  man  wandering  about  the  island,  sell- 
ng  tobacco.  Nobody  knew  him,  and  he  was  sus- 
>ected  to  be  a  spy.  M^Kenzie  came  junning  to 
he  hut,  and  told  that  this  suspected  person  was 
ipproaching.  Upon  which  the  three  gentlemen, 
roung  Risnyj  Dr.  Madeod,  and  Malcolm,  held 
L  council  of  war  upon  him,  and  were  unanimous- 


Y  of  opinion  that  he  should  instantly  be  put  to 
leath.  Prince  Charles,  at  once  assuming  a  ^rave 
md  even  severe  countenance,  said,  **  God  forbid 


hat  we  should  take  away  a  man's  life,  who  may 
i>e  innocent,  while  we  can  preserve  our  own." 
The  gentlemen  however  persisted  in  their  resolu- 
ion,  while  he  as  strenuously  continued  to  take  the 
merciful  side.  John  M'Kenzie,  who  sat  watch- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  overheard  the  do- 
bate,  said  in  Erse,  "  Well,  well ;  he  must  be  shot 
Voa  are  the  king,  but  we  are  the  parliament,  and 
will  do  what  we  choose."  Prince  Charles,  see- 
ing the  gentlemen  smile,  asked  what  the  man  had 
said,  and  bein^  told  it  in  English,  he  observed 
that  he  was  a  clever  fellow,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  was,  laughed 
loud  and  heartily.  Luckily  the  unknown  person 
did  not  perceive  that  there  were  people  in  ihe  hut, 
ftt  least  did  not  come  to  it,  but  walked  on  past  it, 
imknowiogof  his  risk.  It  was  afterwards  found 
out  that  he  was  one  of  the  Highland  army,  who 
was  himself  in  danger.  Haa  he  come  to  them, 
they  wore  resolved  to  despatch  him ;  for,  as  Mal- 
colm said  to  me,  «  We  could  not  keep  him  with 


08,  and  we  durst  not  let  him  go.  In  mieh  a  attn* 
ation,  I  would  have  shot  my  brother,  if  f  had  not 
been  sure  of  him."  John  M*Kenzie  was  at  J?a- 
sm/^s  house  when  we  were  there  i.  About 
eighteen  years  before,  he  hurt  one  of  his  legs  when 
dancing,  and  being  obliged  to  have  it  cut  off,  he 
was  now  going  about  with  a  wooden  leg.  The 
story  of  his  being  a  member  ^f  parliSnent  is 
not  yet  forgotten.  I  took  him  out  a  little  way 
from'  the  house,  gave  him  a  shilling  to  drink  Ra- 
say^s  health,  and  led  him  into  a  detail  of  the 
particulars  which  I  have  just  related.  With  less 
foundation,  some  writers  have  traced  the  idea  of 
a  parliament,  and  of  the  British  constitution,  in 
rode  and  early  times.  I  was  curious  to  know  if 
he  had  really  heard,  or  understood,  any  thing  of 
that  subject,  which,  had  he  been  a  greater  man, 
would  probably  have  been  eagerly  maintained. 
"Why,  John,"  said  I,  "did  you  think  the  king 
should  be  controlled  by  a  parliament?"  He 
answered,  **  I  thought,  sir,  there  were  many  voices 
against  one," 

The  conversation  (hen  turning  on  the  times, 
^e  wanderer  said,  that,  to  be  sore,  the  life  he 
had  led  of  late  was  a  very  hard  one ;  but  be 
would  rather  live  in  the  way  he  now  did,  for  ten 
years,  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
The  gentlemen  asked  him,  what  he  thought  his 
enemies  would  do  with  him  should  he  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands.  He  said,  he 
did  not  believe  they  would  dare  to  take  his  life 
publickly,  but  he  dreaded  being  privately  de- 
stroyed by  poison  or  assassination.  He  was 
very  particular  in  his  inquiries  about  the  wound 
which  Dr.  Macteod  had  received  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  from  a  ball  which  entered  at  one 
shoulder,  and  went  cross  to  the  other.  The  doc- 
tor happened  still  to  have  on  the  coat  which  he 
wore  on  that  occasion.  He  mentioned,  that  he 
himself  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  at  Culloden ; 
that  the  ball  hit  the  horse  about  two  inches  from 
his  knee,  and  made  him  so  unruly  that  he  was 
obliged  to  change  him  for  another.  He  threw 
out  some  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  disas- 
trous affair  at  Culloden,  saying,  however,  that 
perhaps  it  was  rash  in  him  to  do  so.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  his  suspicions  were  groundless; 
for  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  upon 
the  subject  wilh  my  very  worthy  and  ingenious 
friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Lumisden,  who  was  under 
secretary  to  Prince  Charles,  and  afterwards  prin- 
cipal secretary  to  his  father  at  Rome,  who,  he 
assured  me,  was  perfectly  satisfied  both  of  the 
abilities  and  honour  of  the  generals  who  command- 
ed the  Highland  army  on  that  occasion.  Mr. 
Lumisden  has  written  an  account  of  the  three  bat- 
tles in  1745-6,  at  once  accurate  and  olassical. 
Talking  of  the  different  Highland  corps,  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  present  wished  to  have  his 
opinion  which  were  the  best  sokfiers.  He  said, 
he  did  not  like  comparisons  among  those  corps: 
they  were  all  best. 

He  told  bis  conductors,  he  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  remain  king  in  any  one  place;  and 
that  he  expected  a  French  ship  to  come  for  him 
to  Lochbroom,  among  the  Mackenzies.    It  then 

I  Tills  old  Beotdsh  member  tf  ParliameiU,  K  am  In- 
formed, is  still  living  <t785).— Boswsll. 
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«••  pMipoaed  to  cftny  him  in  one  of  Makolm'8 
boats  to  LocbbrooiD,  though  the  distance  was  fif«- 
teeo  leagues  coastwise.  But  he  thought  this 
would  be  too  dan^roue,  and  desired  tha^  at  an^ 
rate,  they  might  iuat  endeavour  to  obtain  intelli- 
gence. Upon  which  young  Rasay  wrote  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  M'Kenxie  of  Applecross,  but  received 
an  answer,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
Freuch  ship. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  that  they  should  re- 
turn to  Sky,  which  they  did,  and  landed  in  Strath, 
where  they  reposed  in  a  cow-bouse  belonging  to 
Mr.  Niccolson  of  Scorbreck.  The  sea  was  very 
rough,  and  the  boat  took  in  a  good  deal  of  water. 
The  wanderer  asked  if  there  wau  danzer,  as  he 
was  not  used  to  such  a  vessel.  Upon  being  told 
there  was  not,  he  sung  an  Erse  song  with  much 
vivacity.  He  had  by  this  time  acquired  a  good 
deal  01  the  Elrse  language. 

Young-Ratay  was  now  despatched  to  where 
Donald  Roy  was,  that  they  might  get  all  the  in- 
telli^nce  they  could;  and  the  wanderer,  with 
much  earnestness,  charg^  Dr.  Macleod  to  have  a 
boat  ready,  at  a  certain  place  about  seven  miles 
ofi^  as  he  said  he  intended  it  should  carry  him 
upon  a  matter  of  great  consequence ;  and  gave  the 
doctor  a  case  I,  containing  a  silver  spoon,  knife, 
and  fork,  saying,  •*  Keep  you  that  till  I  see  you,'* 
which  the  doctor  understood  to  be  two  days  from 
that  time.  But  all  these  orders  were  only  blinds ; 
for  he  had  another  plan  in  his  head,  but  wisely 
thought  it  safest  to  trust  his  secrets  to  no  more 
persons  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Having 
then  desired  Malcolm  to  walk  with  him  a  liule 
way  from  the  house,  he  soon  opened  his  mind, 
saying,  ^  I  deliver  myself  to  you.  Conduct  me 
to  the  Laird  of  M'Kinnon's  country .''  Malcolm 
objected  that  it  was  ver^  dangerous,  as  so  manv 
parties  of  soldiers  were  m  motion.  He  answerea, 
"There  is  nothing  now  to  be  done  without 
danger."  He  then  said,  that  Malcolm  must  be  the 
master,  and  he  the  servant ;  so  he  took  the  bag, 
in  which  his  linen  was  put  up,  and  carried  it,  on  his 
shoulder ;  and  observing  that  his  waistcoat,  which 
was  of  scarlet  tartan,  with  a  ^old  twist  button, 
was  finer  than  Malcolm's,  which  was  of  a  plain 
ordinary  tartan,  he  put  on  Malcolm's  waistcoat, 
and  gave  him  his ;  remarking  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  did  not  look  well  that  the  servant  should  be 
better  dressed  than  the  master. 

Malcolm,  though  an  excellent  walker,  found 
himself  excelled  by  Prince  Charles,  who  told  him 
he  should  not  much  mind  the  parties  that  were 
looking  for  him,  were  he  once  but  a  mosquet  shot 
from  them ;  but  that  he  was  somewhat  sfraid  of 
the  Highlanders  who  were  against  him.  He  was 
well  used  to  walking  in  Italy,  in  pursuit  of  game ; 
and  he  was  even  now  so  keen  a  sportsman  that, 
having  observed  some  partridges,  he  was  goin^  to 
take  a  shot ;  but  Malcolm  cautioned  hrm  against 
it,  observing  that  the  firing  might  be  hoard  by  the 
tenders  who  were  hovering  upon  the  coast 

As  they   proceeded   tluough  the  mountains, 

1  [The  cane  with  the  sOver  spoon,  knife,  and  fork, 
siveo  by  the  Chevalier  to  Dr.  Biacleod,  came  into  the 
baiidfl  of  Mary,  Ladv  Clerk  of  Peonycuik,  who  intrusted 
■M  with  the  honorable  commiwioii  of  presenting  tJiem, 
In  her  ladyship's  name,  to  iiis  present  msiesty,  upon  his 
Tbit  to  Scotland.— Waltkk  Scon.] 


taking  many  a  cireiBt  to  avoid  a«y  lionw^  liai- 
colm,  to  try  his  resolution,  aaked  fayn  what  ihtj 
should  do,  should  they  fall  in  with  a  party  «■ 
soldiers:  he  answered,  <*f^o;ht,  to  be  aure!' 
Having  asked  Malcolm  if  he  should  be  known  ia 
his  present  dress,  and  Malcolm  having  repbedfaa 
would,  he  said,  '*  Then  I  'U  blacken  my  face  with 
powder."  "That  (said  Malcolm)  woiUd  dis> 
cover  jwi  at  once.'*  "  Then  (said  be),  I  sast 
be  put  in  the  greatest  dishabille  possible."  So  he 
pulled  off  his  wig,  tied  a  handkerchief  round  his 
head,  and  pat  his  nightcap  over  it,  tore  the  raffles 
from  his  shirt,  took  Sie  buckles  out  of  hie  ahoe^ 
and  rosde  Malcolm  fasten  them  with  strings ;  bal 
still  Malcolm  thought  he  would  be  known.  **! 
have  so  odd  a  face  (said  he),  that  no  man  ever 
saw  me  but  he  would  know  me  a^in.** 

He  seemed  unwilling  to  give  crrait  to^ie  bocrid 
narrative  of  men  being  massacred  in  cold  blood, 
after  victory  had  declared  for  the  army  tarn- 
manded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  oovld 
not  allow  himself  to  think  that  a  general  oonkl  ba 
so  barbarous. 

When  they  came  within  two  miles  of  M*Kb- 
non's  house,  Malcolm  asked  if  he  chose  to  aee  ths 
laird.  **  No  (said  he),  by  no  means.  I  knew 
M^Kinnon  to  be  ss  good  and  as  honest  a  Baaa  as 
any  in  the  world,  but  he  is  not  fit  for  my  parpoae 
at  present  You  must  conduct  me  to  aooie  ether  i 
house  I  but  let  it  be  a  gentleman's  house."  fifai*  ' 
colm  then  determined  that  they  should  eo  to  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  M^innoB, 
and  from  thence  be  conveyed  to  the  main  land  m 
Scotland,  and  claim  the  assistance^f  Maedon^ 
of  Scothouse.  The  wanderer  at  first  objected  ts 
this,  because  Seothofttte  was  cousin  to  a  person  sC 
whom  he  had  suspicions.  But  he  acqaieaoed  ii 
Malcolm's  opinion. 

When  they  were  near  Mr.  John  M'Kinneci% 
house,  they  met  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ross,  who 
had  been  a  private  soldier  in  the  Highland  ans^. 
He  fixed  his  eves  steadily  on  the  wanderer  in  hs 
disguise,  and  having  at  once  recognized  hnn,  he  i 
clapped  his  hsnds,  and  exclaimed,  **■  Alas  !  is  tliis  I 
the  case?"  Finding  that  there  was  now  a  dis- 
covery, Malcolm  asked  "  What's  to  be  done?* 
'*  Swear  him  to  secrecy,"  answered  Prines 
Charles.  Upon  which  Malcolm  drew  his  SA^ 
and  on  the  naked  blade  made  him  take  a  solcsn 
oath,  that  he  would  say  nothing  of  his  having  seen 
the  wanderer,  till  his  escape  rikould  be  made  pub- 
lick. 

Malcolm's  sister,  whose  house  they  reached 
pretty  early  in  the  morning,  asked  him  who  the  pci^ 
son  was  that  was  alon^  with  him.  He  said  it  was 
one  Lewis  Caw,  from  CriefT,  who,  being  a  fagithn 
like  himself,  for  the  same  reason,  he  h«i  cnga^ 
him  as  his  servant,  but  that  be  had  fallen  sKk. 
'*  Poor  man  !  (said  she)  I  pity  him.  At  the  sams 
time  my  heart  wsrms  to  a  man  of  his  appearance.* 
Her  husband  was  gone  a  little  way  trom  home; 
but  was  expected  every  minute  to  return.  She 
set  down  to  her  brother  a  plentiful  HigMaad 
breakfast.  Prince  Charles  acted  the  servant  ▼eiy 
well,  sitting  at  a  respectful  distance,  with  hisboi^ 
net  off,  Malcolm  then  said  to  him,  ^Mr.  Caw, 
you  have  as  much  need  of  this  as  I  have ;  thereif 
enough  for  us  both :  you  had  better  draw  i 
and  ware  with  roe."    Upon  which  he  rose. 
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a  profiwnd  bovr,  aal  dewn  at  tabia  with  bb  flup* 
pe«ed  maatar,  and  ate  rery  haartily.  After  tbis 
tbere  oame  in  an  old  woman,  who,  after  the  mode 
of  anciettt  hospitahty,  brought  warm  water  and 
washed  Mako(m*>  ieet.  He  desired  her  to  wash 
tke  feet  of  the  poor  man  who  attended  him.  She 
At  ttret  seemed  averse  to  this,  from  pride,  as  think* 
ifig  htm  beneath  her,  and  in  the  penphrastick 
laagoage  of  the  Hishlandera  and  tbe  Irish,  said 
warmly,  **  Thooeh  1  wash  your  fathers  son's 
feet,  why  should  T  wash  his  lather's  son's  feet  7  " 
She  was  however  persuaded  to  do  ir. 

They  then  went  to  bed  and  slept  for  some 
time:  and  when  Malcolm  awaked,  he  was  told 
that  Mr.  John  M*Kinnon,  his  brother-in-law,  was 
in  sivht.  He  sprang  out  to  talk  to  him  before  he 
should  see  Prince  Charles.  After  saluting  him, 
MalcoUn^  pointing  to  the  sea,  said,  **  What,  John, 
if  the  pnnce  should  be  prisoner  on  board  one  of 
those  tenders  ?  "  "  God  forbid  ! "  replied  John. 
**  What  if  we  had  him  here  ?  "  said  Malcolm. 
•*  I  wish  we  had,"  answered  John ;  **  we  should 
take  care  of  him."  <*  Well,  John,"  said  Mai- 
colm,  "  he  is  in  your  house."  John,  in  a  trans- 
port of  joy,  wanted  to  run  directly  in,  and  pay 
nis  obeisance ;  but  Malcolm  stopped  htm,  saymg, 
*'  Now  is  your  time  to  behave  well,  and  do  noth- 
ing that  can  discover  him."  John  composed 
himself,  and  having  sent  away  all  his  servants 
upon  different  erranas,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
presence  of  his  guest,  and  was  then  desired  to  00 
and  get  ready  a  boat  lying  near  his  house,  which, 
though  but  a  small  leaky  one,  they  resolved  to 
take,  rather  than  so  to  the  Laird  of  M^Kinnon. 
John  M*Kinnon,  however,  thought  otherMrise  ; 
and  upon  his  return  told  them,  that  his  chief  and 
Lady  M'Kinnon  were  coming  in  the  laird's  boat 
Prince  Charles  said  to  his  trusty  Malcolm,  *'  I  am 
sorry  for  this,  but  must  make  the  best  of  it" 
M'Kinnon  then  walked  up  from  the  shore,  and 
did  homage  to  the  wanderer.  His  lady  waited  in 
a  cave,  to  which  they  all  repaired,  and  were  en- 
tertained with  cold  meat  and  wine.  Mr.  Malcolm 
M*Leod  being  now  superseded  by  the  Laird  of 
M'Kinnon,  desired  leave  to  return,  which  was 
granted  him,  and  Prince  Charies  wrote  a  short 
note,  which  he  subscnbed  James  Thompson,  in- 
forming his  friends  that  he  had  got  away  from 
Sky,  and  thanking  them  for  their  kindness ;  and 
he  desired  this  might  be  speedily  conveyed  to 
young  Rasay  and  Dr.  Madeod,  that  they  mivht 
not  wait  longer  in  expectation  of  seeing  him  a^m. 
He  bade  a  cordial  aaieu  to  Malcolm,  and  insisted 
on  his  accepting  of  a  silver  stock-buekle,  and  ten 
guineas  from  his  purse,  though,  as  Malcolm  told 
me,  it  did  not  appear  to  contain  above  forty. 
Malcolm  at  first  begged  to  be  excused,  saying, 
that  he  had  a  few  guineas  at  his  service;  but 
Prince  Charles  answered,  ^  You  will  have  need 
of  money.  .  I  shall  get  enough  when  I  come  upon 
the  main  land." 

The  Laird  of  M*Kinnon  then  conveyed  him  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Knoidart.  Old  Rasay^  to 
whom  intelligence  had  been  sent,  was  crossing  at 
the  same  time  to  Sky  *,  but  as  they  did  not  know 
of  each  other,  and  each  had  apprehensions,  the 
two  boats  kept  aloof. 

These  are  the  particulars  which  I  have  collect- 
ed concerning  the  extraordinary  coacealment  and 


escapes  of  Prinee  Charles,  in  the  Hebrides  Bs 
was  often  in  imminent  danger.  The  troops  traced 
him  from  the  Long  Island,  ncrom  Sky,  to  Portree^ 
but  there  lost  Uin. 

Here  I  stop,--havins  received  no  faither  au- 
thentic information  of  his  fatigues  and  perils  be* 
fore  he  escaped  to  France.  Kings  and  subjects 
mav  both  take  a  lesson  of  moderation  from  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  that  kings 
may  not  suffer  degradation  and  exile,  and  subjects 
may  not  be  harassed  by  the  evUs  of  a  disputed 
succession. 

Let  me  close  the  scene  on  that  unfortunate 
honse  with  the  elegant  and  pathetick  reflections 
of  Voltaire,  in  his  Hiatmrt  GeneraU, 

'*  Clue  les  hommes  priv^s  (says  that  brilliant 
writer,  speaking  of  Prince  Charles)  qui  se  croyeni 
malheureux,  jettent  les  yeux  sur  ce  prince  et  sea 
ancdtres." 

In  another  place  he  thus  snms  up  the  sad  stoty 
of  the  iamily  m  general : 

"  il  n'y  a  aucun  exemple  dans  I'histoife  d'une 
maison  s*  long  tems  inlbrtun^e.  Le  premier  des 
Rois  d'Ecoese,  qui  eut  le  nom  de  Jaooues,  aprte 
avoir  ^t^  dix-buit  ans  prisonnler  en  AngleteiTe^ 
moiinit  assassin^  avec  sa  femroe,  par  la  main  da 
ses  sujets.  Jacques  II.  son  fils,  fut  tu4  4  vuigU 
neuf  ans  en  combattant  centre  les  A  nglois.  Jai> 
qoes  UL  mis  nn  prison  par  son  peuple,  fut  tui 
eosuite  par  les  revolt^  dans  one  bataille.  Jac- 
ques IV.  p6rit  dans  un  combat  qu'il  perdit  Maria 
Stuart,  sa  petite  iille,  ehass^  de  son  tr6ne,  fog^ 
tive  en  An^lelerre,  ayant  langui  dix-hnit  ans  en 
prison,  se  vit  oondamn^e  k  mort  par  des  joges 
Anglois,  et  eut  la  tdte  tranche  Cfharles  I.  petit 
fits  de  Marie,  Roi  d'Ecosse  etd' Angleterre,  venda 
par  lea  Ecossois.  et  jug6  k  mort  par  les  An^ais^ 
moarut  sur  un  echaffaut  dans  la  piaee  pubUqne. 
Jacques,  son  fils,  septi^e  du  noai,  et  oenxi^ma 
en  Anglelerre,  fut  cnass^  de  ses  trois  royaumes  9 
et  peer  conble  de  raalheur  on  contests  k  son  fils 
sa  naissaaoe ;  le  fils  ne  tents  de  remonter  sur  la 
trdne  de  ees  p&res,  que  pour  faire  p^rir  ses  amis 
par  des  bourreeux ;  et  nous  avons  vu  le  Prince 
Charles  Edouard,  r^unissant  en  vain  los  venue  da 
ses  p^res,  et  le  courage  du  Roy  Jean  Sohieeki, 
son  ayenl  matemel,  ex^uter  les  exploits  et  es- 
ssysr  les  malheuis  les  plus  incroyables.  Si 
<|uela|ue  choeo  jnstifie  ceux  qui  eroyeot  une  fataU 
it<  4  laquellerien  ne  peut  se  soustraire,  e'est  eette 
suite  continuelle  de  malheurs  qui  a  penecut^  la 
maison  de  Stuart,  pendant  plus  de  troisoeat  an* 
n^es." 

[The  foregoing  aoeount  is  by  no  means  so  fuU^ 
or  so  curious,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
Mr.  Boswell'e  activity  of  inquiry,  ana  his  means 
of  information.  It  relates-  only  to  a  few  ds««  of 
the  Pretender's  adventures,  which,  however,  las^ 
edjhe  months.  Even  of  Miss  Flora  Maodoaald 
it  tells  less  than  had  been  already  in  print  forty 
years  before  Mr.  Boswetl's  publication.  It  does 
not  say  who  she  was,  nor  when  she  met  the 
prince,  nor  why  »he  was  selected  or  induced  to 
mterfere,  and,  in  short,  tells  as  little  as  possible 
of  her  personal  share  in  the  events.  We  should 
particularly  have  liked  to  know,  from  her  own 
repoity  the  particnian  of  her  exaiaioation  and  re» 
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^tion  in  London.  The  reader  who  may  be  cu- 
riotis  to  know  more  of  the  detaife  of  the  Preten* 
der's  escape  will  find  them  in  the  OenU  Mag, 
for  1747,  p.  531,  638;  in  the  little  volume  before 
referred  to,  called  Jtseanius ;  and  in  a  journal 
in  the  aecond  volume  of  the  Loekhart  Papers. 
Ed.] 


No.  xiir. 


[Argument  against  Dr.  Memis's  complaint 
that  he  was  styled  ^doctor  of  medicine'^ 
instead  of  ^  vhysicianf^^ — referred  to  in  p, 
529.] 

'•There  are  but  two  reasons  for  which  a  phy- 
sician can  decline  the  title  of  doctor  of  medicine 
^^lecaune  he  aiippoaee  himself  diasraced  hy  the 
dnctorehip,  or  siippoRCS  the  doctorehip  disffrRced 
by  himself.  To  be  disgraced  by  a  title  which  he 
shares  in  common  with  every  illustrioun  name  of 
his  profession,  with  Boerhaave,  with  Arbuthnot, 
and  with  Cullen,  can  surely  diminish  no  man's 
reputation,  ft  is,  I  suppose,  to  the  doctorate, 
from  which  ha  shrinks,  that  he  owes  his  right  of 
practising  phvsiek.  A  doctor  of  medicine  is  a 
physici&n  unJler  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
by' the  stamp  of  authority.  The  physician  who 
is  not  a  doctor  usurps  a  profession,  and  is  author- 
ised only  by  himself  to  decide  upon  health  and 
sickness,  and  life  and  death.  That  this  gentleman 
is  a  doctor,  his  diploma  makes  evident ;  a  diploma 
not  obtruded  upon  him,  but  obtained  by  eolicita^ 
tion,  and  for  which  fees  were  paid.  With  what 
countenance  any  man  can  refuse  the  title  which 
hA  has  either  begged  or  bought,  is  not  easily  dis- 
covered. 

••  All  verbal  injury  mnst  comprise  in  it  either 
some  false  position,  or  some  unnecessary  declara* 
tion  of  defamatory  truth.  That  in  calling  him 
doctor,  a  false  appellation  was  given  him,  he 
himself  will  not  pretend,  who  at  the  same  time 
that  he  complains  of  the  title  wonld  be  offended  if 
we  suppoeea  him  to  be  not  a  doctor.  If  the  title  of 
doctor  oe  a  defamatory  truth,  it  is  time  to  dissolve 
our  colleges ;  for  why  should  the  publick  give  sal- 
aries to  men  whose  approbation  is  reproach  ?  It 
may  likewise  deserve  the  notice  of  the  publick  to 
consider  what  help  can  be  g^ven  to  the  professors 
of  physick,  who  all  share  with  this  unhappy  gf*n- 
tteman  the  ignominious  appellation,  and  of  whom 
the  very  boys  in  the  street  are  not  afraid  to  say, 
There  goes  tke  doctor, 

•*  What  is  implied  by  the  term  doctor  is  well 
known.  It  distinguishes  him  to  whom  it  is  grant- 
ed, as  a  man  who  has  attained  such  knowledge 
of  his  profes<«ion  as  qualifies  him  to  instruct  others. 
A  doctor  of  laws  is  a  man  who  can  form  law- 
yers by  his  precepts.  A  doctor  of  medicine  is  a 
man  who  can  teach  the  art  of  curing  diseases. 
This  is  an  old  axiom  which  no  man  has  vet 
thought  fit  to  deny.  J/U  dot  ^nod  non  habH, 
Upon  this  principle,'  to  be  doctor  implies  skill,  for 
nemo  docet  qxiod  noti  didieit.  In  England,  who- 
ever practises  physick,  not  being  a  doctor,  mnst 
praeUse  by  a  license ;  but  the  doctorate  conveys 
« license  in  itoelf. 

^  By  what  aeeident  it  happened  that  be  and 


he  other  physieiana  were  mentiened  in  i 
terms,  where  the  terms  themselves  were  eqmwm' 
lent,  or  where  in  effect  that  which  was  appMI 
to  him  was  the  most  honourable,  peihapa  they 
who  wrote  the  paper  cannot  now  reoieaibef; 
Had  they  expected  a  lawsuit  to  have  been  tbtt^ 
consequence  of  such  petty  variation,  I  hope  they 
would  have  avoided  it  i.  But,  prolmbly,  ms  ther 
meant  no  ill,  they  suspected  no  danger,  ami, 
therefore,  consulted  only  what  appeared  tt>  \ 
propriety  or  convenience.** 


No.  XIV. 


[ARGTTBfENT  in  favouT  of  the  CorpontiaB 
of  atjr&agf— referred  to  in  p.  529.] 

"  There  is  a  difference  between  majority  aad 
superiority;  majority  is  applied  to  number,  aad 
superioriry  to  power;  and  power,  like  many 
other  thtn^  is  to  be  estimated  noa  mumero  aaC 
pondere.  P^ow  though  the  greater  fwmker  m 
not  corrupt,  the  greater  weight  is  coirapt  eo  that 
corruption  predomioatea  in  the  boroogh,  taken 
eoUeetivebff  though,  perhaps,  taken  titMterw^ 
/y,  the  greater  part  may  be  uncorrupt.  That  bos- 
ough,  which  is  so  constituted  as  to  act  oormptly, 
is  in  the  eye  of  reason  corrupt,  whether  it  fa«  ^ 
the  uncontrollable  power  of  a  few,  or  by  an  acci- 
dental pravity  of  the  multitude.  The  objectiea, 
in  which  is  urged  the  injustice  of  making  the  in- 
nocent suffer  with  the  guilty,  is  an  objecriaii  mrt 
only  against  society,  but  against  the  possibility  af 
society.  All  societies,  great  and  small,  aobsist 
upon  this  condition  ;  that  as  the  individuala  de> 
rive  advantages  from  union,  they  may  likewisa 
suffer  inconveniences ;  that  as  those  who  do  no> 
thing,  end  somet'nnes  those  who  do  ill,  will  have 
the  honours  and  eroolumente  of  general  virtue  and 
general  prosperity,  so  those  likewise  who  do  no* 
thing,  or  perhaps  do  well,  must  be  involved  in  iha 
consequence  ot  predominant  cormptioD.'* 


No.  XV. 


[Dr.  Johw8on*8  Letters  to  Mtp.  Tlink^ 
ffiving  an  Account  of  the  Joamey  to  te 
Hebndes. 

As  tliese  letters  have,  been  thought  the  lot 
Dr,  Johnson  ever  teroUj  and  been  by  ume 
persons  preferred  even  to  his  elaborate  ee. 
cotin^  of  the  ^  Journey^*'  it  is  ihmigkt  that 
they  wul  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  in  dd$ 
j^iKCy  as  they  could  not  have  been  introAiesi 
trUo  the  text.] 

"  "We  led  London  on  Friday,  the  6th,  not  veiy 
early,  and  travelled  withont  any  memorable  aro- 
dent  through  a  country  which  I  bad  seen  befoia 
In  the  evening  I  was  not  well,  and  was  forced  Is 
stop  at  Stilton,  one  ^tage  short  of  Stamford,  whcta 
we  intended  to  have  Icnlged. 

1  In  Justice  to  Dr.  Memln,  tlHNi|ir>>  ^  v'**  apafosK  Ma 
as  an  advocate,  I  must  mention,  that  be  ohltued  to  As 
variation  very  earnestly,  before  tbe 
printed  oft 
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«0titiie7tlL  we  patted  thfoQgh  Statnfoid  and 
Grantham,  and  dined  at  Newaik,  where  I  had 
cmly  time  to  observe  that  the  market  place  was 
UQcommonljT  spacious  and  neat  In  London  we 
■hoold  call  it  a  square,  though  the  sides  were 
neither  straight  nor  parallel.  We  came  at  night 
to  Doncaster,  and  went  to  church  in  the  rooming, 
where  Chambers  found  the  monument  of  Robert 
of  Doncaster,  who  says  on  his  stone  something 
like  this:  <  What  I  save,  that  I  have;  what  I 
spent,  that  I  had  ;  what  I  left,  that  1  lost'  So 
saith  Robert  of  Doncaater,  who  reigned  in  the 
world  sixty-seven  years,  and  all  that  time  lived 
not  one.  Here  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and 
therefore  made  no  great  haste  away. 

"We  reached  York  however  that  night  I 
was  much  disordered  with  old  complaints.  Next 
morning  we  saw  the  Minster,  an  edifice  of  lofti- 
ness and  elegance  equal  to  the  highest  hopes  of 
aivhitectore.  I  remember  nothing  but  the  dome 
of  St  Paul's  that  can  be  compared  with  the  mid-- 
41e  walk.  The  Chapter-house  is  a  circular  build- 
ing, very  stately,  but  I  think  excelled  by  the 
Chapter-house  of  Lincoln. 

<»  1  then  went  to  see  the  rains  of  the  Abbey, 
which  are  almost  vanished,  and  I  remember  noth- 
ing of  them  distinct 

"The  next  visit  was  to  the  jail,  which  they 
call  the  caatle ;  a  fabrick  built  lately,  such  is  ter- 
restrial mutabilitv,  out  of  the  materials  of  the 
ruined  abbey,  Tne  under  jailor  was  very  officious 
to  show  his  fetters,  in  which  there  was  no  con- 
trivance. The  head  jailor  came  in,  and  seeing 
me  look  I  suppose  fatigued,  offered  me  wine, 
and  when  I  went  away  would  not  suffer  his  ser- 
vant to  take  money.  The  jail  is  account!^  the 
best  in  the  kingdom,  and  you  find  the  jailor  d&> 
aervinv  of  his  dignity. 

«  We  dined  at  York,  and  went  on  to  Northal- 
lerton, a  place  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but 
that  it  afforded  us  a  lodging  on  Monday  night,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  gave 
birth  to  Roger  Ascham. 

"Next  morning  we  changed  our  horses  at 
Barlington,  where  Mr.  Cornelius  Harrison,  a 
cousin-german  of  mine,  was  perpetual  curate. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  my  relations  who  ever 
rose  in  fortune  above  penury,  or  in  character 
above  neglect 

"The  church  is  built  crosswise,  with  a  fine 
spire,  and  might  invite  a  traveller  to  survey  it, 
but  I  perhaps  wanted  vigour,  and  thought  I  want- 
ed time. 

"The  next  ata«e  brought  us  to  Durham,  a 
place  of  which  Mr.  Thrale  bade  me  take  particular 
notice.  The  bishop's  palace  has  the  appearance 
of  an  old  feudal  castle  built  upon  an  eminence, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  river,  upon  which 
was  formerly  thrown  a  draw-bridge,  as  I  supposed, 
to  be  raised  at  night,  lest  the  Scots  should  pass  it 

**  The  cathedral  has  a  massiness  and  solidity 
such  as  I  have  seen  iii  no  other  place ;  it  rather 
awes  than  pleases,  as  it  strikes  with  a  kind  of  gi- 
gantick  dimity,  and  aspires  to  no  other  praise 
Sian  that  en  rocky  solidity  and  indeterminate  du- 
ration. I  had  none  of  my  firienda  resident,  and 
therefore  saw  but  little.  The  library  is  mean  and 
•canty. 


"At  DnriMim,  betide  all  ezpoelidioB,  I  not  an 
old  friend :  Miss  Fordyce  is  married  there  to  a 
physician.  We  met,  1  think,  with  honest  kind- 
ness on  both  sides.  I  thought  her  much  decaved, 
and  having  since  heard  tMt  the  banker  had  in- 
volved her  husband  in  his  extensive  rum,  I  can- 
not forbear  to  think  that  I  saw  in  her  withered 
features  more  impression  of  sorrow  than  of  time. 

**  Qua  terra  patet,  fera  regnat  Exinnys. 

-4)vxi>,lletl.94]. 

"  He  that  wanders  about  the  worid  sees  new 
forms  of  human  miserv,  and  if  bechances  to  meet 
an  old  friend,  meets  a  race  darkened  with  troubles. 

"  On  Tuesday  night  we  came  hither ;  yester- 
day I  took  some  care  of  myself,  and  to-day  I  am 
quite  polite.  I  have  been  taking  a  view  of  all 
that  could  be  shown  me,  and  fiml  that  all  very 
near  to  nothing.  You  have  often  heard  me  com- 
plain of  finding  myself  disappointed  by  books  of 
travels ;  I  am  afraid  travel  itself  mH  end  likewise 
in  disappointment  One  town,  one  country,  is 
very  like  another.  Civilised  nations  have  the 
saine  customs,  and  barbarous  nations  have  the 
same  nature.  There  are  indeed  minute  discrimi- 
nations both  of  phioes  and  of  manners,  whid^ 
perhaps,  are  not  wanting  of  curiosity,  but  which  a 
traveller  seldom  stays  long  enough  to  investigate 
and  compare.  The  dull  utterly  neglect  them,  the 
acute  see  a  little,  and  supply  the  rest  vrith  fancy 
and  eonjecture. 

"  I  shall  set  out  again  to-monow,-  but  I  shall 
not,  I  am  afraid,  see  Alnwick,  for  Dr.  Percy  is 
not  there.  I  hope  to  lodge  to-morrow  night  at 
Berwick,  and  the  next  at  Edinburgh,  wt^re  I 
shall  direct  Mr.  Drummond,  bookseller  at  Osaian's- 
head,  to  take  care  of  my  letters. 

"15tb  August 

"  Thus  far  I  had  written  at  Newcastle.  I  for- 
got to  send  it  I  am  now  at  Edinburgh ;  and 
have  been  this  day  running  about  I  ran  pretty 
well." 

"  rdiiibuigh,  17Ui  AuguA,  1773. 

"  On  the  13th  I  left  Newcastle,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon came  to  Alnwick,  where  we  were  treated 
with  great  civility  bv  the  duke.  I  went  through 
the  apartments,  walked  on  the  wall,  and  climbed 
the  towers.  That  night  we  lay  at  Belford,  and 
on  the  next  night  came  to  Edinburgh.  On  Sun* 
day  (15th)  1  went  to  the  English  chapel.  After 
dinner,  Dr.  Robertson  came  in,  and  Moroised  to 
show  me  the  place.  On  Monday,  J  saw  theit 
public  buildings.  The  cathedral,  which  I  told 
Robertson  I  wished  to  see  because  it  had  onoe 
been  a  churc^  the  courts  of  justice,  the  parlia^ 
ment-hoose,  the  advocate's  library,  the  repository 
of  records,  the  college  and  its  libraiy,  and  the 
palace,  particularly  the  old  tower  where  the  king 
of  Scotland  seized  David  Riuio  in  the  queen's 
presence.  Most  of  their  buildings  are  very  mean ; 
and  the  whole  town  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  old  part  of  Birmingham. 

"Boswell  has  very  handsome  and  spadoue 
rooms  $  level  with  the  ground  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  and  on  tlie  other  four  stories  hijzh. 

"  At  dinner  on  Monday  were  the  Duchess  of 
Douglas,  an  old  lady  who  talks  broad  Scotch  with 
a  paralytick  voice,  and  is  scarce  understood  by 
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berowncoiiiitrTnMa;  fhe  Lord  ChMf  Baron,  Sir 
Addphns  Oaghton,  snd  many  more.  At  supper 
there  wae  each  a  cooflux  of  company  that  1  ooold 
•caroely  support  the  tumult  I  have  never  been 
well  in  the  whole  journey,  and  am  very  easily 
disordered* 

"This  morning  I  saw  at  breakfast  Dr.  Black- 
lock,  the  blind  poet,  who  does  not  remember  to 
have  seen  light,  and  is  read  to  by  a  poor  scholar 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  He  was  originally 
a  poor  scholar  himself.  1  looked  on  him  witli 
reverence.  To-morrow  our  journey  begins :  I 
know  not  when  1  shall  write  again.  I  am  but 
poorly." 

"  Bamfi;  SStli  August,  1773. 

"August  ]8tb,  I  passed  with  Boswell  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  began  our  journey.  In  the  passage 
we  observed  an  island,  which  I  persuaded  my 
eompantons  to  survey.  We  found  it  a  rock  some- 
what troublesome  to  climb,  about  a  mile  long, 
and  half  a  mile  broad.  In  the  middle  were  the 
ruins  of  an  old  fort,  which  had  on  one  of  the 
•tones,  « Marie-Re.  1564.'  It  had  been  only  a 
Uock-hoose  one  story  hish.  I  measured  two  apart- 
ments, of  which  the  walls  were  entire,  and  found 
them  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  twenty-three 
broad.  The  rock  had  some  grass  and  many 
thistles;  both  cows  and  sheep  were  grazing. 
There  was  a  spring  of  water.  The  name  is  Inch- 
keith.  Look  on  your  maps.  This  visit  took  about 
an  hour.  We  pleased  ourselves  with  being  in  a 
country  all  our  own,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
boat,  and  landed  at  Kin^om,  a  mean  town  ;  and 
travelling  through  Kirkaldie,  a  very  long  town 
meanly  built,  and  Cowpar,  which  I  could  not  see 
because  it  was  night,  we  came  late  to  St.  An- 
drew's, the  most  ancient  of  the  Scotch  universities, 
and  once  the  see  of  the  primate  of  Scotland.  The 
inn  was  full,  but  lodgings  were  provided  for  us  at 
the  house  of  the  professor  of  rhetorick,  a  man  of 
elegant  manners,  who  showed  us  in  the  morning 
thepoor  remains  of  a  stately  cathedral,  demolished 
in  Knox's  reformation,  and  now  only  to  be  imaged 
by  tracing  its  foundation,  and  contemplating  the 
little  ruins  that  are  left.  Here  was  once  a  reli- 
gious house.  Two  of  the  vaults  or  cellars  of  the 
sob-prior  are  even  yet  entire.  In  one  of  them 
lives  an  old  woman,  who  claims  an  hereditary 
residence  in  it,  boasting  that  her  husband  was  the 
irixth  tenant  of  this  gloomy  mansion,  in  a  lineal 
descent,  and  claims  by  her  marriage  with  thia  lord 
of  the  cavern  an  alliance  with  the  Braces.  Mr. 
Boswell  stayed  awhile  to  interrogite  her,  because 
he  understood  her  language.  She  told  him.  that 
she  and  her  cat  lived  togeSier ;  ^tbat  she  had  two 
•ons  somewhere,  who  mi^t  perhaps  be  dead; 
that  when  there  were  quality  in  the  town,  notice 
was  taken  of  her,  and  that  now  she  was  neglected, 
but  did  not  trouble  them.  Her  habitation  con- 
tained all  that  she  had  ;  her  turf  for  fire  was  laid 
in  one  place,  and  her  balls  of  coal  dust  in  another, 
but  her  bed  seemed  to  be  dean.  Boswell  asked 
her  if  she  never  heard  any  noises,  but  she  could 
tall  him  of  nothing  supernatural,  though  she  often 
wandered  in  the  mgbt  among  the  graves  and  ruins, 
only  she  had  sometimes  notice  by  dreams  of  the 
death  of  her  relations.  We  then  viewed  the  re- 
of  a  castle  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  in 


which  the  ardiUshop^  readed,  od  k  ^AUk 
Cardinal  fieatoun  was  killed. 

<*  The  professora  who  happened  to  be  reaidm 
in  the  vacation  made  a  public  dinner,  aad  tinted 
us  very  kindly  and  respectfully.  They  slttwdv 
their  college,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  libiin 
that  for  luminousness  and  elegance  nay  vie« 
least  with  the  new  edifice  at  Streatham.  BM 
learning  seems  not  to  prosper  among  them,*  one 
of  their  colleges  has  been  lately  alienated,  tad  oat 
of  their  churches  lately  deserted.  Aa  experinest 
was  made  of  planting  a  shrubbery  in  the  chmk 
but  it  did  not  thrive. 

«  Why  the  place  should  thus  fall  to  dcajl 
know  not;  for  education,  such  as  is  hers  to  ht 
had,  is  sufficiently  cheap.  Their  term,  or  u  ikf 
call  it  their  session,  lasta  seven  months  in  the  jcn^ 
which  thestudenta  of  the  highest  rank  and  gmloi 
expense  may  pass  here  tor  twenty  pooodi;  ii 
which  are  mcluded  board,  lodging,  books,  indlhi 
•continual  instruction  of  three  pn^ssors. 

«  20th.  We  left  St.  Andrew's,  weU  mAAi 
with  our  reception,  and  crossing  the  Frith  of  IHw 
came  to  Dundee,  a  dirty,  despicable  town,   m 


the  fabrick  was  once  of  great  extent,  and  d 
stupendous  magnificence.  Two  of  the  towert  m 
yet  standing,  t&ugh  shattered  ;  into  one  of  then 
Boswell  climbed,  but  found  the  stairs  broken :  tk 
way  into  the  other  wo  did  not  aee,  and  hai  sot 
time  to  search ;  I  believe  it  might  be  ajoeade^ 
but  the  top  I  think  is  open.** 

^*We  lay  at  Montrose,  a  neat  place,  with  t 
spacious  area  for  tlie  market,  and  an  elegiot  tois> 
bouse. 

**  2 1  St.  We  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  »• 
other  university,  and  in  the  way  dined  at  Lad 
Monboddo*s,  the  Scotch  judge,  whq  buiatdy 
written  a  strange  book  about  the  origin  oflinfliagi^ 
in  which  he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  and  a)i 
that  in  some  countries  tne  human  speeiet  m 
tails  like  other  beasts.  He  inquired  for  these  IdSfr 
tailed  men  of  Banks,  and  was  not  well  pleuil 
that  they  had  not  been  found  in  all  his  pennies* 
tion.  lie  talked  nothing  of  this  to  me,  and  IboM  I 
we  parted  friends ;  for  we  agreed  pretty  well,  ouf  | 
we  disputed  in  adjusting  the  claims  ot  merit  U» 
tween  a  shopkeeper  of  London  and  a  sarage  d 
the  American  wildernesses.  Our  opiniooi  wm^ 
I  think,  maintained  on  both  sides  without  fiille» 
viction.  Monboddo  declared  boldly  ior  ik 
sava^  and  I,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  aded  vjft 
the  atizen. 

«We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  whew  1 
fbuod  my  dear  mistress's  letter ;  and  learned  tint 
dl  our  little  people  were  happily  recovered  of  tbi 
measles.  Every  part  of  your  letter  was  fknh 
ing. 

"  There  are  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Abeideoi 
The  old  town,  built  about  a  mile  inland,  oncelfai 
see  of  a  bishop,  which  contains  the  Ein^scoU^B 
and  the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  net 
town,  which  stands  for  the  sake  of  trade  opoB  i 
frith  or  arm  of  the  sea,  so  that  ahips  rest  afuarf 
the  key. 

«  The  two  cities  have  their  separate  magiitn^ . 
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mnd  the  two  coDeges  are  in  effect  two  imivenities, 
wluch  confer  dejgreee  on  each  other. 

"  New  Aberdeen  is  a  lar»e  town,  built  almost 
wholly  of  that  granite  which  ifl  need  for  the  new 
payement  in  London,  which,  hard  as  it  is,  they 
aqaare  with  very  Utile  difficulty.  Here  I  first  saw 
the  women  in  plaids.  The  pla^d  makes  at  once  a 
liood  and  doafc,  without  cutting  or  sewing  mere- 
ly by  the  manner  of  drawing  the  opposite  sides 
orer  the  shoulders.  The  maids  at  the  inns  run 
over  the  house  barefoot,  and  children,  not  dressed 
in  rags,  go  without  shoes  or  stockings.  Shoes  are 
indeed  not  yet  in  universal  use ;  they  came  late 
into  this  country.  One  of  the  professors  told  as, 
as  we  were  mentioning  a  fort  built  by  Cromwell, 
that  the  country  owed  much  of  its  present  industry 
to  CromwelPs  soldiers.  They  taught  us,  saiti  he, 
to  raise  cabbage  and  make  shoes.  How  they  lived 
without  shoes  may  yet  be  seen  ;  but  in  the  passa^ 
through  villages,  it  seems  to  him  that  surveys  their 
sardens,  that  when  they  had  not  cabbage  they 
Ead  nothing. 

"  Education  is  here  of  the  same  price  as  at  St 
Andrew's,  only  the  session  is  but  from  the  let  of 
November  to  the  1st  of  April.  The  academical 
buildines  seem  rather  to  advance  than  decline. 
They  snowed  their  libraries,  which  were  not  very 
splendid ;  but  some  manuscripts  were  so  exquisite 
ly  penned,  that  I  wished  my  dear  mistress  to  have 
seen  them.  I  had  an  unexpected  pleasure,  by 
finding  an  old  acquaintance  now  professor  of 
physics  in  the  Kind's  college.  We  were  on  both 
aides  glad  of  the  interview,  having  not  seen  nor 
perhaps  thought  on  one  another  for  many  years ; 
out  we  had  no  emulation,  nor  had  either  of  ns 
risen  to  the  other*s  envy,  and  our  old  kindness 
was  easily  renewed,  f  hope  we  shall  never  try 
the  effect  of  so  long  an  absence.'* 

**  Inverness,  98th  Aug.,  1773. 

"  Auenst  83d.  I  had  the  honour  of  attending 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not  in  a  gold  box, 
but  in  good  Latin.  Let  me  pay  Scotland  one  just 
praise !  There  was  no  officer  gaping  for  a  fee. 
This  could  have  been  said  or  no  city  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  wore  my  patent  of 
freedom  pro  mare  in  mv  hat,  from  the  new  town 
to  the  old,  about  a.  mile.  I  then  dined  wKh  my 
friend  the  professor  of  physick  at  his  house,  and 
saw  the  Kind's  college.  Bos  well  was  very 
ansry  that  tho  Aberdeen  professors  would  not  talk. 
When  I  was  at  the  English  church  in  Aberdeen  I 
happened  to  be  espied  by  Lady  Di.  Middleton, 
whom  I  had  seme  time  seen  in  London.  She 
told  what  she  had  seen  to  Mr.  Boyd,  Lord  Errors 
brother,  who  wrote  us  an  invitation  to  Lord 
ErroPs  house,  called  Slane's  Castle.  We  went 
thither  on  the  next  day  (24th  of  August),  and 
found  a  house,  not  old,  except  but  one  tower, 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea  upon  a  rock, 
scarce  accessible  from  the  sea.  At  one  corner  a 
tower  makes  a  perpendicular  continuation  of  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  rock,  so  that  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  walk  round :  the  house  inclosed  a  square 
court,  and  on  all  sides  within  the  court  is  a  piazza 
or  gallery  two  stories  high.  We  came  in  as  we 
were  isvited  to  dinner,  and  afler  dinner  offered  to 
go ;  but  Lady  Blrrol  sent  us  word  by  Mr.  Boyd, 
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that  if  be  wdBt  btforo  Lord  Enrol  4 
most  never  be  forgiven,  and  ordered  out  the  ooaeh 
to  show  us  two  ourioeities.  We  were  first  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Boyd  to  Danbuys,  or  the  yellow 
rock.  Dnnbays  is  a  rock  consisting  of  two  protii- 
beranoes,  each  perhaps  one  hundred  yards  round, 
joined  together  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  separated 
from  the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  or  gnlly. 
These  rocks  are  the  haunts  of  sea  fowl,  whose 
clang,  though  this  is  not  their  season,  we  heaid  at 
a  distance.  The  eggs  and  the  young  are  gathered 
here  in  great  numbers  at  the  time  of  breedtne. 
There  is  a  bird  here  called  a  coote,  which,  though 
not  much  bigger  than  a  duck,  lays  a  larger  egg 
than  a  goose.  We  went  then  to  see  the  Builer  or 
Boulloir  of  Buchan  ;  Buchan  is  the  name  of  the 
district,  and  the  BuUer  is  a  small  creek  or  galf,  in- 
to which  the  sea  flows  through  an  arch  of  the  rock. 
We  walked  round  it,  and  saw  it  black  at  a  mat 
depth.  It  has  its  name  from  the  violent  ebulhtion 
of  the  water,  when  high  winds  or  hivh  tides  dnve 
it  up  the  arch  into  tne  basin.  Walking  a  little 
further  1  spied  some  boats,  and  told  my  compan- 
ions that  we  would  go  into  the  BuUerand  examine 
it.  There  was  no  danger ;  all  was  calm ;  we  went 
through  the  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow 
golf  surrounded  by  craggy  rocks,  of  height  not 
stupendous,  but  to  a  Mediterranean  visiter  uncom- 
mon. On  each  side  was  a  cave,  of  which  the 
fishermen  knew  not  the  extent,  in  which  smug^ 
glers  hide  their  ^roods,  and  sometimes  parties  of 
pleasure  take  a  dinner." 

**  Bide,  6tb  Sept.,  1773. 

**  I  am  now  looking  on  the  sea  from  a  house  of 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  in  the  Isle  of  Skie. 
Little  did  I  once  think  of  seeing  this  region  of  ob- 
scurity, iind  little  did  you  once  expect  a  salutation 
from  tins  verge  of  European  life.  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  going  where  nobody  jgoes,  and  seeinc 
what  nobody  sees.  Our  design  is  to  visit  sevenu 
of  the  smaller  islands,  and  then  pass  over  to  the 
southwest  of  Scotland. 

'<  I  returned  from  the  sight  of  Butler's  Buchan 
to  Lord  Errol's,  and  having  seen  his  library,  had 
for  a  time  only  to  look  upon  the  sea,  which 
rolled  between  us  and  Norway.  Next  morning, 
August  25,  we  continued  oar  jonmey  through  a 
country  not  uncultivated,  but  so  denuded  of  its 
woods  that  in  all  this  journey  I  had  not  travelled 
a  hundred  yards  between  hedges,  or  seen  five 
trees  fit  for  the  carpenter.  A  few  small  planta- 
tions may  be  found,  but  I  believe  scarcely  any 
thirty  years  old ;  at  least,  as  I  do  net  forget  to 
tell,  they  are  all  poaterionr  to  the  nnion.  This 
day  we  dined  with  a  country  eentleroan,  who  has 
in  his  grounds  the  remains  of  a  Druid's  temple^ 
which  when  it  is  complete  is  nothing  more  than  a 
circle  or  double  circle  of  stones,  placed  at  equal 
distances,  with  a  fiat  stone,  perharn  an  altar,  at  a 
certain  point,  and  a  stone  taller  than  the  rest  at 
the  opposite  point  The  tall  stone  is  erected  I 
think  at  the  south.  Of  these  circles  there  are 
many  in  all  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  island. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  respect  them  aa 
memorials  of  the  sepulture  of  some  illustrious  per- 
son.   Here  1  saw  a  few  trees.    We  lay  at  BamC  ' 

"  August  26th.  We  dined  at  Elgin,  where  we 
saw  the  ruins  of  a  noble  cathedral ;  the  chapter- 
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faonse  10  yet  standtftg.  A  mftt  part  of  Elgin  tf 
bailt  wHh  ftnali  piaisaa  to  the  lower  story.  We 
went  on  to  Foris,  over  the  heath  where  Macbeth 
met  the  witches,  but  had  no  adventure  j  only  in 
the  way  we  saw  for  the  first  time  some  booses 
with  fruit  trees  about  them.  The  improvements 
of  the  Scotch  are  for  immediate  pront;  they  do 
not  yet  think  it  oatte  worth  their  while  to  plant 
what  will  not  proauce  something  to  be  eaten  or 
sold  in  a  very  little  time.    We  rested  at  Foris. 

*'A  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  are 
barefoot :  shoes  are  not  yet  considered  as  neces- 
saries or  life.  It  is  stiti  the  custom  to  send  out 
the  sons  of  gentlemen  without  them  into  the  streets 
and  ways.  There  are  more  beggars  than  I  have 
ever  seen  in  England ;  they  beg,  if  not  silently, 
yet  very  modestly. 

**  Next  day  we  came  to  Nairn,  a  miserable 
town,  but  a  royal  burgh,  of  which  the  chief  an- 
nual magistrate  is  sty  ted  lord  provost  In  the 
neighbourhood  we  saw  the  castle  of  the  old  Thane 
of  Cawdor.  There  is  one  ancient  tower  with  its 
battlements  and  winding  stairs  yet  remaining :  the 
rest  of  the  house  is,  though  not  modem,  of  later 
erection. 

«<  On  the  2dth  we  went  to  Fort  Geor^,  which 
is  accounted  the  most  regular  fortification  in  the 
island.  The  major  of  artillery  walked  with  us 
round  the  walls,  and  showed  us  the  principles 
upon  which  every  part  was  constructed,  and  the 
wav  in  which  it  could  be  defended.  We  dined 
with  the  governor,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  his  offi- 
cers. It  was  a  very  pleasant  and  instnicttve  day, 
but  nothing  puts  my  honoured  mistress  out  of  my 
nind. 

.  **  At  night  we  came  to  Inverness,  the  last  con- 
siderable town  in  the  north,  where  we  stayed  all 
the  next  dajr,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  saw  the  ru- 
ins of  what  is  called  Macbeth^s  castle,  it  never 
was  a  large  house,  but  was  strongly  situated. 
From  Inverness  we  were  to  travel  on  fiorseback. 

'*  Ausnst  30th.  We  set  out  with  four  horses. 
We  had  two  Highlanders  to  run  by  us,  who  were 
active,  officious,  civil,  and  hardy.  Our  journey 
was  for  many  miles  along  a  militaiy  way  made 
upon  the  banks  of  Lou^  Ness,  a  water  about 
eighteen  miles  long,  but  not  I  think  half  a  mile 
broad.  Our  horses  were  not  bad,  and  the  way 
was  very  pleasant ;  the  rock  out  of  which  the 
road  was  cut  was  covered  with  birch  trees,  (ero 
and  heath.  The  lake  below  was  beatins  its  bank 
by  a  gentle  wind,  and  the  rocks  beyond  the  wa- 
ter on  the  right  stood  sometimes  horrid  and  wild, 
and  sometimes  opened  into  a  kind  of  bay,  ia 
which  there  was  a  spot  of  cultivated  ground  yel- 
low with  com.  In  one  part  of  the  wav  we  had 
trees  on  both  sides  for  perhaps  half  a  mile.  Such 
a  length  of  shade  perluipe  Scotland  cannot  show 
m  any  other  place. 

*^  Yon  are  not  to  suppose  that  heie  are  ti>  be 
any  more  towns  or  inns.  We  came  to  a  cottago 
which  they  called  the  generaVs  hut,  where  we 
alighted  to  diney  and  had  eap  and  bacon,  and 
mntton  with  wine^  ram  ana  whiskey.  I  had 
water. 

^  At  a  bridge  over  the  river,  which  runs  into 
(he  Ness,  the  rocks  rise  on  three  sides,  with  a  di- 
netion  ahnost  perpendicular,  to  a  great  height ;  I 


they  are  in  part  covered  with  trees,  and  ezhUt  a 
kind  of  dreadful  magnificence — standing  like  lbs 
barriers  of  nature  placed  to  keep  difierent  onkn 
of  being  in  perpetual  separation.  Near  this  bridgs 
is  the  Fall  of  Fiers,  a  iamous  cataract,  of  wfaid^ 
by  clambering  over  the  rocks,  we  obtained  a 
view.  The  water  was  low,  and  therefore  we  had 
only  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  rain  would 
make  it  at  once  pleasing  and  formidable ;  there 
will  then  be  a  mighty  flood,  foaming  alons  a 
rocky  channel,  frequently  obstructed  by  protnbow 
ances  and  exasperated  by  reverberation,  at  last 
precipitated  with  a  sudden  descent,  and  lost  in  tiie 
depth  of  a  gloomy  chasm. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Fort  Augustus^ 
where  the  lieutenant-governor  met  us  beyond  the 
gates,  and  apologiseif  that  at  that  hour  he  ooald 
not  by  the  rules  of  the  garrison  admit  us  other- 
wise than  at  a  narrow  door,  which  only  one  caa 
enter  at  a  time.  We  were  well  entertained  and 
well  lodged,  and  next  morning,  ajfter  haviag 
viewed  the  fort,  we  pursued  our  journey. 

^  Our  way  now  lay  over  mountains,  which  an 
not  to  be  passed  by  climbing  them  directly,  bat 
by  traversing,  so  that  as  we  went  forward  wa 
saw  our  baggage  following  us  below  in  a  directio& 
exactly  contrary.  There  is  in  these  waya  mncb 
labour  but  little  danger,  and  perhaps  other  piacea 
of  which  very  terrific  representations  are  madearo 
not  in  themselves  more  formidable.  These  roada 
have  all  been  made  by  hewing  the  rock  away 
with  pickaxes,  or  bursting  it  with  gunpowder. 
The  stones  so  separated  are  often  piled  loose  as  a 
wall  by  the  way- side.  We  saw  an  inscriptioB 
importmg  the  year  in  which  one  of  the  regimenla 
made  two  thousand  yards  of  the  road  eastward. 

**  After  tedious  travel  of  some  hours,  we  casia 
to  what  I  believe  we  must  call  a  village,  a  place 
where  there  were  three  huts  built  of  tuif,  at  one 
of  which,  we  were  to  have  our  dmner  and  oar  bed, 
for  we  could  not  reach  any  better  place  that  nigbt 
This  place  is  called  Enocli  in  GHenmorrieon.  The 
house  in  which  we  lodged  was  distinguished  bva 
chimney,  the  rest  had  only  a  bole  for  the  snaaKcw 
Here  we  had  eggs,  and  mutton,  and  a  ducken, 
and  a  sausage,  and  rum.  In  the  afternoon  Isa 
was  made  by  a  very  decent  siri  in  a  printed  Oaea. 
She  engaged  me  so  much  that  I  made  her  a  pre- 
sent of  Cocker's  arithmetic" 

«  SMe,  14th  September,  ITO. 

"  The  post,  which  comes  but  once  a  week  info 
these  parts,  is  so  soon  to  go  tfiat  I  have  not  tioia 
to  go  on  where  I  leftofTin  my  last  letter.  I  hav« 
been  several  days  in  the  island  of  Raarsa,  and  am 
now  a^'n  in  the  Isle  of  Skie,  but  at  the  otfaer 
end  of  It. 

"  Skie  is  almost  equally  divided  between  Ihe 
two  great  families  of^Mscdonald  and  Madeod^ 
other  proprietors  having  only  small  districts.  T%a 
two  great  lords  do  not  know  within  twenty  aqoaia 
miles  the  contents  of  their  own  territories. 

•*  1 kept  up  but  ill  the  repntatioii  of 

Highland  hospitality.  We  are  now  with  Mactead^ 
quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  where  there 
is  a  fine  young  gentleman  and  fine  ladies.     Tht 

I  [Sir  Alezaader  MacdonaU.— Eo.^ 
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IftJies  ai«  studying  Crae.  I  have  a  cold,  and  tm 
misorably  deaf,  and  am  troublesome  to  Lady 
Madeod.  I  force  her  to^speak  loud,  but  she  will 
•eldom  speak  loud  enough. 

*'  Raarsa  is  an  island  abottt  fifteen  miles  long 
and  two  broad,  under  the  dominion  of  one  gentle- 
man, who  has  three  sons  and  ten  daughters :  the 
eldest  is  the  beauty  of  thij  part  of  the  world,  and 
has  boon  polished  at  Edinburgh.  They  sing  and 
dance,  and  without  expense  have  upon  their  table 
most  of  what  sea,  air,  or  earth  can  afford.  I  in- 
tended to  have  written  about  Raarsa,  but  the  post 
will  not  wait  longer  than  while  I  send  my  com- 
pliments to  my  dear  master  and  little  mistresses." 

»« Skle,  »nt  Septamber,  1773. 

**  I  am  so  vexed  at  the  necessity  of  sending 
veaterdaj  so  short  a  letter,  that  I  purpose  to  get  a 
long  letter  beforehand  by  writing  something  every 
day,  winch  I  may  the  more  easily  do^  as  a  cold 
makes  me  now  too  deaf  totake  the  usual  pleasure 
in  conversation.  Lady  Macleod  is  very  good  to 
me ;  and  the  place  at  which  we  now  are  is  equal 
in  strength  of  situation,  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
adjacent  country,  and  in  the  plenty  and  elegance 
of  the  domeetick  entertainment,  to  a  castle  in 
Gothick  romances.  The  sea  with  a  little  island 
is  before  us.  Cascades  play  within  view.  Close 
to  the  bouse  is  the  formidable  skeleton  of  an  old 
eastle,  probably  Danish;  and  the  whole  mass 
of  buildmg  stands  upon  a  pretuberance  of  rock, 
inaccessible  till  of  late  but  by  a  pair  ctf  stairs  on 
the  sea-side,  and  secure  in  ancient  times  against 
any  enemy  that  was  likely  to  invade  the  kingdom 
of  Skie. 

'<  Macleod  has  offered  me  an  island.  If  it  were 
not  too  far  of¥j  I  should  hardly  refuse  it  My 
island  would  be  pleasanter  than  Brighthelmstone, 
if  yon  and  my  master  could  come  to  it ;  but  I 
cannot  think  it  pleasant  to  live  quite  sJone, 

OUlunque  meonim,  oblivliceiidiu  et  Ulls. 

That  I  should  be  elated  by  the  dominion  of  an 
Island  to  forjgetfulness  of  my  friends  at  Streatham 
I  cannot  believe,  and  I  hope  never  to  deserve  that 
they  should  be  willing  to  forget  me. 

**  It  has  happened  that  I  have  been  often  recog- 
nized in  my  journey  where  I  did  not  expect  it 
At  Aberdeen  I  found  one  of  mj  acquaintance 
professor  of  physick  ;  turning  aside  to  dine  with 
a  country  gentleman,  I  was  owned  at  table  by 
one  who  had  seen  me  at  a  philosophical  ieetnre ; 
at  Macdonald's  I  was  claimed  by  a  naturalist, 
who  wanders  about  the  islands  to  pick  up  curiosi- 
ties; and  I  had  once  in  London  attmcted  the 
notice  of  Lady  Macleod.  I  will  now  go  on  with 
my  account 

**  The  Highland  girl  made  tea,  and  looked  and 
talked  not  inelegantly.  Her  father  was  by  no 
means  an  ignorant  or  a  weak  man.  There  were 
liooks  in  the  cottage,  among  which  were  some 
▼olumes  of  Prideanx's  Connexion.  TUs  man's 
eonrersation  we  were  glad  of  while  we  staid. 
He  had  been  out,  as  they  call  it,  in  forUf-fiot^  and 
still  retained  his  old  opinions.  He  was  going  to 
America,  because  his  rent  was  raised  beyond 
if  hat  he  thought  himself  able  to  pay. 

^  At  night  oar  beds  were  made,  but  we  had 
\  difi^ty  in  persoadingvitrBehres  to  Ue  down 


in  them,  though  we  had  pat  on  oar  own  sheets ; 
at  last  we  ventured,  and  1  slept  very  soundly  in 
the  vale  of  Glenmorrison,  amidst  the  rocks  and 
mountains.  Next  morning,  our  landlord  likea  us 
so  well,  that  he  walked  some  miles  with  us  for 
our  company,  through  a  countiy  so  wild  and  bar- 
ren, that  the  proprietor  does  not,  with  all  his  pres- 
sure upon  his  tenants,  raise  more  than  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  near  one  hundred  square  miles, 
or  sixty  thousand  acres.  He  let  us  know  that  he 
had  forty  head  of  black  cattle,  an  hundred  goats, 
and  an  hundred  sheef^  upon  a  farm  that  he  re- 
membered let  at  five  pounds  a  year,  but  for  which 
he  mow  paid  twenty.  He  told  os  some  stories  of 
their  march  into  England.  At  last  he  left  us,  and 
we  went  forward,  winding  among  mountain^ 
sometimes  green  and  sometimes  nskM,  commonly 
so  Steep  as  not  easily  to  be  climbed  by  the  greatest 
vigour  and  activity.  Our  way  was  oflen  crossed 
by  little  rivulets,  and  we  were  entertained  with 
small  streams  trickling  from  the  rocks,  which  af* 
ter  heavy  rains  must  he  tremendous  torrents. 

**  Atmut  noon  we  came  to  a  small  glen,  so  they 
call  a  valley,  which  compared  with  other  places 
appeared  nch  and  fertile ;  here  our  guides  desired 
us  to  stop,  that  the  horses  might  graze,  for  the 
journey  was  very  laborious,  and  no  more  grass 
would  be  found.    We  made  no  difficulty  of  com- 

Kliance,  and  I  sat  down  to  take  notes  on  a  green 
ank«  with  a  small  stream  running  at  my  feet,  in 
the  midst  of  savage  solitude,  with  mountains  be- 
fore me,  and  on  either  hand  covered  with  heath. 
I  looked  around  me,  and  wondered  that  1  was  not 
more  affected,  but  the  mind  is  not  at  all  times 
equally  ready  to  be  put  in  motion.  If  my  mis- 
tress and  master  ana  Clueeney  had  been  there^ 
we  shonld  have  produced  some  reflections  amone 
us,  either  poetical  or  philosophical ;  for  though 
solitude  be  the  nurse  of^woe,  conversation  is  often 
the  parent  of  remarks  and  discoveries. 

**in  about  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  pursued 
our  journey.  The  lake  bv  which  we  had  travel- 
led for  some  time  ended!^  ill  a  river,  which  we 
passed  b^  a  bridge,  and  came  to  another  glen,  with 
a  collection  of  huts,  called  Auknashealds.  The 
huts  were  eenemlly  built  of  clods  of  earth,  held 
tocher  b^he  intertexture  of  vegetable  fibres,  of 
which  earth  there  are  great  levels  in  Scotland, 
which  they  call  mosses.  Mosi  in  Scotland  is  hog 
in  Ireland,  and  moss-trooper  is  bog-trotter.  There 
was,  however,  one  hut  built  of  loose  stones,  piled 
up  with  sreat  thickness  into  a  strong  thou^  not 
solid  wall.  From  this  house  we  obtainedsome 
great  pails  of  milk :  and  having  brought  bread 
with  US,  were  very  liberally  regaled.  The  inhabi- 
tants, a  very  coarse  tribe,  ignorant  of  any  language 
but  £rse,  ^thered  so  fast  about  us,  that  if  we  had 
not  had  Highlanders  with  us,  they  might  have 
caused  more  alarm  than  pleasure,  tney  are  called 
the  Clan  of  Macrae. 

*<  We  had  been  told  that  nothing  grati6ed  the 
Highlanders  so  much  as  snuff  and  tobacco,  and 
had  accordingly  stored  ounelves  wHh  both  at 
Fort  Augustus.  Boswell  opened  his  treasure,  and 
gave  them  each  a  piece  of  tobaeco-roll.  We  had 
more  bread  than  we  could  eat  for  the  present,  and 
were  more  lilieral  than  provident  Boswell  cut 
it  in  slices,  and  gave  tliem  an  opportunity  of 
tasting  wheat0ii  bread  for  the  first  tims;   Ithen 
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£ot  some  halfpence  for  a  ebitting,  and  made  ap 
tbe  deficiencies  of  Bosweirsdistnbution,  who  bad 

fiven  some  money  among  the  children.  We  then 
Irected  that  the  mistress  of  the  stone  house  should 
be  asked  what  we  must  pay  her :  she,  who  per- 
haps had  never  befpre  sold  any  thing  but  cattle, 
knew  not,  1  believe,  well  what  to  ask,  and  re- 
ferred herself  to  us.  We  obliged  her  to  make 
some  demand,  and  one  of  the  EUghlanders  settled* 
the  account  with  her  at  a  shilling.  One  of  the 
men  advised  her,  with  the  cunning  that  clowns 
never  can  be  without,  to  ask  more ;  but  she  said 
that  a  shilling  was  enough.  We  gave  her  half-a- 
crown,  and  she  offered  part  of  it  again.  The 
Macraes  were  so  well  pleastid  with  our  behaviour, 
that  they  declared  it  the  best  day  they  had  seen 
since  tbe  time  of  the  old  Laird  of  Macleod,  who 
1  suppose,  like  us,  stopped  in  their  valley  as  he 
was  travelling  to  Skie. 

"We  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  High- 
lander's life  at  Macdonald's,  and  mentioniiv^  the 
Macraes  with  some  degree  of  pity,  when  a  High- 
land lady  informed  us  that  we  might  spare  our 
tenderness,  for  she  doubted  not  but  the  woman 
who  suppUed  us  with  milk  was  mistress  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  milch  cows. 

"I  cannot  forbear  to  interrupt  my  narrative. 
Boswell,  with  some  of  his  troublesome  kindness, 
has  informed  this  family  and  reminded  me  that 
the  ISlh  of  September  is  my  birthday.  The  re- 
turn of  my  birthday,  if  I  remember  it,  fills  me 
with  thoughts  which  it  seems  to  be  tiie  seneral 
care  of  humanity  to  escape.  I  can  now  look  back 
upon  threescore  and  four  years,  in  which  little  has 
been  done,  and  little  has  been  enjoyed ;  a  life 
diversified  by  misery,  spent  part  in  the  sluggish- 
ness of  penury,  and  part  under  the  violence  of 
pain,  in  gloomy  discontent  or  importunate  distress. 
But  perhaps  I  am  better  than  1  should  have  been  if 
I  had  been  less  afflicted.  With  this  I  will  try  to 
be  content 

*'  In  proportion  as  there  is  less  pleasure  in  re- 
trospective considerations,  the  mind  is  more  dis- 
pK>8ed  t6  wander  forward  into  futurity:  but  at 
•ijcty-four  what  promises,  however  liberal,  of  im- 
aginary goods,  can  futurity  venture  to  make  ?  yet 
somothtng  will  be  always  promised^  and  some 
promises  will  always  be  credited.  I  am  hoping 
and  I  am  praying  that  I  may  live  better  in  the 
time  to  come,  whether  long  or  short,  than  1  have 
yet  lived,  and  in  the  solace  of  that  hope  endeav- 
our to  repose.  Pear  Clueeney's  day  is  next.  I 
hope  she  at  sixty-four  will  have  less  to  regret 

**  I  will  now  complain  no  more,  bat  tell  my 
mistress  of  my  travels. 

**  Ader  we  lof^  the  Macraes,  we  travelled  on 
through  a  country  like  that  which  we  passed  in 
the  morning.  The  Highlands  are  very  uniform, 
for  there  is  little  variety  in  universal  barrenness. 
The  rocks,  however,  are  not  all  naked :  some 
have  ^rass  on  their  sides,  and  birches  and  alders 
on  theu*  tops ;  and  in  the  vaUeys  are  often  broad 
and  clear  streams,  which  have  little  depth,  and 
commonly  run  very  quick :  the  channels  are  made 
by  the  violeuce  of  the  wintry  floods :  the  quick- 
ness of  the  stream  is  in  proportion  to  the  declivity 
of  the  descent,  and  the  breadth  of  the  channel 
wakes  the  water  shallow  in  a  dry  season. 

**T^Q  aie  red  deer  and  roebucks  ia  the  I 


mountains;  but  we  found  oidyfealsiii  tbe n»L 

and  had  very  little  entertainment  as  we  trev^l 
either  for  the  eye  or  ear.  There  are,  I  faaef,M 
singing  birds  in  the  Highlands. 

"  Towards  night  we  came  to  a  very  IbnnidiUe 
hill  called  RatUken,  which  we  climbed  with  torn 
difficulty  than  we  bad  yet  experienced,  aod  it 
last  came  to  Glanelg,  a  place  on  the  searnde  e^ 
posite  to  Skie.  We  were  by  this  timewearruMi 
diBgusted ;  nor  was  our  humour  much  roeniMby 
our  inn,  which,  though  it  was  built  of  limeud 
slate,  the  Highlander's  description  of  a  faosN 
which  he  thinas  magnificent,  had  neither  wisc^ 
bread,  eggs,  nor  any  thing  that  wecooMeatv 
drink.  When  we  were  taken  up  stairs,  a  dirty 
fellow  bounced  out  of  the  bed  wbeie  one  of  ■ 
was  to  lie.  Boswell  blustered,  but  nothing  oovU 
be  got  At  last  a  gentleman  in  the  neighboarfaood, 
who  heard  of  our  arrival,  sent  us  mm  and  wl^li 
susar.  Boswell  was  now  provided  for  in  put; 
and  the  landlord  prepared  some  mutton-aopa 
which  we  could  not  eat,  and  killed  two  beai,  i 
which  Boswell  made  his  servant  broil  alimh,  will 
what  effect  I  know  not  We  had  a  lemoo  tadt 
piece  of  bread,  which  supplied  me  with  my  sop* 
per.  When  the  repast  was  ended,  we  beguto 
deliberate  upon  bed.  Mrs.  Boswell  had  wanted 
us  that  we  should  catch  somtlhmg,  and  bad  gira 

us  skeets  for  our  security;  for  tod 

.  she  said,  came  back  from  Skis  n 

scratching  themselves.  1  thought  sheets  a  ilfli- 
der  defence  against  the  confederacy  with  vbieb 
we  were  threatened,  and  by  thi'a  time  our  Hig^ 
landers  had  found  a  place  where  tbey  coold  get 
some  hay.  I  ordered  hay  to  be  laid  thick  spos 
the  bed,  and  slept  upon  it  in  my  great  coiL 
Boswell  laid  sheets  upon  his  bed,  and  reposed 
in  linen  like  a  gentleman.  The  horses  wen 
tuined  out  to  grass,  with  a  man  to  watch  thea 
The  hill  Rattiken  and  the  inn  at  Glanelg  woe 
the  only  tilings  of  which  we,  or  travellers  jfi 
more  clelicate,  could  find  any  preteosioei  It 
complain. 

« September  Sd,  I  rose  rustling  frsa  fti 
hay,  and  went  to  tea,  which  I  foraet  whether  «f 
found  or  brought  We  saw  the  isle  of  Skis  b» 
fore  us,  darkening  the  horizon  with  its  nxkr 
coast  A  boat  was  procured,  euad  we  laoacbid 
into  one  of  the  straits  of  the  A  tlantick  ocean.  Ws 
had  a  passage  of  about  twelve  miles  to  the  peisl 

where 1  resided,  having  come  fioaikii 

seat  in  the  middle  of  the  island  to  a  snail  bosM 
on  the  shore,  as  we  believe,  that  he  might  with 
Less  reproach  entertain  us  meanly.  If  beaspind 
to  meanness,  his  retrograde  ambition  wss  c«» 
pletely  gptified  ;  but  he  did  not  sneceed  eqalif 
m  escapmg  reproach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor  i 
suppose  much  prpvision,  nor  had  the  Uidy  Ac 
common  decencies  of  her  tea-table :  we  picked 
up  our  susar  with  our  fingers.  Boswell  wu  rsiy 
angry,  ana  reproached  him  with  his  improper  b» 
simony :  1  did  not  much  reflect  upon  we  coBdset 
of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  not  likely  to  coavsni 
as  long  at  any  other  time. 

"You  will  now  expect  that  I  should  give  yes 
some  account  of  the  Isle  of  Skie,  of  which,  thoa^ 
1  have  been  twelve  days  upon  h,  I  have  little  to 

1  [air  Alewuler  MacdooaM*— Ep-I 
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My,  It  is  «B  lalttid,  perhaw  fifty  milM  lon^  so 
much  indented  by  inltiUof  Uie  sea  that  there  10  no 
pftft  of  U  nerooved  from  the  water  more  ihan  six 
milefl.  No  part  that  I  hare  seen  is  plain :  you  are 
always  elimoing  or  descending^  and  every  step  is 
npoD  rock  or  mire.  A  walk  upon  ploughed 
groand  in  England  is  a  dance  upon  carpets  com- 
pared to  the  toilsome  drudgery  of  wandering  in 
Skie.  There  is  neither  town  nor  village  in  the 
island,  nor  have  I  seen  any  house  but  Macleod's, 
that  is  not  much  below  your  habitation  at  Biight- 
helmstoae.  In  the  mountains  there  are  sta^s  and 
roebuck s»  but  no  hares  and  few  rabbits ;  nor  have 
I  seen  any  thing  that  interested  me  as  a  zoologist, 
except  an  otter,  bigger  than  I  tliought  an  oiter 
coald  hftve  been. 

'  You  are  perhaps  imagining  that  I  am  with- 
drawn from  the  gav  and  the  busy  world  into  re- 
lliops  of  peace  ancf  pastoral  felicity,  and  am  en- 
joying  the  reliques  of  thegolden  age ;  that  I  am 
surveying  Nature^s  magnificence  from  a  mountain, 
or  remarking  her  minuter  beauties  on  the  flowery 
banks  of  a  windins  rivulet ;  that  I  am  invigorating 
myself  in  the  sunshine,  or  delighting  my  imagina- 
tion with  being  hidden  from  the  invasion  of  human 
«vils  and  human  passions  in  the  darkness  of  a 
thicket ;  that  I  am  busy  in  gathering  shells  and 
nebbles  on  the  shore,  or  contemplative  on  a  rock, 
trom  which  I  look  upon  the  water,  and  consider 
bow  many  waves  are  rolling  between  me  and 
Stieatham. 

.  **  The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagina- 
tion by  reality,  and  instead  of  thinking  how  things 
may  be,  to  see  them  as  they  are«  Here  are 
mountains  which  I  should  once  have  climbed; 
but  Co  climb  steeps  is  now  very  laborious,  and  to 
descend  them  dangerous ;  ana  I  am  now  content 
with  knowing  that  by  scrambling  up  a  rock  I  shall 
only  see  other  rocks,  and  a  wider  circuit  of  barren 
desolation.  Of  streams  we  have  here  a  sufficient 
number ;  but  they  murmur  not  upon  pebbles,  but 
upon  rocks.  Of  flowers,  if  Chloris  herself  were 
here,  I  could  present  her  only  with  the  bloom 
of  heath.  Of  lawns  and  thickets,  he  must  read 
that  would  know  them,  for  here  is  little  sun  and 
no  shade.  On  the  sea  I  look  from  my  window, 
but  am  not  much  tempted  to  the  shore  ;  for  since 
I  came  to  tliis  island,  almost  every  breath  of  air 
basbeen  a  storm,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  storm 
with  all  its  severity,  but  without  its  magnificence ; 
for  the  sea  is  here  so  broken  into  channels,  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  either  for 
lofty  surges  or  a  loud  roar. 

**On  September  6th  we  led  Macdonald^s  to 
visit  Raarsa,  the  island  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. We  were  to  cross  part  of  Skie  on  horse- 
back— a  mode  of  travelling  very  uncomfortable, 
for  the  road  is  so  narrow,  where  any  road  can  be 
found,  that  only'  one  can  go,  and  so  craggy  that 
the  attention  can  never  be  remitted :  it  allows, 
therefore,  neither  tlie  gaiety  of  conversation,  nor 
the  laxity  of  solitude ;  nor  has  it  in  itself  the 
amusement  of  much  variety,  as  it  aflbrds  only  all 
the  possible  transpositions  of  bog,  rock,  and  rivulet 
Twelve  miles,  by  computation,  make  a  reasonable 
journey  for  a  day. 

**  At  night  we  came  to  a  tenant^s  house,  of  the 
£nt  rank  of  tenants,  where  we  were  entertained 
better  than  at  the  landlord's.    There  were  books, 
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both  English  and  Latin.  Cempsay  fistbsicd 
about  us,  and  we  heard  some  talk  of  the  second- 
sight,  and  some  talk  of  the  events  of  fwriy-jw^ 
a  year  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  among 
the  islanders.  The  next  day  we  were  confined 
by  a  storm.  The  company,  I  think,  mcreasedi 
and  our  entertainment  was  not  only  hospitable  but 
elegant.  At  ni^ht,  a  minister's  sister,  in  very  fins 
brocade,,  sun^  Erse  songs :  I  wished  to  know 
the  meaning,  out  the  Highlanders  are  not  much 
used  to  scholastick  questions,  and  no  translations 
could  be  obtained. 

**Next  day,  September  8th,  the  weather  al- 
lowed us  to  depart;  a  good  boat  was  provided 
for  us,  and  we  went  to  Raarsa  under  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod,  a  eentleman  who  con* 
ducted  Prince  Charles  through  the  mountains  in 
his  distresses.  The  prince,  he  says,  was  mors 
active  than  himself;  they  were,  at  least,  one 
night  without  any  shelter. 

**  The  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a 
kind  ofdancing  agitation,  and  in  about  three  or 
four  hours  we  arrived  at  Raarsa,  where  we  were 
met  by  the  laird  and  his  friends  upon  the  shore* 
Raarsa,  for  such  is  his  title,  is  roaster  of  two 
islands ;  upon  the  smaller  of  which,  called  Rona, 
he  has  only  flocks  and  herds.  Rona  gives  title 
to  his  eldest  son.  The  money  which  ne  raises 
annually  by  rent  from  all  his  dominions,  whidi 
contain  at  least  fi%  thousand  acres,  is  not  believed 
to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  but  as 
he  keeps  a  large  farm  in  his  own  hands,  he  sells 
every  year  great  numbers  of  cattle,  which  add  to 
his  revenue,  and  his  table  is  furnished  from  the 
farm  and  from  the  sea,  with  very  little  expense, 
except  for  those  things  this  country  does  not  pro- 
duce, and  of  those  he  is  very  liberal  The  wine 
circulates  vigorously,  and  the  tea,  chocolate,  and 
coffee,  however  they  are  got,  are  always  at  hand. 

**  We  are  this  morning  trying  to  get  out  of 
Skie." 

"  Skie,  94Ui  September,  1773. 

^l  am  still  in  Skie.  Do  you  remember  ths 
song? 

Every  bland  is  a  prison 
Strougly  guarded  by  tlie  sea  T 

We  have  at  one  time  no  boat,  and  at  another 
may  have  too  much  wind  ;  but  of  our  reception 
here  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  We  are 
now  with  Colonel  Macleod,  in  a  more  pleasaal 
place  than  I  thought  Skie  could  affi>rd.  Now  Xo 
the  narrative. 

**  We  were  received  at  Raarsa  on  the  sea-side^ 
and  afler  clambering  with  some  difficulty  over  ths 
rocks — a  labour  which  the  traveller,  wherever  he 
reposes  himself  on  land,  must  in  these  islands  be 
contented  to  endure — we  were  introduced  into 
the  house,  which  one  of  the  company  called  the 
Court  of  Raarsa,  with  politeness  which  not  the 
Court  of  Versailles  could  have  thought  defective. 
The  house  is  not  large,  though  we  were  told  in 
our  passage  that  it  had  eleven  fine  rooms ;  nor 
magnificently  furnished,  but  our  utensils  were 
most  commonly  silver.  We  went  up  into  a 
dining-room  about  as  large  as  your  blue  room, 
where  we  had  something  given  us  to  eat,  and  tsa 
and  coffee. 

**  Raarsa  himself  is  a  man  of  no  inelegant  ap- 
pearance, and  of  manners  uncommonly  refined 
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Lady  RAfttsa  makes  no  very  aiiblime  appearance 
for  a  flovereign,  but  is  a  good  housewife,  and  a 
very  prudent  and  diligent  conductress  of  her  fanii> 
ly.  Miss  Flora  Macleod  is  a  celebrated  beauty, 
has  been  admired  at  Edinburgh,  dresses  her  head 
▼ery  high,  and  has  manners  so  lady-like  that  1 
wish  her  head-dress  was  lower.  The  rest  of  the 
nine  girls  are  all  pretty ;  the  youngest  is  between 
Gtueeney  and  Lucy.  The  youngest  boy  of  four 
years  old  runs  barefoot,  and  wandered  with  us 
over  the  rocks  to  see  a  mill.  I  believe  he  would 
walk  on  that  rough  ground  without  shoes  ten 
miles  in  a  day. 

The  Laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  disputed 
the  chiefUinry  of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of  Skie  j 
but  being  much  inferior  in  extent  of  possessions, 
has,  I  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist  Raarsa 
and  its  provinces  have  descended  to  its  present 
possessor  through  a  succession  of  four  hundred 
years  without  any  increase  or  diminution.  It 
was  indeed  lately  in  danger  of  forfeiture,  but  the 
old  laird  joined  some  prudence  with  his  zeal,  and 
when  Pnnce  Charles  landed  in  Scotland  made 
over  his  estate  to  his  son,  the  present  laird,  and 
led  one  hundred  men  of  Raarsa  into  the  field, 
with  officers  of  his  own  family.  Eighty-six  only 
came  back  after  the  last  battle. «  The  prince  was 
hidden,  in  his  distress,  two  nights  at  Raarsa ;  and 
the  king's  troops  burnt  the  whole  country,  and 
killed  some  of  the  cattle. 

**You  may  guess  at  the  opinions  that  prevail 
in  this  country :  they  are,  however,  content  with 
fighting  for  their  king;  they  do  not  drink  for  him. 
We  had  no  foolish  healths.  At  night,  unexpect- 
edly to  us  who  were  strangers,  the  carpet  was 
taken  up,  the  fiddler  of  the  family  came  up,  and 
a  very  vigorous  and  general  dance  was  begun. 
As  1  told  you,  we  were two-and-thirty  at  supper: 
there  were  full  as  many  dancers  ;  for  though  all 
who  supped  did  not  dance,  some  danced  of  the 
young  people  who  did  not  sup.  Raarsa  himself 
danced  with  his  children ;  and  old  Malcolm,  in 
his  filibeg,  was  as  nimble  as  when  he  led  the 
prince  over  the  mountains.  When  they  had 
danced  themselves  weary,  two  tables  were  spread, 
and  I  suppose  at  least  twenty  dishes  were  upon 
them.  In  this  country  some  preparations  of  milk 
are  always  served  up  at  supper,  and  sometimes 
in  the  place  of  tarts  at  dinner.  The  table  was 
not  coarsely  heaped,  but  at  once  plentiful  and  el- 
egant They  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  loaf  j 
there  are  only  cakes,  commonly  of  oats  or  barley, 
but  they  made  me  very  nice  cakes  of  wheat  flour. 
f  always  sat  at  the  left  hand  of  Ladv  Raarsa,  and 
young  Macleod  of  Skie,  the  chieflain  of  the  clan, 
flat  on  the  right 

•*  After  supper  a  young  lady,  who  was  visiting, 
sung  Erse  songs,  in  which  Lady  Raarsa  join^ 
prettily  enough,  but  not  OTcefully:  the  young 
ladies  sustained  the  chorus  better.  They  are  very 
little  used  to  be  asked  questions,  and  not  well  pre- 
pared with  answers.  When  one  of  the  songs  was 
over,  I  asked  the  princess  that  sat  next  me, 
*What  is  that  about? »  I  question  if  she  con- 
ceived that  I  did  not  understand  it  *Por  the 
entertainment  of  the  company,'  said  she.  'But, 
madam,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it?'  « It  is  a 
love-song.*    This  was  alt  the  intelligence  that  I 


I 


could  obtain,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  praeaie  fti 
translation  of  a  single  line  of  Erse. 

*'  At  twelve  it  was  bedtime.  1  had  a  daa* 
her  to  myself,  which,  in  eleven  rooms  to  knj 
people,  was  more  than  my  share.  How  the  eta* 
pany  and  the  family  were  distributed  is  not  eiir 
to  tell.  Macleod  the  chieftain,  and  Boswdl,  ail 
I,  had  all  single  chambers  on  the  first  floflt 
There  remainra  eight  rooms  only  kr  at  leul 
seven-and-thirty  IMgers.  I  suppose  they  pit  sp 
temporary  beds  in  the  dining-room,  where  thef 
stowed  all  the  young  ladies.  There  was  a  row 
above  stairs  with  six  beds,  in  which  they  pot  ta 
men.    The  rest  in  my  next" 


«  Osdeh  in  sue,  SHh  8«|iCaiiba^  nil 
«I  am  still  confined  in  Skie.  We  weiett. 
skilful  travellers,  and  imagined  that  the  sea  wa 
an  open  road  which  we  could  pass  at  pleasan; 
but  we  have  now  teamed,  with  some  pain,  Ital 
we  may  still  wait  for  a  long  time  the  capiioN  d 
the  equinoctial  winds,  and  sit  readine  or  wnAt^ 
as  I  now  do,  while  the  tempest  is  Touing  the  m, 
or  roaring  in  the  mountains.  I  am  now  no  loaga 
pleased  with  the  delay.  Yon  can  hear  fisD  m 
out  seldom,  and  I  cannot  at  all  hear  from  vea 
It  comes  into  my  mind  that  some  evil  may  up* 

gsn,  or  that  I  might  be  of  use  while  I  am  airsf. 
ut  these  thoughts  are  vain :  the  wind  is  violeSI 
and  adverse,  and  our  boat  cannot  y^  oonie.  1 
must  content  myself  with  writing  to  jeo,  ud 
hoping  that  you  will  some  time  receive  mj  lettar. 
Now  to  my  narrative. 

"  Sept  9th,  having  passed  the  ni^t  as  is  an^ 
I  rose,  and  found  the  dining-room  full  of  compaiij. 
We  feasted  and  talked,  and  when  the  eveBiag 
came  it  brought  musick  and  dancing.  Toasg 
Macleod,  the  great  proprietor  of  Skie,  and  head  a 
his  clan,  was  very  distinguishable— a  yoongaii 
of  nineteen,  bred  awhile  at  St  Andrew's,  ud 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  a  pupil  of  G.  Stiahan.  Be 
is  a  young  man  of  a  mind  as  much  advanced  lil 
have  ever  known,  very  elegant  of  mannen,  ud 
very  graceful  in  his  person.  He  has  the  follipiiil 
of  a  feudal  chief;  and  I  was  very  ready  to  ioeipl 
his  invitation  to  Dun  vegan.  All  Raarsa's  childNi 
are  beautiful.  The  ladies  all,  except  the  eide^ 
are  in  the  morning  dressed  in  thea  hair.  Tbj 
true  Highlander  never  wears  more  than  a  ntaed 
on  her  head  till  she  is  married. 

«*  On  the  third  day  BosweU  went  out  with  ad 
Malcolm  to  see  a  ruined  castle,  which  he  fond 
less  entire  than  was  promised,  but  he  aw  the 
country.  I  did  not  go,  for  the  castle  was  peihipi 
ten  miles  off,  and  there  is  no  riding  at  Raai«,tM 
whole  island  being  rock  or  mountain,  from  whd 
the  cattle  often  fall  and  are  destroyed.  It  m  ray 
barren,  and  maintains,  as  near  as  1  could  eollec^ 
about  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  peihapsteo  toi 
square  mile.  In  these  countries  you  are  aot  le 
suppose  that  you  shall  find  villages  or  enckwnei 
The  traveller  wanders  through  a  naked  dejeij 
gratified  sometimes,  but  rardy,  with  the  «*!« 
cows,  and  now  and  then  finds  a  heap  of  well 
stones  and  turf  in  a  cavity  between  rocks,  whae 
a  being  bom  with  all  those  powers  which  edooik 
tion  expands,  and  all  those  sensatioM  jnw* 
cuituie  refines,  is  cofndemned  to  shelter  itoeu  GM 
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tte  wind  mad  nua.  PMloMhen  thtfra  are  who 
tij  to  make  themselves  bdieve  that  this  life  is 
happy ;  but  they  believe  it  only  while  they  are 
^aaying  it^  and  never  yet  produced  conviction  in  a 
sinffle  mind :  he  whom  want  of  words  or  images 
sank  into  silence,  still  thought,  as  he  thought  be- 
fore, that  privation  of  pleasure  can  never  please, 
and  that  content  is  not  to  be  much  envied  when  it 
has  no  other  principle  than  ignorance  of  good. 

**  This  gloomy  tranquil lity,%hich  some  may 
call  fortitude,  and  others  wisdom,  was,  I  believe, 
for  a  long  time  to  be  very  frequently  found  in 
these  dens  of  poverty.  Every  man  was  content 
to  live  like  his  neighbours,  and  never  wanderinjg 
from  home  saw  no  mode  of  life  preferable  to  his 
own,  except  at  the  house  of  the  laird,  or  the  laird's 
Dearest  relations,  whom  he  considered  as  a  supe- 
riour  order  of  bein^,  to  whose  luxuries  or  honours 
he  had  no  pretensions.  But  the  end  of  this  rev- 
erence and  submission  seems  now  approaching  : 
the  Highlanders  have  learned  that  there  are  coun- 
tries less  bleak  and  barren  than  their  own,  where, 
instead  of  working  for  the  laird,  every  man  may 
till  his  own  ground,  and  eat  the  produce  of  his  own 
labour.  Great  numbers  have  been  induced  by  the 
diflcoyery  to  so  every  year  for  sometime  past  to 
America.  Macdonald  and  Macleod  of  Skie  have 
lost  many  tenants  and  many  labourers,  but  Raarsa 
has  not  yet  been  forsaken  by  a  sinsle  inhabitant 

*<Rona  is  yet  more  rocky  and  barren  than 
Raarsa;  and  though  it  contains  perhaps  four 
thousand  acres,  is  possessed  only  by  a  herd  of 
cattle  and  the  keepers. 

"  I  find  myself  not  very  able  to  walk  upon  the 
mountains,  but  one  day  I  went  out  to  see  the  walls 
yet  standing  of  an  ancient  chapel.  In  almost 
every  island  the  superstitious  votaries  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  erected  places  of  worship,  in  which 
the  drones  of  convents  or  cathedrals  performed  the 
holy  offices,  but  by  the  active  zeal  of  protestant 
devotion  almost  all  of  them  have  sunk  into  ruin  i. 
The  chapel  at  Raarsa  is  now  only  considered  as 
the  bTiryin^-place  of  the  family,  and  I  suppose  of 
the  whole  island. 

«*  We  would  now  have  gone  away  and  left  room 
for  others  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  little  court, 
but  the  wind  detained  us  till  the  12th,  when, 
thottsh  it  was  Sunday,  we  thought  it  proper  to 
snatdi  the  opportunity  of  a  calm  day.  Raarsa 
accompanied  us  in  his  six-oared  boat,  which  he 
said  was  his  coach  and  six.  It  is  mdeed  the 
vehicle  in  which  the  ladies  take  the  air  and  pay 
their  visits,  but  they  have  taken  very  little  care  for 
accommodations.  There  is  no  way  in  or  out  of 
the  boat  for  a  woman  but  b^r  being  carried ;  and 
in  the  boat  thus  dignified  with  a  pompous  name 
there  is  no  seat  but  an  occasional  bundle  of  straw. 
Thus  we  left  Raarsa,  the  seat  of  plenty,  civility, 
and  cheerfulness. 

'<  We  dined  at  a  publick-honse  at  Port  Re,  so 
called  because  one  of  the  Scottish  kings  landed 
there  in  a  progress  through  the  western  isles. 
Raarsa  paid  the  reckoning  privately.  We  then 
^  on  horseback,  and  by  a  snort  but  very  tedious 
loamey  came  to  Kingsbursh,  at  which  the  same 
king  lod^  after  he  landed.  Here  I  had  the 
honour  of  saluting  the  far-famed  Miss  Flom  Mac- 
donald, who  conducted  the  prince,  dressed  as  her 

•  1  [b  h  nseestafy  to  point  out  the  irooj  bereT— >£a.) 


maid,  through  the  English  hnm  from  the  lalaMi 
of  Lewes ;  and,  when  she  came  to  Skie,  dined 
with  the  English  ofl&cers,  and  left  her  maid  below. 
She  must  then  have  been  a  very  young  lady ;  she 
is  now  not  old,  of  a  pleasing  person,  and  elc^nt. 
behaviour.  She  told  me  tmit  she  tboufiht  herself 
honoured  bv  my  visit,  and  I  am  sure  mat  what- 
ever regardf  she  bestowed  on  me  was  libersUy 
repaid.  -<  If  thou  likest  her  opinions,  thou  wilt 
praise  her  virtue.'  She  was  carried  to  London, 
but  dismissed  without  a  trial,  and  came  down  with 
Malcolm  Macleod,  against  whom  sufficient  evi- 
dence could  not  be  procured.  She  and  her  hus- 
band are  poor,  and  are  going  to  try  their  fortune 
in  America.    Sic  renim  volvitur  orbis  I 

^  At  Kin^burgh  we  were  very  liberally  feasted, 
and  I  slept  in  the  bed  on  which  the  prince  repos- 
ed in  his  distress :  the  sheets  which  he  used  were 
never  put  to  any  meaner  offices,  but  were  wrapped 
up  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  at  last,  according 
to  her  desire,  were  laid  round  *  her  in  her  gmve. 
These  are  not  whigs ! 

*<  On  the  13th,  tmvelling  partly  on  horseback 
where  we  could  not  row,  and  partly  on  foot  where 
we  could  not  ride,  we  came  to  Dunvegan,  which 
I  have  described  already.  Here,  thou^  poor 
Macleod  had  boon  left  by  his  grandfather,  over- 
whelmed with  debts,  we  had  another  exhibition  of 
feudal  hospitality.  There  were  two  stags  in  the 
house,  and  venison  came  to  the  table  every  day 
in  ito  various  forms.  Macleod,  besides  bis  estate 
in  Skie->larger  I  suppose  than  some  English  coun- 
ties— ^is  proprietor  of  nine  inhabited  isles  ;  and  of 
his  islands  uninhabited  I  doubt  if  he  very  exactly 
knows  the  number.  I  told  him  that  ne  was  a 
mighty  monarch.  Such  dominions  fill  an  English- 
man with  envious  wonder ;  but  when  he  surveys 
the  naked  mountain,  and  treads  the  quaking  moor, 
and  wanders  over  the  wild  re^ons  of  gloomy 
barrenness,  his  wonder  may  continue,  but  his  envy 
ceases.  The  unprofitableness  of  these  vast  domains 
can  be  conceived  only  by  the  means  of  positive 
instances.  The  heir  of  Colj  an  island  not  far 
distant,  has  lately  told  me  how  wealthy  he  should 
be  if  he  could  let  Rwn,  another  of  his  islands,  for 
twopence  halfpenny  an  acre ;  and  Macleod  has  an 
estate,  which  the  survevor  reports  to  contain  eighty 
thousand  acres,  rented  at  six  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

<'  While  we  were  at  Dunvegan,  the  wind  was 
high  and  the  rain  violent,  so  that  we  were  not  able 
to  put  forth  a  boat  to  fish  in  the  sea,  or  to  visit  the 
adjacent  islands,  which  may  be  seen  from  the 
house ;  but  we  filled  up  the  time  as  we  could, 
sometimes  by  talk,  sometimes  by  reading.  I  have 
never  wanted  books  in  the  isle  of  Skie. 

"  We  were  visited  one  day  by  the  laiid  and 
lady  of  Mock,  one  of  the  western  islands,  two 
miles  lone,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  high. 
He  has  half  his  island  in  his  own  culture,  and  upon 
the  other  half  live  one  hundred  and  fifty  depen- 
dants, who  not  only  live  on  the  product,  but  ex- 
port com  sufikient  for  the  payment  of  their  rent. 

^  Lady  Macleod  had  a  son  and  four  daughters ; 
they  have  lived  long  in  England,  and  have  the 
lan^a^  and  manners  of  English  ladies.  We 
liv(3  with  them  very  easily.  The  hospitality  o* 
this  remote  region  is  like  that  of  the  golden  age. 
We  have  found  ourselves  treated  at  every  howi« 
as  if  we  came  to  confer  a  benefit 
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^  We  were  eight  dajrs  at  Dtinvegan,  but  we 
took  the  first  opportunity  which  the  weather 
afibrded,  afler  the  urat  days,  of  going  away,  and 
on  the  SI  St  went  to  Ulinish,  where  we  were  well 
entertained,  and  wandered  a  little  after  curiosities. 
In  the  afternoon  an  intenral  of  calm  sanshine 
courted  us  out  to  see  a  cave  on  the  shore  famous 
for  its  echo.  When  we  went  into  the  boat,  one 
of  our  companions  was  asked  in  Erse,  by  the 
boatmen,  who  they  were  that  came  with  him  ? 
He  gave  us  chambers,  I  sup{)ose,  to  our  advan- 
tage, and  was  asked,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Highlands, 
whether  I  could  recite  a  long  series  of  ancestors  7 
The  boatmen  said,  as  I  perceived  afterwards,  that 
they  heard  the  cry  of  an  English  ghost  This, 
Bos  well  says,  distuibed  him.  We  came  to  the 
cave,  and  clambering  up  the  rocks  came  to  an 
arch,  open  at  one  end,  one  hundred  'and  eighty 
feet  lon^,  thirty  broad  in  the  broadest  part,  and 
about  thirty  high.  There  was  no  echo ;  such  is 
the  fidelity  of  report ;  but  I  saw  what  I  had  never 
seen  before,  muscles  and  whilks  in  their  natural 
state.  There  was  another  arch  in  the  rock,  open 
at  both  ends. 

<*Sept.  23d,  we  removed  to  Talisker,  a  house 
occupied  by  IVIr.  Macleod,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Dutch  service.  Talisker  has  been  long  in  the 
possession  of  gentlemen,  and  therefore  has  a  gar- 
den well  cultivated ;  and,  what  is  here  veiy  rare, 
is  shaded  by  trees :  a  place  where  the  imagination 
is  more  amused  cannot  easily  be  found.  The 
mountains  about  it  are  of  great  hei^bt,  with  water- 
falls succeeding  one  another  so  fast,  that  as  one 
ceases  to  be  heard  another  begins.  Between  the 
mountains  there  is  a  small  valley  extending  to  the 
sea,  which  is  not  far  ofl^  beating  upon  a  coast  very 
difficult  of  access. 

•*  Two  nights  before  our  arrival,  two  boats  were 
driven  upon  this  coast  by  the  tempest :  one  of 
them  had  a  pilot  that  knew  the  passage,  the  second 
followed,  but  a  third  missed  tbe  true  course,  and 
was  driven  forward,  with  great  danger  of  being 
forced  into  the  vast  ocean,  but  however  gained  at 
last  some  other  island.  The  crews  crept  to  Ta- 
lisker, almost  lifeless  with  wet,  cold,  fatigne,  and 
terrour;  but  the  lady  took  care  of  them.  She  is  a 
woman  of  more  than  common  qualifications :  hav- 
ing travelled  with  her  husband,  she  speaks  four 
languages. 

*<  You  find  that  all  the  istanden,  even  in 
these  recesses  of  life,  are  not  barbarous.  One  of 
the  ministers  who  has  adhered  to  us  almost  all  of 
the  time  is  an  excellent  scholar.  We  have  now  with 
us  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  is  heir,  perhaps, 
to  two  hundred  square  miles'of  land.  He  has  first 
studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  gone  to  Hert- 
fordshire to  learn  as^ricuUnre,  bein«  much  impress- 
ed with  desire  of  improvement :  he  likewise  has 
the  notions  of  a  chief,  and  keeps  a  piper.  At 
MacIeod*s  the  bagpipe  always  played  while  we 
were  dining. 

"  Co!  has  undertaken,  by  the  per-nission  of 
the  wav^s  and  wind,  to  carry  us  about  several  of 
fhe  islands,  with  which  he  is  acquainted  enough 
to  show  us  whatever  curious  is  given  by  nature  or 
left  by  antiquity ;  but  we  grew  afraid  of  deviating 
from  our  way  home,  lest  we  should  be  shut  up  for 
months  upon  some  little  protuberance  of  rock,  that 
just  appears  above  the  sea,  and  perhaps  is  scarcely 
marked  upon  a  map. 


**Y<pai  Mm^ber  ibe  Ooge  of  Qvmi,  ivfao^ 

being  asked  what  struck  him  mo«t  at  tbe  French 
cour^  answered,  **  Myself."  I  cannot  ttmttk 
thin^  here  more  likelv  to  afleotthe  fancy  tina  tv 
see  Johnson  ending  his  sizty-faurth  jrcv  in  te 
wilderness  of  the  Hebrides. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  probably  wonders  bow  I  hre  al 
this  time  without  senaing  (o  him  for  mxmtf* 
Travelling  in  Scotland  is  dear  enough,  deaver  m 
proportion  to  whftt  the  country  aflbida  than  in 
England ;  but  residence  in  the  isles  is  mtexpeusiva. 
Company  is,  I  think,  considered  as  a  Mpply  ef 
pleasure,  and  a  relief  of  that  tediocisDeaa  of  fife 
which  is  felt  in  every  place,  elegant  or  rude.  Of 
wine  and  punch  they  are  very  liberal,  for  they  get 
them  cheap ;  but  as  there  is  no  costoat-hoase  en 
the  island,  they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  anrag* 
glers.  Their  punch  is  made  without  lemons  m 
any  substitute. 

*<  Their  tables  are  very  plentiful ;  bat  a  veiy 
nice  man  would  not  be  pampered.  As  they  hate 
no  moat  but  as  tbey  kill  it,  they  are  obliged  la 
live  while  it  lasts  upon  the  same  flesh.  They  kfll 
a  sheep,  and  set  mutton  boiled  and  roast  on  the 
Uble  toother.  They  have  fish  both  of  the  sea 
and  of  Uie  brooks ;  bat  they  can  hardlj  couoeite 
that  it  requires  any  sauce.  To  sauce  m  geneiat 
they  are  strangers :  now  and  then  butter  is  melted, 
but  f  dare  not  always  take,  lest  I  sbonld  o&ad 
by  disliking  it  Batiey-broth  is  a  constant  dirf^ 
and  is  made  well  in  every  house.  A  stran^ei;  i 
he  is  prudent,  will  secure  Us  share^  lor  it  h  net 
certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  eat  any  thin^  ela& 

'*  Their  meat  t»eing  often  newly  killed  is  very 
tough,  and,  as  nothing  is  sufficiently  subdued  hy 
the  fire,  is  not  easily  to  be  eaten.  Carving  is  hero 
a  very  laborious  employment,  for  the  kmves  aie 
never  whetted.  Table-knives  are  not  of  loog  so^ 
sistence  in  the  Highlands :  every  man,  while  arms 
were  a  regular  part  of  dress,  had  his  knife  and  foik 
appendant  to  his  dirk.  Knives  they  now  lay  npon 
the  table,  but  the  handles  are  apt  to  show  that 
they  have  been  in  other  hands,  and  (he  blades 
have  neither  brightness  nor  edge. 

<<Of  silver  there  is  no  want;  and  it  will  lait 
long,  for  it  is  never  cleaned.  They  are  a  nalien 
just  rising  from  barbarity ;  long  contented  inik 
necessaries,  now  somewhat  studioue  of  conve- 
nience, but  not  yet  arrived  at  delicate  diacrimni»> 
tions.  Their  linen  is  however  both  clean  and  fine. 
Bread,  such  as  we  mean  by  that  name^  I  have 
never  seen  in  the  isle  of  Skie.  They  have  oven^ 
for  they  bake  their  pies ;  but  they  never  feiment 
their  meal,  nor  mould  a  loaf.  Cakes  of  oats  and 
barley  are  brousht  to  the  table,  but  I  be&eve 
wheat  is  reserved  for  strangers.  Tbey  are  cMn- 
raooly  too  hard  for  me,  and  therefore  I  take  po- 
tatoes to  my  meat,  and  am  sure  to  find  them  on 
almost  every  table. 

'*They  retain  so  much  of  the  pastoral  life,  that 
some  preparation  of  milk  is  commonly  one  of  Ihs 
dishes  both  at  dinner  and  supper.  Tea  is  aiwra 
drank  at  the  usual  times ;  but  in  the  rooming  the 
table  is  polluted  with  a  pbte  of  slices  of  atroi^ 
cheese.  This  is  peculiar  to  the  Highlands:  st 
Edinburgh  there  are  always  hoaey  and  sweet 
meats  on  the  morning  tea-fable. 

<<  Strong  liquors  they  seem  to  love.  Evnry 
man,  perhaps  woman,  begins  the  day  widi  a  diaa^ 
and  the  punch  ia  Hiade  both  at  dioaer  and  sofpa 
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^  They  have  neither  wood  nor  coal  for  fuel, 
hut  burn  peat  or  turf  in  their  chimnexs.  It  is  dug 
out  of  the  moors  or  mosses,  and  makes  a  strong 
and  lasting  fire-naot  always  very  sweety  and 
aomewhat  apt  to  smoke  the  pot 

<<The  houses  of  inferior  gentlemen  are  very 
small,  and  every  room  serves  many  purposes.  In 
the  bed-rooms,  perhaps,  are  laid  up  stores  of  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  and  the  parlour  of  the  day  is  a  bed- 
room at  ntvht  In  the  room  which  I  inhabited 
last,  about  fourteen  feet  square,  there  were  three 
chests  of  drawers,  a  long  chest  for  la^er  dothes, 
two  closet  capboards,  and  the  bed.  Their  rooms 
are  commonly  dirty,  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
little  sensibility;  and  if  they  had  more,  clean 
floors  would  be  difficultly  kept  where  the  first  step 
from  the  door  is  into  tne  airt  They  are  very 
much  inclined  to  carpets,  and  seldom  fail  to  lay 
down  something  under  their  feet — better  or  worse, 
as  they  happen  to  be  furnished. 

'*  The  Highland  dress  being  forbidden  by  law  is 
very  little  used :  sometimes  it  may  be  seen ;  but  the 
English  traveller  is  struck  with  nothing  so  much 
as  uie  nttditi  des  pUda  of  the  common  people. 

*<  Skie  is  the  greatest  island,  or  the  greatest  but 
one,  among  the  Hebrides.  Of  the  soil  I  have 
already  given  some  account :  it  is  generally  bar- 
ren, but  some  spots  are  not  whi^ly  unfruitfuL 
The  gardens  have  apples  and  pears,  cherries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  and  gooseber- 
ries ;  but  all  the  fruit  that  I  have  seen  is  small. 
Th^  attempt  to  sow  nothing  but  oats  and  barley. 
Oats  constitute  the  bread  com  of  the  place.  Their 
harvest  is  about  the  beginning  of  October ;  and  be- 
ing so  late,  is  very  much  subject  to  disappoint- 
ments from  the  rains  that  follow  the  equinox. 
This  year  has  been  particularly  disastrous.  Their 
rainy  season  lasts  from  autumn  to  spring.  They 
have  seldom  very  hard  frosts ;  nor  was  it  ever 
known  that  a  lake  was  covered  with  ice  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  skater.  The  sea  round  them  is 
always  open.  The  snow  falls,  but  soon  melts ; 
onfy  m  1771  they  had  a  cold  springy  in  which  the 
island  was  so  long  covered  with  it,  that  many 
beasts,  both  wild  and  domestick,  perished,  and 
the  whole  country  was  reduced  to  distress,  from 
which  I  know  not  if  it  is  even  yet  recovered. 

*<  The  animals  here  are  not  remarkably  small ; 
perhaps  they  recruit  their  breed  from  the  main 
land.  The  cows  are  sometimes  without  horns. 
The  homed  and  unhoroed  cattle  are  not  acciden- 
tal variations,  but  dififerent  species :  they  will,  how- 
ever, breed  together. 

"  October  3d.  The  wind  is  now  changed,  and 
if  we  snatch  the  moment  of  opportunity,  an  escape 
from  this  island  is  become  practicable,  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  my  reception,  yet  I  long  to 
be  again  at  home. 

'*  You  and  my  master  may  perhaps  expect,  af- 
ter this  description  of  Skie,  some  account  of  my- 
self. My  eye  is,  I  am  afraid,  not  fully  recovered ; 
my  ears  are  not  mended ;  my  nerves  seem  to  grow 
weaker  |  and  I  have  been  otherwise  not  as  well  as 
I  sometimes  am,  but  think  myself  lately  better. 
This  climate,  perhaps,  is  not  within  my  degree  of 
healthy  latitude.'^ 

«» MuU,  ISth  October,  1773. 
<*  October  3d.    After  having  been  detained  by 
tUxvaa  many  days  at  Skie,  we  left  it,  as  wo 
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thought,  with  a  fair  wind;  but  a  violent  gust, 
which  Bos.  had  a  great  mmd  to  call  a  tempest, 
forced  us  into  Co^  an  obscure  island,  on  which 
-nulla  campiii 
Arbor  eitiva  recreatur  aura. 
There  is  literally  no  tree  upon  the  island :  part  of 
it  is  a  sandy  waste,  over  which  it  would  be  really 
dangerous  to  travel  in  dry  weather  and  with  a 
high  wind.  It  seems  to  be  little  more  than  one 
continued  rock,  covered  from  space  to  space  with 
a  thin  layer  of  earth.  It  is,  however,  according 
to  the  Highland  notion,  very  populous,  and  life  is 
improved  beyond  the  manners  of  Skie ;  for  the  huts 
are  collected  into  little  villages,  and  every  one 
has  a  small  garden  of  roots  and  cabbage.  The  laird 
has  a  new  house  built  by  his  uncle,  and  an  old 
castle  inhabited  by  his  ancestors.  The  young 
laird  entertained  us  very  liberally:  he  is  heir, 
perhaps,  to  three  hundred  square  miles  of  land, 
which,  at  ten  shillings  an  acre,  would  bring  him 
ninety-six  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He  is  desi- 
rous of  improving  the  agriculture  of  his  country, 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  czar,  travelled  for  improve- 
ment, and  worked  with  his  own  hands  upon  a 
farm  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
your  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Salusbuiy.  He  .talks  of 
doing  useful  things,  and  has  introduced  turnips  for  ' 
winter  fodder.  He  has  made  a  small  essay  to- 
wards a  road. 

"  Col  is  but  ^,  barren  place.  Description  has 
here  few  opportunities  of  spreading  her  colours. 
The  difierence  of  day  and  night  is  the  only  vicis- 
situde. The  succession  of  sunshine  to  rain,  or  of 
caJms  to  tempests,  we  have  not  known :  wind  and 
rain  have  been  our  only  weather. 

<*  At  last,  after  about  nine  days,  we  hired  a 
sloop ;  and  having  lain  in  it  all  night,  with  such 
accommodations  as  these  miserable  vesseb  can  af- 
ford, were  landed  yesterday  on  the  isle  of  Mull, 
from  which  we  expect  an  easy  passage  into  Scot- 
land. I  am  sick  in  a  ship,  but  recover  by  lying 
down. 

"Inveraiy,  S3d  October,  1773. 

**  My  last  letters  were  written  from  Mull,  tlie 
third  island  of  the  Hebrides  in  extenL  There  is 
no  post,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a  gentle- 
man's passage  to  the  main  land. 

'<  In  Mulfwe  were  confined  two  days  by  the 
weather :  on  the  third  we  got  on  horseback ;  and 
after  a  joumcry  difficult  and  tedious,  over  rocks 
naked  and  vaJleys  untracked,  through  a  country 
of  barrenness  and  solitude,  we  came,  almost  in 
the  dark,  to  the  sea-side,  weary  and  dejected, 
having  met  with  nothing  but  water  falling  from 
the  mountains  that  could  raise  any  image  of  de- 
light Our  company  was  the  young  laird  of  Col 
and  his  servam.  Col  made  every  Maclean  open 
his  house  where  we  came,  and  supply  us  with 
horses  when  we  departed ;  but  the  horses  of  tliis 
country  are  small,  and  I  was  not  mounted  to  my 
wish. 

<*  At  the  searside  we  found  the  ferry-boat  de- 
parted ;  if  it  had  been  where  it  was  expected,  the 
wind  was  against  us,  and  the  hour  was  late,  nor 
was  it  very  desirable  to  cross  the  sea  in  darkness 
with  a  small  boat  The  captain  of  a  sloop  that 
had  been  driven  thither  by  the  storms  saw  our 
distress,  and  as  we  were  hesitating  and  delibera- 
ting, sent  his  boat,  which,  by  Col's  order,  trana- 
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polled  as  to  the  itle  of  Uha,  We  were  intro- 
auced  to  Mr.  Macquany,  the  head  of  a  small  clan^ 
whose  ancestors  have  reigned  in  Ulva  beyond 
memory,  but  who  has  reduced  himself,  by  his 
negligence  and  folly,  to  the  necessity  of  selling 
this  venerable  patrimony. 
•  ^  On  the  next  morning  we  passed  the  strait  of 
hieh  Kenneth,  an  island  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  less  than  half  a  mile  broad :  in  which  Ken- 
neth, a  Scottish  saint,  established  a  small  clerical 
college,  of  which  the  chapel  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing. At  this  place  I  beheld  a  scene  which  I  wish 
you,  and  my  master,  and  Gtueeney  had  par- 
taken. 

"  The  only  family  on  the  island  is  that  of  Sir 
Allan,  the  cmef  of  the  ancient  and  numerous  clan 
of  Maclean ;  the  clan  which  claims  the  second 

Elaoe,  yielding  only  to  Macdonald  in  the  4ine  of 
attle.  Sir  Allan,  a  clueftain,  a  baronet,  and  a 
soldier,  inhabits  this  insulated  desert,  a  thatehed 
hut  with  no  chambers.  Young  Col,  who  owns 
him  as  his  chief,  and  whose  cousin  was  his  lady, 
had,  I  believe,  given  him  some  notice  of  our  vis- 
it ;  he  received  us  with  the  soldier's  frankness  and 
the  gentleman's  elegance,  and  introduced  us  to 
his  daughters,  two  young  ladies,  who  have  not 
wanted  education  suitable  to  their  birth,  and  who, 
in  their  cottage,  neither  forgot  their  dignity,  nor 
affected  to  remember  it  Do  not  you  wish  to 
have  been  with  us  ? 

"  Sir  Allan's  affairs  are  in  disorder  by  the  fault 
of  his  ancestors ;  and  while  he  forms  some  scheme 
for  retrieving  them,  he  has  retreated  hither. 

'<  When  our  salutations  were  over,  he  showed 
us  the  island.  We  walked  uncovered  into  the 
chapel,  and  saw  in  the  reverend  min  the  effects 
of  precipitate  reformation.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  ancient  grave-stones,  of  which  the  inscrip- 
tions are  not  now  legible  ^  and  without,  some  of 
the  chief  families  still  continue  the  right  of  sepul- 
ture. The  altar  is  not  yetquhe  demolished ;  beside 
it,  on  the  right  side,  is  a  bas  relief  of  the  Vir^n  with 
her  child,  and  an  angel  hovering  over  her.  On 
the  other  side  still  stands  a  hand-bell,  which, 
though  it  bas  no  clapper,  neither  presbyterian 
bigotry  nor  barbarian  wantonness  has  yet  taken 
away.  The  chapel  is  thirty-eight  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  broad.  Boswell,  who  is  very  pious, 
went  into  it  at  night  to  perform  his  devotions,  but 
'  ■    ■  "  r  tear  of  spectres.    Near  the 


i  back  in  baste,  for 
chapel  is  a  fountain,  to  which  ttie  water,  remark- 
ably pure,  is  conveyed  from  a  distant  hill,  through 
pipes  made  by  the  Romish  clergy,  which  still  per^ 
form  the  office  of  conveyance,  though  Jthey  have 
never  been  repaired  since  popeiy  was  suppres- 
sed. 

<'  We  soon  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  wanted 
neither  the  comforts  nor  the  elegancies  of  life. 
There  were  several  dishes,  and  variety  of  liquors. 
The  servants  live  in  another  cottege ;  in  which, 
1  suppose,  the  meat  is  dressed. 

*<  Towards  evening  Sir  Allan  told  us,  that  San- 
day  never  passed  over  him  like  another  day.  One 
of  the  ladies  read,  and  read  very  well,  the 
evening  service ;  and  *  paradise  was  opened  in  the 
wild.' 

''Next  day,  18th,  we  went  and  wandered 
among  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  while  the  boat 
was  busy  in  catohing  oysters,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  bed.    Oysters  lie  upon  the  sand,  one,  1 


think,  sticking  to  iinolker,  ind  eothkm  Mi  I 
a  few  inches  under  the  sand, 

«  We  then  went  in  the  boat  to  ff-nfrTsnf  n 
bttie  island  very  near.  We  found  it  a  wild  toA^ 
of  sbout  ten  acres ;  part  naked,  part  ooverad  with 
sand,  out  of  which  we  picked  shells ;  sad  part 
clothed  with  a  thin  layer  of  mould,  on  the  gnm 
of  which  a  few  sheep  are  sometimes  fed.  W# 
then  came  back  and  amed.  I  passed  part  flf  the 
afternoon  in  resding^  and  in  the  evemog  one  sf 
the  ladies  plaved  on  her  barpsicbocd,  and  Bos* 
well  and  Col  danced  a  reel  with  the  other. 

•'  On  the  19th,  we  persuaded  Sir  Alfam  to 
kkunch  lus  boat  again,  and  go  with  as  to  Icolmkill, 
where  the  first  great  preacher  of  Christianity  to  the 
Scots  built  a  church,  and  settled  a  monasHery,  In 
our  way  we  stopped  to  examine  a  very  wneommim 
cave  on  the  coast  of  JUvlL  We  bad  sone  diffi- 
culty to  make  our  way  over  the  vast  masses  of 
broken  rocks  that  lie  before  the  entranee,  and  at 
the  mouth  were  embarrassed  with  stones,  wfaach 
the  sea  had  accumulated,  as  at  Brightbelmaloiiej 
but  as  we  advanced,  we  reached  a  floor  of  soft 
sand,  and  as  we  left  the  li^t  behind  na^  walked 
along  a  very  spacious  cavity,  vaulted  o^ —  ' — " 
with  an  arch  almost  regular,  by  which  a  i 
was  sustained,  at  least  a  veiy  lofty  rodk, 
this  magnificent  cavem  went  a  narroif  passage  Is 
the  liffht  hand,  which  we  entered  with  a  eandi^ 
and  thoofi^  it  was  obstructed  vrith  great  st«ac^ 
clambered  over  them  to  a  second  expassioii  of  the 
cave,  in  which  there  lies  a  great  sqaate  sIob^ 
whidi  might  serve  as  a  table.  The  air  hero  was 
very  warm,  but  not  oppressive,  and  the  flasae  if 
the  candle  continued  pyramidal.  The  caw  gpm 
onward  to  an  unknown  extent,  but  we  were  Bosr 
onehundied  and  sixty  yards  under grovnd ;  we  had 
but  one  candle,  and  had  never  heard  of  any  Ikst 
went  further  and  came  badL ;  we  therefore  thovqgjtat 
it  prudent  to  return. 

"  Going  forward  in  our  boat,  we  came  1e  a 
cluster  of  rocks,  black  and  horrid,  which  0k 
Allan  chose  for  the  place  where  he  woold  eat  his 
dinner.  We  climbed  till  we  got  sealiL  'Om 
stores  were  opened,  and  the  repast  taken. 

"  We  then  entered  the  boat  again :  the  mgjht 
came  upon  us ;  the  wind  rose ;  the  sea  swelled ; 
and  Boswell  desired  to  be  set  on  dry  prDOod :  we 
however  pursued  our  navigation,  aiM  passed  by 
several  little  islands,  in  the  silent  sotemnity  «f 
faint  moonshine,  seeing  little,  and  hearing  only 
the  wind  and  the  water.  At  last  we  reached  tliit 
island,  the  venerable  seat  of  ancient  sanctity, 
where  secret  piety  reposed,  and  where  frUoi 
greatness  was  repositedl  The  island  has  do  booss 
of  entertainment,  and  we  manfully  made  our  bed 
in  a  farmer's  barn.  The  description  1  hope  ts 
give  you  another  time." 

•'iBverary,  S3d  October,  THai 
**  Yesterday  we  landed,  and  to-day  came  faith* 
er.    We  purpose  to  viat  Auchinleck,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  BoswelPs  father,  then  to  pasi  a  day  at  Qlas» 
gow,  and  return  to  Eidinbur^h. 

"  About  ten  miles  of  this  day's  kram^  wese  I 
uncommonly  amusing.  We  travelled  wim  veiy 
little  light,  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain;  we 
passed  about  fifty-five  streams  that  crossed  oor 
way,  and  fell  into  a  river  that,  for  a  very  great 
part  of  our  road,  foamed  and  roared  ^-^^ — 
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ftl)  Um  nw^er  powers  of  nature,  eicept  thunder, 
were  in  motion,  but  there  was  no  danger.  I 
should  have  been  sorry  to  have  missed  any  of  the 
inconveniencee,  to  have  had  more  liglit  or  less  rain, 
for  the  co-operation  crowded  the  scene  and  filled 
the  mind.** 

"  Inverary,  96th  Oct  1773. 
**  The  duke  kept  us  yesterday,  or  we  should 
have  gone  forwara.    Inverary  is  a  stately  place. 
We  are  now  going  to  Edinburgh  by  Lochlomond, 
QIasgow,  and  Auchinleck.'* 

"Glai|0W,S8th  Oct  1773. 

<<  I  have  been  in  this  place  about  two  hours. 
On  Monday,  85th,  we  dined  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  oi  Argyle,  and  the  duke  lent  me  a  horse 
for  my  next  day's  journey. 

**  26th.  We  travellea  alonfi  a  deep  valley  be- 
tween lofty  mountains,  covered  only  with  barren 
heath  ;  entertained  with  a  succession  of  catancts 
on  the  left  hand,  and  a  roaring  torrent  on  the 
right.  The  duke's  horse  went  well;  the  road 
was  good  and  the  ioumey  pleasant, '  except  that 
we  were  incommoded  by' perpetual  rain.  In  all 
September  we  had,  accoroin^  to  BoswelPs  reg- 
ister, only  one  day  and  a  hdf  of  fair  weather ; 
and  October  perhaps  not  more.  At  night  we 
came  to  the  house  of  Sir  James  Cohune,  who 
lives  upon  the  banks  of  Lochlomond ;  of  which 
the  Scotch  boast,  and  boast  with  reason. 

*'27th.  We  took  a  boat  to  rove  upon  the 
lake,  which  is  in  length  twenty-four  miles,  in 
breadth  from  perhaps  two  miles  to  half  a  mile. 
it  has  about  tnirty  islands,  of  which  twenty  be- 
long to  Sir  James.  Young  Cohune  went  into  the 
boat  with  us,  but  a  little  agitation  of  the  water 
frighted  him  to  shore.  We  passed  up  and  down, 
and  landed  upon  one  small  island,  on  which  are 
the  ruins  of  a  castle ;  and  upon  another  much 
larger,  which  serves  Sir  James  for  a  park,  and  is 
remarkable  for  a  large  wood  of  huge  trees. 

**  We  then  returned,  very  wet,  to  dinner,  and 
Sir  James  lent  us  his  coach  to  Mr.  Smollet's,  a 
relation  of  Dr.  SmoUet,  for  whom  he  has  erected 
.  a  monumental  column  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven, 
a  river  which  issues  from  the  Loch.  This  was 
'^  his  native  place.  I  was  desired  to  revise  the  in- 
scription. 

'*  When  I  was  upon  the  deer  island,  I  gave  the 
keeper  who  attended  me  a  shilling,  and  he  said  it 
was  too  much.  Boswell  afterwards  offered  him 
another,  and  he  excused  himself  from  taking  it 
because  he  had  been  rewarded  already. 

**  This  day  I  came  hither,  and  go  to  Auchin- 
leck  on  Monday." 

*'  Anchlnltick,  3d  Nov.  1773. 

"  August  23d.  Mrs.  [Boswell]  has  the  mien 
and  manners  of  a  gentlewoman ;  and  such  a  per- 
son and  mind  as  would  not  be  in  any  place  either 
admired  or  contemned.  She  is  in  a  proper  degree 
inferior  to  her  husband ;  she  cannot  rival  fim, 
nor  can  he  ever  be  ashamed  of  her. ' 

**UitLe  Miss  [Veronica  Boswell  J,  when  I  left 
her,  waa  like  any  other  miss  of  seven  months.  I 
believe  she  is  thought  pretty;  and  her  father  and 
mother  have  a  mind  to  think  her  wise. 


«I  have  done  thinking  of  i  *»*»•«*  whom 
we  now  call  Sir  Sawney.  He  has  disgusted  all 
mankind  by  injudicious  parsimony,  and  given  oc- 
casion to  so  many  stories,  that  ******  has 
some  thoughts  of  collecting  them,  and  making  a 
novel  of  his  life.  Scrambling  I  have  not  willingly 
left  off;  the  power  of  scrambling  has  left  me. 
I  have  however  been  forced  to  exert  it  on  many 
occasions.  I  am,  I  thank  Qod,  better  than  I  was. 
I  am  grown  very  much  superior  to  wind  and  rain, 
and  am  too  well  acquainted  both  with  mire  and 
with  rocks  to  be  afraid  of  a  Welsh  journey.  I  had 
rather  have  Bardsey  and  Macleod's  island,  though 
I  am  told  much  of  the  beauty  of  my  new  property, 
which  the  storms  did  not  suffer  me  to  visit  Bos- 
well will  praise  my  resolution  and  persevemnce ; 
and  I  shall  in  return  celebrate  his  good  humour 
and  perpetual  cheerfulness.  He  has  better  facul- 
ties than  I  bad  imagined  ;  more  justness  of  dis* 
comment;  and  more  fecundity  of  images.  It  is 
very  convenient  to  travel  with  nim,  for  Siere  is  no 
house  where  he  is  not  received  with  kindness  and 
respect 

"  I  will  now  continue  ray  narrative. 

"  Oct.  29th  was  spent  in  surveying  the  city  and 
college  of  Glas^w.  I  was  not  much  pleasetl  with 
any  of  the  prof^sors.  The  town  is  opulent  and 
handsome. 

«  30th.  We  dined  with  the  Eari  of  Loudon,  and 
saw  his  mother  the  countess,  who  at  ninety-three 
has  all  her  faculties,  helps  at  table,  and  exerts  all 
the  powers  of  conversation  that  she  ever  had. 
Though  not  tall,  she  stoops  very  much.  She  had 
lately  a  daughter.  Lady  Betty,  whom  at  seventy 
she  used  to  send  after  supper  early  to  bed,  for  girls 
must  not  use  late  hours,  while  she  sat  up  to  en- 
tertain the  company. 

"  31  St  Sunday,  we  passed  at  Mr.  CampbeU^s, 
who  married  Mr.  Boswell's  sister. 

'*Nov.  1st  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Countess 
of  Eglington,  -a  lady  who  for  many  years  gave  the 
laws  of  elegance  to  Scotland.  She  is  in  fall 
vigour  of  mind,  and  not  much  impaired  in  form. 
She  is  only  eighth-three.  She  was  remarking  that 
her  marriage  was  hi  the  year  eight ;  and  I  toM  hec^ 
my  birth  was  in  nine.  Then,  says  she,  I  am  just 
old  enough  to  be  your  mother,  and  I  will  take  you 
for  my  son.  She  called  Boswell,  the  boy :  yes, 
madam,  said  I,  we  will  send  him  to  school  Hq 
is  already,  said  she,  in  a  good  school ;  and  ex«< 
pressed  her  hope  of  his  improvement  At  last 
night  came,  ana  I  was  sorry  to  leave  her. 

"  2d.  We  came  to  Auchinleck.  The  house 
is  like  other  houses  in  this  country  built  of  stone, 
scarcely  yet  finished,  but  very  magnificent  and 
very  convenient  We  purpose  to  stay  here  some 
days ;  more  or  fewer  as  we  are  used.  I  shall 
find  no  kindness  such  as  will  suppress  my  desire 
of  returning  home.*' 

«  EdiDburgh,  12th  Nov.  1773. 

"  We  came  hither  on  the  ninth  of  this  month. 
I  long  to  come  under  your  care,  but  for  some  days 
cannot  decentljr  get  away.  They  congratulate 
our  return  as  if  we  had  been  with  Phipps  or 
Banks :  I  am  ashamed  of  their  salutations." 

I  [Sir  A.  Macdonald.— Eo.] 
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